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and also a rescript of the 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


RELATING TO THE 


IMPEACHMENT OF 


WM. W. BELKNAP 


LATE SECRETARY OF WAR. 


THURSDAY, March 2, 1876. 


Mr. CLYMER, of Pennsylvania, chairman of the Committee on Ex- 

nditures in the War Department, submitted to the House the fol- 
owing report: 

The Committee on Expenditures in the War Department would respectfully re- 


That they fonnd at the very threshold of their investigation such uestioned 
evidence of the malfeasance in office by General William W. Belknap, then Secre- 
tary of War, that they find it to be their duty to lay the same before the House. 

They further report that this day at eleven o'clock a. m. a letter of the President 
of the United States was presented to the committee accepting the resignation of 
the Secretary of War, which is hereto attached, together with a copy of his letter of 
resignation, which the President informs the committee was accepted about ten 
o'clock and twenty minutes this morning. They therefore unanimously report and 
demand that the said William W. Belknap, late Secretary of War, be dealt with 
according to the laws of the land, and to that end submit herewith the testimony in 
the case taken, together with the several statements and exhibits thereto attached, 
ings of the committee had during the investiga- 
tion of this subject. And they submit the following resolutions, which they recom- 
mend shall be adopted : 

Resol That William W. Belknap, late Secretary of War, be impeached of high 
crimes and misdemeanors while in office. 

Resolved, That the testimony in the case of William W. Belknap, late Secretary 
of 3 5 tho Committee one the J eres 5 eee to pe 

and report without unnecessary suita! es of impeachmen 
kad William W. Belknap, late Secretary of War. 

Resolved, That a committee of five members of this House be appointed and in- 
structed to proceed immediately to the bar of the Senate, and there im h Will- 
iam W. Bel Dap, late Secretary of War, in the name of the House of resenta- 
tives and of all the people of the United States of America, of high crimes and 
misdemeanors while in office, and to inform that body that formal articles of im- 
peachment will in due time be presented, and to request the Senate to take such 
order in the premises as they deem appropriate. 


Mr. CLYMER read the evidence and the accompanying papers, 
exhibits, and statements in the case. He then demanded the previous 
question upon the adoption of the resolutions. 

After an hour's debate, in which Mr. Ronnixs of North Carolina, 
Mr. Bass of New York, Mr. Hoar of Massachusetts, Mr. BLACKBURN 
of Kentucky, Mr. Danrorp of Ohio, and Mr. Kasson of Iowa par- 
ticipated, the resolutions were unanimously adopted. 

The Speaker appointed as the committee called for in the second 
resolution, Mr. CLYMER, Mr. ROBBINS of North Carolina, Mr. BLACK- 
BURN, Mr. Bass, and Mr. DANFORD. 
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TUESDAY, March 7, 1876. 


Mr. CLYMER rose to a question of privilege. The evening pre- 
vious, he stated, a subpœna, issued by the supreme court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia holding a criminal court for this District, was served 
upon him, and he believed upon the other gentlemen who are mem- 
bers of the Committee on Expenditures in the War Department. The 


one served upon him was a duces tecum, commanding him to bring 


with him certain papers and to testify with relation to charges pend- 
ing in that court against the late Secretary of War. 

Ir. CLYMER proceeded to state that that morning, accompanied 
by the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. RossIxs] and the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky, [Mr. BLACKBURN, ] he appeared before that 
court, and, by the permission of the president jndge, he made, on be- 
half of himself and the committee, a statement. He said that in 
obedience to the law they appeared at the bar to obey any order the 
court might make; that as a member of the committee of the House 
he felt that it wonld be prejudicial to the best interests of the coun- 
try to compel them to state what had transpired in the room of the 
committee of which they were members; that he believed that it 
would not only close the mouths of all witnesses, but wonld in many 
cases drive them from the land. He said furthermore that, while not 

„pleading their privileges as members of this House, as they might 


have done, they yet protested against being examined ; and that they 
would only consent to be so examined after an order made specially 
to that end by the court. The court was kind enough to take time for 
deliberation, and determined that if it needed them hereafter it would 
sendforthem. He concluded by asking that the House would takesuch 
action upon the question as it might deem necessary, right, and just. 

After oper Sst following preamble and resolutions, offered 


by Mr. Lamar, of Mississippi, were adopted by a vote of 132 ayes 
against 75 nays, 82 members of the House not voting: 


Whereas the Speaker of this House did, on the 20th of December, 1875, appoint 
the following Committee on Expenditures in the War De t. to wit: HIESTER 
CLYMER, WILLIAM M. ROBBINS, JOSEPH C. S. BLACKBURN, Lyman K. Bass, LORENZO 
Daxvrorp ; and whereas thereafter, on the 14th of January, 1876, this House adopted 
the following resolution ; 

matters 


i rs, naval 
affairs, post-office and post-roads, public lands, public buildings. and unis, 
claims, and war claims be, and they are hereby, instructed to inquire, so as the 


or frauds that may exist in the administration and execution of st laws affect- 


reformation can be made so as to J woe begs hil Sag see and efficiency therein ; 
nres e Departm 


been discharged out of funds N therefor, and whether all moneys have 
been disbursed in conformity with rt phd gerry laws; whether any, or; what, 
provisions are 3 to be adopted to provide more perfectly for the proper 
application of the public moneys and to secure the Government from demands 
unjust in their character or extravagant in their amount; whether any, and what, 
retrenchment can be made in the expenditures of the several Departments, with 
out detriment to the public service; whether any, and what, abuses at any time 
exist in the failure to enforce the payment of moneys which may be due to the 
United States from public defaulters or others, and to report from time to time 
such provisions and arrangements as may be necessary to add to the economy of 
the several Departments and the accountability of their officers; whether any 
offices belonging to the branches or Departments, respectively, concerning whose 
expenditures it is their duty to inquire, have become useless or unnecessary; and 
to report from time to time on the expediency of modifying or abolishing the same; 
also to examine into the pay and emoluments of all officers under the laws of the 
United States and to 9 ep from time to time such a reduction or increase thereof 
as a just economy and the public service may require. And for the purpose of en- 
abling the several committees to fully comprehend the workings of the various 
branches or Departments of Government, respectively, tho investigations of said 
committees may cover such period in the past as each of said committees may deem 
necessary for its own guidance or information or for the e of the public 
interests, in the exposing of frauds or abuses of any kind that may exist in said 
eee and said committees are authorized to send for persons and papers, 
and 8 by bill or otherwise. 

“ Re: further, That the Committee on Public Expenditures be instructed to 
investigate and inquire into all matters set forth in the foregoing resolutions in 
the legislative departments of the Government, except in so far as the Senate is ex- 
clusively concerned, particularly in reference to the public printing and binding, 
aa D have the same anthority that is confi upon the other committees 

oresaid.” 


And whereas in the discharge of the duties imposed by said order the said Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the War Department did enter upon an examination 
into the said accounts of said Department and into the administration thereof, and 
did send for persons and papers to investigate certain acts of W illiam W. 3 
lato Sce of War, on which being re to this House by said committee it 
həs taken m toimpeach the said William W. Belknap of high crimes and misde- 
meanors; and whereas the supreme court of the District of Columbia, by process 
hearing date March 6, 1876, has commanded Hester CLYMER to “ bring all papers, 
documents, records, checks, and contracts in your on, or in the ogee of 
the Committee of the Houseof Representatives on Expenditures inthe War Depart- 
ment, in relation to the charge against said defendant of accepting a bribe or bribes 
while Secretary of War of the United States, and to attend the said court immedi- 
ately to testify on behalf of the United States, and not depart from the court with 
out leave of the court or district attorueys:“ and whereas the mandate of said court 
is a breach of the 3 of this House: 

Resolved, That the said committee and the members thereof are hereby directed 
to disregard said mandate until the further order of this House. 


TRIAL OF WILLIAM W. BELKNAP. 


WEDNESDAY, March 8, 1876. 


Mr. Knott, of Kentucky, chairman of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, to whom was refered the resolution of the House directin 
them to prepare suitable articles of impeachment against William W. 
Belknap, late Secretary of War, submitted the following report, ac- 


companied by a resolution, which was adopted without a division: 
The Committee on the Judiciary would respectfully report that, in pursuance of 
the instrucions of the House, they have prepared Sn 5 of 53 against 
William W. Belknap, late Secretary of War, for high crimes and misdemeanors in 
office, but that, since preparing the same, they have been informed and believe that 
Caleb P. Marsh, upon whose testimony before the Committee on Expenditures in 
the War Department, and referred to them by the House, said articles were framed, 
has gone beyond the jurisdiction of the Government of the United States, and that 
probably his attendance as a witness before the Senate sitting as a court of impeach- 
ment cannot be procured ; and that they are alao informed and believe that other evi- 
dence may be pA ise sufficient to convict said William W. Belknap of high 
crimes and misdemeanors in office as Secretaryof War. They therefore recommend 
the adoption of the following resolution : 
Resolved, That the resolution eee the Committee on the Judiciary to pre- 
pare articles of ee against William W. Belknap, late Secretary of War, 
‘or high crimes and misdemeanors in office, be recommitted to said committee with 
power to take furthes proof, to send for persons and papers, to sit during the ses- 
sions of the House, and to re at any time. 


Your committee, imp: with the importance of ery the fullest indemnity 
to such witnesses as may be required to a in behalf of the Government before 
either House of or any committee of either House, or before the Senate 
sitting asa court of would also recommend the immediate 


en 

of the 8 will, enti “A bill to 3 witnesses who shall be re- 
quired to f certain cases.” They would further recommend that the ac- 
companying bil, entitled “A bill in rela’ to witnesses," be introduced, printed, 
and referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, with leave to report thereon at 
any 

Mr. Knott also reported from the Committee on the Judiciary the 
following bill; which was discussed and passed by a vote of 206 yeas 
against 50 nays, 82 members of the House not voting: 


A bill (H. R. No. 2572) to protect witnesses who shall be required to testify in cer- 
tain cases. 


Be it enacted, dc., That whenever any person shall be required to tuny — 
his a praos before cither House of Congress or any committee thereof, or the te 
sitting as a court of impeachment, and sball so testify under protest, ho shall not 
thereafter be held to answer criminally in any court of justice, or subject to any 
penalty or forfeiture, on account of any fact or act concerning which he shall be so 
required to testify: kyrne We nothing herein contained shall be so construed 
as to relieve any person from liability to umpeachment. 


THURSDAY, March 30, 1876. 


Mr. KNorr rose, he said, to make a privileged report. The Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, having had under consideration the resolu- 
tion of the House directing them to prepare and report articles in sup- 

rt of the impeachment of William W. Belknap, late Secretary of 

War, for high crimes and misdemeanors in office, had directed him to 
report such articles and an accompanying resolution for the action of 
the House. He asked that the report be printed and recommitted, 
and he gave notice that he should call it up for action at a conveni- 
ent hour on the day after the next. He presumed it would be unnec- 
essary to occupy the time of the House in reading those lengthy arti- 
cles. He moved that they be printed for the use of the House and 
recommitted to the committee. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The report was as follows: 

The Committee on the Judiciary, having had under consideration the resolution 
of the House directing them to prepare and report articles in of the im- 
peachment of Bihag W. Belknap at 9 of oe h crimes and 
resolutions for the action the Bosse: hers iy ies 

Resolved, That the following articles be ei and presented to the Senate, in 
maintenance and rad wel e impeachment for high crimes and misdemeanors in 
office of William W. Belknap, late Secretary of War: 


7 of the United States of America, in 

the names of themselves and of all of the United States of America, 

William W. Belknap, late Secretary of War, in maintenance and support of their 
impeachment against him for high crimes and misdemeanors while in said office. 
[These articles will be found on pages 2 and 3.] 


Resolved, That seven managers be appointed by ballot to conduct the im h- 
ment exhibited against William W. Baku, ` late Secretary of War of the United 


SATURDAY, April 1, 1876. 


Mr. Hunton, of Virginia, a member of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, stated that the chairman of that committee, [Mr. Kxorr, ] 
who was unavoidably detained from the House that day on the busi- 
ness of the House, had requested him to give notice he will call up 
the articles of impeachment of the late Secretary of War on Monday 
next immediately after the morning hour. 


MONDAY, April 3, 1876. 


Mr. Knorr called up the resolutions which he had reported on the 
30th ultimo from the Caute on the Judiciary, and the first one, 
with the accompanying articles and specifications, was adopted with- 
out debate ee without a division. The second resolution was 
amended as follows, and adopted: 


Resolved, That Messrs. J. PROCTOR Kxorr, of Kentucky; Scorr Lorp, of New 
York; Witt1am P. Lyxve, of Wisconsin; Joux A. MCMAHON, of Ohio; GEORGE 
A. Jexxs, of Pennsylvania; WILLIAM A. WHEELER, of New York; and GEORGE 
F. Hoan, of Massachusetts, be, and 8 I appointed managers on tho 
2 of this House to condnet the im ent exhibited against William W. Bel- 

p, late Secretary of War of the United States. 


Mr. WHEELER asked to be excused from service as a manager. 

His request was granted, and on his motion the vacancy occasioned 
by his resignation was filled with the name of his colleague, Mr. 
LAPHAM. 

At the request of Mr. Knorr the name of Mr. Lorp, of New York, 
was placed at the head of the list of managers. 

Mr. CLYMER offered the following resolutions; which were modi- 
fied and adopted: 


Resolved, That the articles agreed to by this House to be exhibited in the name 
of themselves and of all the people of the United States against William W. Bel- 
knap, late Secretary, of War, in maintenance of their impeachment against him of 
bigh crimes and jemeanors in office be carried to the Senate by the managers 
appointed to conduct said impeachment. 

'esolred, That a message be sent to the Senate to inform them that this House 
have appointed Mr. Scorr Lorn, of New York; Mr. J. Procror Kyort, of Ken- 
tucky; Mr. WILLIAM P. LYNDE, of Wisconsin; Mr. Jons A. McManon, of Ohio; 
Mr. GEORGE A. Jenks, of Pennsylvania; Mr. ELBRIDGE G. LAPHAM, of New York ; 
and Mr. G EOROR F. Hoar, of Massachusetts, managers to conductthoimpenchment 
against William W. Belknap, late Secretary of War, and have directed the said 
managers to carry to the Senate the articles agreed upon by this House to be ex- 
hibited in maintenance of their impeachment against said William W. Belknap, 
and that the Clerk of the House do go with said message. 


TUESDAY, April 4, 1876. 


Mr. WHEELER, Speaker pro tempore, directed that business would 
be suspended to receive a report from the managers on the part of the 
House of the impeachment of W. W. Belknap, late Secretary of War. 

The managers appointed by the House to conduct the impeach- 
ment of W. W. Belknap, late Secretary of War, appeared at the bar 
of the Honse, when 

Mr. Lorp said: Mr. Speaker, the managers of impeachment beg 
leave to 7 se to the House that the articles of impeachment pre- 

ared by the House of Representatives against William W. Belknap, 
ate Secretary of War, have been exhibited and read to the Senate, 
and the presiding officer of that body stated to the managers that 
the Senate would take order in the premises, due notice of which 
would be given to the House of Representatives. 


MONDAY, April 17, 1876. 


The following resolution was received from the Senate: 

Ix SENATE OF THE UNITED States, April 17, 1878. 

Ordered, That the Secretary inform the House of resentatives that the Sen- 
ate is sitting in its Chamber and ready to proceed with the trial of the impeach- 
ment of William W. Belknap, and that seats are provided for the accommodation 
of the members. 

After discussion, the House voted, on motion of Mr. Hoar, of Mas- 
sachusetts, that it would at one o’clock precisely resolve itsclf into 
Committee of the Whole, and as such committee attend the trial of 
the Ex-Secretary of War in the Senate Chamber, accompanied by the 
Clerk and the Speaker. 

Accordingly (at one o’clock p.m.) the House, asin Committee of the 
Whole, preceded by its chairman, Mr. RANDALL, and accompanied by 
the Speaker and Clerk, followed the managers of the House to the Sen- 
ate Chamber: On the return of the Committee of the Whole, (at one 
o’clock and thirty-five minutes,) the Speaker having resumed the chair, 

Mr. RANDALL made the following report : 

Mr. Speaker, the House as in Committee of the Whole, pursuant to 
order, accompanied the ma rs on the part of the House to the Sen- 
ate to be present at the 8 the impeachment trial of William 
W. Belknap, late Secretary of War. 

Later in the day, a m was received from the Senate announc- 
ing that the Senate had adopted a resolution setting the time for the 
trial of William W. Belknap, late Secretary of War, upon articles of 
impeachment exhibited against him by the House of Representatives, 
and transmitted to the House a copy of the plea of the said Belknap. 

Mr. Hoar, one of the managers, asked unanimous consent that the 
communication from the Senate sitting as a court of impeachment 
and the copy of the plea of the Secretary of War be referred to the 
managers on the part of the House. There was no objection, and it 
was so ordered. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE SENATE 


SITTING FOR 


THE TRIAL OF WILLIAM W. BELKNAP, 


LATE SECRETARY OF WAR, 


ON THE 


ARTICLES OF IMPEACHMENT EXHIBITED BY THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


FRIDAY, March 3, 1876. 


The following message was received from the House of Representa- 
tives at twelve o’clock and fifty-five minutes p. m., by the hands of 
Mr. GREEN ADAMS, its Chief Clerk: 

Mr. President, the House of Representatives has passed the follow- 
ing resolution: 

Resolved, That a committee of five members of this House be appointed and in- 
structed to proceed immediately to the bar of the Senate, and there im will- 
iam W. Belknap, late Secretary of War, in the name of the House of Representa- 
tives and of all the people of the United States of America, of high crimes and mis- 
demeanors while in office, and to inform that body that formal articles of impeach- 
ment will in due time be presented, and to request the Senate to take such order in 
the premises as they may deem appropriate. 

And it has 

Ordered, That Messrs. HIESTER CLYMER of Pennsylvania, W. M. ROBBINS of 
North Carolina, J. C. S. BLACKBURN of Kentucky, L. K. Bass of New York, and 
LORENZO DANFORD of Ohio be the committee aforesaid. 

At one o’clock p. m. the Sergeant-at-Arms announced the committee 
Si the House of Representatives, who appeared at the bar of the 

nate. 

The committee advanced to the area in front of the Chair, when 

Mr. CLYMER said: Mr. President, in obedience to the order of the 
House of Representatives we appear before you, and in the name of the 
House of Representatives and of all the ple of the United States 
of America, we do impeach William W. Belknap, late Secretary of War 
of the United States, of high crimes and misdemeanors while in office; 
and we further inform the Senate that the House of Representatives 
will in due time exhibit articles of impeachment against him, and 
make good the same. And in their name we demand that the Senate 
shall take order for the appearance of the said William W. Belknap 
to answer said impeachment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Mr, Chairman and gentleman of the 
committee of the House of Representatives, the Senate will take order 


in the premises. 
n withdrew. 


The committee thereu 
Mr. EDMUNDS offered the following order; which was read: 


Ordered, That the m of the House of Representatives relating to the im- 

5 William W. Belknap be referred to a select commnitteee W consist of 
ve 

Mr. EDMUNDS. [offer this order in accordance with the usual prec- 
edents. Proceeding upon the principle of the thing, I should think it 
would be better to refer a m e of this kind to some one of the stand- 
ing committees of the Senate; but following the usual course in such 
cases, I have framed the order in this way. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I should like to ask the Senator from Vermont 
Whether that is the usual course ? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Yes, sir; that is the usual course. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

By unanimous consent, the President pro tempore was authorized to 
appoint the committee; and Messrs. EDMUNDS, CONKLING, FRELING- 
HUYSEN, THURMAN, and STEVENSON were appointed. 


MONDAY, March 6, 1876. 


Mr. EDMUNDS. I am directed by the select committee to whom 
was referred the m e of the House of Representatives respectin 
the impeachment of William W. Belknap to report a preamble aad 


resolution, and I ask for their present consideration. This is a mere 
formality as the next step in the orderly progress of the affair, ac- 
cording to the precedents. 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent and agreed to, 
as follows: 

Whereas the. House of Representatives on the 34 day of March, 1876, by five of 
its members, Messrs. CLYMER, ROBBINS, BLACKBURN, Bass, and DANFORD, at the 
bar of the Senate, impeached William W, 3 late Secretary of War, of 
crimes and misdemeanors, and informed the Se: that the House of om pape ~ 

it particular articles of im ent against him and 
te take order for the ap- 


tives will in due time exhib; 
ce of the said William W. Belknap to answer the said impeachment: There- 


make good the same; and likewise demanded that the 
ore, 

Ordered, That the Senate will, according to its standing rules and orders in such 
cases provided, take p order thereon, upon the 8 of articles of 
im hment,) of which due notice shall be given to the House of Representatives, 

That the Secretary acquaint the House of Representatives herewith. 


MONDAY, April 3, 1876. 


Mr. GEORGE M. Apams, Clerk of the House of Representatives, ap- 
peared at the bar of the Senate and said: 

Mr. President, I am directed to inform the Senate that the House of 
Representatives has passed the following resolutions: 


Resolved, That the articles agreed to by this House to be exhibited in the name 
of themselves and of all the people of the United States against William W. Bel- 
knap, late Secre! of War, in maintenance of their impeachment against him of 
emeanors in office be carried to the Senate by the managers 
appointed to conduct said im ment, 

That a message be sent to the Senate to inform them that this House 
ted Mr. Scorr LORD, of New York; Mr. J. PROCTOR KNOTT, of A y 
tucky; Mr. WILAAx P. LYNDE, of Wisconsin; Mr. Jonx A. MCMAHON, of Ohio; 
Mr. Groce A. Jexxs, of Pennsylvania; Mr. ELBRIDGE G. LAPHAM, of New York; 
ers to conduct the im ent 


Y 
have ap 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will inform the House 
of Representatives that the Senate will receive the man for the 
purpose of exhibiting articles of impeachment agreeably to notice 
received. 

The Clerk of the House thereupon withdrew. 


TUESDAY, April 4, 1876. 


The managers of the impeachment on the part of the House of Rep- 
resentatives ap at the bar (at oneo’clock and twenty-five min- 
utes p. m.) and their presence was announced by the Sergeant-at- 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The managers on the part of the 
House of Representatives are admitted and the Sergeant-at-Arms will 
conduct them to seats provided for them within the bar of the Senate, 

The managers were thereupon escorted by the Sergeant-at-Arms of 
the Senate to the seats assigned to them in the area in front of the 
Chair. 

Mr. Manager LORD. Mr. President, the 1 on the part 
of the House of Representatives are ready to exhibit on the part of 
the House articles of impeachment against William W. Belknap, late 
Secretary of War. 


— i a ie me Ba og eet ale a ee ee ee 


2 TRIAL OF WILLIAM W. BELKNAP. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Sergeant-at-Arms will make 
proclamation. 

The SERGEANT-AT-ARMS. Hear ye! hear ye! hear ye! All per- 
sons are commanded to keep silence, on pain of imprisonment, while 
the House of Representatives is exhibiting to the Senate of the United 
States articles of impeachment against William W. Belknap, late 
Secretary of War. 

8 Manager LORD rose and read the articles of impeachment, as 
ollows: 
Articles exhibited by the House ee the United States of America in 

1 Te of the United States of America, api 

illiam W. Belknap, Secretary ‘ar, in maintenance support 

!!!.... . DE adios 

Anrticte I. 


That William W. Belknap, while he was in office as Secre 
States of America, to wit, on the 8th day of October, 1870, í 
thority, under the laws of the United States, as Secrei of War as aforesaid, to 
appoint a to maintain a trading establishment at Fort Sill, a military post 

the United States; that said Belknap, as Secretary of War as aforesaid, on the 
day and year ox tocar gd pry gow to appoint one Caleb P. Marsh to maintain said 
8 t SoA ge ace th to wit, on the day and 
year aforesaid, the said Caleb P. Marsh and one John S. Evans entered into an 
agreement in writing substantially as follows, to wit: 


Articles of agreement made and ent ered into this 8th day of October, A. D. 1870: 
by and between John S. of Fort Sill, Indian Territory, United States of 
America, of the first Caleb P. Marsh, of No, 51 West Thirty-fifth 
— of the city, county, and State of New York, of the second part, witnesseth, 


namely; 

“ Whereas the said Caleb P. Marsh has received from General William W. Bel- 
knap, Secretary of War of the United States, the appointment of post-trader at 
Fort Sill aforesaid; and whereas the name of said John S. Evans is to be filled into 
the commission of appointment of said post-trader at Fort Sill aforesaid, by per- 
mission and at the instance and ipo apt said Caleb P. Marsh, and for the pur- 
ph of carrying out the terms of agreement; and whereas said John S. Evans 

s to hold said position of post-trader as aforesaid solely as the appointee of said 
Caleb P. Marsh, and for the purposes hereinafter stated: 

“Now, therefore, said John S. Evans, in consideration of said ee and 
the sum of 81 to him in hand paid by said Caleb P. Marsh, the receipt of which is 
hereby acknowledged, hereby covenants and a; to pay to said Caleb P. Marsh 
the sum of $12,000 annually, payable quarterly in advance, in the city of New York 
aforesaid; said sum to be so payable during the first year of this agreement abso- 
Iutely and under all circumstances, anything hereinafter contained to the contrary 
notwithstanding; and thereafter said sum be so payable, unless increased or 
reduced in amount, in accordance with the subsequent provisions of this ont, 

“In consideration of the premises, it is mutually agreed between parties 
aforesaid as follows, oar f 

“First. This agreement is made on the basis of seven cavalry companies of the 
United States Army, which are now stationed at Fort Sill aforesaid. 

“Second, If at the end of the first year of this agreement the forces of the United 
States Army stationed at Fort Sill aforesaid shall be increased or diminished not 
to exceed one hundred men, then this agreement shall remain in full force and un- 


of Warof the United 
the powor and an- 


this agreement by said John S. Evans to said Caleb P. Marsh shall be increased or 
neo therewith and in proper proportion thereto. The above rule 
laid down for the continuation of this agreement at the close of the first year thereof 
shall be 2 at the close of each succeeding year so long as this agreement shall 
remain in force and effect. 

„Third. This agreement shall remain in force and effect so long as said Caleb P. 
Marsh shall hold or control, directly or indirectly, the appointment and position of 
post-trader at Fort Sill aforesaid. 

Fourth. e ere shall take effect from the date and ne age Secretary of 
War aforesaid sign the commission of post-trader at Fort aforesaid, said 
commission to be issued to said John S, Evans at tho instance and request of said 
Caleb P. Marsh, and solely for the purpose of carrying out the prov: of this 


agreement. 
“Fifth. Ex on is hereby made in regard to the first quarterly payment under 
this agreement, it being agreed and understood that the same ma: paid at any 
time within the next t days after the said Secretary of War shall sign the 
aforesaid ea nmission of post-trador at Fort Sill. 

“Sixth. Said Caleb P. is at all times, at the request of said John S. Evans, 
to use any pope influence he may have with said Secretary of War for the pro- 
tection of said John S. Evans while in the of his legitimate duties in the 
conduct of the business as trader at Fort Sill aforesaid. 

“Seventh. Said John S. Evans is to conduct the said business of post-trader at 
Fort sill aforesaid solely on his own ee and in his own name, it being 
expressly agreed and understood that Caleb P. Marsh shall assume no liability 
in the premises whatever. 

“Eighth. And 8 understood and agreed that the Ne and 
8283 aforesaid are to apply to and bind the heirs, executors, and administra- 

rs respective es. 

“In witness becavo pera parties to these presents have hereunto set their hands 
and seals, the day and yoar Brat above written. 

“JOHN S. EVANS. — 
SEAL. 


“0. P. MARSH. 
“Signed, sealed, and delivered in presence of— 
“E. T. BARTLETT.” 


That thereafter, to wit, on the 10th day of October, 1870, said Belknap, as Sec- 
retary of War aforesaid, did, at the instance and request of said Marsh, at the city 
of Washington, in the District of Columbia, appoint said John S. Evans to main 
tain said trading establishment at Fort Sill, the mili post aforesaid, and in con- 
sideration of & 8 of said Evans, so made by him as Secretary of War 
as aforesaid, the Belknap did, on or about the 2d day of November, 1870, un- 
law fully and corruptly receive from said Caleb P. Marsh the sum of $1,500, and that 
at divers times thereafter, to wit, on or abont the 17th day of J: 3 1871, and 
at or about the end of each three months during the term of one whole year, the 
said William W. Belknap, while still in office as of War as aforesaid, did 
unlawfully receive from said Caleb P. Marsh like sums of $1,500, in consideration 
of the 179 of the said John S. Evans, by him, the said Belknap, as Secre- 
tary of War as aforesaid, and in consideration of his permitting said Evans to con- 
tinue to maintain the said trading establishment at said military post hep | that 
time; whereby the said William W. Belknap, who was then Secretary of War as 
aforesaid, was guilty of high crimes and misdemeanors in office. 

Artic II. 

That said William W. Belknap, while he was in office as Secretary of War of the 
United States of America, did, at the city of Washington, in the District of Co- 
lambia, on the 4th day of November, 1873, yaang; 1 and unlawfully 
take and receive from one Caleb P. Marsh the sum of $1,500, in consideration that 


he wonld continue to permit one John S. Evans to maintain a trading establishment 
at Fort Sill, a military ba Ag the United States, which said establishment said 
Belknap, as tary of War as aforesaid, was authorized by law to permit to be 
maintained at said military post. and which the said Evans had been before that 
time appointed by said Belknap to maintain; and that said Belknap, as Secretary of 
War as aforesaid, for said consideration, did corruptly permit the said Evans to 
Sn ty ary a rete al e 
was thereby ty, while he was re of War, of a high 
misdemeanor in his said oflice. s pa hig 
ARTICLE III. 


That said William W. Belknap was Socretary of War of the Unitel States of 
America before and during the month of October, 1870, and continued in office as 
such Secretary of War until the 2d — of March, 1876; that as Secre of War 
as aforesaid said Belknap had authority, under the laws of the United States, to 
appoint a person to maintain a trading establishment at Fort Sill, a ergy pas 
of the United States, not in the vicinity of any city or town; that on the 10th day 
of October, 1870, said Belknap, as Seeretary of Waras aforesaid, did, at the city of 
Washington, in the District of Columbia, appoint one John S. Evans to maintain 
said trading establishment at said military post; and that said John S. Evans, by 
virtne of said ns Laas ge ge has since, till the 2d day of March, 1876, maintained a 
trading establishment at said milit poss, and that said Evans, on the 8th day of 
October, 1870, before he was so appoin to maintain said trading establishment 
as aforesaid, and in order to procure said appointment aud to be continned therei 
agreed with one Caleb P. Marsh that, in consideration that said Belknap woul 
appoint him, the said Evans, to maintain said trading establishment at said mili- 
tary post, at the instance and requestof said Marsh, he, the said Evans, would pay 
to him a large sum of money, quarterly, in advance, the date of his said-ap- 
pointment by said Belknap, to wit, $12,000 during the year immediately followin: 
the 10th day of October, 1570, and other large sums of 5 7 Ae uarterly, durin, 3 
year that he, the said Evans, should be permitted by said Henap to Walntaff i 
trading establishment at said post; thatsaid Evans did pay to said Marsh said sum 
of money quarterly during cach year after his said San aeg until the month of 
December, 1875, when the last of said payments was made; that said Marsh, upon 
the receipt of each of said 1 paid one-half thereof to him, the said Belkrap. 
Yet the said n well knowing these facts, and having the power to remove 
said Evans from said position at any time, and to 2 some other person to 
maintain said trading establishment, but criminally arding his duty as Sec- 
retary of War, and basely prostituting his high office to his lust for priret gain, 
did unlawfully and corruptly continue said Evans in said position and permit him 
to maiutain said establishment at said military during all of said time, to the 
gon injury and damage of tho officers and soldiers of the Army of tho United 

tates stationed at said post, as well as of emigrants, freighters, and other citizens 
of the United States, against public policy, and to the great disgrace and detriment 
of the public service. 

Whereby the said William W. See Mar as Secretary of War as aforesaid, 
guilty of high crimes and misdemeanors in office. 


Articte IV. 


That said William W. Belknap, while he was in office and acting as Secretary of 
War of the United States of America, did, on the 10th day of October, 1870, in the 
exercise of the power and authority vested in him as Secretary of War as aforesaid 
by law, appoint one John S. Evans to maintain a trading establishment at Fort Sill, 
a military A pe of the United States, and he, the said Belknap, did receive, from one 
Caleb P. Marsh, large sums of money for and in consideration of his having so ap- 
pointed said John S. Evans to maintain said Sae NSS at anid military 
post, and for 3 him therein, whereby he been guilty of high crimes 
and misdemeanors in his said office. 

ification 1.—On or about the 2d day of November, 1870, said William W. Bel- 
knap. while of War as aforesaid, did receive from Caleb P. Marsh 61.500, 
in consideration of bis having appointed said John 8. Evans to maintain a trading 
establishment at Fort Sill aforesaid, and for continuing him therein. 

Specification 2.—On or about the 17th day of Jan , 1871, the said William W. 
Belknap, while Secretary of War as aforesaid, did ve from said Caleb P, Marsh 
$1,500, in consideration of his 1 said John S. Evans to maintain a 
trading establishment at Fort Sill aforesaid, and for continuing him therein. 

8 3.—On or about the 18th day of April, 1871, the said William W. 
Be p, While Secretary of Waras aforesaid, did receive from said Calob P. Marsh 
$1,530, in consideration of his having appointed said Jobu S. Evans to maintain a 
trading establishment at Fort Sill aforesaid, and continuing him therein. 

Specification 4.—On or about the 25thday of July, 1871, the said William W. 
8 while Soeretary of War as aforesaid, did receive from said Caleb P. Marsh 
$1,500, in consideration of his having appoioted said John S. Evans to maintain a 
trading establishment at Fort Sill aforesaid, and continuing him therein. 

Specification 5.—On ur about the 10th day of November, 1871, the said William W. 
Bel nap, while Secretary of War as aforesaid, did receive from said Caleb P. Marsh 
$1,500, in consideration of his having appointed said John S. Evans to maintain a 
trading establishment at Fort Sill aforesaid, aud continuing him therein. 

Specificat'on 6.—On or about the 15th day of January, 1872, the said William W. 
Bel Ps whilo Secretary of Waras aforesaid, did receive from said Caleb P. Marsh 
$1,500, in consideration of his haviug appointed said John S. Evans to mainjain a 
trading establishment at Fort Sill aforesaid, and continuing him therein. 

‘Specification 7.—On or about the 13th day of June, 1872, the said William W. Bel- 
knap, while Secretary of War as aforesaid, did recvive from said Caleb P. Marsh 
$1,500, in consideration of his having appointed said John S. Evans to mainta a 
trading establishment at Fort Sill aforesai.l, and continuing him therein. 

Specification 8.—On or about the 22d day of November, 1872, the said William W. 
Belknap, while Secretary of War as aforesaid, did receive from said Caleb P. Marsh 
$1,500, in consideration of his having appointed said John S. Evans to maintain a 
trading establishment at Fort Sill cforesaid, and continuing him thercin. 

Specification 9.—On or about the 28th day of April. 1873, the said William W. Bel- 
knap, while Secretary of War as aforesaid, did receive from said Caleb P. Marsh 
$1,000, in consideration of his having appointed said John S. Evans to maintain a 
trading establishment at Fort Sill aforesaid, and continuing hiin therein. * 
e n 10.—0n or about the 16th day of Juno, 1573, the said William W. 
Bel cap, while Secretary of War asaforesaid, did receivo from said Caleb P, Marsh 
$1,700, in consideration of his having appointed said John S. Evans to maintain a 
trading establishment at Fort Sill aforesaid, and continuing him therein. 

Specification 11.—On or about the 4th day of November, 1873, the said William 
W. Belknap, while Secretary of War as aforesaid, did receive from sail Caleb P, 
Marsh $1,500, in consideration of his having appointed said Johu S. Evans to main- 
tain a trading establishment at Fort Sill aforesaid, and continuing him thercin. 

ee 12.—On or about the 22d day of January, 1874, the said William W. 
Belknap, while Secretary of Waras aforesaid, did receive from said Caleb P, Marsh 
$1,500, in consideration of his having appointed said John S. Evans to maintain a 
trading establishment at Fort Sill aforesaid, and continuing him therein. 

Spresjication 13.—On or abont the 10th day of April, 1874, the said William W. 
Belknap, while Secretary of War as aforesaid, did receive from said Caleb P. Marsh 
$1,500, in consideration of his having appointed said John S. Evans to maintain a 
trading establishment at Fort Sill aforesaid, and continuing him therein, 

ification 14.—On or about the 9:h day of October, 1874, tho said William W. 
Bel p while Secretary of Waras aforesaid, did receive from said Caleb P. Marsh 
$1,500, in consideration of his having appointed said John S, Evans to maintain a 
trading establishment at Fort Sill aforceaid, and continuing him therein. 
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ification 15.—On or about the 24th day of May, 1875, the said William W. 
, while Secretary of War as aforesaid, did receive from said Caleb P. Marsh 
$1,500, in consideration of his having appointed said John S. Evans to maintain a 
trading establishment at Fort Sill aforesaid, and continuing bim therein. 
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spect 16.—On or about the i7thday of November, 1875, the said William 
W. nap, while Secretary of War as aforesaid. did receive from said Caleb P. 
Marsh $1,500, in consideration of his having appointed said John S. Evans to main- 


tain a trading establishment at Fort Sill aforesaid, and continuing him therein. 

es 17.—On or about the 15th day of Jam , 1876, the said William W. 
Belknap, while Secretary of Waras aforesaid, did receive from said Caleb P. Marsh 
$750, in consideration of his haying appointed said John S. Evans to maintain a 
trading establishment at Fort Sill aforesaid, and continuing him therein. 


ARTICLE V. 


That one John S. Evans was, on the 10th day of October, in the 1870. ap- 
pointed by the said Belknap to maintain a trading establishment at Fort Sill. a 
military on the frontier, not in the vicinity of any city or town, and said Bel- 
knap did, from that day Seger pred to the 2d day of March, 1876, permit said 
Evans to maintain the same; and said Bel was induced to make said appoint- 
ment by the influence and request of one Caleb P. Marsh; and said Evans paid to 
said „In consideration of such influence and request and in consideration 
that he should thereby induce said Belknap to make said a tment, divers large 
sums of money at various — amounting to about $12,000 a year from the date 
of said es grees ered the 25th dayof March, 1872, and to about 36.090 a year there- 
after until the 2d day of March, 1876, all which said Belknap well knew; yet said 
Belkvap did, in consideration that he would permit said Evans to continue to main- 
tain said trading establishment and in order that said payments might continue 
and be made by said Evans to said Marsh as aforesaid, corruptly ve from said 
Marsh, either to his, the said Belknap's, own use or to be pad over to the wife of 
said Belknap, divers large sums of money at various times, namely: sum of 
$1,500 on or about the 2d fag November, 1870; the sum of $1,500 on or about the 
17th day of January, 1871; sum of $1,500 on or about the 18th day of April, 1871; 
the sum of $1,500 on or about the 25th day of July, 1871; the sum of $1,500 on or 
about the 10th day of November, 1871; the sum of $1.500 on or about the 15th day 
of January, 1872; the sum of $1,500 on or about the 13th day of June, 1872; the sam 
of $1,500 on or about the 22d day of November, 1872; the sum of $1,000 on or about 
the 28th day of April, 1873; the sum of $1,700 on or about the 16th day of June, 
1873; the sum of 51.800 on or about the 4th day of November, 1873; the sum of 
$1,500 on or about the Nd day of January, 1874; the sum of $1,500 on or about the 10th 
day of Apa 1874; the sum of $1,500 on or about the 9th day of October, 1874; the 
sum of $1,500 on or about the 24th day of May, 1875; the sum of $1,500 on or about 
the 17th day of November, 1875; the sum of $750 on or about the 15th day of Janu- 
ary, 1876; all of which acts and doings were while the said Belknap was Seere 
= War of the United States, as aforesaid, and were a high misdemeanor in saii 
office. 

And the House of Representatives by protestation, savin E to themselves the lib- 
erty of exhibiting at any time hereafter a articles of accusation or im- 

cachment against the said William W. knap, late Sécretary of War of the 
Tnited States, and also of replying to bis answers which he shall make unto the 
articles herein preferred against him, and of offering proof to the same and ev 
part thereof, avd to all and every other article, accusation, or impeachment whic 
shall bo exhibited by them, as the case shall require, dodemand that the said Will- 
iam W. Belknap may be put to answer the high crimes and misdemeanors in office 
berein charged inst him, and that such proceedings, examinations, trials, and 
judgments may be thereupon had and given as may be agreeable to law and justice. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair informs the managers 
that the Senate will take proper order on the subject of the impeach- 
ment, of which due notice shall be given to the House of Representa- 
tives. 

The managers thereupon withdrew. 

On motion of Mr. EDMUNDS, it was 


Ordered, That the articles of impeachment ted this day by the House of 
Representatives be printed for the use of the Senate. nee 


_ WEDNESDAY, April 5, 1876. 
Mr. EDMUNDS. I wish to ask the attention of the Senate to a 


matter which I, after consultation with as many Senators as I could 


find, think it necessary to bring to the notice of the Senate t- 
ing the matter of the impeachment to-day. The third rule of the 
93 in regard to impeachments provides that on this day at one 
o’clock— 

The officer shall administer the oath hereinafter provided to the mem- 


residing 
bersof the Senate then present, and to the other members of the Senate as they 
shall appear, whose daty it shall be to take the same. 


But on examination we are unable to find any statute of the United 
States which authorizes the President of the Senate or the presiding 
officer to administer this oath. It stands upon the rule alone. The 
language of the statute about the authority of the presiding officer 
js that, when Senators appear to take their seats upon an election to 
this body, we presiding officer shall swear them in, and any Senator 
may administer a similar oath to the Vice-President, the President of 
the Senate, when he appears; and there the statute sto 
respect of witnesses who are by law to be sworn by the 
the Senate. - 

In this state of difficulty and in the very grave doubt, at least, 
that in the minds of all the gentlemen whom I lave been able to con- 
sult there is about this being a constitutional compliance with that 
requirement which obliges us to be under oath, (which, of course, im- 
plies a legal and binding oath,) we have thought it best for this occa- 
sion, until provision can be made by law, to submit to the Senate a 
proposition that the Chief Justice of the United States be invited to 
attend at one o’clock to-day to administer these oaths, there being no 
question about his authority to do so. Therefore, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that this portion of Rule 3 which I have read, 
respecting the administration of the oath by the presiding officer, 


ident of 


except in | Pe 


shall be suspended for this day; and if that be unanimously agreed 
to, as of course it requires unanimous consent to suspend this rule, I 
shall then offer an order which will accomplish the next step in the 


matter. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate has heard the proposi- 
tion of the Senator from Vermont, that so much of the rule as per- 
tains to the swearing in of the Senators by the presiding officer be 
suspended for to-day. Is there objection? [A pause.] The Chair 
hears none. The order is unanimously made. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I now offer the following order: 

Ordered, That a committee of two Senators be appointed by the Chair to wait 

the Chief Justice of the United States and invite him to attend in the Senate 
Chamber at one o'clock p. m. this day to administer to Senators the oath required 
by the Constitution in the matter of the impeachment of William W. Belknap, late 
Secretary of War. 


Mr. INGALLS. Can the Senator from Vermont inform us if the 
anthority of the Chief Justice is statutory to administer oaths in cases 
of impeachment ? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. No, sir; not to administer oaths in cases of im- 
peachment; but there is a general authority given the judges of the 
courts of the United States to administer any oath that it is lawful 
for any person to take, to swear persons upon affidavits, or swear an 
body into office, or administer any other oath in the course of proceed: 
ings, as we understand the law. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I desire to inquire of the Senator from Vermont if 
he knows certainly that it will be within the power of the Chief Jus- 
tice to attend, and if not, I suggest whether it would not be well to 
make his resolution in the alternative, in case the Chief Justice should 
not be able to attend, then some associate justice. $ 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I think that may be very well, and I will modify 
the resolution by adding, “ or, in case of his inability to attend, any 
one of the associate justices.’ 

While that correction is being made we propose, as is sn by 
the Senator from Ohio, Mr. THURMAN, j to introduce a bill presently 
to provide for cases of this character, and also to provide, as probably 
we ought, (although that would be a matter for consideration,) an 
authority to the Secretary or the Chief Clerk to administer oaths to 
witnesses, which by statute does not now exist, though that has 
usually been practiced; but it is certainly not authori by law, so 
far as can be discovered. 

Mr. BOGY. I could not very distinctly hear what the Senator from 
Vermont said; therefore I am a little at a loss, and would like to 
know the reason why the presiding officer cannot administer the 
oaths pette on this occasion, 

Mr. EDMUNDS. The reason I stated was that, as we understand 
it, in order to make an oath a lawful oath, it must be administered 
by some person authorized by law to administer oaths, and there is 
no law that can be discovered which confers that authority, the pres- 
ent law merely conferring it upon the presiding officer in the case of 
the first appearance of Senators when elected. 

Mr. BOGY. The difficulty was that I had not heard the Senator 
from Vermont distinctly. 

Mr. WRIGHT. I ask to have the resolution reported as modified. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will be reported. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Ordered, That a committee of two Senators be appointed by the Chair to wait 
upon the Chief Justice of the United States and invite him to attend in the Sonate 
Chamber at one o'clock p. m. day, or, in case of his inability to attend, any 
one of the associate justices. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question ig on agreeing to the 
resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


The PRESIDENT pro tem The Chair appoints the Senator 


pore. 
‘from Vermont [Mr. EDMUNDS] and the Senator from Ohio [Mr. THUR- 


MAN] as the committee. 


The Chief Justice of the United States, Hon. Morrison R, Waite, 
subsequently entered the Senate Chamber, escorted by Messrs. ED- 
MUNDS and THURMAN, the committee appointed for the purpose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The hour of one o’clock having ar- 
rived, the Senate, according to its rule, will now proceed to the con- 
sideration of the articles of impeachment exhibited by the House of 
Representatives against William W. Belknap, late Secretary of War. 
ae 1 55 Justice will take the seat provided for him at the right of 
the Chair. 

The Chief Justice took a seat by the side of the President pro tem- 
re of the Senate, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate will give attention 
while the constitutional oath is being administered. 

The Chief Justice administered the oath to the President pro tem- 
pore, as follows: 

You do 5 swear that in all things appertaining to the trial of the impeach- 


ment of William W. Belknap, iate Secretary of War, now pending. ou will doim- 
partial justice according to the Constitution and laws: So help you G 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will now call the roll 
of Senators alphabetically in groups of six, and Senators as they are 
so called will advance to the desk and take the oath. 

Mr. MORTON. If there be no objection on the part of any Senator, 


I suggest that all the Senators be sworn at once, standing in their 
places. Isee no objection to that. It will save time and some trouble. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the proposition 
of the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. THURMAN. There may be some doubt about 1 1 5 855 who 
are sworn if we proceed in that way. I think we had better follow 
the precedent heretofore established. 

Mr. MORTON. Very well. ; 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll alphabetically, and the 
Chief Justice administered the oath to Senators ANTHONY, BAYARD, 
Boy, Boorn, BouTWwELL, BRUCE, CAMERON of Pennsylvania, CAM- 
ERON of Wisconsin, CLAYTON, COCKRELL, COOPER, RAGIN, Davis, 
Dawes, DORSEY, EATON, EDMUNDS, FRELINGHUYSEN, GORDON, HAMIL- 
TON,HAMLIN, HARVEY, HITCHCOCK, INGALLS, Jones of Florida, KELLY, 
KERNAN, KEY, LOGAN, MCCREERY, MCDONALD, MCMILLAN, MAXEY, 
MERRIMON, MITCHELL, MORRILL of Vermont, Morton, NORWOOD, 
OGLESBY, PADDOCK, RANDOLPH, SARGENT, SAULSBURY, SHARON,SHER- 
MAN, SPENCER, STEVENSON, THURMAN, WALLACE, West, WHYTE, 
WINDOM, WITHERS, and WRIGHT. < : 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The absentees on the call will now 
be called, so that in case they have entered the Chamber since the 
oath has been administered they may come forward. 

The Chief Clerk called the names of the absentees, as follows: 
Messrs. ALCORN, ALLISON, BURNSIDE, CAPERTON, CHRISTIANCY, CONK- 
LING, CONOVER, DENNIS, ENGLISH, GOLDTHWAITE, HOWE, JOHNSTON, 
JoNEs of Nevada, MORRILL of Maine, PATTERSON, RANSOM, ROBERT- 
SON, and WADLEIGH. 

The Chief Justice thereupon withdrew from the Senate Chamber, 
escorted by Messrs. EDMUNDS and THURMAN. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I offer the following order, 
and ask for its present consideration ; 

the House of tatives that the Senate 

is now jee oy 1 e ee cles of tenn a peat William W. Bel- 

2 gi) we of War, and is ready to receive the managers on the part of the 
onse „ 


The order was to. 
At one o’clock and forty minutes p. m. the managers of the im- 
hment on the part of the House of Representatives appeared at 
the bar and their presence was announced by the Sergeant-at-Arms. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Se t-at-Arms will conduct 
the managers to the seats provided for them within the bar of the 
Senate, ; 

The managers were conducted to the seats assigned them within 
the space in front of the Secretary's desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Gentlemen managers, the Senate is 
now organized for the trial of the impeachment of William W. Bel- 
knap, late Secretary of War. 

Mr. Manager LORD rose and said: Mr. President, we pray for the 
issuing of process against William W. Belknap, late Secretary of War, 
on the articles hitherto presented. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Mr. President, I offer the following order: 


Ordered, That a summons be issued, as required by the rules of procedure and 

ractice in the Senate when sitting for the trial of impeachment, to William W. 

Belknap, returnable on Monday, the 17th day of the present month, at one o'clock 
in the afternoon. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore put the question on the proposed 
order, and it was to. 

Mr. Manager LORD. That is satisfactory to the managers. 

The managers thereupon withdrew. 

Mr. STEVENSON. If there is no further business I move that the 
court adjourn. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Ido nat think that is precisely the proper motion 
to make under the rules, I think we ought to adjourn until the day 
at which the summons is returnable; and therefore 

Mr. STEVENSON. I should like to ask the Senator from Vermont 
whether the counsel of General Belknap are satisfied with the period 
of time fixed for his appearance? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I donot understand the Senator. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I desire to know whether there has been any 
conference with General Belknap’s counsel to learn whether the period 
fixed for his ap nee is ample enough to meet with their wishes. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I am not authorized to speak for anybody but 
myself. Speaking for myself, I say, as a Senator sitting on this trial 
and as a judge, that I have not had and do not expect to have any 
conference with the counsel of General 1 ut I have pro- 
posed this period of time as a reasonable and suita leone. Of course, 
when he appears, if he needs further time he will apply for it. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, I did not suppose there was any 
impropriety in the question, nor did I suppose that there was any- 
thing that could be implied by the question; but certainly a good 
deal of time may be saved to the Senate, and I see no impropriety in 
the managers, if they think proper, before the time is fixed, having 
a friendly interview with the counsel of General Belknap as to what 
would be a proper time. If we adjourn now until Monday week, and 
then ten days more should be asked, we shall lose that much time, 
which it seems to me might be avoided by some conference with the 
counsel of General Belknap. That was the only reason I made the 
suggestion. 

r. EDMUNDS. Iam sure the Senator ought not to have under- 
stood me as intending to reflect on the propriety of his question, but 
only as stating my own view of what it would be proper for me to 


do under the circumstances. I move that the Senate sitting for this 
trial adjourn until the 17th instant. 

Mr. BOGY. Before the motion to adjourn is put I should like to 
make an inquiry; and I call the attention of the Senator from Ver- 
mont to what I am about to state. Isee by the twenty-fourth rule 
that the summons has to be returned to the Senate or to the court at 
twelve o’clock and thirty minutes p. m 
o'clock. 
ges PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion to adjourn does not fix 

e time, 

Mr. EDMUNDS. The Senator has turned to a form, and that form 
nepen to say twelve o’clock and thirty minutes, but the Senate has 
ordered, changing that form which I thought it was convenient to do, 
and as it was merely a form I did not suppose it was necessary to make 
a separate motion on that subject to make the form say “one o'clock,” 
in order that the necessary preliminaries from half-past twelve, usual 
on such occasions, might take place beforehand. 

Mr. BOGY. That may be; I speak on this subject with very great 
modesty, for I really know nothing about it; but, nevertheless, the 
forms being given in the rules, I am of the opinion that they are a part 
of the rules, and unless a very good reason can be given why the 
forms should be departed from, it may be that the very first step we 
take in this proceeding may possibly be wrong. The form is given in 
a gpn rule, andi t would be a very easy thing to conform to that form 
which appears to be a part-of that joint rule as adopted for this spe- 
cific 9 1 017 

Mr. EDMUNDS. It is not a joint rule, but a rule of the Senate. It 
is a form of the Senate rather thau a rule. 

Mr. BOGY. It is a Senate rule, nevertheless; and why not con- 
form to the rule! 

Mr. EDMUNDS. It would have been very well to have made that 
suggestion before the order of the Senate had been adopted fixing the 
hour of one o'clock as the moment at which this accused person should 
appear. But if the Senate has adopted an order which is contrary to 
a form which it had previously adopted, I take it that the adoption 
of this order must, for the time being, override the form of the writ 
of summons fixing a different hour. 

Mr. BOGY. I would suggest to the Senator is it not a rale? The 
form makes it a rule. Is it not so? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Suppose that to be so, if the Senate, without ob- 
jection, orders that a particular moment named in the rule shall be 
for a particular occasion changed to another moment, I take it that 
order making the change would be binding nevertheless, Certainly 
the Senate, in the presence of the managers, has ordered that this 
summons shall issue for this person to appear on the 17th instant, at 
the hour of one o’clock in the afternoon, which is, to be sure, a half 
hour later than the form of the summons names. So the present 
order of the Senate is that the summons go in that way; and until 
that order is roversed, I take it, it will bind the President of the 
Senate and the executive officers to follow it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Vermont moves 
that the Senate sitting for the trial of the impeachment adjourn un- 
til the 17th instant. 

Mr. BOGY. The suggestion I have made has not been disposed of. 
Perhaps there is nothing that the court can dispose of. Nevertheless 
it does seem to me that the form is a rule, a rule prescribed by the 
Senate for the government of the Senate when it sits asa court. This 
body in its capacity of a court has changed that rule. It may be al- 
together eed, Tam not clear that it is proper. If there could be 
any way by which we could retrace our steps and conform to what 
appears to me to be a rule, because it is a form prescribed by the Sen- 
ate as a Senate for the government of this court as a court of impeach- 
ment, and which we as a court perhaps cannot well change, it is a 
subject worthy of being considered, and I suggest that the matter be 
more thoroughly investigated. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Mr. President, I think it right to say to my friend 
from Missouri that so far from our inability to change the forms of 

rocedure sitting as a court, as the expression is, when the late Chief 
5 ustice of the United States appeared, these rules having been adopted 
by the Senate before he did appear to preside at the trial of Mr. 
Johnson, the President of the United States, he thought, and sub- 
mitted to the Senate that it ought to adopt these rules while we were 
sitting as a court, inasmuch as its composition was such that a new 
element was introduced into it on that occasion. And accordinglys 
the Senate sitting as a court, or 355 for the trial of the impeach- 
ment, which is the same thing, adopted over again these rules as part 
of its orders. So I think there can be no question, judging from the 
previous consideration given to the subject, that it is perfectly com- 
petent for us to change or to modify these forms by any order that 
we choose to make sitting as a court. That was the general opinion 
at that time. Although it was thought by many Senators that it was 

nite unnecessary to adopt them over again merely because the Chief 
Sitea, a new element, had come in, yet everybody agreed that it 
was competent to do it; and, out of respect to his wishes, it was done. 

Mr. SHERMAN. If I understand it, the Senate have only fixed one 
o'clock as the hour for the return of the process. It seems to me we 
ought to adjourn until half past twelve o’clock, with a view to mak- 
ing the necessary pre‘iminaries before that. 

. EDMUNDS. Certainly, that is the time the rule provides we 
shall meet. 


and this order speaks of one 


Mr. SHERMAN. I do not see that there is any difficulty. The 
summons calls on General Belknap to appear at one o’clock. That is 
not at all inconsistent with the rule; but the court is to convene at 
half past twelve o'clock for the purpose of eking Leip sar or- 
ders and arrangements. The action of the Senate thus far is in per- 
fect harmony wigi the rules. 

Mr. BAYARD. All that I have to guide my mind is the rules of 
the Senate on the subject. Looking at them, it seems to me that the 

` suggestion of the Senator from Missouri is entitled to a great deal of 
consideration. Rule 7 provides that 

The presi m £ the Senate shall direct all parations in the 
Senate Sande and the presiding officer on the trial shall Shor all Ge Taa of 
proceedings while the Senate are sitting for the purpose of trying an impeachment, 
and all forms during the trial not otherwise specially provided for. 

There is in the twenty-fourth rule a special provision, according to 
my understanding, of the form of the summons to be served upon the 
party impeached, and that form requires the impeached party— 

To be and appear before the Senate of the United States of America, at their 
Chamber in the city of Washington, on the — day of , at twelve o'clock and 
thirty Frey after noon, then and there to answer to the said articles of impeach- 
ment, £o. 

By Rule 9 it is provided that— 

At twelve o'clock and thirty minutes after noon of the day appointed for the re- 
turn of the summons R the person impeached, the legislative and executive 
business of the Senate s be suspended, and the Secre of the Senate shall ad- 
minister an oath to the returning officer in the form following. 

Then follows the form preseribed for the returning officer. 
tenth rule provides that— 

The m impeached shall then be called to appear and answer tho articles of 


im ent against him, If he appear, or any person for him, the appearance 
shall be recorded, stating particularly if by himest?. or by agent or attorney, nam- 


ing the person appearing, and the capacity in which he appears. 
It seems to me, with all due respect for the superior experience of 
those who have heretofore sat in business of this kind, that the lan- 
uage of the rules is directory, and I cannot imagine any inconven- 
ience or ill to follow from our following their language with precis- 
ion. If the Senate has, from inadvertence or from any other cause, 
fixed a time for the appearance contrary to that prescribed by the 
form contained in Rule 24, it seems to me that it is erring upon the 
side of caution if it follows the rule by amending the order lately 
made, Isee no possible objection to the amendment of the order, 
and if it be fixed at twelve o’clock and thirty minutes of the after- 
noon of the day named for the return of the writ, then it will be in 
precise accordance with the form prescribed in Rule 24 and also in 
accordance with Rules 9 and 10, which fix the time of the return of 
that writ for the swearing of the officer as to the trne service of the 
process and of the appearance of the party, either in person or by 
attorney. I think it is just possible that there might be a technical 
objection made to the hour and minute of the return of this service. 
It may not be one of substance; but even if of form, if it be neces- 
sary for the Senate then to pass upon it, certainly the necessity for 
pasig upon it can be saved by an amendment of the order of the 
nate as made just now. 
Therefore I trust there will be a reconsideration of that order for 
the purpose of having an order made in accordance with the twenty- 
j fourth rule. No harm can come, but much difficulty may be saved. 
Mr. WHYTE. Mr. President, I should like to ask the President of 
the Senate whether it is not proper for us in the first instance, as a 
court, to adopt the rules of procedure by the Senate in cases of im- 
hment? It was the opinion of the Chief Justice in the trial 
which last took place in this Hall that while the Senate might as a 
Senate in its legislative capacity rea — certain rules in regard to im- 
peachment, it was necessary for the Senate when sitting as a court 
of impeachment to adopt those rules as such court. Therefore I sug- 
gest to the Chair whether it is not proper for us in this instance to 
mon the rules before we discuss any questions arising under those 
rules 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Iinsist upon the motion I made, that the Senate, 
sitting for the trial of this impeachment, stand adjourned until the 
17th instant at half past twelve o'clock. 

Mr. BOGY. Before that motion is put I hope that this matter may 
be further considered. I intend to present a motion that the order 
which has been made, for the return of service at one o’clock, be 
amended so as to make the return at half past twelve. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. That cannot be properly done without the pres- 
ence of the managers. 

Mr. BOGY. Why is it not proper? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. And there is not the slightest need of it. 

Mr. BOGY. I can see no reason for the Senator’s suggestion. Any 
order made by a court can be changed by the court on a proper case 
being made out. I desire to present the question to this body in a 
proper way. The very limited discussion which has taken place upon 
the subject has tended to confirm me in the belief that we are depart- 
ing, in the very first step we take, from the rules prescribed for our 
guidance, If the motion of the Senator from Vermont be insisted 
upon, I hope it will not be carried, so that I may make a motion to 
amend the order which has been made. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Vermont, that the Senate sitting for the trial of the 
Lo arch ri adjourn until the 17th instant at half past twelve 
o'clock. 
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Mr. BOGY. The motion I would make of course cannot be enter- 
tained if that motion is carried. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. That is so. , 

Mr. BOGY. Iam extremely sorry that at the very first step the 
Senator from Vermont should be rather disposed to cut short and be 
curt about this thing. I desire no offense to him and do not question 
anything he may have done. I am inclined to think we have com- 
mitted an error; and the views expressed by the Senator from Dela- 
ware confirm me in that opinion. To dispose of this thing in that 
manner, I think, is not Sosine the subject or those persons that do 
not agree with the Senator with much courtesy. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I ask unanimous consent to make an observation, 
as all this debate is out of order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will state that as differ- 
ent Senators were speaking he supposed it was done by unanimous 
consent. The rule is explicit that there shall be no debate. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I ask unnanimous consent to make a statement. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The Chair hears 


none. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I wish to state to my honorable friend from Mis- 
souri that I have not intended to be either curt or short; but after the 
subject has, by unanimous consent, been considered upon both sides 
of the views it struck me that the simplest way of testing the sense 
of the Senate upon this question of half past twelve or one o’clock 
would be to make this motion. If a majority of this body are of 
opinion that we have exceeded our jurisdiction in making this order 
returnable at one o’clock instead of half past twelve, of course it will 
be their bounden duty to refuse to adjourn and to send for the man- 
agers and have the order amended; but if they are of opinion that 
this court can change one of its forms by making an order inconsist- 
ent with it as to an hour, without violating the Constitution of the 
United States, then I take it the Senate will be willing to adjourn 
until that time. Making this explanation to my friend, lest he may 
have misunderstood the spirit in which I made the motion, I take my 


seat. 

Mr. BOGY. I shall feel compelled under the circumstances to call 
for the yeas and nays upon the question, a thing which I have never 
done in this body before. I think we are starting wrong in this thing, 
and therefore I call for the yeas and nays on the motion of adjourn- 
ment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the roll of 
Senators who have been duly sworn. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, as directed; and the result was 
announced—yeas 38, nays 10; as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Anthony, Booth, Boutwell, Bruce, Cameron of Pennsylvania, 
Cameron of Wisconsin, Clayton, Cockrell, Dawes, Dorsey, Edmunds, 8 
Gordon, Hamilton, Hamlin, Hitchcock, Jones of Florida, Kelly, Kernan, Key, Lo- 
gan, MoUreery, McDonald, McMillan, Maxey, Merrimon, Mitchell, Morrill of Ver- 
es Moree, 3 Paddock, Sargent, Sherman, Spencer, Wallace, West, Win- 

om, an 2 

NAYS—Messrs. Bayard, Bogy, Cooper, Davis, Eaton, Norwood, Randolph, Sauls- 
bury, Whyte, and Withers—l 
12 * G—Messrs. Cragin, Ferry, Harvey, Ingalls, Sharon, Stevenson, and 

urman—T. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate sitting for the trial of 
the impeachment stands adjourned until the 17th instant, at twelve 
o'clock and thirty minutes p. m. 


MONDAY, April 17, 1876. 


The Chief Justice of the United States entered the Senate Cham- 
ber, escorted by Messrs. EDMUNDS and THURMAN, the committee ap- 
pointed for the a 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The hour of twelve o’clock and 
thirty minutes having arrived, in pursuance of rule the legislative 
and executive business of the Senate will be suspended and the Senate 
will proceed to the consideration of the articles of impeachment ex- 
hibited by the House of Representatives against William W. Belknap, 
late Secretary of War. 

The Chief Justice took a seat by the side of the President pro tem- 
pore of the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Sergeant-at-Arms will make 
the opening proclamation. 

The SERGEANT-AT-ARMS. Hear ye! Hear ye! Hear ye! All per- 
sons are commanded to keep silence on pain of imprisonment while 
the Senate of the United States is sitting for the trial of the articles 
of impeachment exhibited by the House of Representatives against 
William W. Belknap, late Secretary of War. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will now call tho 
names of those Senators who have not been sworn, and such Senators 
as they are called will advance to the desk and take the oath. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the names of the Senators who had 
not been heretofore sworn; and the Chief Justice administered the 
oath to Senators ALLISON, BURNSIDE, CAPERTON, CHRISTIANCY, CONK- 
LING, CONOVER, DENNIS, GOLDTHWAITE, HOWE, JONES of Nevada, 
MORRILL of Maine, RANSOM, and ROBERTSON, 
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On motion of Mr. EDMUNDS, it was 

Ordered, That the 8 inform the House of Representatives that the Sen. 
ate is in its Chamber and y to proceed with the trial of the impeachment of 
WEN Belknap, and that seats are provided for the accommodation of the 
mem 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will invite the House 
accordingly. 

At one o’clock p. m. William W. Belknap entered the Senate Cham- 
ber, accompanied by his counsel, Hon. Jeremiah 8. Black, Hon. Mont- 
gomery Blair, and Hon. M. H. Carpenter, who were conducted to the 
seats assigned them in the space in front of the Secretary’s desk on 
the right of the Chair. 

At one o’clock and two minutes p. m. the Sergeant-at-Arms an- 
nounced the man on the part of the House of Representatives. 

The PRESIDENT pro ee The managers will be admitted and 
conducted to seats provided for them within the bar of the Senate. 

The ma rs were conducted to seats provided in the space in 
front of the Becretary's desk on the left of the Chair, namely: Hon. 
Scott Lorn, of New York; Hon. J. Proctor Knorr, of Kentucky; 
Hon. WILLIAM P. LYNDE, of Wisconsin; Hon. J. A. McManon, of 
Ohio; Hon. G. A. Jenks, of Pennsylvania; Hon. E. G. LAPHAM, of 
New York; and Hon. GEORGE F. HOAR, of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Manager LORD. Mr. President, in accordance with the invi- 
tation extended, the House of Representatives has resolved itself into 
a Committee of the Whole and will attend upon this sitting of this 
court on being waited upon by the Sergeant-at-Arms, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Sergeant-at-Arms will wait 
apon the House of Representatives and invite them to the Chamber 
of the Senate. 

At one o'clockand five minutes p. m. the Sergeant-at-Arms announced 
the presence of the members of the House of Representatives, who 
entered the Senate Chamber preceded by the chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House, (Mr. SAMUEL J. RANDALL, of Pennsylya- 
nia,) into which that body had resolved itself to witness the trial, 
who was accompanied by the Speaker and Clerk of the House. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will now read the 
minutes of the sitting on Wednesday, the 5th instant. 

The Secretary read the Journal of proceedings of the Senate sitting 
for trial of the impeachment of Wednesday, April 5, 1876. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will now read the re- 
turn of the Sergeant-at-Arms to the summons directed to be served. 

The Secretary read the following return appended to the writ of 
summons : 

The foregoing writ of summons addressed to William W. Belknap and the fore- 

ing t addressed to me were duly served upon the said William W. Bel- 
Fie ty delivering to and leaving with him true and attested copies of the same 
at No, 2022 G street, Washington City, the residence of the said William W. Bel- 
knap, on Thursday the 6th day of April, 1876, at six o'clock and forty minutes in 
the afternoon of that day. 

JOHN R. FRENCH, 


Sergeant-at-Arms of the Senate of the United States. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understands that Rule 
9 will be suspended for reasons already stated, and the Chief Justice. 
will now administer the oath to the officer attesting the truth of this 
return. 

The Chief Justice administered the following oath to the Sergeant- 
at-Arms: 

b th 
ess issued on the 6th day of April, by the Senate of the United. States, against W 
erein de. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The committee will please escort the 
Chief Justice to the Supreme Court room. 

The Chief Justice retired, escorted by the committee, Mr. EDMUNDS 
and Mr. THURMAN. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Sergeant-at-Arms will now call 
William W. Belknap, the respondent, to appear and answer the charges 
of impeachment brought against him. 

The SERGEANT-AT-ARMS. William W. Belknap, William W. Bel- 
knap,ap and answer the articles of impeachment exhibited against 
you by the Honse of Representatives. 

Mr, CARPENTER. Mr. President, William W. Belknap, a private 
citizen of the United States and of the State of Iowa, in p Oelah to 
the summons of the Senate sitting as a court of impeachment to try 
the articles presented against him by the House of Representatives of 
tho United States, appears at the bar of the Senate sitting as a court 
of impeachment and interposes the following plea; which I will ask 
the Secretary to read and request that it cant he filed. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


In the Senate of the United States sitting as a court of impeachment, 


Tue Unsirep STATES oF AMERICA ) U) articles of impeachment of the House of 
i vs. ? presentatives of the United States of 

WituamM W. BELKNAP. America, of high crimes and misdemeanors., 
And the said William W. Belknap, named in the said articles of impeachment, 
comes here before the honorable the Senate of the United States sitting as a court 
of impeachment, in his own proper person, and says that this honorable court onght 
not to have or take further cognizance of the said articles of impeachment exhib- 
ited and presented against by the Honse of Representatives of the United 
States, because, he says, that before and at the time when the said House of Rep- 
resentatives ordered and directed that ho, the said Belknap, should be impeached 
at the bar of tho Senate, and at the time when the said articles of im hment 
were exhibited and presented against him, the said Belknap, by the said House of 
Representatives, he, the said Belknap, was not, nor hath he since been, nor is he 


now an officer of the United States; but at the said times was, ever since hath been, 
and now is ae citizen of the United States and of the State of Iowa and this 


be, the said „is ready to verify; wherefore be prays judgment whether 

this court can or take further ce of the said a gs im ive 

UNTIED STATES OF AMERICA, ; 
District of Columbia, s8: 


William W Belknap, being first duly sworn on oath, says that the foregoing 
by him subscribed is ras in — and fact. a ay 
WM. W. BELENAP. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 17th day of 5 T 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Mr. President, Judge Jeremiah S. Black, Hon. 
Montgomery Blair, and myself also appear as counsel for Mr. Belknap. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will note the appear- 
ance of the respondent and the presence of the counsel named. 

Mr. Manager LORD. Mr. President, the managers pray a copy of 
the plea that has been filed, and the House of Representatives ask 
time to consider what replication to make to the plea of William W. 
Belknap, late Secretary of War, to the jurisdiction of this Senate sit- 
Hanas a court of impeachment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There is no yn eee I believe, to 
the filing of the plea of the respondent. The Chair hears no objec- 
tion; it will be filed. The managers will please reduce their motion 
to writing. 

Mr. Maea LORD. We will do so. 

The PRESIDENT 1295 tempore. The Chair will state to the officers 
and members of the House of Representatives, that if it is to their 
convenience to withdraw at any time, they are at liberty to do so. 

The House of Representatives then withdrew. 

Mr. Manager LORD. Mr. President, I have sent to the Secretary 
the request of the managers. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The managers submit a motion, 
which will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

The managers on the part of the House of tatives request a copy of the 
plea filed by W. W. Belknap, late Secretary of War, and the House of Representa- 
tives desiro time until W. y, the 19th 5 one o'clock, to consider what 
replication to make to the plea of the said W. W. Belknap, late Secretary of War, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Senators, you have heard the mo- 
tion of the managers, Those who concur will say ay; those who non- 
concur will say no, [putting the question.] The ayes have it; the 
Senate so orders. 

The Chair will ask the gentlemen counsel for the respondent if they 
will be ready to proceed at the time named in the motion submitted 
by the managers? 

Mr. CARPENTER. That will gepeng entirely upon what the man- 
agers do. We cannot anticipate. they do what we suppose they 
will do, we shall be ready. If not, we shall have to consider what 
we will do next. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Have the managers on the part of 
the House of Representatives anything further to propose ? 

Mr. Manager LORD. We have nothing further to propose at this 
time. With the leave of the Senate we beg permission to retire. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Leave is granted. Have counsel 
for the respondent anything further to propose ? 

Mr. CARPENTER. Nothing, Mr. President. 

The managers and counsel thereupon withdrew. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. hat is the pleasure of the Senate ? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I move that the Senate sitting for the trial of the 
. adjourn until Wednesday next, at half past twelve 
o'clock. 


The motion was agreed to; and the Senate sitting for the trial of the 
impeachment adjourned to Wednesday, the 19th instant, at twelve 
o’clock and thirty minutes p. m. 


WEDNESDAY, April 19, 1876. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The hour of twelve o’clock and 
thirty minutes having arrived, es ala to the rules the legislative 
and executive business of the Senate will be suspended, and the Sen- 
ate will proceed to the consideration of the articles of im 
exhibited by the House of Representatives against William W. Bel- 
knap, late Secretary of War. The Sergeant-at-Arms will open the 
session by proclamation. 

The SERGEANT-AT-ARMS. Hear ye! Hear ye! Hear ye! All per- 
sons are commanded to keep silence while the Senate of the United 
States is sitting for the trial of the articles of impeachment exhibited 
by the House of Representatives against William W. Belknap, late 
Secretary of War. 

5 The respondent appeared with his counsel, Messrs. Black, Blair, and 
arpenter. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair observes that the man- 
agers are not present. If there be no objection, the Secretary will 
inform the managers, before the minutes are read, that the Senate is 
ready for the trial; pending which, if there be no objection, the Sec- 
retary will call the roll of Senators who were heretofore absent and 
have not been sworn. 
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The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the names of the Senators who 
have not been heretofore sworn; and the President pro tempore ad- 
ministered the oath to Senators ENGLISH and PATTERSON, a law having 
been passed providing for the administration of oaths by the presiding 
officer of the Senate. 

At twelve o’clock and forty-five minutes p. m., Mr. G. M. ADAMS, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives, appeared below the bar and 
delivered the “regia message : . 

Mr. President, I am directed by the House of Representatives to in- 
form the Senate that the House of Representatives have adopted a 
replication to the plea of William W. Belknap, late Secretary of War, 
to the articles of impeachment exhibited against him, aud that the 
2 will be presented to the Senate by the managers on the part of 

e House. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate is now ready to receive 
the managers. 

At twelve o'clock and fifty-two minutes p. m. the Sergeant-at-Arms 
announced the managers of the impeachment on thepart of the House 
of Representatives. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Se: t-at-Arms will conduct 
ae managers to the seats prepared for them within the bar of the 

nate. 

The managers (with the exception of Mr. KNOTT, who was not pres- 
ent) were conducted to the seats assigned them. 

he PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will now read the 
minutes of the last day’s proceedings. 

The Secretary read the journal of the 8 of the Senate sit- 
ting yes SE are of the impeachment of William W. Belknap, of Mon- 

ay, April 17. 

The PRESIDENT pro tem The message received from the 
House of Representatives will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
IX THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

April 19, 1876. 
Resolved, Thata riggs shader eee the Clerk of the House, inform 
ing the Senate that the House of Representatives has adopted a replication to the 
plea of William W. Belknap, late Secretary of War, to the articles of impeachment 
exhibited against him, and that the same will be presented to the Senate by the 
managers on the part of the House. 


Attest: 
GEO. M. ADAMS, Olerk. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Gentlemen managers, in accordance 


with the order of the Senate fixing the honr of one o’clock as the time | th 


at which it will hear you, the Senate is now ready to hear you. 

Mr. Manager LORD. Mr. President, the House of Representatives 
having adopted a replication to the plea of William W. Belknap to 
the jurisdiction of this court, as advised by the resolution just read, 
the managers are instructed to present the replication to the Senate 
sitting as a court of impeachment, and to request that the same may 
be read by the Secretary and filed among the Senate’s papers. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The replication will be read by the 
Secretary. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


In the Senate of the United States sitting as a court of impeachment. 
THE UNITED STATES OF 5889 5 


vs. 
WILLIAM W. BELKNAP. 

The replication of the House of Representatives of the United States in their own 

5 also in the name of the Peo e of the United States, to the plea of 


ting, on behalf of 
themselves and the people of the United States, the es of 1 ex- 
i i said William W. 


matters 
alleged in the said plea are not sufficient to exempt the oid William W. Bel- 
knap from answering the said articles of impeachment, because they say that at the 
time all the acts in said articles of impeachment were done and com- 
mitted, and thence continuously don apd Ag fee March, A. D. 1 the said 
William W. Belknap was Secretary of War of the United States, as in said articles 
of impeachment averred, and, , that by the Constitution of the United 
States the House of Representatives had power to prefer the articles of impeach- 
ment, and the Senate have full and the sole power to Bocas same. Wherefore, 
they demand that the plea aforesaid of the said Will W. Belknap be not 
allowed, but that the said William W. Belknap be required to answer the said 
articles of impeachment. = 


presentatives of the United States, so ting in behalf of 
themselves and the people of the United States the ‘said articles im ent 
exhibited by them to the Senate of the United States the said William W. 
Belknap, for a second and further replication to the plea of the said William W. 
2 7 festek the matters alleged in the said plea are not sufficient to exempt 
the said William W. Belknap from answering the said articles of impeachment, be- 
cause they say that at the time of the commission by the said William W. Bel 
of the acts antl matters set forth in the said articles of im ent he, said Will- 
iam W. Belknap, was an officer of the United States, as gel in the said articles 


` resentatives a the same, the said Belknap being at the time aware of such in- 


r and of the evidence taken and of such proposed report. 
And the House of Representatives farther say that, while its said committee was 
its said aeS to the Honse of Representatives recom- 
d William W. Belknap for the matters and 


ers. 
mending 


and p: 
e impeachment of the 


things set forth in the said articles, the said William W. Lr with fall know). 
edge thereof, resigned 88 as such officer on the said 2d day of March. A. 
D. 1876, with intent to evade the proceedings of impeachment against him. And 
the House of Representatives resolved to impeach the said William W. Belkna’ 
for said matters as in said articles set forth on said 2d day of March, A. D. 

And the House of Representatives say that by the Constitution of the United 
States the House of Re tatives had power to prefer said articles of impeach- 
ment against the said William W. Belknap, and that the Senate sitting as a court 
of ana steep! gabon the same. 


Wherefore the House of Representatives demand that the plea aforesaid be not 
allowed, but that the said William W. Belknap be compelled to answer the said 
articles of impeachment. 

MICHAEL C. KERR, 

TON Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

X GEORGE M. ADAMS. 
Olerk of the House of Representatives. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore, If there be no objection, the repli- 


cation will be filed. The Chair hears none. Have the managers any- 
thing further to offer? 

Mr. M r LORD. Mr. President, I understand that we have 
nothing further to do until we hear from the other side. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Gentlemen of counsel, what have 
you to offer? 

Mr. CARPENTER. Mr. President, Mr. Belknap, the respondent, 
wishes a copy of the replications which have been filed to his pleain 
abatement, and for time to consider the same and frame pleadingsin 
reply; and I suggest Monday next as the day, and submit a written 
motion to that effect. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the motion. 

The Secretary as follows: 

In the Senate of the United States sitting as a court of impeachment. 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA } Uponarticlesof impeachment presented by the 


vs. ouse of Representatives against the said 
Wut W. BELKNAP. William W. Belknap. 


Mr. President, the respondent asks for copies of the ig saree this day filed 
by the managers and asks for time until Monday next to e pleadings to meet 


e same. 
WILLIAM W. BELKNAP. 


Mr. EDMUNDS. Mr. President, I wish to offer an order upon this 
subject in a moment. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The order will be put in writing and 


reported. 

Nr. Manager LORD. Mr. President, we desire of course to offer all 
possible indulgence to the other side, and we do not deem that the 
request for time until next Monday is in itself unreasonable, and yet 
ere are reasons, which need not now be stated, for having this 
matter hastened as much as is possible. The managers therefore in- 
struct me to ask that the day be fixed on Friday next, instead of 
Monday next. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Mr. President, I have reduced an order to writing 


which I submit. 
The PRESIDENT tem; The order will be read. 
The Secretary as follows: 
Ordered, That the dent file his rejoinder on or before the 24th day of April, 


instant, and that the Honse of Representatives file their surrejoinder, if any, on 
or before the 25th day of April, instant. 

Ordered, That the trial proceed on the 27th day of April, instant, at twelve o'clock 
and thirty minutes afternoon. 


Mr. CONKLING, What days are they? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. The 24th is Monday; the 25th, Tuesday, and the 
27th, the day of trial, Thursday, of next week. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Senators, you have heard the mo- 
tion pro by the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I shall then propose that the Senate sitting for 
this trial adjourn until the last day named, the 27th instant. 

Mr. C ENTER. Mr. President, I desire to understand that or- 
der. The 24th is Monday, as I understand, and the court is not to be 
in session on that day. 

Mr. CONKLING. How will the rejoinder be received ? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Let it be filed with the Clerk. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Mr. President, we desire not to deal with any- 
thing less than the court in our pleadings from beginning to ond. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Iwill modify it by adding “file and serve on the 
other party copies,” so as to save the necessity of any further order on 
the subject. 

The PRESIDENT 852 tempore. The Secretary will modify the order 
accordingly and wi Ly 85 it as modified, 

Mr. CARPENTER. Mr. President, I desire to suggest to the Sen- 
ate that we cannot serve any papers on the other ale, We have no 
standing in the House of ee ee The courtesy that the 
Senate has extended to us to be here has not been extended by the 
House. I do not see how we can serve any papers on the House. We 
cannot get in. 

Mr. CONKLING. Mr. President, I move to amend the order so as 
to provide that the papers referred to shall be filed with the Secre- 
tary, and that he deliver copies to either side promptly on applica- 

10n. 

The PRESIDENT tempore. The Secre will commit the 
amendment of the 3 from New York to sen? eh 

Mr. Manager HOAR. Mr. President, I respectfully suggest, at the 
request of my associates, that we do not understand in what position 


— — —— — . ˖ĩ˖ 
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the House of Representatives will be placed under that order. Cer- 
tainly it is not in accordance with their custom to make application 
to the Secretary of the Senate. pat 

Mr. Manager LORD. I would suggest, Mr. President, as relieving 
the difficulty, that the Secretary be directed to serve a copy on the 
Clerk of the House. z 

Mr. CONKLING. Ihave no objection, Mr, President, to so modify- 
ing my amendment. Let it be that he send copies to the managers 
on the one side and the counsel on the other, or that he send a copy to 
the Clerk of the House of Representatives on the one side and to the 
counsel on the other. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New York modi- 
fies his amendment as he has stated. The Secretary will reduce to 
writing the amendment pro 

Mr. CARPENTER. T ident, we are taken quite by surprise 
by this order. We have always supposed that no paper could be filed 
in the court of impeachment except by special leave of the court. 
Are we to come here on the 24th and file anything we please, orderly 
or disorderly, in form or ont of form, and does that become the basis 
of the action of the House? Isu that as in the Supreme Court 
in the exercise of its original jurisdiction not a paper could be filed 
in this court without the order of the court when the court should see 
what the paper was. Its eems to me we shall be very likely to get 
into a jangle in the filingof papers unless we do it in the presence 
and with the approbationof the court on each paper filed. 

The PRESID. pro tempore. The Secretary will now report the 
resolution first pro and then the amendment su, by the 
Senator from New York. 

The Secretary. The order is as follows: 


Ordered, That the ent file his rejoinder on or before the 24th As April 
instant, and that the House of Representatives file their surrejoinder, if any, on 
or before the 25th day of April instant. 


It is proposed to be amended so as to read: 


Ordered, That the respondent file his rejoinder with the Secre on or before 
the 24th day of April instant, who shall rae a copy thereof ‘othe Clerk of the 
House of resentatives, and that the House of resentatives file their sur- 
rejoinder, if any, on or before the 25th day of April instant, a copy of which shall 
e rhe te trial or cd as the MICK ae O re cil instant, t twel 

0 on the p a vo 
o'clock and thirty minutes afternoon. z 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from New York to the motion suggested by 
the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. There is no objection to that. I accept it, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The order will be so modified; and 
the question recurs on the order as so modified. 

The order as modified was to. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Mr. President, now I move that the Senate sit- 
ting for this trial adjourn until the 27th instant, at half past twelve 
o’clock afternoon. 

The motion was to; and the Senate sitting for the trial of 
the impeachment adjourned until April 27. 


THURSDAY, April 27, 1876. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The hour of twelve o’clock and 
thirty minutes having arrived, the legislative and executive busi- 
ness of the Senate will be suspended and the Senate will now proceed, 
pursuant to order, to the consideration of the articles of impeachment 
exhibited by the House of Representatives against W. W. Belknap, 
late Secretary of War. The Sergeant-at-Arms will make the opening 
proclamation. 

The usual proclamation was made by the Sergeant-at-Arms. 

The Ses sot appeared with his counsel. 

The PRESIDEN tempore. The Secretary will inform the House 
of Representatives that the Senate is now ready for the trial of the 
impeachment and that provision has been made for the accommoda- 
a = the managers and the House of Representatives in the Senate 

amber. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I understand that the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. WADLEIGH] was not present when the oaths were admin- 
“the PRESIDENT pr Th 

e pro tempore. e Secre will call the names 
of Senators who have not been sworn. aan 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the names of the Senators who 
have not been heretofore sworn, and the President pro tempore admin- 
istered the oath to Senator WADLEIGH. 

Mr. WITHERS. Mr. President, I am instructed by my colleague 
[ Mr. Jonnston] to state that he is detained from his seat in the Sen- 
ate by the serious indisposition of a member of his Reg fA 

At twelve o’clock and thirty-eight minutes p. m. the Sergeant-at- 
Arms announced the presence of the managers of the impeachment 
on the part of the House of Representatives. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Sergeant-at-Arms will conduct 
5 managers to the seats provided for them within the bar of the 

nate. 

The managers were conducted to the seats provided for them 


The PRESIDENT The minutes of the proceedings of 
the last trial-day will now be read. 

The Secretary read the Journal of the proceedings of the Senate sit- 
ting for the trial of the impeachment of W. W. Be „of Wednes- 
day, April 19, 1876. ‘ 

The PRESIDENT pro tem The Secretary will now read the 
romaer submitted by W. W. Belknap to the replication of the House 
of Representatives. 

The Secretary read the rejoinder, as follows : 


In the Senate of the United States sitting as a court of impeachment. 
Tun Uxrræp Stains OF 2 ri articles of impeachment of th 


e House 
vs. tatives of the United States of 
WILLIAM W. BELKNAP. of high crimes and misdemeanors, 
And the said William W. Belknap saith that the replication of the House of Rep- 
resentatives first above pleaded to the said plea of him the said Belknap, and the 
matters contained in manner and form as the same are above pleaded and 
set forth, are not sufficient in law for the said House of Representatives to have or 
maintain impeachment thereof against him, the said Belknap, and that he, the said 
Belknap, is not bound by law to answer the same. 
And this the said defendant is ready to verify. Wherefore, by reason of the in- 
suffici of the said replication in this behalf, he, the said Belknap, prays judg- 
ment if the said House of Representatives ought to have or maintain . 


ment against him, &. 
, WM. W. BELKNAP. 


In the Senate of the United States sitting as a court of impeachment. 
THE UNITED STATES OF 3 articles of impeachment of the House 


vs. tatives of the United States of 
WILLIAM W, BELKNAP. Am of high crimes and misdemeanors, 
And the said William W. 


Representatives of the United States, secondly above Ring in saith that the said 
House of Representatives * not, by reason of an gin that replication al- 
e said impeachment against him, the 


matters and things set forth as official m duct in the said articles of impeach- 
ment; and of he, the said Belknap, demands trial according to law. 


III. 


And the said Belknap, as to the said second replication of the said House of Rep - 
resentatives of the United States, secondly above pleaded, further saith that the 
said House of Representatives ought not, by reason of anything in that as 
alleged, to have or maintain the said im hment against him, the said Belknap, 
because he says that at the city of Washington, in the District of Columbia, on the 
2d day of March, A. D. 1876, at ten o'clock and twenty minutes in the forenoon of 
that day, he, the said Belknap, resigned the office of —— of War, by written 
resignation under his hand, addressed and delivered to the President of the United 
States, and the President of the United States then and there accepted the said resig- 
nation, by acceptance in writing under his band, thon and there indorsed upon the 
said written resignation ; so that the said Belknap then and there ceased to be Sec- 
retary of War of tho United States, and since that time ho, the said Belknap. has 
not been an officer of the United States, but has been a private citizen of the United 
States and of the State of Towa, as stated by said Belknap in his said plea; and that 
at the time he, the said Belknap, resigned as aforesaid, and the said resignation 
was accepted as aforesaid, the said House of Representatives had not taken any 
proceeding for the investigation or examination of any of the charges set forth in 
the said articles of impeachment as official misconduct of him, the said Belknap, 
as Secretary of War; nor had the said House of Representatives raised any com- 
mittee of the said House, nor directed, nor instructed any committee of the said 
House to make inquiry or 3 in ogg e x 4 

ready to verify. ere e udgment if tho 
ves ought to haveor maintain ca impeaclunent 
against him the said Belknap. 


And the said Bel Rep 
sentatives of the United States, secondly above pleaded, further saith that the said 


resignation, by acceptance in writing, signed by him and indorsed on the said writ- 
2 not then an oflicer of the United 


5 
E 
3 
5 
Ẹ 
E 


is ready to verify. Wherefore be prays judgment 

of tak gsc ag ought to have or maintain the said impeach- 
Belknap. i 

And the said as to the said second replication of the House of Repre- 


States, secondly above pleaded, further saith that the said 
House of Representatives of the United States, by reason ae anything in that repli- 


cation alleged, t not to have or maintain the said ent nst 
the said paraa bernas es says that, although true it is 8 


tee had not completed its said pretended investigation, but was engage: in the ex- 
wie the said Belknay 


a a i aR ik 
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v 
dressed and delivered to the President of the United States, and that the Presi- 
dent of the United States had accepted the said resignation by acceptance in writ- 
ing, under his hand, indorsed upon the said written resignation; that said com- 
mittee received the said information during and before the completion of the said 
pretended investigation into the alleged facts in that behalf, to wit, at eleven 
o'clock in the forenoon of the ad day of March, A. D. 1876, and that thereapon the 
ae oin Posen declared that they, the said committee, had no farther duty to per- 
e 


And this the said Belknap is ready to verify. ROO MS DENTE Angra if 
the said House of Representatives ought to have or maintain the said impeachment 


against him, the said Belknap. 


And said Belknap as to said second replication of the House of Representatives 
of the United States, secondly above pleaded, further saith the said House of 


tain said impeachment „because he says that, although 
true it is that ho did resign his . War on the 2d day of March, 
A. D. 1876, at ten o'clock and y minutes in forenoon of that day, at the 


city of Washington in the District of Columbia, by a resignation in writing, under 
his hand, addressed to and then and there delivered to the President of the United 
States, and the President of the United States did then and therea ee 
in writing, under his hand, then and there by him indo: 

ation, nevertheless it is not true, as all that replica- 
tion, that he, said Belknap, resigned his said position with intent to “evade” any 

of said House of Representatives to impeach him, said Belknap; bu 

on the contrary thereof, he avers the fact to be th a standing committee of sai 
House, known as the Committee on the Expenditures of the War Department, 
without any anthority from or direction of said House of Representatives to ex- 
amine, inquire, or investigate in regard to the matters and things set forth in said 
articles as official misconduct of him, said Belknap, had examined one Marsh, and 
he had made a statement to said committee, which said statement, if true, would 
not support articles of impeachment against him, said Belknap, but which said 
statement was of such a character in respect to other persons, some of whom had 
been and one of whom was so nearly connected with him, said Belknap, by do- 
mestic ties as greatly to afflict him, said Belknap, and make him willing to secure 
the su ion of so much of said statement as affected such other persons at any 
cost to himself, therefore he, said Belknap, proposed to said committee that, if said 
1 NN — press that of statement which related to said e 
pene, 6, y 
im, said Belknap, of all the moneys stated by said Marsh to have 5 
Belknap that he, said CLYMER, should move in the said House of Representatives, 

e 


tati 
upon the statementof said Marsh, for the impeachment of him, said Belknap, unless 
the said ged 2 ee his of 
e 


next day, to Mare! 2d, D. 1876; and, said 2 ing this 
statement of CLYMER, chairman as aforesaid, as an intimation he, said 
Belknap, could, by thus avoid the affliction inseparable from tracted 


a 
trial in a forum which w of public attention and 
the humiliation of availing himself of the defense disclosed in said statement itself 


by resigning his 
statement 


mi . ttee, had no further duty to in 
the premises. And he, Belknap, submits that, while said Houseof Representa- 
tives claims that said CLYMER was acting on its behalf in said pretended examina- 
tion of said Marsh, said House ought, in honor and in Jaw, to be esto to deny 
that said CLYMER was also acting on behalf of said House in sugg the resig- 
nation of him, said Belknap, as aforesaid, and ought not to be heard to complain of 
a resignation thus indaced. 

And this he, the said Belknap, is ready to verify. Wherefore he prays judgment 
if the said House of Representatives ought to havé er maintain the im ent 
against him, the said Belknap, 

WM. W. BELKNAP, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. This rejoinder will be considered 
duly filed, if there no objection. The Secretary will now read 
the eral eg of the House of Representatives to the rejoinder of 
William W. Belknap. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

In the Senate of the United States sitting as a court of impeachment. 


Tne UsITep 3 OF AMERICA By the House of Representatives of the United 
Witam W. BELKNAP. States, April 25, 1876. 


The House of Representatives of the United States, in the name of themselves 
and of all the le of the United States, say that the said first replication to the 
plea of the said William W. Belknap to the articles of impeachment exhibited 
— — him as aforesaid, and the therein contained, in manner and formas 

© same are above set forth and stated, are sufficient in law for the said House of 
Representatives to have and maintain the said articles of impeachment against the 
said William W. Belknap, and that the Senate sitting as a court of impeachment 
has jurisdiction to hear, try, and determine the same; and the House of Repre- 
sentatives are ready to v. and prove the same, as the Senate sitting as a court 
of im ment shall direct and award: Wherefore, inasmuch as the said William 
W. p hath not answered the said articles of impeachment or in any manner 
denied the same, the said House of Representatives, for themselves and for all the 
people of the United States, pray judgment thereon according to law. 


II. 


And the said House of Representatives as to tho first and second subdivisions of 
the rejoinder to the second replication of the House of Representatives to the plea 
of the defendant to the said articles of im: hment, wherein the said defendant 
demands trial according to law, the said House of Re ves, in behalf of 
themselves and all the people of the United States, do the like; and as to the third, 
fourth, fifth, and sixth subdivisions of the rejoinder of the said defendant to the 
said second replication, ben eg: Roars the said House of Representatives, by reason 
of anything by the said d t in the last-named subdivisions of said rejoinder 
above alleged, ought not to be barred from having and maintaining the said arti- 
cles of im ment the said defendant, because they sa; that, reserving 
to themselves all advan of exception to the insufficiency of the said subdivis- 
ions of said rejoinder to said second replication, they deny each and every averment, 


replication contained, or either of them, 
said defendant in 


refore the said House of Representatives, in the name of themselves and of 
all the people of the United States, pray judgment thereon eet 


1 C. 
A GEO. M ADAMS, 
Olerk of the House of 
The PRESIDENT tempore. The surrejoinder will be considered 
as duly filed also. Senate sitting for the trial is now ready to 
hear the parties. 


Mr. Manager LORD. Mr. President, I am directed on the part of 
the man to make a statement to this court and to request the 
entry of an order which I will presently send to the Secretary to be 
read. The respondent has not answered the charges contained in the 
articles of impeachment. ; = 
The pleadings now filed relate only to the question of jurisdiction 
of the aber tendering issues of fact and raising a question of law. 
The managers deem it the proper mode, and suppose it will be most 
desirable to the defendant and most convenient to the Senate, to have 
the evidence given bearing on the question of jurisdiction before the 
arguments shall be presented on that question; and, therefore, they 
move that an order be entered which they send to the Secretary to 
be read. 


The PRESIDENT tempore. The proposed order will be read. 
The Secretary as follows: 

In the Senate of the United States sitting as a court of impeachment, 
Spaar HOTS, 

ve. 

WIA W. BELKNAP. 
On moton cf She manages, 

dered, vi the questions pertaining to the plea to the juris- 
sen ot thin cours be vom beth CTC „and 


d it necessary within two and that the 
the joining of issue. a 

Mr. Manager LORD. With the permission of the court, Mr. Pres- 
ident, I will give the following reasons why we think this ordershould 
be entered: 

All of the issues of law and fact relate to the question of jurisdic- 
tion. It is but a single question, upon which the Senate can make 
but one decision, and the facts ining thereto should be proved 
before the ents, so that the questions of law and of fact ma; 
be considered and decided at thesame time. This is the course in all 
legal tribunals in which questions of law and fact are decided by the 
same judge or judges. r EN 

Now let me refer to some authorities on this point: 

th to decide on both the law and the general 
3 tks TEN MANR.. GWO Lowet W 

In the case of Baylis vs. Laurance, 11 Adolphus and Ellis, 920, re- 
ferred to by Starkie on the same page, it was held that the law was 
the same in re; to both civil and criminal cases, 

The same author, page 580, states: 

sworn to try the issu the general verdict of ot guil: 
a td hole matter put in fay e : C 
oy oe aes ee * * to find the defendant or defendants guilty merely 
on the proof of the publication. 

When by the Constitution the sole power to try hments was 
conferred upon the Senate without any direction as to the mode of 

rocedure, it must have been intended that the rules governing the 
House of Lords when sitting as a court of impeachment, so far as 
applicable, should control the Senate sitting as a court of impeach- 
ment. 

Mr. Erskine, before the Court of King’s Bench, in the case of the 
Dean of Asaph, in regard to the abolition of the king’s court and 
the distribution of its powers, says: 

that t risdicti hi 
Jaa to the jocdionn, bak to EAMAN eS eay ha se Forers in the EEO DOE 

And in a note to his argument found in Goodrich’s British Elo- 

quence, page 659, it is said: 

the House of Peers 
55 of the law and the rtd 
given on the of a peer. 


Bouvier, in his Law Dictionary, volume 2, page 540, says: 


A special verdict is one by which the facts of the case are on the record and 
the ee pà 


See also Bacon’s Abridgment, Verdict, D, A. 

A special finding or verdict is therefore only necessary when the 
guenons of fact are found in one tribunal and the law is applied by 
another. 

But there is a direct authority on this question from a court of im- 
peachment only second in dignity to this high tribunal. The court 
of impeachment of the State of New York is composed of the presi- 
dent of the senate, who is the lientenant-governor, of the senators, 
and of the judges of the court of appeals. In the case of the People 
of the State of New York against George G. Barnard, then one of the 
justices of the supreme court, (see volume 1, pages 106-108,) the re- 


peer present on the trial bas al- 
hence no special verdict can be 
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spondent interposed a plea to the jurisdiction on the ground that the 
articles of impeachment were not adopted by the assembly by a vote 
of the majority of all the members elected thereto, as required by the 
constitution. A replication to the plea was filed that the assembly 
did impeach the respondent by a vote of a majority of all the mem- 
bers elected thereto. Witnesses were then examined in rd to this 
question on both sides; counsel were heard for the respondent in sup- 
port of the plea, and for the prosecution in opposition ; after which 
the president stated that the question before the court was whether 
the plea of the respondent should be sustained. Upon the decision 
not to sustain the plea replications were filed, and the trial on the 
merits proceeded. 

This precedent sustains the motion in this case more fully for the 
reason that the respondent in that case more than a month before he 
interposed the plea to the jurisdiction had pleaded to the merits by 
filing a general answer denying each and every allegation in the 
articles of impeachment; but discovering a month afterward, as he 
thought, that the articles of impeachment had not been properly 
presented, on the ground that a majority of the members elected to 
the assembly had not concurred therein, he put in a ploa to the ju- 
risdiction, and the proceedings were had which I have already stated. 

Therefore we submit to this honorable court that the managers by 
seen the entry of this order have suggested the proper method of 
trial. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Mr. President, I suppose it will be n 
some time in the course of these proceedings to close the issues of fact 
on this plea to the jurisdiction, and we may as well doit now. I 
therefore offer, to be filed, the similiter, which will close the issues of 
fact, and ask to have it read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tem 

The Secretary read as follows: 

In the Senate of the United States sitting as a court of impeachment. f 
Tae UNITED STATES oF 5 . of impeachment of the House 


8. of resentatives of the United States of 
WILLIAM W, BELKNAP, ca of high crimes and misdemeanors. 
Belkna 


And the said as to the surrejoinders of said House of Representatives 
to the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth rejoinders of the said Belknap to the second repli- 
cation of said House of Representatives above pleaded, whereof said House of 
Representatives have demanded trial, the said doth the like. 

W. W. BELKNAP. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Shall this similiter be filed? The 
Chair hears no 1 

Mr. CARPENTER. Mr. President, I am very happy indeed to find 
myself supported by the honorable House of Representatives through 
their managers in what has been for years with me a favorite doc- 
trine, that in all criminal cases the jury were judges of law as well 
as of fact. I have contended for that strenuously for many years in 
the courts of law, but, I am bound to confess, without success in a 
single instance. 

fore, however, proceeding to the discussion of the order which 
has been offered by the House of Representatives as well for the reg- 
ulation of their side of this case as of ours, we wish to make a motion 
in the case, which, if granted, will supersede the present adoption of 
the order asked for by the managers. 

Considering the importance of this case and the circumstances 
which surround us at present, we have concluded to ask the Senate 
for an adjournment of the further eee und trial of this matter 
until the Monday of December next. We regard this as a very im- 
portant motion, and we desire to be heard upon it somewhat at length; 
and we therefore ask that, if the motion should be objected to on the 
part of the managers, the twentieth rule of this court may be sus- 
pended for the purpose of the argument of this question, or the time 
therein fixed (which is one hour on a side) may be en so as to 
enable us to present this question fully to the court. I think the 
court may rely on the counsel for the defendant not wantonly wast- 
ing its time. But the matter, in our opinion, is so important that we 
desire in justice to our client to present it fully to the Senate; and 
we therefore ask that on the hearing of this motion the time fixed by 
that rule may be enlarged so as to enable us fully to submit the ar- 
gument upon our side of the application. 

Mr. Manager LORD. Mr. President, the managers object to the 
postponement requested or to the entry of the order. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Then, Mr. President, we ask for an order en- 
larging the time, under the twentieth rule, for the argument of this 


motion. 

Mr. CONKLING. I inquire whether the motion of the counsel 
specified any enlarged time or was merely in general that an enlarge- 
ment be given. 

Mr. C ENTER. It did not specify the time; but I would sug- 
gest two hours on a side. 

The PRESIDENT tempore. The ers on the part of the 
House of Representatives have submitted to Senators for their decis- 
ion the order which has been read in their hearing. Is the Senate 
ready for the question ? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Mr. President, I think the first question is on the 
application of the counsel for the respondent. 

e PRESIDENT pro tempore. That is not in the form of an amend- 


The Secretary will read the paper. 


ment. Each proposition stands of itself and should be put in the or- | Dennis, 


der of submission. 
Mr. EDMUNDS. But it is a counter-motion, may it please your 
honor, to postpone the whole question until the first Monday of De- 


cember. They desire to be heard npon that, and ask that the Senate 
enlarge the time to two hours. I think that is the first question. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will pat the question 
if desired upon enlarging the time, under Rule 20, for that purpose. 

Mr. THURMAN. I suggest, so as to avoid turning everybody out, 
that the Senate retire tothe reception-room provided for the purpose. 

Mr. Manager LORD. Will the Senate allow me one moment, Mr, 
President? The managers desire me more specifically to object to 
the postponement of the trial or to the enlargement of the time. 

Mr. THURMAN. I understand the motion made on behalf of the 
defendant is to extend the rule so as to allow two hours’ argument 
on the motion made by counsel. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Two hours on each side. 

Mr. THURMAN. On the motion to continue? 

Mr. CARPENTER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. THURMAN. I think we had better retire to consider that, and 
also the order offered by the ma rs. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. e Senator from Ohio moves that 
the Senate retire for deliberation. 

Mr. CONKLING. Allow me to ask a question for information, 
which I believe is in order. Am I right in supposing that, if the me- 
tion made by counsel for the respondent shall prevail, the effect. will 
be that two hours on each side may be devoted to discussing the mo- 
tion to postpone, in place of one hour; in other words, that the en- 
tire time given to the consideration of this motion may be four hours 
in place of two hours, as it conld be now nnder the rule? 

e PRESIDENT pro tempore. So the Chair understands—two 
hours on each side. 

Mr. CONKLING. Then if it is in order I say that I hope the Sen- 
ate will not retire to consider that mere question. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The motion is not debatable. The 
Senator from Ohio moves that the Senate retire for deliberation. 

The motion was not agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro Les The question is on the motion of 
the counsel, Mr. Carpenter, that the time fixed by the twentieth rule 
be extended to two hours on each side, instead of one. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. I hope we shall divide on that 
question. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I renew the motion of my coll e that the Sen- 
ate retire for deliberation. It is not debatable, but I hope the Senate 
will retire for deliberation. 

3 e Is that motion in order after it has been voted 
own 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate has rofused to retire, and 
the motion is not in order. 

Mr. SARGENT. I ask for the yeas and nays on the motion to ex- 
tend the time. 

The ps and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BAYARD. I desire that this question should be stated with 
more precision than I think it was by the Chsir in last putting it to 
the Senate. The motion of one of the counsel for the respondent in 
this case was for a suspension of the twentieth rule. The question as 
put Si the Chair, Somos to my understanding, was that there 
should be an enlargement of the time from one hour under the pres- 
ent rule to two hours on each side; but I think it should, if passed 
upon by the Senate, be restricted to the present motion now made on 
behalf of the respondent, and not become an alteration of the rule 
and applicable to the discussion of all questions which may arise 
during this hearing. We had better understand whether this motion 
is to ho restricted to the hearing of the present motion of the defend- 
ant, or whether this increase of time is to be extended to all interloc- 
utory motions during the trial of this impeachment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understands that the mo- 
tion of the counsel, Mr. Carpenter, was to modify this rule, so far 
as this motion is concerned, so as to en the time to four hours, 
w hours on each side, instead of, as the rule reads, one hour on each 
side. 

Mr. CONKLING. For this one motion. : 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I know debate is entirely out of order, but I ask 
unanimous consent to say one word. The twentieth rule provides for 
this very case; tho time allowed is one hour on each side unless the 
Senate shall by order extend the time. The substance of the appli- 
cation is that the time be extended to two hours under the rule, and 
not in suspension of it. The counsel cannot move to suspend the rules 
of the Senate. 

Mr, CARPENTER. The motion as made is for the en ment of 
time under Rule 20 to enable us to argue the question. We suggest 
two hours on each side. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is, Will the Senate 
enlarge the time to two hours instead of one? on which the yeas 
and nays have been ordered. The roll will now be called on that ques- 
tion. 

The question being taken by yeas and nays, resulted—yeas 48, nays 
13; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allison, Anthony, Bayard, Bogy, Boutwell, Burnside, Cameron of 
Wiscon i mov" i w 
7 — Caperton, Cockrell, Conkling, Conover, Cooper, Cragin, Davis, Da > 


Harvey, In: Jone 
, Mi $ McDonald. Mell is E 
dock, Patterson, 8 Ransom, Robertson, Sauls 
leigh, West, Whyte, and Windom—48. 


r he NCO 
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NAYS—Messre. Booth, Cameron of P lvania, Christiancy, Eaton, Hitchcock, 

or VOTING Messrs Brace Clayton, Dorsey, English, Ferry, Goldthwaite, 
x N ess rs. ce, on, A : 
Gordon, Kernan, Wallace, and Wright—10. i nia 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate orders the extension of 
time to two hours on each side. 

Mr. Manager LORD. Mr. President, in behalf of the managers, I 
would inguire whether this application is to be supported by any afti- 
davits. Ido not understand that in any court it is proper to post- 
pone merely on the ipa dixit of counsel. I suppose that any post- 

nement whatever should be supported by affidavits when the order 

as been made that the trial proceed y. Therefore, I inquire 
whether the order asked for is to be supported by affidavits? If not, 
I desire to raise that point of order in the case. 

Mr. BLAIR. Mr. President, we have no affidavits. We mean to 
submit the question on the considerations which we shall address to 
the Senate. Shall I proceed, Mr. President? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Counsel will proceed. The Senate 
will please give attention. 

Mr. BLA Mr. President and Senators, the grounds on which 
the counsel for the defendant in this case feel compelled to ask the 
postponement of this trial are those which will address themselves 
to the Senate as a body taking notice of the history of the times. 

The first ground upon which we ask this continuance is because of 
the advanced period of the session, and the limited time which we 
can therefore be allowed to prepare for this inquiry. It is impossible, 
I think, for counsel in the time to which the session in its usual course 
will extend, to do justice to the great question involved in this in- 
quiry. At the threshold you are met by a fundamental constitutional 
question, the question whether a private citizen is subject to be im- 
peached. We, as the counsel of the accused, have not had the oppor- 
tunity to investigate that subject as it ought to be investigated, by 
going to original sources of information upon a matter so grave, 
and we cannot have that time at this season of the session of the Sen- 
ate. It would be unjust to this body, it would be unjust to the peo- 
ple of the United States, for us to go into the consideration of so grave 
an inquiry at this pericd of the session, with the limited time which 
you can afford us to prepare for it. 

The second ground upon which we place this application for a con- 
tinuance is, that in the articles and in the presentation which is made 
here by the managers on the part of the House of ee Dep te 
they ask the liberty to furnish additional articles; and it is a fact of 
which this body will take notice, as one of the matters of current 
heton that the committee which presented the charges already pre- 
sented is 1 day by day with inquiries to lay the basis for 
additional articles. From the other end of the Capitol and from the 
committee in which these inquiries are proceeding we haye an out- 
pouring day by day, through the public press, of testimony to preju- 
dice the public mind and this y against the party accused. Are 
we to have impeachment in broken doses? Is it fair and just that 
while you are here deliberating upon these articles, the public mind 
and this body should be affected by incriminations which we have no 
opportunity to answer? We do not object to that proceeding; we 
want it to goon; we want this continuation for such an examina- 
tion to proceed. We want it to go on all summer; and we want 
everything which can be found and investigated thronghout the 
official life of the accused to be examined in detail and with serutin 
by this committee. If there is any additional charge to be presented, 
we want an opportunity to meet it squarely, and not to feel the effect 
indirectly in this trial of having the sluices of calumny opened and 
pouring in upon us with respect to other matters with no opportunity 
of defense. I see in the averted countenances of this Senate to the 
accused that these daily outpourings from the committee-room have 
affected the minds of Senators toward him before they have heard a 
syllable of testimony against him. 

When this committee shall have closed its examinations, we shall 
have either the confession that there is nothing more to add to the 
charges pending here, or, if we have the results of the investigations 
spread before us in the shape of specific charges, we shall be ready 
to meet them. In case no more ch are presented here after this 
investigation, and we are confident it will come to that, we shall have 
the confession before this body and the country that this man’s official 
life has been ransacked by those now in charge of his Department, 
who look upon him with no kindly eye, and that there is nanght 
against him except what is embodied in the articles now presented 
to the Senate. How differently will he then stand here, a man who 
won his station in the counsels of the President not by manipulating 
the primaries nor by contributions or material aid in the election, but 
by gallantry on the field of battle! For this he was raised to his 
position by the President of the United States. When such a man as 
that is accused before this body upon these articles, and this calumny- 
mill is rast 7 and he appears before you to answer the specific alle- 
gations which are now here with a confession that after the closest 
scrutiny of his official life nothing else can be alleged against him, 
this Senate will be very slow to believe on the evidence of a con- 
fessed Pain tute that he is guilty of the baseness of which he is 
accused. 

But, finally, I appeal to the Senate to postpone the consideration of 
this question for a third and still stronger reason than any I have 
submitted; and that is, that from the nature of the charge itself and 


the cirenmstances under which it is presented the fair consideration 
of questions involved in the case will be embarrassed by the political 
contest now in progress. How can it be otherwise when the trial is 
to take place before a body consisting of the most active partisans of 
both parties, one of which seeks to cast the odium heaped upon the 
defendant upon the other party? That other party, enraged at the 
imputation, seeks to repel it by surpassing its rival in the severity of 
its dealing with the offender. 

It is no di t to this body to call its attention to these facts. 
It would be a want of respect to it to shrink from per the tmth 
for fear of giving offense, even though the object should be to show 
that the circumstances are such as to incapacitate it at this time 
from giving that fair and jndicial consideration to the constitutional 
question involved in this case which its importance requires. 

Every lawyer knows who practices before the Supreme Court of the 
United States that that court, though removed from all participation 
in political affairs, avoids giving its judgment on questions which af- 
fect the party politics of the day while tho elections are pending. I 
may mention to the Senate the Dred Scott case, which was argued 
elaborately before the Supreme Court of the United States in the 
winter of 1855; but that body refused to mix itself in the polities of 
the day by deciding that question in anticipation of the election that 
occurred in 1856, and laid it over until the election had passed, that 
it might not be said that its decision was influenced by partisanship. 
If such a course was thought proper by a tribunal so much further 
removed from partisanship than this body, to secure itself in dealing 
with great constitutional questions free from party influences, it cer- 
tainly would not be unbecoming in this body, whose members are all 
actively engaged on one or the other side in the t battle now go- 
ing on, to imitate the court in guarding itself from such influence 
when called upon to establish a precedent restricting the power to 
impeach a private citizen. 

Every Senator can recall many instances where the ablest, the most 
honest, and the most impartial men have been induced by influences, 
similar to those which now surround them, to commit the grossest in- 


justice. But I will call your attention to afew facts that have occurred 


in the history of this case, from the official records, to show this body 
how the ablest, the purest, and the firmest men have overruled their 
own deliberate judgment and disregarded their avowed convictions. 

The Senate will take notice from the official record that these 
charges were investigated one day only in the committee, one wit- 
ness only being examined, that the committee reported the next day 
to the House, that the perons question was called, and this impeach- 
ment put through without debate substantially. One or two of the 
members of the House, consisting in great pert of learned lawyers, 
protested against the manner in which this business was conducted, 
and ventured to call attention to the fact that the commentators on 
the Constitution of the highest repute held that there was no juris- 
diction in such a case as this. One of these was one of the managers 
here now prosecuting this case. He said on that occasion: 


Now, Judge Story, after fall disenssion, lays down the doctrine that it cannot be 
done. In England any citizen can be impeached, and therefore the English case of 
Warren Hastings does not In America no man can be impeached but a 
civil officer, and when he ceases to be a civil officer he ceases to be within the lit- 
eral construction of the Constitution. 


And yet, notwithstanding this emphatic protest, that able, resolute, 
and honest man was so overborne that he actually voted against the 
opinion which he had been bold enough for a moment to proclaim, and 
no one was found bold enough to withstand the tide, and impeach- 
ment was voted unanimously. It was a party necessity. Each party 
must clear itself from all suspicion of complicity with corruption, and 
hence it would not do to let even the Constitution stand in the way 
of prosecuting corruption by impeachment, when it was once pro- 
posed in the present morbid state of the public mind. 

What harm can result from the postponement we request? No 
public exigency requires that this proceeding should be forced on at 
this time. The defendant is not in office; he “has done the State 
some service,” and is at least entitled to a fair trial. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Mr. President, if the counsel making this appli- 
cation have finished their opening, I move that the Senate withdraw 
for consultation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Have the counsel closed their 
opening? 
Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, the counsel have not closed their ar- 
. We supposed that one of the managers on the part of the 

ouse of Representatives would now proceed with the argument on 
their side and that the counsel would follow and close by either Mr. 
Carpenter or myself. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Mr. President, I repeat that, if the counsel for 
the respondent have finished their opening of the application, I move 
that the Senate withdraw for consultation. If counsel have not fin- 
sper their opening of the application, of course I do not make the 
motion. : 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair put that question, and 
counsel will please state to the Chair whether they have closed their 
opening, so that the Chair can communicate the fact to the Senate. 

Mr. BLAC.. Well, we have not closed our opening. We have not 
closed the argument which we desire to submit to the Senate before 
there is any deliberation upon the subject; but we expected one of 
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the gentleman on the part of the Honse of Representatives to pro- 
and state the objections they have to this motion. 

Mr. President, if it be the pleasure of the court that we proceed with- 
out waiting to hear anything from the other side, we shall goon; other- 
wise we suppose that the pees eres made between us and the man- 
agers will be carried out, and that one of them will now address the 
court, 

Mr. Manager LORD. Mr. President, I will say that this arrange- 
ment to which the counsel refers is of course one entirely within the 
control of the Senate, and under the suggestion made we do not feel 
at liberty to proceed until the opening on the other side is completed. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr, President and Senators, since it seems to be 
your order, I will state somewhat more fully the ground upon which 
this motion bases itself; and I will give some of my reasons for believ- 
ing that it ought to meet with no rh tenes from any quarter. 

The managers and members of the House of Representatives, moved 
by considerations which they think right and proper, are bent upon 
the destruction of the citizen at the bar. To that end they have 
dragged him here and demand his conviction of high crimes and 
misdemeanors before a body whose general functions, like their own, 
are purely political. You have put on your judicial robes for the 
purposes of this particular ease; and when this occasion is once over- 

assed, you will lay them aside as suddenly as you Re themon. The 

ave therefore good reason to suppose that here they will meet wit 
all possible sympathy. The demand they make is spoken with a 
voice potential, for it is backed by your constituents as well as their 
own; that is to say, by the whole body of the American people. 
When they say, as they do in their articles of im ent, that they 
impeach him in the name of the whole people, they are using no 
mere formal solemnity, but they are averring a literal fact that is 
well known to be true. 

In these circumstances the duty of the accused is plain enough. It 
requires him to be, to do, and to suffer whatever you in your wisdom 
may decree. But duties like that are always reciprocal. If he owes 
obedience to the laws of his country, the country owes him a fair 
trial. When I say a fair trial, I do not mean merely an honest trial, 
for that he will be sure to get, whether he gets it to-day or to-morrow 
or at some other time; I mean a trial free from all disturbing influ- 
ences, where everything for him and against him will be weighed 
with scrupulous accuracy in scales perfectly poised, from which even 
the dust of the balance will be blown away as carefully as ible. 

This case has its intrinsic difficulties, such as the judges of the high- 
est courts might be unwilling to cope with in the face of an adverse 
public opinion. 

At the very threshold of the case you encounter a grave question 
of constitutional law ; new, doubtful, difficult, it must be admitted, 
because there is great conflict of opinion about it among those who 
ought to understand it best. 

n the part of the managers, doubtless, there will be powerful ar- 
gumentsin favor of the jurisdiction which they haveinvoked. Ido not 
mean that they will use mere declamation “to split the ears of the 

roundlings,” but strong, weighty, impressive arguments, fit to be ad- 
8 to the understanding and conscience of this the most dignified 
body in the world. On the other hand, I might re that it will be 
met by us with a demonstration as clear as the light of the sun at 
noonday. But I do not say so, because I am admonished that he “that 
i emh on his harness” must not “ boast himself as he that putteth 
t off. 

It is a matter of transcendent importance to you, to the public, to 
this party, to hundreds of other parties who sooner or later may be 
in the same situation that this point should be decided exactly right. 
If you takea jurisdiction which does not belong to you it is a most 
alarming usurpation of undelegated power. If you have the juris- 
diction and refuse to exercise it, it is a gross dereliction of your duty, 
Of course you can steer your vessel between Scylla and Charybdis 
with perfect safety if you have calm weather to do it in, but that is 
a kind of navigation which certainly ought not to be undertaken in 
the midst of a storm. 

After you have reached the conclusion, if you ever do reach it, that 

ou have jurisdiction, then will come the investigation of the merits. 
N to begin with, that he is innocent. I have a right to say 
this here and now for the purposes of the present motion. If I had 
the voice of a thousand trumpets I could not speak it more loudly 
than I have a right to speak it, because, in the first place, that is the 
presumption of law; and, secondly, 1 have not seen any legal, suffi- 
cient, or satisfactory evidence of his guilt. Neither have you. 

Standing, then, before you in that attitude, as an innocent man ac- 
cused of an infamous offense, he demands a rigid scrutiny of the evi- 
dence against him and a patient hearing of his answer. Iam far 
from saying that the managers will not make out a most formidable 
case. They have not come here with a mere empty accusation which 
we can afford to despise. They have not made this assault upon the 
accused without weapons in their hands which shey fem will fatally 
wound him. No Quaker-guns are mounted upon their batte The 
artillery leveled upon us is loaded to the muzzle with what kind of 
ammunition I am not sure that I know just yet. But every fact and 
circumstance, moral or material, which they are able to produce will 
be met by a clear and simple though it may be an elaborate explana- 
tion. The answer will be satisfactory when it comes, but it is inex- 
prersibly painful to produce it. Rather than bring his real defense 


before the public, my unfortunate client would suffer anything except 
the total loss of his reputation. But he has earned a good name by a 
life-time of well-doing. Itis the immediate jewel of his soul, and, like 
every gentleman who is properly constituted, he dreads the loss of it 
a thonsand times more than death. The House took him at a horri- 
ble disadvantage. If that Committee on War Expenditures, which 
has pursued him with such remorseless activity, had taken him ont 
and shot him in the public square it would have been a visitation of 
merey in comparison with what they did do. If they are his mortal 
enemies, (which I do not believe they are,) let them rejoice, for the 
day of his calamity is come. He has already suffered as much torture 
as human nature is able to bear. 

Is this a case to be tried before a political body in the midst of a 
presidential election? Why, the stump and the newspaper will take 
the jurisdiction out of your hands in spite of all you can do. Con- 
ventions and caucuses will make their own decrees in the cause and 
demand their affirmance here. The tempest of passion, which already 
frights the nation from its propriety, is rising higher and higher 
every day, and the thunders of popular condemnation which break 
over us become louder and louder at every burst. The wrath of the 
conntry waxes hotter as it burns, and it threatens not only to consume 
the accused but to scorch and blister every one who stands up to give 
him aid and comfort in his adversity. 

Can you give him the fair, impartial, and unprejudiced trial to 
which he is entitled? Ianswer, yes. It is possible to free yourselves 
from all these disturbing influences. You can disregard all political 
considerations and trample the passions of the hour under your feet. 
You can rise to the loftiest height of judicial virtue and look down 
with contempt upon the stream of plains as it rushes along below 
you. You can throw away the chances of your friends for that high 
office which makes ambition virtue. You can dismiss from your hearts 
the natural love which all public men have for the pride, pomp, and 
cireumstance of political domination over a great country. You can 
defy the criticism of your own constituents and all their power. You 
can look in the omnipotent face of the whole people, and tell them 
that their evil is not good, a hardship upon you to require that you 
should. There is no man here, I think, who tke not intend to do all 
this and more. Every Senator believes that he, for his own part, will 
come up to that heroical standard of judicial virtue. But is there a 
man among you who believes that the others can do it? 

Mr. President and Senators, if we had but one party against us, we 
could stand it well enough; if one were hostile and the other neutral. 
This is a case in which all parties, who agree with one another in 
nothing else, unite in a chorus of execration against a single indi- 
vidual. The democracy, as soon as the accusation was made, remem- 
bering its traditional love of everything that is pure and good in gov- 
ernment and acting upon its profound hatred for all manner of cor- 
ruption, broke out into a loud explosion of anger the moment they 
heard the accusation, without stopping to consider whether it was 
exactly true or not. The generalshont which they sent up shook the 
whole country from sea to sea, and completely stampeded the party of 
the Administration. Everywhere they broke from their corrals, 
snapped their halters, and went wild in scattered confusion. Some 
rather heavy stock that had never raised a trot before went over the 
plains on a furious gallop. stg aig 

The PRESID pro tempore. The Chair will here remind those 
oceupying the floor as well as those in the galleries that applause is 
entirely out of order. 

Mr. BLACK, Mr. President and Senators, there is an institution 
among us called the Department of Justice. On its seal is the legend, 
Qui pro domine justitia sequitur. It is headed just now by a gentleman 
renowned for his legal learning and for his love of everything that is 
jast and right. It is his special business to hold the executive head 

evel on subjects of this kind. He heard that his friend, brother, and 

colleague was accused by a committee—not proved to be guilty, but 
simply accused. Did he throw the broad ægis of the Constitution 
and the laws over him to protect him and shield him and save him ? 
No. He resolved on the instant that he would bum with an indigna- 
tion as fierce as the most virtuous of democrats. 

Without warrant, without process of any kind, without an oath, 
withont proof of probable canse, he surrounded him with a body of 
armed policemen, filled his house with them, putthem at the front door, - 
at the back door, in hall, parlor, and kitchen. If you had seen him 
in that condition yon might have supposed him to be the fallen min- 
ister of some Turkish despot surrounded by the janizaries of the 
Sultan and waiting quietly for the bowstring. 

When a lawless outrage like this can be perpetrated by the Depart- 
ment of Justice; when the Attorney-General, the special guardian of 
the law, can be lifted from his feet and carried away by the tide of 
ak bee i have we not reason to distrust the fairness of politicians in 
genera 

Mr. President, I would make this same appeal for continuance to 
any court of justice. This is no unjudicial call upon your discretion. 
It does not imply any imputation upon you 

If the judges of the ordinary courts would listen to such a proposi- 
tion as this, founded as it is upon the facts which have been men- 
tioned, how much more necessary is it that a political or legislative 
body should be careful how it exercises its power in a case like the 
present at a time so . 

Judges suppose themselves to live in an atmosphere above the 
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reach of public clamor; but the door of a legislative hall cannot be 
closed upon those influences. Legislators re it as a virtue to 
represent their constituents truly, and to gratify them as much as 
ible. Look at the judicial acts of the English Parliament. The 
istory of impeachments and of bills of pains and penalties, and bills 
of attainder, which for a long time came in place of impeachments, 
is the history of the shame and the misfortune of that country. 
Three-fourths of the judgments, nearly all of them, given in times 
of political excitement, were reversed by the body that pronounced 
them. ; 

You know, as everybody knows, that the truest and best men that 
ever lived have fallen under such proceedings as these. Some of 
those judgments stand yet to maaac the age in which they were 

ronounced. Take, for instance, the case of Floyd in the reign of 
yates I. He wasa gentleman, but poor enough to be imprisoned for 
debt. He made some flippant expression concerning the Elector- 
Palatine. It excited the intense indignation of divers persons who 
heard it, and the excitement spread from one to another until at last 
he was dragged before Parliament. They had no jurisdiction to pun- 
ish him. offense was below the competence of a common Sopit: 
it was no offense at all; it was a mere slighting expression tha did 
no harm and was not intended to harm any human being; but in 
order to gratify the rage of the populace the two houses of Parliament 
agreed between them that he should be punished thus: He should 
be compelled to ride on horseback through the pees thorough- 
fares of London on two different days without a saddle, with his 
face to the horse’s tail and with the tail in his hand ; that on his re- 
turn from each of these journeys he should stand in the pillory for 
two hours to be pelted by the mob; that he should be whipped upon 
his bare back; that he should be branded in the forehead with the 
letter K, and finally he should be kept in Newgate prison for the 
whole of his natural life. 

That was not done by a set of barbarians. The greatest of that time 
among them the wisest men of any time, were members of the Parlia- 
ment that inflicted this outrage upon humanity. Among others was 
Coke, the father of the common law; and he was carried away by 
the passion of the multitude in the wickedness. 

We have had some cases in this country, not cases in which any- 
thing like this which I have recited as having been done there was 
perpetrated; but here in 1839, or thereabouts, a Mr. Swartwout was 
charged with being a defaulter to the amount of $1,300,000. He was 
not; he had never spent or appropriated to his own use any dollar of 
the public money; but his papers were in a state of utter confusion ; 
he was not able to prove his innocence, and so he ran away inconti- 
nently. Everybody believed him to be guilty, including both polit- 
ical parties. Suppose he had been tried before the great men who 
were members of this body in 1840 in the midst of that exciting pres- 
idential election, what earthly chance would he have had of escape? 
It would have been impossible. 

There are other instances which I need not enumerate of strong de- 
Iusions. Everybody threatens to be excessively angry unless some- 
thing be done with the gentleman who is now at this bar, and espe- 
cially our friends in the House of Representatives will be very much 
excited by any disappointment. 

Just at this time the United States-are nearly in the condition of 
one of the Roman cities about the beginning of the second century. 
The public authorities had sent off to Africa and at very considerable 
expense they had secured and vege home a lion of great strength 
and ferocity. Great pleasure, gratification to the people was expected 
if they could only get a man for the lion, but it seemed for a while 
as if there might be some disappointment about that. On the eve 
of the day when the games were to begin somebody caught a man 
and him before the magistrates, e with the crime of 
Christianity. He was convicted. But suppose the judges had re- 
fused to take jurisdiction, or, having taken jurisdiction, had acquitted 
him upon the ground that he was a good pagan, what would have 
happened to the judges? They themselves would have been thrown 
to the lion, and the people would have had their sport anyhow. 

What do these examples of popularfury, and legislative ferocity in 
consequence of the popular fury, teach us? History, says Hume, is 
philosophy teaching by examples. What is the lesson taught us by 
all the examples we know in the history of this country and of past 
times? Why this, that when the people rage and imagine a vain 
thing and demand the sacrifice of a victim against which their wrath 
is directed, that is the very time that you should not take cognizance 
of the ch „that you should wait quietly until the times change. 
It teaches that you should wait, as the E Elijah waited when 
he came out of the cave, until the earthquake ceased to shake the 
mountain, until the mighty wind had blown past, until the great fire 
had burned itself out, and then listen as he listened for “the still 
small voice“ that speaks of justice, liberty, law, divine and human. 

We have a very recent example which shows that legislative bodies 
are not infallible, although they are composed of the wisest, vir- 
tuousest, discreetest, best men in the world. It is buta few days ago 
that the House of Representatives took up a man, anıl without ju 
diction, without paying the slightest attention to his defense, and 
though he was not guilty, rashed him into prison. That was done, 
remember, by a House nearly all of whose members had distinguished 
themselves by their devotion to the great principles of human lib- 
erty, habeas corpus, and the right of trial by jury. One of them, only 


two or three weeks stood up on his feet in the House and 


afterward, 
confessed that the accusation and punishment were the result of par- 


tisan zeal on the one side and parisan timidity on the other. en 
that thing can be done by a House of Representatives so illustrious 
and filled with so many great and distinguished men, it surely is not 
wrong for me to say that possibly the same thing may happen here 
where distinguished men and statesmen are equally plenty. 

Now, if you will put this off until the gentlemen who are mana- 
gers get through with the trial which they are conducting against 
my client behind his back, and until there shall be no further politi- 
cal occasion for convicting him, when there shall be nothing but the 
ends of s to answer, you will pronounce then a judgment in the 
cause which will do you honor and save him from t wrong. In 
the mean time I beg my friends at the other table not to let their zeal 
run away with them, not to be troubled, not to fret. The thing will 
all come right in due time. They shall have their day and their hear- 
ing, and they shall get all they want if they are entitled toit. Inthe 
mean time it will do them good, I am sure, to sprinkle some cool 
drops peee Epon their fiery spirits. 

Mr. C ENTER. Mr. President, what is the danger to the State, 
what is the calamity impending to free institution which this prose- 
cution must be hastened to avert? What t end isto be secured 
by a final trial on this impeachment at this session that cannot as 
well be attained by a trial at the next session of the Senate? What 
is the overwhelming evil this proceeding is to correct? Is any public 
officer undermining our liberties or using his power to oppress the 

ple, and who is therefore such an enemy to humanity that he must 

arrested in his wicked career by an almost instantaneous convic- 
tion? No; for no public officer is touched by this proceeding. It 
contemplates nothing but the infliction of political disabilities upon 
a private citizen of the State of Iowa. 

his is unquestionably a gy court, but this can hardly be called 
a great cause. Con as been constantly engaged for many 
years in removing political disabilities resulting from treason; not 
mere theoretical and constructive treason; not the preaching of a 
sermon containing tenets not fashionable at court, like that for which 
a cle was once im hed in England ; not merely the writ- 
ing of essays to satisfy the people of the right of rebellion, like that 
which sent Algernon Sydney to ignominious execution ; but treason 
defiant and organized ; treason with uplifted crest and outstretched 
arm; treason which drenched the land with blood and darkened our 
homes with mourning. You have been engaged for years in removing 
political disabilities from men guilty of such treason, quickening them 
with capacity for political and official life, until they have at last 
gained possession of the southern wing of this Capitol. And this 
proceeding is their first signal exercise of authority ; and they come 
to the bar of this court heralded by proclamations and surrounded 
with pageantry which fills your galleries when nothing is to be done 
but the filing of a single paper. And all this to fix upon a citizen of 
Towa, a Union officer, the disabilities which the generosity of the 
North has removed from offenders in the South. 

There are some incidents of this e apparently ordered by 
Providence, to suggest a pause. These articles of impeachment were 
served upon General Belknap at five o’clock and forty minutes in the 
afternoon of the 6th day of April, 1876. On the 6th day of April, 
1862, at about the same hour, General Belknap was in the fore-front 
of the line of Union troops who made their last stand and rolled 
back the confederate forces on the bloody field of Shiloh. The 
former good character and distinguished services of the respondent 
may not avail him on the final question of innocence or guilt, but 
may properly be considered in disposing of this motion, which is 
add to the sound discretion, in some sense the grace and favor, 
of this honorable court. 

There is no necessity for a may trial. The public safety is in no 
way in peril. No officer is to be removed, for no officer is touched by 
these eee The prospect is not brilliant for his nomination 
by the ident for any office pending these proceedings, and if he were 
nominated the Senate would probably not confirm him. Therefore no 

t public interest demands an immediate trial. In the case of 
lount's impeachment the trial was had at a session subsequent to 
that at which the articles were presented. Judge Peck’s trial was 
postponed to a subsequent session on the motion of Mr. Webster. And 
in this case, whether political disabilities shall or shall not be laid 
upon General Belknapisnota question of such pressing importance that 
its determination cannot be postponed to a calmer hour. Not only 
has General Belknap maintained a good character, but he has rendered 
important and eminent services to the Republic, and he stands to-day 
with honorable place in history, with reputation unquestioned save 
in regard to the transaction now under consideration, testified to only 
by a single witness, and that witness the feeble tool of one woman 
bent on the destruction of another. 

Every Senator who hears me knows that I am especially estopped 
to utter one disrespectful word to this body. I have experienced its 
1 kindness so often that I ean never entertain aught but the 

ighest respect forthe Senate and the warmest affection for its mem- 
bers; and no one will do me the injustice to ae that my advocacy 
of this motion is inspired by any want of confidence in the ability or 
integrity of this court. But I remember a proceeding in this body 
some years ago, in which a Senator was on trial, and I happen to know 
that at that time another Senator,who had been a member of the 


committee which reported the case to the Senate and had what was, 
substantially, a judicial duty to perform in the premises, was in the 
daily receipt of numerous letters from his warmest friends and lead- 
ing 3 of his own party at home, assuring him that if he did 
not do everything in his power to expel the accused he never could 
be re-elected. The Senator thus warned pursued the course which 
his convictions dictated, but the predicted consequence was realized. 

Of course, I do not know that you, Senators, are daily receiving 
such letters in regard to this trial. But I should not be astonished to 
learn that some person, unacquainted with the proprieties of this pro- 
ceeding, had written a similar letter to some Senators. 

The coming presidential campaign is already dawning upon us, and 
will inoren 2 warmthand interest day by day. It is impossible for this 
court to sit, amid the excitement of a political canvass, entirely anaf- 
fected by political influences; and no harm can come to the public, while 
the respondent’s chances of impartial justice at your hands would be 

tly increased by postponement of this trial until the coming po- 
fitical contest shall be settled. 

We all know what the next campaign is to be. The democrats, 
who have been so long out of office, rely upon the watchword “ anti- 
corruption” to win the people to their support. This the repnbli- 
cans must meet by ogg es | greater detestation of corruption than 
the democrats profess. The democrats can only exhibit their virtue 
by finding corruption in the republican party to be rebuked, and re- 
publicans can exhibit their virtue only by out-Heroding Herod in 
a aga es of whatever corruption democrats may pretend to find. 

th parties are therefore interested in making the most of the al- 
leged misconduct of the respondent. The democrats have found 
nothing, in all their investigations, against any other officer, and 
nothing against the respondent except the particular matter set out 
in these articles of impeachment, and that alleged by only one wit- 
ness, and he durst not remain in the country twenty-four hours after 
he had testified. The campaign, therefore, must turn upon the guilt 
or innocence of Belknap, both parties being interested to establish 
his guilt. He will therefore be made the object of attack from every 
stump, in every newspaper, and in every hamlet in the land. And 
the question is, whether this is a favorable time for him to receive a 
perfectly calm and dispassionate trial. 

Consider what has already transpired. A report was made by a 
committee to the House of Representatives about three o’clock in the 
afternoon of April 2, 1876. The committee had no authority to make 
the investigation orthe report; but thetenorof the report was so grate- 
ful to the House that, without printing the testimony, and under the 
stress of the previous question, amid a scene of excitement and con- 
fusion which the Speaker characterized as “ disgraceful disorder,” the 
impeachment was carried by a unanimous vote. It is worthy of re- 
mark, as evincing the excitement of the honr, that one of the firmest 
and ablest Jawyers of the House, one of the honorable managers now 

resent, after declaring that the House hud no authority to impeach 

r. Belknap, then out of office, was so carried away as to vote in favor 
of impeachment. 

After this remarkable proceeding on the part of the Honse, the 
Attorney-General, a mild-mannered gentleman, with a kind heart and 
high sense of propriety, was so excited by the fear that a democratic 
House was getting ahead of a republican administration that in open 
defiance of the Constitution, which declares that “the right of the 
people to be secure in their persons, houses, papers, and effects against 
mnreasonable searches and seizures shall not be violated, and no war- 
rant shallissue but upon probable cause supported by oath or affirma- 
tion, and particularly describing the place to be searched and the per- 
son or things to be seized,” without oath or affirmation establishing 

robability of guilt and without warrant issued for arrest, issued his 
ettre de cachet to the chief of a band of detectives belonging to the 
Treasury Department to exercise the strictest surveillance over the re- 
spondent. And in pursuance of this despotic and void order Belknap's 
house was surrounded with armed policemen and filled from cellar to 
garret with these detectives. The Attorney-General had no more au- 
thority to seize Belkuap's house and imprison him therein than Bel- 
knap had to imprison the Attorney-General, and no more authority 
than had any private citizen to thus imprison them both. And, apart 
from the motive which inspired it, this proceeding of the Attorney- 
General is as much more deserving of impeachment than the trans- 
action set out in these articles as the violation of a plain provision 
of the Constitution in favor of the people’s rights is more dangerous 
to liberty than the violation of a particular penal statute. This pro- 
ceeding of the Attorney-General, however, is only mentioned to show 
how political excitement could overcome the prudence of a high ex- 
ecutive officer and transform the head of the Department of Justice 
into a minister of injustice. 

Let this trial go over until the political contest shall be ended. 
The respondent will not attempt to escape ; will not, like his accusers, 
flee into Canada; but will be present whenever this court requires 
his presence, 

My colleague has referred to the case of Swartwout, and it is full 
of instruction for the present hour. He was accused of unparalleled 
dishonesty in office. And his supposed dishonesty has given a new 
word to our language. “Swartwouting” is equivalent to embezzle- 
ment and official peculation. He was set upon by pamphlets and 
speeches, political vituperation and popular denunciation ; the press 
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opened upon him like the Russian artillery upon the fated six hun- 
dred, and “ volleyed and thundered” until Swartwout, in utter con- 
sternation, =o, 75 safety beyond the seas. There he remained until 
the presidential campaign was closed, the public mind had resumed 
its normal state, the storm had subsided, and the uproar ceased. 
Then he returned, and upon a deliberate and honest settlement of 
his accounts it was ascertained that, so far from his having been a 
defaulter, the Government was indebted in a small sum to h 

This lesson onght not to be lost upon the lovers of justice when, 
in the hour of high political need, a victim is singled out to be pur- 
sued to the death—when a citizen is required as a scapegoat for a 


When we come to consider the final issues in this case, if we ever 
reach them, then the considerations which we now urge may be un- 
important. But upon this question, When shall Belknap be tried ? 
his former good character and honorable public services are properly 
urged upon the court; for surely such a man should be denied noth- 
ing which may secure to him the calmest, most impartial trial. And 
then, if for the imprudence of others justice can only be appeased b 
the disgrace of one who has rendered such service and 1 — suc. 
honors, so be it. But let this great act of justice proceed from delib- 
erate judgment, ond do not let it stand in our history as an instance 
of political 1 age to crimson the cheeks of onr children with shame. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Mr. President, with a possible view of saving time, 
I move that the Senate withdraw for consultation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Vermont moves 
that the Senate now withdraw for deliberation. 

A division was called for. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. On the motion to retire the roll-call 
will proceed, a division being called for. 

The question being taken by yeas and nays, resulted—yeas 35, nays 
24; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Anthony, Bayard, Bogy, Booth, Burnside, Cameron of Wiscon- 
sin, Caperton, Christiancy, Cockrell, Conover, , Cragin, Davis, Faton, Ed- 
munds, Golilthwaite, Hamilton, Key; MeCreery, McDonald, McMillan, Merrimon, 
Morrill of Vermont, Morton, Norwood, Oglesby, Randol b, Ransom, Robertson, 
Sanksbury, Sharon, Stevenson, Thurman, W adl h, and West—35. 

NAYS—Messrs. Allison, Bontwell. Cameron of Pennsylvania, Conkling, Dawes, 
Dennis, Frelinghuysen, Hamlin, Harvey, Howe, Ingalls, Jones of Florida, Jones 
of Nevada, Kelly, an, Maxey, Mitchell, Morrill of Maine, Patterson, Sargent, 
Sherman, 1 Windom, and Withers—24. 

NOT VOTING—Meers-s. Bruce, Clayton, Dorsey, English, Ferry, Gordon, Hitch- 
cock, Kernan, Paddock, Wallace, Whyte, and Wright—12. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate orders a retirement for 
consultation. 

Mr. Manager HOAR. Mr. President, before the Senate retires, I 
ask its consent to call attention to one other matter, and that is that 
the Senate will consider whether the rule of parliamentary law which 
prohibits the discussion in the Senate of what has taken place in the 

onse of Representatives is a rule aed the proceedings of this 
trial, in order that the managers who represent the House may gov- 
eru themselves accordingly. I am led to allude to the subject from 
the fact that one of the learned counsel has been permitted to state 
that a scene of disorder took place in the other branch of Congress 
on a certain occasion to which he referred. I do not make any mo- 
tion upon this subject, but desire to call the attention of the Senate 
to the matter, that we may understand what our rights and duties are 
in the premises. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Mr. President, in behalf of the defendant we 
wish to say that before that very important question shall be decided 
by the Senate we desire to be heard upon it. 

The PRESIDENT pro 8 The Senate will now retire. 

The Senate, at two o' clock and fifty-five minutes p. m., retired to 
the conference chamber. 

The Senate having been called to order in the conference chamber, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore stated the question to be on the mo- 
tion for continuance submitted by Mr. Carpenter, of counsel for the 
respondent. 

Mr. EDMUNDS moved that the motion of the respondent to post- 
pone the farther hearing of the impeachment until the first Monday 
in December next be denied, 

After debate, 

Mr. SHERMAN moved to substitute for Mr. EDMUNDS’S motion 
“that the President pro tempore ask the managers if they desire to be 
heard on the pending motion of Mr. Carpenter, of counsel for re- 
spondent.” 4 

Mr. MERRIMON moved that the Senate return to its Chamber 
withont action; on which motion the question, being taken by yeas 
and nays, resulted—yeas 30, nays 30; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allison, Bogy, Boutwell, Cameron of Wisconsin, Conkling, Cono- 
ver, Cragin, Dawes, Dennis, erry, Hamlin, Ingalls, Jones of Florida, Jones of Ne- 
vada, Logan, Merrimon, Mitchell, Morrill of Maine, Morrill of Vermont, Oglesby, 
Paddock, Patterson, Ransom, Robertson, Sargent, Sharon, Sherman, Spencer, West, 
anıl Windom—30, ia 

NAYS—Messrs. Bayard, Booth, Burnside, Cameron of AET annn Caperton, 
Christiancy, Cockrell, Cooper, Davis, Eaton, Edmunds, Goldthwaite, Hamilton, 
Harvey, Hitchcock, Howe. Kelly, Key, McCreery, MeDonald, McMillan, Maxey, 
Morton, Norwood, Randolph, Saulsbury, Stevenson, Thurman, Wadleigh, an 


Withers—30. 
NOT VOTING—Messrs. Anthony, Bruce, ice bee er bag English, Freling- 


huysen, Gordon, Kernan, Wallace, Whyte, and Wright—1 
So the motion was not agreed to. 
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The question recurring on the amendment of Mr. SHERMAN, the 
yeas were 28, and the nays 31; as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Allison, Bogy, Boutwell, Cameron of Wisconsin, Conover, Cragin 
Dawes, Dennis, Ferry, Frelinghuysen, Hamlin, Ingalls, Jones of Florida, Jones of 
Nevada, Logan, McCreery, Merrimon, Mitchell, Morrill of Maine, Morrill of Ver- 

Randolph, Ransom, Robertson, Sharon, Sherman, Spencer, and 
om 


2. 
NAYS—Messrs. Bayard, Booth, Burnside, Cameron of Pe lvania, Caperton, 
8 Cockrell. Cooper Davis, Eaton, Edmunds, Goldthwaite, Hamilton, 
Harvey, Hitchcock, How elly, Key, McDonald, McMillan, Maxey, Morton, Nor- 
wood, Oglesby, Sargent, Sanlsbury, Stevenson, Thurman, Wadleigh, West, and 
it 2 
NOT VOTING—Messrs. Anthony, Bruce, Clayton, Conkling, Dorsey, lish, 
Gordon, Kernan, Paddock, Wallace, Whyte, and Wrighti% = rae 


So the amendment was rejected. 
The question recurring on the motion of Mr. EDMUNDS, the yeas 
were 59, and the nays 0; as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Brisg ee Bayard, „Booth, Boutwell, Burnside, 
Cameron of Pennsylvania, eron of Wisconsin, Caperton, Christiancy, Cockrell, 
Conkling, Conover, Cooper, Davis, Edmunds, È inghn 
8 ent N 8 N om — 8 or- 

ones of Nev: , Key, Logan, McCreery, McDonald, llan. Maxey, 
Merrimon, Mitchell, Mort lt — Maine, Morrill of Vermont, Morton, Norw 
Oglesby, Paddock, Patterson, Randolph, Robertson, Sargent, Saulsbury, 


West and 
Sherman, Stevenson, Thurman, Wadleigh, West, Whyte, Windom, Withers— 


59. 
NOT VOTING—Messrs. Bruce, Clayton, C Dawes, Dorsey, English, Gor- 
don, Kernan, Sharon, Spencer, Wallace, and Wright—i2. 8 


So the motion was agreed to. 

At four o’clock and thirty-five minutes p. m. the Senate returned 
to the Senate Chamber, and the President pro tempore took the chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Presiding Officer is directed to 
state to the counsel for the respondent that their motion is denied. 
The question now recurs on the motion submitted by the managers 
on the part of the House of Representatives. Do the counsel on the 
part of the respondent desire to be heard upon it? 

Mr. BLAIR. We wish to be heard on that motion. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Let the motion be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will report the mo- 
tion. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

On motion of the managers, 

Ordered, That the evidence on the questions pertaining to the plea to the jnrisdic- 
tion of this court be given before the arguments relating thereto are heard, and if 
such plea is overruled, that the defendant be required to answer the articles of im- 
F — within two days, and the House of Representatives to reply, if they 

eem it necessary, within two days, and that the trial proceed on the next day after 
the joining of issue. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate will now hear the coun- 
sel for the respondent. 

Mr. BLAIR. Mr. President—— 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. President, if the counsel will give way, I move 
that the Senate sitting as a court of impeachment adjourn until to- 
morrow at half past twelve o’clock. 

The motion was to; and the Senate sitting for the trial of 
eee ourned until to-morrow at half past twelve 
o’cloc 


FRIDAY, April 28, 1876. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore having announced that the time had 
arrived for the consideration of the articles of impeachment against 
William W. Belknap, 

The usual proclamation was made by the Sergeant-at-Arms. 

The respondent appeared with his counsel, Mr. Blair and Mr. Car- 


penter. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will notify the 
House of Representatives that the Senate is now ready to receive the 
managers and the House, provision being made for their accommoda- 
tion. 

At twelve o’clock and thirty-six minutes p. m. the Sergeant-at- 

announced the presence of the managers of the impeachment 
on the part of the House of Representatives, and they were conducted 
to Bos jm pranuan S them. : re 
e Secre e journal of the proceedings of the Senate 
yesterda: sittin, for the trial of the apaadi 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate is now ready to proceed 
with the trial. The Secretary will report the pending motion sub- 
mitted by the mana on the part of the House of Representatives. 

The Secretary as follows: 


In the Senate of the United States, sitting as a court of impeachment, 
Tre UNITED STATES OF 3 


vs. 
Witam W. BELKNAP. 
On motion of the managers, 

, That the evidenceon the questions pertaining to the plea to the preys 
tion of this court be given before the arguments relating thereto are h and, if 
such plea is overruled, that the defendant be required to answer the articles of 
impeachment within two days, and the House of tatires to reply, if they 
deem it necessary, within two days, and that the proceed on the next day after 
the joining of issue. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Are the managers ready to go on? 


Mr. Manager LORD. Mr. President, I think the managers pre- 
sented yesterday on that question all that they desire to submit at 
the present time until the other side are heard. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Do gentlemen of counsel desire to 
be heard ? 

Mr. CARPENTER. Mr, President and Senators, the same reason 
which induced us to move yesterday for a continuance of the tral of 
this cause until after the coming political campaign induces us now, 
since the Senate has determined to try this cause at the present term, 
toh it forward as fast as we can before the political furnace be- 
comes heated seven times hotter than its wont. I therefore say to 
the Senate that we shall ask no unnecessary delay in this case; we 
shall interpose no dilatory plea or motion which, in our judgment, is 
not essential to the merits of the case, and shall do everything in our 
power to speed the trial and terminate it as soon as possible, having 
due regard to the importance of the cause and to the proper defense 
of this respondent. 

The first part of this order, “That the evidence on the questions 
pertaining to the pies to the jurisdiction of this court be given before 
the arguments relating thereto are heard,” we have no objection to. 
It is a matter of total indifference to us what is the order which the 
Senate may make in that particular. Whether the testimony shall 
be taken and the argument on the facts and the law in regard to the 
jurisdiction of the court be heard together, or whether they shall be 
proceeded with at different times is a matter of indifference to us. 

To the residue of the order, however, we do seriously object upon 
several grounds. In the first place, we object to the managers coi 
trolling this case on both sides. We are perfectly willing that they 
should ask such orders as they please for theirown government and 
their own pleadings; but we object to their fixing or asking any 
order in regard to our pleadings. This part of the order is: 


And if such plea is overruled, that the defendant be required to answer the arti- 
cles of impeachment within two days. 


I suppose that means answer the articles on the merits. 

And the House of Rorre reply, if they deem it necessary, within two 
days; and that the trial proceed on the next day aiter the joining of issue. 

I submit to this honorable court that a proper reply to the man- 
agers of the House in regard to this part of the proposed order would 
be the famous reply which Coke made to the king: “ When the ques- 
tion arises and is debated, I will do what is fit and proper for a judge 
todo; and further, I decline to pledge myself to your majesty.” When 
this plea to the jurisdiction shall be disposed of, the defendant may 
demur to the articles of impeachment, or may not, as he shall be ad- 
vised; and what will be the circumstances of this court, or of the 
counsel, or even of the managers, who, although numerous, are not 
incorporated and are still mortal, this court cannot to-day determine. 
They may not want to make their reply to whatever we may say so 
speedily as they now think. 

In the next place, if the court please, while as I say we shall not 
attempt to make any delays in this case le? eee what are absolutely 
necessary, the argument of the question of the jurisdiction of this 
court cannot be made eee on the day indicated in this order. 
The defendant has been compelled to employ counsel, and the coun- 
sel whom he has employed have been actively engaged, were at the 
time of their retainer, and have been ever since, in other professional 
employments in which they were previously engaged. The Supreme 
Court of the United States has been in session all the time and is 
still in session. Other courts in the States where Judge Black has 
had engagements have been in session also, and he has been com- 
pelled to be absent from Washington most of the time. Mr. Blair 
has also been engaged in the Supreme Conrt and in other professional 
employments. Therefore it has been impossible for us up to the 
present time to do more in this case than to attend to its current ne- 
eessities. We have had no opportunity to make any preparation for 
the argument of what in my belief is the gravest question ever pre- 
sented to a tribunal in this country, namely, whether this Senate 
has an undefined eee et over forty million people. 

There is another practical difficulty that has been in our way, which 
was mentioned yesterday, and that is that all the books on the sub- 
ject are out of the Library being examined, I suppose, by the com- 
mittees of the House or by Senators, and we have therefore had no 
opportunity to reach the books which we desire to examine previous 
to this argument; and every lawyer in the Senate knows that such 
a question cannot be Rte prepared on our side without a thor- 
ough examination of the authorities, the matters of law decided in 
other tribunals, and the history of the proceedings in England from 
which we have borrowed this procedure. 

I wish in this connection to say to the court that we cannot be ready 
to present our side of this question, and properly present it as the im- 
portance of the question requires, present it as is due to this court, 
due to ourselves, and, above all, due to our client, in less than two 
weeks. We, therefore ask that this matter may be postponed until 
two weeks from to-day ; and after that, unless in case of sickness or 
some calamity which cannot be foreseen, I think we shall ask for no 
other delays except in the necessary preparation of pleadings or other- 
wise as will be conceded to be entirely proper. 

In connection with the request that we shall have two weeks to 

repare for this argument, I repeat my assurance that it is not for de- 
ly it is not to waste the time of the court; and it will not have that 
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effect, for I understand you have some things to do besides hearing 
this case—I refer to your legislative business—and our only object is 
to be able to present the arem as its importance demands. 


Mr. Manager LORD. President and Senators, I desire to call 
the attention of this court to the proceedings had on the 17th of the 
present month. I do not intend in the least to call in question the 
good faith of the counsel who has just addressed this tribunal, but I 
may refer to what I am abont to refer to, in order to show this court 
the good faith of the managers in making this motion. On the 17th 
of the present month this occurred. The Chief Clerk read: 


The m: on the of the House of Representatives request a copy of 
the plea filed os W. W. Deka 


eee War, and the House of 
sentatives desive time until Wednesday, the 19¢ “instant, at one o'clock, to consider 
what replication to make tothe plea of the said W. W. Belknap, late Secretary of 


War." 
tempore. Senators, you have heard the motion of the mana- 
whe coeur will say ayi these who non-concur will say no, [putting 
0 


es have it; Senate so orders. 
gentlemen counsel for the . 


k 
to proceed at the time named in the motion submitted by the managers 

The learned counsel who has just addressed the court answered : 

That will depend entirely upon what the 3 do. We cannot antici 
If they do what we suppose they will do, we shall be ready. If not, we shall bave 
to consider what we do 

Now, if the court please, this answer of the counsel was supposed 
to refer toa general replication; in other words, he said in substance 
to this tribunal that if the managers put in a general replication he 
would be ready to go on with the argument. At least, so we under- 
stood; and it is difficult for me at the present time to give any other 
possible interpretation. The counsel could not have intended to trifle 
with this court He could not have said that he would be ready to 
on provided we were ready to come in here and abandon this impeach- 
ment. Therefore all that he could have intended, in our judgment, 
was this: “If the managers put in a general replication to the plea 
of the defendant, then and in that case we shall be ready to go on 
immediately upon that question.” 

We did not put in simply a replication relating to the principal 
question; we put insomething more than a general replication, namely, 
a Ipeca replication, and therefore the counsel is not bound to go on 
under his statement, 

But this is the point: The counsel says he wants time to prepare, 
because the question to be decided by this court is whether it has 
criminal jurisdiction over forty millions of ple. That question 
would be presented by the general replication, and, if the counsel 
wonld have been som on the 19th day of the present month to argue 
that question, why is he not ready now? 

Let me call the attention of the Sevate for a moment to the other 
questions bearing on this matter, contained in the special replication. 
In this special replication three issues are tendered. In the first 
place, the replication affirms that William W. Belknap wasin office until 
and including the 2d day of March—the day upon which he was im- 
peached. We also affirm that the House of Representatives thro 
a proper committee had taken jurisdiction of the case, and that the 
impeachment proceedings were pending when the defendant resigned. 
We also affirm that the defendant resigned to avoid the impeachment; 
and allow me to call the attention of the court, in passing, to the re- 
joinder of the defendant, in which he substantially admits that he 
resigned for the purpose of avoiding the impeachment. He gives an- 
other reason for it, it is true, than guilt, but no matter, the fact is sub- 
stantially admitted in his rejoinder that he resigned for the pur 
of avoiding this impeachment. Therefore there will be no great diffi- 
culty in regard to the question of fact raised on that part of the re- 
joinder to our replication, 

Then, on the second question, the proceedings before the House of 
Representatives, they are very easily proved; and as to the question 
of whether he was in offiee on that particular day, it is a matter of 
history that he did not resign until the 2d of March, and therefore he 
was in office on that icular day. 

Now, if the court please, the questions relating to these facts: first, 
the question relating to the defendant’s power to evade the Constitu- 
tion und the punishment of the Constitution by resigning; second, 
the question relating to dividing a day into fractions ; third, the ques- 
tion relating to the proceedings before the House of Representatives ; 
that is to say, the relation of the impeachment to the commencement 
of the proceedings, and also another question as to the effect of the 
adoption of those proceedings by the House of Representatives—all 
these are questions, I say, with which all lawyers are familiar, more 
or less; and certainly the distinguished counsel on the other side must 
be familiar with all these questions. 

As will be seen, the facts pertaining to these questions are within 
a very narrow compass, can be easily educed and easily considered. 
If we understood rightly the suggestions of counsel on yesterday, 
they claim to be thoroughly familiar, all of them, with what has trans- 
pired before the committee of the House and what has ired in 

the House of Representatives. However unjustly they stated these 
facts, however erroneously, nevertheless they will undoubtedly hold 
on to their present view in regard to them until they are convinced 
hy the evidence; and therefore it is that under these circumstances 
the managers fee] constrained, 2 ready here to-day with the wit- 
nesses, to ask this court to go on with the trial and take the testimony 
bearing on the question of jurisdiction; and after the testimony is in, 


it will be in the diseretion of the court to grant one, two, three, or 
more days, or longer time; I mention this number of days as sufficient 
in my judgment for counsel to prepare; but it will of course be in 
the discretion of the court to grant such further time as the court 
may deem proper. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Mr. President, I ask permission to say a word 
in reply to the argument of the honorable manager so far as it relates 
to me personally. After we had filed our plea, and the managers had 
asked time to reply, the President inquired of the counsel for the de- 
fense if they would be ready to proceed after the managers had filed 
their replication. To that I replied that if the managers did what 
we supposed they would, we should be ready to proceed—not proceed 
to argue any question; not proceed to take testimony; but proceed 
to file a counter-pleading; and I had then with me (supposing that 
they would demur to our plea, which stated nothing but facts) a 
joinder in demurrer. If they had filed their demurrer that day, I 
should have filed the joinder in demurrer the next moment. My re- 
ply simply was that we should be ready to proceed on that day if 
they did what we 1 they would; that is, if they e to 
our plea we should be ready to join in demurrer. No question was 
asked asto when we should be ready to proceed with the actual trial. 

Everything done here is a proceeding in the trial. When this court 
by its order directed that the trial should proceed on the 27th, what 
was intended? Simply that the next step should then be taken. 
The motion to continue it over this session was a proceeding in the 
trial. We proceeded with the trial all that day, and are proceeding 
to-day; but to proceed with the trial and to be ready to argue a par- 
ticular question, are very different 5 S 

The honorable iaag yin Fa p , have been veig sens this 
question for weeks. They have had the opportunity to do 0, being 
excused, I suppose, from duty in the House, and allowed to sit in com- 
mittee during the sittings of the House. They have had weeks to 
devote to this subject and had the books at hand. We have not; and 
we have been engaged in other necessary professional employments 
during this time. If this order is to be passed in this form, and ibis 
question is to be argued to-day or to-morrow, it is impossible for ns 
to argue it. The honorable managers might as well ask for an order 
that we should not be heard at all. Even the Almighty employs 
human means and instrumentalities to execute His providences. l- 
knap could not do any better. He has to rely upon mortal men; and, 
if he is to get a lawyer who will devote his entire time to this case 
from the day of its inception toits end, he must get a lawyer who has 
no other case. The lawyers who have no cases are, as a general thing, 
the lawyers to whom a man in such a case would not want to intrust 
his interests. 

We are not asking, I assure the Senate, for a single moment's delay 
for the sake of delay. We ask nothing but such time as in a case 
pending in the re pet Court under its original jurisdiction not 
one of the honorable managers would refuse to opposite counsel, as 
a matter of professional courtesy. Undoubtedly if the honorable 
manager who bas just addressed the Senate was opposed to me in a 
case under the original jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, a case not 
under peremptory call, and I should ask him as a courtesy for two 
weeks to prepare an 1 and brief in the case, he would never 
think of denying it, as I certainly should not to him. 

Although this is a great court, and a t case in the estimation 
of the managers, it is still a lawsuit, and must be tried as other law- 
suits, if it is tried at all. And Iam astonished that the managers 
feel bound to deny us a courtesy which I state professionally, upon 
my honor as a lawyer, is absolutely necessary to enable us to present 
this question at all as becomes either the court or the cause. 

Mr. Manager LORD. Mr. President and Senators, it certainly is 
the fault of the counsel for respondent, and not the fault of the man- 
agers, that we have misapprehended his position; and I apprehend 
that there was no person in this august court on that day among the 
hundreds who were here who did not fully understand the counsel 
when he responded to the question of the court to mean that he 
would be ready to proceed that day, not by the filing of a mere for- 
mal paper which his clerk could draw, but that on that day be would 
be y to proceed with the trial. What was the language used ? 
What was the question of the President ? 

The Chair will ask the gentlemen counsel for the respondent if they will be 
ready to proceed at the time named in the motion submitted by the managers! 

The counsel says he meant he would be ready to proceed to file a 

per! Ready to proceed to do a clerk’s work! Nobody under 
apaa understood him so. Of course we are bound to take the ex- 
planation of the counsel, but when he so responded he was responsi- 
ble for saying that which led everybody in this court-room but him- 
self to understand that he would be ready to proceed with the trial, 
and therefore the ma felt bound on their part to take such 
action as was necessary for an immediate trial. 

Now I apprehend that this is not a question like the case su ted 
by the counsel; this isnot a court in which a manager has a right to 
extend the courtesy which one who has the supreme control of a case 
may do at the circuit or in the Supreme Court, to take the illustration 
of the counsel. But this court proceeds upon its own rules, and the 
circumstances surrounding this case make it proper that the mana- 
gers on the part of the House of Representative should urge all rea- 


sonablediligence. The House of Representatives was compelled under 
the evidence to present this impeachment to this high tribunal. There 
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is no reason for delay. The counsel well knows, much as he is en- 

aged in the courts, extensive as is the legal business which he con- 
8 — that “where there's a will there's a way,“ and that he can 
put his will behind this case and say that owing to the august char- 
acter of this court, and owing to the nature of the charge, and owing to 
all the circumstances surrounding the case, which I need not detail here, 
this matter ought to be tried and ended; the House of Representa- 
tivesshould be from unnecessary and protracted labor in this mat- 
ter. The counsel speaks of extended business. The managers who 
are present, while they wish to submit with all cheerfulness to any order 
of the court, and while they desire to extend every pommia courtesy 
in their power to the other side, feel, representing the House here un- 
der the circumstances to which I have referred and in view of other 
circumstances which will present themselves to the mindsof the Sen- 
ate, that there is no reason for any delay of this case beyond that 
which is required not by an absolute necessity but by a reasonable 
necessity. 

If the counsel should present an affidavit showing engagements 
which he had entered into prior to his engagement in this case, even 
then this court might say that he ought to make his application to 
some other tribunal for a a Without 3 in the 
least his engagements, without having any doubt whatever but that 
he is engaged every moment of his professional time, we do feel con- 
strained on our part to ask this court, under the circumstances which 
have been developed in this case and which surround every case of 
this character, that its order require the defendant to proceed with all 
due diligence; and we do not think the order we ask is unreasonable 
in that regard. 

The counsel says he does not find books. I would say that all the 
books I have examined, and I have examined many, with the excep- 
tion of two or three that are in court on a comparatively preliminary 
question, were in the law library when I examined them and are there 
now; and if the managers have any books which the counsel desires, 
he can have them at any time, 

Mr. CONKLING. Mr. President, before coming to the matter of 
time or delay, I wish to offer an order relating as I think to a more 
important matter than the simple question of the day on which the 
trial shall begin. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New York pro- 

an order which will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Ordered, That the Senate proceed first to hear and determine the question whether 
W. W. Belknap, the respondent, is amenable to trial by impeachment for acts done 
as Secretary of War, notwithstanding his resignation of said office. The motion 
that testimony be heard touching the exact time of such resignation, and touching 
the motive and purpose of such resignation, is reserved without prejudice till the 
question above stated has been considered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question will bo upon this mo- 
tion first. 

Mr. CONKLING. It may be that the managers, or the counsel, or 
both may wish to be heard upon the motion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The Chair was about to inquire of 
the managers if they desired to be heard on this motion, 

Mr. Manager LORD. We do. 

The PRESIDENT p? tempore. The manager will proceed. 

Mr. Manager LORD. Mr. President and Senators, it seems to me 
that under the authorities adduced yesterday such a course of pro- 
cedure would be protracting the trial and entirely unnecessary. Sev- 
eral authorities were produced yesterday to show that a special find- 
ing or verdict is only necessary when the questions of fact are found 
in one tribunal and the law is applied by another. This question of 
jurisdiction is a single question, and it ought not to be divided and 
subdivided. The evidence should be in before the judgment of the 
court is taken on the question of jurisdiction; and this 1 understand 
the other side concede. Very great embarrassment might arise, very 
T delays might ensue from dividing this question. I cited yester- 

ay an authority in the State of New York, to which I will again call 
the attention of the Senators, the Barnard case. 

The court of impeachment in that State, composed of the presi- 
dent of the senate, the lieutenant-governor, the senators, and the 
judges of the court of appeals, h. precisely this question before 
them. A plea to the jurisdiction was interposed, as follows: 

And the said respondent in his own proper person, and by his counsel, John H. 
Reynolds and William A. Beach, comes and says that this court onght not to have 
or take further cognizance of the articles of impeachment, or any or either of 
them, presented in this court against him, because ho says that the said articles 
of im: iment were not, nor were any nor was either of them, adopted by the as- 
sembly of this State by a vote of a majority of all the members elected thereto, as 
required by section 1 of article 6 of the constitution of this State. 

A replication was put in to that plea, asserting— 

That it is not true that the articles of impeachment now 8 against the 
said respondent do not appear to be and are not articles of impeachment adopted 
by the assembly of the Stato, but that the said articles do appear to be and are ar- 
ticles of impeachment adopted by the said sasembly. 

Then Edward M. Johnson and Charles R. Dayton were called and 
sworn on the part of the respondent. Hon. C. P. Vedder and Hon. 
Thomas G. Alvord were called and sworn on the part of the prosecu- 
tion, these being respectively members or officers of the house. 
Counsel then argued the case, Messrs. Beach and Reynolds, of counsel 
for respondent, and Mr. Van Cott, of counsel for the prosecution. 


The president stated that the question before the court was whether the plea of 
the respondent should be sustained. 
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Mr. Lewis moved that the chamber be cleared for private consultation. 
The president put the question whether the court would agree to said motion, 


and it was determined in the affirmative, 

The president gos the question whether the court would sustain said plea of tho 
respondent, and it was determined in the negative, as follows. 

Chief Judge Church, of the court of appeals; Judge Allen, also of 
the court of appeals, and Senator Murphy in that case voted in the 
affirmative; the other senators in the negative. I refer to this case 
of The 8 vs. Barnard to show that in a court of impeachment 
composed of the senators of the State of New York and the judges of 
the court of appeals of that State the precise order was taken for 
which we move: the evidence was in before the question of jurisdic- 
tion was passed upon. Whyshould we be driven to one single ques- 
tion when there are three or four, and all of them I apprehend exceed- 
ingly important ye se in this case? Perhaps in one view it may 
be the question of the case whether the defendant resigned for the 
purpose of evading this impeachment. Why should we try one ques- 
tion at one time and try another question at another time? 

I sincerely hope, on behalf of the managers, that this court will 
adopt the order proposed by them on this question, changing the time 
as in its discretion it may deem proper. The first part of the order 
presented by the managers is concurred in by the defendant, who 
through his counsel makes no objection to that part of the order. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Mr. President and Senators, the pleadings proper 
in this case consist of the articles of impeachment, the plea to the juris- 
diction, and the first replication of the House of Representatives to 
which there is a demurrer by us anda joinder by the managers. Strictly 
speaking, that is the only issue that could be made in this case. The 
honorable managers, however, saw fit, without asking leave, to file 
two replications, instead of one, to our plea. We of course did not 
care how fully they went into this question ; we were ready to follow 
them in disregard of technical pleading. 

I never heard of a case in a court where a single plea had led toan 
issue of law and fact or where a declaration or any proceeding what- 
ever was followed by two issues, one of law and one of fact, that the 
court did not always first epee of the question of law, That being 
disposed of, the aan of fact may or may not be nec to be 
inquired into. While on the part of Mr. Belknap we make no objec- 
tion to this proceeding, its regularity is a question for the court to 
determine. Tt seems to me that the more regular proceeding is that 
indicated by the order offered by the Senator from New York, that 
the law of this question should be first settled. If we had been cap- 
tions about pleading, and had moved the court to strike out this sec- 
ond replication, which is drawn not according to common-law form, 
but according to the free-and-easy style of the New York code, this 
court would have stricken it out as having heen improperly filed, 

rmission not having been granted to reply double. We did not ob- 

ect because we did not care for forms, and we followed them after 
their kind in our reply to their pleas. But certainly the course most 
in harmony with the method pursued in courts of law would be to 
settle the law upon this point first. If the Senate has no jurisdiction 
over a man who is not in office at the time the impeachment com- 
mences, that ends the question. That isa mere question of law; and 
we shall contend, of course, that any officer of the Government has a 
perfect right to resign at any moment and that the motives of a man’s 
resignation cannot affect the legal consequences which follow the act 
of resignation. The Supreme Court of the United States has held 
where a citizen who wishes to have a litigation with a citizen of his 
own State moves into another State for the express purpose of giving 
the Federal courts jurisdiction, that is no objection to the jurisdic- 
tion; that a man may change his residence from one State to another 
for the purpose of obtaining a footing in a Federal court, as well as 
he may changeit for the purpose of improving his health or his finan- 
cial condition. 

I do not regard the issues made as of any substantial consequence 
to this case. We care nothing about them. We are willing to try 
them or not try them, as the court directs. But the question is 
whether this man was in office at the time he was impeached by the 
House of Representatives? That is fully presented by the articles, 
by our plea to the jurisdiction, and by the first, which is the only reg- 
ular, replication on the part of the House and our demurrer thereto. 
If the Senate shall be of opinion that none but a person in office can 
be impeached, of course that ends this proceeding. At all events, the 
method su ted by the order last offered is the method which would 
be pursued in a court of law. It will be borne in mind that we inter- 
posed the first demurrer, and are therefore entitled to open and close 
in the argument. 

Mr. Manager LORD. Mr. President, I desire to state to the Sena- 
tors in regard to the evidence itself that it will take but a very brief 
period to present it. It is principally documentary evidence. The 
eas do not think that over one hour, certainly not over two, 
would be consumed in taking the testimony. It does not involve the 
merits of the case in the least. It is simply evidence that was before 
5 committee, and certain documents from the House of Representa- 

ives. 

Now it seems to me—Senators will pardon me for repeating per- 
haps what I have already said at least in part—that it 1 only 
create delay to adopt the resolution offered by the honorable Senator, 
because it involves discussing only the abstract question whether a 
citizen can be impeached, or whath a citizen who has been in office 
and is now out of office can be impeached. That is by no means the 
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only question in this case; and we have authorities to show that a 
rson is not allowed to resign for the mere purpose of evading an 
impeachment. If the resolution of the honorable Senator should be 
adopted, and this court should go on and hear arguments upon that 
one question, that does not end this matter if the decision is adverse 
to the jurisdiction. The House of Representatives has still a right 
to be heard on the question whether a man, when his sin finds him 
out, as is charged in these articles, has the right to resign and defeat 
the Constitution, defeat the disqualification which the Constitution 
has provided for the very purpose of protecting the people against 
themselves. A high officer may commit high crimes and misdemeanors, 
and on some wave of fanaticism be returned to power. As is charged in 
this case he may for long years have been receiving bribes and yet be 
restored to favor. I cannot say what the fact is; in this case I am 
now ing of what the articles charge, that for many years the 
defendant has received bribes, rendering himself in the judgment of 
the nation, in the judgment of this court, utterly unfit to hold office; 
and yet when he is confronted with the evidence, for the very pur- 
pose of defeating the disqualification of the Constitution, he resigns. 
It is said that the sentence of a court can be passed upon him dis- 
nalifying him. That is true as the law now stands; but I call the 
nators’ attention to this position: that the statute may, at any time, 
be repealed. The defendant in this case might be disqualified by the 
judgment of a court, and the very next day after that disqualifica- 
tion the statute might be repealed with an enactment that the dis- 
qualification be removed; or the President might pardon him, as he 
could without the statute being repealed. Therefore if that sentence 
should be pronounced in this case, if there is a case before this court 
which demands the judgment of disqualification, as the articles of im- 
hment, if true, most clearly and emphatically show—not leaving 
it to the favor of the President to pardon him; not leaving it to legis- 
lative enactment to free him from the penalties of his crime—then this 
court onght to hear the whole case, and it seems to me it would be a 
mere waste of time to hear arguments on this abstract question when 
it is so closely identified with the other part of the case, If you hold 
favorably to the position of the House of Representatives on that 
int, the trial it is true would go on; if yon hold adversely to your 
isdiction, then we should have to institute another trial upon the 
second replication. ee 
The counsel criticises somewhat this replicdtion and speaks of it 
as belonging to the New York practice. No matter what practice it 
belongs to, in tan in that replication the House of Representa- 
tives simply did its duty and only itsduty. What would be thought by 
the forty millions of people to whom the learned counsel just referred 
if the man on the part of the House had neglected to bring be- 
fore this body these facts; should have neglected to aver what we be- 
lieve to be true, and what the respondent by his rejoinder has confessed 
to be true, that he resigned for the very papos of escaping this im- 
hment—not, as he says, because he is guilty, but to save a lacera- 
tion of his feelings? No matter what his motive, the fact stands 
confessed on this record that he resigned for the purpose of escaping 
impeachment, the impeachment provided by the Constitution an the 
disqualification provided by the Constitution. What would those 
forty millions of 1 to whom the learned counsel so eloquently 
referred think of us if we had allowed that fact to go without notice? 
And then again we have authorities from a court as high as the 
court of appeals of the State of New York, authorities in England, 
many authorities, showing that the other point, whether he was in 
office until and including the 2d day of March, is a most important 
nestion. There is an issue also in regard to the proceedings in the 
Iouse of Representatives before its committee. We allege that that 
committee had properly entertained jurisdiction of this case before 
Mr. Belknap resigned, and we affirm that when the House impeached 
him that im ent related back to the commencement of the pro- 
ceedin he learned counsel on the other side, understanding the 
force of this position, denies in his rejoinder that that committee had 
any authority to inquire into these facts. I repeat the defendant de- 
nies that that committee had any authority whatever to entertain any 
roceeding against the defendant. Is not this an important issue? 
Bo not the lawyers in this court, now judges, remember enough of 
the doctrine of relation to know that when that impeachment was 
made it related back to the commencement of the proceedings? 


Therefore, it being affirmed on the other side as a matter of defense 


that that committee had no jurisdiction whatever, that the House had 
in no manner authorized it to institute these proceedings, is not that 
an important fact to bring before this court? 

I close, Senators, by saying that this question of jurisdiction cannot 
be subdivided. It is but a single question, and this court ought to 
ps upon it but once. I repeat that under the resolution presented 

the honorable Senator this court may be called upon to pass on 
the question of jurisdiction twice. This should not be done. There- 
fore oe managers submit that the order asked for by them should be 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Ishonld like to hearthe proposed order read again. 

The PRESIDENT pro tem The Secretary will report the order. 

The Secretary as follows: 

Ordered, That the Senate proceed first to hear and determine the question whether 
W. W. Belknap, the respondent, is amenable to trial by impeachment for acts done 
as Secretary o ar, notwithstanding his resignation of said office. The motion 
that testimony be heard tonching the exact time of such resi 


the motive and purpose of snch resignation, is reserved without prejudice till the 
question above stated has been e PETE pro 


fact are material. 


gnation, and touching 
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The PRESIDENT tempore. Do the counsel for the respondent 
wish to be heard further? 

Mr. CARPENTER. No, your honor; we are willing to submit it. 

Mr. THURMAN. Mr. President, if we were in an ordinary court 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will remind the Senator 
from Ohio that the question is not debatable. 

Mr. THURMAN. Isit not debatable on these orders? 

Mr. CONKLING. I wish it were. 

Mr. THURMAN. Then I move that the Senate withdraw. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Ohio moves that 
the Senate retire for deliberation. 

The motion was not a; to. 

Mr. THURMAN. If the Senate will not withdraw, I move to sus- 
pend the rules, if it is in order to make that motion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That motion is not in order. 

Mr. HAMLIN. It can be done by unanimous consent. 

Ihe PRESIDENT pro tempore. By unanimous consent a rule may 
be suspended. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I feel obliged to object. I do not think debate 
is the thing. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made by the Senator 
from Vermont. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I offer an amendment to the order proposed b 


the Senator from New York. I move to strike ont the last paragrap. 


of his order in the following words: 


The motion that eae f be heard touching the exact time of such resignation 
and touching the motive and purpose of such resignation is reserved without prej- 
udice till the question above stated has been considered. 


And to insert in lieu thereof: 
And that the managers and counsel in such argument discuss the question whether 


the issues of fact are mai 


So as to read: 


Ordered, That the Senate proceed first to hear and determine the question whether 
W. W. Belknap, the respondent, is amenable totrial by impeachment for acts done 
as Secretary ar, notwithstanding his resignation of said office; and that the 

and counsel in such argument discuss the question whether the issues of 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Do the managers desire to be heard 


upon the amendment? 


Mr. Manager LORD, I will say on behalf of the managers, Mr. Pre- 
sident, that they are satisfied with this amendment offered by Senator 
EDMUNDS, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will ask the counsel for 
the respondent if they desire to be heard! 

Mr. CARPENTER. We are satisfied to submit the matter. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I move that the rules be suspended so far'as to per- 
mit the Senator from Ohio to speak, under the limitation which is 
upon the body when we retire—ten minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Vermont has ob- 


jected. The rule cannot be suspended except by unanimous consent. 


The motion therefore is not in order. 

Mr. HAMLIN. No; objection was made to a general suspension of 
the rule, but I now ask for a suspension of the rule for ten minutes 
only in order to allow the Senator from Ohio to speak. 

r. THURMAN. I hope my friend from Maine will not press that 
motion. I do not want any privilege on this floor that every other 
Senator does not possess; but I want this question 8 or 
elsewhere. 

Mr. HAMLIN. That is what I want. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The rule cannot be suspended with- 
out unanimous consent, 

Mr. ANTHONY As business has been transacted since the motion 
to retire was negatived, I renew the motion that the Senate now 
withdraw for consultation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. An amendment having been offered, 


the Senator from Rhode d moves that the Senate retire for de- 
liberation. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tem The Senate will now retire. 


The Senate, at one o’clock and thirty-three minutes p. m., retired 
to the conference chamber. 

The Senate having been called to order in the conference chamber, 

The PRESID. pro tempore stated that the question was on the 
amendment proposed by Mr. EDMUNDS to the resolution submitted by 
Mr. CONKLING. 

Mr. THURMAN moved to amend the amendment of Mr. EDMUNDS by 
adding to the words proposed to be inserted the following : 

And whether the matters in support of the jurisdiction alleged by the Houso of 
Represen in the pleadin th cles of impeachmen 
be thus allowed if the — are not 5 articles, 7 Kr 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment, as amended, was to. 

Tin uestion recurring on the resolution of Mr. CONKLING, ay 
amen 

Mr. THURMAN moved farther to amend the resolution by striking 
out all after the word “resolved” and in lieu thereof inserting : 

That the Senate will first hear the evidence on the issues of fact relating to the 
question of jurisdiction, and after hearing the same will fix a time for hearing the 
argument upon the questions of law and fact relating to such jurisdiction. 


The amendment was rejected. 
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The question recurring on the resolution of Mr. CONKLING, as 
b as follows: 

That the Senate proceed first to hear and determine the question 
whether W. W. Belknap, the respondent, is amenable to trial by impeachment for 
es ane as Secre of War, notwithsanding his resignation of said office; and 
that the managers and counsel in such 35 discuss the question whether the 
issues of fact are material, and whether the matters in support of the jurisdiction 
alleged by the House of Representatives in the pleadings su nent to the articles 
of impeachment can be thus alleged if the same are not a in said articles. 


The resolution, as amended, was agreed to. : b 

Mr. EDMUNDS submitted the following order for consideration. 

Ordered, on the 4th day of May, 1876; and that three 
of the 8 — ee the counsel for the 3 be heard thereon, as 
follows: One counsel for the mdent shall o and shall be followed by one 
manager, and he shall be by one counsel for the respondent, who shall be 
followed by two managers, and one counsel for the respondent shall close the argu- 
ment; and that such time be allowed for argument as the managers and counsel 
may desire. 

Mr. ANTHONY moved to amend by striking out “4th” and in lieu 
thereof inserting “15th.” 

The amendment was rejected. AN 

Mr. BURNSIDE moved to amend by striking out “4th” and in lieu 
thereof inserting “16th.” 

The amendment was rejected. Srel. 

Mr. HOWE moved to amend by striking out “4th” and in lieu 
thereof sorte Sepa 

The question being taken by yeas and nays, resulted—yeas 23, nays 
32; as follows: 


Cragin, Ferry, h Harvey, Hitchcock, Howe, Ingalls, 
Jones of Florida, Logan, Mewtillan, thell, ‘Morrill of Maine, Oglesby, Robert- 


C , Mi Maxey, Merrimon, Mi Norw: A 
dock, Petterson, Randolph, Ransom, Sherman, Thurman, Wadleigh, Wallace, Whyte, 

NOT VOTING— Messrs. Bruce, Cameron of Pennsylvania, Clayton, Dawes, 
Dorsey, English, Goldthwaite, Gordon, Hamlin, Kernan, Sharon, Spencer, Steven- 
son, West, Windom, and Wright—16. 

So the amendment was rejected. ? 

Mr. CONKLING moved to amend the resolution by striking out all 
after the word “ resolved” and in lieu thereof inserting— 


That the proceed on the 4th day of May, 1876, at twelve o'clock and 
thirty minutes p. m.; that the and those of the argument be given to the 
respondent; that three counsel and pars fsbo wigs e 
may be VVV time be allowed for argu- 
ment as managers and counsel may desire. 

After debate, 

The amendment was to. 


The resolution of Mr. EDMUNDS, as amended, was then agreed to. 
A On 3 of Mr. SARGENT, the Senate resolved to return to its 

hamber. 

At four o’clock and forty minutes p. m. the Senate returned to the 
Senate Chamber, and the President pro tempore took the chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. e Presiding Officer is directed to 
state to the parties that the Senate have made several orders, which 
will now be reported by the Secretary, 

The CHIEF ČLERK. The first order is as follows: 


Ord That the Senate proceed first to hear and determine the question whether 
W. W. the respondent, b; f 
as Secretary of War, 


by the House of Koreen aara in the pleadings subsequent to the articles 
peachment can be in 

The PRESIDENT pro tem; The second order will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Ordered, That the proceed on the 4th of May, 1876, at twelve o clock and 
thirty minutes p. m.; that the opening and close of the argument be given to the 
respondent; that three counsel and three may be heard in such order as 
may be on between themselves; and that such time be allowed for argu- 
ment as managers and counsel may desire. 


Mr. THURMAN. Mr. President, I move that the Senate, sitting 
for the trial of the articles of impeachmént, adjourn to the 4th of 
May at twelve o’clock and thirty minutes p. m. 

Mr. Manager LORD, Will the Senator withdraw that motion for 
a moment? 

Mr. THURMAN. Certainly, I am willing to do so. 

BAS os PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion to adjourn is with- 
wn. 

Mr. Manager LORD. Mr. President, I am desired by the managers 
to say that we should like to be heard on the question of the right to 
open and close, and also in regard to the number of managers who 
shall be allowed to speak. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. What has been read is an order of 
the Senate. Does the Senator from Ohio renew his motion that the 
io sitting for the trial of the impeachment adjourn to the time 
nam 

Mr. ANTHONY. Is there not any way of reaching what the man- 


agers propose? 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator make a motion? 
Mr. THURMAN. „President, on this side of the Chamber we 


did not hear what was the request of the managers. 
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Mr.ANTHONY. Iasked if there was no way of considering whether 
the request can be granted. 

Mr. GIN. The suggestion of the Senator from Ohio was that 
he did not hear the request of the managers. 

Mr. THURMAN. With respect to time, the order is unlimited. 
tamed time is allowed for the argument, both in the opening and 
the closing. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. One of the managers, Mr. LORD; has 
8 to be heard on the order just read. That was the request of 

e manager. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I would ask the Chair whether there is 
any objection to hearing the soins now? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. None. They may be heard. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. The managers can move to set aside the order, 
just as they could in court, I think. 

The PRESIDENT pro tem; The Chair cannot suggest to the 
managers. They can p 5 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, had we better 
not adjourn and meet to-morrow ? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. No; let us end this matter now. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. It is almost five o’clock. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. We can end it in fifteen minutes. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. It would be very np ae to 

hardly 
get Leet by a reasonable hour to-day. I move, therefore, that 
nate adjourns it adjourn to meet on Monday at twelve 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. We are not in legislative session, 
and the métion cannot be entertained. 
Mr. McDONALD. If a motion was made to rescind the order, 


- | would that give the managers the opportunity they desire? 


The PRESIDENT pro again If that motion is made by a Sena- 
tor and to by the te, the question of the order will be 
open. It lies with the Senate. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. The managers can be heard by unanimous con- 
sent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair has stated that the man- 
agers will be heard. 

Mr. Manager LORD. Mr. President, I make a motion to rescind the 
order on the points which I have stated, and desire that Mr. Hoar 
be heard on the subject. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair would state to the 
pasager that a motion by him to rescind the order of the Senate 
eas not be in order; but the manager is permitted to address tho 

nate. 

Mr. coe F LORD. I was informed by a Senator that the mo- 
tion would be in order; but I will put it in any shape the President 


mhe PRESIDENT The manager, Mr. Hoar, has th 
e pro tempore. e . HOAR, 0 
floor and is entitled to be heard. : 

Mr. Manager HOAR. Mr. President and Senators, I had not ex- 
22 77 that this question would arise at this moment for discussion; 

ut I believe I can make a very compact and brief statement of what 
we have to submit. 

I understand that the rules of proceedings upon impeachment are 
not governed by the prineiples or 8 of ordinary criminal 
courts. The House of Lords or the Senate sitting as a court of im- 
peachment undoubtedly derives t light in the application of the 
popes of common justice and of law from the sages of the law; 

ut nevertheless impeachment is a proceeding which stands on its own 
constitutional ground. It is an investigation into the guilt of great 
public offenders abusing official trusts, by the legislative bodies of the 
country where that practice pernis In that investigation, as every- 
where else, those legislative bodies areequals. Neither branch of the 
American Con stands as a suitor at the bar of the other; neither 
branch of the British Parliament stands as a suitor at the bar of the 
other; but the concurrent judgment of the two branches is necessary 
to an impeachment, just as the concurrent judgment of the two 
branches is n to an act of legislation. In the English Par- 
liament the House of Commons brings to the bar of the Lords every 
bill which it passes, and requests the assent of the Lords thereto, just 
asin the English Parliament the House of Commons brings to the 
bar of the House of Lords the fact that it has ascertained the guilt 
of a great public offender in the course of its official duty, and asks 
the judgment of the House of Lords as to his guilt and his punish- 
ment. 

It is an absolutely settled principle of right that upon all questions 
which arise in the trial of an impeachment the House of Commons 
has the right to reply. It is a principle which has existed in En- 
gland for four hundred years, which, when the term “impeachment” 
is used in our Constitution in clothing thisbody with one of its high- 
est functions, was imported as all the other constitutional attendants 
of an impeachment were imported, except where they are oxpressly 
varied by the Constitution itself. 

This question arose in the trial of President Johnson, and with the 
leave of the Senate I will cite that authority and the English author- 
ity on which the Senate then based its action. After a discussion 

a question of practice which came up, as to the course of proceed- 
ing in the trial, the Chief Justice, then presiding in the Senate, after 
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the managers for the Honse had closed what they had to say, in- 
quired of the counsel for the Presideut respondent whether they de- 
sired to reply to what had been said by the managers, and the man- 
agers representing the Honse interposed with this suggestion : 

Mr. Manager Bincuam. Mr. President, with all respect touching the suggestion 
just made by the presiding officer of the Senate, 1 beg leave to remind the Senate, 
and I am instructed to do so by my associate managers, that from time immemo- 
rial in proceedings of this kind the right of the Commons in England, and of the 
Representatives of the people in the United States, to close the debate has not been 
by any rule settled against them. On the contrary, in Lord Melville’s case— 

And this, I believe, is the last case of impeachment which has taken 
place in England— 
if I may be allowed and pardoned for making reference to it, the last case, I be- 
lieve, reported in England, Lord Erskine presiding, when the very question was 
made which has now been submitted by the presiding officer to the Senate, one of 
the managers of the House of Commons arose in his place and said that he owed it 
to the Commons to protest against the immemorial usage being denied to the Com- 
mons of England to be heard in reply to yhatever might be said on behalf of the 
accused at the bar of the Peers. In that case the language of the manager, Mr. 


Giles, was; 

“My lords, it was not my intention to trouble your lordships with any obser- 
vations upon the arguments yon have heard; and if I now do so, it is only for the 
sake of insisting upon aud maintaining that right which the Commons contend is 
their acknowledged and undonbted privilege, the right of being heard after the 
counsel for the defendant has made his observations in reply. It bas been inva- 
riably admitted when required.“ (29 State Trials, page 762, 44-46 George III.) 

yee ae “ responded the right of the Commons to reply was never doubted 
or ted.” 

Following the suggestion of the learned gentleman who has just taken his 
I believe that when that utterance was made it had been the 2 rule in E. 
gland for nearly five hundred years. 

In this tribunal, in the first case of impeachment that ever was tried before the 
Se nate of the United States under the Constitution, (I refer to the case of Blount.) 
the Senate will seo by a reference to it that although the accnsed had the afirma- 
tive of the issue, although he interposed à plea to the jurisdiction, the argument 
was closed in the case by the manager of the House, Mr. Harper. 

In response to that claim, the distinguished and able counsel for 
the President, who, I need not remind many of the most distinguished 
members of this body, fought every inch of ground, yielded to the 
demand; and throughout the President’s trial, from that time, the 
Honse of Representatives was heard in reply upon every question that 
arose, whether a question of the admission of evidence, of the pro- 
ceedings, or the final question, following therein the English prece- 
dents for five hundred years and the precedent adopted in the first 
case of impeachment in the Senate, and acting therein also in accord- 
ance with what, so far as I have been able to examine, has been the 
proceeding in every case of impeachment in a State tribunal in this 


country. 

In addition to these two sources of authority upon this point, I de- 
sire for one moment to call the attention of the Senate to the fact that 
the managers undertake here the afirmative of this issue. It is true 
that the respondent has interposed what he calls a plea to the juris- 
diction, and that the be e rae question has been raised by making 
an issue upon that plea; but that is a matter of form and not of sub- 
stance. If the counsel for the respondent had seen fit to enter a 

neral plea of “not guilty,” the question of the jurisdiction of the 
Bonate to try and convict would have been involved in the final vote 
upon that question. To show the jurisdiction of the court over the 
subject-matter of the inquiry is a part of the affimative issne involved 
in the presentment of articles. So that by the logic of ordinary prac- 
tice we are brought to the same result as we should be if it were not a 
question of the prerogative of the House, and the accustomed and well- 
settled methods of proceeding in impeachment. In the Blount trial, 
I believe I have stated with sufficient distinctness, the plea being 
that William Blonnt was a Senator of the United States and there- 
fore not an impeachable civil officer, and also that he had laid down 
his office before the proceedings were instituted—upon that issue 
which presented cet y the question of jurisdiction, the opening and 
close were with the House. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Mr. President, I move that the Senate sitting for 
_ es adjourn until half past twelve o’clock, afternoon, of the 4th 

ay of May. 

Mr. McDONALD. If the Senator will withdraw the motion—— 

Mr. EDMUNDS, I withdraw it. 

Mr. McDONALD. I desire, Mr. President, to move to reconsider 


the vote in re; to the order of proceeding in the case. 
: The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will submit his motion 
n writin 


Mr. CONKLING. May I inquire of the Senator whether his pur- 
pose is to enter the motion now and leave it to stand undetermined 
until the 4th of May, or to have immediate action upon it now? And 
if it be not out of order, I will assign as a reason for my inquiry that 
if the motion to reconsider be entered and left to stand, no neiet eran 
who is to engage in the conduct of this proceeding on either side will 
understand what is incumbent upon him or to be incumbent upon 
him when the 4th of May arrives. So I suggest to the Senator that 
he would hardly make thè motion to reconsider and leave it standing, 
— ro i everything that has been done and leaving both sides 
n doubt. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. President, I submit that the motion of the 
Senator from Indiana must be to rescind the whole order, not a part 
of it. The order has been adopted. We cannot reach a part until 
the whole 1 aiar before the court 0 
4 Mr. CON G. This was a separate order. There were two or- 

ers. 


Mr. ANTHONY. I beg pardon; I thought it was all one order. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There are two orders. The Senator 
from Indiana will submit his motion in writing. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair reminds Senators tpat 
debate is out of order. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I do not propose to debate; buta motion 
was made to adjourn to the 4th day of May, and I was going to ask 
whether it would not be better that the Senator from Vermont should 
change his motion and move that we adjourn until Monday next at 
half past twelve? 

The motion of Mr. McDONALD being reduced to writing was read 
by the Chief Clerk, as follows: 

Ordered, That the yote by which the order in rd to the order of discussion 
of the jurisdictional question was adopted be reconsidered. 

Mr. McDONALD. Mr. President, in response to the Senator from 
New York [Mr. CoxKLING] I will say that I have made the motion 
to reconsider; and of course it is with the Senate whether they will 
consider it now or at a future time. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Let us dispose of it now. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. McDONALD] just read. 

Mr. McDONALD. Lask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered ; and the Secretary called the name 
of Mr. ALLISON. 

Mr. HOWE. Mr. President, I should prefer that the vote would 
not be taken on this motion at the present moment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Debate is not in order. 

Mr. HOWE. I move that the Senate sitting as a court of impeach- 
ment adjourn until to-morrow at half past twelve o’clock. 

Mr. WHYTE. Is it in order to make such a motion while the roll- 
call is going on? 

125 PRESIDENT pro tempore. There has been no response to the 
call. 

Mr. WHYTE. The first name was called. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. But not responded to. The Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. How] moves that the Senate sitting for the 
7080 5 the impeachment adjourn until to-morrow at half past twelve 

clock. 

Mr.DAWES. Perhaps the Senator will permit me to make a sugges- 
tion. By unanimous consent, the managers were heard on the ques- 
tion of changing this rule. It seems to me that it would be proper to 
extend the same courtesy to the counsel for the respondent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Debate is not in order. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. I do not intend to debate; but I 
rise to a question of order. I think I can move to amend the motion 
of the Senator from Wisconsin by proposing that we shall adjourn 
until Monday at twelve o’clock and thirty minutes p. m. 

Mr. HOWE. I will withdraw the motion I submitted just now, 
for the time being, in order that the question raised by the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Dawes] may be considered. 

Mr. DAWES. Ido not know that the counsel have the least desire 
to be heard; but common courtesy, it seems to me, would demand 
the extending to them of the same privilege that the Senate has ex- 
tended to the managers. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Wisconsin with- 
draws his motion. the counsel on the part of the respondent de- 
sire to be heard ? 


Mr. CARPENTER. Mr. President, from the course of the argument 


of the honorable manager | Mr. Hoar] we are very much in doubt 
whether we have any concern with this business. It seems to be 
rather a conference between the two Houses than a proceeding in this 
trial, We are informed by the honorable manager that we have been 
tried and convicted in the other end of this Capitol, and that they 
have simply brought their judgment here for ratification and concur- 
rence; and they are only now investigating the question as to how 
and in what form the Senate is to concur in the judgment which the 
House of Representatives has rendered against us. That, of course, 
is a mere question of practice between the two Houses, which we are 
understood to have no interest in and no right to interfere with. 

On the merits of this motion to rescind, twenty-five years’ practice 
has satisfied me that it is always safe to leave a court to vindicate 
its own order; and when this court, after full deliberation and con- 
sultation in private, has made an order, we assume that that order 
will be adhered to. 

In the next place, whatever may be the precedents in the House of 
Lords in trying an impeachment, we have the authority of the hon- 
orable manager himself who has just taken his seat that they are not 
binding at all in a trial of impeachment under our Constitution, In 
the debate which took place in the House (if it can be called a debate 
where nobody was allowed to ) as to the ordering of the impeach- 
ment, the honorable manager himself stated that the British rules were 
not applicable, and consequently noaid could be drawn from the trial of 
Warren sy Now I submit that whatever may have been the 
rule in the trial of impeachments in England this court should make 
its own rule, and that should be the rule of right and justice. 

I deny, as respectfully as aman may deny anything that comes from 
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a co-ordinate branck of this Congress, that the House appears here in 
any other attitude than we appear here, a suitor in this cause. Is it 
jossible, where the Constitution says we are to have a trial, and the 
Lowi of Representatives presents itself here as the accuser, that it 
is a part of the court; that it is entitled to any favor here that we 
arc not entitled to? The rule uniformly adopted by the courts of 
law is a rule which the experience of hundreds of years has deter- 
mined to be wise and proper, and that is the rule which I understand 
this Senate has ordered for this trial. Is it desired by the honorable 
managers that the ordinary course of justice should be changed on 
this trial, that we should be invited to new entertainments, and that 
we should be borne down here by oppressive precedents iu the House 
of Lords, and especially after the manager himself, with an indepen- 
dence which was all wortby of him, has in his own branch of 5 
put aside the authority of the precedents of the House of Lords in 
impeachment cases! 

‘he PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the motion sub- 
mitted by the Senator from Indiana, [Mr. McDoNALD.] 

Mr. Manager HOAR. Mr. President, I ask leave to say a word. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The manager asks to be heard. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. Manager HOAR. I desire to say, Mr. President, that the learned 
counsel has imitated one of his associates in strangely misunder- 
standing and misapplying some observations which he attributes to 
me. I do not, however, pro to be drawn into a discussion of what 
took place in the House of Representatives. The proposition which 
I made and to which he has undertaken to reply was that the House 
of Representatives brings to the Senate a charge the truth of which 
it has ascertained in the course of its public legislative duty. Un- 
doubtedly it has the burden of maintaining that ch and of prov- 
ing every fact which is involved in it; and undoubtedly the defend- 
aut has the full right to eray constitutional or legal principle or 
presumption of innocence which exists anywhere. But the burden 
and the duty is on us of proving that charge according to the prece- 
dents of this Senate and of all senates, according to the precedents 
of the House of Lordsin England sitting as a court of impeachment, 
and not according to the precedents of police courts or inferior courts 
of any other kind sitting anywhere. And the precedents of this 
Senate and of all senates sitting as a court of impeachment have 
adopted the rule practiced upon in the English House of Lords, from 
which impeachments come, for five hundred years, that on all ques- 
tions the party instituting tho proceeding and having the burden of 
proof throughout the whole issue has the right to reply. That is the 
proposition, and to that proposition no answer whatever bas been 
vouchsafed or suggested by the honorable counsel for the defendant. 

The further proposition, to which no reply has been suggested, 
was that in this particular on this special issue now made up, the 
precedent of this Senate and of all senates sitting as a court of im- 
peachment, ply corresponds and agrees with the precedents of 
all courts whatever, that where a plea to the jurisdiction is inter- 
posed and to that plea a demurrer is filed, which—leaving out now 
this second matter of fact—is the question here, the party demurring 
has the affirmative and the reply in support of his demurrer. 

So that, taking the first issue presented here, the two modes of de- 
terming what is the proper course concur and coincide, and if the 
issue of fact tendered by the House of Representatives affecting the 
jurisdictional question be to any extent considered by the Senate, it 
is also clear that upon that issue of fact the party tendering that 
would be entitled in any court of equity or law to the right to begin 
and the right to reply. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Mr. President, may I request the Chair to ask 

-the manager to point out to the Senate the demurrer of the House of 
Representatives to the plea? 
Mr. Manager HOAR. I will. It is the first replication: 


The House of Representatives of the United States, ting, on behalf of 
themselves and the people of tho United States, the articles of im hment exhib- 
ited by them to the Senate of the United States against said Wi W. Belknap, 


reply to the plea of said William W. Belknap, and say that the matters alleged 
the said plea are not sufficient to exempt the said William W. Belknap from an- 
awering the said articles of impeachment. 


And then they merely re-affirm a fact which had been affirmed in 
the original articles, that he was before that time Secretary of War, 
which is not a matter denied in the original plea; so that this first 
proposition is nothing but a demurrer to the plea, though it is called 
a replication. i 

I was saying, therefore, that if the second issue of fact be consid- 
ered by the honorable Senate in any degree the party having the 
afirmative of that issue of fact is entitled to the right to begin and 
the right to reply. So, then, the learned counsel for the respondent 
asks the Senate to overthrow the uniform course of practice in En- 
gland, and the course of practice settled by itself in the first case in 
this country, where four of the most distinguished lawyers of the land 
were employed on the one side and on the other, and admitted and 
conceded in the trial of the President, as many gentlemen whom I 
seo here very well know. 

Mr. HOWE. Mr. President, I now renew my motion that the Sen- 
ate, sitting as a court of impeachment, adjourn until twelve o’clock 
and thirty minutes p. m. to-morrow. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. I renew my amendment to the 
motion of the Senator from Wisconsin. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Pennsylvania will 
state his amendment to the motion. 
Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. I move that the court now sit- 


ting adjourn until Monday at half twelve o’clock. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Pennsylvania 
moves, as an amendment to the motion of the Senator from Wis- 
consin, that the time fixed shall be Monday, instead of to-morrow, at 
half past twelve o'clock. The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was not agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question recurs on the motion 
of the Senator from Wisconsin, that the Senate sitting in trial ad- 
journ until to-morrow at half past twelve o’clock. 

The motion was not agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question recurs on the motion 
submitted by the Senator from Indiana, [Mr. McDoNnaLp,] on which 
the yeas and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. HOWE. If it is not too late, I think I shall ask for the yeas 
and nays on my motion to adjourn, I do not think it is the purpose 
of the Senate to drive us to a vote on the motion of the Senator from 
Indiana at the present time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Wisconsin asks 
for the yeas and nays on the question. Unless there is objection, the 
Chair will inquire if there is a second to the demand. 

The yeas and nays were ordered ; and being taken, resulted—yeas 22, 
nays 31; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allison, Boutwell, Cameron of Wisconsin, Cooper, Dawes, Ferry, 
Frelinghuysen, Harvey, Howe, Jones of Nevada, Key, MeCreery, Me Dona 
Me Millan, Merrimon, Mitchell, Morrill of Maine, Morrill of Vermont, Oglesby, 


Saulsbury, Sherman, and Windom— 
NAYS—Messrs, Anthony, Bayard, Bory. Booth, Burnside, Cameron of Pennsyl- 


22. 
vania, os ane pina cane: ‘onover, Davis, Dennis, Eaton, Hamilton, 
Hitchcock, Ingalls, Jones of Florida, elly, Maxey, Norwood, Paddock, Patterson, 
Randolph, Ransom, Robertson, Sargent, Spencer, Thurman, Wallace, Whyte, and 


So the motion was not agreed to. 5 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. I now move that the Senate 
sitting as a court adjourn till Monday at twelve and a half o'clock. 

The PRESIDENT pro tcmpore, The Senate has refused to agree to 
that motion already. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. This is a new motion, if the 
Chair please. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate refused the motion of 
the Senator prior to the yea and nay vote just taken. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. The question was divided. Mine 
was an amendment to the motion of the Senator from Wisconsin. 

The PRESIDENT tempore. And it was rejected by the Senate. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. I think I have a right now to 
make a new motion that the Senate sitting as a court adjourn until 
Monday at half past twelve o'clock. 

Mr. ANTHONY. If the Senator will modify his motion so as to fix 
the time five minutes later, it will be in order. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. Then I will make it five min- 
utes after that time. f 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore: That motion is in order. The Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania moves that the Senate sitting for the trial of 
the impeachment adjourn until Monday at twelve o’elock and thirty- 
five minutes p. m. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate sitting for the trial of 
the impeachment of W. W. Belknap adjourned until Monday next at 
twelve o’clock and thirty-five minutes p. m. 


MONDAY, May 1, 1876. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore having announced the arrival of the 
time to 8 the Senate sitting for the trial of the impeachment had 
aljourned, 

The usual proclamation was made by the Sergeant-at-Arms. 

The respondent appeared with his counsel, Mr. Blair and Mr. Car- 
penter. 

The PRESIDENT 2 tempore. The Secretary will notify the House 
of Representatives that the Senate is now ready to receive the man- 
agers and the House, provision being made for their accommodation. 

The Sergeant-at-Arms announced the presence of the managers of 
the impeachment on the part of the House of Representatives; and 
they (with the exception of Mr. MCMAHON, who was absent) wero 
conducted to the seats provided for them. s 

The Secretary read the Journal of the proceedings of the Senate of 
Friday, April 28, sitting for the trial of the impeachment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate is ready to proceed 
with the trial. The pending motion will be reported, proposed by 
the Senator from Indiana, [Mr. McDONALD,] upon which the yeas 
and nays will be taken. 

The Secretary read the order of Mr. MeDoxarp, modified from 
the form in which it was originally submitted, to read as follows: 


Ordered, That the vote by which it was ordered that the respondent be entitled 
to conclude the argument upon the question of the jurisdiction of the Senate to en- 
tertuin tho articles of impeachment against the rospondent be reconsidered, 
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Mr. EDMUNDS. Mr. President, I feel bound, after what has taken 
place in the argument, to move that the Senate withdraw for con- 
sultation. 

Mr. BLAIR. Mr. President, before the motion is put, I should like 
to be heard for a few moments by the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. BLAIR. Mr. President and Senators, when this question was 
mooted at the last session of this court, I had not been able to give 
any attention scarcely to the subject, and was therefore wholly un- 
prepared to make any remarks whatever upon it. Since that adjourn- 
ment, however, I have looked into the matter with such opportunity 
as the time afforded me would enable me to do, and upon examina- 
tion of some of the precedents, which I think will be more authorita- 
tive than those stated by the managers, I hope that the Senate will 
not recede from the order it has taken in this matter. 

The first to which I will call the attention of the Senate is the case 
of Barnard, with which the managers have shown their familiarity, 
having referred to it in connection with this plea in abatement. 
Throughout that case the rule which obtains in courts of justice was 
adhered to, that counsel who maintained the affirmative of the issue 
had the opening and reply upon such issue. I would also say—and I 
am making my remarks very brief—in to the affirmative of the 
issue that this is substantially a demurrer to the articles, because every 
lawyer knows that in a proceeding like this the articles themselves 
must allege all the facts necessary to give the jurisdiction in the case 
alleged and proved. This court of impeachment is a court of limited 
jurisdiction under the Constitution, and in every court of that char- 
acter the facts upon which the jurisdiction rests must appear on the 
complaint by which the case is initiated and inviting the action of 
tho court. 

Now, every party demurring has the 2 and closing, and the 
argument which is addressed to the court on the other side, that, as 
they have the affirmative of the general issue, therefore they ought 
to be heard in opening and replying upon all the questions arising in 
the progress of the ease, would with equal propriety give the plaintiff 
in every other court the reply on all such questions, whether applied 
to a question of law or a question of fact. But that is not the rule. 
In this case we demur, and thus say that, assuming all the facts alleged 
to be true, the House of Representatives has no case, That is an 
affirmative proposition that no impeachment can be maintained on 
the facts ergy and therefore we are entitled to the opening and 
conclusion of the argument. 

It is altogether a mistake, also, that this proceeding was ever other- 
wise considered here or in England as standing upon any different 
footing in its general principles than any other p ings at law. 
Woodeson, in his lecture on the subject of impeachment, (volume 2, page 
596,) treats it asasuit. His language is that “the House of Commons, 
as the grand inqnest 6f the nation, become suitors for penal justice.” 
Wilson in his Parliamentary Law speaks of the articles asanalogous to 
an indictment, and hence the rules of practice ought to conform to 
those of the courts in analogous circumstances, and if they vary from 
them in England, it does not follow a practice there which does not 
conform to the general principles recognized here. We have greatly 
restricted the impeachment proceeding ; it is not the proceeding here 
as there in many of its essential features. 

This is all I think it necessary to say in support of the Judgment of 
the Senate establishing the rule of proceeding under consideration, 
I premise the honorable chairman of the Judiciary Committee, upon 
. motion it was made I believe, has made himself familiar with 
this subject. I hope I may be allowed to say in conclusion, that as 
American lawyers are not very familiar with this proceeding of im- 
peachment, for it is very unusual in this country, if the Senate does 
retire to consider this matter, it will take into consideration the ques- 
tion of giving us a little more time; and I am sure our brethren, the 
managers, will not oppose it on further consideration. We do not ask 
it for the purpose of making any display. We want to investigate 
this subject, so as to save the time of the Senate in presenting it 
briefly and in an orderly manner; and we can save the time of the 
Senate, its valuable time at this season of the session, if we are al- 
lowed some time to read and digest our reading before discussing this 
very important constitutional question to be considered. 

Mr. Manager LORD. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the managers 
being heard? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. Manager LORD. Mr. President, on the question of time re- 
ferred to last by the counsel who has addressed the court, the managers 
have already said all that they desire to say, and simply announce 
that we adhere to positions formerly taken. 

On the question of the opening hn closing of the argument, the man- 
agers desire to be further heard through Mr. Hoar, and I will say now, 
so that I need not rise again, that the managers also desire that four 
of their number may be allowed to argue the questions now before 
the court. It will be seen by the orders of this court that there are five 
principal questions presented—I need not now refer to them four of 
them by the pleadings and the fifth by the order of the court, to wit, 
whether the matters contained in the second replication of the House 
of Representatives ought not to have been presented in the original 
articles. These five questions beiug before us, the managers suggest 
that four of their number should be allowed to argue them. 


Mr. Manager HOAR. Mr. President and Senators, I desiro to say a 
few sentences only in reply to what has fallen from the Jearned coun- 
sel for the respondent and I desire to state exactly what is the fun- 
damental proposition on which we rest the claim which we presented 
to the Senate on Friday. It is this, that a court of impeachment, a 
. process for the investigation of the guilt of great pub- 

ic offenders, had from time immemorial, both in this country and 
sa itsown rulesof evidence, itsownrulesof pleading, andits own 
methods of practice, settled by immemorial usage and adopted by our 
Constitution when it used the word “impeachment” as one of the 
powers with which the Senate is clothed. Those rules of evidence, 
practice, and pleading are not the rules which obtain in the courts of 
the common law, but are other and different rules. 

Do not let me be misunderstood or misrepresented when I make 
this statement, The rules of pleading and of evidence and of prac- 
tice, which are upon common right and which secure to a de- 
fendant a fair and impartial trial and protection against oppression, 
the presumption of innocence, all rules of substance, apply here. This 
court sits to apply in all its proceedings the rules of common justice 
and of common right, and is the highest court in the country author- 
ized to apply those rules to this class of offenders. But it applies 
these rules by its own methods. If in any respect a rule of procedure 
existing in the court of impeachment is less favorable to a defendant 
at its bar than the process in a criminal court in an analogous case, 
Senators will remember the immense constitutional equivalent which 
is given him. He is entitled, for his judges and for his jurors both, to 
have impaneled seventy-four Senators of the United States, selected 
by the various States which make up this Republic as the first men 
in character, in capacity, in knowledge of the Constitution that those 
various communities present; and he cannot be convicted unless by 
a two-thirds judgment of the court so made up. In this he finds an 
equivalent for every possible inconvenience which the application of 
the rules which prevail in a court of impeachment may cause him. 

I speak at this moment only from memory, but I do not understand 
that the learned counsel correctly states the only American precedent 
to which he has referred—the case of Barnard. In Barnard’s case a 
plea was in to the jurisdiction, in substance the same plea 
which is interposed here, applying to several of the articles. That 
plea was argued by itself, and upon that argument the counsel for 
the State had the opening and the close. In regard to the English 
precedent, I beg leave respectfully to refer honorable Senators toa 
report of which Mr. Burke is the author from a committee appointed 
by the House of Commons to inspect the journals of the Lords with a 
view of ascertaining the occasion of the t delay which had hap- 
pened in the trial of Warren Hastings. is inspection and report 
were made in the seventh year of that trial. Mr. Burke makes in 
this report a most ample and thorough discussion of the entire pro- 
cedure in eases of impeachment in Parliament. He begins by consid- 
ering the matter of pleadings and the matter of evidence and other 
matters of procedure, and states in the fullest manner the principle 
upon which the claim of the managers rested. I do not mean to say 
that he states anything in regard to this particular question of the 
opening and close. The reportis silent upon that particular subject, 
but he states the doctrine. He begins by saying: 


Your committee finds that the Lords, in matter of appeal or impeachment in Par- 
liament, are not of right obliged to proceed according to the course or rules of the 
Roman civil law, or by those of the law or of any of the inferior courts in 
Westminster ; but by the law and usage of Parliament. 


Then he cites various precedents from the earliest times; and finds 
that always the court proceed according to the law and usage of Par- 
liament. Then he cites Lord Coke: 


As every court of justice hath laws and customs for its direction, some by the 


common law, some by the civil and canon law, some by liar laws and customs, 
Ko., so the high court of Parliament, suis propriis legibus et consuctudinibus sub- 
sistit. It is by the lez et consuetudo parliamenti that all weighty matters in any 
ent moved. con ing the peers of the realm, or Commons in Parliament 
assembled, ought to be determined, adjudged, and discussed by the course of the 
38 the civil law, nor yet by the common laws of this realm used 
more eror 
This is the reason that judges cogna not to give any opinion of a matter of Par- 
liament, because it is not to be decided by the common laws, inpar super 
consuetudinem parliamenti ; and so the judges in divers Parliaments have confessed. 


Then he goes on under the “rule of pleading :” 


Your committee do not find that any rules of pleading as observed in the inferior 
courts have ever obtained in the 838 of the high court of Parliament in a 
canso or matter in which the whole procedure has been within their original juris- 
diction. Nor does your committee find that any demurrer or exception, as of 
false or erroneous pleading, hath been ever admitted to any impeachment in Par- 
liament, as not coming within the form of the pleading; and, ch a reserva- 
tion or is made bythe defendant—matter of form, as we conceive—“ to the 
generality, uncertainty, and insufficiency of the articles of impeachment," yet no 
Objections have in fact been ever made in any part of the record. 


I do not think it is worth while to detain the Senate with reading 
very full sn soplons extracts from this report. I will take thé lib- 
erty of placing the book where it will be reached by Senators when 
they discuss this question. 

Let me say again that it is not claimed that in any particular the 
rules of pleading, of evidence, or of practice, which as matter of com- 
mon right and of common justice are essential to giving the defend- 
ant a fair trial, to requiring of his accusers the fullest proof and giv- 
ing him the entire benefit of the presumptions of innocence, do not 
obtain in this high court; but the law and custom of Parliament have 
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been adopted with the adoption of impeachment itself, and one of the 
well-settled methods of practice against which no authority has been 
cited is that in all matters the House of Commons or the House of 
Representatives have the right of reply. 
he learned counsel has called attention in the second place to the 
character and form of these pleadings upon the first issue which is 
made up; and with the leave of the Senate I desire to explain pre- 
cisely how that stands. The House of Representatives, in the first 
instance, allege in the original articles: 
ART. 3. That said William W. Belknap was Secretary of War of the United 
States of America before and during the month of October, 1870, and continued in 
office as such Secretary of War until the 2d day of March, 1876. 


Now, if the Senate will be good enough to observe the plea which 
was put in by the honorable counsel, it is this: 

That this honorable court ought not to have or take further of the 
said articles of impeachment exhibited and presented against him by the House of 
Representatives of the United States, because he says that before and at the time 
when the said House of resentatives ordered and directed that he, the said 
Belknap, should be im at the bar of the Senate, and at the time when the 
said articles of impeachment were exbibited and presented against him, the said 
Belknap, by the said House of Representatives, he, the said Belknap, was not, nor 
hath he since been, nor is he now, an officer of the United S 


In that replication there is an ambiguity. If the respondent had 
said that at the time of the presentment of the articles of impeach- 
ment he was not a civil officer it would have presented the naked 
question of jurisdiction without ambiguity or difficulty, and the 
House would have demurred ; but he inserts the word “ before.” That 
may have one of two meanings. It may amount to an allegation that 
he was never, before the original articles of impeachment were pre- 
sented, a civil officer of the United States. I do not say that that 
astute purpose was in the mind of the counsel who drew the pleading. 
If we had demurred simply, if we had made a simple demurrer, the 
respondent might then have come before the Senate and argued that 
he had responded to the articles that he never was a civil officer of 
the United States at any time before they were presented, and we 
should have been left to a discussion upon the verbiage of the article 
and to the danger of being excluded from court by a blunder in not 
giving the proper construction to the defendant's language. Accord- 
ingly we set up no new matter but we simply re-assign, in regard ‘to 
the fact which is left doubtful on the expression of the defendant's 
plea, what we said in our original articles; in other words, we say, 

‘t We mean to say that you were a civil officer of the United States 
until the 2d of March; and therefore, that being the meaning of our 
original article, your plea presents no legal or proper nse.” It 
is a case therefore of a ro- assignment or a re- affirmation of a fact origi- 
nally set forth in a mode in which the meaning of the original alle- 
gation cannot be questioned, and saying that therefore, thatfact being 
considered, the plea of the respondent shows no answer in law. Thus 
we have presented to the Senate in snbstance an issue made here in 
this way: a statement of the original articles that the defendant was 
a civil officer of the United States down to the 2d day of March, re- 
affirmed in the replication ; a statement by the defendant that before 
these articles were presented he had ceased to be such civil officer; 
and a statement on the part of the House of Representatives that 
that last allegation is no defense to the charge; in other words, a 
simple demurrer to what is pleaded and well pleaded in the original 
article; and on such demurrer by the invariable rule of courts both 
of law and equity the party sustaining the demurrer has the affirm- 
ative. 

Upon the larger question (setting aside now the pleadings and 

ing the substance of the issue upon the question of jurisdiction) 
the plaintiff always has the affirmative, If the respondent had con- 
tented himself with introducing a naked plea of “ not guilty,” he 
could have availed himself of his objection to the jurisdiction upon 
that plea, and it would have required the judgment of the court to 
be given against him orin his favor, without setting up the fact at all, 
because the original articles do not allege that at the time of the pre- 
senting of the articles he was a civil officer of the United States. 

And it may be proper to say one further word in conclusion. I 
understand, in accordance, as was su in the very significant 

uestion put I think by the honorable Senator from New York, that 
the true rule of pleading in im ent eases is this: The House 
of Representatives present articles setting up the substance of the 
transaction on which they rely, not in the form of an indictment or 
of a bill in equity or of a civil declaration certain to a certain intent 
in general, but setting forth the substance of a transaction. It is not 
necessary to give dates. You may say “on or about the time.” It 
is not necessary to give legal ts or intendments. Then the de- 
fendant comes in and in his answer either denies the whole matter if 
there was no such transaction as is set up, or if there was a transaction 
of the kind but an innocent and not a guilty one, with certain dif- 
ferent and other circumstances, he tells the story as he all it to 
be, setting up at the same time all special su ions of law or of 
defense of fact on which he relies; and the pleadings are made up in 
that way by a joinder of issue. Ido not think it is in the power of 
paries by pleadings of fact such as take place in ordinary courts of 

aw to compel the Senate to determine, except in its discretion, sev- 
eral issues of fact in succession. Suppose an issue of fact were made 
up on this question of jurisdiction, is the Senate to be compelled to 
lay aside its legislative business and determine that, and then the 


defendant answer over, perhaps setting up some other matter strictly 
in bar, and have that determined, and so the Senate 175 to a trial of 
half a dozen successive issues of fact? I respectfully submit that 
that is not the rule, but that the proper method of pleading is the 
one which I have first stated. 

Undoubtedly it would have been very proper that the matter set up 
in this second replication should have been set up in the original ar- 
ticles ; but it is also well settled in matters of impeachment that the 
House of Representatives has in its discretion the right at any time 
to file additional articles if it see fit. It is also true that this new 
matter set up in the second replication has been pleaded to without 
objection onthe part of the defendant ; that it is before the Senate as 
an allegation in the cause presented by the authority of the House; 
and whether it should or should not have been originally inserted in 
the articles becomes now of no consequence. 

Mr. CONKLING. Mr. President, I should like under the rule, 
through the Chair, to make an inquiry of the manager now on the 
floor. I would like to have read from Blount’s case, if that was the 
case to which the manager referred, or from the case of Chase, if that 
was the case to which he referred on Friday, the passage in the report 
in which it appears that the Senate held the affirmative to be with 
the managers, regardless of the nature of the issue, regardless of the 
question whether they were the propounding party in respect of that 
particular issue or not. 

Mr. Manager HOAR. Mr. President, I desire to express my grati- 
tude to the honorable Senator for putting that 9 because it 
reminds me of what I had meant to say if I was called upon to address 
the Senate again this morning. 

Blount’s case was the ease to which I referred. In the haste of re- 

lying to the learned counsel I used the phrase, “ the rule settled by 
itself for the Senate in the first case which came before them.” In 
point of fact, it appears upon the report that the order of proceeding 
was settled by the four distingui counsellors who took part in it 
by an agreement, and there is no vote or other express action of the 
Senate to be found; and it was my p on the suggestion of one 
of my honored associates, to have made that explanation to the Senate 
at this time, bnt it passed from my mind. But Blount’s case seems to me 
to be a very significant and important authority, for it is not credible 
that those four lawyers, four as able lawyers as the bar of the United 
States afforded at that time, Mr. J. Ingersoll, Mr. Bayard, Mr. 
Harper, and Mr. Dallas, would have conceded so important an advan- 
to the managers on the part of the House of Representatives 
3 any equivalent, unless they had understood the practice to 


80. 
Mr. CONKLING. That was a demurrer by the House, though. 
Mr. Manager HOAR. That was a demurrer by the House to a plea 

on the question of jurisdiction, so that the Senate, and the Senate 
without any objection, allowed the practice as settled by the counsel 
or themselves to be adopted and acted on. It is not, however, 
strictly accurate to say that the Senate settled the practice. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. May lask (through the Chair) the manager whether 
the House in the Blount case, being the demurring party, were not en- 
titled on ordinary judicial e and practice to go forward with- 
out relying upon their privilege 

Mr. Manager HOAR. Undoubtedly. Our replication is a copy of 
the Blount replication. 

Mr. McDONALD. I was about to ask if the replication is not a 
copy of what is termed the demurrer in that case? 

r. Manager HOAR. It is. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Lack the r to read the replication in the 
Blount case and the replication in this case. 

Mr. Manager HOAR. I have not here the Blount case, 

Mr. COCKRELL. I can furnish the managers with the case if they 
desire it. [Sending a book to the managers. 

Mr. LOGAN. Before tlie manager that, I desire to ask a ques- 
tion merely to have him give his comments in reference to it. The 
replication on the part of the House to the first plea of the respond- 
ent is claimed by the managers to be a demurrer. Then there is a 
demurrer by the respondent, and the managers follow with their 
3 in demurrer to the demurrer of the respondent, Lask whether 

y that joinder in demurrer to the respondent they do not waive that 
which they claim to be their demurrer in the replication to the first 
plea of the respondent? I should like to hear the manager ou that 
point. 

Mr. Manager HOAR. I am not sure that I correctly apprehend the 
force of the question of the honorable Senator from Illinois; but if I 
do, with all due respect, I can express my opinion by saying that it 
tefers rather to what the successive steps in the pleading are labeled 
by the parties, than to what they really amount to. The substance 
of this issue is this: The House of Representatives say the defend- 
ant did certain acts as Secretary of War, and remained Secretary of 
War until the 2d day of March. The defendant replies, “I was not 
Secretary of War when you presented your articles, or before,” leaving 
it ambiguous whether he means never before, or that there was a time 
before when he did not hold the office. In order not to be entangled 
by that ambiguity, the House of Representatives say, “ We mean to 
assert, as we said before, that you were Secretary of War down tothe 
2d day of March; and the fact that you have gone out since (which is 
the only fact, as we understand the pleadings, now newly set up by 
you) is not a sufficient answer to our original article.” 
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Mr. LOGAN. The question I asked, though, if I can make myself 
understood, is merely this, boiled down to a point, whether the man- 
agers, by joining in demurrer to the demurrer of the respondent to the 
replication of the managers, do not then make the issue on that de- 
murrer, and waive what they claim as a demurrer on their part to 
the plea of the respondent ? 

Mr. Manager HOAR. I do not so understand. I understand that 
the question which the Senate ought to determine is this—this is the 
substance of the whole thing: Is the fact newly affirmed, and first 
affirmed by this respondent, to wit, the fact that he had ceased to 
be Secretary of War when these articles were presented, a sufficient 
answer to the charge? You cannot escape that simple proposition. 
That is what you have got to try: Is the fact newly set up by the de- 
fendant, that 2e had ceased to be Secretary of War when these arti- 
cles were presented, a sufficient answer to this charge? He sets that 
up and the House of Representatives say that is no sufficient an- 
swer; and that is a demurrer in substance and in fact; and on the 

nestion whether a fact so set up by my antagonist newly, for the 
first time in the case, is a sufficient answer to what I have said, I am 
always entitled to the opening and close, 

Mr. MAXEY. Mr. President 

Mr. Manager HOAR. I desire the honorable Senator to remember 
that Ihave been quite led sake from the previous request of the 
honorable Senator from New York. 

Mr. MAXEY. I should be glad to call the manager’s attention to 
one point. The plea in response to the articles of impeachment de- 
clares that before and at the time of the beginning of the proceedings 
for impeachment—that is in substance what it is—the respondent was 
not an officer of the United States, The managers in their reply to 
that, in their first replication, neither affirm nor deny that fact, but 
they go on to say that that plea is not good and sufficient in law, be- 
cause they say that at the time of the commission of the offenses as 
sct forth in the articles of impeachment he was such officer: That 
is the substance of that. Now it is claimed by the managers that 
that is in substance a general demurrer to the defendant’s plea. 
Various other 3 go on. The defendaut then comes in and de- 
murs to that first subdivision of the House’s replication, To that 
demurrer of the defendant the managers or the House putin a simili- 
ter, join in demurrer. Now, I am like my friend from Illinois; I wish 
to understand if the effect of that in law would not be, by joining in 
the defendant’s demurrer, to waive the House's demurrer? I should 
be glad to hear what they have to say on that point, if that is not 
the effect of the pics „if joinder in the defendant’s demurrer is 
not a waiving and abandonment of the first demurrer, 

Mr. Manager HOAR. I should be constrained, I think, to answer 
by saying that Ido not think that would be good practice, and a 
court of law would order those pleadings to be reformed and the 
matter to stop at the first demurrer and everything else to be stricken 
out. But at any rate 

Mr. MAXEY. I will state in addition, Mr. President, that so far 
as concerns the demurrer, which is joined, of the defendant, that de- 
murrer does contain an offer to verify, which is unusual also ina 
ydemurrer, I think. Still having joined in that, I ask whether that 

oinder does not waive the demurrer of the managers? 

Mr. Manager HOAR. I do not so understand. 

Mr. SARGENT. I rise to a point of order. 

pe PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will state his point of 
order. 

Mr. SARGENT. Rule 18 provides: 

If a Senator wishes a question to be put to a witness, or to offer a motion or 
order—except a motion to adjourn—it shall be reduced to writing and put by the 
presiding officer. 

The PRESIDENT pro 8 The Chair formerly ruled that de- 
bate was out of order; but he does not consider the manager a wit- 
ness in the case. Senators asked unanimous consent to put questions 
to the manager to draw out information on the subject which he is 
discussing, and by unanimous consent the Chair allowed it. 

Mr. SARGENT. I can see that if we indulge in questioning coun- 
sel on the respective sides at an Jeune a great deal of time will be 
consumed, and perhaps the result will be much more unsatisfactory 
than even if we allowed general debate. I think I shall feel called 
upon hereafter to insist that it be not allowed. 

The PRESIDENT tempore. If the Senator objects, the Chair 
will rule it out of order. 

Mr. Manager HOAR. Mr, President and Senators, I have simply 
one thing to say in conclusion, and that merely a summing up of 
what has been already said. The substance of this whole matter, 
stripped of its form, is an affirmation by the party presenting articles 
of impeachment to the Senate that the Senate has the jurisdiction, 
and on that matter the House always has the affirmative and the 
right to reply. No plea was necessary of any kind to raise it. It is 
involved in the final determination of the issue, 

In the next place, upon the pleadings as they stand the affirmative 
of the issue made up still rests upon the House of Representatives. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Mr. President, I sent a question in writing to the 
Chair which I ask that the Chair may have read to the managers. 

The PRESIDENT tempore. The Senator from Vermont pro- 
poses a question which will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Will the managers read the replication in Blount's case ? 


Mr. Manager HOAR. Will the honorable Senator allow me to ask 
the Secretary to read it? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Certainly. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read tho repli- 
cation called for. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


The cation of the House of tatives of the United States, in their own 
f and also in the name of e of the United States, to the plea of 
Wiliam Blount to the jurisdiction of the Senate of the United States to try the 
3 . exhibited by them to the Senate against the said Will- 
am Blount: 


The House of Representatives of the United States, prosecuting, on behalf of 
themselves and the eof the United States, the cles of caine ex- 
hibited by them to tho Senate of the United States against the said William Blount, 
reply to the plea of the said William Blount, and say that the matters alleged in 
the said plea are not sufficient to exempt the said William Blount from answering 
the said articles of ADOBEN because they say that by the Constitution of the 
United States the House of Representatives had power to prefer the said ar- 
ticles of impeachment and that the Senate have full and the so wer to try the 
same. Wherefore they demand that the plea aforesaid of the said iam Blount 
be not allowed, but that the said William Blount be compelled to answer the said 
articles of impeachment. 


Mr, McDONALD. I would ask that the plea to the jurisdiction, to 
which the replication of the House was filed, be also read. 
The Chief Clerk read as follows: $ 


UNITED STATES 
Upon impeachment of the House of Representatives of tho 
a } United States, of high crimes and misdemeanors. 


Wium BLOUNT. 
In SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
r 24, 1798. 

The aforesaid William Blount, saving and reserving to himself all exceptions to 
the imperfections and uncertainty of the articles of im hment, by Jared Inger- 
soll and A. J. Dallas, his attorneys, comes and de: s the force and injury, and 
says that he, to the said articles of im hment preferred against hina By the 
House of Representatives of the United States, ought not to be compelled to answer, 
because he says that the eighth article of certain amendments of the Constitution 
of the United States, having been ratified by nine States, after the same was, in a 
constitutional manner, proposed to the consideration of the several States in the 
Union, is of equal obligation with the ori Constitution and now forms a Bar's 
ins OAID tea cessed ahah COY tha 

prosecutions the accu: joy the toa y and public ) 
an im piee State and district wherein the crime shall 8 
mi which district shall have been previously ascertained by law, and to be in- 
formed of vcd crs = cause of the 27 5 ä with 3 ie 
nesses against him, to have compulsory r obtaining witnesses 
vor, and to have the assistance of counsel for his defense.” 

That Bore 3 by impeachment are provided and permitted by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States only on charges of bribery, treason, and other high crimes 
and misdemeanors alle; to have been committed by the President, Vice-Presi- 
dent, and other civil officers of the United States, in the execution of their offices 
held under the United States, as spears by the fourth section of the second articlo 
and by the seventh clause of the t pidot fex of tho first article and other articles 
and clauses contained in the Constitution of the United States. 

That, although true it is that he, the said William Blount, was a Senator of the 
United States from the State of Tennessee at the several periods in the said articles 
of impeachment referred to, yet that he, tho said William, is not now a Senator, and 
is not nor was at tho sev periods so as aforesaid referred to an oflicer of the 
United States; nor is ho, the said William, in and by the said articles charged with 
having committed any crime or misdemeanor in the execution of any civil office 
held under the United States, or with any malcondact in civil office or abuse of 
G public trast in the execution thereof. 

‘hat the courts of common law of a criminal jurisdiction of the States wherein 
the offenses in the said articles recited are said to have becn committed, as well as 
those of the United States, are competent to the co; nee, prosecution, and pum- 
ishment of the said crimes and misdemeanors, if the same have been perpetrated, 
as is sug and chai by the said articles, which, however, he utterly denies, 
All which the said W! js ready to verify and prays 8 Whether this 
high court will have further cognizance of this suit and of the said impeachment, 
and whether he, the said William, to the said articles of im hment, so as afore- 
said preferred by the House of Representatives of the United States, ought to be 
compelled to answer, 

JARED INGERSOLL. 
A. J. DALLAS. 


Mr. Manager HOAR. I now ask the Secretary to read, as was re- 
quested by the Senator from New York, the first plea in the present 
case. 


Mr. CHRISTIANCY. I wish to submit a question in writing. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The manager has desired to have 
a = read before any other business is transacted. It will be first 
read, 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


In the Senate of the United States sitting as a court of impeachment. 
THE Uxrrxp STATES OF ae 


vs. 
WIA W. BELKNAP, 


The replication of the House of Representatives of the United States, in theirown 
behalf and also in the name of the le of the United trary sates plea of 
William W. Belknap to the articles of impeachment exhibited by them to the 
Senate against the said William W. Belknap. 


The Honse of Representatives of the United States, prosecuting, on behalf of 
themselves and the e of the United States, the articles of impeachment ex- 
hibited by them to te of the United States against said William W. Bel- 
knap, y3 to the pe of said William W. Belknap, and say that the matters 
alleged e said plea are not sufficient to exempt the said William W. Belknap 
from ering the said articles of impeachment, because they say that at the 
time alt the acts charged in said articles of 1 were done and committed, 
and thence continuonsly dono to the 2d day of March, A. D. 1876, the said William 
W. Belknap was of War of the United States, as in said articles of im- 
peachment averred, and therefore that, by the Constitution of the United Sta 
the House of Representatives had power to prefer the articles of impeachment an 
the Senate have full and the sole power to try the same. Wherefore they demand 
that the plea aforesaid of the said William W. Belknap be not allowed, but that 
the said William W. Belknap be required to answer the said artic’es of impeach- 
ment. ’ 


———— 


coral is a statement that the fact is as the original articles 
averred. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. I now ask that my question be read. 

The PRESIDENT tempore. The Senator from Michigan pro- 
poses a question which will he read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

1, the mana tend, the first to the plea is a re-assignment of 
eee con FFF 7 ots 

2. Is it claimed that the second replication is also a demurrer! 

3. Are not the commencement conclusion or prayer of the second replication 
the same as in the 7 


Mr. Manager HOAR. I do not understand, Mr. President and Sen- 
ators, that the second replication is also a demurrer. Ido understand 
that where a plea is ambiguous and the reply contains a re- assignment 
of a matter of fact affirmed in the original charge it can be at the 
same time a demurrer. I answer, therefore, the first proposition of 
the honorable Senator very confidently in the affirmative. 

In to the commencement and conclusion or prayer of the 
second replication being or not the same as the first, I cannot, without 
a little examination, answer. The honorable Senator can answer it 
for himself; but I donot understand that this is a question of prayer, 


what is the substance of the issne, no matter what is pnt on the back 
of the paper or foot of a paper which makes up the issue. The sub- 
stance of this issue is that the House of Representatives now have 
upon them the burden of satisfying the Senate that it has jurisdiction 
‘ over this offense and that the matters of fact alleged by the defend- 

ant in opposition to that jurisdiction are immaterial. That is the 
nee a of a demurrer, and entitles us, as matter of substance, to 
the reply. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Mr. President 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Before the counsel proceeds I ask leave to sub- 
mit one other question to the manager. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The inquiry of the Senator from 
Vermont will be 1 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Is there any allegation in the articles that Mr. Belknap was Secretary of War 
down to the 2d day of March, 1876? 


Mr. Manager HOAR. That would require a discussion of the ques- 
tion whether the meaning of the phrase “down toa day” and the 
meaning of the phrase until a day“ is the same. The honorable 
Senator from Vermont can answer as well as I can. The third article 
alleges that the “said William W. Belknap continued in office as such 
Secretary of War until the 2d day of March, 1876,” and the fifth arti- 
cle alleges that “from the 10th day of October, in the year 1870, 
* * * continuously tothe 2d day of March, 1876,” he held the office. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, I shall have to ask the manager to 
speak a little louder. We cannot hear him on this side. 

Mr. 3 HOAR. The honorable Senator from Vermont in- 
quired whether there was any allegation in the original articles that 
the defendant held the office of Secretary of War down to the 2d day 
of March, 1876, which is the allegation of the replication set forth in 
the articles, to which I reply that one article alleges that he held 
the office until the day, and another that he held it from a certain 
date continuously to that day; and unless there be some distinction 
which I cannot understand, between those expressions and the word 
“until” they do so allege. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I desire to submit to the managers 
and also to the counsel of the defendant an inquiry in regard to another 
tbe PRESIDENT p 

e tem, The Secretary will read the inqui 
of the Senator from Ohio. * Fa pst 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Will it meet the convenience of the managers and the counsel for the defendant 
to be allowed on each sidea limited number of hours for the argument on the ques- 
tion made as to tho jurisdiction of the Senate, such time to be apportioned among 


the counsel as each side may desire? If so, what number of hours do they desire 
as the limit? 


The PRESIDENT tempore. Have the counsel anything to say? 

Mr. BLAIR. I will state for the counsel for the defendant that we 
could not answer that question without consultation with our absent 
colleague, [Mr. Black.] 

Mr. Manager LORD. We are in the same condition, Mr. President, 
in that regard. We shall have to confer with the other counsel be- 
fore we can answer the question. 

The PRESIDENT pro lempore. Do the gentlemen counsel desire to 
be heard upon the motion ? 

Mr. CARPENTER. Mr. President, before proceeding to speak on 
this question, I wish to know whether I correctly understood the hon- 
orable manager who last addressed the Senate to say, that the pre- 
sumption that the defendant is innocent, which is recognized in every 
criminal court of the land, is not to be applied in this case! 

Several Senators. O, no! 

Mr. Manager HOAR. Mr. President, I am very unfortunate in the 
choice of language to make my meaning clear to the learned counsel 
on the other side, as I have experienced once or twice before. 

Mr. CARPENTER. If the manager will pardon me, it is not his 

, misfortune in using language but our misfortune that we were too far 
away to hear what he said. 
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Mr. Manager HOAR. It will be seen that the only allegation of 


or of conclusion, or of labels, or of formalities. It is a question of 


Mr. Manager HOAR. I thought I had said very distinctly that in 
my A everything of substance which secured a full and fair 
trial would be given to the defendant here, was his due according to 
the practice of the courts of impeachment, and that this included the 
operation of the presumption of innocence which ever attends him as 
a matter of common justice and common right. 

Mr. CARPENTER. I desire, Mr. President, to return my thanks 
to the honorable manager and through him to the House of Repre- 
sentatives for that concession. My coll e and myself, unable to 
hear the honorable manager, understood him to say exactly the re- 
verse. We thought it could not be possible, but to be certain about 
it I put the question to him. 

Mr. President, so far as regards the argument of the question of 
jurisdiction in this case, it is entirely indifferent to me which side 
shall be permitted to open and close the argument. In summing up 
complicated questions of fact before a jury, this might be an importaut 
privilege; but, in arguing questions of law before this court, I do not 
regard it as of the slightest consequence. 

ut we all know how precedents imperceptibly become law. A 
course pursued on this trial without objection, may be cited in the 
next impeachment trial as settling a question which may be very im- 
portant then, although wholly immaterial now. So that lawyers who 
appear here in the defense of particular cases owe not only a duty to 
their clients, but also a solemn duty to justice whose ministers they 
are, and to the forty millions of people now sought to be subjected to 
the criminal jurisdiction of this tribunal. 

In Blount's trial the House of Representatives had interposed the 
first demurrer, and therefore the managers were entitled to open and 
close the argument. In the report of that case, 2 Annals of Congress, 
page 2243, it is said: 

Mr. Bayard, the chairman, having communicated with Mr. Ingersoll, the panna 
counsel for the defendant, it was agreed between them that the managers shoul 
proceed in the argument first on the part of the prosecution, and that the right to 
reply should belong to the managers. 


That is, the managers and the counsel for the defendant, being 
good lawyers, were agreed that the managers were entitled to open 
and close the argument upon the demurrer interposed by them. 
Such is the rule iu all courts of justice. And yet the honorable man- 
ager [Mr. Hoar] refers to this understanding between counsel as to 
the rights of the managers, in that case, to show that the managers, 
in all cases, are entitled to open and close the ent upon a de- 
murrer interposed by the defendant; which would be exactly the re- 
verse of the rule in courts of law. 

Indeed, the broad proposition is maintained by the honorable man- 
ager, that in the argument of every question to arise in this case, upon 
every motion made by cither side, and upon every demurrer, no mat- 
ter by which side interposed, the managers are entitled to the open- 
ing and close. And I understood him to contend at your last sitting 
that this was conceded by the eminent counsel who defended the 
impeachment against President Johnson, when the question was first 
raised by Mr. Manager Bingham; and that the court, and counsel on 
both sides, thereafter proceeded on that hypothesis. 

But an examination of the report of that trial shows that the hon- 
orable manager was undera total misapprehension. I read from page 
77 of the first volume of the congressional edition of that trial: 

Mr. Howarp and Mr. Manager BrxettaM rose at the same time. 

The Cmer Justice. The Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. Manager BrxcuamM, On the part of the managers I beg to respond to what 
has just been said. 

1 I beg to call the attention of the President to the rules that gov- 
ern the body. 

Mr. Bases Bixanau. I will only say that we have used but thirty-five of the 
minutes of the time allowed us under the rule. 

The CHIEF Justice. The Chair announced at the last sitting that he would 
not undertake to restrict counsel as to number 


They had been restricted as to time— 


without the further order of the Senate, the rule not being very intelligible to him. 
He will state further that when counsel make a motion to the court, the counsel 
who makes the motion has invariably the right to close the argument upon it. 

Several Sxxarons. Certainly. 

Mr. Bingham, however, wished to be heard, and by unanimous con- 

sent was heard, justas this body, unquestionably by unanimous con- 
sent would hear any manager on this honorable board, who might 
ask such indulgence. So Mr. Bingham was heard. It is true that in 
hisremarks heset up this unwarrantable claim, which has been repeated 
by his successor, that the House of Representatives had the right to 
close every argument whether they had the affirmative of the par- 
ticular issue or not; but the silence with which the Senate listened 
leads me to infer that they were perfectly satisfied with the ruling of 
the Chief Justice, made before Mr. Bingham took the floor, and never 
recalled, and which was supported by“ several Senators” answering 
from their places “certainly.” No vote was taken on the question. 
It was an interlocutory question. I believe, a motion by the defend- 
ant for additional time to answer. 
- The Chief Justice ruled emphatically, that whichever party made 
a motion, the counsel who made it had invariably the right to close 
the argument upon it, and several Senators responded “ certainly.” 
And nothing occurred to show that the remarks of Mr. Bingham 
affected the opinion of the Chief Justice or of the Senators who re- 
sponded in approval. Certainly the ruling was not changed. 

It is certain that neither of the cases relied upon by the honorable 
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manager give the slightest countenance to his proposition; and it is 
difficult to see upon what reasoning it can rest. 

The manager concedes that the general principles of law and max- 
ims of justice are to be respected in this trial; and that charity—the 
crowning excellence of our holy religion—charity that thinketh no 
evil, and is embodied in the law in the maxim that every one is pre- 
sumed to be innocent until proved to be guilty, is to rule in the con- 
duct of this trial. 

There is no question as to what is the rule in the courts of law. 
There it is well settled that the party demurring has the right to 
open and close the argument. The rules of pleading and proceeding 
in the ordinary courts of justice, no less than the great canons of the 
common law, have resulted from centuries of practical experience in 
the administration of justice, and have been approved by the sages 
of the law as the best methods to elicit truth and administer justice. 
If these rules are wisely devised to insure these ends, why should they 
be departed from in this trial? Is there other motive here than to 
ascertain the truth and do justice? One of two things is clear; those 
rules should be observed here, or abolished there. It is impossible to 
maintain that one system of procedure will secure justice in one tri- 
bunal and produce injustice in another. And the question is whether 

the e which have been established, and from time to time im- 
proved, in the courts of law, which are in almost continuous session 
and dealing with endless variety of causes, are less reliable than rules 
which might be adopted in a court like this which sits only occa- 
sionally after long intervals, and where the personnel of the court is 
likely to be wholly changed between one trial and another. 

But I understand the honorable manager to rest his claim upon the 

rerogative of the House of Representatives. In his conception this 
is not the trial of a cause, but a great political and legislative pro- 
ceeding, in which the House and the Senate are on terms of perfect 
equality; the managers 9 the majesty of the House, with 
as much right to declare what shall be the ruling of this court, as 
this court itself. Prerogative has been the watchword of tyranny for 
centuries, Whenever the Tudors or the Stuarts determined to tako 
any illegal or arbitrary proceeding, it was always justified as part of 
the prerogatives of the Crown. 

I understand that, in every debate between a man and woman, the 
woman is entitled to the last word. But I was not prepared to hear 
the honorable managers claim a privilege which gallantry only con- 
cedes to the weaker sex. 

This is a trial upon accusation of crime; a trial secured by the Con- 
stitution. What is a trial? It is a proceeding before a competent 
forum, where two opposing parties contend for judgment; two par- 
ties ponang as to 17 5 and privileges upon a footing of absolute 
equality. Here the House of Representatives is the prosecutor. It 
has chosen several lawyers to manage its side of the case; and the 
respondent has chosen three to manage his defense. And it is essen- 
tial to the right conduct of any trial that the court should look impar- 
tially upon the respective parties and their counsel. What prefer- 
ence is to be accorded to the managers over the counsel for the defense? 
Is an argument coming from them to have ter weight than an 
argument of equal strength presented by the defense? It is true that 
at each opening of this court the inca ct come heralded by proclama- 
tion, and are conducted to theirseats by the Sergeant-at-Arms. This 
is not necessary in our case, for we can easily remember from 5 to 
day where our seats are. But after the managers have reached their 
seats in safety, their derivative majesty vanishes, and they are then 
mere lawyers. 

To show that this is the real character of this trial, let me read 
from Cushing’s Law and Practice of Legislative Assemblies. Section 
2535 says: 

It has already been stated, that Parliament exercises a judicial ib for the 
trial and punishment of offenders, in certain cases, by means of bills of attainder 
and of pains and penalties. In proceedings of this description each house partici- 
pates as a legislative body, and the concurrence of both is necessary. The person, 

t whom the bill is directed, is tried, so far as any trial takes place, by 

o one house and then by the other, and if the bill passes is found guilty by both. 
There is also another form of proceeding, in which one house, the Commons, ap- 
pears solely in the character of complainants or accusers, and the other, the Lords, 
ee the functions of a judicial tribunal. A prosecution of this character is 

wn by the name of impeachment. * * * 

2543. The House of Commons prosecutes an impeachment by the agency of man- 
agers previously appointed for the purpose from among their own members. The 
m: ers exercise the ordinary functions of counsel, and open the case, and exam- 
Lr ora the charges in the same manner as on the trial of an in- 

When the case has been concluded on the part of the prosecution, the man- 
agers for the Commons are answered by the counsel for the accused, who also call 
and examine witnesses for the defense, if they think proper, according to the 
usual course of criminal proceedings. When the case for the defense is closed, 
the managers have the right to reply. The House of Commons proceeds to the 
place of trial, and there attends, in a body, each day, during the trial, as a com- 
mittee of the whole, and returns to its house in the same manner. In the perform- 
ance of their several duties, both the managers for the Commons and the counsel 
for the accused are subject to the direction and supervision of the court and are 
bound to conform to the rules of proceeding which are observed in other judicial 
tribunals. Tho managers for the Commons are bound to confine themselves to the 
charges contained in the articles of impeachment. 

Reference is here made, in a note, to the trial of Warren Hastings. 
Burke, in one of his philippics, uttered language importing Sanges 
of crime not mentioned in the articles of impeachment. Hastings, by 
petition, informed the Commons, and inquired whether they intended 
making such accusation against him. The Commons made the mat- 


ter a special order for a subsequent day, when it was fully considered. 
They summoned the stenographer to bring his notes of Mr. Burke’s 
speech, that they might know precisely what he had said. The of- 
fensive words were placed upon the journal, and a resolution was 
adopted, declaring that Burke had no authority from the Commons 
to utter such language against Warren Hastings. A resolution was 
then offered, thanking Burke and his associate managers for the zeal 
and ability with which, in general, they had prosecuted the impeach- 
ment, This was rejected; peg tay mee the Commons regarded it as 
a grave offense on the part of Mr. Burke to go outside of the articles 
to aceuse the defendant. (44 Commons Journal, page 320.) 

This illustrates bow carefully the rights of Englishmen are pro- 
tected in all judicial proceedings. 

Now let me briefly state the condition of the pleadings in this case. 

To the articles of impeachment the respondent inte a plea to 
the jurisdiction, averring that, when the House ordered the impeach- 
ment, and when the articles were exhibited, he was not an officer of 
the United States, but was a private citizen, &. 

It is contended by some that a citizen holding one office may be re- 
moved by impeachment for prior misdemeanors in another office. If 
this be sound, then the plea to the jurisdiction set up new matter, 
that is, that he was not in any office. Some of the articles of impeach- 
ment did not show that he was out of office as Secretary of War, and 
none of them averred that he was a private citizen. To this plea the 
House of Representatives replied double ; first, that he was Secretary 
of War, when the acts complained of were done, and continued in 
such office “down to the 2d day of March, 1876;” second, that he was 
in such office “until and including the 2d day of March, 1876,” and un- 
til the House, by its committee, had completed an investigation, &c. 

Mr. CONKLING. This is a replication. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Certainly, and so they call it. 

To the first replication the respondent interposed a demurrer; found 
on page 8 of printed proceedings. And the managers filed a joinder 
in demurrer; found on page 9. 

The honorable naaa Pir. Hoar] now claims that the first repli- 
cation was a demurrer. An inspection will show that it was not. It 
does not object to the plea as insufficient in matter of law, but because 
of certain facts therein set forth. We demurred to this replication, 
and they joined in demurrer. 

If all the pleadings subsequent to the articles of impeachment are 
regarded as immaterial, then the substance of the matter is, we have 
demurred to the articles. And a demurrer to the articles is an affirm- 
ative assertion that, conceding the truth of the matters therein con- 
tained, they are insufficient in law; and upon this proposition we 
hold the affirmative. 

Senators, I have not detained you thus long because the particular 
question, who shall open and close the argument upon the matter of 
praim, is of any importance to the respondent in this case. It 

important, however, that every step in this proceeding should be 
taken with anxions circumspection. What you do hero will be fol- 
lowed in other cases. And if you shall finally decide that impeach- 
ment lies against others than officers of the United States; decide 
that, when a citizen has once held a Federal office, he remains sub- 
ject to impeachment by an opposite administration, for conduct not 

reviously defined as crime; without limitation as to time, assert a 

urisdiction from which the grave alone can give immunity; and hold 
that, when brought here for trial, the law fixing his offense is to be 
declared for the first time, by the judges before whom he is on final 
trial; and add to this the further doctrine, now contended for, that 
the trial is to be conducted without regard to forms and usages famil- 
iar to the people; we, as counsel for this respondent, wish to have it 
appear of record that principles so dangerous to liberty were not 
established with oursilent acquiescence, but against oursolemn protest. 

Mr. MERRIMON. I desire to propound a question to the managers 
which I send to the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be read. 

The Secretary as follows: 

Do the managers claim to reply in the diseussion of all questions, 
as a matter of right, or only on the ground of practice, which the 
court may in its sound discretion rightfully change? 

Mr. Manager HOAR. I respectfully reply to that question that we 
do not concede that whatever be the constitutional and lawful pre- 

atives of the House of Representatives in this repara, can beright- 
fully changed without the assent of the House itse. 
r. EDMUNDS, I move that the Senate withdraw. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Vermont moves 
that the Senate retire for consultation. 

Mr. CONKLING. I ask for the yeas and nays on that question. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and being taken, resulted—yeas 
40, nays 18; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allison, Anthony, ng ee Booth, Boutwell, ig mois, Scare 
of Wisconsin, Caperton, Christianey, Cooper, Da Dennis, Eaton, Edmunds 
Ferry, Frelinghuysen, Goldthwaite, Gordon, Howe, Kelly, Kernan, Key, McCreer 
McDonald, McMillan, Merrimon, Morrill of Maine, Morrill of Vermont, Norw 
Oglesby, Patterson, newt Robertson, Saulsbury, Sherman, Stevenson, Thur- 
man, . 

- NAYS—Messrs. Cameron of Pennsylvania, Conkling, Conover, Dawes, Hamil- 
ey, Mitchell, Paddock, 

NOt VOCLNG—Messrs. Bogy, Bruce, Clayton, Cockrell,Cragin, p English, 
Hitchcock, Jones of Nevada, Morton, Ransom, Sharon, and Wallace—1 
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So the motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at two o’clock and 
twenty-one minutes p. m.) retired to the conference chamber. 

On the question to agree to the motion of Mr. MCDONALD, 

After debate, 

The question being taken by yeas and nays, resulted—yeas 20, nays 
34; as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs, Bayard, Ca 


5 Davis, Dawes, Goldthwai 
Gordon, Jones of Florida, Ke y, Key, Mı — 5 — aos 


, McDonald, Norw: 
ithers—20. 


Sanlsbury, Stevenson, Th: and É 

NAYS—Messrs. Allison, An , Boutwell, Burnside, Christiancy, Conkling, 
Dennis, Edmunds, Ferry, 1 Hamilton, Hamlin, Harvey, Hitch: 
Howe, Ingalls, Lo; cMillan, ey, Merrimon, Mitchell, Morrill of Maine, 
Morrill of Vermont, Morton, by, Paddock, Patterson, Robertson, Sargent, 


8 Wadieigh, Whyte, Win and Wright—31. 

OT VOTING- Mesara. , Booth, Bruce, Cameron of . Cam. 
eron o Wisconsin, . nover, Cragin, rsey, ones o 
Nevada, Kernan, Randolph Sharon, and WI. Á 


So the motion was not 


to. 
On motion of Mr. BOUTWELL, it was 


gs are 

jurisd by the House of Representatives in the pleadings su nen 
to the articles o: . — can bo thes t Siena 
said articles. 

On motion of Mr. CONKLING, the Senate returned to its Chamber. 

At two o’clock and fifty-three minutes p. m. the Senate returned to 
the Senate Chamber and the President pro tempore took the chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The presiding officer is directed to 
state that the motion to reconsider the vote by which the order of 
argument was made is overruled, and also to state that an order is 
made granting the request of the managers on the part of the House 
that four of the managers be permitted to argue the case. 

Mr. THURMAN. I move that the Senate sitting for the trial of 
the articles of impeachment adjourn until Thursday next at half past 
twelve o'clock. 

The motion was a to; and the Senate sitting for the trial of 
_ the impeachment of W. W. Belknap adjourned until Thursday next 

at twelve o’clock and thirty minutes p. m. 


THURSDAY, May 4, 1876. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore having announced the arrival of the 
time to which the Senate sitting for the trial of the impeachment had 


journed 
he usual proclamation was made by the Se t-at-Arms. 
The respondent appeared with his counsel, Mr. Blair, Mr. Black, 


and Mr. Carpenter. 

The managers of the impeachment on the part of the House of 
Representatives appeared in the seats provided for them. 

The PRESID pro tempore. The Chair understands that there 
is a Senator present who has not been sworn. The Secretary will call 
the names of absentees who have not been sworn. 

The Chief Clerk called the names of the Senators who had not been 
heretofore sworn; and the President pro tempore administered the 
oath to Senator JOHNSTON. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will give the usual 
notice to the House of Representatives. The minutes of the trial-day 
of Monday Jast will now be read. 


The Secretary read the journal of the proceedings of the Senate 
— 1 a ace of the impeachmeut of W. W. Belknap of Mon- 
V, May i, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate is now ready to proceed 
shan Poa trial. The Secretary will report the two orders made by the 

na 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Ordered, That the Senate proceed first to hear and determine the question whether 
W. W. Belknap, the —— is amenable to trial by inipadobaien t for acts done 
as Secretary of War, notwithstanding his resignation of said office; and that the 
managers and counsel in such argament discuss the question whether the issues 
of fact are material and whether the matters in support of the jurisdiction 
by the House of 8 in the pleadings subsequent to the articles of Im- 
peachment can be thus alleged if the same are not averred in said articles. 

Ordered, That the hearing proceed on the 4th of May, 1876, at twelve o'clock and 
thirty minutes p. m.; that the ppening and close of the argument be given to the 
respondent; that three counsel and four managers may be heard in such order as 
may be on between themselves; and that such time be allowed for argu- 
ment as the managers and counsel may desire. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Gentlemen of counsel will now pro- 


ceed with the opening of the jel aerate 
Mr. CARPENTER. Mr. President, in the present attitude of affai 

1 wish to suggest to the court, (and I believe I shall not be o 

in the request by the managers, ) that if an adjournment of the Renate 
is to take pre for a week, which adjournment will certainly come 
in the middle of the argument—for it is impossible to conclude it in 
the remainder of this week and nobody expects that that can be done— 
I presume it will be more convenient for the counsel on both sides, 


ment come after 
ditional time for 
3 which on the part of the defendant we really need. We 
ad all been so much occupied with other engagements that until 
Monday I believe none of us had sat down to a preparation for the 


and I should suppose for the court also, to let the 
that adjournment. That would give us a little 


argument of this question. Its importance both to this case and to 
the public, if it is to stand as a ng upon a great constitutional 
question, certainly demands that we should give it a more thorough 
preparation than we have been able to doin two or three arr fe Now, 
as there seems to be a probability at least that the Senate will adjourn, 
I submit to the court the propriety of our commencing the argument 
after the Senate resumes its session. 

Mr. Manager LORD. Mr. President and Senators, we prefer of 
course to go on with this ent if we can have a consecutive 
hearing from day to day; but the case is somewhat different if the 

ent is to be broken into by the adjournment of the Senate— 
and I confess it looks very much as though it would—because from 
my experience here on Saturdays and Mondays I do not think very 
much would be done on those days in the presence of the t cele- 
bration to which reference has been made. And therefore, on behalf 
of the managers, I may 82 unless it is er bossy this court can sit 
from day to day until the arguments are all in, the managers prefer 
that Pea should be an adjournment. 

Mr. CARPENTER. I for an order, Mr. President, to that effect 
that the further trial of the case be postponed to 

The F pro tempore. Will the counsel reduce his motion 
to writin 
: hp metion was reduced to writing, and read by the Secretary, as 

ollows : 
3 That the further trial of this cause be postponed until Monday, the 15th 
J. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I submit an order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The order submitted by the Scna- 
tor from Ohio will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Ordered, That this court adjourn until Monday, May 15, at twelve o'clock and 
thirty minutes p. m., and that the argument of the question of jurisdiction he con- 

to eight hours on each side. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the motion pro- 
posed by the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. SARGENT. Is an amendment in order ? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is. 

Mr. SARGENT. I move to strike out the words of limitation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from California will 
reduce his amendment to writing. . 

The amendment was reduced to writing and read, as follows: 

Strike ont these words: and that the argument of the question of jurisdietion 
be confined to eight hours on each side.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The first question will be on this 
amendment to the order proposed by the Senator from Ohio. 

The amendment was to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question recurs on the order of 
the Senator from Ohio as amended. 

Mr. HOWE. Task for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will report the order 
as amended. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

That this court until Monday, May 15, at twelve o'clock and 
erer p. m. ite 7 9 
: The yeas and nays being taken, resulted—yeas 21, nays 40; as fol- 
ows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Anthony, Bogy, Burnside, Caprioni, Clayton, Conover, Cooper, 
Davi Ferry, Goldthwai i owe, Johnston, Kelly, Mite! 
Morrill ha 8 Nied Serpent — Wind 21. M pe, 


NAYS—Messrs. Allison, Booth, Boutwell, Bruce, Cameron of Pennsylvania, Cam- 
Conkling, Dawes, Dorsey, Eaton, Ed- 
Ingalls, Jon: 


2 


cron of Wisconsin, Christiancy, Cockrell, 


munds, Frelinghuysen, Hamilton, Hitcheoc 
Key, Logen, , McDonald, Me Maxey, Merrimon, Morrill of 
Vermont, Norwood, lesby, Paddock, Ransom, Robertson, Saulsbury, Sherman, 


Thurman, Wadleigh, Wallace, Whyte, Withers, and Wright—40. 

NOT VOTING—Messrs. Ba: Cragin, English, on, Harvey, Jones of 
Nevada, Morton, Sharon, Spencer, Stevenson, and West—II. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate declines to make tho 
proposed order. Senators, the counsel on the par of the respondent 
submit for your decision a motion which will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 
ot ried, That the forther trial of this cause be postponed until Monday, the 15th 

y. 

Mr. THURMAN. After the amendments made to the former order 
that was offered, it was left precisely what this is. It is precisely the 
same a 7 

The ENT pro tempore. It is not in the same lan s 

Mr. THURMAN. It is the same in substance. Be 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. One adjourns the trial and the other 
postpones the trial. * 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President and Senators, I am requested by the 
counsel on both sides, by the managers and the counsel for tlie ac- 
cused, to say that if this continuance be granted we will accept the 
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limitation all around, and I think that will bring the argument to a 
conclusion about as soon as it would come if a part of it were com- 
menced now. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I will then renew the motion as I 
originally submitted it. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. That is not in order. 

The PRESIDENT po tempore. It is not in order, the Senate hav- 
ing declined to so order. 

. SHERMAN. I can change it by a word. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will entertain any mo- 
tion that is in order. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Iwill make the time nine honrs. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will report the order 
as now proposed. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Ordered, That this court adjourn until Monday, May 15, at twelve o'clock and 


thirty minutes p. m.; and that the argument of the question of jurisdiction be con- 
www.. DA 36 Do diated 3 ; 


as the managers and 
counsel may agree. 

Mr. Manager LORD. Mr. President, I should like to say to the 
Senate, as I tind that I was not entirely understood by all the man- 
agers, that if we could be certain of a consecutive hearing at this time 
the managers would prefer it; but, not being certain of that, we au- 
ia in part at least, Mr. Black to make the suggestion he has 


made, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the motion pro- 

by the Senator from Ohio as just read. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I call for wt dope and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered ; and being taken, resulted—yeas 
22, nays 38; as follows: 

YEAS—M „Ca Cla; Con Davis, De Gold- 
thwaite, Hamlin, 1 2 Kelly} Mitchel, Morrill 8 3 Randolph, 
Ransom, Sargent, prc ete Risse eo Thurman, Whyte, and Win: 

Allison, Booth, Bou rnsi 


NAYS—Messrs. twell, Bruce, Burnside, Cameron of Pennsyl- 
vania, Cameron of Wisconsin, Christiancy, Cockrell, Conkling, Dawes, Eaton, 


munds, Ferry, Frelinghuysen, Gordon, Hamilton, Hitchcock, Ingalls, Jo ston, 
Jones of Florida, Kernan, Key, Lo: McCreery, McDonald, McMillan, es 
Merrimon, Morrill of Vermont, Norw: Oglesby, Paddock, Robertson, Wadleigh, 


Wallace, Withers, and Wright—38. 
NOT VOTING—Messrs. Anthony, Bayard, Cragin, Dorsey, English, Harvey, 
Jones of Nevada, Morton, Sharon, Spencer, Stevenson, and V —12. 
Mr. BLAIR. Mr. President 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate will please give niten- 


tion. 

Mr. BLAIR. Mr. President and Senators, the first question before 
the court is whether a private citizen is ey 5 75 to impenchment, 
either without regard. to the time or manner of his leaving office or 
when he may have resigned to avoid impeachment upon an assurance 
from the chairman of the pronnasg committee that he was in such 
case not to be prosecuted. The second question is whether all the 
allegations of fact which are necessary to maintain jurisdiction must 
be alleged in the articles, or whether they may be supplied in sub- 
sequent pleadings. 

These are the two questions which I-understand are now to be dis- 
cussed. 

Upon the first question I do not know how the managers are to 
maintain the jurisdiction of this court upon any other principle than 
that which was asserted in the Blount case, which was that “ all per- 
sons are liable to impeachment” (Annals of Congress of 1797, volume 
2, page 2251,) because, as was alleged there, all persons are liable in 
England, the country from which we borrow the proceeding, and to 
whose laws and usages we must therefore look for the extent of its 
application, But as the court on that occasion overruled this doc- 
trine, and the decision has been acquiesced in for seventy-eight years, 
the managers ought not now to expect this court to overrule it. In 
that case it was pleaded “ that although the defendant was a Senator 
at the several periods in said articles of impeachment referred to, yet 
he is not now a Senator or officer of the United States.” And the 
court held this ploa to be sufficient upon demurrer. This decision is 
as conclusive against the proposition maintained by the managers in 
this case as it was against that of the managers in Blount's case. 
The fact that the defense rested in that case chiefly upon the ground 
that the defendant was not a Senator at the date of the several acts 
charged, a civil officer, does not make it less conclusive upon the 
point that impeachments lie only against civil officers, because the 
effect of the decision is to declare that the fourth section of the second 
article defines the persons against whom it may be brought, and that 
section limits it to officers. 

The question thus adjudicated is not an open question, it having 
been decided that any person may not be impeached whether in or 
out of office, and hence we must look to the words of the Constitu- 
tion to ascertain who may be impeached. It is only those persons 
who eS specially described in the Constitution are subject to be im- 
preached 

And if the court will consider the reasons on which it acted in 
that instance it will be found that they are fully as applicable here. 
The proposition now maintained by the managers is repugnant to 
the poliey of the English government; it is against the fundamental 
doctrines upon which our own Government was founded, and it is 
against the letter of the Constitution. All the best writers and the 
accepted authorities who speak of this proceeding in England say 
that its appropriate sphere is against great offenders, possessing the 


power of the government, whom it is necessary to bring to bay by the 
organized power of the people in their House of Commons. 
mpeachment as a mode of enforcing penal law stands on a differ- 
ent footing than the trial by jury, which is dear to the hearts of the 
e 


English-speaking race, while the history of impeachment associates 
it with the terrors of bills of attainder, a kindred proceeding. It is 
an invasion upon Magna Charta, which provides that no man shall be 
condemned save by the lawful judgment of his — or according to 
the law of the land, and it was introduced into English practice long 
subsequent to the adoption of Magna Charta and is said to have been 
the growth of necessity to bring to justice great offenders who had 
the power of the government in their hands. Blackstone, in the 
fourth volume of his Commentaries, (by Chitty,) page 260, says: 


The high court of Parliament; which is the e pan court in the kingdom, not 
only for the making, but also for the execution of laws; by the trial of great and 
enormons offenders, whether lords or commoners, in the method of parliamentary 
impeachment. As for acts of Parliament to attaint particular persons of treason 
or felony, or to inflict pains and penalties, beyond or coutrary to the common law, 
to serve a special purpose, I speak not of them; being to all intens and purposes 
new laws, made pro re nata, and by no means an execution of such as are already 
in being. But an impeachment before the Lords by the Commonsof Great Britain, 
in Parliament, is a prosecution of the already known and established law and has 
been frequently put Hapua; being a presentment to the most high and supreme 
court of criminal ju ction by the most solemn ad ray of the whole king- 
dom. A commoner cannot, however, be impeached before the Lords for any capi 
offense, but onty for high misdemeanors; a peer may be impeached for any wines 
And they usually (in case of an impeachment of a peer for treason) address the 
Crown to appoint a lord high steward for the greater dignity and regularity of their 
proceedings; which high steward was formerly elected by the peers themselves, 
though he was a commissioned by the king; but it bath of late years been 
strenuonsly maintained, that the appointment of an high steward in such cases is 
not oes vation necessary, but that the house may proceed without one. The 
articles of im t are a kind of bills of indictment, found by the House of 
Commons and afterward tried by the who are in cases of misdemeanors con- 
sidered not only as their own peers, but as the peersof the whole nation. This isa 
castom derived to us from the constitution of the ancient Germans, who in their 
great councils sometimes tried capital accusations relating to the public: “‘licet apud 
consilium accusare quoque et discrimen capitis intendere.” And it has a peculiar pro- 
priety in the English constitution; which has much improved upon the ancient 
model imported hither from the continent. 


Now mark: 


For, though in general the union of the legislative and judicial powers ought to 
be more carefully avoided, yet it may happen that a a instructed with 
ministration of public affairs, may infringe tho rights of the people, and 155 guilty 


of such crimes as the ordinary magistrate either dares not or cannot punis 


To the same effect the court will find the doctrine laid down by 
Wooddeson in his lecture upon parliamentary impeachment. In the 
edition in my hand, the law library edition, the marginal page is 335: 

It is certain— 

Says Wooddeson— 


that magistrates and oficers intrusted with the administration of public affairs may 
abnse their delegated powers to the injury or ruin of the community, and atthe same 
time in offenses not properly cognizable beforethoordinary tribunals. The influence 
of such delinquents, and the naturo of such offenses, may not unsuitably engage the 
authority of the highest court, and the wisdom of assembly. o Com: 

mons, therefore, as the grand inquest of the nation, become suitors for penal justice; 
and they cannot, consistently either with their own dignity or with safety to the 
“fae sue to any other court but that of those who share with them in the legis- 

ne, 

The author, after having explained thus the origin and nature and 
proper subjects of impeachment, goes on in the most pregnant lan- 
guage to show how the proceeding has been abused to the oppression 
of persons who had not the power which alone made it proper to have 
thein arraigned in such a tribunal, and how it has been abused to the 
oppression of private and innocent persons, to the ruin of their pri- 
vate fortune. In a note to this edition he says at marginal pages 
369-370 : 


It deserves consideration, whether the expenses of defendants in im ts 
should not be tho subject of legislative provision; otherwise, it is in 
tho 1 party to crush any obnoxious individual by a mere accusatio; 
tho last century a half private persons impeached by the Commons have either 
sunk under the unequal pay iil with the guardians of the public purse or have 
been only preserved by large fortunes from absolute ruin. 


Now I ask this court do any of the considerations so forcibly put b 
these well-recognized writers on the English law apply to this defend- 
ant or to other persons in private station? Is there anything in his 
circumstances which makes it n that any offense which he may 
have committed should be tried in this august tribunal, with all at- 
tendant expenses, which, while absolutely ruinous, will yet be in- 
sufficient to enable him to cope with the overwhelming power brought 
to bear against him? Is he or any other private man in a condition 
to combat such a power on such a forum? Do any of the circum- 
stances so forcibly laid down by these authors as the only justification 
for the violation of M Charta exist here? You have before you 
a citizen without any of the attributes of power which alone, accord- 
ing to the standard authors I have read, make such a proceeding 
proper under the English law. I therefore say that the proceeding is 
contrary to the true spirit of the Englishconstitution. Having no writ- 
ten constitution, it is to their best writers we must turn to know What 
it is, and we find by those authors that according to English law, as 
it ought to be accepted and not as it has been abused, no private man 
can be subjected to such an ordeal. 

There are great historic scenes in which impeachment has formed 
the background for the most illustrious characters. When Stafford, 
backed by royal authority, then held in awe by the people as divine, 
having trampled upon Ireland, had returned to England to become the 
king's chief counsel in all his arbitrary measures, it needed the or- 
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ganized power in the Commons and the courage of John Pym to-bring 
this proud and powerful nobleman to justice. The ordinary tribu- 
nals were at his command, and no man in England would have dared 
to accuse him before them. But when the great machinery of the 
House of Representatives is turned upon a mere private citizen in this 


coun it is application of a t power to an unworthy purpose, 
and it is as derogatory to the dignity of the people as it is unjust to 
the rights of the citizen. 


If such a proceeding would be violative of the English constitu- 
tion as expounded by its accredited commentators, a fortiori is it an 
infraction of the fundamental principles of ours, These govern- 
ments, which, pe much in common, use a common, popular lan- 
gnage and the same legal terms in the structure of their institutions, 

iffer widely in their general character. The diverse theories upon 
which they are founded make practical divergences inevitable. In 
one the theory is that all power is derived from the king—the peo- 

le have no rights except those granted by royal charter. Here the 
overnment has no powers save those contained in its charter from 
the people. It is a government of limited powers; and, although 
terms are used in its charter which, like our mother tongue, have 
been borrowed from the mother-country, yet they are ully lim- 
ited in their use in the ts made to the Government, It results 
from this general principle that, as the United States had no judi- 
cial power before the ing of its present Constitution, it has 
none now not specifically granted in the Constitution. All judicial 
wer, civil and criminal, was formerly held by the States, and such 
ndicial power as this Government now exercises is derived by ex- 
press grant in the Constitution itself; and it has been said by the 
courts again and again (beginning with the case of The United States 
vs, Worrall, 2 Dallas, 384, succeeded 1 United States vs. Burr 
and The United States rs. Hudson and Goodwin, in 7 Cranch, 32, and 
the Ist of Kent, 331) that the courts of the United States have no 
common-law jurisdiction in criminal cases; and this is equally true 
of this as of other courts of the United States. The Supreme Court, 
in 7 Cranch, says: 

The courts of the United States can be vested with no power but what the power 
ceded to the General Government will authorize them to grant. 

And the court says in the conclusion of its opinion: 

Certain implied at hi must result to our courts of justice from the nature of 
these institu ut jurisdiction of crimes against the state is not one of them. 

Nor has jurisdiction ever been assumed by these conrts in civil cases 
even, outside of the classes enumerated in the Constitution. This 
settles the principle upon which impeachment must be exercised. 
It is strictly confined to the cases expressly enumerated in the Con- 
stitution, as much so as any other court established by the Federal 
Constitation. 

And this brings me to the consideration of what are the cases 
enumerated by this Constitution as within the power of impeachment, 
There is no other enumeration except what is contained in the fourth 
section of the second article, as follows: 

The President, Vice-President and all civil officers of the United States, shall bo 
removed from office on impeachment for, and conviction of, treason, bribery, or other 
high crimes and misdemeanors. 

The enumerated cases of persons, therefore, against whom this 
court can entertain articles of impeachment are, “the President, 
Vice-President, and all civil officers of the United States ;” not per- 
sons who have been President, Vice-President, or civil officers, but 
only persons who can be at the time truly described as President, 
Vice-President, or as civil officers, and who can “be removed from 
office on impeachment and conviction of treason,” &. “If there must 
bea judgment of removal,” says Story, “it would seem to follow that 
the party was still in office;” but it is not necessary to rely upon 
this inference, plain and necessary as it is, because the only persons 
species as subject to impeachment are officers, and it would be equally 
plain that only officers were amenable to impeachment if nothing 
was said in the section about removal and it were simply“ that the 
President, Vice-President and all civil officers, shall be subject to im- 
peachment for, and conviction of, treason, bribery,” &c, because it is 
only by these descriptions as officers that they are made subject to im- 
peachment. Hence, the only question before the court is whether the 
term “ officer” can be applied to a person not at the time in the hold- 
ing of an office. 

And this has been the accepted construction. From the day when 
Blount was tried until now no attempt has been made to impeach a 
private citizen, and that not because there have not been plenty of 
proper subjects for impeachment if the law had authorized the pro- 
0 5 against ex-ofiicers, Within a few years past it is notorious 
that a number of officers who were under investigation and who 
were threatened with impeachment resigned to avoid it, and tho 
proceedings against them were abandoned. Several judges were 
among the number, all whose names I do not now recall, and it is not 
necessary to do so, because the Senate knows to whom I refer, who re- 
signed their places and thereby arrested the proceedin So in New 
York, where the high court of impeachment is com of the judges 
of the court of appeals and the senate, and the provisions of whose 
constitution, if not in identical words with those of the national Con- 
stitution, are substantially the same, animpeachment was dismissed 
against J udge Cardozo, within a few r on the presentation of his 
resignation. The judiciary committee of the house of representa- 
tives of that State, composed of persons who will, I understand, be 


recognized by some of the managers as among the ablest lawyers of 
that State, reported against the power of impeachment of any person 
not actually in office, The language of the resolution in Fuller's case 
(the case referred to) is: 

That no person can be impeached who was not at the time of the commission of 
tho alleged offense and at the time of the impeachment holding some oflice under 
the laws of the State. 


This resolution and the accompanying report form part of the re- 
port of tho trial of corre G. Barnard, 158, 

I have examined all the constitutions of all the States with refer- 
ence to the provisions therein contained on the subject of impeach- 
ment. With two exceptions, they correspond in substance with the 
national Constitution; and I have not learned that any impeachmeuts 
against ex-officers have taken place under those constitutions, 

Sucha 5 was not considered legal by the court of impeach- 
ment in New York, one of the great States, and whose judicial and 
legal talent will be ized as among the foremost in this country. 
I am unable to state whether a different construction has been given 
to this provision in the other States ; but I have not heard of any case 
where any party has been prosecuted in any of those States where the 
language of their constitutions is similar to that here under consid- 
eration. There is a noticeable difference, however, in the constitn- 
tions of two of the States, the States of Vermont and Georgia, from 
the Constitution of the United States with regard to impeachment, 
and I beg leave to call the attention of the court to it. 

In that of Georgia, by the eleventh article and fourth section, it is 
provided that— 

Tho honse of representatives has power to impeach all persons who have been 
or may be in office. 

This provision is contained in the first constitution of Georgia 
4 Was nearly contemporaneously formed with that of the United 

tates. 

By the Vermont constitution of 1793, part 2, section 24, if is pro- 
vided that— 

Every officer is liable to be im either when in office 
tion >t removal, for 1 n 

This n in constitutions adopted nearly contem- 
poraneously with the Constitution of the United States, shows that 
the language under consideration was not deemed sufficient to em- 
brace persons who had been in office, and that in order to reach them 
if was deemed necessary to use other language. 

Mr. SARGENT. I should like to propound a question to the coun- 
sel, which I send to the Chair in writing. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Tho question of the Senator from 
California will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Nats oe resolution referred to by counsel for respondent in Barnard's case 
adopted 


Mr. BLAIR. It was adopted, I understand, by the house of rep- 
resentatives ; and the prosecution against Fuller was abandoned, as 
it certainly was in Cardozo’s case, wherein an impeachment like 
Barnard’s, which had been found and was actually pending before ` 
the naai was dismissed by tho senate when his resignation was 

resented. 
= I wish to add, as matter of contemporaneous construction also, the 
language of Luther Martin, who, it is known to the Senate, was a 
distinguished member of the convention which formed our Constitu- 
tion, and one of the ablest lawyers in our country. The language 
was nsed in the defense of Judge Chase, who was in office, and there- 
fore the construction which he gave was not n to his client. 
He said, after quoting this language of the Constitution: 

This Lael evinces that no persons bat those who hold offices were liable to 
impeachmen 

That language will be found in the Annals of Congress for 1805, 

è 431. 

have examined every reference to the subject of impeachment 
found in Madison’s reports of the debate of the convention, and I 
have an abstract of the book so far as it bears upon the subject. 
There was considerable controversy in the convention as to the tribunal 
before which impeachments should be prosecuted, whether before 
the Senate or before the Supreme Court, or whether before a court 
composed of judges from the States. A variety of propositions of 
that kind were made. There were several plans for a constitution 
introduced, all save Patterson’s having phasors for the impeach- 
ment of the national officers or the Chief Executive. A series of res- 
olutions, which embodied provisions to the effect “that the Execu- 
tive shall be removable on impeachment and conviction for mal- 
practice or neglect of duty,” was reported by the committee of the 
whole house on the 20th of July, 1787. On that occasion Messrs. 
Pinckney and Gouverneur Morris moved to strike out that part of the 
resolution in relation to the Executive, and upon that motion consid- 
erable debate occurred, which I will not trouble the Senate with 
reading, but will state the general purport. 

Messrs. Pinckney and Morris opposed impeachment altogether, upon 
the ground that with the short terms proposed it was unnecessary ; 
and that if impeachment was prosecuted, unless the Executive was 
not suspended from office ponding it, the malpractice and misgovern- 
ment would go on; and if he was suspended, the effect would be the 
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same as if he was convicted. The effect would be to put the Execu- 
tive too much in the power of Congress. 

Mr. Madison, Colonel Mason, Dr. Franklin, Mr. Davie, and other 
leading men in the convention insisted that impeachment was neces- 
sary for the protection of the publie interests. The debate proceeded 
throughout upon the assumption that impeachment would be directed 
against no others than persons then 5 executive power. 
There was no provision in the plan of Pinckney or in the plan of Pat- 
erson, of New Jersey, which were referred to the committee of detail 
with the series of resolutions on which this debate occurred, provid- 
ing for any judgment of disqualification ; the convention had not that 
subject before them; it was not a subject for their discussion or con- 
sideration. But it was assumed on all sides in the debate referred to 
that none but officers would be amenable to impeachment. The com- 
mittee on detail, to whom these resolutions were referred, with the 
plans of Pinckney and Paterson, when they came to report on the 6th 
of August, added the article as an article 8 or the punish- 
ment of the accused which now stands in the Constitution, disquali- 
fied him from holding office upon impeachment and conviction. In 
no | ol of the debate, from the beginning to end, was that a subject 
of discussion. And it has in fact no relation to the subject, which 
was simply whether the Executive should be removed by impeach- 
ment. It is but an addition to the nons, which might or might 
not be added if impeachment should take place. 

The case of e 5 d I have pama 5 . 

isqualification clause did not enlarge the ca of persons subject 
‘ole achment. If the power given to 2 disqualification 
could have that effect, the effect would be to subject spy5ody to im- 
peachment, and the jurisdiction would be unlimited, which, as before 
said, the case of Blount and the whole philosophy of the Govern- 
ment negatives. 

I call the attention of the Senate to extracts from Judge Story’s 
Commentaries. In volume 1, section 803, Story says : 

It would seem to follow that the Senate on the conviction were bound in all 
eases to enter 9 removal from office, though it has a discretion as to 
inflicting the p ment of disqualification. I/, then, there must be a judgment 
of beatae St: yo) it would seem to follow that the Constitution apeg nage that 
the was s ti i Peet okey lip, sere cate If he was not, his offense 
was still liable to be tried and punished in the ordinary tribunals of justice, and it 
might be argued with some force that it would be a vain exercise of authority to 
BTA delinquent for an impeachable offense when the most a Pa 8 for 
Which the remedy was Ee eee e And 
a judgment of disqualification might be pronounced, the la 
stitution may create some doubt whether it can be pronounced 
coupled with a removal from office. There is also much force in the remark tha 
an impeachment is a proceeding purely of a political nature. It is not so much 
designed to punish an offender as to secure the State against gross official misde- 
meanors. It touches neither his person nor his property, but simply divests him 
of his political capacity. 

At section 790 he says: 

From this clause it appears that the remedy by impeachment is strictly confined 
to civil officers— 


That is the point I have been considering— 


of the United States, including the President and Vice-President. In this 
it differs materially from the law and practice of Great Britain. In that kingdom 
all the King's subjects, whether peers or commoners, are impeachable in Parlia- 
ment, though it is asserted that commoners cannot now be impeached for capital 
offenses, but for misdemeanors wy Such kind of misdeeds, however, as pecu- 
liarly injure the commonwealth by the abuse of high offices of trust are the most 
roper and have been the most usual grounds for this kind of prosecution in Par- 
ent. There seems a peculiar propriety, in a republican government at least, in con- 
fining the impeaching poe to persons holding ofice. In such a government all the 
citizens are equal and ought to have the same security of a trial by jury for all 
crimes and offenses laid to their charge when not holding any official charac 


Mr, CONKLING. From what do you read? 
Mr. BLAIR. Story’s Commentaries on the Constitution. 
Story further says: 


To subject them to impeachment would not only be extremely oppressive and ex- 
pensive, but would sees. their lives and liberties b expenses them 2 
their wills to ution for their conduct in exercising political rights and 

rivileges, as the trial by jury justly is in civil cases, its value as a protec- 
Hon against the resentment and violence of rulers and factions in criminal prosecu - 
tions makes itinestimable. It is there, and there only, that a citizen in the sympa- 
thy, the impartiality, the intelligence, and incorruptible integrity of his fellows 
impaneled to try the accusation may indulge a well-founded confidence to sustain 
and cheer him If he should choose to accepi office, he would voluntarily incur all 
the additional responsibility growing out ot it. If im hed for his conduct while 
in office, he could e complain, since he 


tor. 


Judge 


been the original object 
these limits ; for in the original resolutions proposed to the convention and in all 
the subsequent proceedings the power was expressly limited to national officers. 

I call the attention of this court to this carefully weighed language 
of the most authoritative commentator upon our Constitution. I 
have already called attention to the proceedings in the convention 
upon which he comments, showing plainly that the framers of the 
Constitution never contemplated the prosecution of anybody not at 
the moment holding office. All the reasons upon which the proceed- 
ing was sup to be necessary were applicable only to a man 
who wielded at the moment the power of the Government, when 
only it was necessary to put in motion the great power of the peo- 
ple, as organized in the House of Representatives, to bring him to 
justice. It is a shocking abuse of power to direct so overw pins 
a force against a private man. It may be deemed by some of sm 


moment, because it can only effect his disfranchisement. But the 
effect isto dishonor him, and it issimply tyranny to put this man’s honor 


in peril by the application of that overwhelming force. The great 
authors of England, as well as the great commentator on our Consti- 
tution mentioned, ought only to be — into action to arrest the 
wrong-doing of another power in the Government. The arena of 
impeachment is in fact a piao in which a controversy takes place be- 
tween the high wers of the Government, The only theory non 
which it can Jastifed is to enable the people, massed and organized 
in their representative houses, to assail their oppressors, armed with 
the power of the Executive and the age and prestige which 
that gives them. Do you seek to prostitute that ‘beg to the oppres- 
sion of a private individual, wasting his means by an action that, as 
this author says, has invariably ruined every private man who has 
been the subject of it in Great Britain. Is this a time, is this a coun- 
try, is this a place, which would tolerate such an abuse? If this be 
the case, who would be safe that ever held an office? The great offi- 
cers of this Government, the heads of Departments, are o liged to 
exercise their powers in a large degree by subordinates. If there is 
no limitation upon impeachment to persons holding office when a po- 
litical adversary is installed in power, he may assail any man whom 
it may be thought necessary to assail for party or personal cause. 
We know, and itis one of the saddest commentaries upon poor human 
nature, that the subservient 3 8710 who basks in the smile of 
power is ever inc dd prostrate himself before any other power which 
may succeed, and is ever ready to desert and betray the unsuccessful. 
ow eager are many who were obsequious enough to the defend- 
ant within the year now to rush forward to aid in his destruction! 
How they press forward to make their peace with his enemies now 
installed in office! How easy it would be for experts in the great 
Departments to suppress part of the truth and discolor what may be 
preserved, so as to pervert an honorable act to the destruction of men 
who may have held positions in them. If this court is to be opened 
to the persecution and prosecution of private men, and party passion 
and personal hate are to be invited to set themselves here upon pri- 
vate men because they may have been obnoxious officers, we have not 
et passed by the days of tyranny. Man’s nature has not changed. 
t is only by the limitations of constitutions and powers that a limit 
and a check can be put upon his malignant ions. If this Senate 
can be tempted to break down in moments like this the wise limita- 
tions which our great fathers put upon this sort of prosecution, they 
will have found an easy way to the oppression of the innocent by the 
hand of power. 

From the remarks to which I have called the attention of the Sen- 
ate it will be seen that a large body of the ablest men who sat in this 
convention were opposed to impeachment altogether, seeing in it a 
machinery of oppression. What did they suggest as a means and a 
sufficient means to meet the evil of abuse and corruption in office ? 
Short terms of office, in order to let the Dana pass upon these sup- 
Posed e ts. That was the theory of Gouverneur Morris, Charles 

inckney, and many other able men in the convention which formed 
the Constitution. Their hand is seen in the provisions which limit 
this prosecution to persons in office. It was intended to permit those 
who were not willing to stand the brunt of party excitement for the 
moment to retire and wait for more auspicious seasons to vindicate 
themselves before the people. 

When Andrew Johnson was being pursued here and when articles 
were found against him it was not for any crime; it was because he 
honestly adhered to the law and the Constitution as delivered by the 
fathers of the Government, 

Suppose that he had chosen to retire and appeal to the people 
against the Senate and say, “I am adhering to the Constitution and 
my habitual enemies are seeking to overthrow it, and desire to sac- 

ifice me because I oppose them ;” could the Senate have gone on 
and disqualified him from holding office and thus taken away his 
power of ap to the people, and thus have frustrated the design of 
the framers of the Constitution that a man might retire when faction 
triumphed and appeal to the patriotism of the people. The views 
of constitutional power which he then adhered to are believed to be 
sound by a great portion of the people, (and yet they were regarded 
as sufficient to justify his impeachment by almost the requisite num- 
ber of Senators to convict and disqualify him.) I think it a fair con- 
struction of the Constitution that he might have resigned pending 


result | the impeachment, and thus have escaped liability to it, and been in a 


condition to make an appeal to the people, which Pinckney and Mor- 
ris believed to be the safer tribunal, and hence the form of language 
adopted, and which admits of this action as not inadvertently adopted. 
The gap was purposely left open. We are not arguing now any- 
thing except in reply to what is asserted here as a reasoning. 

It is argued that if a resignation should be permitted under such 
circumstances the people would be defrauded out of their rights to 
have the offender disqualified. The argument is that as the party 
ought to escape, the law does not preventit. But this does not follow. 
It might be the common case of a casus omissus, But I contend that it 
is not a casus omissus, and point to the debates to show that it was never 
contemplated that any but persons holding office should be impeached, 
and also to show that, so far from being a fraud upon the jurisdiction 
of the Senate to resign pending an impeachment, those debates show 
that an influential part of the convention was opposed to impeach- 
ment altogether, and thought the better way was an appeal to the 
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people by the accused party; and it is, therefore, consistent with the 
views of allsides in the convention that a way of escape by resigna- 
tion should be left toan accused officer in order to enable him to have 
his day when a more auspicious period for a fair and just judgment 
could be had npon his case, while effecting the only object contem- 
plated, namely, the removal of the officer. Noevilor abuse can result 
from the resignation. It is a purely imaginary ill which can arise 
from withholding the hand that would disfranchise a citizen and dis- 
able him from vindicating himself in a calmer moment. 

As Judge Story says, from beginning to end of the debates on the 
Constitution there was no proposition considered but one of remoyal, 
and when the resolutions reported by the committee of the whole and 
the plans of Pinckney and Patterson, neither of which contained any 
provision for disqualification, were on 20th of July sent to the com- 
mittee of detail, and that committee reported the disqualifying clause 
as the judgment to be rendered, they did not intend to disregard the 
known will of all sides of the house and report a provision inconsist- 
ent with their declared wishes. The committee of detail knew that the 
convention did not contemplate any one not actually in office. Hence 
the disqualifying clause was not intended to give any such power. 

That was the limitation which the whole debate shows was in the mind 
of every member of the convention. Hence you are not now asked to 
contravene the ideas of the framers of the Constitution in dismissing 
this proceeding. 

I pass now to the second branch of the question presented by the 
order of the Senate, and that is on the materiality of the allegations 
of the second replication and of our rejoinder. We did not regard 
the replication as tendering a material issue, and for that reason we 
might, and perhaps onght to have, demurred; but having, as we 
believed, a conclusive answer to it in the rejoinder which we made, 
we chose that course, preferring that in this maneuvering for position— 

. that is all it amounts to—our friends on the other side should not have 
the advantage of us. 

It needs no argument to show that if only 
amenable to im hment it must be charged in the articles that they 
hold office; and describing the defendant as “late Secretary of War 
does not bring him within the description of persons given in the Con- 
stitution as amenable to impeachment. It would not be sufficient for 
them to have alleged that “the defendant does not now hold office, 
but was an officer at one time, and resigned in order to avoid impeach- 
ment.” That would not have been sufficient certainly, for, if so, an 
ordinary court of justice might entertain jurisdiction of a person who 
had not been served with process upon an allegation that the defend- 
ant, hearing that it was intended to serve process upon him, had incon- 
tinently taken himself out of the jurisdiction of the court. There is 
no imaginable difference between the cases. We heard that they in- 
tended to impeach us, and, as the Constitution limited the prosecution 
to ree in office, we stepped over the line, just as a citizen of the 
United States who happens to be in New York, and learns that some- 
>y there wants to serve him with a writ, betakes himself to New 

ersey. 

A man has aright to avoid law-suits, The defendant here had a 
right, however innocent he might have been, to avoid the ruin which 
the law-books tell him attend invariably the prosecution of a private 
person by this wb bass ars poner No sensible man, unless he bad 
ample means, would undertake a conflict of that sort if he could avoid 
it and character enongh to stand before the country to justify his ac- 
tion. But the Supreme Court of the United States have settled again 
and again an ogous question, that a man residing in one State 
may convey his property to persons outside of it to give a court juris- 
diction, provided he does it in good faith. That principle was decided 
in the case of McDonald vs. Smalley, 1 Peters, 120; also Smith vs. 
Kernochen, 7 Howard, 198; Jones vs. Lee, 18 Howard, 76; Briggs vs. 
French, 2 Sumner, 252. 

The court also holds in those cases that a man may change his resi- 
dence from a State in order to assert his title to property within that 
State in the Federal courts against persons holding it adversely, pro- 
vided he changes his residence in good faith. Does anybody doubt 
that we resigned in good faith? Boes anybody suppose or suspect 
that the defendant’s was a colorable resignation ; that he is to be re- 
stored to office when this prosecution ceases ? Certainly not. And 
therefore the case co mds entirely in principle to the decision I 
have cited. If jurisdiction may be obtained by the voluntary act of 
a party done in good ae reason can be suggested why a jurisdic- 
tion may not be avoided by a voluntary act done also in good faith. 
We were inclined to demur to the original pleading, and the original 
pleading is defective in the point that I have already brought to the 
attention of the court in not describing this defendant as one subject 
to impeachment, and in describing him in fact as a person who is not 
mateo to impeachment, because it says that he was “late Secretary 
of War. 

On the third question which is presented for consideration by the 
order of the Senate I think little need be said. They cannot amend 
their articles by a new assignment in a replication. Nobody ever 
heard of an amendment of an indictment; and I may add that the 
conrt in the case of Barnard held that articles of im hment were 
not amendable. I could, by looking over the books, perhaps find 
some accidental decision of a refusal of a court to allow an indictment 
to be amended. Indictments are quashed for defects which could be 
amended at any stage of a civil action as of course, and a new indict- 


ns holding office are 


ment must be found before further proceedings can be had. This, 
with the decision in the case of Barnard, at page 192, volume 1, that 
there could be no amendment of articles of impeachment, will dispose 
of the question suggested by the order of the Senate as to whether a 
necessary allegation not made in the articles could be supplied in the 
1 pleadings. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I move that the Senate sitting for this trial take 
a recess for thirty minutes. 

The motion was not agreed to. 

Mr, WHYTE. I move that the Senate sitting as a court take a 
recess for fifteen minutes. 

The motion was 
utes p. m.) the Senate sitting for 
recess for fifteen minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore (at two o’clock and fifty minutes p.m.) 
resumed the chair. 

Mr. SARGENT. I move a call of the Senate, as there is not a quo- 
rum present, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The call will proceed. 

The Secretary called the roll, and 53 Senators were found to be 


present, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The managers on the part of the 
House of Representatives will now proceed with the argument. Sen- 
ators will please give their attention. 

Mr. Manager LORD. Mr. President and Senators, if I had any per- 
sonal desire in the matter of postponement beyond the wish that this 
argument should not be divided in twain, it was that the managers 
might have some more time to condense their positions and authori- 
ties; but, as it is, I shall be compelled to read more from books than 
I otherwise should. In the first place I desire to call the attention 
of this court to some of the positions taken by the learned counsel 
who has just addressed you. First, as to the Cardozo case, I think 
altogether too much weight has been given to it. It occurred in the 
State in which I reside; and I think that the Senators from that 
State will concur with me when I say that the report of the judi- 
ciary committee in the assembly of that State was not regarded as at 
all conclusive upon the question of jurisdiction. 

Then, again, the counsel called your attention to varions authori- 
ties or suggestions that an impeachment of a citizen or the impeach- 
ment in fact of any m might prove ruinous to that person. I 
fail to see what that to do with the question of the jurisdiction 
of this Senate, and, therefore FA repre in the line of my argument 
to call your attention to the pl ingsin this case. Before that, how- 
ever, as the counsel on the other side did not state precisely the ques- 
tions before this court, as I have understood them, I crave leave to 
refer to the order under which this argument is proceeding : 

Ordered, That four managers on the part of the House of Representatives may 
be allowed to submit arguments upon the question whether the respondent is amen- 
able to trial by impeachment for acts done as Secre of War, notwithstanding 
his resignation of said office, and whether the issues of the fact presented in the 
pleadings are ma and also whether the matters in support of the jurisdiction 
Alleged by tatives in the pleadin, uent to the articles 


the House of Represen su 
R oan be tine alleged If the emus arent & in said articles. 


For the proper consideration of these questions it is expedient that 
at this stage of the case I call your attention precisely to what the 
issues are. I do not intend to read the pleadings in full, but only 
such parts of them as may be necessary for the understanding of this 
point. Article 1 presents as follows: 

That William W. Belknap, while he was in office as Secretary of War of the 
United States of America, to wit, on the 8th day of October, 1870, had the power 
and authority, under the laws of the United States, as Secretary of War as afore- 
said, to appoint aparea to maintain a trading establishment at Fort Sill, a mili- 
tary post of the United States; that said Belknap, as Secretary of War as afore- 
said, on the day and year aforesaid, promised to appoint one Caleb P, Marsh to 
maintain said trading establishment at said military post. j 2 

That thereafter, to wit, on the 10th day of October, 1870, said Belknap, as Secre- 
tary of War aforesaid, did, at the instance and request of said Marsh, at the city 
of Washington, in the District of Columbia, appoint said John S. Evans to main- 
tain said trading establishment at Fort Sill, the 1 post aforesaid, and in con- 
sideration of said appointment of said Evans, so made by him as Secretary of War 
as aforesaid, the said Belknap did, on or about the 2d day of November, 1870, un- 
lawfully and corruptly receive from said Caleb P. Marsh the sum of $1,500, and that 
at divers times thi to wit, on or about the 17th day of 83 1871, and 
at or about the end of each three months d the term of one whole year, the 
said William W. Belknap, while still in office as tary of War as aforesaid, did 
unlawfully receive from said Caleb P. Marsh like sams of $1,500 in consideration 
of the 8 of the said John S. Evans by him, the said Belknap, as Secre- 
tary of War as and in consideration of his permitting said Evans to con- 
= to maintain the said trading establishment at said military post during that 

0. 


Then in article 3: 

Yet the said Belknap, well knowing these facts, and having the power to remove 
said Evans from said position at in time and to appoini 3 A rson to 
maintain said trading establishment, but criminali 5 his duty as See- 
retary of War and basely 3 his high office to his lust for perae gain, 
did unlawfully and corruptly continue said Evans in said position an it mm 
to maintain establishment at said military post during all of said time, to the 
css injury and damage of the officers and soldiers of the Army of the United 

tates stationed at said post, as well as of emi ts, freighters, and other citizens 
4 pr Tetea Ban; aguinst public policy, to the great disgrace and detriment 

epu ce. 

Wbereb the said William W. Deas was, as Secretary of War as aforesaid, 
guilty of high crimes and misdemeanors in office. 


The defendant in this case answered to these articles : 


And the said William W. Belknap, &c., says, that before and at the time when 
the said House of Representatives ordered and directed that he, the said Belknap, 


to; and (at two o’clock and thirty-five min- 
e trial of the impeachment took a 
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should be impeached at the bar of the Senate, and at the time when the said arti- 
cles of im EDSS SEAE AOA eee gr ag 
by the said House of Representatives, he, the said Belknap, was not, nor hath he 
since been, nor is he now, an officer of the United States. 

The House of Representatives duly adopted and filed a general and 
special replication. A part of the latter is as follows: 

The House of Representatives of the United States say that the said William 
W. Belknap, after the commission of each one of the acts alleged in the said arti- 
cles, was and continued to be such officer, as all in said articles, until and in- 
cluding the 2d day of March, A. D. 1876, and until the House of Representatives, 
by its proper committee, had compl its investigation of his official conduct 
as such officer in regard to the matters and set forth as official misconduct 
in the said articles, and the said committee was considering the —— 
make to the House of Representatives the same, the said Be 
the time aware of such investigation and of the evidence taken and oi 


posed oe > 

And the Honse of tatives further say that, while its said committee was 
considering and prepa: its said report to the House of Representatives recom- 
mending the im hment of the said William W. Belknap for the matters and 
things set forth in the said articles, the said William W. with fall knowl- 
edge thereof, resigned his position as such officer on the said 2d day of March, A. 
D. 1876, with intent to evade the proceedings of impeachment him. And 
the House of Representatives resolved to impeach the said William W. Belknap 
for said matters as in said articles set forth on said 2d day of March, A. D. 1876. 

To this replication the defendant rejoins, among other things, that 
the— 


deems asco) paunaa; he yielded to the suggestion made by said CLYMER, chair- 


There is a joinder in demurrer and a surrejoinder by the House of 
Representatives, a portion of which surrejoinder I will read: 


And the said House of tatives, as to the first and second subdivisions of 


the rejoinder to the second replication of the Houseof Representatives to the 

of the defendant to the said articles of im ent, wherein the said defendant 
demands trial according to law, the said House of 8 in behalf of 
themselves and all the people of the United States, do like. 

Now, I call the attention of this court to the fact that in regard to 
two of the allegations made in the second replication by the House 
the defendant tendered issues and the House of Representatives 
joined in such issues, and I shall argue to this court and produce au- 
thorities presently to show that the defendant, having thus tendered 
issues joined in by the House, he cannot go behind them, and cannot 
question the right of this tribunal to hear and determine the matters 
thus brought before it. 

Then there are four special rejoinders which the defendant made. 
One of them I have to this court. In to each of the other 
three not read, the House of Representatives tendered an issue to be 
tried by this court; and what does the defendant do? Does he say 
that these matters are improperly before this court? Does he say that 
any injury will result to him in having these facts fully and fairly and 
truthfully investigated by this tribunal? Not at all. So far from it, 
with great formality he tenders a similiter in the following words: 

And the said Belknap, as to the surrejoinders of said House of Representatives 
to the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth rejoinders of the said Belknap to the second 


replication of said House of Representatives above pleaded, whereof said House 
of Representatives have demanded trial, the said Belknap doth the like. 


We say that they are estopped upon every principle known to le. 
proceedings, known to the trial of cases in court, from e e 
now to evade these issues. It was very proper on the pa of this 
tribunal to raise this question, if it saw fit; but I apprehend, when 
the authorities are reviewed upon this point, it will be seen that it 
was too late for anybody to raise this question. Of course any ques- 
tion involving the jurisdiction of this court may be raised at any 
time; buton questions which do not involve its jurisdiction, but only 
facts pertaining thereto, no matter in what form of pleading these 
facts get before it, it is too late, when both parties have so tendered 
issues to be tried by this tribunal, for the defendant or for any mem- 
ber of this court to prevent such trial; and this I shall show abun- 
dantly by the authorities. If otherwise this tribunal, the most august 
in the land, supposed above all others capable of reaching to the 
direct truth regardless of forms and ceremonies, has not the power of 
a court of a justice of the for I affirm that on the other side 
not one authority can be found, in the whole range of authorities, 
showing that when issues are joined on questions of fact before the 
most inferior court if has not the power to try and determine them; 
and therefore the question amounts to this: Has this tribunal less 
authority than the most inferior court in the United States, or in any 
other land? 

The first authority I introduce upon this point affirms this doctrine, 
that the plaintiff in his replication may introduce new matter to for- 
tify his declaration. Now whatis the question before this court? The 
very resolution gives us the victory in this regard; it assumes that 
such facts arein aid of a pertinent question before this court in sup- 
port of its jurisdiction. I admit we could allege no new offense in 
this way; we could tender no new or distinct issue upon the merits 
as to the crime or misdemeanor which this defendant committed; 
but the quesa which he raises is a dilatory one, it is not one relating 
at all to his guilt or his innocence. It is a question of jurisdiction. 
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He raises that question and affirms certain facts relating thereto; and 
we, in aid of that jurisdiction, bring in certain other facts relating 
thereto. This is the true statement of the case; we did what we 
aye donein aid of the jurisdiction, and this the pleader may always 
0. 
It was decided in Hallett vs. Slidell, 11 Johnson’s Reports, page 55 
and has been in other cases, that— é e 


A plaintiff in his replication may introduce new matter to explain and fortif: 
hie deslarhtion. 5 = 0 


I choose to read this to the court from the case in order that noth- 
ing may be taken upon what I have said, because while of course I 
intend to state things correctly, yet one may be mistaken in attempt- 
ing to state the precise language from a book: 

A plaintiff in his replication may introduce new matter to explain and fortify his 
declaration; and where such new matter is introduced, he may conclude with a 
verification. (11 Johnson's Reports, page 55, supra.) 

I also call the attention of the court to Gould’s Pleadings, chapter 
3, section 170, e 142. This relates to a point which the counsel 
suggested, and that is that in these pleadings we use the term “late 
Secretary of War.” I shall show presently in this argument that this 
is utterly immaterial in any view of the case. We had the right to 
state the precise fact, and if it appears, as I think it most shondantly 
will, that the law takes no notice of fractions of a day and that by 
well-settled principles and a long and unbroken series of decisions 
he should have resigned the day before he was impeached in order to 
escape the penalty of his crime, yet I want to show to this court at 
the outset that the word “late” makes no possible difference in deal- 
ing — ov facts and questions of = case. by but surplusage, 
thou T. in one view a proper allegation. mere surplusage 
this 15 55 123 prope: ga rpiusage, 

Surpl by which is meant matter i er superfnousand 
does tem — vitiate the pleadi rou a of form, 9 
utile per inutile non vitiatur. (Gould's Pleadings, pter 3, section 170.) 

It has been decided in Shook vs. Fulton, 4 Cowen’s Reports, page 
424, that where two pleas were pleaded, neither of which was a de- 
fense standing alone, though both joined together would be a defense, 
yet if the plaintiff replied it cnred the difficulty. What was the sit- 
uation in that case, decided in the supreme court of the State of New 
York under the old régime? As the pleas put in separately did not 
amount to a defense. the plaintiff could have demurred or could have 
made a motion to strike out, and yet instead of this he joined issue and 
cured the difficulty. When I show to this court, as I shall presently, 
that on account of its high position and of the magnitude of the 
questions which it has to decide, the ordinary rules of pleading do not 
control it, then do not these cases from the common-law courts show 
that this question of the form of pleading facts is one of no conse- 
quence in this tribunal, having nothing to do with the question of 
jurisdiction or with the real merits of the case? 

The defendant in this case saw fit to raise the question of jurisdic- 
tion, a jurisdiction which would be assumed, because this court, by 
the Constitution of the land, is the court for the trial of impeach- 
ments; and therefore we were not compelled to allege in the articles 
that it had jurisdiction. It would have been entirely surplusage, 
at least entirely unnecessary, to do so; and when the defendant steps 
in and says this court has no jurisdiction on account of some fact per- 
sonal to himself or otherwise, we have the right to do as we did doin 
our second replication, state facts in aid of the jurisdiction, which 
would be assumed, as before stated, until called in question. 

On the question of pleadings in this court I call attention in the 
first place to Rawle on the Constitution, page 205, and the chapter on 
impeachments, in which he says: 

Articles of im ent need not be drawn up with the precision and strictness 
of indictments. They must, however, be distinct and intelligible. No one is bound 
to answer to a charge so obscure and ambiguous that it cannot be understood. Ad- 
ditional articles may be exhibited perhaps at any stage of the prosecution, certainly 
before the t has put in his answer or plea. 

Now you will see, Senators, one reason why I read the pleadings in 
this case. Is there anything in these pleadings that is not distinct 
and intelligible? Is there anything so obscure and ambiguous that 
the defendant and his learned counsel did not understand the allega- 
tions? Could the English language more correctly charge the brib- 
ery and crimes which this man, if these articles are true, has commit- 
ted, than has been done in these articles? And are not all the facts, 
whether in the articles or in the replication or in the surrejoinder, 
distinctly and fairly before this tribunal? And is this tribunal, in 
the presence of this nation and of the world, to refuse to decide these 
facts on the ground that the pleadings are not formal, when all of the 
parties are before it and have voluntarily waived all technical ob- 
jections which might have been taken before joining issue? 

Is this the tribunal to shelter itself behind such a technicality? I 
apprehend not. 

call attention next to 1 Story’s Commentaries on the Constitu- 
tion, § 808: 

$ 808. The articles thus exhibited need not, and indeed do not, pursue the strict 
form and accuracy of an indictment. They are sometimes quite general in the 
form of the allegation; but always contain. or ought to contain, so much certainty 
as to enable the party to put himself upon the proper defense, and also, in case of 
an acquittal, to avail himself of it as à bar to another impeachment. Additional 
articles may be exhibited perhaps at any stage of the prosecution. 

In regard to the question of additional articles, I will say there 
never have been articles of impeachment drawn, so far as I have 
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been able to discover—and I presume the researches of the counsel 
on the other side has resulted in the same conclusion—withont the res- 
ervation of the right to present such further articles as the House of 
Commons or the House of Representatives might see fit to present. 
I assume, therefore, in this case that it will be held by the Senate that 
unquestionably we might have presented further articles; and there- 
fore, even if we had stated another offense, the matter would—if is- 
sue had been taken—have been before this court. Lf we had charged 
eo him aviolation of duty in regard to some other post-tradership, 
if we had charged in the replication any other high crime or misde- 
meanor, and he, instead of objecting, had joined issue, that question 
would be fairly before this court, just as much as though presented 
by additional articles. But we are not in this position, and need not 
go to this length, because, I repeat, our position is that, he having 
challenged the jurisdiction of this court, we had the right to state 
any fact in aid of that jurisdiction. This principle is as old as the 
common law. It is nota para ; it is not a new assignment, as 
the learned counsel suggested; it has no relation to a departure ; it 
has no relation to a new assignment. It is simply the statement of 
facts, which could always have been stated in all the ages of the 
common law, in aid of a fact alleged in the original articles, and 
which the other side disputes, 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I should like to make an inquiry 
of the manager which I send to the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Oregon propounds 
an inquiry which will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Does the doctrine of the law that the plaintiff may introduce new 
matter to explain and fortify the position taken in the declaration 
apply in criminal cases? 

Mr. Manager LORD. It applies in cases of impeachment. This is 
partly a civil and partly a criminal proceeding. In all the modes of 

rocedure, this is a civil proceeding. In regard to the attitude of the 
defendant and the punishment to be pronounced upon him, it may be 
called a criminal proceeding; and perhaps I concede too much in say- 
ing this, because some writers have gone so far as to affirm that in 
no sense is the removal and disqualification directed and allowed by 
the Constitution a punishment ; they say these sentences simply pro- 
tect the people against themselves and against a bad and corrupt 
officer after he is impeached; the Constitution thrusts such a one out 
of his office upon his conviction; and when he bas been guilty of 
crimes and misdemeanors which show that he is pollnted, that he is 
intrinsically dishonest, the Constitution permits the Senate to say 
that he shall be forever disqualified. Therefore we might say that 
this is not a criminal proceeding either in the sense of trial or of pun- 
ishment; but inasmuch as replications and rejoinders and s oin- 
ders are allowed, so far it is a civil proceeding. Who ever heard of 
‘a replication or a rejoinder or a surrejoinder or a similiter under an 
indictment? Therefore we are not to be brought within that narrow 
range; no legal right is to be crushed ont of this case; the defendant 
is not to be permitted to escape because in some of its analogies this 
may be re ed as a criminal proceeding. I affirm in regard to the 
pleadings that in all respects it is a civil preceeding, and more than 
that, that there is far more latitude, as I resently show, in this 
court than there is in any lower court in 3 to pleading. 

I call the attention of the court now to the report of a committee 
of the British House of Commons, a learned and intelligent commit- 
tee, a committee which has made a report that will go down with the 
ages, and I apprehend be received as the law on this subject so long 
as civilization exists, I call attention to Burke’s Works, seventh vol- 
ume, page 490, where the committee consider the “rules of pleading in 
courts of impeachment.” I never have heard yet of any rule as to 

leadings in a criminal court besides the indictment and the plea. 

metimes a defendant puts in what we call a special plea. If a ques- 
tion of jurisdiction is raised, it is usually raised ore tenus. But what 
are the rules of pleading in this court? Such committee say: 

Your committee do not find that any rules of pleading, as observed in the in- 
ferior courts, have ever obtained in the proceedings of the high court of Parliamen 
in a cause or matter in which the whole procedure has been within their ori, 
pretence. Nor does your committee Ind that any demurrer or exception as of 

or erroneous n Hering been ever admitted to any impeachment in Par- 
liament as not gwi the form of the pleading. 

The members of this court know the distinguished character of Mr. 
Walpole not only as a lawyer, but as a statesman. 

Mr. Walpole said 

Page 497— 

" Those learned tlemen (Lord Wintoun's counsel) seem to forget in what court 

they are. They have taken up so mach of your lordships' time in quoting of au- 

thorities and using ments to show your sales! wo aoe would quash an indict- 
e 


meutin tho courts below, that pe seem to forget they aro now in a court of Par- 
liament, and on an impeachment of the Commons of Great Britain.“ 


And page 501— 


A great writer on the criminal law, Justice Foster, in one of his discourses, full 
recognizes those principles for which your managers have contended, and whic! 
have, to this time, been uniformly observed in Parliament. In a very elaborate 
reasoning on the case of a trial in Parliament (the trial of those who had mur- 
dered Edward the H) he observes this: It is well known that in parliamenta: 
proceedings of this kind, it is,and ever was, sufficient that matters appear with 
proper lig’ tand 88 a common understanding, without that minute ex- 
actness which is required in eriminal proceedings in Westminster Hall. In these 
cases the rule has always been um et vulgus.” 
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We say, therefore, if the articles are defective and the second repli- 
cation not of strict right, all is cured by rejoinder, surrejoinder, and 
similiter, And in regard to the main question presented by the second 
replication—not the most conclusive question perhaps, but it may be 
called the main question of the second replication—namely, whether 
this defendant has the right to evade the Constitution and defeat its 
operations by his own will, he confesses and avoids. He admits on 
the record that he resigned for the purpose of evading this impeach- 
ment. Itis true he says he was not guilty, and resigned for other pur- 
poses; but that is utterly immaterial to this question, because he does 
3 3 that he resigned for the purpose of defeating this 

nt. > 

will not stop, Senators, to answer the suggestion of counsel, that 
the chairman of that committee had the right, in behalf of this nation, 
and in behalf of the House of Representatives of the United States of 
America, to make a contract with the defendant that if he would get 
out of the office of Secretary of War before a certain hour he should 
not be impeached for these high crimes and misdemeanors, which, if 
these articles are true, had polluted him for years, and made him of 
all men that have ever ef re in a court of impeachment the most 
unfit to hold civil office. I deny such a right. I am astonished that 
counsel of respectability and of high standing should stand in this 
court and assume for a moment that tie chairman of a committee had 
a right to make any such infamous contract; but that is one of the 
issues, I was surprised the more to hear it stated here, because it is 
one of the issues. The allegation of such agreement we absolutely 
deny; we deny that any contract was made. By our surrejoinder 
we tender an issue upon that question, and it is accepted by the other 
side by filing their similiter. 

Reference has been made also to the fact that the Constitution 
leaves the ce rere A to an indictment, and that an indictment 
may be found against him. The two proceedings, Senators, are en- 
tirely and 5 distinet. One has nothing to do with the other, 
for the statute to which the counsel referred (seetion 1781 of the Re- 
vised Statutes) does not pretend to change the law or rules of impeach- 
ment. . 

Now I wish to call the attention of this tribunal to another con- 
sideration ; and that is that on this question you aro not to give the 
defendant the benefit of any of those rules which are provided for 
criminal cases. Assuming, for the sake of the argument, that he is 
accused as a criminal and that this proceeding is a criminal proceed- 
ing, so that when we get to the merits he may say that he is entitled 
to the presumption of innocence, that he is entitled to be defended by 
counsel—and certainly he has illustrious counsel—that be would be 
eutitled to the right of challenge if before a jury, and is entitled to 
confront the witnesses; assuming that this was an indictment and 
he was before one of the courts of the land and should stand up and 
claim all these privi , they of course would be given to him, and 
we do not care about challenging them here. For the sake of the ar- 
gument, we admit that here upon the merits he has all these privileges, 
so far as applicable in this court. What I say is that on this ques- 
tion of jurisdiction he has no such privilege; on the contrary, he has 
not as many privileges, as the authorities will show, as he would have 
in a civil action. 

This is not one of the questions over which -the law watches with 
such jealousy to guard the rights of a defendant. So long as it is 
true that uo case of fact can be made, no evidence can be offered un- 
der which speculation may not peer; so long as it is true that some- 
times innocent men suffer; so long as that maxim exists in our law that 
it is better that ninety-nine guilty men go free than that one innocent 
man suffer, the common law will allow a person accused of crime the 
presumption and privileges we have referred to. But what have these 
questions to do with a mere abstract question of law? The question 
now presented to you has nothing to do with his guilt or innocence; 
it has nothing to do with his imprisonment; it has nothing todo with 
any question personal to himself. It is purely a legal one, and must 
be considered precisely as though it arose in a civil action, exceptin 
as before su 8 that he has not all the privileges in this regar 
that he wok have in a civil action. When a defendant in a crimi- 
nal action raises a dilatory plea it does not receive the consideration 
which it does in a civil action. 

What is the object in pleading in criminal actions? Allow me to 
call the attention of the court to 2 Archbold’s Criminal Practice and 
Pleadings, sixth edition, volume 2, page 206: 

The set of Pleading, whether in civil or criminal actions, is to inform the 
parties of the faoi by cach against the other with such clearness and dis- 
tinctness as to enable them to prepare for the trial of disputed facts or for the ap- 
plication of the law to those which are admitted. In its application to criminal 
cases, it is a statement of a crimo imputed to the prisoner with such a eularity 
of circumstances only as will enable him to understand the charge and prepare for 
— and as will authorize the court to give the appropriate judgment upon 
conviction, 


At common law a defendant in a criminal action was not allowed 
to plead in abatement as in civil action, (1 Archbold, page 110; Bar- 
ber's Criminal Law, page 343,) and cannot tender a bill of exceptions. 
(Garbett's Criminal Law, volume 2, page 521.) Therefore vou see, 
Senators, that while the law has always been watchful to protect life 
and liberty, intending that no innocent man should be falsely accused 
of crime, yet in regard to the surroundings of the case, in regard to 
the mere question of pleadings, he has certainly had no more privi- 
lege and certainly has now no more privilege than in a civil action. 


Bishop on Criminal Procedure, volume 1, page 324, says : 

The extreme kind of certainty, called certainty to a certain intent in every par- 
ticular, is required by the tribunals when a party pleads auy matter not entering 
into the merits of the case but going merely to defeat the pending proceeding 
against him. And this kind of certainty is denianded on the very just ground that 
he who stands on a technicality to ward off inquiry into his condnet in distinction 
from defending himself upon the merits shall himself stand very technically erect. 


Allow me to call attention for a moment to an authority introduced 
the other day by the learned counsel for the defendant, from Cush- 
ing’s Parliamentary Law, in which it appears that Mr. Burke was 
called to account for stating certain things against the defendant, 
Warren Hastings, not charged in the articless of impeachment. I 
ha:dly know why this was introduced, it is so utterly different from 
this o se. In that case, without any allegation in the articles, with- 
ont auy allegation in the replication, without any issne joined npon 
any fact, Mr. Burke saw fit in his philippic to arraign the defendant 
for crimes not charged ; and this the House of Commons said he had no 
right todo. Ihave sufficiently said in this case that the matters we 
propose to try are all in the pleadings. 

One branch of this argument on our part will be very brief. The 
learned counsel, Mr. Blair, suggested that we should be driven to the 
position of asserting that a citizen who had never held office was im- 
peachable, Weclaim no such thing. Weclaim first, and admit, that 
the anthorities have settled that a mere citizen cannot be impeached ; 
and if the authorities had not settled it, the Constitution, not by ex- 
press words but by its intent, does exclude the idea of impeachment 
as against a mere private citizen. 

But at this point I may as well inquire whether the Constitution, 
in regard to a civil officer, is a mere rope of sand? If we find by the 
intention of the Constitution that a man cannot be impeached while 
a mere citizen; if that is its obvious intent, notwithstanding the 
generality of the language, why then may we not, by applying the 
same rule as to its intent, show that the Constitution never intended 
that any person, when his sin finds him ont, shall be permitted to 

_ abnegate or defeat that Constitution in this regard? 

There are cases—such is the judgment of the law, such was the 
judgment of the common law, snch is the judgment of the Constitu- 
tion—there are cases where a man has shown such 1 tias he 
onght to be disqualified for all the days of his life. Now, s all this 
provision of the Constitution, Senators, be defeated by the will of the 
criminal? Itis answered that here is a statute which provides that 
if found guilty he shall be disqnalified. That statute certainly is a 
mere “rope of sand.” The whole disqualification can be removed by 
the pardon of the President, (but you will recollect that the President 
cannot pardon in a ease of impeachment,) or the Legislature may re- 
peal the law under which he was convicted and restore him to citi- 
zenship. Therefore, if it is true that sometimes the people need pro- 
tection against themselves; if it be true that a far-sighted and ambi- 
tious man may, years after his crimes have been committed, ride into 
power on some wave of fanaticism or corruption ; if this be true, 80 
that the Constitution wisely provided that a man thns guilty of dis- 
qnalifying crimes should forever be disqualified, then ought we to be 
asked to fall back on a statute which may be at any time repealed or 
the force of which the President may at any time remove by a par- 
don? 

But there are high crimes and misdemeanors not punishable by 
statnte or any Jaw, and I will call the attention of the Senate fora 
moment to the remarks in this regard of one of the counsel in the 
Blount case. I read from page 2316 of the Annals of Congress, Fifth 
Congress, volume 2: 

It seems to me— 


Says the learned counsel 


that the power of impeachment has two objects: First, to remove persons whose 
misconduct wey have rendered them unworthy of retainng their offices and, sec- 
ondly, to punish thosc offenses of a mere political nature, whicb, though not sus- 
ceptible of that exact definition whereby they might be brought within the sphere 
of ordinary tribunals, are yet very dangerous to the public. 

Now, that this matter may be fully before the Senate, I desire to 
call attention to all the provisions of the Constitution relating toim- 
peachment, for the purpose of showing beyond all reasonable doubt— 
though we are not driven to that point here—that it was the inten- 
tion of the convention which framed the Constitation and the inten- 
tion of the States in adopting it to allow a person to be impeached 
who had held office after he should have gone out of office. I have 
carefully copied word for word in their order all the provisions of the 
Coustitution relating to impeachment. 

First, the House of Representatives “shall have the sole power of 
impeachment.” The last clause of section 2, article 1. 


‘The Senate shall have the sole power to try all ee When sitting for 
that purpose they shall be on oath or affirmati When the President of the United 
States is tried the Chief Justice shall preside; and no person shall be convicted 
without the concurrence of two-thirds of tho members present. 

Judgment fu cases of impeachment shall not extend further than to removal from 


office and disqualifiestion to hold and enjoy any office of honor, trust, or profit un- 
dex the United States; but the party convicted shall nevertheless be liable and sub- 
ject to indictment, trial, Judgment, and punishment, according to law. 
vast two clanses of section 3, article I. 
he President 
Shall haye power to grant reprieves and pardons for offenses against the United 


States, except in cases of impeachment. 


words that I 
the punishment shall not go beyond removal from office and disquali- 
fication, for its object was to prevent attainder and confiscation; 
and when it says that the punishment shall, at least in the case of 
one in office, extend to removal from office, it does not say but that 
any inferior sentence may be prononnced. Therefore, so far as the 
clauses read are concerned, when you put them in connection and 
consider them, you will find that there is nothing to prevent the 


to impeach t 


judgment can be pronounced without pronouncing the jud 
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First clause, section 2, article 2. 
‘The President, Vice-President and all civil officers of the United States, shall be 


removed from ofice on impeachment for, conviction of, bri 5 
Rah monet ye pe and treason, bribery, orother 


Section 4, article 2. 

The trial of all crimes, except in cases of impeachment, shall be by jury. 

Last clause of section 2, article 3. 

Let me call your attention, Mr. President and Senators, particularly 


to this point. What is there in all these provisions that limits the 
power of impeachment? If we adopted in regard thereto by these 


rovisions the rules of the common law, why is not the common law 
n force in d to impeachment? Not by reason of any of these 
ve read to you, not because the Constitution says that 


House of en gece of the United States exercising the right 

e citizen as fully as can the Honse of Commons of Great 
Britain. But why do we say that no mere citizen can be impeached ? 
Simply because of the obvious scope of the Constitution, because we 
find another provision which guarantees to every citizen the right of 


trial by jury, which cannot be taken from him except by express en- 
actment ; because we find provisions which guarantee to the States 


the rights which they have not conferred and confine the United 


States to the rights which are conferred; and therefore when we take 


into view the whole scope and intent of the Constitution we find 
that impeachment was only intended for a public oficer, either while in 


office or after he has left office, for offenses committed while in office. 


I may say in passing, if the court please, that while in my view of 
the Constitution if the defendant here should be convicted, an infe- 
rior sentence, like that of censure, might be pronounced, yet I appre- 
hend no such question will arise in this case, because, if it be true, as 
charged in the articles, that he is guilty of this long series of criminal 
transactions, if he has thus polluted his honor aud his hands with 
bribes during these long years, then, as before s , if a case can 
be conceived in which disqualification was demanded it is th.s case. 


Therefore, we claim that the limitation of the Constitution is not as 


fo time ; it simply relates toaclass of persons; and the word “ officer” 
is used as descriptive precisely as it is used in the very statute to 
which the counsel referred. If it be true because the word “office” 
or “officer” is used in the Constitution, without saying anything 
about a person after he is out of office, that the defendant is not im- 
peachable, then he cannot be indicted, because the statute relating 
to his indictment simply speaks of him as an officer. 

What is the real intent and meaning of the word “ officer” in the Con- 
stitution? It is but a general description. An officer in one sense 
never loses his office. He gets his title and he wears it forever, and 
an officer is under this liability for life; if he once takes office under 
the United States, if while in office and as an officer he commits acts 
which demand impeachment, he may be impeached even down to the 
time to which the learned counsel, Mr. Carpenter, so eloquently re- 
ferred the other day—down to the time that he takes his departure 
from this life. 

It is supposed by many that because an officer must be removed, no 
ent of 
removal. This it seems to me is a very great error. If he is in office, 
of course under the Constitution he must be removed ; but if out of 
office, the sentence of disqualification or some inferior sentence may 
be passed apon him, for the obvions reason that the sentence is di- 
visible. This was distinctly held in the Barnard case, to which refer- 
ence has been made. In that case the court proceeded unanimously 
to vote that he should be removed from office ; but when the question 
came up on the other point, shall he be disqualified ? several mem- 
bers of the court voted in the negative. 

I do not see, then, any possible view in which there is difficulty ; and 
the learned counsel on the other side will not be able to create auy 
difticulty excepting under the claim that a person in office, having so 
conducted himself as to be worthy of impeachment, finding that it is 
impossible to escape the facts or pervert them, may, I repeat, defeat 
the Constitution for the papo of preventing his punishment. 

It is said that under the parliamentary law this House could not 
pronounce judgment until the House of Representatives demanded 
that such judgment be pronounced. Suppose that Mr. Belknap in 
this case had not resigned ; suppose he had made up his mind that he 
would not confess this sin, that he would not attempt to evade im- 
peachment, but that he would prove the real facts in the case as he 
alleges them—and certainly if they are true they are susceptible of 
proof, even though you assume that he cannot be sworn as a witness, 
or that his wife cannot be sworn; yet if she had this large fund of 
which he an he was receiving the interest, in some way this 
fact conld be proved, brought to the attention of the Senate—suppose 
he had seen fit to take that course, and stood up and said, “I am in- 
nocent; I demand a trial on the merits;” and suppose that he had 
been convicted, and this House was waiting for the demand of the 
other House to have ju t pronounced upon him; or suppose that 
this learned trib bad retired or cleared these galleries for the 
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purpose of ascertaining what judgment ought to be pronounced; if 
the logic of the other side is true, after such conviction, by an ar- 
rangement with the President, he could resign his office and have the 
resignation accepted, and defeat the judgment. It comes to this. To 
this conelnsion you must come, if you come to the conclusion that the 
Constitution intended that no officer should be impeached after he 
had retired from the office, 

But we have authority upon this point. Of course the nearer we 
come to the age of the Constitution the more we can gather from men 
who aided in the work of the Constitution or men who were their con- 
temporaries, as to the real intent of the instrament. Rawle, a cele- 
brated lawyer of Pennsylvania, known to some of the counsel, the 
author of a work upon the Constitution, the compiler of five volumes 
of reports, and I believe of some nineteen more in connection with 
15 Sergeant, says, and I call the particular attention of Senators to 
this: 

From the reasons already given it is obvious that the only persons liable to im- 
peachment are those who are or have been in public office All executive and 
jadiciat officers, from the President downward, from the judges of the Supreme 
Court to those of the most inferior tribunals, are included in this description. — 
Rawle on the Constitution, page 203. 

I also call the attention of the court to the language of Alexander 
Hamilton, in the Federalist, which, although not quite as conclusive, is 
nearly as much so as that which I have just read. I call attention to 
pages 300 and 301, No. 65, where Hamilton says: 


A well-constituted court for the trial of impeachments is an object not more to 
be desired than difficult to be obtained in a government wholly elective. 
* 


* t * * * + 
The delicacy and magnitude of a trust which so deeply concerns the political 
reputation and existence of every man engaged in the administration of public af- 
fairs speak for themselves. * * * * * 
What, it may be asked, is the truo spirit of the institution itself? Is it not de- 
signed as a method of national inquest inte the conductof public men! If this be 


the design of it, who can so properly be the inquisitors for the nation as the rep- 
Mis nation thasncalves a 


resentatives of the na 


When Alexander Hamilton, that logician and scholar, that man 
who always m his words so 1 7 805 of impeachment as to 
public men, what was in his mind? Did he imagine simply that 
officers: actually in office could only be impeached? I apprehend 
not. I apprehend the learned counsel, Judge Black, who answers in 
the affirmative, has not ceased to be a public man because he is out 
of office. He is enrolled to-day in the common judgment of man- 
kind as among the public men of this country. Alexander Hamilton 
was not a loose writer in a matter of this kind, in a matter where he 
bent every endeavor of his intellect to speak accurately and con- 
cisely. He was not a man who would speak of public men when he 
meant only a person holding office. : 

This claim is not a singular one, if the court please. If a person 
has usurpeil an office and a quo warranto is issued against him and he 
resigns, still the quo warranto proceedings we on to judgment, 
notwithstanding his resignation. For authority I refer to King vs. 
Warlow, 2 Maule and Selwyn, 75; and King vs. Payne, 2 Chitty, 
King's bench, 367. 

This, if the court please, is all that I have decmed necessary to say 
on the question of impeachment generally. 

I now pro to the attention of the court to the other ques- 
tions of this case referred to in the order of the Senate, The first 
8 of the second replication is: “Can the defendant escape by 
dividing the day into fractions?” This question is also presented by 
the articles and plea. The allegation on page5is not denied, There- 
fore, as I propose to ‘show this court by an unbroken series of decis- 
ions that the law does not permit a day to be divided into fractions 
in such a case as this, and if it be true that the defendant was Secre- 
tary of War on the 2d of March, on any part of that day, and there- 
fore impeachable, then that question, perhaps, can be argued inde- 
pendent of this replication. 2 now, to e the question 
under the second replication. The authorities will bear upon both 
the plea and replication. First, I say a judicial act dates from the 
earliest minute of the day in which it is done. I call the attention 
of the court to 3 Douglas, page 273, the case of Lord Porchester vs. 
Petrie, because it is one of the earliest c: though not as decisive 
upon the point as some others to which I shall presently make refer- 
ence. 

The he heard that it was adju had the 
right, taai ere dy to be in under bay tr nase ate teem 1 . 
day in law. In that case the attempt was to make a fraction of a day, and the de- 
oe pleaded that his statute was before the jadgment, but the court would not 

Therefore, under the common law, such was the weight given to a 
judgment that where a statute was passed on the same day and before 
the judgment the judgment related back and defeated the statute. 

I next call the attention of the court to Edwards vs. Reginam, 9 
Exchequer, 631, 632. This is a decision by Coleridge, justice : 

The doctrine that judicial acts are to be taken always to date from the earliest min- 
ute of the day in which they are done stands upon ancient and clear anthority, and 
upon this doctrine alone the present judgment may well be sustained. The Crown not 
being bound by the provisions of the statute of frands respecting writs of execution, 
or by the statutes of bankrupts, the writ of extent. like any other judicial writ of exe- 


cution at common law, takes effect upon the day of its teste, and is in operation for the 


whole of the day, from the earliest to the atest minute, without any division. This 
isa general rule, quite apart from all considerations of preron tee and was 2 


nized and acted on in the much · considered and celebrated case of Shelley. There Ed- 


ward Shelley covenanted to suffer a recovery on the 9th of October, the first day of 


the term; he died between five and six in the morning; afterward on the same 
day the recovery passed with a voucher over, and immediately after judgment 

ven an habere facias seisinam was awarded. The Lord Chancellor and all the 
ndges of England held that the recovery was well suffered, though the death took 
place before the court sat, because the record is to be understood of the whole 
day, and relates without division to the first instant of the day.” And, although 
the court will inquire at what time a party does an act, as filing a bill, or deliver- 
ing his declaration, and for that purpose will take notice of the usual hours for sit- 
ting, (see 2 Levinz, 141, 176; Baller’s Nisi Prius, page 137,) it is otherwise 
with regard to a judicial proceeding. This distinction is pointed out in Lord 
Pirona caso by Lord Mansfield, and recognized by Buller, J., in Pugh va. 

I next call the attention of the court to the case of the Queen rs. 
The Inhabitants of St. Mary, 1 Ellis and Blackburn, page 816. In 
reading these cases I wish again to remind the court that on this 
question the law is to be held precisely as though the action was 
civil; that no intendment whatever is to be held in favor of the de- 
fendant; and that if there was a judicial proeceding in his case, 
occurring on the same day that he performed the personal act of re- 
signing, the judgment reaches back of it, and he was properly im- 


peached : 

A building was let, at £30 annum, to C by a written ent stating that 
C had taken it“ from the 30th day of September, 1850;” “the tenancy is for one 
year, commencing on the 30th day of September instant," (1350.) C entered at 


noon on 30th September, 1850, and quitted at four in the afternoon of 29th Septem- 


ber, 1851. 
Held, that C gained a settlement by renting and occupying a tenement “for the 


term of one whole year at least, within statute 1, William IV, chapter 18, section 1. 


Let me call the attention of the court more particularly to what 
this case is. Here was a statute which provided that before a person 
conld obtain a residence in any bari sh place he must have ocen- 
pied a tenement there “for the term of one whole year at least” He 
took a lease for a year, which ended on the 29th day of September, 
1850, and quit the premises at four o’clock in the afternoon of the 
29th of September. On page 827, Lord Campbell, chief justice, says: 

Iam glad that we have decided éases, on an act of Parliament similar to that be- 
fore us, in favor of the only view which is consistent with common sense. Any 
one, talking of these facts in ordinary langunge, would say that the pauper occa- 

ied fora year. I would abstain from so holding if any reeognized rule or direct 
ecision militated against it; but really law and sense concur. The general rule is 
that the law does not regard fractions of a day. 


I next call attention to a case directly in point as to the effect of a 
judicial act, in Wright rs. Mills, Hurlstone and Norman, 490-493, I 
will read the syllabus in order to get the facts before the court, and 
then I will read what the court says: 

Judicial proceedings are to be considered as taking place at the earliest period of 
the day on which they are done. Therefore, where jnd: t was signed at the 
opening of the office at its usual hour, eloven a. m, and the defendant died at half 
past nine a. m. on the same morning: Held that the judgment was regular. 


At page 490 the court say: 


Pollock, C. B. We are all of opinion that this rale must be made absolute. The 
principal authority on the subject is the case in the exchequer chamber of Ed- 
wards vs. Reginam— 


Which case I have already read. 

It was there expressly stated that the court will inquire at what time a party 
does a particular act, for instanee, filing a bill or delivering a declaration ; and for 
that purpose will ascertain the hour at which the courts wore sitting, &.; but the 
court! lays down this rule: “It is otherwise with regard toa judicial proceeding.” 
And Shelley's caso is there 3 a recovery suffered on the first day of term 
was held good, although the party had died that morning before the court sat. I 
consider that case of Edwards vs. Reginam as an undoubted authority, to which 
we ought to conform. Now, it appears to me that 9 ent is u judicial 
preceeding, and consequently to be considered as having taken p at the earliest 

of the day when it is done, and therefore not invalidated by what 
the present instance. 
In Blydenburgh vs. Cotheal, 4 Comstock’s New York reports, page 
418, the court held— 

Fractions of a day are not in general regarded, except for the purpose of pre- 
venting injustice. 8 

Therefore, an appeal perfected before the judgment-roll is filed, but on the samo 
day, is regular. 

Bronson, chief justice, says: 

As a general rule the court does not inquire into the fractions of a day, except 
for the purpose of ing against injustice. (Small ve. McChesney, $ Cowen, 
page 19: Clute vs. Clute, 3 Denio, page 263.) We think thata sufficient answer to 
this motion. 

In the case of Small vs. MeChesney, 3 Cowen, the supreme court of 
the State held in these words: 

The whole proceeding is on the same day, which the law will not divide into 
fractions unless this be necessary for the purpose of guarding against injustice. 


In Jones vs. Porter, 6. Howard’s New York Reports, page 286, the 
court held in these words: 
This rule will be adhered to in considering a jurisdictional question— 


And held the question of jurisdiction involved in the case of Blydon- 
burgh rs. Cotheal, 4 New York, page 418. It only remains to show 
that which I need not perhaps take any time to show, that the im- 
peachment by the House of Representatives was a judicial act. 

In 2 Wooddeson’s Lectures, the House is called in this regard “the 
grand inquest of the nation.” 

I refer also to Tomlin’s Law Dictionary, title, “ Impeachment :” 


An impeachment before the Lords by the Commons of Great Britain in Parlia- 
ment is a prosecution of known and established law, and hath been frequently put 
in practice, being a presentment to the most high and supreme court of criminal 
jurisdiction by the most solemn grand inquest of the whole kingdom. 


occurred 
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And then, to define particularly an inquest, I call the attention of 
the court to the same volume, under the title “ Inquest:“ 

Thet inquest is nsed to signify the persons to whom the trial of any question, 
civil or eriminal, is committed.” 05 

I also call the attention of the court to 1 Bouvier's Law Dictionary, 
page 715: 

Ixquest. * * The judicial ing 
pose, is called an inquest. The finding o 
called an inquest, or an inquisition. 


The next question presented by their replication is, Did the impeach- 
ment relate back to the inception of the proceedings by an authorized 
committee of the House? Whether the committee was authorized or 
not isa question of fact. Therefore the comments of the learned coun- 
sel relating thereto were notin order, because it is affirmed on the part of 
tho Honse of Representatives that this committee had authority. If it 
should 1 15 that the committee had no authority, then another prin- 
ciple would be invoked, and that is the principleof adoption. But it is 
not ne to discuss that now, because, for the purposes of this ar- 
gument, the authorityis conceded. Inregard tothe principle of rela- 
tion it is this: that the House of Representatives before this resignation 
having instituted proceedings nst Mr, Belknap for the purpose of 
investigating these crimes and for the purpose of im hing the de- 
fendant, when the impeachment was made it related back to the orig- 
inal proceeding which was instituted, as is confessed, before this res- 
ignation. When divers acts concur to a result, the original act is to 
be preferred, and to this the other acts have relation. In Lord Por- 
chester vs. Petrie, 3 Douglas, 273, it is said as follows: 

In Miller vc. Bradley the defendant moved to have the execution set aside, be- 
cause the judgment on which it was taken out was not really a 8 till the 
morrow of the Holy Trinity, and so was not sufficient to warrant the ing of the 
execution; but the court said that it was a judgment of the first day of the term in 
which it was obtained, by relation. 

In Wright rs. Mills, 4 Hurlstone and Norman, 493, 494, the court say: 

It is clear that gene ae would have been good at common law, forit would 
have related back to the day of the term. 

In Viner’s Abridgment, volume 1, title “Relation,” p: 239-' 
the following authorities are found, and as two of thaec anthorities 
relate to the criminal law, I have thought they might throw light 
upon this case. 

I read at page 289: 

Where the teste of the writ of appeal of death is within the year, and the return 
and the demise of the king is after the year, there by re-attachment the year shall 
be saved by relation to the original. 

Many of this court remember that this writ of appeal of death was 
issned at the instance of a private suitor for the purpose of trying 
the question whether some relative of his had been murdered by the 


itself, by a jury summoned for the pur- 
such men, upon an investigation, is also 


person against whom the writ was issued; and ordinarily such per- 
son had the right of “ wager of battle.” The writ must be returnable 
within one year, and yet in the case cited here, althongh the year had 


elapsed, by issuing a re-attachment it was said that 
ceedings were saved by relation. 

Again, at page 290: 

Where there are divers acts concurrent to make a conveyance, estat 
thing, the original act shall be preferred, and to this the other act shall 


At page 293: 

A constable took a man who struck another, and after suffered him to go; and 
after, the party struck died of the blow. This escape is not felony, and yet it shall 
have rela to the striking in respect of him who struck; ex prima causa oritur 
eee but shall not have such relation in respect of the constable who suffered 

© oscape. 

As the law then stood, the person being out of custody, it was nec- 
essary to connect him with the original transaction by relation. The 
constable was not connected, because he was innocent of the original 
wrong. I refer also to Ashford rs. Thornton, Barnewall & Alderson, 
405, 923; Jackson vs. McCall, 3 Cowen, 80; Jackson rs. Bull, 1 John- 
son, 90. T will read a part of the note to this last case, 1 Johnson, 90: 

Relation is a fiction of law, resorted to for the promotion of justice and the law- 
5 e of parties, by giving effect to instruments, which without it would 
nv . 


« * * Where there are divers acts concurrent to make a conveyance, estate, or 
pines hots the original act shall be preferred, and to this the other act shall have 
re 0! 

This last case, it is true, refers particularly to a poate yaoa bar it 
does not alter the principle, for the court will see that through every 
form of civil and also criminal proceedings from that based upon 
the appeal of death to the case of the assault and subsequent death, it 
has been held that where there are several acts concurring to an end 
all the subsequent acts relate back to the original act. This rule is 
never changed or varied excepting to prevent injustice. In this case 
we claim that the House of Representatives, having obtained juris- 
diction of the subject-matter by instituting these proceedings against 
the defendant, he could no more defeat them by resigning midway 
than he could defeat the Constitution itself. When the House of 
Representatives by its solemn act impeached him of high erimes and 
misdemeanors, that was a judicial act, the highest judicial act that 
can be performed in this nation save one, and that is the act to be 
performed by this tribunal when it pronounces “ guilty” or “not 
guilty” upon the proofs before it. 

- Therefore, we say the defendant in this case should not be allowed 
his dilatory plea, because these proceedings had been instituted 


e original pro- 


or other 
vo rela- 


against him long before he had resigned his office, long before he had 
attempted to escape the penalty due to his crime by this resignation, 
This impeachment is in furtherance of justice, not in furtherance of 
injustice. It is due to the defendant; it is due to the dead whom he 
claims to represent; itis due to all the associations that surround him 
if he is an innocent man that he establish his innocence in this tribu- 
nal. Therefore to hold jurisdiction in this case, to give him the op- 
portunity to establish his innocence, or the House of Representatives 
to establish his guilt, is in furtherance of justice. To deny jurisdic- 
tion under these circumstances would be in furtherance of injustice. 

In this case before the court the doctrine of relation prevents in- 
James; for it changes no rule of evidence, and does not affect the 
merits. 


It only remains for me to call the attention of the Senate to one 
question, and that is, Can the defendant evade impeachment by res- 
ignation? That this was his object is confessed. That has already 
appeared by the sixth subdivision which has been and it pre- 
sents the questions: Can he thus defeat the object of the Constitu- 
tion? Can he thus take advantage of his own wrong? 

But the learned counsel on the other side, who addressed the court 
on this point, assume that this is a very simple thing; that because 
a man has the right to change his residence by crossing a State line, 
or a right under certain circumstances to convey his property, there- 
fore he has the right, when confronted with his crime, when the 
Constitution pronounces against him the decree of disqualification, 
when good morals, when the judgment of mankind, when justice to 
the country demand that that judgment of disqualification shall be 
pronoun to defeat the Constitution and prevent the just retribu- 
tion due to his crimes. I apprehend if the learned counsel cannot see 
the difference in their zeal for their client, that the common sense of 
mankind will see it. I think that the well-known common sense of 
these counsel, when they disrobe themselves of their duty to their 
client, will enable them to see the wide and marked distinction be- 
tween the crossing of a State line and this act by which their client 
seeks to evade the judgment of the law. 

But we have some authorities on this point to which I wish to call 
the particular attention of this tribunal. The learned counsel on the 
other side has aided me. He has introduced the authorities. I propose 
to show on this point, by the jndgment of men who helped make the 
Constitution, by men who lived in the day when it was perhaps more 
thoroughly understood as to its intents than now, that we are right 
in this position and that the defendant cannot evade the jna ent 
of the law by his voluntary resignation. The connsel in the Blonnt 
case conceded that a person could not evade the ju ent of the law 
by a voluntary resignation and stood up before this tribunal and 
said: “We will never be found alleging that a man can escape the 
penalty due his crime, or evade the Constitution by a voluntary resig- 
nation. 

Allow me briefly to call the attention of the court to the circnm- 
stances of the Blonnt case before I read from the arguments of the 
counsel. Mr. Blount was impeached by the House of Representatives 
on the 7th of July, 1797. He was expelled the next day by the Sen- 
ate. Articles of impeachment were poran the next year, some 
seven months thereafter, namely, on the 7th of February, 1798. Mr. 
Bayard, one of the managers, page 2252, says: 


It is also alleged in the plea that the impeached is not now a Senator. It is 
„„. articles were preferred. 


Allow me to say here in passing that it will be seen from the posi- 
tion which this gentleman took that it made no difference about 
Blount having been a Senator when the articles were preferred. Mr. 
Bayard says further: 


If the im ment were regular and maintainable, when preferred, I appre- 
hend no 2 event, 3 on the willful act, or 2 by the delin. 


ueney of the can vitiate or obstruct the proceeding. Otherwise the party, 
ty — hre seat e commission of some offense which merited and occasioned his 
e n, might secure his impunity. This is one of the sagest maxims of 


the law, which does not allow a man to derive a t from his own wrong. 


More significant still, I read from the remarks of Mr. Dallas, page 
2278. Mir Dallas was one of the counsel for Senator Blount— 


The articles of impeachment— i 


He says— 
do not charge William Blount with crime or misdemeanor committed in the 
execution of his office with any act which might not have been committed by any 
other citizen as well as a Senator; that there was room for argument whether an 
officer could be impeached after he was out of office; not by a voluntary resigna- 
tion to evade prosecution, but by au adversary expulsion. 


What does this learned counsel, Mr. Dallas, say? He says there is 
room for argument as to whether a man can be impeached after he 
has been expelled from office, but he affirms that there is no room for 
argument against his liability for impeachment after a voluntary 
resignation to evade prosecution. ; 

. Jared Ingersoll was one of the persons who signed the Consti- 
tution, a Representative from the State of Pennsylvania, a person 
who helped make that Constitution, a lawyer of transcendent abili- 
ties, a person who measured his words well, as you may see by refer- 
ence to his argument. What does be say upon this point on page 
2294? He says: 


It is among the less objections of the cause that the defendant is now out of offico 
not by resignation. ` 
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I call the attention of Senators particularly to these words: 


I certainly shall never contend that an officer may first commit an offense, and 
afterward avoid punishment by resigning his office. 


Then he adds— 

But the defendant has been expelled. 

Mr. Ingersoll then makes this argument : 

Can he be removed at one trial and disqualified at another for the same offense? 
Js it not the form, rather than the substance of a trial? Do the Senate come, as 
Lord Mansfield says a jury ought, like blank paper, without a previous impression 

u their minds ould not error in the first sentence naturally be productive 
of error in the second instance! Is there not reason to apprehend the strong bias 
of a former decision would be apt to prevent the influence of any new lights brought 
forward upon a second trial? 

This last argument of Mr. Ingersoll had such weight upon the 
minds of some of the annotators that they affirmed that jurisdiction 
was denied on the ground of Mr. Blount’s expulsion. That I do not 
understand to be the ground. I understand that jurisdiction was 
declined becanse a Senator is not a civil officer within the meaning 
of the Constitution. Mr. Ingersoll es that even if he were a 
civil officer within the meaning of the Constitution he had been sum- 
marily tried by the Senate and expelled, and the Senate having pro- 
nounced one judgment upon him could not pronounce a further judg- 
ment of disqualification at a different time. 

If the court please, further authorities showing that no superstruct- 
ure can be built on the ee of evasion or fraud and that a person 
intending to defeat the law cannot do it by his own evasive act need 
not be quoted in this tribunal. 

I have said all that I deem necessary in 
endeavored to bring before this tribunal fairly and truthfully our 
legal positions, and I think, and so the mana, think, and so does 
the Honse think that the defendant is impeachable notwithstanding 
he has resigned his office. 

We affirm that there is nowhere in the Constitution any inhibition 
against ‘his impeachment. On the other hand, the whole intent and 
scope of the Constitution point toward his impeachment. The Con- 
stitution nowhere says that he must be impeached while in office. 
Senators will recollect that in one of the authorities introduced by the 
eounsel, [Mr. Blair,] Story on the Constitution, the very words are 
used, “while in office.” The Constitution does not say that be must 
he impeached “while in office,” but it describes him as an officer and 
allows his impeachment down to the day of his death for any act com- 
mitted by him while in office. Of course, the good sense of the House 
of Representatives would prevent an impeachment after a long lapse 
of years, unless for an imminent reason. This question, Senators, 
must be left to the discretion of the House of Representatives. 

In conelusion, we affirm this court has jurisdietion because the de 
fendant has been Secretary of War. We also affirm under our special 
replication in aid of the jurisdiction, first, that this court bas juris- 
diction, because the law will not divide the day into fractions to de- 
feat the judicial act of impeachment; second, that under the dectrine 
of relation the impeachment of the defendant can be sustained; third, 
that he is subject to impeachment because he resigned with the intent 
to evade the disqualification of the Constitution. The House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States, having impeached the defendant of 
high crimes and misdemeanors, through their managers demand that 
he be tried by this court, and, if found guilty, that he be disqualified 
from holding any office of honor, trust, or profit under the United 


States, 

Mr. CARPENTER, [after a pause.] Mr. President, I supposed 
another manager would kon that side. It certainly should be 
so arranged. It can hardly be gad that the other three man- 
agers are exactly going to repeat what has been said by their chair- 
man. If there are new points to be made in the case, we certainly 
should hear some more of them before we are asked to speak further. 
We onght to hear at least two managers now, and not pile the whole 
three upon the counsel who closes this case. 

Mr. Manager LORD. Mr. President and Senators, I supposed the 
understanding was perfect between the counsel and myself that he 
was to reply and then that three other managers, under the order of 
the court, would goon. The Senate will see at once that we ought 
to hear more from the other side. It would be unjust to compel two 
managers to go on now, having heard only one upon the other side. 

Mr. CARPENTER. We have no understanding made with us that 
we understand upon thatsubject. There was some conversation upon 
it. 

Mr. Manager LORD. That wus the last suggestion which we made. 

Mr, CARPENTER. Some conversation passed upon it. At all 
events, the fair way to do is for two managers to speak now and then 
the other two before the case is closed by the counsel for the defend- 


ant. 

Mr. INGALLS. I move that the Senate sitting as a court of im- 
peachment take a recess until half past seven o’clock this evening. 

Mr. CARPENTER. I desire to say that unless an arrangement is 
made, if another manager does not come next, it will fall upon me to 
proceed on the part of the defendant. I certainly cannot proceed 
to-night for I am not in astate of health to do so. I had not expected 
to be called on to-day. Ihave some briefs that are being printed, 
which I expect to be able to use to-morrow or the next day; but it 
would be impossible for me to go on to-night with any iustice to the 
case, or to myself, or to anybody else. 


ming this case. I have 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the motion pro- 
posed by the Senator from Kansas that the Senate sitting Sor this trial 
take a recess until half past seven o’clock. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I hope we shall not take a recess. I do not care 
how long we sit, but I think we had better not go down street and 
come back again this evening, 

Mr. COOPER. I move that the Senate sitting as a court of im- 


hment do now adjourn. 

Mr. THURMAN. Until half past twelve o’clock to-morrow ? 

Mr. CONKLING. The rule fixes the hour at half after twelve. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. We had better fix it at twelve. 

The PRESIDENT pro ſempore. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Tennessee that the Senate sitting in trial donow adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate sitting for the trial of 
the impeachment of W. W. ap adjourned until to-morrow at 
half past twelve o’clock. 


FRIDAY, May 5, 1876. 


The PRESIDENT m. tempore having ànnounced that the time had 
arrived fer the consideration of the articles of impeachment against 
William W. Belknap, 

The usual proclamation was made by the Se 

The respondent appeared with his counsel, 
and Mr. Carpenter. 

The managers on the part of the House of Representatives appeared 
in the seats provided for them. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will give the usual 
notice to the House of Representatives. 

The Secretary read the journal of the proceedings of the Senate 
4 yesterday for the trial of the impeachment of William W. 

a 


p- 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The Senate is now ready to proceed 
with the trial. The counsel will now be heard. Senators will give 
attention. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Mr. President and Senators, under the order 
made by the court I had hoped and expected that at least two of the 
managers would be heard before I should have to address the Senate; 
but this seems not to be convenient for them. The only real difficulty 
I feel in presenting this case to the Senate is that it requires a more 
vivid imagination than I possess to conceive what is to be said or 
can be said by the other side. 

Briefly, the attitude of the case is this: 

The articles of impeachment charge that the respondent, Belknap, 
was at one time Secretary of War, and, while holding that office, did 
certain things which are declared by said articles to be high crimes 
and misdemeanors. 

The respondent pleads to the jurisdiction of the court that, when 
this proceeding was commenced, he was not an officer of the United 
States, but was a private citizen. 

The first replication avers that he was Secretary of War when he 
committed the acts complained of, and the respondent has demurred. 

A second replication by the House charges that after the acts were 
committed the House had commenced an investigation, with a view 
to impeachment, and that the respondent, with full knowledge of the 
fact, resigned his office, with intent to evade impeachment. This 
replication has closed in issues of fact, which are pending for trial, 

he court has ordered an argument in regard to the sufficiency of 
the plea in abatement, the materiality of the issues of fact, and also 
whether the House can support the jurisdiction by matters alleged 
in subsequent pleadings, but not alleged in the articles of impeach- 
ment. 

I shall endeavor to maintain the seeing proporitiona: 

1. That articles of impeachment cannot entertained against a 
private citizen in any case whatever. 

2. That wherever articles of impeachment are exhibited, they must 
set forth every fact essential to constitute a high crime or misde- 
mennor, and every fact necessary to bring the case within the juris- 
diction of the court; and 

3. That the issues of fact arising upon the plea in abatement are 
immaterial, 

I. Can proceedings by impeachment be maintained against a pri- 
vate citizen? 

There are two theories of the Constitution in regerd to impeachment. 

1. That the provisions which give the House the power to impeach, 
and the Senate the sole power to try impeachments, confer a power 
as broad as that before then exercised by the British Parliament in 
regard to the persons who may be impeached and the crimes for which 
impeachment may be had. And that the provision, “Judgment in 
cases of impeachment shall not extend further than to removal from 
office, and disqualification to hold and enjoy any office,” &c., is a 
mere limitation upon the power to punish; and that the provision 
“The President, Vice-President, ant all civil officers of the Unitec 
States, shall be removed from office by impeachment, for,” &c., merely: 
declares what the punishment shall be, when the person impeached 
happens to be such officer, 

2. The other theory is, that impeachment, as authorized and regun- 
lated by the Constitution, is only a proceeding to remove an unworthy 
public officer. 


ant-at-Arms, 
r. Blair, Mr. Black, 
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One or the other of these theories must be accepted; there is no 
middle ground. And the importance of judging correctly which is 
the proper construction cannot be ex rated. 

If the former theory be adopted, it will follow that every inhab- 
itant of the United States, citizen or alien, male or female, may be 
im hed for any conduct or transaction which, in the opinion of 
the Senate for the time being, may be characterized as a high crime 
or misdemeanor. 

The Constitution provides— 

1. The House of Representatives shall have the sole power of im- 
peachment. (Article 1, section 2.) 

2. The Senate shall have the sole power to try all impeachments, 
and the judgment in such cases shall extend no further than to re- 
moval from office and disqualification to hold office. 

3. But the partyconvicted shall be liable to indictment, &e. (Article 
1, section 3.) 

4. The President shall have no power to pardon in cases of impeach- 
ment. (Article 2, section 2.) 

These provisions regulate the accusation, trial, and judgment in 
cases of im hment, but do not determine who shall be subject to 
impeachment, beyond the strong inference arising from article 1, sec- 
ue 3, clause 18 provides that the a pe 9 75 not extend 

yond removal from office AND disqualification to 0 

But this is settled by artiele 3, B as follows: 

The President, Vice-President, and all civil officers of the United States shall be 
removed from ofice on impeachment for and conviction of treason, &c. 

There are a few fundamental principles never to be lost sight of in 
any constitutional discussion. Sovereignty with us resides in the 
people, Theyhave delegated to the State governments the attributes 
of sovereignty so far as deemed consistent with free institutions. 
The Constitution of the United States establishes a government with 
supreme powers over certain subjects. In other words, the sovereign 
powers by the people are distributed between the Federal 
and State governments; and it is well settled by the courts, and con- 
ceded by all sound statesmen and good lawyers, that the State gov- 
ernments possess all the powers consistent with free institutions, 
except those which are denied to them by their own or the Federal 
Constitution. That, whenever a power is denied to a State, the ob- 
eres can be supported only by pointing out a constitutional pro- 

1ibition, But, on the other hand, the Federal Government 
no power not conferred by the Federal Constitution, either by ex- 
press words or necessary implication. And by necessary implication 
only such poron are granted as are essential to the execution of the 

owers which are expressly granted. And, manifestly, a claim of 
urisdiction in this court, which, if conceded, would subject forty 
millions of people to its power in all matters of high crime or mis- 
demeanor, must find support in clear grant in the Constitution, and 
is not to be assumed upon forced construction or doubtful implica- 
tion, 

Bearing these principles in mind, if I can establish that no warrant 
is found in the Constitution for impeachment of a private citizen in 
any case whatever, this proceeding must fall. To say that a private 
citizen may be impeached. but only for crimes committed in some of- 
fice formerly held by him, would be to establish a distinction as arbi- 
trary and capricious as to say he can only be impeached for crimes 
committed by him while he was between thirty and forty years of 
age. The question is whether a private citizen can be impeached at 
all. If so, he may be impeached for whatever the Senate for the time 
being may consider a high crime or misdemeanor, without regard to 
the time, place, or circumstance of committing the offense, 

I shall endeavor to show, from the text of the Constitution, from 
the debates of the convention which framed it, contemporaneous writ- 
ings of public men, commentaries of recognized authority, and the de- 
cisions of this court, that the only office which impeachment can per- 
form is removal from office or removal and disqualification, in the dis- 
cretion of the court. If I shall succeed in this endeavor, it will follow 
that n ean only be bronght against one who is an officer 
of the United States at the time of impeachment. 

I shall first refer to the debates AT proceedings of the Constitu- 
tional Convention, which will be seen to shed a flood of light upon 
this question. 

After several plans had been submitted and discussed in Committee 
of the Whole, the committee, on the 13th day of June, 1787, reported 
to the convention a general scheme of the Constitution, in the form 
of resolutions, nineteen in all. Two of these resolutions touch the 
subject of impeachment. 

e ninth resolution relates to the Executive ;—how he should be 
elected, what his powers should be, to be iveligible a second time, 
“and to be removable on impeachment and conviction of malpractice or neg- 
lect of duty.” 

The thirteenth resolution was in regard to the ee and pro- 
posed “that the jurisdiction of the national judiciary shall extend to 
all cases which respect the collection of the national revenue, impeach- 
ments of any national officers, and questions which involve the national 
peace and harmony.” (2 Curtis’s Constitution, pages 86, 87.) 

Here, manifestly, impeachment is re ed as a proceeding 10r the 
removal of a public officer. The ninth resolution declares that the 
President shall be removable on impeachment ; and the thirteenth, 
which relates to the exercise of the power to try impeachments, is con- 
fined to “impeachments of any national officers.” 
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Again, the ninth resolution proposes the removal of the President 
“on impeachment and conviction of malpractice or neglect of duty.” 
That is, that the President should only be impeached while in office, 
becanse the object of impeachment was to remove him. In the thir- 
teenth resolution the pona is to try “impeachments of any national 
ofñcers;” not impeachment for misconduct in office, but impeach- 
ments of national officers. 

These resolutions exclude the idea that impeachment was intended 
to reach any one not in office, because it is manifest that the power to 
im h could not extend beyond the power to try impeachments ; 
and this was confined to impeachment of officers. 

On the 20th of July, the ninth resolution was considered by the 
convention ; and the subject of impeachment was discussed quite at 
length. Mr. Pinckney and Mr. Morris moved to strike out the clause 
were the President to removal by impeachment. 

2 r. Pinckney observed he ought not to be impeached while in 
office. 

Mr. Davie. If he be not e acdc while in office, he will spare no efforts or 
means whatever to get himself re-elected. Ho considered this as an essential so- 
curity for the good behavior of the Executive. 

Mr. Wilson concurred in the necessity of making the Executive im- 
peachable while in office, 

Mr. Morris. He can do no criminal act without coadjutors, who may be pun- 
ished. * Is the impeachment to suspend his functions? If it is not, the 
mischief will go on. If it is, the impeachment will be nearly equivalent to a dis- 
placement, and will render the Executive dependent on those who are to impeach. 

Dr. Franklin was for retaining the clanse as fayorable to the Ex- 
ecutive, upon the ground that, if not removable by im hment, 
recourse would be had to assassination, by which he would not only 
be deprived of his life, but of all opportunity to vindicate his char- 
acter. 

Mr. Madison thought impeachment necessary to defend the com- 
22 against the incapacity, negligence, or perfidy of the Chief 

agistrate, 8 

Mr. Gerry urged the necessity of impeachments. A good magistrate 
will not fear them; a bad one ought to be kept in fear of them. 

Mr. King maintained that say those officers who held during good 
behavior ought to be impeac 

Mr. Randolph was in favor of impeachments as a check upon the 
Executive; especially in time of war, when the military force, and in 
some respects the public money, will bein his hands. Should no reg- 
ular punishment be provided, it will be irregularly inflicted by tn- 
mults and insurrections, 

Dr. Franklin cited the bad conduct of the Dutch Stadtholder and 
the evil which resulted from his not being impeachable. 

Mr. King remarked that the case of the Stadtholder was not appli- 
cable. He held his place for life, and was not periodically elected. 
In the former case impeachments are proper to secure good behavior. 
In the latter they are necessary. 

Mr. Morris, at the conclusion of the debate, said that his views had 
been changed by the discussion. The Executive onght to be impeach- 
able. He should be punished not as a man, but as an officer, and pun- 
ished only by degradation from his office. 

And on the question, “Shall the Executive be removable on im- 
peachment,” the vote by States was—yeas 8, nays 2. 

This was the principal debate in the convention upon this subjec 
and shows conclusively that no member of the convention entertain 
the idea that impeachments should be employed against any but 
public officers. 

On the 6th of August the committee of detail reported their first 
draught of the Constitution. It provided, (article 4, section 6:) 

The House of Representatives shall have the sole power of impeachment. 

Article 10, section 2, provided: 

He [the President] shall be removed from his office on impeachment by the ouse 
of „ and conviction, in the Supreme Court, of treason, bribery, or 
corruption. 

Article 11, section 3, extended the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court 
to “the trial of impeachments of ofticers of the United States.” And 
section 5, article 11, contained the provision as to punishment, as it 
now stands in the Constitution. 

This dranght of the Constitution clearly confines impeachment to 
“officers of the United States ;” because the power to try impeach- 
ments is so confined. 

August 31, such parts of the Constitution as had been postponed, 
and such parts of reports as had not been acted on, were referred to 
a committee of eleven. This committee, on the 4th day of ag reek 
ber, made a partial report, in which they recommended that the latter 
part of section 2, article 10, should read as follows: 

He [the President] shall be removed from his office on impeachment by the Houso 
of Representatives, and conviction by the Senate, for treason or bribery. 

The committee explained the reason for giving the power to try im- 
peachments to the Senate, instead of the Supreme Co to be that 
the judges would be appointed by the President, and therefore ought 
not to try him on impeachment. 

On the 8th of September the report was considered, and the provis- 
ion as to im hment of the President was amended, on motion of 
Colonel Mason, by adding after the word “ bribery ” the words “ other 
high crimes and misdemeanors against the state.” And for the word 
ref the words “ United States” were substituted, to avoid am- 

iguity. 
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Colonel Mason’s first motion was, to insert after the word “ bribery” 
the words “ or maladministration.” 

Mr. Madison objected to this term which, he said, was so vague that 
the President’s tenure wonld be during the pleasure of the Senate. 

Mr. Morris. It will not be pnt in force, and can do no harm. An election of 
every four yeazs will prevent maladministration. 

Colonel Mason then withdrew “ maladministration,” and substi- 
tuted “ other high crimes and misdemeanors.” 

It is evident from this that the term “high crimes and misde- 
meanors” was used in the sense of oficial misconduct amounting to 
crime or misdemeanor. The phrase was substituted for “ maladmin- 
istration ” only because that word was too vague and general. 

After this, on motion, and without debate, the following, “ The 
Vice-President, and other civil officers of the United States, shal] be 
removed from office on impeachment and conviction as aforesaid,” 
was added to the clause on the subject of impeachments. 

This left the provision of the Constitution as follows: 

He [the President] shall be removed from his office on impeachment by the House 
of Representatives and conviction by the Senate, for treason, bribery, and other 
high crimes and misdemeanors against the pkgs States. Tho Vice-President, 


and other civil officers of the United States, be removed from office on im- 
peacliment and conviction as aforesaid. 


In this condition the matter went to the committee on style and 
arrangement. This committee made its report on the 12th day of Sep- 
tember, and their draught contained the provisions as finally adopted, 
except that the words “ or affirmation” were subsequently added to 
the requirement that Senators should be “on oath” in the trial. 

It is thus seen that not a word was uttered by any member of the 
convention, and nothing 2 in its proceedings, giving the slight- 
est support to the theory that impeachment extends to any but those 
who are holding office at the time of impeachment. It is manifest 
that impeachment was intended as a method of removal from office, 
and that the cause for removal from office should be official miscon- 

uct. 

These proceedings of the convention show conclusively that the 
framers of the Constitution intended to provide only for the impeach- 
ment of those holding office, for misconduct in such office. And, if 
the Constitution reaches private citizens, it is certain that it was not 
intended to do so, and its framers failed to employ language to secure 
the eud they had in view. Such charge has never yet been made, 
und cannot be maintained, against those illustrious statesmen. 

The only proper rule of construction, whether applied to a consti- 
tution, a statute, or a contract, is to ascertain the intention of those 
who made it; and, when such intention is ascertained, it must be car- 
ried into effect. 

Upon no other principle can the jurisdiction of this court be main- 
tained in any case whatever. If we are to consider the mere language, 
apart from the intention of those who framed the Constitution and 
the amendments, it is demonstrable that impeachment will not lie 
even against a public officer for any act which falls within treason, 
bribery, or other high crime or misdemeanor, created or defined by 
auy statnte, or known to the common law. This is a startling prop- 
osition, but clearly tenable upon construction of the language of the 
Constitution and amendments, apart from the known intention of 
those who framed and adopted them. 

It is well known that the Constitution was not acceptable to many 
of the States which ratified it; and that it was ratified with the ex- 
8 that it would be immediately amended. And several of the 

tates, at the time of ratification, suggested amendments intended to 
limit, and more carefully defiue, the powers of the General Govern- 
meut. In accordance with this expectation the first Congress under 
the Constitution pro several amendments, which were ratified by 
the States, materially changing the Constitution. But these amend- 
ments have generally been regarded as though they had been con- 
tained in the original instrument. Everybody understands that the 
thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth amendments have wronght ma- 
terial changes. They were intended so to do, and are construed ac- 
cordingly. And yet it is manifest that the first eleven amendments 
fall within the same canons of judicial construction; and that each 
must be considered as repealing any provision of the original instru- 
inent with which, when properly construed, it conflicts. 

Let us turn now to the tifth and sixth amendments, and consider 
their language, without regard to the intention with which, and the 
objects for which, they were adopted. 

Che original Constitution provides in words, that officers of the 
United States may be impeached by the House and tried by the Sen- 
ate, for treason, bribery, or any other high crime or misdemeanor; and 
that, too, withont regard to whether such offense was committed in an 
office by misuse of its functions, or while holding an office, the offense 
not being connected with the office; or committed at any time even 
pronio to holding an office. And that the officer, after being tried 

y the Senate, and punished to the extent of removal, or removal and 
disquatitication, may be indicted, tried, and punished by the ordinary 
courts of law for the same offense. That is, he may be twice tried 
and twice punished for the same offense. 

The fifth and sixth amendments of the Constitution are as follows: 


ARTICLE V. 
No person shall be held to answer for a capital, or otherwise infamous crime, 
unless on n presentment or indictment of a grand jury, except in cases arising in 
the lund or naval forces, or in the militia, when in actual in time of war or 
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public danger; nor sball any person be subiect for the same offense to be twice put 
in jeopardy of life or limb: nor shall be compelled in any criminal case to be a wit- 
ness against himself, nor be deprived of life, liberty, or property, without duo proc- 
ess of law; nor shall private property be taken for public use, without just com- 
pensation. 


Aurel VI. 


In all criminal proseentions, the accused shall enjoy the right to a speedy and 

mblic trial, by an impartial jury of the State and district wherein the crimo shall 
have been committed, which d'strict shall have been previously ascertained by 
law, and to be informed of the nature and cause of the accusation; to be confronted 
with the witnesses t him; to have compulsory process for obtaining wit- 
nesses in his favor, to have the assistance of counsel for his defense. 


“No person“ persons include every inhabitant of the United 
States, citizen or alien, male or female, in office or not“ shall be 
held to answer for a capital or otherwise infamons crime, unless upon 

resentment or indictment of a grand jury, except in cases arising 
in the land or naval forces, &c.; nor sball any person be subject for 
the same offense to be twice put in jeopardy, Ko. In all 
criminal prosecutions, the accused shall enjoy the right to a speedy 
and public trial by an impartial jury,” &e. 

The respondent in this case is held to answer for an infamons crime, 
without presentment or indictment of a grand jury; and his case 
did not arise in the land or naval forces, within the meaning of the 
Constitution, even conceding him to have been in office at the time 
of theimpeachment. The Secretary of War is a civil, not a military, 
officer. An impeachment is a criminal prosecution, and this trial is a 
trial for crime. This is established by article 3, section 2, as follows: 

The trial of all crimes, exceptin cases of impeachment, shall be by jury. 

It cannot be denied that the fifth and sixth amendments, construed 
according to the plain import of the language employed, is in con- 
flict with and repeals the provisions of the original Constitution in 
relation to impeachment. The crime of bribery, which these articles 
are intended to charge, is made an indictable offense by the statntes 
of the United States. And, if this court shall hold that only the lan- 
guage shall be considered in construing the original Constitution, the 
same rule must be applied to these amendments, and the power of 
impeachment is abolished. There would be no escape from this re- 
sult, under these amendments; but that we know as matter of his- 
tory they were not so intended. 

If I could show that it was objected to the ratification of the Con- 
stitution that the power of impeachment ought not to exist; that an 
officer of the United States ought not to be liable to be twice put 
in jeopardy before different tribunals ; if 1 could read the debates in 
Congress when these amendments were proposed, showing that it 
was intended to abolish impeachment, no one would deny that the 
language of the amen !ments was adequate to the purpose. And the 
only possible answer to the proposition that impeachment is abol- 
pie by the amendments, is that they were not designed to produce 

at effect. 

Reading the Constitution in the light of the circumstances which 
surrounded its adoption, and the known purpose of its framers; and 
reading the amendments in view of the objectivns to the original in- 
strument, and the purpose of those who framed the amendments, the 
amendment may be so construed as not to impair the power of im- 
peachment. This method of construction was adopted by the Su- 

reme Court of the United States in the Slanghter house cases, 16 Wal- 

ace, page 36. The court, speaking of the true import of the amend- 
ments of the Constitution, say: 

The most cursory glance at these articles discloses a unity of purpose, when 
taken in connection with the history of the times, which cannot fail to have an im- 
portant bearing on any question of doubt concerning their trae meaning. Nor can 
such doubts, when any ly exist, be safely and rationally solved without a 
reference to that history; for in it is found the occasion and the necessity for re- 
curing again to the great source of power in this country, the people of the States, 
for additional guarantees of human rights; additional powers to the Federal Gov- 
ernment; alditional restraints upon. of the States. Fortunately that history 
is fresh within the memory of us all, and its leading features, as they bear upon 
the matter before ns, free from doubt. 

And in the light of this history, and to secure the purpose for 
which it was adopted, the court proceeded to construe the fourteeuth 
amendment, limiting its operations to much less than its language 
imports. 

am content. in this case with this rule of construction; content 
that the intention with which the power of impeachment was incor- 
porated in the Constitution, that is, to remove unworthy officers of 
the United States, shonld be applied to that instrument; coutent that 
the sume rule should be applied to the fifth and sixth amendments. 
But, if this rule be rejected as to the Constitution itself, it cannot be 
1 to the amendments; and the power of impeachment is gone 
altogether. - 

Speaking of the text of the Constitution, I may refer to the method 
adopted in its frame-work, of first conferring a power, and then pro- 

ing to define it. For instance, article 1, section 1, provides, 
“All legislative powers herein granted shall be vested in a Congress 
of the United States, which shall consist of a Senate and House of 
Representatives.” The Constitution then proceeds caretully to enu- 
merate the powers and privileges of the respective Houses, and the 
legislative powers they shall exercise. 

Aricle 2, section 1, declares, “The executive power shall be vested 
in a President of the United States of America ;” aud then follows an 
enumeration of the powers which shall be exercised by the President. 

Article 3, section 1, provides, “The jadicial power of the United 
States shall be vested in one Supreme Court, and in such inferior 
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courts as the Congress may from time ordain and establish ;” then fol- 
lows a declaration of the nature and extent of the power to be exer- 
cised by the courts. 

Bearing in mind this method, when we read that the ‘ House of 
Representatives shall have the sole power of impeachment ; and the 
Senate, the sole power to try impeachments;“ and learn from the de- 
bates in the convention, that impeachment was intended as a method 
of removal from office, we naturally look elsewhere in the Constitu- 
tion for the extent of this power; in other words, for the officers who 
may be removed by this method, which we find in section 4 of article 
2, as follows: 


The President, Vice-President, and all civil officers of the United States, shall be 
removed from office on impeachment, &. 


There is a strong implication arising from the provision that pun- 
ishment in cases of impeachment shall extend no further than re- 
moval from office, or removal and disqualification, that impeachment 
only lies against those in office. But section 4 of article 2 is per- 
fectly conclusive. 

Consider the language of this fourth section of the second article. 
The President shall be removed, &c. Suppose General Jackson still 
alive, and to be impeached to-day for removing the deposits from the 
Bank of the United States. Who would preside over the trial ? 

Section 3 of article 1 provides, 

When the President of the United States is tried, the Chief Justice shall preside. 


Sup General Jackson living, and im hed for removing the 
deposits. Would the Chief Justice preside? Manifestly not, because 
General Grant is President, and the case Foppa would be an im- 
peachment of a private citizen, and not of the President. And yet, 
upon the theory now maintained, that once a President is always a 
President for the peme of impeachment, the Chief Justice would 
have to preside. This is as absurd as it would be to construe a statute 
giving members of Con the franking privilege, as giving that 
privilege to every one who had been a member of Congress. 

The Constitution does not authorize the impeachment of certain 
crimes, that is, crimes committed in offices, but it authorizes an im- 
8 of certain persons, described by the class to which they 

long; that is, civil officers of the United States. i 

I may assume, therefore, that the purpose for which the power of 
impeachment was incorporated in the Constitution will be observed 
by tbis court, in exercising the jurisdiction which the Constitution 
confers. And upon this subject the debates in the convention are not 
only satisfactory, but absolutely conclusive. 

Before ing from the subject of these debates, let me say that 
considerable opposition was developed against embodying this power 
in the Constitution, Those who 5 did so upon the ground 
that conferring the power would make the President a subservient 
tool of Congress, and itt the proper 8 the threedepart- 
ments. On the other hand if was urged that without the impeach- 
ment clause it would be in the power of the President, especially in 
time of war, when he would have military and naval forces at 
command, and public moneys at his disposal, to overthrow the liber- 
ties of the people. Near the close of the debate, Mr. Morris said his 
views had been changed by the discussion, and he expressed his opinion 
to the effect that— 

he Executive ought to be im ed. He should be punished, not as a 
1 and punished only by degradation from his office. = 

This was the only debate upon the general subject of im hment. 
Thus it will be seen that those who favored, and those w 0 gery 
incorporating the power in the Constitution, contemplated im- 
peachment of officers while holding office. 

There was a subsequent debate, in regard to the tribunal to be 
charged with the trial of impeachments; and the Senate was selected, 
instead of the Supreme Court, for the reason that a few judges, ay 
arated from the people by the nature of their office, would not be able 
to handle those great offenders, in possession of the overwhelming 

wers of the Government, whose enormous crimes might make the 

lood of ordinary criminal courts run cold; and whose power might 
set at naught the authority of such courts, The Senate was selected 
because its members would be more numerous, its connections with 
the people more intimate, and hence its power would be more efficient 
to deal with the President or other high officer of the Government 
controlling the physical force and financial resources of the Govern- 
ment. The President or the Secretary of War, with half a company 
of regulars, might disperse the grand jury of a court; but could not 
interfere with the functions of the Senate, without arousing the in- 
dignation of the people. 

Bo that this, like the former debate, shows that nothing was con- 
templated but the impeachment of persons holding office at the time 
of impeachment. In the remarks of every member of the con- 
vention, who participated in either of the debates, as well those in 
favor of, as those opposed to, the power of impeachment, shows that 
impeachment of officers only was contemplated; and not a word was 
uttered by any member of the convention giving the slightest coun- 
tenance to the idea that a private citizen was subject to impeach- 
ment. 

And before passing from this subject, let me repeat that the phrase 
“high crime or misdemeanor,” so terrible because so indefinite, was 
inserted in the Constitution in paos of the still more ambignons 
Phrase“ maladministration;“ and because the power of removal by 


impeachment for maladministration wonld enable the Senate to re- 
move a President on a mere difference of opinion as to the propriety 
of the exercise of a power clearly confided tothe President. Andthe 
object of this amendment was to declare that the maladministration, 
to be cause of removal, should amount to a crime or misdemeanor as 
defined by the common law or some statute of the United States, 

Mr. CONKLING.. What was said about the provision that the 
Chief Justice shall preside on the trial of the President? 

Mr. CARPENTER. The time allowed me by the Senate to prepare 
for this argument does not enable me to say that the subject was not 
mentioned in the convention; but I may say that I have not been 
able to find that it was, and I think this provision was inserted by 
the committee on style and arrangement, is committee observed 
the votes of the convention, but, in matters not settled by votes, exer- 
cised their discretion with considerable freedom, 

_ Let me repeat another remark. It is manifest from the discussions 

in the convention, that impeachment was ed as a check or curb 

upon the exercise of power in the possession of those subject to im- 

r and not as retribution or punishment against those who 
ad ceased to hold office, for former misconduct in office, 

This conclusion is supported by text writers, and the only adjudi- 
cation on the subject in this court. 

Story, Commentaries on the Constitution, section 803, says: 

As it is declared in one clause of the Constitution “that judgment in cases of 
impeachment shall not extend further than a removal from otfice and disqualifica- 
tion to hold any office of honor, trust, or profit under the United States,” and in 
another clause that “the President, Vice-President, and all civil officers of the 
United States shall be removed from oflice on impeachment for and conviction of 
treason, bribery, or other high crimes and misdemeanors,” it wou!d seem to follow 
that the Senate, on the conviction, were bound in all cases to enter a judgment of 
removal from ofic», though it has a discretion as to inflicting the punishment of 
disqualification. If, then, there must be a judgment of removal from oflice, it would 
seem to follow that the Constitution contem; ö ce atthe 
time of impeachment. If ho was not, his offenso was still liable to be tried and pun- 
ished in the ò: tribunals of justice. And it might be argued with some 
that it would be a vain exercise of authority to try a delinqnent for an impeachable 
offense when the most im: tobject for which the remedy was given was no 
longer necessary or attainable, And althongh a judgmentof nalitication might 
still be pronounced, the of the Constitution may create some doubt 
whether it can be pronounced without being coupled with a removal from office. 
There is also much force in the remark that an im ment isa ing purely 
of a political nature, It is not so much designed h an o as to secure 
the state against gross oficial misdemeanors. 

Curtis, in his History of the Constitution, says : 

1 . may involve an inquiry whether a crime against an 

ere any necessity in the case of 


ae of his office or aside from its functions ho has violated a law or commit- 


ted what is technically denominated a crime. But a cause for rem: office 
may exist where no o positivo law has been committed, as where the 
individnal has from immo. or imbecility, or ministration unfit to 


exercise the ofice. The Palas Oe wick e eee is to be determi: are 
thorefore peculiar, and are not fally emb: by those principles or provisions of 
law which courts of ordinary Jurisdiction are required to administer. 
No. 65 of the Federalist, written by Alexander Hamilton, says: 
The subjects of impeachment are those offenses which proceed from the misconduct 


of public men, or, in other words, from abuse or violation of some public trust. 
They are of a nature which may with peculiar propriety be denomin: POLITICAL, 
as they relate chiefly to injuries done immediately to the society itself. 


The learned manager, Mr. LORD, 88 referred to this gaota- 
ton, and relied upon the phrase “ public men ” as proof that Mr. Ham- 
ilton supposed that im hment would lie st prominent citi- 
zens, though not in office. He referred to my honorable colleague 
(Judge Black) as a public man, though no longer in office. I concede 
that my colleague is a public man, and very distinguished among 
public men. But it is evident that he is not included within the cat- 
egory of those supposed by Mr. Hamilton to be subject to impeach- 
n 


ment, 
Mr. Hamilton says: 


The su of impeachment are those offenses which preceed from the miscon- 
oe public men, or, in other words, “from the abuse or violation of some public 


N Judge Black, though a public man in the popular sense, is not at 
present charged with the administration of any public trust. 

In Blount's case, where the question I am discussing was first pre- 
sented to this court, Messrs, Bayard and Harper, managers, under- 
standing the task before them, grappled with the subject, and main- 
tained the broad ground that the power of impeachment under our 
Constitution reached to every inhabitant of the United States, 
Blount, not as a Senator, but while a Senator, had committed the 
acts charged in the articles of impeachment. He pleaded to the juris- 
diction, first, that he was not an officer of the United States when he 
committed the acts complained of, and, secondly, that he was not 
even a Senator at the time of the impeachment. It appeared from 
the record that he was a Senator at the time the acts were committed. 
The managers argued that a Senator was a civil officer. But they 
also contended that whether a Senator was a civil officer or not, was im- 
material; because im hment was not confined to civil officers. 
And ‘there was no fault in their reasoning, upon their premises. If 
impeachment lies against any private citizen of the United States, 
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then Blount should have been convicted; because surely he could 
not in his senatorial character as a shield against an impeach- 
ment maintainable against any private citizen. And so the question 
was distinctly presented, whether or not impeachment lies against a 
private citizen. 

The court, as is well known, decided that there was no jurisdiction. 
And this decision is an authoritative declaration that impeachment can- 
not be maintained against a private citizen. 

I need not take the time to show why the Senate, sitting as a conrt 
of impeachment, should be bound by its former adjudications. In the 
proceeding of impeachment so much is necessarily left without defini- 
tion or regulation, that the determinations of the court, after able ar- 
gument and full consideration, should not be departed from, except 
for irresistible reasons. 

In the case of President Johnson the man concluded that the 
object of impeachment was removal from office. General Butler, in 
opening the case, submitted a brief prepared by Hon. WILLIAM LAW- 
RENCE, member of Congress from Ohio, the burden of which is that 
the sole object of impeachment is the removal of an unfit public officer. 
This brief may be found in the first volume congressional edition of 
the trial, page 123. I will give some extracts from this brief bearing 
upon and supporting our present position. 

On page 121 is the following: 

England impeachment may, to some extent, be regarded as a mode of trial de- 


In 
signed, inter alia, to punish though not entirely so, since a judgment on an 
impeachment is no answer to an indictment in the King's Bench. Here tm 


ent is onl; i and the vieted is sub- 
ee 
On page after referring to the principles which governed im- 


peachment in gland, prior to the adoption of our Constitution, he 
says: 

With these landmarks to guide them, our fathers adopted a constitution under 
which official malfeasance and nonfeasance, and, in some cases, misfeasance, may 
bo the subject of impeachment, although not made criminal by act of Congress, or 
80 Teco by the common law of land or of any State of the Union. They 
adopted impeachment as a means of removing men from office whose misconduct 
imperils the public safety and renders them unfit to — 7 cf litical position. 

I this is supported by the elementary writers, both English and American, on 


liamentary and common law; by the English and Amerivan u in cases of 


mpeachment; by the opinions of the rs of the Constitution; by contem 
raneous construction, all uncontradicted by any author, authority, case, or j 
for more three-quarters of a century after the adoption of the Constitution, 


On page 134 he says: 

The Constitution contains inherent evidenca that the indictable character of an 
act does not define its impcachable quality. It enumerates the classes of cases in 
which legislative power may be exercised, and it defines the class of persons and 
cases to which the judicial power extends; but there is no such enumeration of im- 
peachable cases, though there is of persons. 

In England and some of the States the power of removal of officers by the execu- 
tive on the address or request of the Legislature exists, but the Constitution made 
no provision for this as to any oficer, manifestly because the power of impeach- 
ment extended to every p: case for removal. 

As to the President and Vice-President, there is this provision, that “Congress 

y by law de for the case of removal, death, tion, or inability, * * * 
declaring what officer shall thenact * * * until the disability be removed or a 
President shall be elected.“ (Article 2, section 1.) 

It has already been shown that the framers of the Constitution regarded the 

power of im ment as a means of defending “ the community against the inea- 

ity" of oiticers. This clause of the Constitation recognized the same view, 

(article 2, section 1:) Congress may by law do for the case of * * * ina- 

bility, both of E 3 yer Vive Presio ent, Corunna 4 3 uen 
act as President, and such officer s act accordingly, until the lit. 

removed 5 eee be ee gl Araik $ d 

This, an power of impeachment are only modes of rid of officers 

h a 5 i Kota office, and whose 

oficial act will necessarily be misdemeanor. As to the President and Vice- 


President, it was necessary to give Congress the power to d te a successor, 
and so to determine the disability. As to all chen others, the tution or laws 
define E a successor, and it is left to the impeaching to 


remove in cases of insanity or misdemeanor from that or other cause. It 
cannot be supposed the whole nation must suffer without remedy if the whole Su- 
preme Court or other officers should become utterly disabled from the performance 
of Bena Such an occurrence is within the range of possibility, if not prob- 


On page 140 he says: 


ee first cont tried, that ae A psig tanger a Senator 75 the United wer ig 5675 
‘ennessee, si decided none officers peached, 
Senator is not — civil officer, N vi > 


These are the grounds upon which the House of Representatives 
demanded the conviction of President Johnson. It would be a bur- 


lesque of justice to suppose that the House of Representatives could 
deniand the conviction of Belknap by denying the principles npon 
which they demanded the conviction of Johnson. 


But we are not left to the doctrine of this House upon the subject. 
We have the opinions of Senators upon this point. 

Senator Hows, volume 3, page 68, said: 

I hold, with the elder authorities, with the late authorities, with all the author- 
ities, that impeachment is a process provided, not for the punishment of crime, but 
for the protection of the state. And so holding, I must give judgment, not as to 
whether the acts proved upon the respondent are declares g by the criminal code to 


be crimes, but whether I k them 80 prejudicial to the as to warrant his 
removal, 


Senator EDMUNDS, ibid., page 89, said: 


Punishment by impeachment does not exist under our Constitution. The accused 
cannot thereby be deprived of life, liberty, or d He can only be removed 
Me the office Bost expe and Lh ogy nel 3 hol ng ollico. 1 8 but 

means m on to the community against ger to be appre- 
hended from having a criminal in ofice. 7 Ds 


Senator Garrett Davis, page 156, said : 
First. No person but civil officers of the United States are subject to impeach- 
ment. 


Senator Sumner, page 249, said: 


It [impeachment] is not in the nature of punishment, but in the nature of protec- 
tion to the Republic. It is confined to removal from office and disqualification; but, 
as if aware that this was no punishment, the Constitution further provides that 
this judment shall be no impediment to indictment, trial, judgment, and punish- 
ment “according to law.’ Thus again is the distinction declared between an iin- 
hment and a peeing (ees to law.” The first, which is political, be- 

ongs to the Senate, which is a political body; the latter, which is judicial, belongs 
to the courts, which are judicial ies. The Senate removes from office; the courts 
ish. Iam not alone in drawing this distinction. It is well known to all who 
ve studied the subject. rag droge eA it was put forth by the distinguished 
Mr. Bayard, of Delaware, the er of Senators, in the case of Blount, and it is 
adopted by no less an authority than our highest commentator, Judge Story, who 
was as much disposed as anybody to amplify the judicial power. In s ing of 
this text he says that impeachment “is not so much gned to punish the of. 
fender as to secure the state against gross . e misdemeanors; that it touches 
neither his person nor property, but simply divests him ot his political capacity. 
(Si , Commentaries, volume |, 


a ists on the present trial, who, assuming that impeachment was a 
niaaa pep aa fi to law,” have treated the Senate to the technicalities of the 
E to say nothing of the law's delay. 


And again, at page 270, he said: 

This is a trial of impeachment, and not a criminal case in a county court. It is 
5 proceeding for exp from office on account of political offenses, not a suit at 

wW. 


On page 67, volume 2, Mr. Manager BOUTWELL says: 


The object of this proceeding is not the punishment of the offender, but the 
safety of oot state. è 


And on page 99: 

They have brought this respondent to your bar, and here demand his convic- 
tion 11 the belief, as the result of much investigation, of much deliberation, that 
the interests of this country are no longer safe in his hands, 


The learned manager evidently considered that removal from office, 
not punishment of the offender, was the only object of the constitu- 
tional provision for impeachment. 

We have been unable to find a single case in which impeachment 
has been sustained where the accused was not in office at the time of 
impeachment. 

In the case of Barnard, in New York, he was impeached for, among 
other things, offenses committed in a former term of the same office. 
Bat he was in the same office at the time of impeachment. In the 
first volume of the Trial of Barnard, page 151, we find the ment 
of Mr. Beach for the defendant, who cites the report of the judiciary 
committee of the house of New York in the case of Philip C. Fuller: 


The house directed the judiciary committee to inquire and report, 

First. Whether a person could be impeached who, at the time of his impeach- 
ment, was not the holder of an office under the laws of the State. 

Second. Whether a person could be impeached and deprived of his office for mal- 
conduct, or offenses done or committed under a prior term of the same or any other 


office, 
* * * * > * * 


Mr. Weeks, from the judiciary committee, reported that 


The only clause in the Constitution relating to judgments upon impeachments 
ides that deunas in such cases shall not extend further than the removal 
ottice, and disqualification to hold and enjoy any ofice of honor, trust, or protit 
under this State; but the party impeached be liable to indictment and pun- 
ishment according to law. 
From this and from the theory npon which our Government is based, the com- 
mitte have come to the conclusion : 
First. That no person can be 9 who was not, at the time of the commis- 
sion of the alleged offense, and at the time of the impeachment, holding some office 


under the laws of this State. 
That the person impeached must have been in office at the time of the commission 
of the alleged offense, and at the time of the impeachment holding some office un- 


der the laws of this State. 

That the person impoached must have been in office at the time of the commission 
of the mani . otfense, is clear from the of our Government, namely; That 
all power is with the people who, if they saw fit, might elect a man to office guilty 
of every moral turpitude, and no court has the power to thwart this their and 
say he shall not hold the office to which they have elected him. A contrary doc- 

ne would subvert the spirit of our institutions. 

It is 1 1 — clear, from the tenor of the Constitution, that the person must be 
in office at the time of the impeachment. This instrument provides that two modes 
of punishment, namely: Removal from office, or removal or ualification to hold 
office. In either mode of punishment the person must be in otlice, for removal is 
contemplated in both cases, which cannot be effected unless the person is in office. 

The courts are the only tribunals that have jurisdiction over a delinquent, after 
his term of office has exp to punish him for offenses committed in the discharge 
of the duties of his office. 

The committee have further come to the conclusion: 

Secondly. That no person can be impeached and deprived of his present term of 
office, for offenses alleged to have been committed d a prior term of the same, 


or soy other office. 

Neither by the Constitution nor by our laws is there any limited in which 
an impeachment may be found. It is but fair, therefore, to infer that the intention 
was to confine the time to the term of office during which the offenses werealleged 
to have been committed; any other conclusion would lead to results which could 
not be sustained, for who can say but that the ple knew of this maleonduct, 
these offenses, and elected the individual notwi g; trne, an extreme case 
aigna ha pak e eee o Sho laat da of the term of an office, to which 
oflice the individual might be immediately re-elected; yet who could say this was 
not known to the people. How is the matter to be se ! The mere statement 
of the question shows the dilemma in which we would be placed at every el 
if the tenure of stability of an office depended npon a legal inquiry as to whether 
the people knew the characters of the individuals they had elected to office, and 
had exercised a proper discretion. 

However much it may be desired to have men of high integrity and honesty to 
fill our publio offices of trust and honor, yet, by our Constitution and the funda- 
mental principles of our Government, no particular scale of integrity, honesty, or 
morality is fixed, No inquisition as to what ter had been can be held; it is 


` 
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enongh that the people have willed the person should hold the office, and the courts, 
which are but the n mere creatures of the public, will have no power to interfere. 

The Constitution provides, as we have seen, that a person cannot be hgh genta 
after he is out of ofice; then, if the same person should be re-elected to the same 
office a year afterward, would this right of impeachment be revived? In fine, by 
his re-election, would he incur any other liabilities or acquire any other rights than 
those incident to his present term of office? Wethink a moment's reflection would 
convince each person that it would not. 

Again, could an officer be deprived of his present office by impeachment for mal- 

8 in another and different office, or even the same office, twenty years before 
his present term commenced! If not, could he after one year or cne moment bad 
rp aA The time is nothing ; the question is, is he out of office! It matters not 
if the next moment he is inducted in. : 
The committee think it clear, in every light they have been able to view this 
matter, that the Constitution intended to confine impeachments to persons in office, 
and for offenses committed during the term of the office for which the person is sought 
to be removed. In pursuance of this conclusion, the committee recommend to the 
House the adoption of the following resolution ; 

Resolved, That the committee of investigation into the official conduct of State 
officers, and of persons lately but not now ing ofice, be instructed— 

1. ‘That a person whose term of office has expired is not liable to impeachment 
under section 1, article 6, of the Constitution. 

2. That id scary holding an elective oflice is not liable to be impeached under 
section 1, article 6, of the Constitution for any misconduct before the commencement 
of his term, although such misconduct occurred while he held the same or another 
ollie under a previous election. 

We have been unable to find any case in which a private citizen 
has been held subject to impeachment for misconduct in an office 
formerly held by him. In the Barnard case, it is true, the court held 
that the accused might be convicted and removed from office on ac- 
count of offenses committed in a former term of the same elective 
office which he was holding at the time of impeachment. 

In the State of Ohio Messrs. Pease, Huntingdon and Tod held a 
certain act of the Legislature unconstitutional and void. At the ses- 
sion of the Legislature 1807~8 steps were taken to impeach them 
therefor, but the resolution was not acted upon at that session. But 
at the next session steps were taken toward the impeachment of the 
offending judges, and articles of impeachment were reported against 
Pease and Tod, but not against Huntingdon, who, in the mean time, 
had been elected governor of the State, and, of course, had ceased to 
be a judge of the court, This discrimination is an authority in favor 
of the proposition that no man can be impeached after he is out of 
office. (Cooley on Constitutional Limitations, page 160, note 3.) 

To all this the managers, as I understand them, have nothing to 
oppose but the arguments in Blount’s case, and three words from 
Rawle on the Constitution. I shall refer to both; Lask the Secretary 
to read from the argument of Mr. Bayard in that case, 2 Congressional 
Annals, page 2261. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

I observe, it is stated in the plea, that William Blount was not an officer of the 
United States at the time of the act done charged in the articles of impeavbment. 
This objection is rem oved if either of the grounds which we have taken be main- 
tainable: First, that im hment is not coufined to officers, but exends to every 
citizen; second, that a tor is an oflicer of the United States. 

It is also alleged in the plea, that the party impeached is not now a Senator. It 
is enough that he was a Senator at the time the articles were preferred. If the 
impeachment were lar and maintainable, when preferred, I {abe no sub- 
sequent event, grounded on the willful act, or caused by the delinqnency of the 
party, can vitiate or obstruct the proceeding. Otherwise the party, by resignation 
or the commission of some offense which merited and occasioned his expulsion, 
mi ht secure his impunity. This is against one of the sagest maxims of the law, 
which does not allow a man to derive a benefit from his own wrong. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Please read from the argument of Mr. Dallas, 
page 2278, the passage marked. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


It would be itted to him. however, cursorily to remark that the articles of 
impeachment do not charge William Blount with any crime or misdemeanor com- 
mitted in the execution of his office with any act which might not have been com- 
mitted by any other citizen as well as a Senator; that there was room for arga- 
ment whether an officer could be impeached after he was out of oflice; not by a 
voluntary resignation to evade prosecution, but by an adversary expulsion, 

Mr. CARPENTER. Now read from Mr, Ingersoll, page 2294. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

It is among the less objections of the cause, that the defendant is now out of 
office, not by resignation. I certainly shall never contend that an officer may first 
commit an offense, and afterwards avoid punishment by resigning his office; but 
the defendant has been expelled. 

Mr. CARPENTER. They also cited Rawle on the Constitution, page 
213, for the benetit of three words only. On page 213 Mr. Rawle says: 

From the reasons already given it is obvious that the only persons liable to im- 
peachment are those who are or have been in public office, 

Three words, “or have been,” is all they claim any comfort from 
in this passage from Rawle—an instance of the caution of a writer, 
in laying down a general proposition, to throw in here and there 
qualifications which may or may not exist. He does not discuss the 
question at all, or give any reason why men should be impeached af- 
ter they are out of office. 

In regard to the argument of Blount’s counsel, it may be remarked 
that the question was not involved in that case. Blount had not 
resigned. Neither Mr. Dallas nor Mr, Ingersoll had been retained to 
compose an essay npon the subject of impeachment, but simply to take 
care of Blount in that case. It is the constant habit of counsel, in argu- 
ing a particular cause, to concede a proposition from the other side 
which does not affect their client. It is much easier to confess a prop- 
osition and avoid it by showing that the case is not within it, than to 
answer the proposition itself. Judges hold that they are not bound by 
an oponi upon a state of facts not before them. An obiter dictum does 
not bind the court, and a fortiori should not be regarded as the deliber- 


ate opinion of counsel. It wasa proposition wholly immaterial in that 
case; and therefore counsel might confess and avoid, instead of tak- 
ing time to answer the proposition on its merits. The question of 
jurisdiction depends upon whether the respondent holds or does not 
hold an office, and not whether he got out of it by expiration of his 
term or by resignation. 

The honorable managers rest their side of this question upon three 
words in Rawle’s Commentaries; and the admission of two lawyers 
in arguing a cause where the question was whoily immaterial. 

Mr. McDONALD. I propose a question to the counsel. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will report the in- 
quiry propounded by the Senator from Indiana. 

The Secre read as follows: 

If the term of office of the accused should terminate or e 
ing the trial, would that operate to discontinue or abate 

r. CARPENTER. I think it would. 

Mr, THURMAN. I suppose that some time during the day the Sen- 
ate will take a recess for a few minutes; and I would like to inquire 
3 3 if it would suit his convenience for the Senate now to 

0 80 

Mr. CARPENTER. I should like to go on for a few moments. 

If I am right in saying that the only purpose of impeachment is to 
remove a man from office, when the man is out of office the object of 
impeachment ceases, and the proceedings must abate. There would 
be no further object to attain by the proceeding. Suppose the man 
committed suicide while his trial was pro ng, would not that 
be good matter of abatement? Suppose he commits official sui- 
cide, by resigning, why should this not have the same effect? I 
have attempted to show that the sole object for which the power of 
impeachment was given is removal from office. 

There is another proposition which I intended to argue in that con- 
nection. The disqualification clause of punishment was evidently 
put in for the purpose of making the power of removal by impeach- 
ment effectual. After providing that the officers of the United States 
might be removed on impeachment, although the President could not 
pee the offender convicted and removed, yet if he could re-instate 

im the next morning he would have substantially the power of par- 
don. To prevent this was the object of the disqualifying clause; 
which Story says is not a necessary part of the judgment. You might 
impose it where yon had removed an officer appointed by the Presi- 
dent whom the President could re-instate. You could stop that by fix- 
ing disability upon the officer; and that I take to have been the sole 


porpose of this clause, 

If I am right in this position, if the man died in the middle of the 
trial, or if he died after finding against him, but before judgment had 
been pronounced, the suit would abate. Must this court go on and 
sentence a man after he is dead,—either physically or officially dead! 
It is equally absurd to talk of removing a man from an office which 
he no longer fills, as to talk of removing a man from office atter he is 
dead. So far as its effect npon the snit is concerned I see no differ- 
ence between the case of his natural death and his official death. The 
suit abates because there is no further object to be attained by its 
prosecution, 

Let me remind the Senate that there is not a writer on this subject 
who does not maintain that the power of impeachment was never in- 
tended for punishment. 

This is conclusively shown by the fact that the party, after he is 
impeached, is to be indictedand punished for his crime. Anditshould 
be remarked that, if impeachment lies against one not in office, he 
must either not be punished at all, which would show the absurdity 
of the proceeding; or you must inflict the disqualification, which, 
Story says, you need not inflict on one removed from office. 

Returning from this digression to the line of my T lot me 
say that Ra wle's Commentaries and the report of the Blount case were 
considered by Judge Story in writing his Commentaries; and he quotes 
from them both, but evidently disagrees with Rawle’s parentheticsug- 
gestion, and the concessions made by the counsel of Blount. 

I read from Story’s Commentaries on the Constitution, § 789. The 
fourth section of the second article is quoted as follows: 

The President, Vice-President and all civil officers of the United States, shall be 


removed from e fice on impeachment for, and conviction of, treason, bribery, or other 
high crimes and misdemeanors, 


pend- 
e cause ? 


Story then proceeds: 
From this clause it a that the remedy by im hment is strictly confined 
to civil officers of the United States, including the President and Vice-President. 


In this respect it differs materially from the law and practice of Great Britain. In 
that kingdom all the king’s subjects, whether peers or commoners, are impeachable 
in Parliament, though it is asserted that commoners cannot now be impeached for 
capital offenses, but for misdemeanors only. Such kind of misdeeds, however, as 
peculiarly injure the commonwealth by the abuse of high offices of trust are tho 
most proper and have been the most usual grounds for this kind of prosecution in 
Parlixenent. There seems a peculiar propriety, in a republican government at least, in 
confining the impeaching power to persons holding ofice. 

I will not take the time to read further from this section, but it 
proceeds in answer to the suggestion made by Rawle and to the ar- 
gument of Mr. Bayard and the concession made by the counsel for 
Blount to get rid of a point which conceded did not harm their client, 
or affect his case, and which they would rather concede than to argue, 

Here is what Story says of Rawle, § 801: 

A learned commentator seems to have taken it for granted that the liability to 
arene t extends to all, who have bees, as weil as w all, who are, in public 
oftice, 
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Section 802 and section 803 bear upon the same point. I will read 
section 803: 
As it is declared in one clanse of the Constitution “that judgment in cases of im- 
chment shall not extend further than a removal from office and disqualification 
Po hold any oflice of honor, trast, or profit under the United States,” and in another 
clause that “ the President, Vice-President, and all civil officers of the United States 
shall be removed from office on impeachment for and conviction of treason, bribery, 
or other high crimes or misdemeanors,” it wou!d seem to follow that the Senate, on 
the conviction, were bound in all cases to enter a judgment of removal from office, 
though it has a discretion as to inflicting the punishment of disqualification. 
If, then, there must be a judgment of removal from office, it would seem to fol ow 
that the Constitution contem, that the party was still in office at the time of im- 
peachment. If he was not, his offense was still liable to be tried and punished in 
the ordinary tribunals of justice. And it might be argued with some force that it 
would be a vain exercise of authority to try a delinquent for an impeachab!e offense 
when the most im t object for which the remedy was given was no longer nec- 
essary or attainable, And although a judgment of disqualification might still be 
ronounced, the language of the Constitution may create some doubt whether it can 
pronounced without being coupled with a removal from office. There is also 
much force in the remark that an impeachment 1s a proceeding purely of a political 
nature, It is not so much designed to punish an offender as to secure State 
ial misdemeanors, 


against gross oficial 

Mr. CONKLING. Mr. President, I should like to ask a question of 
the counsel. I ask it that I may understand fully his answer made 
to the Senator from Indiana. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New York pro- 
pounds a question, which will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Is there no distinction on the poini of jurisdiction to try an impeach- 
ment between the case of a resignation before articles are found and 
the case of resignation not till after articles have been found? 

Mr. CARPENTER. That is like the question considered by Messrs. 
Dallas and Ingersoll in their case, and which they conceded, rather 
than stop to answer. It is a question not material in this case, be- 
cause here the resignation preceded the exhibition of the articles. 
Still, to answer the question, I think that even such resignation 
would abate the proceedings. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Mr. President, I move that the Senate sitting for 
this trial take a recess of twenty minutes. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at two o’clock p. m.) the Senate 
sitting for the trial of the impeachment took a recess for twenty min- 


utes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, at two o’clock and twenty minutes 
p. m., resumed the chair. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Mr. President and Senators, during the recess 
I have reflected upon the questions proposed to me by two of the 
Senators; that by the Senator from Indiana, which is: 


If the term of office of the accused should terminate or expire pending the trial, 
would that operate to discontinue or abate the cause? 


And the other by the Senator from New York, [Mr. ConKLING :] 


Is there no distinction on the point of jurisdiction to try an impeachment, be- 
tween the case of a resignation before articles are found, and the case of resigna- 
tion not till after articles have been found ? 


When these questions were propounded to me, I had in mind pre- 
cisely the difficulty that I have inherited from the course pursued 
by Messrs. Dallas and Ingersoll. I was determined that the counsel 
who shall follow me in the next impeachment case, should not be 
embarrassed by any inconsiderate admission of mine. I therefore 
met ee questions as I thought, at the moment, they ought to be an- 
swered. 

The question put to me Hy the Senator from New York is very 

ific, and, in reply, I would say that a distinction exists between 
the case where a resignation precedes the exhibition of the articles, 
and the case where a resignation comes between the exhibition of the 
articles and final judgment. And thiscourt might hold that after jur- 
isdiction had attached by exhibition of the articles, oreven by the formal 
ee which precedes exhibition of articles, the jurisdiction 
had attached, and resignation would not prevent final jndgment. 
Speaking, however, for myself, I still incline to the opinion that, if 
the officer, who alone can be impeached, is out of the office before judg- 
ment of removal passes, this would abate a proceeding, which, L have 
endeavored to show, can only be had for the purpose of removal. It 
is said the law will not require a vain thing; from which I infer 
that the highest court in the Republic will not render a vain judg- 
ment. Having thus performed my duty to the next impeachment 
case, I return to my argument in this case. : 

I have read to the court three sections from Story’s Commentaries 
on the Constitution, to show that he did not accept the parenthetical 
suggestion of Mr. Rawle, nor the concessions made by counsel for 
3 Candor compels me to read from the Commentary of Judge 

tory : 

Sec. £05. It is not intended to express any opinion in these commentaries, as to 
which is the true ition of the Constitution on the points above cited. They 
are brought before the learned reader, as matters still sub judice, the final decision 
of which may be reasonably left to the high tribunal tuting the court of im- 
peachment, when the occasion shall arise. 

Every lawyer knows that Judge Story was in judicial office while 
he was writing these commentaries; every lawyer knows his method 
in regard to undecided questions, in all his legal writings. When he 
came to any important questions, not settled by judicial decisions phe 
gare the arguments pro and con, and invariably declined dogmatical 

eclarations, bnt it is never difficult to discern the leaning of his own 
mind; notwithstanding his repeated assertion that he docs not intend 


to express anopinion. And when he says, froma particular provision 
of the Constitution it seems to follow so and so, or that from a provis- 
ion of the Constitution it seems to result so and so, we get the in- 
clination of his mind, although he protests he is not giving an opin- 
ion, which, indeed, might embarrass him if the question should come 
before him judicially. 

Mr. THURMAN, Mr. President, I send to the Chair a question 
which I submit for the counsel to answer at this point of the argu- 
ment, 

The PRESIDENT tempore. The Senator from Ohio propounds 
an inquiry, which will be read. ‘ 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Do or do not the remarks you have read from the debates in the 
constitutional convention relate exclusively or mainly to the ques- 
tion whether the chief executive officer in the Government should be 
unaccountable, as in Great Britain, or should be responsible? 

Mr. CARPENTER, There were but two principal debates upon this 
subject in the convention. One was upon the question whether the 
power of impeachment should be incorporated in the Constitution; 
and the other was in regard to the question whether the trials of im- 
peachments should he had in the Supreme Court or in the Senate, I 
do not think the precise question pro by the Senator from Ohio 
was debated in the convention at all. The doctrine of kingly im- 
munity, I think, was not debated at all, The principal point in de- 
bate was whether the power of impeachment should be conferred in 

to the President, whose tenure was only for a short term. 

Ir. President, the question now pending before this court is not 
prejudiced by even the opinion of the House. When the report of 
the committee against this respondent was made in the House, the 
proceedings which followed were not such as to give any weight to 
the conclusion which was reached. Having referred on a former 
occasion to the disorder amid which the impeachment of the respond- 
ent in this case was carried, I will now refer to what was said by the 
Speaker of the House upon the subject. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is resolved thatthis solemn business shall not proceed 
in such disgraceful disorder, and be therefore appeals respectfully and personally 
to every member upon this floor to aid him in restoring and maintaining order. 

That was my authority for saying that these proceedings went on 
in the House under a state of things denominated by the Speaker as 
“disgraceful disorder.” If there be any ap from the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, it certainly is not to the counsel for 
Belknap. We are bound by the ruling of the Speaker on that ques- 
tion. 

Let me read the remarks of Mr. Hoar in the House, not so long 
ago as to have been forgotten by him, in a proceeding which he de- 
nominates judicial, a manager, too, on this occasion. 

I thank the honorable manager for the suggestion made the other 
day that, when the proceeding took place, he was acting judicially, 
for that gives the mere weight to the opinion he then expressed: 

Mr. Hoar. The division of this hour, the committee being unanimous in one 
opinion, both republicans and democrats, seems to me to imply the opinion on the 
m of the chairman of the committee that it is in some way a political question. 

utterly disclaim and repudiate such an idea. No person can be more desirous to 

unish any public officer found guilty of a crime like this charged upon the Jate 

retary of War than the republican members of the Honse. I wish simply to call 

attention to one matter. The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Rohhxs] al- 
luded to the fact of the hasty acceptance of this resignation. 


That is, the resignation of Belknap— 

This Honse solemnly determined in the case of Whittemore that the formal act 
of resignation by the officer terminates the office, and that any American citizen 
can lay down an office held by him without the consent or acceptance of anybody 
whatever ; it is a mere formal matter. 


It is more than a matter of form to get into office, but according to 
the ruling of the learned judge [Mr. Hoar] it is a mere matter of 
form to get ont. A mere resignation accomplishes this result, 


Now, the gentleman from New York [Mr. Bass] savs he has not investigated the 
question whether after the civil office has terminated the officer can be impeach: 
but he thinks that the gentleman from North Carolina, [Mr. Ronulxs,] who sai 
he had not looked at the authorities, as I understood him, investigated it more 
than any other member of the committee. 


Precisely what Mr. Rossrys had read, this opinion of Judge Hoar 
does not state. I proceed now with the opinion: 
Paris Judge Story, after full discussion, lays down the doctrine that it cannot be 


We certainly shall not hear from the managers that Judge Story 
does not support the position for which we contend. 


Now, Judge Story, after fall discussion, lays down the doctrine that it cannot be 
done. In England any citizen can be impeached, and therefore the English case of 
Warren Hastings does not apply. In America no man can be impeached but a 
civil officer, when he ceases to be a civil officer he ceases to be within the lit- 
eral construction of the Constitution. In America the only judgment rendered is 

office as the principal with the incident of tual disqualification 
provides that the punishment of the offender 


removal from 

to hold office, and the Constitution 

„ if the impeachment had been had by trial before a jury aud a 
ju 


The judge (Mr. Hoar) proceeds : 
Now, for these offenses there is provided in the statutes of the United States a 
paimo of fine and imprisonment, and perpetual disqualification to hold office. 
‘ow, sir, ths man being out of office, and if found guilty it being impossible toget 
him back into another, I protestagainst this hot haste without even having tho testi- 
mony printed, and determining the question whether it is expedient that all the an- 
thority of this House shall be ex . when it is very likely that when this evi- 
dence is printed it may be found that the House may adopt the conclusion to which the 
committee have arrived; but it em to me unworthy of this grest occasion, and if 
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I stand alone, I stand here to say that this distinguished officer should not be im- 
peached in this way under the previous A Secor without having the evidence in 
print on which he is charged, without gi 454 these gentlemen who are sworn to sup- 

rt the Constitution an opportunity to de upon the question on which sucha 
Jarist as Judge Story has expressed an opinion. 

But against this array of authorities, showing that a private citizen 
cannot be impeached, the managers say that Belknap was in office at 
the time of the impeachment. It is not denied that Belknap 5 a 
and his resignation was accepted by the President, at ten o'clock and 
twenty minutes a. m., March 2, 1876; noris it denied that the first 
proceedings in the House in relation to him took place after three p. 
m. of that day. But the managers say that, in legal contemplation, 
he was in office at the time of impeachment, because the law will not 
notice fractions of a day; and, second, that he resigned to evade im- 
peachment, and therefore was in office for the purpose of impeach- 
ment after his resignation was accepted. 

Fractions of aday! I did not suppose this case would be deter- 
mined on a question of 1 zeje: pleading, or a fiction of law, until I 
heard the argument of the learned manager [ Mr. LORD] yesterday. 
I supposed we could strike through the fog and place our feet upon 
the solid rock of jurisdiction. But the managers propose to hold us 
bya fiction. They maintain that, although the respondent had re- 
signed, and his resignation had been accepted, nevertheless, this 
court must decide that he was in office all day, and until after his 
impeachment on the afternoon of that day, because this court cannot 
distinguish between the forenoon and afternoon of a day. 

Suppose a man is sentenced by a criminal court to be han 
p. m. of a certain day; and sup the President pardons him at ten 
a. m, of that day. Must he be hanged at two p. m., because the law 
knows no fraction of aday? We have heard of men being hanged 
on the gallows; hanged at the yard-arm; but we never heard of a 
man being hanged on the fraction of a day. 

Suppose in time of war the colonel of a regiment is relieved from 
duty, or his resignation 8 at nine o'clock in the morning, and 
at four p.m. of the same day the regiment is engaged in battle. 
Could the colonel be court-martialed because he was not at the head 
of his regiment at four o’elock ? 

But having answered the managers on the substance of their claim 
of jurisdiction, we shall not yield to their fictions. 

Broom’s Legal Maxims, page 122, says: 

has indeed been affirmed as a broad rin that “the truth is alwa; 
enon against fiction,” and hence, e te — the whole . — 
are to be considered as one | day, the court is bound, i uired for the pur- 
pose of doing substantial justice, to take notice that such legal y consists of sev - 
eral natural days, or even of a fraction of a day.” Evidence may therefore be ad. 


duced to show that an assignment of his goods by a felon, bona side made for a good 
consideration, after the commission day of the assizes— 


That is the term— 


was in truth made before the day on which he was tried and convicted, and on 
proof of such fact the property will be held to have passed by the assignment. 


This matter is very fully discussed, exhaustively so, in 12 Common 
Bench Reports, at page 55, the case of Whitaker vs. Wisbey. Maule, 
judge, in stating the opinion says: 


‘This case has been argued before us in a very learned and elaborate manner. 
Every authority which could havo the remotest possible bearing upon the anbject 
has been referred to; but I must own that I have not throughout entertained the 
slightest doubt. The action was in trover, to which there was a plea of not pos- 
sessed. The pennrann the porini question undera deed of assignment exe- 
cuted on the 20th of March, 1851, by Thomas Whitaker, the plaintiff's brother. It 
appeared that Thomas Whitaker, the assignor, and George itaker, his father, 
were tried and convicted of felony at the last spring assizes for the county of Cam- 
bridge; that the commission-day of the assizes was the 19th of March; and that 
the trial and conviction of the prisoners took place on the Ad. The substantial 
defendants in this action were the on of Cambridge. who claimed as 
2 of the goods and chattels of felons convict, &o. It was found by the jur: 

t the conveyance under which the plaintiff claimed was executed bona fide a 
for a valuable consideration; and he had, no doubt, a good title, unless it was taken 
away by the s conviction. 


Then he proceeds to consider the authorities, and affirms the doc- 
trine to be found in the syllabus, which I will read: 


An assi ent of a felon's woods, bens fide made for a good consideration, after 
the commission-day of the assizes, but before the day upon which he was actually 
tried and convicted, will pass the property. 


The particular point decided is of no consequence, but it contains 
an examination and discussion of all the modern cases on the subject. 
The question eame before Judge Story, (2 Story’s Reports, 571,) a case 
remarkable for the clear manner in which the question was presented 
to the court. The syllabus of the case is this: 


The doctrine, that, in law, there is no fraction of a day, is a mere legal fiction, and 
is true only in respect to cases where it will promote right and justice. 
By tho Constitution of the United States, every bill takes effect as a law, from the 
e e ee and then its effect is prospective and 

retrospective. 
A petition for the benefit of the bankrupt act was filed in the district court on 
the 3d day of March, 1£43, about noon; the act of the 3d of March, 1843, repealing 
the bankrupt act, passed Congress, and was approved by the President, late in the 
evening of the same day. Held, that the court had jurisdiction of the petition at 
the time when it was filed and acted upon, and that it had full jurisdiction to enter- 
oir ial eee e to the close thereof, acvording to the provisions of the 
Pt act. 


I should say here that the repealing act saved all cases and permit- 
ted them to proceed to final termination, which were commenced be- 


attwo 


fore the repeal of the act. This petition was filed abont noon. The 


act was not repealed till late in the evening, and Judge Story held 
that he would take notice of the fraction of a day, and sustained the 
proceeding—the jurisdiction of the court. This decision contains 
full examination of all the authorities on the question. : 

Il. I come now tọ the question of tho materiality of the issues of 
fact joined in this case upon pleadings subsequent to the articles of 
impeachment; or, to state the question in diferent terms, if a private 
citizen cannot be im hed for offenses committed in an office pre- 
viously held by him, or during the time he held a public office, can he 
be amenable to impeachment, provided he resigned the office for the 
purpose of evading impeachment? 

In general, it may be said that the legal effect of an act which one 
has a right to ‘orm, and does perform, cannot be affected by the 
motive which induced its performance. The respondent was Secre- 
tary of War, and on the 2d day of March, 1876, at 10.20 a. m., he re- 
signed, and the President accepted his resignation. It will be con- 
ceded that from that moment he was ont of the office and became a 
private citizen. The consequences which result from his leaving the 
office and becoming a private citizen attach absolutely to the resigna- 
tion and acceptance. Whether he resigned because he was weary of 
the office, dissatisfied with the compensation, or because he no longer 
wished to perform the duties and meet the responsibilities and incur 
the liabilities incident to a public officer, is immaterial as regards the 
effect or consequence of his resignation. If, as I have endeavored to 
show, no one who is a private citizen can be subject to impeachment, 
then the only material question is whether or not Belknap ceased to 
be Secretary of War on the 2d of March, at 10.20 in the forenoon, and 
became a private citizen, If the resignation was only pretended, not 
actual, if what took place between him and the President was a mere 
sham and did not vacate the office of Secretary of War, then of course 
he remained Secretary of War and subject to impeachment; and if 
this court should sustain jurisdiction upon the ground that what took 

lace did not vacate the office, and on the final trial should acquit 

Iknap of these charges, it wonld follow that Belknap, never having 
ceased to be Secretary of War and being acquitted of the charges, is 
Secretary of War still, and he must be re-instated in the office. This 
is a reductio ad absurdum. For, proceeding upon the resignation as a 
fact, the President has nominated and the Senate confirmed Mr. Taft 
as successor to an office rendered vacant by Belknap’s resignation. 

The principle that the consequences of an act legally performed 
attach to its importance, without regard to the motives which in- 
duced it, is settled by the Supreme Court in McDonald rs. Smalley 
and others, 1 Peters, 320. The Constitution and Jaws give the Fed- 
eral courts jurisdiction over controversies between citizens of differ- 
ent States. McArthur, a citizen of Ohio, claimed title to a piece of 
land in that State which was also claimed by other citizens uf that 
State. Owing to a conflict of decisions between the State courts of 
Ohio and the circuit court of the United States for that district, Me- 
Arthur's title would have been held void by the State courts and 
valid in the United States court. And McArthur, to evade the juris- 
diction of the State courts, conveyed the land to McDonald, a citizen 
of Alabama, for a stipulated price, and received 8 Suit was 
brought by McDonald in the Federal court for Ohio, and the juris- 
diction of the court was contested, and denied by that court, upon 
the ground that the motive for the conveyance was to give the grautee 
a status in the Federal court, The case was brought to the Supreme 
Court, where Marshall, C. J., delivered the opinion. He says: 

The single inquiry must be whether the conveyance from McArthur to McDon- 
ald was real or fictitions. * * * The testimony shows, we think, a sale and con- 
veyance to the Pon. which was binding on both parties. * Themotives 
which induced {McArthur] to make the contract, whether justifiable or cen- 
surable, can have no influence on its validity. They were such as had sufficient 
influence with himself, and he had a right to act upon them. 

And the court held that jurisdiction attached after the conveyance, 
without regard to the motives which induced the conveyance. This 
principle was repeated in Smith rs. Carnochan, 7 Howard, page 198. 

Suppose two citizens of the same State are involved in an impor- 
tant controversy, and one of them, for the purpose of suing the other 
in a Federal court, removes to another State, and commences suit in 
the Federal court of the State from which he removed, is it not man- 
ifest that the only question which could affect the jurisdiction would 
be whether his removal was real or only colorable? If he had in fact 
become a citizen of the other State, his right to sue in the Federal 
court could not be questioned. If, on the contrary, he had only pre- 
tended to remove, and had not actually removed, then he would remain 
a citizen of the former State, and be a of invoking Federal 

urisdiction. Many years ago one of the honorable managers, [Mr. 

YNDE, ] then a patriarch, and myself, a neophyte in the profession, in 
our own State, were retained for a client in a controversy with a rail- 
road company of that State. Under professional advice, the sound- 
ness of which, I believe, never was questioned, he removed to IIlinoi 
and commenced and successfully prosecuted his suit in the Federa 
court for Wisconsin. His removal was actual, and nobody denied the 
consequence of his citizenship in Minois, although everybody knew 
that he had acquired that citizenship in order to enjoy the benefit 
which it conferred upon him to sue in the Federal court for Wisconsin. 

So in this ease, Belknap having actually 5 and his resig- 
nation having been accepted, so as to vacate the office, as matter 
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of fact; having laid aside his official character, and resumed that of 
a private citizen, is entitled to enjoy all the rights, privileges, and 
immunities pertaining to private citizenship; not the least of which, 
I reckon, is exemption from the criminal jurisdiction of this court. 
Aud hence it follows that the issues of fact joined in this canse, as to 
whether ar not he resigned, and resumed the character of a private 
citizen for the purpose of enjoying the immunity belonging to it, are 
immaterial to the proper determination of this cause. 

III. Can the House of Representatives support the jurisdiction of 
this court by new matter alleged in its pleadi subsequent to the 
articles of impeachment ? 

This court can only acquire jurisdiction, in a proceeding of im- 
peachment, by articles presented by the House, showing a case of 
impeachable criminality; that is, a case where the act complained of 
is impeachable, and the actor subject to impeachment. In other 
words, the articles must be such as to require no aid from subsequent 
3 In this case the articles describe the respondent as “late 

retary of War.” Within the strictness of allegation required by 
common law criminal courts such descriptio persone would not be 
equivalent to an allegation that he was no longer in that office. 
Therefore, and to meet the view sometimes entertained that a citizen 
holding one office may be impeached for misconduct in another, we 
inte: the plea to the jurisdiction, stating affirmatively that, at 
the time of impeachment, the ndent was not any officer of the 
United States. He was impeached at the bar of the Senate—if formal 
announcement that articles would be presented against him is an im- 
peachment—on the 2d day of March, A. D. 1876. Some of the articles 
chargo that he continued to be Secretary of War to or until (I forget 
which) the 2d day of March. This excludes the 2d day of March 
from his holding office; therefore, if we are right in e Sie 
only a person holding office can be impeached, the articles fail to 
show a case within jurisdiction. 

And I think it would have been safe for us to demur to the arti- 
eles. But not wishing to take risks upon a technical construction, we 
thought it safer to plead affirmatively the fact that the respondent 
was not holding any office at the time of impeachment. Undoubt- 
edly, to any plea of the respondent in confession and avoidance of 
the articles, the prosecution might have replied in confession and 
avoidance; but not so to a plea which, in substance, is a denial of 
any fact which should have been stated in the articles, to show juris- 
diction. If the articles themselves are deficient in not stating any 
fact necessary to entire jurisdiction, jurisdiction of the offense and 
the offender, then this court never acquired jurisdiction. 

It results from the fact that this court has only a special jurisdic- 
tion, that the first pending must show a case within the jurisdiction. 
This was held with regard to jurisdiction of circuit courts of the 
United States in Brown vs. Keene, 8 Peters, 112; Jackson vs. Ashton, 
8 Peters, 148; Hodgson rs. Bowerbank, 5 Cranch, 303; Mossman rs. 
W 4 Dallas, 12; and Jackson vs. Twentyman, 2 Peters, 136. 

The honorable manager [Mr. Lorp] yesterday referred us to two 
cases,—2 Chitty's Reports, 367, and 2 Maule & Selwyn, 75. These 
were actions of —_ warranto, that is, civil suits to try the title to an 
office, to be followed by a judgment for damages and costs. The 
court held, what everybody would concede, that resignation did not 
preclude final judgment. 

One Senator at least, Senator Howe, will remember a somewhat re- 
markable case of this kind in our own State, where he happened to 
be on the winning, and myself on the losing, side. I refer to the ease 
State on the relation of Bashford rs. Barstow.. In this case, after the 
court had declared its jurisdiction, the attorney-general came into 
court, and filed a discontinuance. 

But the court held that the case was really a civil cause, in favor of 
the relator, against Barstow, who was in possession of the office ; that 
the State had no interest in the question, and was only a formal party. 

The learned manager also asserted that in a criminal cause there 
could be no such thing as a replication and rejoinder. If he will take 
the trouble to examine Wentworth’s Pleadings he will find that he is 
in error; and if he will examine Archbold’s Criminal Pleadings, he 
will find the very forms from which we have drawn our pleadings 
subsequent to the plea in abatement. 

Senators, I have performed my duty in the argument of this ques- 
tion; and have but to thank you for the patient attention you have 
given me. I consider this the most important question ever submitted 
to a court in the United States. If we would avoid the convulsions 
which disturb and disgrace Soath American republics, this jurisdic- 
tion must be denied. 

If, in the revolutions which occur in polities, an administration is 
not only.to be driven from power, but subjected to impeachment; if 
political overthrow is to be followed by criminal convictions and 
political disfranchisement, at the hands of an incoming administra- 
tion, which is to take its course in office, and in turn to be subjected 
to like disgrace and condemnation, it will not be long until impeach- 
ments, instead of being the nation’s great effort to punish enormous 
offenders in the interests of the people, will be degraded, and only 
perform the office of the guillotine upon displaced statesmen. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The managers will proceed. Sen- 
ators will please give their attention. 

Mr, Manager KNOTT. If the court please, Mr. President, in a gov- 
ernment instituted by a free people for the preservation of their own 


liberties, the protection of their own interests, and the promotion of 
their own prosperity, it is certainly a matter of mount conse- 
quence that the amplest possible provision should be made for secur- 
ing the purity and efficiency of its administration, not only by the 

rompt removal of those who may be guilty of criminal misconduct 
in office, but if necessary by signalizing their infamy, as Mr. Hamil- 
ton felicitously expresses it in one of his essays in the Federalist, 
by a perpetual ostracism from the esteem, and confidence, and hon- 
ors, and the emoluments of their country.” 

So far as the executive and judicial departments of our own Gov- 
ernment are concerned, it is evident that the framers of our Federal 
Constitution intended to accomplish this important end through the 
various provisions relating to the subject of impeachment contained 
in that instrament; and the real question now under consideration 
is whether they failed to accomplish that object or not; whether the 
means devised by them for that purpose are sufficient to enable the 
people of this country, acting throngh their regularly constituted 
authorities, to preserve the purity and maintain the integrity of their 
own Government, or whether those means are so ill-adapted to the 
great end designed, so utterly and ridiculously inadequate in fact, 
that any official criminal, no matter how flagitious his conduct may 
be, can literally set them at defiance. In a word, whether you exer- 
cise the functions devolved upon you to-day as the highest court 
known to our Government by virtue of a constitutional power, or 
merely at the will and pleasure of the accused. For, sir, these are 
the elements of the proposition now seriously introduced and gravely 
insisted upon here, that a party may be guilty of any criminal mis- 
conduct in office and evade the penalty prescribed for his crimes by 
the simple act of resignation. 

The mere statement of such a proposition is sufficient to indicate 
the gravity of its nature, and perhaps it is not too much to say that 
one of 27 7550 importance or of profounder interest could not be pre- 
sented for the consideration of this exalted tribunal. However dis- 
reputable the offenses may be which are charged against the defend- 
ant, however much he may deserve the execration of his fellow-men 
if those accusations are proven to be true, the mere question of his 
guilt or innocence sinks into insignificance when compared with the 
one under immediate discussion, not only because the latter calls in 
question one of the most important prerogatives of the House of Rep- 
resentatives as well as one of the highest powers of the Senate; not 
merely because it denies the power of the pomen protect and main- 
tain the purity and the integrity of their Government in the amplest 
manner prescribed in their Constitution, but because it has now for 
the first time to be authoritatively determined, and because that de- 
termination, whatever it may be, will stand as a precedent through 
all coming time, or at least until the nature and character of our in- 
stitutions shall have been e nagar transformed. 

It is true, sir, that a somewhat similar question was raised in the 
very first impeachment which occurred after the adoption of our Fed- 
eral Constitution, the case to which such frequent allusion has been 
made since the institution of the present proceedin I allude of 
course, as the Senate well understand, to the case of Blount, who was 
impeached in 1798 for conduct inconsistent with his station and 
duties as a Senator of the United States; but in that case the point 
was but feebly insisted upon, and never decided by the Senate at all; 
the whole ease having turned, as this court well understands, upon 
the point that a Senator of the United States was not, in the eontem- 
plation of the Constitution, amenable to the process of impeachment 
under any circumstances whatever. I may add, however, that even 
the decision of that pee has not been accepted by some of the ablest 
commentatorsupon the Constitution as snflicient authority toestablish 
a principle; not only because it was the decision of a divided court, 
14 to 11, bnt because the arguments by which it was sought to be 
sustained, so far as they have been preserved, appear to be, to say 
the least of them, more technical and specious than sound. But so 
far as the question at bar is concerned, the Blount case cuts no figure 
as authority at all for the reason I have stated, that it was not adju- 
dicated by the court at all. The only adjudication from which any- 
Sing reaime a legitimate analogy to the point under discussion 
may be drawn, is the case to which nent allusion has also been 
made by both the learned counsel for the respondent, that of Judge 
Barnard, of New York; and their remarks and my own upon that 
case may serve as illustration of how very widely lawyers upon the 
opposite sides of the same case may differ in their views in regard to 
authorities adduced. 

If the court will pardon me, I will call attention as briefly as I can 
to the point in that case which bears some analogy to the question 
now under consideration. Barnard was impeached as a judge of the 
supreme court of the State of New York during his second term of 
service in that office. In eleven out of the thirty-eight articles of im- 
peachment preferred against him he was accused of malconduct com- 
mitted during his former term, which, as a matter of course, had 
expired before the articles of impeachment were preferred. To these 
eleven articles he interposed a plea to the jurisdiction of thecourt upon 
precisely the ground taken by the counsel for the respondent in this 
cause, that the tennre of office during which those offenses were com- 
mitted mee expired his amenability to impeachment for those of- 
fenses expired with it. That was the point made, that the very mo- 
ment his term of office expired by lapse of time that very moment the 
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jurisdiction of the assembly to prefer articles of impeachment against 

im and of the high court of impeachment of New York to try him 
was gone. And it should be borne in mind that upon the trial of the 
issue raised npon that plea-matter of Phil. C. Fuller, which has been 
dwelt upon with considerable unction by both the learned counsel on 
the other side, was brought fully into review and deliberately repudi- 
ated and overruled by the highest court of the very State in which it 
occurred, and inthe lower house of the Legislature the resolutions that 
have been insisted npon here as authority upon the point under con- 
sideration were offered. A Senator very pertinently inquired upon 
yesterday whether the resolutions reported in the case of Fuller and 
which had been referred to by the learned counsel had been adopted 
by the honse in which they were offered. The learned counsel was 
unable to give the Senator the desired information, and so am I, be- 
cause I have not considered the question of sufficient importance to 
investigate it, simply for the reason that, whether adopted or not, 
the doctrine they. announced was distincily and deliberately repudi- 
ated and overruled by the only court in which they were ever cited 
as anthority before this, and that, too, by the highest court in the 
State in which the transaction took place, and upon an issue almost 
precisely similar to the one at bar. 

The plea to the jurisdiction in that case as to the eleven articles I 
have referred to was, after elaborate argument, overruled by a vote 
of 23 to 9; nineteen senators and four judges of the court of appeals 
holding that a party could be im hed notwithstanding the expira- 
tion of the term of office in which he committed the offense, against 
the votes of six senators and three judges who held that he was not 
so impeachable, 

There, sir, is the whole of the Barnard case, so far as there is any- 
thing in it applicable to the question under discussion. I will add, 
however, that the most cogent reason urged by counsel in support of 
the plea to the jurisdiction in that case, as it seems to me, was that 
the office held by the accused was an elective office; that the people 
themselves had it directly in their own power to preserve its purity 
by refusing to re-elect a man who had abused their confidence and 
betrayed his trast by the perpetration of official crimes ; that they had 
condoned his offenses, if he were in fact really guilty, and that the 
court of impeachment had no authority consistently with the theory 
of government in that State to conntervail the will of the majority 
by removing a man from office for offenses alleged to have taken 

place before his election and of which the electors were supposed to 
i aware when they elected him. 

If, therefore, the decision in that ease is entitled to any considera- 
tion whatever as authority here, it derives additional weight from the 
fact that, in that instance, the people had the power to protect them- 
selves at the ballot-box; notwithstanding which, the courtintervened, 
and, in order to maintain the purity of an office intended for the pro- 
tection of their interests, convicted and removed an officer therefrom, 
on account of crimes committed before his election, aud which, so far 
as their votes could do it, had been by them coudoned ; whereas in 
the case at bar the only security the people can have is in the con- 
viction and disqualification of the accused, if he should be proved to 
be guilty of the crimes alleged against him. 

I apprehend, however, that the question now under consideration 
will be settled upon its own peculiar grounds; that it will be deter- 
mined not by what the framers of the Constitution did wot do in con- 
vention, but by what they did; not by what they omitted to express 
upon the face of the instrament framed by them, but by what they 
there declared should be the fundamental law of the land. In a 
word, that it will be determined upon a fair and reasonable construc- 
tion of the various provisions of the Constitution relating to the sub- 
ject of impeachment, considered as component parts of a plan of 
government instituted by the people themselves for the promotion of 
the general good; that the object and pu for which those pro- 
visions were enacted will be kept constantly and distinctly in view; 
and that the language in which they are expressed will receive at 
your hands such a construction as will promote, and not defeat, those 
objects and purposes; that no theory which may be redicated upon 
any isolated provision will be permitted to countervail the general in- 
teut of the whole. 

These yiews, which I think are fairly deducible from leading de- 
cisions in the Supreme Court of the United States, are expressed far 
more succinctly, far more elegantly, and far more forcibly than I have 
the capacity to express in section 419 of Mr. Story’s Commentaries 
upon the Constitution, to which I beg leave to call attention. After 
having reviewed a number of Jeading cases upon constitutional con- 
struction, he says: 

§ 419, (4.) From the foregoing considerations we deduce the conclusion that, as a 
frane or fundamental law of government, the Constitution of the United States 
is to receive a reasonable e natty of its language and its power, keeping in 
view the objects and purposes for which those powers were conferred. By a rea- 
sonable interpretation, we mean that, in case the words are susceptible of two dif- 
ferent senses—the one strict, the other more enlarged—that should be ted 
which is most consonant with the apparent objects and intent of the Constitution ; 
that which will give efficacy and force, as a government, ra than that which 
will impair its operations and reduce it to a state of imbecility. Of course we do 
not mean that the words for this purpose are to be strained beyond their common 
and nataral sense; but, keeping within that limit, the ition is to have a fair 
and {ust latitude, so as on the one band to avoid obvious and on the other 
banil to promote the public good. 

I will not consume the time of Senators or abuse their patience by 
au attempt at an idle and unnecessary display of irrelevant learning, 


but with these principles in view will simply ask the indulgence of 
the Senate while I read the various provisions of the Constitution 
relative to this subject, in the order iu which they should be collated 
if they are to be considered as a systematic whole; and in my com- 
ments upon them I do not wish to be understood that the House of 
Representatives, which I in part represent here, and very imperfectly 
at that, shall be held responsible for or in any manner bound by any- 
thing I shall say. It may be true, as argued by the learned counsel, 
that Mr. LAWRENCE constituted the sonl and essence of the Fortieth 
Congress, and because he saw proper of his own volition and for his 
own amusement or improvement to supply the honorable managers 
of the impeachment of President Johnson with a vast array of au- 
thorities, whether relevant or irrelevant, that therefore not only the 
Fortieth Congress but all subsequent Congresses are bound to admit 
everything contained in his collation of adjudged eases as law. I 
will not dispute that proposition with the learned counsel. I only 
desire to say that so far as I am concerned I do not wish to be under- 
stood as being the House of Representatives myself or as having it 
in my power or as even wishing to estop them from asserting any 
views they may see proper in opposition to my own opinions either 
now or hereafter. 

The first provision on this subject which locates the power of in- 
stituting the proceedings by impeachments is the fifth clause of the sec- 
ond section of the first article, and is as follows: 


ee ees so Rares ee * * œ shall have the sole power of impeach- 
m 


The second, which designates the tribunal in which the trial shall 
be had and prescribes certain general regulations with regard to the 
procedure, is found in the sixth clause of the third section of the same 
article, and is as follows: 


The Senate shall have the sole power to ayal er When sitting for 
that purpose they shall be on oath or aflirmation. en the President of the United 
States is tried the Chief Justice shall preside; and no person shall be convicted 
wil the concurrence of two-thirds of the members present. 


These are the jurisdictional clauses. The fourth section of the sec- 
ond article prescribes peremptorily what judgment shall be given npon 
impeachment and conviction in certain particular cases, taking away 
from the court all discretion in that regard whatever, in the follow- 
ing terms; 

The President, Vice-President, and all civil officers of the United egete bun, be 

peachmen 


removed from office on im t for, and conviction of, treason, or 
other high crimes and ors. $ bey 


The seventh clanse of the third section of the second article, which 
was evidently intended to limit* the extent of the judgment and de- 
fine the boundary beyond which the court, in no instance, is author- 
ized to go, is as follows: 

Judgment in cases of impeachmentsha!l not extend further than to removal from 
office and 98 to hold and enjoy any office of honor, trust, or profit un- 
der the United States; but the party convicted shall nevertheless be liable and sub- 
ject to indictment, trial, judgment, and punishment, according to law. 

While, to conclude the whole, the last sentence of the first clause 
of the second article places the restoration of the party convicted 
forever beyond the reach of executive clemency by providing that 
the President— 

Shall have power to t reprieves and for offenses the United 

porera Fan pardons against 

I have now read everything contained in the Constitution in any 
manner relating to the subject; and if any respect is to be paid to 
the language ape thy as is required by the first and most obvious 
of all the rules of legal interpretation, it will be observed that there 
is not a solitary syllable in any of the provisions to which I have 
called attention which either expressly or by any necessary implica- 
tion limits the power of the Honse of Representatives to prefer or 
of the Senate to try articles of impeachment to the time during 
which the party accused shall remain in office, or to any other time 
whatever. We vege concede, if we see proper, that a person can be 
impeached for no offense unless it be committed while in office. We 
may even go further; we may admit that the offense must be under 
color of the office or in some manner connected with the discharge of 
official duty; but the very moment the impeachable offense is com- 
mitted, whatever that offense may be, the guilty party becomes liable 
to impeachment, and there is not a word in any clause of the Consti- 
tution which upon any reasonable construction can be said to relieve 
him from that liability upon the simple termination of his official 
service, whether it be by resignation or otherwise. The very moment 
the offense is committed, the power of the House to impeach attaches; 
that very instant it becomes complete; and unless there is some posi- 
tive provision of law taking that power away or limiting its exercise 
to some particular time or by some cular circumstance, it seems 
to me that it must necessarily continue in full until it is exhausted 
upon the trial and acquittal or conviction of the aceused whether he 
remain in office or not. 

Learned counsel for the defendant, however, have affected to dis- 
cover some such limitation in the fourth section of the second article, 
which provides that “the President, Vice-President and all civil offi- 
cers of the United States, shall be removed from office upon impeach- 
ment for, and conviction of, treason, bribery, and other high crimes 
and misdemeanors ;” and in the other provision which prescribes that 
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jndgments in cases of impeachment shall not extend further than to 
removal from office and disqualification to hold any office of honor, 
trust, or profit under the United States; and they have invoked the 
anthority of Mr. Justice Story in aid of that theory, quoting section 
803: 

Sec. 803. As it is declared in one clause òf the Constitution that judgment, in 
cases of impeachment, shall not extend further than a removal from office and dis- 
qualification to hold any ofice of honor, trust, or prety under the United States; 
and in another clause, that the President, Vice-President, and all civil officers of 
the Tnited States, shall be removed from office on impeachment for, and conviction 
of, treason, bribery, or other high crimes or misdemeanors,” it would seem to follow 
that the Senate, on the conviction, were bound in all cases to enter a jad t of 
removal from office, though it has a discretion as to inflicting the — damn of 
disqualification. 

But why, may I be permitted to ask, should it follow, or even seem 
to follow, from the premises laid down by the learned commentator. 
that the Senate are bound in all cases to enter a judgment of removal 
from oftice? I grant that, if at the time of conviction the party con- 
victed is in office, all discretion is taken from the Senate; by the 
fourth section of the second article they are then bound to remove 
him. But there is not a syllable in either one of these provisions 
which, either expressly or by any necessary or reasonable implication, 
takes away from the Senate the power to disqualify, although the 
power to remove may have been taken away by the resignation of the 
party accused. 

For centuries and down to a time within the memory of many Sen- 
ators present, the sixth year of the reign of George IV, I believe, cer- 
tain classes of persons in England were allowed, upon being convicted 
of particular felonies, to plead the benefit of clergy, and, in case their 
prayer were allowed, instead of being hanged, as they otherwise would 

ve been, the judgment prescribed by the statute was that they should 
be burned upon the brawn of the thumb of the left hand. Now, if you 
would fully appreciate the logic of the text; if you would realize to 
its utmost extent the force of the position that you cannot disqualify 
because you cannot remove, that you cannot render a portion of the 
judgment because you cannot the whole, you have simply got to im- 
agine the Lord Chief-Justice of the court of ning Bench, wrapped 
in the amplitude of his magisterial gown, solemnly announcing to a 
trembling culprit whose left hand had been amputated that he must 
go hang becanse it was a physical impossibility for the sheriff to ap- 
ply the branding-iron to the precise spot prescribed by law! The 
commentator continues: 

Tf, then, there must be a judgmentof removal from office, it would seem to follow 
that the Constitution contemplated that the party was still in ofice at the time of 
impeachment. If he was not, his offense was still liable to be tried and punished 
in the ordinary of justice, I 

Certainly it would seem to follow, if the party was in office, that 
the Constitution contemplated that he should be removed upon con- 
viction, for that is precisely what the Constitution prescribes, It is 
evident that this learned writer has simply transposed the terms of 
the proposition. Had he said, “ if then the party was still in office at 
the time of impeachment, it would seem to follow that there must be 
a judgment of removal from office,” he would have said precisely what 
the Constitution says; only that and nothing more; and he would 
have conveyed precisely the idea intended to be conveyed by the 
framers of the Constitution in employing that language. He proceeds: 

And it might be with some force that it would be a vain exercise of an- 
thority to — Au delinquent for an impeachable offense when the most ni Phas 
object for which the remedy was given was no longer necessary or attainable. 


5 it might be N with some force, if it were trne that 
the only object, as argued by learned counsel on the other side, or 
even the most ree object of an impeachment, was simply the 
removal of the official criminal from office, But such, I apprehend, 
is not by any means the only or the most important object to be at- 
tained by this mode of procedure, as we shall presently see. 

And although a judgment of disqualification might still be pronounced, the lan- 


guage of the Constitution may create some doubt whether it can be pronounced 
without being coupled with a removal from office.. 


Of course not. If yon pronounce a judgment of disqualification ab- 
solute, that ipso facto removes the delinquent from office; there can 
be no doubt about that. ` 


There is also much force in the remark that an impeachment is a proceeding 
purely of a political nature. It is not so much designed to punish an offender, as 

secure the state against official misdemeanors. It touches neither his per- 
son nor his property, but simply divests him of his political capacity. 

This closing sentence suggests directly what it seems to me is the 
pivotal idea on which the question under discussion must turn, and 
that is, what is the real object and purpose of impeachment? 

Mr. President, I dislike exceedingly to ask the favor at the hands 
of the Senate, but I am really suffering such physical pain that it 
would be a 75 accommodation to me if the court would adjourn. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I move that the Senate sitting for this trial ad- 
journ; and that by the rules will be until twelve o’clock to-morrow, 
rather than half past twelve o’clock. This will save half an hour. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Vermont. 

The motion was a to; and the Senate sitting for the trial of 
the impeachment adjourned. 


SATURDAY, May 6, 1876. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore having announced that the time had 
arrived for the consideration of the articles of impeachment against 
William W. Belknap, 

The usual proclamation was made by the Sergeant-at-arms. 

The managers on the part of the House of Representatives appeared 
in the seats provided for them. 

The respondent appeared with his connsel, Mr. Blair and Mr. Black. 

The PRESID pro tempore. The Secretary will give the usual 
notice to the House of Representatives, 

The Secretary read the journal of the proceedings of the Senate sit- 
ting yesterday for the trial of the impeachment of William W. Belknap. 

r. THURMAN. I move a call of the Senate, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Ohio moves a call 
of the Senate, Is there objection? The Chair hears none, and the 
roll-call will proceed. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and forty-two Senators answered to 
their names. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There is a quorum present, The 
Senate is now ready to hear the managers, 

Mr. CONKLING, Mr. President, I have in my hand two questions. 
which I wish to ask, and I will send them up now as there is less 
likelihood of there being an interruption to the managers at this time 
than after they have proceeded with the argument. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

1, If two persons guilty of crime in office cease to be officers at the 
same time, one by removal and the other by resignation, is one rather 
than the other subject to impeachment afterward? If a distinction 
between the two cases exists, please state it. 

2, Is a private citizen liable to impeachment under the Constitu- 
tion of the United States? 

If his having previously held an office distinguishes him in this 
respect from other citizens, please trace the distinction to the clause 
of the Constitution, or to the principle in which it is found. 

Mr. MITCHELL, I should like to submit an inquiry at this time, 
so as not to interrupt the managers after they p 

The Secretary read the question of Mr. MITCHELL, as follows: 

The Constitution provides that when the President of the United 
States is tried on impeachment, the Chief Justice shall preside. Sup- 
pose a late President were impeached for high crimes and misdemean- 
ors committed while President, and presented at the bar of the Senate 
for trial, who would preside, the Chief Justice or the President of the 


Senate? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate is now ready to hear 
the managers. 

Mr. Manager KNOTT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDEN’ T pro tempore. Senators will please give their at- 
tention. 

Mr. Manager KNOTT. When the Senate did me the very great 
kindness to adjourn yesterday evening, I was suffering intensely from 
a very painful affection of the eyes, with which I have been afflicted 
for some time. I am sorry to say that I find myself in no better con- 
dition this morning. By an arrangement between my colleagues and 
the counsel who is to conclude this argument, I ask the privilege of 
the Senate to conclude my remarks on Monday, inasmuch as the ar- 
gument will not be closed before that time, and that in the mean 
time wy colleagues who desire to be heard may proceed. If there is 
no objection to that arrangement, I hope it will be made, as it would 
be a matter of considerable inconvenience for me to go on at this 


time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair hears no objection to 
that arrangement. 

Mr. Manager JENKS. Mr. President and Sena with reference 
to the questions which have been submitted by the honorable Sena- 
tors, I will say that if iu the course of the discussion of the subject, 
as we shall enter upon it and conclade it, they are not answered, we 
shall then take thew into consideration, They will be considered in 
the course of the argument before the managers shall have closed the 
discussion. At present I conceive to a great extent they will be dis- 
cussed in what I shall present in the body of my argument, 

i The resolution on which this discussion is progressing is the fol- 
owing: 

That the Senate proceed first to hear and determine the question whether W. W. 
Belknap, the respondent, is amenable to trial by impeachment for acts done as Sec- 
retary of War, notwithstanding his resignation of said office; and that the man- 
agers and counsel in such argument disenss the question whether the issues of fact 
are material, and whether the matters in support of the jurisdiction by the 
House of resentatives in the pleadings subsequent to the articles of impeach- 
ment can be thus alleged if the same are not averred in said articles. 

There are two main propositions involved in this resolution; first, 
whether the Senate, notwithstanding the resignation of the defend- 
aut, can take 3 of this cause ; and, second, whether the facts 
surrounding his resignation are pertinent to be considered with ref- 
erence to the effect of that resignation. Asa 1 uns wer to thi 
we would say that any and every case should always be adjudg 
upon its own standing, because yon can seldom, if ever, find two cases 
that are strictly analogous. You cannot determine the effect of this 
resignation without inquiring concerning all the facts and circum- 
stances surrounding it. As was stated by the learned counsel for the 
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defendant yesterday, the fact whether it was colorable or not might 
be a pertinent question. The fact whether it was bona fide intended 
that it should be really an existing resignation or whether it was only 
a temporary resort to evade this proceeding, might be a material ques- 
tion. Whether it is charged that that is so or not does not affect the 
relevancy of the consideration of all the facts attending it; but you 
must judge every case upon its own merits, and whatever facts are 
essential to arrive at a correct conclusion in that case should be taken 
into consideration. 

Of the second portion of this proposition, which is concerning the 
collateral facts, P shall say but little, if anything, more than this: 
It has been considered by the chairman of the managers; he has ad- 
vanced three or four propositions in support of the view that it is 
material to consider all the surronnding facts. One of those proposi- 
tions is, that in law there is no fraction of a day. He has cited au- 
thorities to establish that; that was the general rule, that in law 
there is no fraction of a day. This being the general rule, an excep- 
tion was introduced by the honorable counsel for the defendant, that 
is, that if it be necessary to subserve the purposes of justice, a court 
will consider the fractions of aday. Then the matter stands thus: 
As a rule, courts will not recognize the fractions of a day; but as an 
exception, if it be necessary to subserve the purposes of justice, they 
will recognize the fractions of a day. Hence, when the counsel cited 
those authorities to show that they would consider it as an exception, 
it was essential to show that it was necessary to subserve the pur- 

oses of justice to bring his case within the exception. He left off 
just where the real contest began: is it necessary to subserve the po 

osesof justice that this court should recognize the fractions of a day ? 
te seems to me that there is no necessity in subserving the pu of 
justice, that this court should recognize any fraction of a day. Put 
the question in this form: How can it subserve the interests of jus- 
tice, when a defendant is charged with having surreptitiously filched 
from the pockets of from eight hundred to a thousand men from ten 
to twenty-five cents every day for five years, that that defendant shall 
plead this as an excuse that the ends of justice are subserved by rec- 
ognizing the fractions ofaday? If he had discussed this, and shown 
that this defendant would have been wronged did you not consider 
it, he would then have brought his case within the exception; but, 
having failed to do that, he leaves it as my colleague, the chairman, left 
it; that is, that the general rule, if the defendant have not brought 
himself within the exception, still exists, and the court will not rec- 
ognize the fractions of a day. 

With reference to the question of relation, that was not considered 
at all by the counsel for the defendant, and we shall leave it as our 
chairman has left it, with you, and enter npon what to us seems to be 
the main and material question in this canse, and one in which with 
all deference we feel satisfied that the constitutional law sustains 
our position. That is, has the Senate sitting as a court of impeach- 
ment jurisdiction over a defendant who by his resignation after the 
crime committed claims to be placed beyond its jurisdictional power? 
Jurisdiction is limited in one or more of three ways. It is limited 
territorially, or as to place ; it is limited as to subject-matter ; or it is 
limited as to person. Territorially, jurisdiction may be waived or 
may be conferred. As to subject-matter or as to person, it is never 
too late to plead it, and it can neither be waived nor conferred at the 
will of the parties. Then we will consider this in these three aspects, 

Territorially, the Senate of the United States has jurisdiction eo-ex- 
tensive with the earth. Whether the offense be committed in Wash- 
ington, London, Rome, or Pekin does not affect the right to judge 
the offender. 

As to the character of the offense, it takes cognizance rightfully of 
all impeachable offenses. As the plea in this case does not deny the 
offense charged in the articles to be impeachable, it is unnecessary to 
discuss what constitutes an impeachable offense, except so far as the 
question may incidentally arise in determining the persons who are 
criminally answerable before this tribunal. 

In further illustration of this, we would here state that it does be- 
come material to consider what impeachment means, in order to de- 
termine how far the jurisdiction of this court extends as to persons. 

By the proseention it is maintained that any person who is or has 
been a civil officer of the United States who while in office committed 
an impeachable crime is before this court subject to trial and punish- 
ment, 

By the defense it is claimed that, if the criminal resign at or before 
the time the proceedings for his punishment are instituted, thereby 
the jurisdiction of the court is ousted and the criminal as to the pun- 
ishment consequent upon impeachment is forever discharged. The 
antagonism between these two propositions is what the court by the 
defendant's plea and the replication on the part of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the pape is called upon to settle. On account of 
this issue the case under consideration is one of supreme importance. 
On the one hand, if a criminal may commit a crime of character so 
atrocious that the lives of thousands or the liberties of millions are 
endangered or destroyed thereby and by his own act it will condone 
the offense, then the power of impeachment granted by the Consti- 
tution for the maintenance of official purity is a chimera, the august 
tribunal established by the Constitution for its judgment almost an 
idle pageant. ; 

On the other hand, if after the commission of an impeachable 
offense no life of purity, no years of penitent grief, no deeds of pa- 


triotie devotion, can efface the stain, but the citizen must be forever 
at the mercy of the prosecuting tribunal, until only in the rest of the 
grave oblivion is found, then official life is truly one of grave respon- 
sibility. To determine this contention no authority except the Con- 
stitution can be adduced. Other courts, like the planets, may shed 
their reflected light of precedent; the musty volumes of historic lore 
may afford analogies ; adjudications of similar tribunals may suggest 
5 but from no souree except the Constitution, illuminated 
by the sunlight of reason, can the command come: Thus shall this 
judgment be rendered. 

In the second section of the first article of the Constitution it is 
provided that— 

Ahe House of Representatives * * * shall have the sole power of impeach- 
men 

If the word “sole,” which only qualifies the power by preventing 
any other person or branch of the Government from exercising it were 
left out, the clause would read: 

The House of Representatives shall have the power of impeachment. 


Itisnota ible grant of power, but an absolute one. If this clause 
had deel “the House o e puerperi may have the power” 
it would indicate agrant that mightexist or might not, dependent upon 
some contingency outside of the Constitution, such as the willingness 
of the Senate to entertain the impeachment, or the willingness of the 
defendant to be impeached, or many othercontingencies that might be 
imagined ; but the people in the organic law have said the power shall 
exist. Whatever that power may be is granted, not in part, not with 

ualification, but in full plenitude, as the words signified at the time of 
the formation of the Constitution, unless by some succeeding article 
in the fundamental law that power is restricted. What the power of 
impeachment consisted in will be considered as further progression is 
made in the argument. 

The present inquiry will be, are there any restricting or limitin 
clanses in the Constitution which take away any portion of that which 
has been considered. b 

In the third section of the first article the court is constituted be- 
fore which the power of the House of Representatives shall be exer- 
cised in the following words: 


The Senate shall have the — eh to try all! ments. When ste ha 
that purpose, they shall oraflirmation. When the President of the United 
States is tried, the Chief Justice shall preside: and no person shall be convicted 
without the concurrence of two-thirds of the members present. Judgment in cases 
of impeachment shall not extend further than to removal from office, and disqual- 
ification to hold and enjoy any office of honor, trust, or profit under the United States; 
but the party convicted shall nevertheless be liable and subject to indictment, trial, 
jadgment, and punishment, according to law. 

The first clause of this portion of the third section, “ the Senate shall 
have sole power to try all impeachments,” is the constitutional grant 
of jurisdiction to this honorable court. Whatever or whoever is em- 
braced in this grant may rightfully be called to answer at this bar. 
In itself it is manifestly co-extensive with the power to impeach. And, 
in that “all impeachments” are expressly included in the grant, it 
would seem to forbid that some who have committed impeachable 
crimes could, by their own act or the act of any earthly power, place 
themselves without the pale of this comprehensive declaration. 

In addition to this grant of jurisdiction, the clause contains the 
general rule of practice in this court: the judgment it may pronounce 
and a limitation on the effect of that judgment. It will not be main- 
tained that the second part which relates to the rule of practice 
limits the generality of the grant. If any limitation is therein con- 
tained, it must be found either in that which relates to the judgment 
or in the limitation on the effect of that judgment. Does this lan- 
guage, “Judgment in cases of im hment shall not extend further 
than to removal from office and disqualification to hold and enjoy any 
office of honor, trust, or profit under the United States,” limit the 

eneral jurisdiction contained in the first part of the clause which 
includes “all impeachments?” To effect this result it must operate as 
an exception out of the previously-granted power, in that its pro- 
visions are so contradictory that both cannot stand together. 

It is not contradictory of the extent of the grant so as to forbid the 
impeachment of one who at the time of trial or judgment held no of- 
fice, as it only fixes the utmost limit to which the 8 may 
extend. It does not require that the criminal shall be removed from 
office, but, if the circumstances and criminafity justify, the judgment 
may include a removal from office. If he be not in office that por- 
tion of the judgment cannot be inflicted, but still whatever judgment 
the circumstances warrant, not exceeding full disqualification, may 
be imposed. He may be reprimanded; he may be disqualified to hold 
a judicial office, or a military office only, or all offices, as may seem 
just. This clause finds a striking parallel in most of the penal stat- 
utes, which empower courts to impose a penalty of fine or imprison- 
ment not beyond a given limit, or both, or either, in which case any 
part of the penalty may be inflicted. 

Under a similar constitutional power the senate of Pennsylvania, in 
the trial of Judge Addison, who had been im hed for an impeach- 
able crime in the disc of a judicial office, sentenced him onl 
that he should not exercise under the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania a judicial office during the term of his life. A strong and very 
convincing argument was made in that case that the sentence need 
not and should not go so far, but should only extend under the cir- 
cumstances of the case to mere reprimand; and it seemed to be con- 
ceded that under this clause a mere reprimand might have been given, 
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and nothing further. So there are any number of panishments that 
may be inflicted upon a defendant independently of that of removal 
from office, still coming under the clause of disqualification to hold 
an office. 

Aud herein I would also notice this distinction, that the power to 
disqualify from holding office does not, per se, involve the necessity 
to remove from oflice, because your sentence may not be that he shall 
be disqualified from holding the particular office he is then enjoying; 
but he may be disqualified from holding some other office, or some 
other sentence that the court may see proper to inflict. That, then, 
is not a correct construction of this clause of the Constitution which 
says that disqualification necessarily involves removal from office, 
because you need not give full disqualification, but only partial, as 
your judgment. It is hence relieved from that notice taken by Judge 
Story and to some extent conceded by others in their discussions of 
this question. 

Hence it does not seem to contravene the general grant of power. 
The last part of this clause, which says, “ but the party convicted 
shall nevertheless be liable and subjoct to indictment, trial, judgment, 
and punishment according to law,” only guards against the pleading 
of this oficial punishment for oficial or impeachadle crime as a defense in 
the courts of law, and has no significance as a limitation of the power 
of the court of impeachment. 

The only remaining provision in the Constitution which requires 
consideration in this stage of the inquiry is the fourth section of the 
second article, which is: 

The President, Vice-President, and all civil officers of the United States, shall be 


removed from office on impeachment for, and conviction of, treason, bribery, or 
other high crimes and misdemeanors, ri 


Prior to the introduction of this section, the power of this court had 
been declared to include “all impeachments.” The mode of practice 
had been in a 8 way established; its judgment had received its 
limitations and qualifications; the subject of the tribunal for impeach- 
ment had been fully considered and finished. The second article, which 
embraces the executive department of the Government, was then 
taken up. The subject under consideration in this article in the 
minds of the constituent delegates did not include the jurisdiction of 
any court. They were providing a mode by which the several offi- 
cers included in this department of the Government they then had 
under consideration, in case their longer continuance in office should 
endanger the Republic, should be removed. If this section were in- 
tended as a definition of the powers of the court of impeachment, 
either as to the persons on whom these powers should be exercised or 
the crimes of which if should take cognizance, the location is truly 
remarkable. The naturalist would not be more surprised to find the 
orange or palmetto-tree growing in full luxuriance in Greenland than 
the constitutional commentator would be to find a section with such 
an object among the powers and duties of the Executive. It is truly 
thus located a rare exotic. Judge Story remarks: 

By some strange inadvertence this part of the Constitution has been taken from 
its connection, and with no great propriety arranged under the head which 
embraces the organization and rights and duties of the executive department 
Storys Commentaries, volume 1, section 788. 

We maintain that there is no wislocation; it is not thrown out of 
its regular order. The character of those who gave language to this 
voice of the people, the Constitution, was so high, that it can scarcely 
be conceived that they would be guilty of so illogical a thing as to 
finish a court of impeachment, then step clear out of the jndiciary, 
step outside of the duties of the Senate, step outside of the duties of 
the court, and then distinctly in a separate clauso define the powers 
of a court which they had already fully defined ; because we maintain 
that impeachment itself is a complete definition of those powers, and 
a defipition that in itself is amply suficient for a limitation of juris- 
diction and for the conferring of the ample powers of the grant. 

Such a mislocation of this section is not conclusive that it is not a 
new jurisdictional clause, but is sufficient to excite inquiry and sug- 
gest a doubt. To sustain the plea to the jurisdiction in this case, this 
clause must be construed— 

First. To limit the grant of power to try “all impeachments“ to 
impeachments against civil officers; and to this I would call your 
special attention, because that is all we propose to discuss especially. 

Second. To such civil officers as shall at the date of and during the 
trial choose to continue in office and abide the judgment of the court. 
I say “ during the trial,” because if it be true that the removal from 
oflice is the reason why this is a jurisdictional grant, the person im- 
peached might, after you had gone through all the formalities of trial, 
then resign and bid you detiance and say, You cannot remove me 
from office; having no power to execute, you have no powerto judge.” 
As we progress further in the argument, we shall show that this isin 
opposition to every recognized principle of law that has ever been 
adopted in other judicatures, 

Third. To change that clause of section 3 of article 1 so that in- 
stead of leaving a discretion in the court as to the extent of the puu- 
ishment, it will require that in all cases of impeachments, on convic- 
tion the defendant impeached must be removed from office. To this 
I would call your attention also, that the clause which conferred the 
power upon the court clearly intended that there should be a discre- 
tion in this court, at least in some cases; and if there is a discretion 
in some cases to be left to this court, this clause cannot be a defini- 
tion of the power of impeachment. 
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Another assumption must follow, that all impeachments shonld be 
limited to “ treason, bribery, and other high crimes and misdemean- 
ors,” or all the prior assumptions are vain; for if judgment of re- 
moval from office be not sach a necessary and indispensable part of 
the judgment as to oust the jurisdiction of the court in case it cannot 
be rendered, still this section would leave the defendant liable to trial 
and judgment by this tribunal. None of these postulates would be 
granted; but, on the contrary, the better reason would as to each, it is 
claimed, on carefal examination be found to be in the negative. But 
to enter fully into the discussion of each would require a more full 
treatise on the subject of parliamentary impeachment than either the 
time or the necessities of this trial would permit or require. Hence, 
except as they may incidentally occur in the consideration of the 
second, no further notice will formally be taken of any of them. 

The defendant was a civil officer of the United States at the time 
of the commission of all the alleged crimes charged in the articles. 
If his case be not included in the general jurisdictional clause grant- 
ing the Senate power to try all impeachments, it must be because this 
section is to operate as an exception out of the general power, in that 
he is not now an officer of the United States, or as a proviso qnalify- 
ing it in such a way that it should be construed to read, “the Senate 
shall have power to try all im hments, provided at the time of 
trial the accused shall continue in office,” or it must be a particular 
clause repugnant to the generality of the grant. It need not be con- 
sidered whether it be an exception or proviso, as its collocation for- 
bids such a construction, 

The only debatable ground is the question whether this clause is 
repugnant to the general grant. The first power is that which is 
placed in the Honse of Representatives, which shall have “the sole 
power of impeachment.” This clause leaves it discretionary with the 
House whether all impeachments shall be prosecuted or not, implying, 
if the offense be trivial, the offender insignificant, or the crime of rare 
occurrence, the discretion will not be exercised. On the other hand, 
if the offense be heinous, the offender conspicuons, and the crime 
common ard polluting to the administration of government, this 
tribunal shall be invoked to restore safety and purity. 

The word “ sole” forbids any private person to start the machinery 
of impeachment and denies to all the world the right to legally dis- 
pare the propriety of the prosecution, if an impeachable crime has 

een committed, after the House shall have determined upon insti- 
tuting proceedings. 

I should call your attention to this: that as the people have seen 
proper to confer upon the House of Representatives the right to prose- 
cute impeachments, and as that power must be conferred upon some- 
body, they have assumed that the House will not exercise this dis- 
cretionary power except when the emergencies of governmental safety 
shall require it, so that the Senate need not inquire, nor have they a 
right to inquire, whether the House will exercise this power improvi- 
dently or thoughtlessly. When the House has made up its mind that 
a crime is of a terrible character, the people have said you have the 
right to judge whether it shall be proseented or not. The House may, 
I maintain, prosecute a common custom-house officer when it sees 
proper; but if it see proper to prosecute even the lowest of the offi- 
cers of the Government, and conceives that it is its 1 8 Boe to do, it 
exercises its constitutional rights, and it is the duty of the Senate to 
try it; but it is not probable, and the people so thought when they 
gave this power of attorney, the Constitution, to their Representa- 
tives, that it would not be exercised unless it were necessary to sub- 
serve the general good of the Republic. 

So that this discretion is in the House whether they will prosecute 
or not; and the learned counsel need give himself no trouble as to the 
53 of your ever being called upon to try offenses committed 

y forty millions of people, because the House of Representatives will 
eliminate from the forty million all that the general safety and gen- 
eral welfare of the Republic do not demand ought to be prosecnted. 
But we do not maintain—and I wish now to state it lest I may be 


‘misunderstood from what I have now said—that we have any right 


to prosecute any other than official crime. The House of Represent- 
atives cannot prosecute a private citizen who has not been guilty of 
official crime. It is not included in the er of impeachment in 
England or elsewhere. I shall consider this further, however, as we 
proceed in the argument. 

The second grant of the people is The Senate shall have the sole 
power to try all impeachments.” In consequence of the infrequent 
use of this power its definition is at first glance uncertain. If the 
term “murders” or “all prosecutions for murder” were substituted 
for the word “impeachments,” so that the clause should read “ to try 
all murders” or “ to try all prosecutions for murder,” it would take 
a very distinctly-expressed repugnant clause to divest the jurisdiction’ 
of the court. Then if the word“ impenchments“ had a meaning to 
the framers of the Constitution as detinite as “ murder,” or if it had 
any meaning whatever, that word indicated must require a no less 
distinctly-expressed repugnant clause to divest this court of the right 
to adjudge it. And here in the languageof Professor Dwight, which 
is found in 6 American Law Register, New Series, page 257: 

The Constitution refers to impeachment without defining it, It assumes its ex- 
istence, and silently points nglish precedents for knowledge of detail. Weare 


to E 
reminded of the statement that the Constitution is an instrument of enumeration, 
and not definition. 


The Constitution then has named the power, assuming that the sig- 
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nification of that name was known. The language is that of En- 
glish parliamentary law; and whatever it then signified the framers 
of the Constitution meant it should signify here; otherwise it is 
meaningless, and the whole grant an inanity. 

Im hment, like the common law, was a work of time. At first 
but indistinctly limned out, but little by little, with each recurring 
case, its characteristics were developed until finally in the Constitu- 
tion of our country it stands forth with fully-delineated features. 
Of German origin, there the accusing and adjudicating tribunals were 
one and the same, but then, although in the constitution of the tri- 
bunal the maxim which forbids the prosecutor to be the judge was 
violated, the crime to be punished was official crime, visited with 
civil and official punishments. Imported into England, the prosecut- 
ing and judging tribunals were separated. The Commons prosecuted; 
the Peers judged. This was one step toward the perfection of the 
proceeding. There, as in Germany, the crimes impeachable were 
official crimes, and the punishment was alike civil and official, as in 
Germany. By the judgment of the high court of impeachment the 
officer was often deprived of his office and politically disqualified. 
Bat the citizen, too, by the same judgment in the same case, was often 
deprived of his life or his property. The punishment of the officer 
and citizen was merged in one he eous sentence, As the 
English constitution improved on the German by separating the A sro 
cuting from the judging tribunal, so the Constitution of the United 
States prayed on thatof England by 333 tho conviction and 
the punishment of the officer from that of the citizen. By the Con- 
stitution the officer is to be judged by one tribunal for his official 
crime. He is to be judged by another as a man or citizen. By one 
tribunal he is sentenced for his official crime, a sentence that oper- 
ates on him only as an officer; by the other he is sentenced as the 
citizen by the deprivation of some of his personal rights. The sen- 
tence of one tribunal may be removal from office and disqualification 
to hold any office under the Government, which amounts to official 
death, or any other official punishment of inferior degree. In the 
other he may be sentenced to physical death, or any other usual per- 
sonal punishment of inferior degree. The one tribunal deals with 
the officer as an officer, and on conviction inflicts an official punish- 
ment; the other deals with the offender as a citizen, and on convic- 
tion imposes a personal punishment. 

This separation between the officer and the citizen is that which 
now perfects the jurisdiction of this court and fully defines what 
ought to be the power of a court of impeachment. It treats the two 
subjects as thongh they were different men: the officer as one man, the 
citizen as another, though it may be the same individual that 
commits the two crimes, yet he is adjudged for each crime in its own 
appropriate tribunal. Hence our system has perfected that which 
was born in Germany, matured partially in England, and completely 
consummated here, 

This brief résumé loads to the definition of impeachment as used 

_in the Constitution as the parliamentary prosecution of official crimes. 
No formal definition perhaps has been announced. But with this 
view no work within our reach has been found to di Im- 
peachable crimes, as administered in courts of impeachment, have 
always been official crimes. 

On this subject I wish to call your attention to a complete review 
of the anthorities. I have not made it here, because it would be a 
work of days, and it would be trespassing upon your time more than 
would be justified. But if you go over the cases cited in Comyns’s 
Digest, Bacon’s Abridgment, or any other work treating of the sub- 
ject of impeachment, you will find that there is no case in which the 
crime was not official crime. The case that comes nearest contra- 
vening this definition is that of Doctor Sacheverell, a parson of the 
English Church, who was prosecuted for preaching a seditious ser- 
mon. Here at the first blush it might seem as though it was a pri- 
vate citizen who was prosecuted. But when you go back to the facts 
of the case, this state of facts exists. In Enyland there is an estab- 
lished church; he was a minister or parson of this church, officiating 
ministerially, and under the established church. At first advowsons, 
as you will all recollect, were presentative, collative, and donative. 
Douative are those which are held by the king in his own person. 
An advowson, “the right of presentation to ecclesiastical bene- 
fices.” The king appoints in all donative advowsons either himself 
or a subject to whom he has granted the franchise to appoint in his 
stead. Justice Blackstone says that in the first instance all were do- 
native; those that are not now donative, that are presentative or col- 
lative, have become so through time, but they all trace back to the 
great fountain of office and honor, the king, He commissions. They 
ure really oflicers of the Government; they ate really discharging 
duties under the laws of that government, commissioned by the 
king, directly or indirectly receiving their emoluments and pay from 
the government. Hence that case, which is the only one that can be 
found that appears in any way to contravene the general definition 
is not in collision with that detinition, but rather iu su port of it. 

But I may say here that a sporadic case can be found in opposition 
to almost every principle on earth ; and he who is so omnivorous as to 
take down everything that comes before him must inevitably have 
much food that is difficult of digestion. Even if a single case were 
found which differed from this definition, it would not break down 
the great principle running through hundreds of years. 

- Then, it ofiicial crime was always that which was prosecuted by 


impeachment, as understood by our fathers, it coversthe Blount case 
in this: The Blount case decided that it must be an officer of the 
United States who was impeached. The very definition of impeach- 
ment says it must be an officer of the United States, because an officer 
of a State as to the United States is a mere citizen, and you cannot 
impeach a citizen in any court of im hment. So that this detini- 
tion of impeachment, which will be found to be consistent with as I 
believe every decided case, and if it be not with every case, the case 
that does not conform to it is exceptional, we say it completely em- 
braces the Blount case without calling into requisition anything from 
the fourth section of the third article of the Constitution with refer- 
ence to it. 

In Rawle on the Constitution it is asserted : 

eee. be committed equally b vate persons or 
pub lr n 

That is the way our ancestors understood it, that an offense which 
could be committed only by an officer was all that was the subject of 
impeachment. This statement Judge Story cites with approval, as 
found in 1 Story, section 801. 

I made inquiry also of Mr. Spofford, the Congressional Librarian, 
and on research he states to me that he found no ease that did not come 
within the statement that officers only were prosecuted, and his 
researchés, as you all know, are usually exhaustive and complete. 
Hence I will assume that this is the definition of what im hment 
means, official crime per se; and the Constitution, when it says the 
Senate shall have the power to try all impeachments, says this Senate 
shall have power to try all cases of official crime; the House of Rep- 
resentatives, it is to be remembered, is the power to prosecute, the 
House having a discretion whether they will call all official crime 
before you or not. 

I wish also to eite from Blount’s case as an authority to show that 
in that case this view was asserted and not denied ; that is, that the 
definition of im hment itself meant official crime. On page 2266 
of the volume of the Annals of Congress containing that trial, I read 
from the ment of Mr. Dallas—and here I may say that Wood- 
deson himself, by not considering the force of what Justice Black- 
stone had said, left the impression that commoners as commoners, 
not in office, were subject to impeachment, and that is commented on 
by Mr. Dallas in his argument. He says: 

Speaking of Wooddeson’s lectures— 

That all the king’s subjects are impeachable in Parliament; but with this dis- 
tinction, tanta pore nat eee, before his peers of any crime, a commoner 
(though it was erly otherwise) can now be with misdemeanors 
only, not with any capital offense.” This ition, however, must be understood 


in coincidence with eral icy pn asly stated; and then all subjects are 
im le, because all su ma ——— publis wlhcers: The in- 
stances specified in Wooddeson are . 


tion of impexchment by the Commons can be traced in the 


So that Mr. Dallas has made the same investigation pb pee: y that 
I have with reference to this subject, and came to the conclusion, 
after examining the authorities cited by Mr, Wooddeson and the sev- 
eral digests, and found that the very word “impeachment” itself de- 
fined that it included nothing but official crime, 

The Constitution izes two characters of crime as distinct ; 
those committed by an officer in his official relation, to which an 
official punishment as a penalty is affixed; the other, individual crime 
by the citizen, of which a personal punishment is the incident; and 
although the officer and the citizen may be one, and he may commit 
two crimes, the official and personal, by one act he cannot in the 
same tribunal receive punishment for both, but if both are to be pun- 
ished, the operation of two different tribunals must be invoked. The 
official crime, as such, cannot be punished in the ordinary courts of 
law. Then if the official crime is not to pass unpunished, it must be 
punished by this court. To nea the conclusion that a character 
of crime that strikes at the foundation of civil government is by a 
subsequent repugnant clause in the greater number of instances 
placed beyond the reach of the powers of the only court by which it 
can be punished, is scarcely to be credited. If to this be added the 
fact that such a conclusion must always leave it to the option of the 
criminal whether he will be panished or not, requires a larger devel- 
opment of credulity than the most of mankind can ever be expected 


to . 

New, is there such a repugnancy between this clause and the gen- 
eral grant which went before as to call for this superabundant cre- 
dulity? If this section be considered in the view that it has some 
jurisdictional power or effect more than merely to require upon the 
commission of a given character of impeachable offense by a certain 
class of officers and conviction therefor a fixed punishment must be 
inflicted, which is the view most favorable to the defendant, then it 
must be claimed a repausa, arises from the fact that the criminal 
must be a civil officer of the United States. This is not repugnant 
to the general grant, as it is only one who is or was an officer of the 
United States who could commit an im hable crime, as the offense 
must be official. In this we join hands with the honorable counsel 
and say that he must be an officer of the United States. But the ma- 
terial question arises after this, When must he be an officer of the 
United States? At the time he committed the crime, or at the time 
he is convicted ? 

Unless this question is to be answered in opposition to all the course 
of procedure in criminal law, it is the locality or status of the crim- 
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inal at the commission of the crime that establishes alike his guilt 
and the jurisdiction to which he should be held amenable. 

If this clause of the Constitution may be viewed in three different 
aspects, the aspect that he might be impeached after election for an 
offense committed before he went into office would fill all that has 
been discussed by the counsel for the defendant. That is, a man 
might commit treason to-day, he might commit bribery to-day, he 
wight have received a presidential pardon therefor, and four years 
from this time he might be elected to office; and, if his being in office 
and conviction of treason and bribery, according to the limitations 
they propose to use this article for, were the terms that defined the 
impeaching power, he could, for that bribery for which he had been 
pardoned, still be impeached and removed from office. This is not 
true. There is some time at which it means he shall be an officer. It 
does not mean that he shall always have been an officer, but it means 
some specific time, and we maintain that that specific time, inaccord- 
ance with every precedent in criminal law, is the time at which the 
offense was committed. It is the locality or status of the criminal at 
the commission of the crime that establishes alike his guilt and the 
jurisdiction to which he shall be amenable. 

If the crime be committed in one county or district and after the 
deed is done the criminal escapes into another county, the jurisdic- 
tion of the court where the crime is committed is never questioned. 
An illustration was used by one of the defendant’s counsel to show 
that they could step out of the jurisdiction of a criminal court. He 
called to his assistance the fragile fabric of civil cases to illustrate 
this criminal one. I take the ground now distinctly that this isa 
criminal case; that removal from office and disqualification is a pun- 
ishment; and, in support of this, the case of Cummings rs. State of 
Missouri, 4 Wallace, and Jn re Garland, in the same volume, fully 
corroborate me that it is a punishment; and we think that this is 
conformable to the doctrine asserted on impeachments heretofore. 

If astatute declare that certain acts of a cashier of a bank orother 
trustee shall constitute embezzlement, it would never for a moment 
be entertained that the criminal by resigning the office of cashier or 
trustee could thereby escape the punishment for his crime by plead- 
ing that at the time of information or trial had he was not cashier 
or trustee, and therefore was not covered by the provisions of the 
penal statute. All the statutes with reference to that subject speak 
of the crime, that if the cashier did so and so, or if the trustee did so 
and so, he shall suffer such and such punishment. Should not this case 
receive the same construction? Substitute for cashier or trustee the 
case ofa President committing treason, bribery, &c., and whatinterpre- 
tation would you give it? You would say it did not mean he must be 
President at the time of trial. You would say that it does not mean he 
must be President at the time of conviction or at the time of sentence. 
But you would say it means he must be President at the time he did 
this wrong. As to the illustration proposed by defendant’s counsel, if 
General Jackson were living at the Hermitage to-day and the House 
should see proper to impeach him for some removal of the deposits 
from banks while he was President would you have authority totry ? 
I say if he committed the crime while in office and the House of Re 
resentatives of the United States, endowed as they are with the right 
to judge whether he shall be impeached or not, say he should be im- 
peached you have the power to try him, whether it was General Jack- 
son or no matter who it was. 

There is no limitation to crime except that by express statutory en- 
actment. Limitations to crime are made by statute, and not by in- 
ferences. At the common law, if a servant killed his master or a wife 
her husband, it was petit treason. If a servant should plead that the 
deceased, at the time of information made or at the time of verdict 
rendered, was not his master, that would be the truth ; still the court 
would reply, as we reply to this defendant, “ You were his servant at 
the time of the commission of the crime, and your condition at the 
time you did the deed is that which fixes your guilt or innocence.” 
Almost every penal statute for the punishment of crimes by an officer 
speaks of the subject of the statute as an officer of the United States; 
yet it never occurred that it at all implied that the criminal should, 
at the time information was made against him, be an officer of the 
United States. He may have resigned, but the stain of his crime re- 
mains. 

This we will illustrate by the very case under discussion. Allow 
me to call your attention for a minute to the very statute under which 
in a criminal court this defendant would have to be brought to the 
bar, (section 1781, Revised Sehnen) If a court should give the 
same construction to the statuto which the connsel for the defendant 
ask you to give to the Constitution of the United States, they would 
have to refuse jurisdiction, for it speaks of him as an officer of the 
United States. Take section 1781: 


Every member of Congress or any officer or agent of the Government who di- 
rectly or indirectly takes, receives, or agrees to receive any money, property, &o.— 


_ Going on and giving the limit of the punishment. The language 
18— 
Every member of Congress or any officer or chief of any Department of the Gov- 


ernment. 

Their plea to the court of the District of Columbia would be, “Iam 
not an officer of the United States, as that statute says. Not being 
an oficer of the United States, can you prosecute me? Have I not 
made out a full and complete case?” Senators, how can you say that 


the Constitution, using identically the same language that is used in 
every statute relating to the same snbject-matter, shall receive a dif- 
ferent construction from that which every court under all cireum- 
stances has given to such statutes? We maintain that there is not 
even plausible color for such an argument as that. If you yourselves 
should appear in any court of criminal jurisdiction with such a plea, 
it occurs to me that you would feel that you were disgraced in your 
professional character. ` 

Then that portion of the section, “the President, Vice-President, 
and all civil officers of the United States, shall,” &c., by the ordinary 
rules of construction signifies that the time when the accused was 
required to be an officer of the United States is at the time of com- 
mitting the crime. 

I refer to the case of Lord George Sackville, who at the battle of 
Minden commanded the British forces under Prince Ferdinand, who 
for disobedience to the command of his superior officer or cowardice 
fell into disgrace. In September, 1759, he resigned. His resignation 
was accepted immediately, and he was dismissed from all official em- 
permet. In February, 1760, a court-martial was called to try him. 

he question was submitted to the twelve ju ges of England whether 
a citizen could be subjected to a conrt-m. . The judges responded 
that he could. After full consideration they decided him subject to 
the judgment of that tribunal, notwithstanding his resignation. He 
was accordingly tried by court-martial and convicted. 

On this same subject I will call the attention of the Senate for a 
moment to Scott on Military Law. With this authority one of the 
honorable counsel for the defendant must be very familiar, for he de- 
livered an opinion upon it, I see at the foot of the page. But I shall 
not quote his opinion as an estoppel. Estoppel seems to be the fa- 
vorite doctrine of the counsel for the defendant. I will not ask that 
he shall be estopped by it, but I will ask if it is the truth you shall 


accept it. 

Section 630 is as follows: 

No m shall be liable to be tried and punished by a court-martial for 
any o! which shall appear to have been commi more than two years before 


the issuing of the order for such trial, unless the person, by reason of having ab- 
sented himself, or some other manifest impediment, shall not have been amenable 
to justice within that period. 

I now read from the note: 

In the only instances in which this phase of the question of jurisdiction has been 

u by the civil courts of our own country, it has been affirmed that the 

jurisdiction of courts-martial com: ed all offenses committed while the offender 

subject to the Rules and Articles of War, whether he had or had not continued 
in the military service. 


That is, all offenses committed while he was snbject to the Articles 
of War, whether at the time of trial he had or had not cuntinued in 
the military service. 

Mr. Cushing at one time delivered an opinion that he could not be 
tried ; that whenever he went out of service the power of the court- 
martial to try him was gone; that its jurisdiction was divested, In 
consequence of this opinion of Caleb Cushing, an express statutory en- 
actment was made to repudiate that doctrine as found in a section in 
the same work. I have not the sections rightly numbered, and, as it 
will take me too long to find it, I will not read the section enacted 
for the pu of avoiding the opinion given by Mr. Cushing. This 
is Mr. Cushing’s opinion : 

Attorney-General Wirt was of opinion that soldiers discharged in consequence 
of the zation of 1821 were no longer subject to military law, at least for 
the completion of a punishment which in its character looks to their restoration to 
the military service when the punishment shall be over, as sentences to confine- 
ment, hard labor, &. There is color for the opposite opinion, but I hold this to be 
the safest and soundest on the law as it stands. 


; Judge Black, while Attorney-General, delivered the following opin- 
on: 


It is by no means clear that this circumstance [the dismissal of the officer whose 
case was then under advisement) placed him beyond the jurisdiction of a court- 


He remarked also that— 

In England the jurisdiction of a court-martial under such circumstances was 
unanimously sustained by the twelve snipes in the case of Lord George Sack- 
ville, and their decision is recognized as law by Tyler, page 113, in Grifiith's 
Notes, page 32, and in other respectable works on military law and courts-martial. 

This point was incidental only to the question before Mr. Black, and 
he explained that its introduction— 

Was not for the of un an ion it, but to avoid miscon- 
ception, because 8 een ioe 3 that the jurisdic- 
tion of a court-martial expires with the ier's term of service. 

Section 1070 of Scott’s Military Law reads as follows: 

This article of war— 

Section 630, which I have read 
is a statute of limitations in case of proceedings to punish persons for offenses 
“arising in the land forces.” Aa at sient ‘advised, Tao not see what provision 
oi the 5 statute, or principle of common law can be invoked to pre- 
vent the arrest trial of a person by court-martial for a military offense com- 
mitted while such person was an officer or soldier of the Army of the United States 


Italicized i 
after the expiration of the term of service, so that the order for the trial is issued 
within the time limited by the Article of War. 

That is, within two years. 

And so in principle it seems to have been held in the case of Lord George Sack- 
ville, as re; by Tyler in his treatise on courts-martial. 
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1071, In that case it appeared that, as the defendant had been dismissed from His 


Majesty's service previously to the prosecution against him, it was doubted under 


the mutiny act whether he was subject to the jurisdiction of the court; upon which ` 


that question was referred to the twelve judges, who certified that under the cir- 
cumstances of the case they saw no reason to doubt the jurisdiction of the court- 


of Massach’ 
brother judges, and re 


, 1830, it was held 
that a seaman who h: 


ber, 
had been arrested therefor 


ment. But within that term he is bound to observe the rules and regulations pro- 
vided for the government of the Navy, and is punishable for all crimes and offenses 
committed in violation of thom during his term of service. ‘There is no limitation 
of time within which he is to be prosecuted and tried for such offenses, but if th 
were it would be sufficient to show that the prosecution was wi 
the time of limitation,” 

In corroboration of this view, I suggest es? theme ge that when 
any one enters upon an office he is not relieved from all the duties 
and responsibilities of that office, civil and criminal, until they are 
Gt dagen ‘oes 

The pun ent by impeachment is an incident of a civil office, 

and he can no more throw off his responsibility criminally than he 

could throw off his responsibility civilly to account for the moneys 
that came to his 3 His official duties are not consummated 
until after he shall have performed all and e himself to every 
requirement of the law under which he went into office. 
herefore, it seems to me there is not even color for saying that this 
man is now out of office for the purpose of this prosecution, because 
he has not fulfilled all his responsibilities nor discharged all his du- 
ties. If he had retained some money that might have come to his 
hands, for which he was by law accountable, would his resignation 
discharge him from his obligation to account for it? Not for a mo- 
ment. If he has violated duties more sacred than that, will his resig- 
nation discharge him? It does not seem tome chat such an allegation 
conforms to reason 

The case of a discharged soldier seems a case much stronger than 
the present, as the courts-martial, with their judgments and sen- 
tences, are limited in jurisdiction, obnoxious to the common law, and 
always watched with suspicions vigilance. If a court-martial, whose 
jurisdiction is limited to the soldiery, a jurisdiction which we as free- 
men have always been taught to regard with the utmost vigilance 
and against which we would give the strictest construction, would 
not say that they could not take cognizance of a crime committed by 
a soldier when he was not in the y becanse he was discharged, 
can this court of impeachment acting as the representative of thirty- 
seven sovereign States? I would not say that you will give a different 
construction to that power of attorney, the Constitution of the United 
States, by which the 1 1 85 have authorized you to act. It is a 
question that ought to ecided, and ought to be decided in favor 
of that which requires the highest degree of care, and imposes upon 
the officer the fullest responsibility that he assumed at the time he 
entered on the duties of his office. The status of the criminal when 
he commits the crime is the plane on which he is to be judged. 

The next ground on which it may be claimed that this clause is re- 
pugnant to the general grant of jurisdiction is that all civil officers 
who are convicted on impeachment of treason, bribery, or high crimes 
and misdemeanors should be removed from office. From this it is 
argued if the court, from the condition of the criminal, cannot inflict 
the whole punishment prescribed by law, it has no jurisdiction and 
caunot inflict any portion of it. Such a statement in the ordinary 
courts of justice would meet with little favor. In larceny, the judg- 
ment nsually prescribed is that the konda be returned with fine and 
imprisonment. , If the criminal was likely to be prosecuted he could 
go back and restore the goods, and if this principle should hold, plead 
that the whole sentence which he had the lawful right to receive 
could not be inflicted, and therefore he would not submit to any trial 
or punishment. The pauper who should commit a crime which would 
entitle him to fine and imprisonment would plead his insolvency and 
divest the jurisdiction of the court. The felon who for some previons 
crime had been imprisoned for a limited time in those States in which 
murder in the first degree is punished with imprisonment for life 
might with impunity marder his jailer or any of his fellow-prisoners 
with whom he might be brought in contact, and when called to the 
criminal bar plead to the jurisdiction of the court that they could not 
imprison him for life in that he was now under a seutence for a part 
thereof, and as he could not receive from the hands of the court his 
full and just deserts he must have the right to claim exemption from 
trial and judgment. 

This mode of reasoning is treating the punishment as a right of the 
criminal, instead of ery were bis puuishment. The criminal can- 
not assign as error that the judgment was more favorable to him than 
the case required. (4 Blackstone, page 395.) Then it is not for this 
defendant to complain if his punishment in case of conviction is not 
commensurate with his deserts. 

I may state here as a general principle that the fact that a court 
has not power to enforce its judgments is never a ground on which 
yon can divest jurisdiction. If it were, what would be the condition 
of onr civil conrts now? In one-half or one-third of all the judg- 
ments they render, to use a common phrase, they get beaten in the 


ere 


execution; they cannot enforce their judgment. They put ont their 
execution; but they cannot collect the money And say this defend- 
ant’s counsel: “If you cannot enforce your sentence, you have no 
jurisdiction; yon cannot give a judgi.ent.” You cannot argue from 
the want of bility of the court to carry out that which it decides 
that it has no jarisdiction to decide. It has never been admitted, 
and never will be, I think. In the case of Rhode Island vs. Massa- 
chusetts a bill was filed by the solicitor of Rhode Island in the Su- 
prena Court of the United States to settle the boundary between the 

tate of Massachusetts and the State of Rhode Island, and this very 
plea was inte that the court could not enforce its sentence ; 
“how will you issue an execution or issue any mandate to asovereign 
State saying you shall abide by this boundary or this judgment which 
we shall render?” The Supreme Court, after considering it fully, 
and after it had been argues by the first lawyer of the nation at that 
time, decided they had jurisdiction. Because they could not carry 
out their decree could not prevent the court from rendering a judg- 
ment that would be binding. It does not follow that the court can- 
not enter into a case for want of jurisdiction. The personal inability 
of a defendant to receive and suffer the full sentence of a court can- 
not be interposed as a ground why the jurisdiction of the court shall 
not be sustained. That was well illustrated by my colleague yester- 
duy [Mr. Knorr] concerning the benefit of clergy. Because the 
thumb cannot be burned, therefore there can be no judgment by the 
court, and therefore the jurisdiction of the tribunal would be ousted! 
Can you sustain such a view as that in this tribunal f 

Mr. LOGAN. Mr. President, before the manager leaves that part 
of the case which he was discussing under the Articles of War relative 
to courts-martial, I have a question to propound. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the inquiry 
propounded by the Senator from Illinois, 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Article 61 of the Articles of War provides that any officer who is 
convicted of conduct unbecoming an officer and a gentleman shall be 
dismissed from the service. In a case where an officer of the Army 
should be tried under this article of war, after becoming a private 
citizen, what wonld be the judgment of the coursanartial | 

Mr. Manager JENKS. The judgment would be nothing, as it was 
in the case of Rhode Island vs. Massachusetts. It does not divest the 
pon of the court to try; it does not say that the court is powerless 

use the defendant is incapable to receive sentence. This is the 
want of capacity of the defendant, and not of the court; and a plea 
to the jurisdiction must be to the court,and not to the defendant. 
The plea on the part of the defendant of his incapacity must be to 
the court, and not tothe defendant. A plea on the part of the defend- 
ant of his incapacity must be putin bar. For instance, a criminal court 
cannot convict an insane person; bnt suppose one who is insane had 
committed a murder and he came into court under proper process, 
would the attorney for that insane man plead “ the court has no juris- 
diction,” or would he plead the incapacity of the defendant? they 
change their plea, and say “we are incapable,” then that question 
wou be pertinent; but this is a question of jurisdiction as to the 
court, and not of capacity as tothe defendant. We say he may be as 
incapable as can be, but that does not affect your power; it does 
not affect this question; so that you cannot reason at all, from the 
fact that the defendant cannot comply with the sentence of any court 
or that you cannot put any penalty upon him, that you are powerless. 
It is he that is impotent, not the court. 

My colleague [Mr. Hoar] also suggests (but the answer I have given 
I believe is the legal answer) that that is a case where the whole pen- 
alty is removal from the service. It would then come within the juris- 
diction of the House of Representatives to judge—that is their discre- 
tionary power—whether they would impeach or not. It would not 
be a question for the Senate, but a question of propriety on the part 
of the House, whether they would impeach; and, after they have 
passed upon the io, ped of that, whether you can render a judyment 
or not is immaterial if you have power to try. 

I would also call your attention very briefly a little farther to this 
view of the case, that the personal incapacity of a defendant never 
divests the jurisdiction of a court. On that point I would refer to an 
authority not altogether unfamiliar, I apprehend, Blackstone’s Com- 
mentaries. Treating of this subject concerning those who after judg- 
ment cannot receive sentence, he says: 

Another cause of regular reprieve is if the offender becomes non compos be- 
tween the judgment and the award of execution; for regularly, as was formerly 
observed, though a man be compos when he commits a capital crime, yet, if be be- 
comes non compos after, he shall not be indicted; if after indictment, he shall not 
be convicted; tf after conviction, he shall not receive judgment; if ES opr 
he shall not be ordered for execution ; for furiosus solo furore punitur, and the law, 
knows not but he might have offered some reason, if in his senses, to have stayed 
these respective proceedings. Itis therefore an invariable rule, when any time 
intervenes between the attainder and the award of execution, to demand of the 
prisoner what he hath toallege why execution should not be awarded against him ; 
and if he appears to be insane the judge in his discretion may aud ongoi to ro- 
prieve him. (Blackstone's Commentaries, Book 4, chapter 31, pages 395, 396.) 

That is, it amounts to a suspension of judgment. Suppose this de- 
fondant, after the prosecution had been instituted, had resigned; 
if the want of power to inflict the sentence isa question which is ad- 
dressed to the jurisdiction of the court, then he could come in and 
plead that you cannot judge this case, and you would have to stop right 
there. Then, if he should be appointed to office again, what would 
be the result? It would then just come in the same position of anin- 
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sane man; you would proceed with the judgment; and, if the re- 
moval must divest your power to pass any sentence and take away 
from you the right to disqualify, (which we maintain it does not by 
any logical view of the case,) all you could do would be simply to find 
the truth, and reserve your judgment, as the court would in a case of 
insanity, until he should be competent to receive the judgment. 

But let us take another view of this case. Suppose a man had been 
found guilty of murder, and he had been sentenced, and the day for 
execution had been fixed, and in order to avoid that execution he 
should drink himself into a state of maudlin insanity, and then, as 
you could not inflict punishment upon one insane, he would insist 
that you could not proceed with your execution. This would apply 
in this defendant’s case. He himself, by his own act, has rendered 
himself incompetent, if he is rendered incompetent, and he cannot 
plead that more than a man who drank himself drunk to prevent ex- 
ecution could prevent execution thereby. Wherever it is the fault 
of the defendant himself that he is disqualified, although he may be 
maudlin and really insane, yet he must suffer the punishment of the 
law when that weakness or incapacity is artificial, made by himself. 
So this defendant, if he comes in after you have granted him a reprieve, 
and says, “I have resigned for the purpose of dodging your jurisdic- 
tion,” you would say, as the executioner would say, No man can take 
advantage of his own default to clear himself from the result of his 
demerits.” 

But this may be viewed in another aspect. If the reason why this 
court has not jurisdiction is that the judgment of removal from office 
cannot be rendered, then if he were re-appointed he would be within 
the reach of that portion of the judgment; the reason would cease 
to exist and he would be subject to impeachment. The court of im- 
peachment would have jurisdiction every time he might be re-a 
pointed, but that jurisdiction would be divested as often as he might 
resign; and if it is only because the judgment of removal cannot be 
5 that the jurisdiction of the court is divested, the defendant 
need not resign till after the trial shall have been fully gone eee 
with, all except the judgment. If he finds it is going against him he 
can resign, aa, as a plea to the jurisdiction is never too late, he may 
plead it before the sentence, and the court, perhaps after weeks or 
months of laborious investigation, can only dissolve and make its 
best bow to the citizen of Iowa or elsewhere for having arrogated to 
itself the right to try a private citizen whom the House of Represent- 
atives of the Unfted States had been so presumptuous as to arraign 
at its bar. After the court should have dissolved and the House of 
Representatives had got fairly established at their legislative duties, 
the President, as some kind of compensation or atonement to this 
private citizen for the persecution to which he had been subjected, 
could re-uppoint him to the same office ; and, as often as the pertinacity 
of the people should demand a new prosecution, a new resignation 
and a new re-appointment could be gone through with and the very 
ee of all the provisions of the Constitution with reference to 

mpeachment be thwarted ; and this, too, in the face of the constitu- 
tional provision which denies to the President the power of pardon in 
cases of im hment. 

This, with other similar considerations, leads us to conclude that the 
signification of this clanse with reference to the subject of impeach- 
ment should not be construed as repugnant to the general grant to 
the Senate of power to try all impeachments, but simply signifies 
that if the criminal civil officer shall not before have been removed, 
the removal shall in all cases be inflicted as part of the sentence of 
the court. s 

Then to this grant in the Constitution which is general there is 
no proviso, no exception or repugnant clause within which the case 
under discussion comes. This view is corroborated by Mr. Rawle, 
who in his Commentaries on the Constitution, after discussing the 
perina who are liable to impeachment, concludes iu the following 

a 


nguage: 


From the reasons already given it is obvious that the only liable to im- 
pens are those who are or have been in public office. (Rawle on the Consti- 
tion, page 243.) s 


And tbis “have been” is not in 8 as the honorable counsel 
for the defendant seemed to think it was, It is a distinct substantive 
part of the sentence, and the best-considered part of the sentence 
probably in the whole paragraph. Judge Story expressly leaves it 
an open question, dismissing its further consideration by saying of it 
and a cognate question— 

Thay aro Ioni before the learned reader as matters still sub judice, the final 
decision of which may be reasonably left to the high tribunal constituting the court 
of impeachment when occasion will arise. (Story on the Constitution, 9 805.) 


In reference to Judge Story, the defendant’s counsel have quoted 
that authority as corroborating the view that an officer is not im- 
achable after he shall have resigned. Such is clearly not what 
ndge Story meant. Asin all the rest of his works, he presented the 
arguments and con, usually as they had been presented by others. 
If he had a distinctly formed opinion of his own, he announced it ; if 
he had none, he left it open. If there had been a judicial investiga- 
tion of the subject and it had passed under judgment, it was then an- 
nounced. So Judge Story meant just what he said when he said it 
must be left to you, and you alone, to settle this question ; and now 
it is for you to settle. 
English precedent, whence the framers of the Constitution derived 


their opinions on the subject, are distinctly in favor of the court re- | of 


taining its jurisdiction in this case. In the impeachment of Warren 
Hastings it appears that resolations were passed for his recall from 
India as governor-general of Bengal, in consequence of which, on the 
16th of June, 1785, he returned to London, and the first step toward 
his impeachment was not taken until the 17th of February, 1786, 
which was a motion made by Mr. Burke for a copy of the correspond- 
ence between him and the company from January, 1785, to January, 
1786; and on the 4th day of April, 1786, articles of impeachment were 
by Mr. Burke presented to the House of Commons against Warren 

18 late governor- general of Bengal, as “late Secretary of War” 
here. This case has a peculiar significance when it is remembered 
that it was so very recent as to be immediately in the presence of the 
framers of the Constitution—their daily reading at the very time they 
were engaged in their labor. In discussing the subject of impeach- 
ment, Colonel Mason expressly cited it to show the scope of the power 
o: Sears in England, as appears by the Madison Papers, volume 

š 528. S 

This case was immediately before the convention that framed the 
Constitution at the time they framed it, and when it was before them 
and it was a known fact that he was only a subject of England. If 
the convention had meant to say that it was not the status of the 
criminal at the time of committing the crime that fixed the jurisdic- 
tion, would they not have taken some to make the distinction 
between the English constitution and ours in regard to this subject ? 
To me this seems a pregnant negative. If they had not meant that 
this very case which was then cited before them, was in their daily 
papers, should not be regarded as anything of a guide as to what im- 
peachment meant, is it not singular that they never thought to gnard 
this by an express clanse that an officer could not be impeached after 
he had gone out of office 1 

On a prior day from the same authority we learn that the query 
with those who framed the Constitution was not, as it is with us, 
whether one who had been an officer but was out of office could be 
impeached, but the T reverse; whether it would be proper to im- 
peach the President or Vice-President while in office. 

In the Madison Papers, volume 2, page 1153, the following discus- 
sion occurred, as cited by the honorable counsel for the defendant. 
Allow me to read to you first the resolution, because you cannot de- 
rive the full signification of the motion unless you know the resolu- 
tion on which it was foun and in this resolution you will note 
the fact that it was only with reference to the President. There 
were no “civil officers” included in the clause, concerning which this 
motion was made, but only the President. It is article 9, as intro- 
duced by the committee; 

9. Resolved, That a national executive be instituted, to consist of a single per- 
son, to be chosen by the 1 re for the term of seven years, with 
power to carry into execution the national laws, to appoint to offices in cases not 
otherwise provided for, to be ineligible a second time, and to be removable on im- 
peachment and conviction of malpractices or neglect of duty. 


This has reference only to the President. Mr. Pinckney and Gou- 
verneur Morris made the following motion with reference to that 
resolution: 

Mr. Pinckney and Mr. Gouverneur Morris moved to strike out this part of the 


resolation ; 
To be removable on impeachment and conviction of malpractice or neglect of 


duty. 
Mr. Pinckney observed, he ought not to be impeachable while in ofice. 


Not while out of office, but he ought not to be impeachable while 
in office. The query with them was whether he should be impeacha- 
ble only in office. Did not that in itself imply that he was to beim- 
peachable when out of office? The clause conferring the general 
power of impeachment had gone before; but here it was pro 
to impose a special penalty on the President who should be guilty of 
these particular crimes, “ malpractice or neglect of duty.“ This clause 
alone referred to him; and then the motion was to strike out removal 
from office, because he ought not to be impeachable while in office, leav- 
ing him subject to the general jurisdiction which had gone before, 
that he should be impeachable at the discretion of the Honse. But 
the 1 was should he be subject to punishment of removal and 
other disqualifications? Then Mr. Davie, in reply to this motion 
that the President ought not to be impeachable while in office, said: 

If he be e Teer while in office he will spare no efforts or means what- 
ever to got hi re- elected. He considered this as an essential security for the 
good behavior of the Executive. 


What good would it do him to be re-elected if he could not be im- 
peached anyway if he was out of office? If it meant, as the learned 
counsel suggested it did mean, that he should not be im hed af- 
ter he had gone out of office, how would it be a harbor of safety for 
him to seek a re-election? This is what Mr. Davie said: “He would 
then spare no means to secure re-election” to avoid impeachment. 
He need not take that pains according to the learned counsel for the 
defendant, becanse when he had gone out of office he would become 
a citizen, and he would make his best bow to the tribunal and say, 
“You cannot impeach a citizen.” So we say that the very reverse of 
what the counsel for the defendant has cited this for is what the 
framers of the Constitution meant. 


2 3 concurred in the necessity of making the Executive impeachable 
while in oilice. 
Mr. GOUVERNEUR Morris. He can do no criminal act without coadjutors, who 
may be punished. In case he should be that will be a sufficient proof 
his innocence. Besides, who is to impeach? Is the impeachment: to suspend 
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his functions? Teikia nes, the mischief will go on. If it is, the impeachment will 


be nearly equivalent toa t, and will render the Executive dependent 
on those who are to impeach. 


Colonel Mason. No t is of more importance than that the tof impeach- 
„ Tigh 


They were not discussing, as the learned connsel says, whether the 

right of impeachment should exist at all, but whether the President, 

king of him alone and no other civil officer, should be removed. 

e query was whether he ought to be impeached while in office or 
left until after he had gone out, as indicated by Mr. Mason : 

Shall any man be above justice! Above all, shall that man be above it who can 


commit the most extensive injustice? When t crimes were committed, he was 
for punishing the principal as well as the jutors. 


So that it seems to me that this eee, instead of sustaining 
the eccentric view of it taken by the learned counsel for the defend- 
ant, is the very reverse. After very elaborate discussion our ances- 
tors concluded that a President might be impeachable while in office. 
During all that discussion on this very subject, it never occurred to 
any one to doubt the ps of impeachment after the criminal 
had gone out of office. Had the learned counsel for the defendant 
been there with this plea and that the President could not 
be impeached after he was out of office, how completely would the 
subject of impeachment have been exhausted. Mr. Pinckney would 
have denied the propriety of impeachment while in office. The learned 
connsel would have chimed in with the impropriety of impeaching 
the President after he had gone out of office. The result would have 
been pretty nearly what it would be now if 9 could be 
pleaded in bar of jurisdiction on impeachment, This subject of im- 
1 would have been completely eliminated from the Consti- 
tution. 

Another case of impeachment in the English House of Lords oc- 
enrred in 1806, which, as a precedent, from the facts on which it was 
founded, may afford some light on the question now to be decided. 
Viscount Melville was appointed to the office of treasurer of the navy 
on the 19th of August, 1782, in which he continued till the 10th of 
April, 1783. He was re-appointed on the 5th of January, 1784, and 
remained in office until the Ist of J une, 1800. On the 8th of April, 
1805, Mr. Whitbred introduced resolutions of censure and on the 9th 
moved in the House of Commons an address to the king et ig bi 
removal from the king’s council. He had been transferred from 
treasurer of the navy to the king’s council in the meantime. While 
this matter was under discussion Viscount Melville, on the 10th of 
April, resigned, just as this defendant resigned while this discussion 
was pending in the House of Representatives. The resignution was 
accepted the same day (as this was) and notice thereof officially com- 
municated to the House of Commons on the 29th of May, 1805, Mr. 
Whitbred gave notice in the House of Commons of a motion for the 
impeachment of Lord Melville. In pursuance of this motion articles 
were drawn, including, among others, transactions that occurred in 
the first term of his incumbency of the office of treasurer of the 
navy; and, although at the time of trial he held no office in England 
and it had been twenty-two years since he had first laid down the 
office which he held at the time of the commission of some of the al- 
leged crimes, the House of Peers took izance of the case and 
fully tried the defendant. At the time of trial twenty-four years 
had elapsed since some of the alleged criminal acts had been done. 

This case would establish at the same time that resignation did not 
divest jurisdiction and that without an express statutory enactment 
official impeachable crime is without limitation as to the time of its 
e Tees Once guilty, he is for life at the mercy of the impeach- 

ng tribunal. 

e case of Judge Barnard has been cited by several of my col- 
leagues and discussed somewhat at length. It is the only American 
5 directly upon the question under consideration. As to that, 

t is only necessary to say that the court sustained the jurisdictional 
power of impeachment. The likeness between that and this is more 
than an analogy. 

Blount’s case has been cited by the learned counsel, and one of them 
asserted as a part of his discussion of this case that we must stand 
upon the same principle that was there asserted, that all persons are 
liable to impeachment; and it has been announced by the second 
counsel who spoke for the defendant that the question you were to 
decide was whether you had jurisdiction over forty million people. We 
take no such ground as that, but distinctly repudiate it, and say that 
our definition of im hment, which we maintain is correct and de- 
rived from the whole series of adjudicated cases, confines this; that 
the jurisdiction of the Senate by the very naming of impeachment 
pr seisconfined toofficial crimes, and there are not forty million officers 

the United States, although there is a considerable number of them. 
But you have jurisdiction of every criminal official offense, of every 
official crime which may be committed by an officer, and it is in the 
discretion of the House of Representatives whether they will prosecute 
all official crimes before you ornot. It was anticipated, doubtless, by 
the framers of the Constitution that the House of Representatives 
would eliminate all cases from those within their discretionary power 
except such as from their character deserved judgment from this tri- 
bunal. So we do not stand upon that ground, but the very reverse; 
that no person can be impeached here who did not commit an 
official crime, and that no one who has not been an officer of the United 
States can commit an official crime. 


The Senator is not an officer of the United States; the Congress- 
man is not an officer of the United States. Why? In the formation 
of our Government three elements entered. There were the people, 
the States, and the General Government. The people are represented 
by the Congressmen; they receive their commissions directly from 
the a 5 They are the officers of the people of a State, and not of 
the United States. They may do official duty with reference to the 
United States, as some other State officers do now; but they are still 
officers of the State. The Senators represent the sovereignity of the 
several States; they represent the States, and as such are officers of 
the States, and not of the United States. So that a Senator is not 
impeachable in that he is not an officer of the United States. A Con- 
eee is not impeachable in that he is not an officer of the United 

tates but an officer of the people of a State. 

It leaves it, then, that those izable before this court are only 
those who are the Government oflicers of the United States, who are 
officers alike for every State, who receive their powers alike from 
every State, directly or indirectly, who are commissioned by the peo- 
ple of all the States, or who are commissioned by some person repre- 
senting the people of all the States. So that the officers of the United 
States are those included in the executive department of the Govern- 
ment, and every officer of that executive department we conceive to 
be impeachable before this tribunal. 

Now, why should it be that a civil officer should be impeachable 
rather than a military officer? Is the one more dangerous than the 
other? Were the framers of the Constitution more careful to guard 
one than the other? No. They simply took this into consideration : 
This provision simply meant that it was imperative that on impeach- 
ment for certain crimes of a high e, civil officers should be re- 
moved. Why not military officers? Because military talent is of a 
peculiar character. One man in an army may not represent only one 
man, but his name mA be good for a thousand, ten thousand, or 
more. Suppose you take the case of the Duke of Marlborough—a 
man noted perhaps for his avarice—a man who, if he had been prose- 
cuted for official malpractice under our Constitution, would have 
been removed from office had this power been extended to military 
officers as well as civil officers; but to remove the Duke of Marlbor- 
ough from the head of the armies of England would have been equiv- 
alent to yielding her place as a military nation in the face of the 
world. So there is a reason why military officers should not be nec- 
essarily removed. You may remove thei. If the demands of the 
Republic require you should remove them you should do it, but you 
are not compelled by the Constitution to do it. That is why it was 
made Ae nasa to civil officers alone, and in reference to civil offi- 
cers we have daily and hourly indications that if the very best of 
civil officers were to be removed, highest or lowest, abundance of 
people would spring up, numerous as the frogs of Egypt, fully com- 
petent and amply willing to fill the places, It was restricted as to 
military officers 8 of the character of the duties they have to 
perform; it was restricted as to naval officers for the same reason; 
and it was not, as I apprehend, for the cause suggested by Judge 
Story: that there were courts-martial to try their crimes, 

The spirit of our institutions is that the people shall all the time 
hold their hand on every officer in the United States. As to those 
that were elected by themselves, Con en, they placed it in the 

wer of Con to remove them. to those that represented the 

tates, they placed it in the power of those representing the States 
to remove them. That is, they held the power of removal all the 
time, directly or indirectly, and intrusted it to no single individual. 
As to the officers of the United States, who are those under the Ex- 
ecutive, they meant to hold the same hand upon them, and they did 
hold it. They meant that the military, the maritime, and the civil 
alike shall be subject to impeachment and trial, and that if it is neces- 
sary this court can drag from his height the military hero or may drag 
from his depths the hat pape custom-house officer. This is the 
view we take of this, and nothing more, We do not stand in opposi- 
tion to any principle contained in the Blount case; but in that Blount 
case there was nothing decided by the court that in any way collides 
with the views we have announced. 

I will now only call attention to the final resolution in that case, 
because I have a consumed almost double the time I intended. 

Mr. CONKLING. fore the manager enters upon another point, 
if it will not incommode him I should like to make an inquiry touch- 
inga statute he cited, and the argument he derived from it. 

he PRESIDENT pro tempore. The inquiry of the Senator will be 


be Se 
he Secretary read as follows: 

Section 1781 of the Revised Statutes, cited by Manager JENKS, con- 
cludes thus: “ And any * * * officer convicted of a violation of 
this section shall, moreover, be disqualified from holding any office 
of honor, profit, or trust under the Government of the United States.” 

If the respondent be convicted on the indictment said to be pend- 
ing under this section, can the judicial court pronounce the judgment 
required if in the mean time the Senate pronounces it; or should the 
court first pronounce judgment, what would be the weight of the fact 
in determining the province of the Senate ? 

Mr. Manager JENKS. We regard that fact as having little or no 
weight with reference to determining the authority of the Senate, be- 
cause, as I have already discussed and expressed my views, from the 
fact that the court has not power to inflict any portion of its sentence 
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you cannot infer that the court has not power to try. Jurisdiction 
means the right to try and decide. If you take the definition of juris- 
diction, it is the right to try and decide. To judge is what it means. 
It does not necessarily imply to execute. Hence you try and decide 
and execute so far as the circumstances of the criminal will permit, as 
I have already illustrated. This case would have no relevancy if that 
be the correct view, that yo cannot argue from the fact that the 
court cannot inflict part of a punishment that therefore its jurisdic- 
tion is divested. 

With reference to the trial of President Johnson, as cited by the 
last counsel for the defendant, I have looked in vain to see any rele- 
vancy in that argument orin the opinions there quoted. Those opin- 
ions were delivered with reference to the case they were then trying. 
The question whether one who was not an officer is impeachable was 
not before the court. Anything that a court or a judge thereof may 
incidentally say in arguing the proposition before his mind is not to 
be considered as even the opinion of the individual who may have 
been deciding the question. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I will ask the counsel to read the finding in the 
Blount case. 

Mr, Manager JENKS. Yes, sir. I was drawn away from that by 
the question of the honorable Senator from New York. There were 
two motions made, and from the two the action of the court is de- 
rived. This was the motion made in the Senate: 

Resolved, That William Blount was a civil officer of the United States, within 
the meaning of the Constitution of the United States, and, therefore, liable to be 
im ed by the House of Representatives; 

crimes and misde- 


hat, as the articles of impeachment charge him with hi 
pop eta impr Pert merely of the United 


meanors, sipposed 
States, his plea ought to be overruled.—2 Annais of Congress, page 2318. 
It was substantially this: that a Senator of the United States is 
not a United States officer; and the whole argument in that case is em- 
braced in the two propositions which were announced by Mr. Dallas 
as the two propositions which they would undertake to maintain, 
which are found on page 2263 : 
1. That only civil officers of the United States are impeachable ; and that the of- 
23 ere ch an impeachment lies must be committed in the execution of a pub- 
© oi 
I may say here that the word “civil” was not discussed at all. It 
was not a matter of any account whether they were civil or military. 
We exactly assent to the proposition that it is only an officer of the 
United States—that is, an officer at the time of committing the crime— 
who is im hable ; and that the crime must be committed in the ex- 
ecution of public office. That was the argument of Mr. Dallas, and 
we stand exactly upon that. 
The next proposition is: 
2. That a Senator is not a civil officer impeachable within the meaning of the 
Constitution ; and that, in the instance, no crime or misdemeanor is charged 


to have been committed by W. Blount in the character of a Senator. 
These were the two propositions that Mr. Dallas and Mr. Ingersoll 
undertook to maintain. They did maintain these propositions, and 


we exactly accord with the view stated in these resolutions. I have 
read the resolution which was first offered in the Senate. I now 
read what followed: 


After debate, on motion, the court adjourned till twelve o'clock to-morrow. 
The court proceeded in the debate on the motion made on the 7th instant. 
That is— 

That William Blount was a civil officer of the United States within the meaning 
of tbe Constitution of the United States, and therefore liable to be impeached by 
the House of Representatives, 

That, as the articles of impeachment him with bigh crimes and misde- 
a eee, g E he was a Senator of the United 
States, his plea ought to be overruled. 

1 8 oe to agree thereto, it was determined in the negative—yeas 

nays 14. 

A counter-resolution was then offered, which is found on page 2319: 

The court is of opinion that the matter alleged in the of the defendant is 
sufficient in law to show that this court ought net to hold jurisdiction of the said 
impeachment, and that the said impeachment is 

This resolution was adopted by a converse vote of 14 to 11. The 
matter alleged in the plea on which these resolutions are founded is 
as follows, and thus italicized: 

That although true it is that he, the said William Blount, was a Senator of the 
United States from the State of Tennessee at the several ods in the said arti- 
J CA to, yet that he, the said W; is not now a Sen- 
ator, and is not, nor was at the several periods so as aforesaid referred to, an officer 


of the United States. 


“Ts not nor was an 2 the United States” was the substance 
of their plea. You will see from the argument of Messrs. Dallas and 
Ingersoll that they distinctly discussed the question whether he was 
an officer of the United States, and the finding was in conformity 
with the proposition as I have tofore stated it. So that the case 
of Blount in no way contravenes the view which we take of this 
case, 1 the contrary, rather corroborates it. 

Then, Senators, this proposition of the defendant presents itself to 
us in one general view, and I shall not consume more than five or ten 
minutes more at most. There was a contest in the history of En- 
glish law between pre tive and law. It was maintained by the 
adherents of the Crown that prerogative was above law. The earlier 
Stuarts contended for that principle, and when Parliament passed a 


law that did not accord with the views of the king, at occasional in- 
tervals the king assumed the right to suspend the law, maintaining 


that he had that prerogative. e contest never came between those 
two propositions distinctly until in the time of Thomas Wentworth, 
Earl of Strafford, and he among others finally asserted (being an 
officer of England) “that the little finger of the king should prove 
thicker than the loins of the law.” That placed the issue distinctly 
before the people. Shall the king's little r be greater than the 
loins of the law was the proposition they discussed, and the’stake 
was the life of a mighty nobleman. That stake was played for, and 
the freemen of England won. They said that the law is above every 
man; that the king cannot and shall not suspendit. Then, Senato 
can this defendant suspend the Constitution of the United States 
It gives i= the full power to try all impeachments. It gives the 
House of Representatives full authority to impeach. Is his little 
finger mightier than the loins of the Constitution? Should that 
proposition be maintained? Shall official corruption maintain itself 
as superior to the t organic law of this mighty Republic? We 
say neither he nor the Chief Executive is above the law. I make no 
charge against the Chief Executive, becanse I maintain it was only 
the perfidy of the defendant that induced the acceptance of the 
resignation. 

No man is above the law. If the decision were that you have no 
power to punish this crime, it is equivalent to saying that official 
crime can go Kapanane at the option of the criminal. This would 
not be conformable to what we believe to be right. Itis not con- 
formable to the general penea of right and justice. It was an 
infamy for him to go and withhold material facts to get his patron. 
the Chief Executive, who had trusted him, to accept his resignation, 
It was in itself a crime; and can he by heaping crime npon crime re- 
lieve himself from all punishment? It seems unreasonable. It is 
true it might be maintained upon the principle which we often find 
announced as an irony. Jean Jean, for stealing a loaf of bread, may 
be consigned to the galleys, and with ball and chain, in the burnin 
sun, may be made to work for years and years, although that loaf o 
bread was to supply the wants of hungering children. But it has 

into an irony that if a man hasstolen a hundred, let him steal a 
million and he passes from the grade of a criminal to a model specu- 
lator, and even sometimes is regarded as a benefactor. In this tri- 
bunal at least that principle ought not to exist. The assertion which 
is made in bitter irony upon the justice of our country is the ve 
3 upon which the defendant stands. “I was a criminal; 

d done harm enough apparently, but I see myself in danger, and I 
commit the additional patie of betraying him who had trusted me, 
and by doing this additional crime Ihave heaped up crime enough to 
get beyond the range of the law. I made my former crime, which 
was insufficient perhaps, a million instead of a hundred.” They urge 
the bitter irony of the crowd as the principle on which this case 
should be decided. We insist that this principle be not ized. 
What does he bring here to this tribunal as an expiation for his of- 
fense? He meee his own perfidy ; his own betrayal of trust. He 
does not bring the last drop of the patriot hero’s blood; he does not 
bring the last sigh of devoted love; he does not bring the tear of the 
penitent; but he says, “I hold up my own perfidy, my own betrayal 
of my patron, as a screen. Under this panoply I stand, and by this I 
divest the jurisdiction.” Senators, shall this be recognized as a suffi- 
cient shelter for the defendant in this case? 

Mr. WHYTE. I move that the Senate sitting in the trial of this 
case take a recess for twenty minutes. 

The motion was to; and (at two o’clock and ten minutes 
p. m.) the Senate sitting for the trial of the impeachment took a re- 
cess for twenty minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore resumed the chair at two o’clock and 
thirty minutes p. m. 

Mr. Manager HOAR. Mr. President and Senators, the House of 
Representatives, in the name and for the protection of the whole peo- 
ple, demands of the Senate its judgment that William W. Belknap, for 

igh crimes and misdemeanors in office, be forever disqualified to hold 
or enjoy any office of honor, trust, or profit under the United States. 
For all purposes of the present argument the guilt of the defendant 
isadmitted. He meets the demand by a denial of the authority of the 
House to impeach and of the jurisdiction of the Senate to convict for 
any official misconduct when the party accused has, under whatever 
circumstances laid down his office. 

The issue so made up is a simple and narrow one. Two or three 
brief sentences of the Constitution, two or three American precedents 
—there is nothing else that speaks with absolute authority on this 
subject. Yet, simple and narrow as is the question which is now 
for the first time directly presented to this tribunal for its jadgment, 
there can be no doubt that it would have been deemed by the framers 
of the Constitution one of the most important to which it could give 
rise. The attempt is to 2 much more than one-half, the 
compass of the most spus judicial proceedings and the powers of 
the most august judicial tribunal known to our Government. 

The Constitution itself is a document of a few pages. A few legis- 
lative and executive and judicial ere a few e les of uni- 
versal application, a few impregnable barriers, have been deemed ade- 
quate provision alike for the exertion of the national forces and the 
protection of the rights of the American people for all coming tis 

The convention that framed the Constitution depended upon the 
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process of impeachment to secure the people against two great dan- 
rs: usurpation of executive power and official corruption. Their 
debates, the debates in the State conventions, the countless argu- 
ments addressed to the people through the press, all show that the 
men of that generation expected the Constitution to stand or fall as 
it had e the problem of protection against these two dangers, 
executive usurpation and use of office for corrupt personal ends. The 
discussions were of methods which should afford protection against 
executive power and executive corruption; the maxims cited were 
the maxims which restrain executive power and executive corruption. 
Treason and bribery are expressly named and coupled together in the 
Constitution as the two great heinous crimes against the existence of 
the nation itself. Which of these two high crimes thus joined to- 
ether our fathers would have deemed the worst, they have left noth- 
ing on record toshow. But I fancy, if those honest and frugal patriots 
had been asked the question, the answer would have shown some- 
thing of the temper which the great English historian ascribes to the 
younger Pitt, that in an hour of temptation he might have been in- 
gn 5 ruin his country, but he never would have stooped to pilfer 
rom her. 
The political history of the country from which our fathers came, 
a history in which the framers of the Constitution were profoundly 
versed, was a history of perpetual strife with these two evils, From 
the time of the conquest down to a period within their own 8 
in every generation, the heads of the men who had aided and the h 
of the meu who had resisted the usurpations of the Executive had 
iven place to each other on Temple Bar. When Dr. Franklin was in 
Geka in 1757 or from 1764 to 1775, he might have witnessed the 
scene, which Mr, Disraeli, the present prime minister, says took place 
in the House of Commons every session down to the time of the 
American war, when the secretary of the treasury used to sit at the 
gangway and, at a stated period of the session, give a five-hundred 
pound note to every man who supported the 3 
I will read Mr. Disraeli's statement from his speeches on parlia- 
mentary reform. He says: 


Why, before the American war—a period not ray cepts lee 
the tresury nsed to sit at the gangway—just 1 st the honorable member 
— rt la now accustomed to and at a stated period of the session, the end 
or 


inning, gave, in the house, ee vas na Recline 
88S a 2500 note; which was as little loo Sd pen na teibors 
as head-money by a freeman. [A voice: * Walpole!”] No. no; much later than 
Walpole, and quite distinct from secret bribery. It was a which the man- 
ners of the age and the low tone of public fi g permitted. 


As a bridle on executive usurpation and a remedy and punishment 
for official corruption, this power of impeachment, with the smaller 
nalty of removal from office and the greater penalty of perpetual 
isqualification beyond hope of pardon to return to it, was inserted 
in Constitution. It was provided that the source of executive 
power should be, 1 or immediately, the people; but it was 
2 dreamed that the Py 2 officer 5 — be free from the 3 
on to usurp powers not belonging to him, or to use power corruptly 
because he owed Wiis atida bo the saapa, No purpose can be traced 
in the history of those times to limit or impair in the least these con- 
stitutional securities. On the contrary, the debates in the conven- 
tions, national and State, and all the public discussions, show the 
great anxiety on these points. Ido not think I need argue to those 
who took part in the last great trial of an impeachment, or to any 
person who takes part in this, that the Constitution has no securities 
to throw away. 

It adds much to the erity of this inquiry when you recall the fact 
that although this will be the judgment of a legislative body, it will 
be the judgment of a legislative body clothed with judicial functions. 
If you determine that you cannot rightfully exercise the jurisdiction 
now invoked, your decision is binding on your successors for all time. 
It has been well said by an eminent member of this court: 


You hold this great in trust, not for yourselves merely, but for all your 
sadenusere in these high pieces ona for all the people of the country. It is your 
duty to preserve and to transmit unimpaired to your successors in these places all 
the constitutional rights and privileges teed to this body by the form of gov- 
ernment under which we live-— Speech of Manager Boutuell on the trial of the Presi- 


These constitutional securities are for all ages, for times like those 
of Charles II or Jaines II, as well as like those of Washington; not 
only for times of few wants and simple manners, but for times when 
universal corruption and a universal tendency to usurp power on the 
part of public officers may prevail. That Senator will have inflicted 
an irreparable injury upon his country who by his vote shall forever 
limit the powers of his successors to reach the guilty counsellor of the 
Executive or the pening a corrupt officer, to remove him and to 
pe him in respect to public office, beyond the power to pardon and 

ond the power to restore. 
ne of the learned counsel told you the other day that “ the history 
of impeachments and of bills of pains and penalties and of bills of 
attainder is the history of the shame and the misfortune of England.” 
And he cited the case of Floyd, a Catholie gentleman, sentenced to a 
cruel and ignominious punishment in the reign of James I for some 
idle expressions touching the Elector Palatine. Floyd was not im- 
ached; nor is the eounsel right in his general assertion. The 
earned counsel confounded together two things altogether distinct. 
Bills of attainder kave never found in this country anywhere either 
a place or a defender. But the great judicial power of impeachment 


has, I believe with scarcely an exception, been exerted in England 


justly and with the most beneficent effects upon public liberty and 
public virtue. I have not examined every recorded case. If I had I 
ought not to weary you with their recital. But I will cite one weighty 
authority, which you will, I think, accept as decisive of this question. 
Hallam, the great historian of English constitutional liberty, says of 
the impeachment of the Earl of Middlesex, in the time of James I: 
This impeachment was of the highest moment to the 
forever that salutary constitutional right which the single 
might have been insuficient to ish as against the 
Hallam's Constitutional History, volume 1, page 401. 
Again, insumming up the results of one of the most memorable Par- 
liaments of James I, he says: 
The commons had been en 


commons, as it restored 
recedent of Lord Bacon 
isters of the Crown.— 


for more than twenty years in a struggle to 
beri oe aeiia ai their 3 ects" dieni i e Seinien in this 

ut one ve meisure of importance, te act nst 
8 But they had rescued from disuse their ancient ri . 
and of these advantages some were evidently incom 


te, and it would require tho 
most vigorous exertions of future Parliaments to ethem. But such exertions 


the increased en of the nation gave abundant cause to antici Ad 
lasting love of — had taken fold of every class, except aai 8 

But there is no better evidence of the character and value of the 
process of impeachment than its incorporation into the constitution 
of every American State in force before 1787 excepting, possibly 
those still under charter government, and into the Constitution of 
the United States. Does the learned counsel think that John Adams, 
who drafted the Massachusetts constitution of 1780; that Jefferson, 
who inspired the Virginia constitution of 1776, with the fires of the 
Declaration of Independence burning in heart and brain; that Ham- 
ilton, and Franklin, and Morris, and Madison, and Geo: Mason knew 
nothing of the history of English liberty? Why, the Declaration of 
Independence caught its flame from the constitution of Virginia. 
The two torches were lighted by the same hand and in the same 
summer; and yet the constitution of Virginia expressly provides for 
the im ent of the governor after he leaves office, and for the 
impea hment, whether in or out of office, of every other civil officer 
whatever. It is to the writings of these men you must look for the 
best exposition of the constitution of England. Whenthey provided 
this weapon for the arsenals of the State, they knew well enough on 
which side it would be drawn and used. 

The learned counsel for the defense have made a comparison be- 
tween this body and the courts of the country, implying that they 
expect less of judicial calmness and freedom from undue bias from 
the Senate than from them. Not so judged the framers of the Con- 
stitution. In that remarkable number (64) of the Federalist, which is 
one of the few the authorship of which has been claimed for all three 
of the t men who joined in that work, (it is No. 64 in Mr. Daw- 
son’s n inm, No. 5 in the aaar pean sig Ah the author—I will 155 de- 
tain the Senate by reading his entire ge- goes on to discuss 
the question and to answer the question of the capacity of the Su- 

reme Court to be clothed with this high constitutional function. 

e says: 

It is mnch to be doubted whether the members of that tribunal would at all 
times be endowed with so eminent a portion of fortitude as would be called for in 
the execution of so difficult a task; and it is still more to be doubted whether they 
would ad of credit and authority which might on certain occasions 
be 8 toward reconciling the e to a decision that should happen to 
clash with an accusation brought by their immediate representatives. 

He then prononnces, as the convention had already pronounced 
that this body—numerous ; secure in its long constitutional term of 
office; secure in its election by bodies in the States themselves re- 
moved one step from popular impulse and movement and violence; 
secure in its character, in its anthority, and in its numbers—was the 
only body to which such a question as this could safely be committed. 

The history of impeachments in this country has proved the cor- 
rectness of this opinion. Before what State senate, in what case be- 
fore the Senate of the United States has the party impeached failed 
of an impartial trial and a righteous e The advantages of 
the accused in an ordinary criminal trial are outweighed a thousand 
times by the selection for his judges of the seventy-four citizens of 
the Republic first in official rank and the requirement of a two- 
thirds vote for his conviction.. It was said by the counsel for the de- 
fendant that this was a question whether the Senate had power to try 
forty millions of American citizensforcrime. I do not think the num- 
ber of American citizens who have committed high crimes and mis- 
demeanors in national office is or ever will be very! . Jurisdic- 
tion in impeachment extends only to abuses of official trust. The 
jurisdiction of the Senate is a national one, and is limited to abuses 
of national official trust. 

The time for the determination of this question seems to me a aa 
culiarly fortunate one. Weare in no tempest of political passion 
threatening to disturb the serenity of this Chamber. There is no 
political division in this presentment. The House, with entire una- 
nimity and with no distinction of party, has expressed its judgment 
both of the guilt of the defendant and the power to institute the 

rocess. He has already removed himself from office. The right to 
hola office under the United States hereafter is likely to be of equal 
value to him whether he escape trial by this plea or be convicted of 
the offense by the Senate and on that conviction receive the fall 
constitutional sentence. If there be any rumors or excitements any- 
where the only persons concerned in this trial whom they have 
moved are the counsel for the defendant when they were led to think 
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that the Senate of the United States on oath could not fairly try 
whether $12,000 a year paid by a post-trader to the man who got him 
his place was divided with the Secretary who made the appointment. 
If the defendant be indeed innocent, or if, as bis counsel says, he have 
a reputation which he values more than life, the only haste in the 
course of these i prooredings which has in the least prejudiced him 


is the haste with which his counsel advised him to lay down his 
office, and the only wrongful judgment is the judgment which deter- 
mined him to keep his own story of the transaction from the knowl- 
edge of his countrymen and from you who are to judge him. 

The people of this country are just. The Senate is just. No de- 
fendant, if innocent, need fear to trust his vindication to either. 

It is therefore a t right of the American people, and not the 
fate of an individual culprit, with which you have to deal to-day. 

I have one other preliminary remark only. Surely if any occasion 
can arise which will justify the appeal to this t remedy it is a 
well-founded charge of bribery against the head of the Department 
of War. Corruption in the legislator, in the Senator, or the Repre- 
sentative, is inexpressibly base and infamous. But the legislator fre- 
quently lays down his office. He acts as only one of a numerous as- 
sembly, in the gaze of the whole people, answerable to a jealous con- 
stituency and watched by a jealous opposition. Corruption in the 
judge is odious and degrading. But the judge acts on principles 
which he must state in public and which must conform to the prece- 
dents known by heart to a learned profession. He shares his duties 
with juries and with associates. His court is open. Opposing coun- 
sel must be heard and opposing suitors must be present at every step. 
The persons must be few whom he can wrong with any hope to es- 
cape detection and punishment. 

But the Secretary of War is intrusted with the constant care and 
supervision of Government property of vast amount and value. He 
has practically, and in 5 of every possible precaution that you as 
legislators have been able to devise, power over large contracts to be 
entered into and performed at remote places. He has the right, 
without appeal, to allow large claims against the Government. He 
has the power most seriously to affect the fortune of all persons who 
might suspect abuses and whose duty it would be to make complaint. 
But this is by no means all or the largest part of it. He is the head 
of that one Department in our Government, or rather one of the two 
Departments in our Government, whose ruling principle is honor. 
The Army and the Navy are the spotless lilies of the national serv- 
ice. Everywhere else if is enough to obey the law and to perform 
the duties of office. But thesoldier must attain and conform to aloft- 
ier standard of personal character and conduct. Any conduct unbe- 
coming an officer and a gentleman is sufficient to drive him from the 
service and degrade him irrevocably in the estimate of mankind. The 
example of bribery in the head of the War Office must inevitably 
debauch the entire military service of the country. 

Here let me refer in his speech on the impeachment of Warren 
Hastings, to Burke’s description of the effect of bribery in the gover- 
nor-general of India: 


But, my lords, when the vices of low, sordid, and illiberal minds infect that bigh 
sitnation; when theft, bribery, and peculation, attended with fraud, prevarication, 
falsehood, misrepresentation, and forgery ; when al) these follow in one train; when 
these vices, which gender and spawn in dirt and are nursed in dung-hills, comeand 

linte with their slime that throne which ought to be a seat of dignity and purity, 

e evil is much greater. It may operate daily and hourly ; itis not only imitable, 
but improvable, and it will be imitated and will be improved, from the highest to 
the lowest, through all the gradations of a corrupt government. They are reptile 
vices. There are situations in which the acts of the individual are of some mo- 
ment, the example comparatively of little importance. In the other the mischief of 
the example is te,—7 Burke's Works, pages 280, 281. 


Our people, Senators, feel a just pride in the Military Academy at 
West Point. Some of you have witnessed in person the effect of that 
wonderful system of military education which the wisdom of our 
Government has planned and brought to so much perfection for the 
instruction of our regular officers. You have seen how the youth, 
coming often from the humblest places in life is transformed by its 
four years of discipline. By that austere training—the training alike 
of the scholar and the knight—the yonth is brought to cherish truth, 
to despise wealth and Inxury, to be content with frugal and simple 
living. In a report on West Point signed with the names of J. W. 
STEVENSON and JOHN SHERMAN and addressed to W. W. Belknap 
in 1870, I find “a high sense of honor, a sacred regard to truth, and a 
feeling of individual responsibility to God“ stated as the fundamental 
principles which that institution seeks to instill into its pupils. But 
what notions will the cadet get of these virtues who sees on com- 
mencement-days the Government, to him ia loco parentis and to whose 
service his life adorned and consecrated by these virtues is to be de- 
voted, represented by a Secretary of War whose hands are filled with 
bribes, a practice with which falsehood and deceit are inseparably 
connected ? 

There are four principal sources from which we can derive aid in 
determining the extent of our constitutional power to render judg- 
ment on impeachment: 

First, the history of these clauses of the Constitution as found in 
the debates and journals of the convention of 1787; 

Second, the opinion of other tribunals or public men or writers of 
authority ; 

Third, the argument derived from the language of the Constitu- 
tion; and 


Fourth, the broader argument derived from a consideration of the 
great public objects to be accomplished. 

I hope to satisfy the Senate that all these point the same way; the 
history of the steps by which these constitutional provisions found 
their place, the few authorities which can be found on the subject, 
the narrower argument drawn from the language of the Constitution 
and the broader argument drawn from a consideration of the t 
public object to be accomplished all point the same way and bring 
us irresistibly to the conclusion that the power of the Senate of the 
United States over ull grades of public official national wrong-doers, 
a power conferred for the highest reasons of state and on fullest de- 
liberation, tointerpose by its judgment a perpetual barrier against 
the return to power of great political offenders, does not depend upon 
the consent of the culprit, does not depend upon the accidental cir- 
cumstance that the evidence of the crime is not discovered until after 
the official term has expired or toward the close of that term, but is 
a perpetual power, hanging over the guilty officer during his whole 
subsequent life, restricted in its exercise only by the discretion of the 
Senate itself and the necessity of the concurrence of both branches, 
the ry ran arr of a two-thirds’ vote for conviction and the constitu- 
tional limitation of the punishment. 

I desire to read very briefly an account of the method by which 
these clauses found their plave in the Constitution. I confess when 
I heard what was said by the honorable counsel for the defendant 
on that subject the other day I was absolutely amazed that two 
pairs of eyes looking at the same text with a different intent could 
reach such different conclusions. The honorable counsel told the 
Senate that two of the most famous lawyers of our great constitu- 
tional period, one of them a man who had set his name to the Con- 
stitution itself, made to your predecessors, when a great constitu- 
tional question was up, a statement of what their individual opinion 
Was upon a question like the one we are now dealing with, and he 
thought that the reason Jared Ingersoll and Mr. Dallas made this preg- 
nant and important statement of their opinion to the Senate of the 
United States was because they had not had a shilling to state it 
otherwise. Whether the learned counsel has had or is to have a shill- 
ing or whether the effect of that shilling upon his vision has been 
that which he attributes to the absence of the same coin in the case 
of Mr. Dallas and Mr. Jared Ingersoll, it would be presumptuons in 
me to inquire or even to speculate. But I think I can show to the 
Senate of the United States, from the history of the formation of 
this Constitution, that the jurisdiction conferred was complete, and 
that the unanimous purpose of the convention to confer the power 
of impeachment over everybody committing crime in office is to be 
found and proved by its debates, and that the clanse saying that 
civil officers can be removed on conviction is put there as an ex- 
ception to the clauses which previously had determined the tenure of 
those offices. In other words, the framers of the Constitution had 
given the power of impeachment to the House, given the power of 
trial to the Senate, extended the power to all cases of national official 
wrong-doers, prescribed the mode of proceeding, the numbers neces- 
sary to convict, limited the judgment, and passed from that question. 
But when they came to deal with the power of pardon, in order that 
there might be no apparent repuguance, they said that the President 
may pardon “except in cases of im ment.” When they came to 
provide for a trial by jury, in order that there might be no suggestion 
of a repugnance, they said “except in cases of impeachment.” When 
they came to provide that the jndge should hold office during good 
behavior, and that the President should hold for four years, and the 
Vice-President also, in order that there might be no apparent repug- 
nance, they said these officers may be removed, however, on judg- 
ment and conviction on impeachment. 

The learned counsel, in opening, when he read to you certain pas- 

of the history of the steps by which this last pa ph, to 
which I have refe traced how it got its place in the Constitu- 
tion; but he left out the fact that the authority which we invoke, 
the general power to impeach, to try, and to convict, had been already 
conferred in the amplest manner, limited only as I have already 
stated. The debates in the convention of 1787, as reported by Mr. 
Madison and Mr. Yates, show no difference of opinion in the conven- 
tion as to the propriety of giving to the House of Representatives the 
general power of impeachment of public officers. There was differ- 
ence of opinion WERE the trial should be by the Supreme Court, by 
a special court, or by the Senate, and whether the President shonld 
be liable to be impeached while in office or only after the expiration 
of his term. 

If the original proposition had prevailed, first made to the con ven- 
tion in a series of resolutions by Mr. Randolph—and, Senators, re- 
member that Mr. Randolph’s resolutions are the backbone of the Con- 
stitution—there would be no doubt. They were presented, referred 
to the committee of the whole, reported from the committee of the 
whole, amended, referred to a committee of detail, and finally brought 
back by the committee of style in the complete and perfect form of 
the Constitution. But from the embryo to the full birth Mr. Ran- 
dolph’s resolutions are the principle of life of the Constitution, and 
the resolutions of Mr, Paterson and Mr. Pinckney, which alone Mr. 
Carpenter read the other day, are merely resolutions which were re- 
ferred to the same committee, but upon which the convention never 
took action. 

if the original proposition had prevailed, first made to the conven- 
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tion in a series of resolutions by Mr. Randolph, and afterward adopted 
and reported by the committee of the whole, the general power of 
trial of all civil officers on impeachment would have been vested in 
the Supreme Court, leaving the method of proceeding and the limit 
of jurisdiction and punishment to be ascertained from the common 
law. There is where you have your first proposition. It is the gen- 
eral power of trial of all civil officers on impeachment vested in the 
Supreme Court, everything else baing er to the English practice, 
to be ascertuined from the common law or determined by legisla- 
tion, with the limitation on the term of office of the President alone, 
“to be removable on impeachment and conviction of malpractice and 
neglect of duty.” 

n the 13th of June Mr. Randolph’s ninth resolution, giving to the 
Supreme Court unlimited jurisdiction over impeachment of any na- 
tional officers, was agreed to without dissent. 

On the same day Mr. Gorham reported from the committee nine- 
teen resolutions, which contained a plan or scheme of government, of 
which the ninth and thirteenth were as follows: 

Resolved, That a national executive be instituted, to consist of a single person; 
to be chosen by the National Legislature for the term of seven years ; with power 
to carry into execution the national laws, to appoint to offices in cases not other- 
wise provided for, to be ineligible a second time, and to be removable on impeach- 
ment and conviction of malpractices or neglect of duty; to receive a fixed stipend 
by which he ma: ee for the devotion of his time to the public service, 
to be paid out of the National Treasury. 

13. That the jurisdiction of the national judiciary shall extend to all 
cases which respect the collection of the national revenue, impeachment of any 
national officers, and questions which involve the national peace and harmony. 


This committee from which Mr. Gorham reported was the commit- 
tee of the whole, and rm have then this ample jurisdiction reported 
from the committee of the whole to the convention, containing the 
unlimited authority to try impeachments of any national officers and 
vesting it in the Supreme Court. 

On the 5th of June Mr. Paterson laid his plan before the conven- 
tion, which gave the national judiciary “authority to hear and de- 
termine on all impeachments of Federal officers,” the power to remove 
the President being vested in Congress on application of a majority 
of the executives of the States. 

July 18, the clause concerning impeachment of national officers was 
struck out from the enumeration of the powers of the Supreme Court. 
It is clear from the whole proceedings that this was done for the pur- 
pose of transferring the power to try impeachment to some other de- 
. of the Government, and not in the least with the object of 

imiting or destroying it altogether. There is no reason to think that 

in regard to all officers except the President there arose in the con- 
vention debate or question that the power to impeach them should 
be as unlimited as it was in England, the extent of the punishment 
alone being restrained. 

July 20, the debate arose on the method of electing the President 
and on the tenure of his office. 

On the clause “to be removable on impeachment or conviction for 
malpractice or neglect of duty” Mr. Pinckney and Mr, Gouverneur 
Morris moved to strike out this clause, 

Now, remember you had at that time a universal power of impeach- 
ment over all national officers. Then they were dealing with the 
term of office of ‘the President, and they had before them a clause 
which said that the President should be removable, limiting his four 
years in that respect upon impeachment, 

Mr. Pinckney observed he ought not to be impeachable while in ofice. 


That shows the understanding perfectly, that under the general 
clause he was impeachable after he left office, but that his four years’ 
term, according to Mr. Pinckney, should go on. 

Mr. Davie. If he be not impeachable while in ofice, ho will spare no effort or 
pains whatever to get himself re-elected. villi 
OR concurred in the necessity of making the Executive impeachable 

Solonel Mason. When t erimes are commi I am for punishing the pri 
EAI aa seal ad Che ASAT ge 8 e 

That is, Colonel Mason recognized the existence of the general power 
to ponui the coadjutors and other officers as well in as out of office, 
and was for putting the President while in office on the same ground. 

This debate derives great significance from the fact that in two of 
the States, Delaware and Virginia, the power of impeachment of the 
executive only existed when he was out of office, and Vermont and 
Georgia in constitutions adopted a very few years afterward, almost 
contemporaneous, gave the power of impeachment over all who have 
been or may be in office, as cited the other day by Mr. Blair. In 
other words, these men, familiar with constitutions some of which 
made the officer that is the nead of the State, impeachable only after 
he had left office and others which gave the general power over all 
the exécutive officers in or out alike, are dealing with the Constitu- 
tion of the United States; they put in this universal power of im- 
peachment withont an objection from any quarter, reported unani- 
mously from the committee of the whole, and then go on to deter- 


mine and to debate whether, as in Delaware and Virginia, the execu- 
tive while in office shall be in the same condition, which would of 
course make him dependent on the otber branches of the legislature, 
as he would be out of office and as all other executive officers were 
either in or out, 

On the 26th of July the resolutions, as amended, were referred to 
the committee of detail. As the plar then stood, the power to pro- 


vide for proceedings and punishment on impeachment would have 
clearly been vested in Congress without limit. 

August 6, Mr. Rutledge reported from the committee of detail a con- 
stitution—it had been in a series of resolutions up to that time—which 
provided: 

The House of Representatives shall have the sole power of impeachment. (Arti 
cle 4, section 6.) 


The President shall be removable on impeachment by the House of Representa 
tives and conviction in the Senate of treason, bribery, and corruption. (Article 10, 


section 2.) 

The jurisdiction of the Supreme Court shall extend to the trial of impeachments 
of officers of the United States. (Ariicle 11, section 3.) 

Judgment in cases of impeachment shall not extend further than to removal from 
office and N to hold and enjoy any office of honor, trust, or profit un- 
der the United States. But the party convicted shall nevertheless be Hable and sub- 
ject to indictment, trial, judgment, and punishment according to law. (Article 11, 


section —.) 


This report was first amerided August 22, by providing that the trial 
of judges of the ere Court on impeachment should be before the 
Senate, then on 25th of August by excepting convictions on im h- 
ment from the President’s power to pardon, and August 28th Dra 
cepting it from the clause guaranteeing trial by jury. 

ugust 27 the clause for removing the President on impeachment 
and conviction was postponed, on motion of Gouverneur Morris, who 
thought the 9 Court an improper tribunal. 

August 31 all the postponed clauses and such parts of reports as 
had not been acted on were referred, on motion of Mr. Sherman, to 
a committee of one from each State. 

September 4 the committee . recommending the insertion 
instead of the ninth clause, of the words “the Senate of the Uni 
States shall have power to try all impeachments ; but no person shall 
be convicted without the concurrence of two-thirds of the members 
present.” They reported also the Porm that “the Vice-President 
shall be ex oficio President of the Senate, except when they sit to try 
the impeachment of the President, in which case the Chief Justice 
shall preside,” &c. 

They further reported the clause making the President removable 
from office on impeachment for treason and bribery. This clause gave 
rise to some discussion on the question whether the Senate or the Su- 
preme Court were the fitter tribunal to try the President and on the 
question of authorizing the removal for other misconduct than treason 
or bribery ; whereupon the clause was amended as it now stands. 

It was then voted, without debate and apparently without division, 
to add to the clause making the President the subject of removal the 
further words “ the Vice-President and all civil officers of the United 
States shall be removed from office on impeachment and conviction.” 

This history of the formation of the Constitution seems to me to 
show conclusively that article 2, section 4, of the Constitution, which 

rovides that the President, Vice-President, and all civil officers shall 

removed from office on impeachment and conviction, was inserted 

solely as a limitation on the tenure of office, and not as a limitation 
on the judgment on impeachment or on the 8 

When the clause in the Constitution, article 3, section 4, was added 
the convention was dealing with the tenure of executive office. They 
had from the subject of impeachment. They were not creating 
the court. They were not gag Sne Judgment or directing the 
process. All that was complete. There can be no question that the 
common-law power of impeachment had been vested in the two 
Houses of Congress, with all needful provisions as to the trial, the 
conviction, and the sentence. When they vested the pardoning power 
in the President it was deemed necessary to guard against an appar- 
ent repugnance by excepting cases of im ent. When they so- 
cured the trial by jury in the trial of all crimes, it was deemed neces- 
sary to guard against a like apparent repugnance by excepting cases 
of impeachment. When they fixed the tenure of civil offices, po 
viding a tennre during good behavior for the judge, a term of four 
years for the President and Vice-President, and eft the tenure of 
others to the appointing power or to the law, they guarded against 
another like apparent repugnance by excepting cases of impeachment. 

II. The e upon the question are not numerous, but they 
are all on the side of the power. 

Mr. Rawle, a very able and learned writer, takes it for granted that 
the liability to impeachment extends to all who have been as well as 
to all who are in publie office. 

Judge Story, section 803, states one or two arguments of a literal 
and narrow Arant against the power to enter judgment of dis- 
qualification without judgment of removal, and very clearly, as it 
seems to me, indicates that the inclination or leaning of his mind in 
that direction is in favor of the construction contended for by the 
defendants; but you will remember that Judge Story at that time 
had not before him this great light which comes from the reading of 
the Madison papers, as they were not then published. Judge Story 
was not 8. ing either under the stimulant of official or judicial re- 
sponsibility. He had not heard counsel. Judge Story is a writer the 
habit of whose mind was, as we all know, to state ar; ents on the 
one side or the other, giving them their full force without commit- 
ting himself, but he goes on and expressly declares that— 

Tt is not intended to apeos any opinion as to which is the true ition of 
the Constitution on the points above cited. They are brought before the learned 
reader as matters still sub judice, the final decision of which may be reasonably 
e high tribunal constituting the court of impeachment when the occasion 
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The question was expressly raised before the Senate in the case of 
William Blount, the frst case of impeachment which arose under the 
Constitution of the United States. Blount was a member of the Sen- 
ate who had been expelled a few days before the impeachment for 
the same offense for which he was impeached. 


Blount pleaded to the jurisdiction that a Senator of the United | possi 


States was not a civil officer; that he had ceased to be a Senator 
when he was impeached, and that the acts charged were not done in 
the execution of his office, and the cause was heard on a replication 
to this plea in the nature of a demurrer. 

I wish for a moment to ask the Senate to consider the proposition 
which the learned counsel on the other side founded upon that judg- 
ment. They would have you believe that the judgment of the Senate 
sustaining that plea, and declining to take jurisdiction, was because 
they deemed that a person liable to impeachment while in office could 
not be impeached after he had left it; and it is therefore an author- 
ity on their side. If that be true, then the paka whether a Sen- 
ator of the United States can be impeached by the House of Repre- 
sentatives is an open question under our Constitution. That is con- 
trary to the . of every text writer, and I venture to say of 
every member of this tribunal, however he may incline on the final 

nestion. If that be true, we have no authority under the Constitu- 
tion which determines that the House of Representatives cannot im- 
peach one of its own members, or that it cannot impeach one of the 
members of this body and compel the Senate to put him on trial. 
No, Senators, the judgment in the Blount case, as has been the unani- 
mous construction given to it ever since, is that the nature of the 
senatorial office, the nature of the oftice of Representative in Congress, 
is utterly incompatible as created in the Constitution with the ap- 
plication to it of the jurisdiction of impeachment. Is it to be toler- 
ated—can two branches of a legislative body dwell together under 
the Constitution in peace if one of them has the constitutional pre- 
tive to lay its hand upon a member of the other and force that 
Bony to which he belongs to put him on trial for an abuse of that 
very legislative office to which he was elected? That is the limita- 
tion of the doctrine in the Blount case. The power of removal is 
given to each House for those very causes by another and independ- 
ent and exclusive provision of the Constitution, as my distinguished 
colleague [Mr. LAPHAM] suggests. f 

The principal argument on both sides was on the question whether 
a Senator was an impeachable civil officer, and there is no doubt that 
the judgment sustaining the plea wason that ground. But the opin- 
ions of the very able counsel on both sides constitute very weighty 
evidence of the contemporaneous understanding of the Constitution. 
The two managers, Mr. Bayard and Mr. Harper, and the two counsel 
for the defendant, Mr. Dallasand Mr, Ingersoll, were among the ablest 
lawyers of their day. Mr. Bayard said: 

t is also allege e plea that the im ed is not now a Senator. It 
—— 9 — Arrin apani were preferred. If the 
impeaci t were and maintainable when preferred, I apprehend no sub- 
peter’ can tats 0000000 
or ‘te commission of oe ee which 3 = rask arta! his — nia 
m secure his im 8 is is against one © sagest maxims wW, 
which does not allor a oan to derive a benefit from his own wrong. 

Mr. Dallas, for the defendant, said: 


There was room for argument whether an officer could be impeached after he 
was out of office; not by a voluntary resignation to evade prosecution, but by an 
adversary expulsion. 

Mr. Ingersoll, for the defendant, said : 


It is among the less objections of the cause that the defendant is now out of office 
not by resignation. I certainly shall never contend that an officer way Siet com- 
mit an offense and afterward avoid punishment by resigning his office; but the de- 
fendant has been expelled. Can he be removed at one trial and disqualified at 
another for the same offense? Is it not the form rather than the substance of a 
trial? Do the Senate come, as Lord Mansfield says a jury ought, like blank paper, 
without a previous im ion on their minds? Would not error in the first sen- 
tence naturally be productive of error in the second instance? Is there not reason 
to apprehend the strong bias of a former decision would be apt to prevent the in- 
fluence of any new lights brought forward upon a second trial. 


It seems to me that the consenting opinion of these leaders of the 
American bar, two of them making a concession inst their client, 
is entitled to t respect. They all agree that the fact that there 
can be no TET of removal is not decisive against the mainte- 
nance of the proceeding; for that is true whenever the office has 
been laid down. But the defendant’s counsel confine their objection 
solely to the fact that the removal has been accomplished by another 
constitutional mode of dealing with the same offense, and one which 
has disqualified the tribunal itself from proceeding to give judgment 
in impeachment. 

I do not agree with the distinguished gentlemen on the other side 
as to the statement of a principle of constitutional law made by Jared 
Ingersoll and Mr. Dallas—a concession directly against the interest of 
their client—because they were conceding that under some circum- 
stances a person could be impeached after he had left an office. It was 
for the interest of their client to maintain the general doctrine that 
under no cireumstancescould that be done. One of these distinguished 
gentlemen says he is not capable, he never will be Jed by any profes- 
sional necessity, to argne that a man who lays down his office to avoid 
the penalty of his crime can so escape, and the others in different lan- 
guage but in substance concurred in the same opinion. They put their 


argument on the gronnd that under another constitutional provision 
the man had been expelled for the same cause from the Senate within 
a few days. In other words, a constitutional and quasi judicial pro- 
ceeding had been had which not exempted the defendant but disqual- 
ified the tribunal. One of the gentlemen goes on to argue, how is it 
ble to have a trial on impeachment before a body that by a two- 
thirds vote has just determined every question of fact which is in- 
volved in the issue?” That was the argument which those counsel 
submitted to the Senate at that time. 

Of the soundness of the decision in the Blount case no question as 
far as I can remember has been raised since. That the members of 
either House of Congress should be impeachable by or before the 
other, or that an officer whose duties are legislative should be called 
in question elsewhere for official acts, could never be tolerated and 
is repugnant to the nature of the office itself. The claim that the de- 
cision was on the ground that he was out of office cannot be main- 
tained. Would Blount have been impeachable if he had staid in 
office? Does the learned counsel maintain that? There has been no 
attempt to doit. Although I am sorry to say there have been cases 
enough of official misconduct, no attempt has been made to impeach 
a Senator or Representative from that ay to the present. 

This 777 was directly presented in the case of Barnard in 
New York in the year 1872. After very full and able arguments, the 
court of impeachment, consisting of the court of appeals and the 
senate, voted 23 to 9 that the plea of the respondent that he could 
not be held to answer for offenses committed in a former term of 
office which had expired be not sustained. The court afterward 
unanimously found the defendant guilty on most of the articles to 
which this plea applied. 

The counsel attempt to break the force of the decision in the case 
of Judge Barnard by suggesting that it only decides that a man who 
holds one office can be im ed for what he did in another. In 
other words, it is gravely claimed that the decision of Barnard’s case 
is on the ground that you may impeach a civil officer only while he 
holds office; but that you may impeach him while he holds office for 
anything whatever which he did before he entered upon it, whether 
those acts had any relation whatever to the office he holds or not. 
Can any Senator, after reading the discussions in the Barnard case, 
believe that any member of the tribunal who composed it rested his 
decision on that ground? The able and ingenious counsel who de- 
fended Ju Barnard did not deem it fit for them to present this 
ground to the court, so far as I can see, and the counsel who prose- 
cuted the impeachment against him had nothing of the sort to say. 

I have, Senators, one other authority to cite on this matter. It is 
the opinion of an individual statesman, but carrying with it a weight 
on such a question as this not ae rR by that of anything except a 
judgment of the Senate itself. If this were a doubtful matter his 
character and history might have been expected to bring him to an- 
other result. He had held every variety of civil office. His life was 
an example of independence of individual judgment, of a struggle on 
theside of liberty against authority, against the power of public bodi 
andof public opinion. His early youth was among the open- 
ing scenes of a revolution. In middle life he was driven from the 
Presidency, which he had administered with unsurpassed wisdom and 
integrity, by a storm of Paleo: delusion and folly, At the age of 
fourscore, in the cause of liberty he had bared his breast against a 
dominant majority both of Congress and of people, looking only “to 
another age” for his vindication. Certainly this man would not in- 


cline to extend unduly the power of a political body to punish polit- 
ieal offenses by a judgment of political disfranchisement. 
Yet John Quincy Adams, in 1 declared: 


And here I take occasion to say that I differ from the gentleman from Vi 
[Mr. er sad, I believe, other gentlemen who have stated that the da: im- 
peachment e e OEO EA erg 2 re ablic office 
Vege a I hold no such doctrine. I hold myself, so cay hee I have the breath of 
life im my body, amenable to impeachment by this House for anything I did during 
the time I held any public office. 

Mr. Baitey. Is not the judgment in case of im hment removal from office! 

Mr. Apams. And disqualification to hold any office of honor, trust, or profit un- 
der the United States forever ; a punishment much greater, in my opin- 
ion, than removal from office. It clings to a man as long as he lives; and if any 
ene officer ever put himself in a tion to be tried by impeachment, he woul 

ve very little of my good opinion if he did not think ualification from hold- 
ing office for life a more severe punishment than mere removal from oftice. Ihold, 


therefore, that every President of the United States, every Secretary of State,every 
officer im ble by the laws of the country, is as liable twenty years after his 
fice as he is while he continues in office.—Congressional Globe, April 13, 


The learned counsel did me the extraordinary honor to quote to the 
Senate some words which I uttered in another place, the discussions 
in which are not very proper for consideration here, as it seems to me, 
when this question was up. The honor wasa little diminished by the 
fact that the same counsel think that the House of Representatives 
are forever estopped in their t constitutional power of impeach- 
ment by the legal opinions of Mr. WILLIAM LAWRENCE in the Fortieth 
Con as matter of law, and as matter of fact by the action of 
Mr. STER CLYMER in this. I suppose we might perhaps re- 
ply by tbe citation which my honored associate [Mr. JENKS] made 
of the opinion of Mr. Spofford, the Librarian, who I suppose fairly by 
the same logic would estop both branches. When the lunguage which 
Mr. Carpenter quoted the other day was uttered, the question was on 
passing the resolution to impeach this officer, under the previous ques- 
tion, when a member of the House who has not at all changed his in- 
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dividual opinion on that subject insisted that more delay should be 
nted, and quoted the opinion of Judge Story, or the inclination of 
udge Story’s mind, as showing that it was a very grave and serious 
uestion. I will not stop to read the language, but I said, “I 
think very likely that the House will come to the conclusion on 
_ examination that it has the power,” and, as some gentlemen who 
now do me the honor to listen to me know very well, I stated to the 
gentlemen who sat about me at the time my own individual opinion 
that the power of the House existed and that the jurisdiction existed. 
Suppose when this trial opened a proposition had been made to limit 
the distinguished counsel for the defendant to a five minutes’ or sixt; 
minutes’ defense of their client for a discussion of this great consti- 
tutional question, is it not pretty likely that some Senator, whatever 
might have been his individual jndgment as to the law, would have 
risen in his place and said, “Senators, here is a grave constitutional 
nestion about which such a jurist as J ndge Story has doubted.” 
‘ould he not do that without being prejudged or charged with an 
inconsistency if he should in the end come to the conclusion at whic 
we arrive? 

It is proper to say, however, as regards the case of a defendant flee- 
ing from office in order that he may interpose this objection between 
his crime and his punishment, that the action of the House of Repre- 
sentatives finds great vindication when it determined that at least 
the proceedings for impeachment should begin on the day when the 

itive sought to avoid them by flight. 
he narrower argument drawn from the letter of the Constitution 
is the chicf argument of the defense, The counsel make two points 
upon the text of the fourth section of the third article. First, all 
civil officers of the United States.” The defendant is not now a civil 
officer; therefore he is not included in the description. Second, a 
e of removal is imperatively required. No removal is possi- 
le from an office already resigned. Therefore the age Te- 
quired by the Constitution has become impossible. he other 
hand, we maintain that the language of the Constitution, even ex- 
pounded as you would expound a deed or a will, without regard to 
the history of its formation and without resorting to the great public 
reasons which favor our construction, brings us to the same result as 
the authorities we have cited. 

The articles which provide for the Senate and House contain a 
complete provision for impeachment. The House is vested with the 
sole power of impeachment. The Senate is vested with the sole power 
to try all impeachments. The judgment is limited within certain 
bounds. The number n for conviction, the oath or affirmation, 
and the calling in the Chief Justice to preside in case the President is 
tried are prescribed. We have here, then, an adequate and ample pro- 
vision covering the entire process: authority to institute it, authority 
to try it, the method of proceeding, and the limitation of the jndgment. 
For what is meant by impeachment, what offenses it shall cover, and 
what persons are liable to it, for the forms of pleading and rules of 
evidence recourse must be had to the common law. The power of 
impeachment is not detined by grant in our Constitution, but by limi- 
tation. The general power is conferred, and then a limitation is in- 
serted upon the judgment, which is not to extend further than removal 
and disqualification, and the power of conviction, which shall only be 
by two-thirds vote. For everything else we are to the com- 
mon law. Mr. Rawle says: 

Tmpeachments are thus introduced as a known definite term, and we must have 
recourse to the common law of England for a definition of them. (Rawle on Con- 
stitution, page 198.) ~ 


The learned counsel who opened for the defense says that United 
States courts have no common-law powers; and that is true. He 
says that is as true of this court as of all other United States courts. 
That I agree is true. But when a word is used in defining powers 
granted, you resort to the common law for itsmeaning. That is soas 
to the meaning of “admiralty,” which is a jurisdiction granted to 
United States courts,or “maritime.” So as to “levying war,” “felony,” 
“bri as to the term “quorum,” by the 0 ye grant of power, 
for the limits of the power of pardon, and all these things, although 
they are granted by the Constitution, you refer for the meaning of 
a terms used in the grant to the common law, to which those terms 

ong. 

Now, it is well settled that all abuses of official trust are impeach- 
able in Parliament. At common law there is no limit as to person; 
there is no limit as to time; there is no restriction as to the character 
— the offense or in the punishment, save the discretion of the two 

ouses.. 

Mr. Wooddeson states the law in his lectures, volume 2, page 601: 


All the king’s subjects are impeachable in Parliament. Such kinds of misdeeds, 
however, * * * as peculiarly injure the commonwealth by the abuse of hich 
offices of trust are the most proper, and have been the most usual, grounds for this 
kind of prosecution. Thos, if a lord chancellor be guilty of bribery, or of acting 
grossly contrary to the duty of his oflice, if F by 
unconstitutional opinions, if any other trate attempt to subvert the funda- 
mental laws or introduce arbitrary power, these have been deemed cases adapted 
to parliamentary inquiry and decision. So when a lord chancellor has 
thought to have put the seal to an ignominious treaty, a lord admiral to neglect the 
safeguard of the sea, an embassador to betray his trust, a privy councilor to pro- 

und or support pernicious and dishonorablo measures, or a confidential adviser of 

is sovereign to o!.tain exorbitant grants or incompatible employments, these im- 

itations have n eee mpeachments, use it is apparent how little 

ordinary tribunals are calculated to take cognizance of such offenses or to in- 
vestigate and reform the general polity of the state. 


Somers was impeached for putting the great seal to a disadvan- 
tageous treaty. 

The word “impeachment” meant, when used in the Constitution, 
the right to proceed according to the usages of Parliament against 
such persons and for such offenses as those usages permitted. 

It has been claimed that no. person can be convicted except for 
crimes or misdemeanors indictable by statute or at common law. 
But the English authorities, too numerons to be cited, are otherwise. 
If the querian were ever an open one whether an oficer can be im- 
peached for high official misdemeanors not prohibited by statute and 
not offenses at common law, it must be taken to be settled hy the judg- 
ment of this court in the case of Johu Pickering, who was impeached, 
convicted, and removed from office for drankenness and impropriety 
of speech on the bench; aud by the express and unanimous resolu- 
tion of the Senate when they expelled Blount, in which they recited 
that he had been guilty of high crimes and misdemeanors, which are 
the terms used in theimpeachment clause, although his offense wasin- 
citing certain Indian tribes to make war against a foreign power, not, 
of course, an offense indictable at common law. 

There are a thonsand cases of the highest official misdemeanor 
which it is impossible to anticipate by a statute. The giving evil 
advice to a President by his constitutional counselors for corrupt 
personal ends, the abuse of the official discretion lodged so largely in 
the heads of Departments, the appointing a pubis officer for money 
before the statute d making that an offense, the erse and 
wanton refusal to discharge official duties imposed on them by law, 
may surely be reached by impeachment, though not punishable as 
crimes. So of the judge. It was forcibly put by the counsel for the 
people in the case of Barnard, in New York: 

For perverting the course of justice, for exceeding a and lawful discretion, 
for oppressing suitors, for indecency on the bench, fetes buthen tthe pub- 
lio bar-rooms of the city—for these and other things. for which he ought to be de. 

ed eee per office by a court of impeachment, where is the remedy “ 

y indictment? No.—Speech of Van Cott, trial of Barnard, volumo 1, page 173. 

The judge who sits when his brother is a party, or who is guilty of 
gross oppression or gross usurpation, cannot be reached by any ordi- 
nary criminal process. Yet of his liability to be impeached. there 
can be no question. The authorities on this subject are fully col- 
lected in a brief submitted to the Senate in the trial of the President, 
preferred by Judge LAWRENCE, and annexed by General Butler to his 
opening argument. 

Now then—and this is a point of this argument which I deem a 
strong one—if it is true that the power to impeach at common law 
included the power to proceed against any subject for any abuse of 

ublie trast without exception, is not the absence of any express lim- 
itation in the Constitution almost decisive that it intended to leave 
the definition of the person to the common law, as it left the definition 
of the offense? 

If there is anything that the framers of our Government did not 
leave to construction, but Doo rei in plain English, it was the lim- 
itations on the power of ing with offenses in cases where they 
thought the interest of justice or of liberty required such limitation. 
They knew that the grant of the power of impeachment involved in it 
5 ecommon-law meaning of the term the power to punish forofficial 
offenses not indictable, and the power to impeach, try, convict, and 
sentence after the offender had left office. In the beginning of that 
century Lord Chancellor Somers, the friend of liberty and the friend 
of America, had been tried for settee Bet great seal to treaties dis- 
advantageous to England, on impeachment commenced after he left 
office. rd Chancellor Macclestield in 1725 was impeached for cor- 
ruption in the sale of offices, and sentenced to fine and imprisonment, 
on p ings resolved on by the Commons after he left office. It 
seems impossible that they should not have expressly confined im- 
peachment to persons in office, if it had been their desire so to con- 
fine it. It seems impossible that any provision so confining it would 
have got into the Constitution without debate. f 

Mr. SARGENT. Mr. President, not to interrupt the manager, I 
9 fro 57 question 3 send to the Chair. 

e NT pro tempore. e inquiry propounded by the Sen- 
ator from California will be read, 3 A 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

There are now several members of the Senate who have been in past 
years civil officers of the United States. Are they liable to impeach- 
ment for an alleged act of guilt done in office ? 

Mr. Manager HOAR. They are undonbtedly. The logic of my ar- 

ment brings us to that result; and undoubtedly they are as safe 

rom the operation of that process practically as the newly-born infant 
in his mother’s arms, Does anybody suppose that there is to be a 
two-thirds vote of the American Senate which will rake up and try 
and punish for political offenses, when the public judgment of this 
people has demanded an amnesty? The whole power to punish, the 
whole judgment after the offender has left office is disqualification to 
hold office, and that ju ent is a judgment in the discretion of the 
Senate. Hunt in Massachusetts, a justice of the he language 
being exactly the same as this—was sentenced simply to suspension 
from his office and disqnalification to hold any other for twelve months. 
That was the case of a justice of the peace in the town of Watertown, 
I thiuk, early in this century. 

Mr. SARGENT. I wish to propound a further question. I do not 
desire to interrupt the manager. 
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Mr. Manager HOAR. I am very happy to answer any question I 


can. 
The Chief Clerk read as follows: 
Then what becomes of the comity between the two Houses on 


T laid stress? 
Why, Mr. Senator, I do not nnderstand that 
a Senator into this 


which the learned mana, 

Mr. Manager HOAR. 
there is any comity which prevents pursuin 
Chamber for any offense that he has committ 

Mr. SARGENT. The necessity for good feeling between the two 
Houses! 

Mr. Manager HOAR. I do not understand that there is any comity 
or necessity for good feeling between this Senate and any other tri- 
bunal whatever which prohibits pursuing him for guilt elsewhere 
with a lawful or constitutional punishment. He cannot be called in 
question by the court for anything he does or says in this Chamber, 
the blackest libel or slander though it might be conceived to be; and 
he cannot be called in question by the House of Representatives. 
My argument related to impeaching a Senator for senatorial conduct 
and for what took place here, and to the indecency of supposing that 
it ever was thought that the House of Representatives might require 
the Senate to try at its own bar a member whom it had permitted, 
without the exercise of its power of expulsion, to remain here. That 
was the argument, but of course if General Belknap had been elected 
to the Senate from the State of Iowa in the ignorance of the people, 
and had taken his seat in the Senate on that election, and after that 
these acts of bribery had been discovered, the House of Representa- 
tives could, and should, and would have demanded that he be seques- 
tered from his seat in this Chamber, and be placed at the bar, as he 
now stands, as a criminal; and that power would be as necessary for 
the purity, and the honor, and the dignity of the Senate itself as it 
is for the protection of the American ponk 

Let me then sum up the argument, drawn from the lan of the 
Constitution. The powerof impeachment is not defined in the grant 
in the Constitution. Itis conferred as a general common-law power. 
The judgment is then limited to removal and disqualification, and 
two-thirds required for conviction. No limit of its application to 
persons is inserted in the grant. But a subsequent limitation on the 
tenure of office is inserted, namely, the case of a removal by impeach- 
ment, to guard against the argument that officers, whose term is fixed 
in the Constitution, cannot be removed under the power of impeach- 
ment, just as impeachment is excepted in the clause securing the 
right of trial by jury and in the clause conferring the power to 

ardon. 

n But suppose we t the phrase, all civil officers, to be inserted 
as a definition of the persons who may be reached by this process. 
Is the definition to be taken to apply to them at the time of the com- 
mission of the offense or at the time of the punishment? Suppose a 
statute enact that all wrong-doers may be punished. Is it not clear 
that if they be wrong-doers when they commit the act the liability to 
punishment attaches? The very statute which punishes bribery 
would fail by this construction to reach anybody, because it is in 
this respect, as has already been said, almost identical with the pro- 
vision of the Constitution in its description. 

The provision that the judgment shall extend no further than re- 
moval from office and 3 disqualifieation authorizes any lesser 
penalty included within those limits to be imposed at the discretion 
of the Senate. In Hunt’s case, in Massachusetts, the sentence was 
disqualification for a year under a like constitutional provision. 

I ought to have added, in further reply to the honorable Senator 
from California, that if he refers to that large class of cases where 
the Constitution has 51 sag imposed a disability, that is, for aid 
and comfort to the rebellion in the late war, and where the Constitu- 
tion has expressly provided a means of removing that disability, I 
should have no doubt that any person whose offense consisted, whether 
an official offense or an offense as a private citizen, in giving aid and 
comfort to the rebellion, conld plead an exemption from impeach- 
ment when he had, under the very provision of the Constitution 
itself, by the vote of two-thirds of both branches, received his par- 
don. So that I do not think anybody need be much afraid of what 
will happen to him or to any person whom he thinks public policy 
requires should not be further pursued for state crimes, in coming to 
the conclusion for which we contend. 

It certainly will not be seriously maintained that when a statute 
prescribes two punishments, one of which has become impossible, 
that the offender is thereby exempted from the other. The penal- 
ties provided in more barbarous ages will suggest abundant illustra- 
tions. Some of our old statutes provide that an offender be impris- 
oned or wap , and in addition have his head shaved or his ears 
cropped, or labor in the tread-mill. Do the learned counsel think he 
would get rid of the imprisonment or Fhipping if he did not happen 
to sr Wi any hair or any legs, or if he had had his ears cropped be- 
fore 

The whole constitutional provision, so far as affects our present 
purpose, can be summed up in two sentences which are scarcely a 
paraphrase or change of the existing text of the existing law, and 
these two sentences I think state precisely the contentions on the one 
side and on the other. We say that the Constitution in substance 
is this: “The Senate shall have the sole power to try impeachments, 
aud civil officers shall be removed on conviction.” The counsel for 
the defendant would state it to be: “Judgment in case of conviction 


shall be removal from office and disqualification if the defendant is 
willing!” That is the summing up of the two propositions. 

But the meaning of these provisions of the Constitution must be 
ascertained after all by a broad consideration of the great public ob- 
jects they were intended to accomplish. “Never forget,” says Chief 
Justice Marshall, in McCulloch rs. Maryland—and that sentence is 
the key-note to his whole judicial power—“ Never forget that it is a 
constitution you are e era A 

It is clear that in the case of high state offenders it was deemed 
important by the people when they established the Constitution that 
the judgment of perpetual disqualification to hold office should be 
im in the discretion of the Senate. There is no need to argue 
that anything which finds expression in the Constitution is of grave 
national importance. This judgment of perpetual disqualification 
was provided, among other reasons, to prevent the return to office 
after removal or resignation of guilty favorites of the Executive. For 
that large class of impeachable misdemeanors which cannot be de- 
scribed in a statute beforehand itis the only penalty known to the 
Constitution. The mere removal from office carries with it little terror, 
and is of little public fas Mpegs as applied to all officers less than 
the President himself. By our customs most offices, including those 
of the judges in many States, are laid down at brief and stated inter- 
vals. All officers are removable at the pleasure of the appointin 
power, with certain exceptions. To be removed from office, of itself, 
carries with it no degradation. If such removal be for a cause not 
involving personal infamy, it will in many cases work no di 5 
even if it take place on impeachment, unless the perpetual disquali- 
nosimi be attached to it. John Quincy Adams was right when he 
said: 

3 officer ever put himself in a position to be tried by impeachment, 


he would have little of my good opinion if he did not think ualification 
from holding affine tox life n mare REVUE PONA mere —— office. 


A good deal has been said as to whether this constitutional judg- 
ment be a punishment or a remedy; but, after all, it seems to me, if 
we settle what the thing is, itis not necessary to trouble ourselves as 
to which of these two words is re pce toit. Ina certain sense it 
is a punishment for a member of the House of Representatives not to 
be re-elected and to lose the confidence of his constituents or for a 
member of the Senate to lose the confidence of his State Legislature. 
It is a punishment in some sense for an executive subordinate officer 
to be removed for cause, And in that sense undoubtedly it was the 
purpose of the framers of our Constitution to have the terror of this 
result, whether it be removal or disqualification, held up before the 
official as a security nee his guilt. But in the theological or the 
old legal sense in which we use the word “ punishment”—that is, as 
an adequate expiation or atonement for an offense, the meting out of 
justice to the offender—of course this constitutional provision is not 
a punishment, because the Constitution expressly provides that the 
party may be held to answer to trial at Jaw in all cases in addition 
to this. In that sense, therefore, the leading purpose of the Consti- 
tution was to secure the people this great remedy against the return 
to office of the guilty official. 

The judgment of disqualification is in all cases, when re-appoint- 
ment or re-election has taken place, the only method of accomplish- 
ing removal. Senators will reflect that this judgment of disqualifi- 
cation involves and includes removal from every office held by the 
person convicted at the time it is pronounced. 

The exception of the judgment on impeachment from the operation 
of the power to pardon strongly shows the importance attached to 
that part of it which is to be of perpetual operation. How carefal 
were the framers of our Constitution to mark their sense of the im- 
portance of this judgment of disqualification so that the man should 
never get back. Whittemore was re-elected by the people of his dis- 
trict after he had resigned and fled from the Honse of Representa- 
tives to avoid expulsion; and cases of such offenders may easily be 
conceived. Of course the expulsion from a legislative y they 
could not give that effect to, but the framers of the Constitution put 
into the power of judgment on rire Ere pron this power of perpetual 
disqualification ; and then they added that it should be beyond the 
reach of the Executive pardon, because it was intended to reach 
guilty Cabinet officers or counselors of the Executive. 

It seems to me the decisive consideration in determining this ques- 
tion is this: The people of the United States are entitled for their 
protection to a certain 1 The guilty officer shall be removed, 
and, if the degree of his guilt warrant the greater condemnation, he 
shall be incapable of being restored. The Constitution expressly 
mentions perpetual disqualification beyond the reach of pardon as 
the judgment which the Senate may think its duty in some cases to 
pronounce. Now can this protective tun ever be any the less 
necessary because the crime has not been discovered until the official 
term has expired, although perhaps the officer has been re-appointed, 
or because just before the proceedings begin, or just before the judg- 
ment is pronounced, the official has laid down his office? Because the 
logic of my friends on the other side, as the counsel very frankly ad- 
mitted, is this: They say that when a man has ceased to be a civil 
officer you cannot pronounce the constitutional judgment, because 
the constitutional judgment must be a judgment of removal; and 
therefore it is true, as the counsel admitted, that if that resigna- 
tion be made after every Senator has publicly pronounced his opin- 
ion of guilt, before the judgmentis actually entered, it may be pleaded 
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in arrest of judgment, and the power to pronounce the greater part 
of the penalty Eion from the Senate. 

It is true that there are statutes requiring or authorizing the per- 
petual disqualification to hold office to be inflicted by the courts of 
the United States as a punishment on conviction of crime. But the 
existence of these statutes does not meet the difficulty; for a pro- 
tection to the poopie provided by the Constitution itself, and depend- 


ing on the high discretion of this constitutional court, a statute pro- 
vision, repealable at the will of the Legislature, can never be deemed 
an equivalent. A constitutional disqualification intended to bar out 
the guilty counselors of the Executive from a return to political power 
can only be placed beyond the operation of an Executive pardon 
when it is pronounced bs the judgment of the Senate. The disquali- 
fication provided by statute can only apply to that comparatively 
narrow class of offenses which can be so foreseen as to be described 
with reasonable certainty in ordinary criminal legislation. Impeach- 
ment goes much further. 

The whole constitutional theory of impeachment isa npon 
the ground that, while conviction for crime may be safely left to juries 
and its punishment to the discretion of inferior courts, the protec- 
tion of the American people against the return to office of the guilty 
official has been deemed of importance enough to be attained by the 
mechanism provided by the Constitution of an inquest and impeach- 
ment by the 3 of the whole people and a judgment of 
the Senate itself. It seems to me a monstrous absurdity to suppose 
that this t constitutional remedy of a judgment against the re- 
turn to oflice of a high political official on account of t political 
offenses committed at the seat of Government should depend on con- 
viction by a jury drawn by the marshal from the ollice-holding popu- 
lation of the District of Columbia on a trial conducted and controlled 
by officers of the executive, and on a sentence of a single judge of a 
court, however respectable, whose jurisdiction is confined within a 
couple of square leagues, 

Besides, there is certainly a grave constitutional difficulty in sup- 


porting much of the legislation by which Con has undertaken 
to clothe the national courts with the power o 6 775 disqualifi- 
cation to hold office as a punishment for crime. If it is to operate 


as a disqualification to hold those offices whose qualifications are de- 
fined by the Constitution, it is liable to the objection of declaring 
8 disqualified whom the Constitution declares qualified. If it 
s to operate upon persons holding office at the time of their conviction, 
it places the power of removal from office in hands where the Consti- 
tution has not placed it. 

It is further argued that the danger of the return to office of p 
sons guilty of great political crimes is a visionary and not a real dan- 
ger, because to their restoration to most of the important offices under 
the Government the consent of the Senate is necessary. But there 
are many to which it is not necessary. If the guilty public officer 
whose crimes are not discovered until the expiration of his term of 
office or who lays down his office to escape conviction can thereby 
avoid sentence, he of course thereby avoids trial, as the very form of 
issue which we are now dealing with shows; neither Senate nor peo- 
ple nor President, to whom his claim for new confidence is presented, 
can have the advantage of any judicial trial, of any inquest, of any 
process for the discovery of concealed evidence, of any responsible 
accuser, in determining the question of his former guilt. 

It is further suggested, in very influential quarters, that it is the 
duty of the executive officer by whom the guilty official has been ap- 
pointed to withhold his acceptance of the resignation of such official 
until conviction and judgment upon impeachment can be had. This 
age ayo has hardly enough reason in its favor to merit an answer. 
In the first place, I deny that the right of any American citizen to lay 
down an ottice depends upon any act of acceptance of any person 
whatever. Any explicit and formal renunciation of the office by the 
official terminates his relation to it without the consent of any person 
whatsoever. This was lately held by the House of Representatives 
in the case of Whittemore, who resigned his seat in that body without 
its consent when the vote on the question of his expulsion was about 
to be taken. Does the right of the member of the Cabinet to resign 
his place to accept a seat in the Senate depend upon the consent of 
the President? the right of the members of this body to lay 
down their high office, perhaps to assume some other even higher, 
if there be any higher, depend upon its will? If this were true, must 
the officer guilty of high crimes be left in charge of his office until 
the House and the Senate meet and until judgment can be rendered 
upon impeachment? Must a defaulting, Treasurer of the United 


States be left in charge of the whole Treasury until conviction and |- 


sentence? Should the Secre of War-have been forced to remain 
in charge of the War Office until the close of this trial, a charge in 
cluding the custody of the documents omong the records of his De- 
rtment upon which his conviction may depend? The power given 
y the statute to the President to suspend an officer only exists when 
the Senate is not in session. The acceptance of a resignation is a 
mere formality, adding no validity whatever to the act. If it were 
not so, it would be an imperative duty whenever the officer in whom 
the power of accepting it is lodged believed in the guilt of the party 
resigning. 
There are some authorities, English and American, to the effect 
that there are certain public offices which cannot be resigned with- 
out the consent of the appointing power or of some public board to 


which the officer belongs. These cases procen upon the ground that 
the performance of an office to which the subject has been Jawfully 
called is a duty which he cannot refuse. Wherever that doctrine ex- 
tends—that is, wherever in England or America it has been held that 
the acceptance of somebody is n to a resignation—the citizen 
elected or appointed is compellable by mandamus to take the office 
originally even against his wish. But the American law as applied 
to offices not municipal or corporate is settled otherwise. (McCrary 
on American Law of Elections, 260; People vs. Porter, 6 Califor- 
nia, page 26; United States vs. Wright, 1 McLean, page 512; Gates rs. 
Delaware County, 12 Iowa, page 405; Lewis vs. Oliver, 4 Abbott's 
Practice, page 121.) 

We are therefore brought inexorably to the alternative that pro- 
ceedings for impeachment can be instituted and go on notwithstand- 
ing the withdrawal from office of the delinquent, or that the greater 
part of a jurisdiction expressly conferred by the Constitution exists 
and may be exercised, not at the discretion of the Senate, but at the 
discretion of the accused. 

An ent is also drawn from the practice of criminal courts. 
It is said that when a judgment is required by statute to be for two 
things it cannot be for one of them alone, and that here the judgment 
must be by the Constitution either for removal alone or for removal 
and disqualification. The practice of criminal courts affords no rule 
binding in this Chamber. Undoubtedly, the laws of common justice 
and common reason are of universal authority. Undoubtedly, you 
can derive great aid in discovering and applying those rules from the 

es of the law. But beyond these simple precepts of universal ap- 
lication, an attempt to entangle this high court, while exercising 
its exalted functions, in the technicalities of criminal practice, is, to 
use Burke’s comparison, “as if a rabbit that breeds four times a year 
should attempt to prescribe the period necessary for the gestation of 
an elephant. 
icable rules would be convenient indeed to oppression, 
to extortion, — corruption, but ruinous to the people, whose tion is 
the true ty 1 tribunals and of all their rules.—Burke's report of committee to 
inspect the 8 journals. 


Among the narrow, technical, artificial reasons suggested by the 
practice of the police court, and of doubtful cogency even there, is 
thisdoctrine. Ido not believe that it will be adopted here, or be relied 
on by the Senate as the foundation for a determination that where, 
in the contemplation of the Constitution, the safety of the state en- 
titles the people on demand of its representatives to a solemn resolu- 
tion of the Senate that a high state offender shall be removed from 
office and disqualified to return to it, the power to erect this barrier 
is taken away because the removal has become impossible. 

But I do not admit that the Constitution requires this double judg- 
ment. The Judgment is, in either case, for one thing—a larger or a 
lesser. It may be for removal simply. It may be for perpetual dis- 
qualification simply, which includes removal. - 

Before dismissing this proposition of the defense, consider exactly 
to what it would bring us. The 5 is that no judgment un- 
der the Constitution can be rendered by the Senate which does not 
remove from his place a person then holding a civil office under the 
United States, It applies only to the time judgment is actually pro- 
nounced. For all oe of this argument for the defense, the con- 
stitutional remedy is defeated just as much if the offender lay down 
his office after the trial, after the opinions of Senators have been made 
known, if the resignation be pleaded in arrest of judgment at any 
time before judgment be actually pronounced and entered. 

The defendant’s construction of the Constitution, then, must be re- 
jected, because it destroys for all practical value the most important 
portion of the authority of the Senate sitting as a court of im h- 
ment, namely, the power to pronounce hey Foe of perpetual disqual- 
ification. But—and this is the last point I shall have occasion to ad- 
dress to the Senate—it must also be rejected because it leaves the 
power of remoyal itself almost entirely destroyed. 

The judgment of disqualification is one method of removal, Wher- 
ever the officer has been re-elected or re-appointed, whenever he has 
been promoted to a more important office, wherever the evidence of 
his crime is not discovered until after the term of office in which it 
was committed has expired, or is discovered too late for proceedings of 
impeachment, the public are without other redress. Suppose a Presi- 
dent corruptly use his office to secure a re-election. Suppose a Vice- 
President deal fraudulently with the returns. Buppose a Cabinet 
officer is an accomplice in such misconduct of the President, or be 

ilty of bribery just at the close of his term and is re-appointed. 
Tethers no power reserved by the Constitution either to remove him 
or punish him? 

he claim practically limits the constitutional redress to offenses 
committed during the first three years of a presidential term, unless it 
be supposed that the President should call an extra session to take 
steps for his own impeachment or that of his own counselors. 

he impeachment of Andrew Johnson was resolved by the House on 
the 24th of February, 1868; the final judgment of acquittal was pro- 
nounced on the 28th of May, a period of fires months and four days, 


precisely corresponding in length with the short session of Congress 
under our 
cupied by the House in o 

8 the resolution of impeachment. This present impeachment 
been pressed, I think, more rapidly than any other known in our 


resent e This does not include the time oc- 
taining the evidence, or in the debates which 
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history; yet nine weeks have already expired since it begun. This 
fact 55 that for any official misdemeanor committed in the last 
year of his office an impeachment and conviction of the President dur- 
ing his term will in most cases be found wholly impracticable. He 
may have secured his re-election by unconstitutional or corrupt use of 
his power, and the people, if he cannot be impeached after his term 
expires, are wholly srithont remedy. 

he destruction of the power to impeach carries with it the de- 
struction of the power of the Honse to make the inquest, leaving the 
people wholly dependent for their protection on the executive power 
of removal. This power does not extend toall cases, The Executive 
may be deaf to ch of guilt against officers in whom he has trusted, 
coming to him without authority and tested by no competent pro- 
cesses of investigation. 

It is said that it is a dangerons construction which leaves the pub- 
lic officer exposed to impeachment during his whole natural life. But 
if he be guilty and deserve impeachment he ought to be so os. SR 
His safety against unjust prosecution or the revival of old political 
offenses, which the public peace requires should be buried in oblivion, 
isabundant. No impeachment can proceed unless both Houses concur. 

The judgment of disqualification is clearly discretionary ; and the 
Senate, in my judgment, may refuse even to take up for trial an im- 
peachment presented by the House against an officer out of office in 
which it is clear that in me exercise of its 3 it oor not 
be expedient to impose a judgment on conviction. No impeachment 
can proceed unless both Houses concur. No conviction can be had 
but by two-thirds of the Senate. No judgment of disqualification 
exceptin itsdiscretion, When political passion breaks down all these 
barriers there will be little else in the Republic worth saving. 

Impeachment is not likely to be a favorite process with the Senate 
or the House. There is no likelihood that we shall ever unlimber this 
clumsy and bulky monster piece of ordnance to take aim at an ob- 
ject from which all danger has gone by. 

I wish to say a word or two in re to the other question. Ihave 
dealt, as it was intended I should deal, chiefly with the main ques- 
tion ; but, with regard to the question presented so well by my honor- 
able associate who opened this case, [Mr. Lorp,] (and that is, where 
the process of impeachment begins and the term of office ceases on 
the same 5g the law will deem that the resolution of impeachment 
was adopted at the first moment of that day,) Iwill not undertake 
to restate and I certainly cannot re-enforce what my distinguished 
and able friend so admirably stated upon that subject; but I desire 
simply to say to the Senate that, if they will consult the authorities 
cited by my associate and the authorities cited by counsel for de- 
fendant, they will find that the two classes of authorities do not in 
the least conflict. 

The pene is a principle in favor of judicial remedy. Every 
judicial remedy will be held to have begun, every judicial process, 
whether it be judgment or suit, at that time in the day in which it 
was instituted which is necessary for the preservation of the remedy 
which it is designed to secure. That is the rule which all these au- 
thorities established, and the authorities where a day was divided 
for the very purpose of preserving remedies and preventing their 
defeat are those which have been cited by the counsel for the defense. 

I perhaps ought to make one single observation, though itis hardly 
necessary, in re to the grave citation to the Senate of the instance 
where a person is permitted to change his domicile or to go across a 
State line for the purpose of instituting a lawsuit, and the attempt 
to extend the analogies of those rules to the cases where a criminal 
undertakes to flee from the penalties of his crime. Suppose a citizen 
of the State of New York commit treason against that State and'flee 
into New Jersey, will the court be very likely, when he is brought 
back for trial, to recognize the doctrine that because he can go over 
to New Jersey to bring a civil lawsuit he is equally protected by 
the same logic in going into New Jersey to escape a criminal process 
against himself? 

1 claim, then, to have established that the history of the formation 
of the Constitution, the opinions.of the best authorities, the letter of 
the instrument, and the grand object it was intended to accomplish, 
concur in requiring you to overrule this plea to your jurisdiction, To 
allow it is to pui out of your hands the bridle placed by the Consti- 
tution in the hands of the Senate as a controlling check upon execu- 
tive usurpation and executive corruption—the bridle placed in your 
hands by those men who looked through all ages, both the past and 
the future, in their far-reaching, statesmanlike discretion, not to be 
laid down by men with the experience of a single generation. This 
judgment will not only determine this question for all time for the 
Senate, but it will speak with an authority not to be disregarded in 
the construction of like clauses in the constitutions of more than 
thirty American States. Throughout this broad land, under national 
and State jurisdiction, the great constitutional power of impeach- 
ment, the life of public liberty and of public purity, is to be dwarfed 
or maintained in its fullest and most beneficent vigor as you shall 
decide this issue. 

I do not stand here, Senators, as thé accuser of Mr. Belknap, or as 
the advocate of the House of Representatives. I am here to speak for 
a right of the American people; a right which their ancestors secured 
to them by their Constitution, and which nothing but their own con- 
stitutional act can take away. It is that over every public officer, 


whether he be tempted to abuse or usurp power or to gain wealth by 
corrupt means in office, shall hang the dread of what the Federalist 
calls the “ awful discretion” of the Senate to try him in the presence 
of the whole American people and to visit him with the perpetual 
infamy of its sentence. For the citizen accused of crime is the grand 
jury, and the indictment, and the statute of limitations, and the jury 
trial, and the law enacted beforehand. For him is the maxim that 
it is better that ten guilty escape than that one innocent perish. 
But for the public officer who voluntarily seeks or accepts these vast 
trusts, the safety of the whole state demands there shall be a higher 
Topoa and another method of punishment. 

have thus, Senators, very imperfectly performed the duty assigned 


to me by the House of Representatives. It has been a dull ment 
of a dry question of law. Your decision, like every decision affecting 
permanently the power and authority of the Senate, is to reach in its 


consequences to a period very far distant in the future. But I am 
much mistaken if there be not a very deep and present public interest 
in this issue. 

I said a little while ago that the Constitution had no safeguards to 
throw away. You will judge whether the public events of to-day do 
not admonish us to look well to all our e e to prevent or power to 
paum the great guilt of corruption in office. We must not confound 
dle clamor with public opinion or accept the accusations of scandal 
and malice instead of proof. But we shall make a worse mistake if, 
because of the multitude of false and groundless charges against men 
in high office, we fail to redress substantial grievances or to deal with 
cases of actual guilt. The worst evil ting from the indiscrimi- 
nate attack of an unscrupulous press upon men in public station is 
not that innocence suffers, but that crime escapes. t scandal and 
malice be encountered by pure and stainless lives. Let corruption and 
bribery meet their lawful a 

My own public life has been a very brief and insignificant pe hg 
tending little beyond the duration of a single term of senatorial office. 
But in that brief period I have seen five judges of a high court of the 
United States driven from office by threats of impeachment for cor- 
ruption or maladministration. I have heard the taunt, from friend- 
liest lips, that when the United States presented herself in the East 
to take rely with the civilized world in generous competition in the 
arts of life, the only product of her institutions in which she sur- 

d all others beyond question was her corruption. I have seen 
in the State in the Union foremost in power and wealth four judges 
of her courts im hed for corruption, and the political administra- 
tion of her chief city become a disgrace and a by-word throughont 
the world. I have seen the chairman of the Committee on Military 
Affairs in the House, now a distinguished member of this court, rise 
in his place and demand the expulsion of four of his associates for 
making sale of their official privilege of selecting the youths to be 
educated at our great mili school. When the greatest railroad of 
the world, binding together the continent and uniting the two t 
seas which wash our shores, was finished, I have seen our SNA 
triumph and exultation turned to bitterness and shame by the unani- 
mous reports of three committees of Congress—two of the House and 
one here—that every step of that mighty enterprise had been taken 
in fraud. I have aad in highest places the shameless doctrine 
avowed by men grown old in public office that the true way by which 
power should be gained in the Republic is to bribe the people with 
the offices created for their service, and the true end for which it 
should be used when gained is the promotion of selfish ambition and 
the gratification of personal revenge. I have heard that suspicion 
haunts the footsteps of the trusted companions of the President. 

These things have passed into history. The Hallam or the Tacitus 
or the Sismondi or the Macaulay who writes the annals of our time 
will record them with his inexorable pen. And now, when a high 
Cabinet officer, the constitutional adviser of the Executive, flees from 
office before charges of corruption, shall the historian add that the 
Senate treated the demand of the people for its judgment of condem- 
nation as a farce and laid down its high functions before the sophistries 
and jeers of the criminal lawyer? Shall he speculate about the petty 

litical calculations as to the effect on one party or the other which in- 

uced his judges to connive at the escape of the great public criminal ? 
Or, on the other hand, shall he close the a ward by narrating how these 
things were detected, reformed, and punished by constitutional proc- 
esses which the wisdom of our fathers devised for us, and the virtue 
pe punir of the people found their vindication in the justice of the 
nate 
Mr. EDMUNDS. I move that the Senate sitting for this trial ad- 


onr. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I ask the Senator whether we had not better fix 
the hour on Monday a little earlier? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. It is twelve o'clock by the rules. I will yield to 
a motion to adjourn to eleven o’clock on Monday. I withdraw my 
motion for that 8 

Mr. SHERMAN. I should er to say ten o’clock, so as to cer- 
tainly avoid a night session; but in order to give counsel ample time 
on both sides, I will say eleven o’clock. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Ohio moves that 
the Senate sitting for this trial adjourn until Monday at eleven o’clock. 

The motion was to; and the Senate sitting for the trial of 
impeachment adjourned to Monday next at eleven o'clock a. m. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore, (at eleven o’clock, a.m.) The Sen- 
ate sitting for the trial of the articles of impeachment against Will- 
iam W. Belknap, pursuant to adjournment, now resumes its session. 
The Sergeant-at-Arms will make proclamation. 

The usual proclamation was made by the Sergeant-at-Arms. 

The managers on the part of the House of Representatives appeared 
in the seats provided for them. 

o The respondent appeared with his counsel, Messrs. Blair, Black, and 
arpenter. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will notify the House 
that the Senate is ready to proceed with the trial. 

Mr. MERRIMON. I move a call of the Senate. 


The PRESIDENT 2 lempore. The Senator from North Carolina 
moves a any of the Senate. The Chair hears no objection, and the 
roll-call wil 


roceed. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and thirty-nine Senators answered 

Ms doctors ead tied Jof the proceedings of the Senate sit- 
e tary è Journal of the ings of the Senate si 
n last for the trial of the impeachment of William 

‘ ap. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate is now ready to hear 
the managers. Senators will please give their attention. 

Mr. Manager KNOTT. Mr. President, if the court please, in resum- 
ing the remarks which it has devolved upon me to submit npon the 
question under discussion, I need not promise the court that I shall be 
as brief as possible. Even if I were in perfect health I do not feel 
that I am spenking for posterity, and consequently am under no temp- 
tation to talk until that audience shall arise. Moreover, the line of 
remark which I had proposed for myself has been so completely antici- 

ated by the very able and carefully considered arguments of my 
earned coll: es that, fortunately for the court, there remains but 
little for me to say except perhaps to recapitulate some of the points 
and to elaborate to some extent a few of the suggestions so ably pre- 
sented by them. 

When the court did me the favor te adjourn on Friday evening in 
consequence of the physical indisposition from which I was then and 
am still suffering intensely, I was about to institute an inquiry sug- 
gested to me at that particular moment by the closing sentences in a 
paragraph which I had just read from Story’s Commentaries on the 
Constitution, as to the purpose for which the remedy by impeachment 
was designed, with the view of determining whether the construc- 
tion of the various provisions of the Constitution relating to that 
subject, proposed on behalf of the House of Representatives, was more 
consistent with that purpose than that insisted upon by the defense. 
As to what that purpose really was, I imagine there can be but little, 
if any, dispute. However mach controversy there may be with ro- 

ard to the character of the offenses for which an impeachment will 
fie, I apprehend there can be but little question that the object for 
which this mode of procedure was designed was precisely that stated 
by Judge Story, namely, to secure the state against gross misdemean- 
ors in office. 

The framers of our Federal Constitution were perfectly aware that 
the functions of the Government they were preparing to establish 
would necessarily have to be committed to those who would be sub- 
ject to the same frailties and actuated, to some extent at least, by the 
same passions which influence the conduct of their fellow-men. They 
knew, moreover, that those who are called to fill the most exalted 
stationsof public trust are frequently, if not always, under the strong- 
est ible temptation to abuse the Fe afforded by their 
official position for the promotion of their own aggrandizement, the 
extension of their own anthority, and the perpetuation of their own 
power, besides being constantly — — to the suggestions of an ig- 
noble appetite for illegitimate emolument. As. wise and sagacious 
statesmen, therefore, fully appreciating the importance of securing 
every department of the Government from the contamination of ofti- 
cial corruption and erime, they devised this mode of procedure as the 
most practicable and efficient method of preserving the purity and 
maintaining the integrity of those departments especially which were 
not designed to be under the immediate, direct control of the people 
through the ballot. This much I understand to be conceded by the 
honorable counsel for the accused. 

But how was the end proposed to be attained? First, by making 
it peremptory upon the court by which a criminal official should be 
8 on impeachment to remove him immediately from office ; 
and this, say learned counsel, was the only purpose the y of the 
Constitution sought to accomplish: “That the sole object for which 
the power of impeachment was given was removal from office.” It 
seems that those wise aud patriotic statesmen 59 755 differently, 
however. They knew that if the process of im ment went no 
further than to remove a criminal or corrupt official from office the 
whole proceeding would amount to nothing more than a puerile 
farce, They knew that the party convicted and removed might be 
immediately restored to the same or appointed to another and per- 
haps more important position by a corrupt or misguided patron, and 
to guard against any such possible contingency they went a step fur- 
ther and provided that the court might not only dismiss the delin- 
quent from office but prevent him from again polluting the Govern- 
ment he had already 


graded by disqualifying him to hold any office 


of honor, trast, or profit under it, either for a limited period or for- 
ever, as the court might see proper, and, to render that disqualifica- 


tion as complete and effectual as possible, exempted the 
convicted and condemned from the general power of the 
to pardon. 

ut was this all? Was the only purpose of this disqualification 
simply to preserve the Government from the denge to be 5 
from the single convicted criminal? Very far from it, sir! That in 
reality constituted but a very small part of the design. The great 
object, after all, was that his infamy might be rendered conspicuous, 
historic, eternal, in order to prevent the occurrence of like offenses in 
the future. The purpose was not simply to harass, to ute, to 
wantonly d or take vengeance.upon a single individual; but 
it was that other officials through all time might profit by his pun- 
ishment, wight be warned by his political ostracism, by the everlast- 
ing stigma fixed upon his name by the most a t tribunal on earth, 
to avoid the dangers upon which he wrecked, and withstand the 
temptations under which he fell, to teach them that if they should 
fall under like temptations they will fall, like Lucifer, never to rise 


again, 

The real purpose of proceedings of this kind is presented so beauti- 
fully and so fotcibly in a single ph in the opening speech of 
Mr. Whitbread upon the impeachment of Lord Melville, who, like 
the accused here, sought to evade the consequences of his crimes by 
resignation, that the te will pardon me if I read it. . He says: 

And here let me observe that all prosecutions of this sort are instituted for the 
general benefit, and not with the view of harassing ur pian individual. AN 
punishment is inflicted for the sake of example, and not for the purpose of per- 
sonal vengeance. 

Mark this: 

It is the morals of a country which in all these inquiries we ought to regard, and 
it is to this which every honorable prosecutor ought to look, and this every impar- 


tial court will respect. 
If I conld employ the voice of an angel and render it audible to the remotest 


corners of — ae I ee ony 3 2 . hag eee accepts of 
an; wo w him great; 
see ty ak invite fim to attend to the „ be the conse- 
quence of act, 

Punishment, sir! Punishment that public and official morals may 
be purified and preserved; not that a single individual may be har- 
assed, but that the government to which every citizen looks for 
protection may be kept pure, uncontaminated, and worthy of the 
confidence of those who are subject to its authority. 

Distinguished counsel in his ment the other day insisted very 
earnestly, and went so far as to cite the opinions of others equally 
eminent with himself to show, that the idea of punishment is not con- 
templated in proceedings of this kind. And, sir, I am glad to be able 
to admit that it is one of the most e rivileges guaranteed to 
every citizen by the Constitution of the United States that he may 
not only entertain but freely express his own opinion upon every sub- 
ject whatever, no matter who may differ with him. It is therefore 
not in the power of the Supreme Court to prevent the learned coun- 
sel from entertaining or promulgating a different view from that 
expressed by them in the case of Cummings vs. The State of Missouri, 
and re-affirmed in the case of Garland, however much they may regret 
his inability to concur in that opinion. 

The court say in the case of Cummings, 4 Wallace: 

The theory upon which our political institations rest is, that all men have certain 
inalienable rights; that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; 
and thatin the pursuit of happiness 3 all all posi are 
FCC OE EADHON C DAY OE CEAD POAN tee paar oendined 

oro the . 

is puhishment, and can be in no 9 defined: Les 
332 8 
of political or civil rights, nd the disabilities preseribed by the provisions of the 
Missouri constitution being in effect punishment, we K to consider whether 
3 inhibition in the Constitution of the United States against their en- 

But, sir, we have been told that “there were brave men before 
Agamemnon ;” and it appears that there were learned and distin- 
guished lawyers even before counsel were employed in this case who 
undertook to maintain the view expressed by the honorable counsel 
here. As far back as the celebrated Blount case, of which the Senate 
has heard so much during this trial, the same suggestion was made 
by counsel for the defense, and the argument adduced on that occa- 
sion was so eloquently and triumphantly met by Mr. Manager eg 
and his reply thereto so pertinent to the remarks of counsel here, that 
I will what he said: 

But the learned counsel for the defendant have told us that the of impeach- 

0 


ment is limited in the Constitution itself by th which it imposes on 
the power of punishment. The power of 2 on conviction by isu peach- 


y thus 
xecutive 


ment is restricted, say they, to removal from office and to hold 
or enjoy any office of honor, trust, or profit under the United States; and it would 
be absurd to impeach, try, and convict a man who held no office which he 


could be removed, and could, of 


nence, be no otherwise affected than by 
a ualification to hold in 


ture offices which he, perhaps, never had a pros- 
pect of obtaining. Of this absurdity the Constitution cannot be supposed to be 
guilty ; and therefore it could not have intended to subject to the power of impeach- 
ment any persons except those who actually hold offices and may be punished by 


But where, Mr. President, did the honorable counsel for the defendant learn that 
disqualification to hold any office of trust, honor, or profit under the Government 
of our country is no punishment? Would either of those honorabie gentlemen 
think it no punishment in his own case? There are nodoubt many men indifferent 
as to offices of profit, and not ambitious of those of honor or trust. But to be held 
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up to our fellow-citizens as a person unworthy of trust, undeserving of honor; to 
be stigmatized by a solemn sentence of the ‘law, pronounced by the highest and 
most awful judicature known to the Constitution; to be excluded by the voice of 
our country from all hope of participating in those rights, rivileges, and advan- 
tages which are o to our fellow-citizens; to be diso y our common mother 
as degenerato and unnatural sons, unworthy of her confidence; to be deprived, not 
only of her kindness and her favors, but even of the right which a good citizen 
holis dearest of all, the right of devoting ourselves to her servico, of defending her 
in the hour of 5 and these not punishments? I know not where 
the learned cou: learned that Say are not; but this I know, that they did not 
learn it in their own hearts. Yes, Mr. President, a sentence of disqualificati 
pronounced by this honorable poay in the face of the whole American nation, 

on a charge of high crimes and misdemeanors by the representatives of the American 
people, is a punishment; and, as this punishment is applicable to who are 
not officers as well as to those who are, it follows that the power of impeachment, 
if its extent be measured by that of the power of punishment, is applicable to all 
La haan oen officers or not.—Annals of Congress, Fifth Oongress, (1797-'99,) 

ume 

But, as to the end and final cause of all punishments, every member 
of this honorable court has long ago been advised when in his youth- 
ful days he conned over the pages of Blackstone. He says: 

2. As to the end or final cause of human punishments. This is not by way of 
atonement or expiation for the crime commi: for that must be left to the just 
determination of the Supreme Being, but as a future offenses of 
the same kind. This is effected three ways: either by the amendment of the of- 
fender himself, for which purpose all punishment, fines, and tem 
exile or imprisonment are inflicted, or by others by the dread of 
ample from offending in the like way. 


There, sir, is the ultimate object to be reached by all such proceed- 
ings as this, and I would say to the learned counsel, now and for all, 
that they are dignifying their client far too much when they suppose 
that this impeachment was intended simply to harass him, put to 
disqualify him from again contaminatin g the Government, if indeed 
he is guilty ; and upon that I beg leave to say I would sedulously for- 
bear to express any opinion at this time. The House of Representa- 
tives in sending these articles here had a far higher purpose in view. 
That purpose was the correction, the purification of public and of- 
ficial morals in this country; and who, sir, that has contemplated the 
frightful picture of crime and corruption so graphically and power- 
fully drawn by my distinguished colleague [Mr. Hoar] on last Sat- 
urday will deny that it is high time some such corrective process 
should be put in operation ? 

Now, sir, if it be true, as I have stated, that the object and design 
of proceedings like the present are not merely to remove a guilty py 
from office, not merely to disqualify him to hold any office of honor 
or trust or profit under the United States, but that it is designed as a 
great preservative means for securing the purity and honesty of offi- 
cial conduct on the part of all officers of the Government; if it is true 
that the several provisions of the Constitution relating to the subject 
of impeachment were intended to protect the Government from official 
corruption and crime, which if left unchecked would lead to its ulti- 
mate overthrow and destruction; if it is true, as it seems to me every 
rational mind must admit it is, that the only efficacy of those pro- 
visions is to be found in the rigid, impartial, certain, and inexorable 
enforcement of the penalties they prescribe, the question is whether 
they shall be so construed as io promote the object they were intended 
to accomplish in the amplest manner consistent with the language in 
which they are 8 or whether they shall receive such a con- 
struction at your hands as will render them utterly nugatory and 
worthless. 

That, sir, is the plain, simple question before you. Now, will this 
distinguished tribunal, this tribunal of statesmen, say that notwith- 
standing the Constitution vests in the House of Representatives the 

wer to institute proceedings by impeachment, and clothes this 

y with full and complete jarisd iction to try all cases of impeach- 
ment; and notwithstanding the plain, obvious principle of law and 
common sense that when a person enters upon the duties of an office 
he assumes all the msibilities of that office, criminal as well as 
civil nsibilities of which he cannot divest himself except in pur- 
suance of law—yet neither House can exercise its powers in a case of 
impeachment except at the option of the party accused? Will you 
say iu the face of the intelligence of this age, and to the civilized 
world, that our institutions present such a ridiculous anomaly in juris- 
prudence, such a miserable, pee spectacle of imbecility as that? 

Yet pr must say so; the logic is inexorable; there is no escape 
from that conclusion, if you hold, as is maintained by the defense 
here, that a party 1 05 commit an offense while in office, and escape 
the penalty described simply by the act of resignation or by any 
other act of his except suicide. 

But let us look a little more particularly to the two clauses of the 
Constitution from which this singular conclusion is sought to be de- 
duced. As the Senate is already aware, the fourth section of the sec- 
ond article provides : 

The President, Vice-President, and all civil officers of the United shall be 
removed from office on im for, and conviction of, 33 or 
other high crimes and misdemeanors. 

The learned counsel consumed nearly two hours of this world’s val- 
nable time in a very labored though perhaps not an exhaustive re- 
hearsal of the records of the convention which framed the Constitu- 
tion to establish the proposition that the idea they meant to convcy 
by the section I have just read was that no man should be impeached 
unless he should be in office at the time of his impeachment. He 
finally reached that conclusion and announced it, but by what process 
of logic I confess I was then and am still unable to appreciate. 
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If it be true that the framers of the Constitution did intend that 
no person should be impeached unless he should be in office at the 
time of the impeachment, learned counsel would have conferred a 


favor upon this honorable court and have contributed a t deal 
to the gratification of the unenlightened public if he had told us why 
they did not say so, why they did not express it in some clause upon 
the face of that instrument. For instance, when they said “ the 
House of Representatives shall have the sole power of impeachment,” 
why did they not add the restraining words to that clause, “but no 
person shall be im ed unless he shall be in office at the time?” 
Or, leaving that clause, when they came to the one regulating the 
judgment that should be rendered, why did they not say that “judg- 
ment in cases of impeachment shall be rendered against no person 
unless he shall be in office at the time, and no such judgment shall 
extend further than to removal from office and disqualification to 
hold office?” Or, if these two provisions had passed ont of their 
minds when they came to consider the fourth section of the second 
article, and they still desired that the American people for whom they 
were preparing the frame-work of a government should understand 
that no man shonld be impeached unless he was in office at the time, 
why did they not annex the restraining words to that article, wh. 
did they not say, “but no person shall be impeached unless he shall 
be in office at the time?” 

The framers of our Constitution were wise and patriotic as well as 
cultured men. They fully appreciated the magnitude of the work in 
which they were engaged ; they knew that they were preparing a 
government not for a day, not for a year, but a government that should 
mold the destinies and affect the interests of a mighty people through 
long ages tocome. They prt Lose weighed every word they used 
with the utmost care. So careful were they, in fact, that they even 
provided a committee on style and arrangement, to whose scrutin 
every line and word and syllable of the Constitution was subjected, 
and whose careful 8 every ponai it contains underwent 
before it was adop Would they have overlooked such a glarin 
omission as the argument of cóunsel implies? They were men wi 
heads upon their shoulders, and if they had intended that no man 
should be impeached except he should be in office at the time, they 
would doubtless have said so in plain, unmistakable pone oF if they 
did intend it and did not say so, the learned counsel ought to have 
informed us why; because if there is a man upon the continent capa- 
ble of giving that information I have no doubt he is the one and the 
only one; but inasmuch as he failed to do so, I take it for granted that 
he was simply mistaken as to the intention of the framers of the Con- 
stitution on that point. I take it for ted that the very fact that 
they omitted to make this restriction is conclusive that they did not 
intend that the power should be so restricted. 

It will not do to say that the idea of impeaching a man after he 
was out of office was never considered by the convention at all; for, 
as my learned colleagues so clearly and conclusively showed on Sat- 
urday, that very question was under discussion when this identical 
proposition was considered. The question then was, not whether a 
man should be impeached after he was out of office, but whether the 
President should be impeached while he was in office. There was no 
objection anywhere, so far as I have been able to see, to the proposi- 
tion that he might be impeached after the expiration of his term. 
But I submit, sir, that this section not only does not require, but it 
does not admit of interpretation. It is a plain principle of legal con- 
struction, as well as of common sense, that where words are so plain 
that their meaning cannot be mistaken, no interpretation is neces- 
sary or to be allowed. The words must be taken for just what they 
express aud no more. This has been settled over and over again by 
the courts. Now,look at the language of this section. Is there any- 
thing dubious about it? Is there anything uncertain or mysterious 
about it? Is there anything connected with it that a wayfaring 
man, though a fool, may be mistaken about? 

Examine it in what light you will and you cannot make it say more 
or less than it does. I care not whether the immediate controlling 
motive in its adoption was to provide a mode for the removal of a 

ilty official from office, or whether it was intended as a peremptory 
direction as to the judgment that should be rendered in case he should 
still be in office when conyicted, it simply means that when any civil 
officer of the United States shall be convicted on im ent for 
treason, bribery, or other high crime or misdemeanor shall be re- 
moved, and that is all it means. Torture it as you may it is impossi- 
ble to find in it the remotest insinuation that removal from office is 
the only object to be effected by impeachment, or that if judgment of 
removal shall be rendered unnecessary by the resignation or previous 
removal of the offender the Senate has no power to render a judgment 
of disqualification either limited or perpetua 

But, sir, it is said that this section should be collated with the sev- 
enth e of the third section of the first article, and both construed 
together. Very well, let us do so, and what do we find then? We 
discover that the framers of the Constitution intended that you should 
have more than the mere power of a motion. We find that they did 
intend that there should be some other penalty for official crime than 
the mere removal of the offender from office, and that you should 
have power to inflict it, too; that you might disqualify him to hold any 
office of trust, honor, or profit under the United States. Now if it be 
true that the removal of the guilty official was the sole aim and object, 
the only purpose to be effected by impeachment, why did not the 
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learned counsel inform us why this provision authorizing disqualifi- 
cation was inserted here? I beg pardon, I believe he did undertake 
to explain that. He said: 


ualification clause of punishment was eee put in for the purpose of mak - 
ing wer of removal by sr roca effectual. After that the offi- 
cers of United States might be removed on „ although the Presi- 


Now, sir, if the convention intended by this power of disqualifica- 
tion simply to prevent the President from violating the Constitution 
by virtually ignoring the restriction upon his power to grant reprieves 
and pardons, if it was simply to prevent him from placing the con- 
vict back into the same office from which he had just been removed, 
as learned counsel suggests, can it be imagined that they were guilty 
of the supreme folly of permitting the guor official to secure to the 
President the right to re-appoint him by resigning before impeach- 
ment and thus taking away your power to disqualify him at all? 
Did they intend to say that “we will porine the President from mak- 
ing the power of removal a nullity, but we will leave that power in 
the hands of the guilty party himself?” Yet they must have so in- 
tended if the gentleman’s theory is correct, For he could resign, no 
matter how guilty before impeachment, and thus not only destroy 
the power of the House to accuse but yours to try him, and thus be 
in precisely the condition to enable the President to re-appoint him 
without having to violate the clause of the Constitution respecting 
his power to pardon. I repeat, sir, were those wise men guilty of 
the supreme folly of leaving it in the power of the guilty party 
to do precisely the thing which counsel himself says they were en- 
deavoring to prevent by this Scone crag cnaeet And besides, sir, 
as suggested by my learned colleague, [Mr. Hoar, ] if this clause au- 
thorizing disqualifications was intended for the purpose indicated by 
counsel, and that alone, the provision would manifestly have been 
so framed as to disqualify the convict from holding the icular 
office from which he might be removed, and not from all offices what- 
ever. 

The learned counsel in his remarks the other day invoked the rule 
laid down by the Supreme Court in the Slaughter-house cases, 16 Wal- 
lace, page 36, which I propose to apply to the point I am now endeav- 
vong to discuss, that we should take into consideration in construing 
the Constitution the facts of contemporaneous history, the circum- 
stances as they existed at the time and before it was adopted. Let 
us look a little into the circumstances existing at the time and see if 
we cannot ascertain the true reason why the peculiar verbiage of this 
clause, which 750 that “judgments in cases of impeachment shall not 
extend further than to removal from office and disqualiſication to hold 
and enjoy any office of honor, trust, or profit under the United States,” 
was emp 7225 

Mr. MORTON. I desire to propound a question, which I will read, 
as I can do it better perhaps than the Secretary : 

Whether in England a person who has been punished by the courts 
for crimes committed in office has, after retiring from office, been im- 
peached and panhol by Parliament, or where a person has been 
impeached and punished in Parliament, has he afterward been pun- 
ished by the courts for the same offenses ? 

I should be glad to invite the attention of the honorable manager 
to that question. 

Mr. Manager KNOTT. Mr. President, in answer to the question 
propounded by the honorable Senator from Indiana, I have to sa, 
that I do not know of any case in England in which a conviction h: 
upon impeachment has been followed by a subsequent conviction for 
the same offense in a court of jastice; nor do I know that where a 
poan had been convicted in a court of justice he has afterward 

u impeached for the same offense. Ihave never examined the 
question with a view of ascertaining whether either of the cases sup- 
po by the honorable Senator has ever occurred in England or not. 

was, however, approaching that subject, and I think I shall show, 
whatever may have been the course of adjudication in England in 
the cases supposed in the honorable Senator's question, the difference 
between our own law and the English law with regard to impeach- 
ments, sọ far as may be pertinent to the point under discussion, and 
the reason for that difference. 

When the framers of our Constitution came to provide a method by 
which the Government they were about to establish should be pro- 
tected from official corruption and wrong, they naturally turned for 
a model to the country under whose laws they had been reared and with 
whose institutions they were familiar. There they found the process 
of impeachment complete; confined, . 
litical or state offenses to maleonduet in office. Copying that model, 
as had been done in the formation of most of the State constitutions, 
they located the power of accusation and the necessary te of in- 
quisition with that branch of the legislature emanating tly from 
and immediately responsible to the people at frequent and stated pe- 
riods, as being most likely to watch their interests with the most jeal- 
ous vigilance, while they committed the sole power of trial to that 
branch of the legislature which, from the nature of its organization 
and the relation 1t sustained to the Government and the people, would 
be most likely to render strict and impartial justice between the ac- 
cusers and the accused. 


When they came to look over the long catalogue of impeachments, 
however, which had taken place in the parent country, they found 
that while that mode of procedure had been resorted to mainly, as I 
have said, for the correction of abuses and the punishment of crimes 
in office, there had been an almost unlimited discretion exercised in 
the infliction of penalties upon those convicted. In some cases enor- 
mous fines had béen inflicted; in other cases fines and imprisonment; 
in other cases, fine, imprisonment, and the pillory; in other cases 
death at the block, Choosing therefore, as they did, to remit the 
offender to the regularly constituted courts of justice for indictment, 
trial, and the ordinary punishment prescribed by the law applicable 
to each particular case, and resorting to impeachment only for a cor- 
rection of official abuses and for the punishment of offenses affectin 
the purity of the Government by political ostracism, they determin 
that in this country there should be no more such penalties inflicted 
by a court of impeachment; that, whereas in England the high court 
of impeachment had plenary power and could reach not only the lib- 
erty and property but the life of the offender, here there should be 
by such a court no fine, no imprisonment, no pillory, no riding upon 
horseback with the victim faced to the horse’s tail, as in the case re- 
ferred to some time since by the learned counsel, Judge Black; no 
beheading upon the block—nothing of that kind; but as the object 
was simply to preserve the purity and maintain the integrity of the 
Government, the delinquent should be in the first place removed from 
office, and in the second place disqualified to hold or enjoy thereafter 
any office of honor, trust, or profit under the United States either for 
a limited time, or forever, as the court of impeachment might deter- 
mine. 

If I have stated the facts correctly, which I apprehend will not be 
disputed, there is no longer any mystery about the seventh clause of 
the third section of the first article. It was simply intended as a 
limitation upon the judgment that might be rendered, and not in any 
sense of the word to affect the jurisdiction of the court. The lan- 
guage is plain, simple, and easily understood : 

Judgments in cases of impeachment shall not extend further than a removal 
from office, and disqualification to hold and enjoy any office of honor, trust, or profit 
under the United 

Now take the two sections tog ether, collated as they are by the 
counsel for the defendant, and do you find a solitary syllable even 
remotely intimating that your power to try is taken from you in a 
case where it is impossible to enforce or unnecessary to render that por- 
tion of the judgment which you would be obliged to render on convic- 
tion if the party were in office? To make this question somewhat 
more pointed and plain, suppose the framers of the Constitution had 
made the limit a little wider, and instead of saying that a judgment 
in impeachment shall not extend further than disqualification to hold 
office, they had added, after the words “ disqualification to hold office,” 
the words “fine and imprisonment;” could it be maintained then 
that a criminal official could oust the jurisdiction and escape bein 
fined or imprisoned by resigning his office? Would you have head 
learned and lengthy arguments here to convince you that because 
you could not remove the accused from office that therefore you could 
not fine him or imprison him? I can scarcely think that learned 
counsel would present such a proposition as _ now doif the three 
words “ fine and imprisonment” had been added to the clause under 
consideration. 

But if resignation would not oust the jurisdiction of the court 
under the section with these three words add by what kind of logic 
can it be said to oust it as the clause now stan Ihe same rules of 
construction would have to be applied in both cases. 

But there is another principle of constraction that should not be 
entirely lost sight of in considering the provision under discussion ; 
and that is, in construing any law that requires or admits of inter- 
pretation, not only the enjos and purpose òf the law must be kept 
constantly and distinctly in view, but the effects and consequences 
of the proposes construction in respect of that object should also bo 
carefully considered ; that is, will the construction proposed promote 
the manifest purpose intended, and make the law effective, or defeat 
the object of the law-maker entirely, and render the enactment an 
absurdity or a nullity. 

Before proceeding to a direct application of this rule, however, I 
wish at this time to call the attention of the court to a brief reca- 
pitulation of the points presented and insisted upon heretofore by 
the House of Representatives, in order that they may have this rule 
clearly in view and be able to apply it as it should be. We have en- 
deavored to show on the part of the House of Representatives that 
the real object sought to be attained by impeachment is not to wan- 
tonly harass or needlessly degrade any private citizen, but to preserve 
the purity and integrity of the Government, and to protect the in- 
terest of the people, for whose benefit the Government is established, 
by confining, as far as possible, the administration of its functions to 
honest and reputable officials; that that object was sought to be 
effected by the framers of the Constitution, first by providing per- 
emptorily for the prompt removal of the corrupt and convicted wrong- 
doer from the office degraded and polluted by his criminal malver- 
sation, and second shat he may be disqnalified, either forever or for 
a limited period, to hold any office of honor, trust, or profit under the 
Government whose escutcheon he had stained and whose eflicieucy 
he had impaired; thus not only placing it beyond his power to rè- 
peat his stabs at the vitality of the state in positions which his con- 
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viction of official crime has shown him totally unfit to fill, but 
exhibiting a striking and conspicuous example of the certain and in- 
exorable consequences of official malversation. 

In harmony with these p and in order to render the means 
for their accomplishment completely effectual, we maintain that when 
a person enters upon an office he assumes all the responsibilities per- 
taining thereto, criminal as well as civil, and cannot divest himself 
of them by any act of his own, but must continne under those respon- 
sibilities until discharged therefrom according to law ; that the very 
moment he commits an impeachable offense 5 becomes liable to im- 
peachment ; and, as there is no provision in the Constitution exoner- 
ating him.from that liability until his conviction or acquittal on im- 
peachment, it must continue, notwithstanding the termination of his 
oficial service, whether . removal, or lapse of time. 

This construction, and this only, we contend can give full and com- 
plete effect to the manifest intent of the Constitution with regard to 
the proceeding by impeachment. On the other hand, we maintain 
that the construction claimed by the defense, that a guilty party can 
deprive the House of Representatives of its prorogato to accuse or 
this Senate of its jurisdiction to try an impeachment, is simply to ren- 
der the provisions of the Constitution relating to the subject a ridic- 
ulous absurdity and to stultify the framers of that instrument, 

In the first peo it should be remembered that the right of any 
civil officer of the United States to resign his office at any time is 
absolute and unqualified. The mere formal acceptance or rejection 
of his resignation does not in the least affect its validity. He may 
be guilty of crime in office and can resign before he is suspected of 
its commission. He can resign after his detection and before his ac- 
cusation by the House of Representatives. He can take his chances 
and resign after his impeachment and before his arraignment; or he 
can resign after his i he can resign after the evidence is 
heard, and he is as much out of office as a thousand Senates could 
put him out by jadgment 905 impeachment, so far as the mere amo- 
tion from office is concerned. 

This is the view of my colleagues and myself, it is admitted by 
counsel, and it is sustained by judicial decision in the only case in 
which the question has come under judicial review, to my knowledge, 
in a Federal tribunal. The court said in the case of the United Sta 
vs. Wright, McLean’s Reports, volume 1, page 512: 

There can be no doubt that a civil officer has a right to resign his office at pleas- 
ure; and it is notin ond phios the Executive to compel him to remain in oftice. 
It is only necessary the resignation should be received to take effect; and 
8 depend upon the acceptance or rejection of the resignation by the 

The House of Representatives is frequently composed of very 
enterprising gentlemen, notwithstanding it may require a steam- 
elevator to bring them up to the level of the contempt of some of the 
learned counsel. Numerous instances in their past history might be 
adduced to show their energy in the pursuit of useful knowledge. But 
pretermitting the mention of all examples of such enterprise at 
this time, suppose they should set themselves seriously to work to 
solve the great 2 in fiscal science which has so long exeited 
the curiosity an engaged the ingenuity of the American people; 
suppose they should undertake to determine how itis that an ave’ 
patriot of moderate means who devotes e talents he 
service of his county upon a salary of 85 to $8,000 a year can 
maintain an establishment in a style of luxury and ificence 
that our imperial visitor might envy, and still be able to invest at 
the end of a few years $100,000 or $200,000 in the remunerative stock 
of some profitable corporation. Suppose that in the prosecution of 
that desirable information they should accidentally unearth some 
plodding nblic servant steeped to the very eyes in corruption, loaded 

own to the very guards with official pillage. -As a matter of course 
he would be instantly impeached by the unanimous vote of the 
House in the name of themselves and of all the people of the United 
States; the damning catalogue of his crimes would be set out in ap- 
propriate articles in the stately phrase of legal diction, interspersed 
and ornamented with the choicest flowers of a florid rhetoric. Man- 
agers are appointed and appear at the bar of the Senate, looking as 
solemn as the pall-bearers at a rich man’s funeral; proc tion is 
made and the defendant appears surrounded by the most distin- 
guished counsel the continent can afford, the latchets of some of 
whose shoes an average member of the House of Representatives is 
not worthy to touch with a ten-foot pole. Witnesses are brought 
from every part of the country. Day after day, week after week, and 
month after month is consumed in their examination. The argument 
commences, Counsel for the accused electrify the Senate with 
bursts of eloquence almost sufficient to rekindle their wonted fires in 
the slumbering ashes of Sheridan and Burke. Nevertheless the Sen- 
ate at last finds the defendant guilty by a unanimous vote; notifies 
the House of Representatives that on a certain day it will proceed to 
judgment, and adjourns. The day arrives. The House of Re resent- 
atives, headed by their Speaker and Sergeant-at-Arms, make their ap- 
pearance. Silence is commanded on penalty of fine and pain of im- 
prisonment, The chivalry and beauty of the capital, collected in 
the galleries, look down in breathless awe upon the august scene 
transpiring below. The silence, profound as the hush of death, is at 
last broken by counsel for the accused, who rises and informs the Sen- 
ate that the defendant last evening resigned his office, and your juris- 
diction is gone, like Othello’s occupation. Senators look around on 
each other in blank amazement at the singular and sudden denoue- 


ment, until some one less stunned by the announcement than his fel- 
lows suggests “that this court do now adjourn sine die.“ The motion 
is carried unanimously, and the curtain descends upon the last act of 
the ridiculous farce, while the House of Representatives “ retires to 
slow music.” 

Now, I ask you if this proceeding, which you and I and all of us 
have been taught from our infancy to regard as a great constitu- 


tional remedy, can be reduced to guch a senseless t, such a 
ridiculous, miserable, contemptible as that I have attempted to 
describe? Yes, sir, it is, if the theory presented here by the mse 
be true, because there is no limitation upon his right or power to re- 
sign; and if his resignation can oust you of jurisd iction at all, it can 
do so if made at one time just as well as another. If you cannot pro- 
nounce any judgment — a judgment to remove the person con- 
victed from office, to be followed in your discretion by the judgment 
of disqualification, as claimed by the defense, your powers are taken 
away just as effectually by a resignation made ten minutes before 
you render your judgment asif made before asingle article was drawn 
or even before his guilt was 8 ; 

The theory and logic of the defense is that, having removed him- 
self from office, your power to enforce the first part of the judgment 
is taken away or has become unnecessary ; therefore you cannot pro- 
nounce the other and more important sentence of disqualification! 
There is the logic, and I have endeavored to give you an illustration 
of the theory. I apprehend, however, that the highest tribunal in 
the country or known to the Constitution will scarcely construe its 
own functions into such a ridiculous and 1 absurdity. 

But it may be said, if the theory of the House of Representatives 
in this case is correct, that aman may be impeached and removed from 
an office in which he has done no wrong for misdemeanors committed 
while in some office he may have previously held. Very well, sir, su 
pose it is so, ought it not to be so? I think I can suggest a case in 
which it would not only be considered proper, but eminently neces- 
sary, if not absolutely indispensable. fore doing so I will invite 
your attention to the first section of the third article of the Constitu- 
tion: 

The judicial ited St shall be vested in one Court, 
and in = 8 . may from time to time and estab- 
lish. The judges, both of the supreme and inferior shall hold their offices 
during — 5 ty and shall, at stated times, receive for services, a compen- 
sation, which shall not be diminished during their continuance in oftice. 

Now, suppose that at some 12 8 in the distant future a vacance: 
should occur in the office of Chief Justice of the United States, and, 
what would not be at all improbable, that the then acting Attorney- 
General should be promoted to fill the vacancy. Suppose, moreover, 
that from the moment of his confirmation by the Senate, his private 
conduct, as well as his official action, may be as pure as the icicle— 

That's curded by the frost from purest snow, 
And hangs on s temple. 

He may be a perfect model of private morality and the paragon of 
official meets > P But suppose it should transpire that while in the oc- 
cupancy of the former office he was larded all over with bribes, fes- 
tering with corruption; guilty of having embezzled thonsands and 
tens of thousands of the public money; the patron and er of 
thieves and cut-throats, 3 5 were in the habit of regularly dividing 
with him the ill-gotten booty of their nefarious calling. Suppose 
that his pals should turn upon him like the hounds of Acteon upon 
their master, and disclose evidence sufficient to show his guilt to the 
exclusion of a reasonable doubt, and that he should be indicted, tried, 
convicted, and sentenced to the penitentiary. Now, it will doubt- 
less occur to Senators that the silk gown of the judge would be a 
little incongruous with the zebra uniform of the convict. It would 
not perhaps be a source of a great deal of pleasure to an American 
Senator to point out to a distinguished foreigner the unostentatious 
dress and retiring habits of the chief judicial officer of his country. 
It would certainly be a little inconvenient, not so say somewhat hu- 
miliating, to the pride of the American citizen to have him remain 
there during his whole term—perhaps for twenty years—occupying 
the position and entitled to the emoluments of the office of Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States while breaking 
rock in a State prison? But how would you get him out? It may 
be said that he could be impeached for misdemeanor in office for not 
appearing upon the bench and performing his duties at the regular 
terms of his court as required by law. Grant that; but carry the 
case a step further. Suppose the statute of limitations had barred 
a criminal prosecution before the ordinary tribunals of the country, 
so that the impediment of imprisonment would not be in the way of 
the discharge of his duties as Chief Justice. Must the highest office 
known to our judicial system be polluted forever by the presence of 
a known felon? I imagine that if such a case should actually occur 
the Senate would have very little hesitation in sustaining its juris- 
diction. You may say it is an extreme case to suppose, but cases 
fully as remarkable have more than once occurred in the history of 
the human family. 

The honorable Paste from New York [Mr. CONKLING] on Satur- 
day propounded a couple of questions which courtesy to him requires 
should receive a direct answer, My colleagues inadvertently over- 
looked them and have requested me to answer them as I am able: 


1. If two persons guilty of crime in office cease to be officers at the same time, 
one by removal and the other by resignation, is one rather than the other subject 
to im hment afterward ? a distinction between the two cases exists, please 


state it. 
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As to my single self, I say no, sir! It is the guilt that gives you ju- 
risdiction ; it is not the person ; it is his status at the time he commit- 
ted the offense, and not his 8 at the time of the trial. You get 

the 


at once the jurisdiction of case on the commission of the offense, 
and it is no difference, therefore, whether he go out of office by resig- 
nation or whether he be removed from office by a superior power; not, 
of course, upon impeachment. So I say, so far as I am capable of dis- 
cerning, there is no distinction in the cases. The power to disqualify 
for the preservation of the Government is as perfect and complete in 
the one case as it is in the other. 

“Second, is a private citizen liable to impeachment under the Con- 
stitution of the United States?” I believe that my learned colleague 
(Mr. Jenks] on Saturday elaborated that proposition; so that per- 
haps it will not be necessary for me to say anything further in rela- 
tion to it except this: It does suggest to me to say to the learned 
counsel that he may with ect assurance dismiss now and forever 
the gloomy forebodings which seemed to haunt his imagination the 
other day. The question is not, as he supposed it, whether this Sen- 
ate can impeach forty millions of people, men, women, and children. 
I can assure him that there is not the slightest foundation for his 
apprehension that 3 ruin and destruction hang like the 
sword of Damoeles over the head of every man, woman, and child in 
the United States. He is entirely mistaken as to the question pend- 
ing here. That question is simply whether a guilty official can re- 
sign his office, and by that act rob the House of resentatives of its 

rerogative to impeach him and take away the jurisdiction of the 
Deisi, and thus escape thè penalty due to his crimes? I will say 
to him, moreover, and through him to that large and respectable class 
of my fellow-citizens who need his eminent services in other tribu- 
nals, that they may dismiss all fears that if the jurisdiction is sus- 
tained in this case impeachments will be so te ek that he will be 
employed during the remainder of his natural life defending cases of 
that character in this court. I do not know that anybody in the 
House of Representatives even suspects that there is to be any other 
impeachment during the present Congress than the one here pending. 
If the learned counsel knows of any other Cabinet officer who is mak- 
ing preparations to flee the wrath to come, who is folding his tents, 
like the Arab, to steal quietly away and dodge the jurisdiction, he 
has more information I am sure than any gentleman of the House of 
which I am an humble member. He will have plenty of leisure from 
his duties in this forum to practice law in the Supreme Court, and 
you, Senators, will have an abundance of time to transact the ordi- 
nary legislative business of the country. 
attention is also called to a question propounded by the hon- 
orable Senator from Oregon, [Mr, MITCHELL :] 


The Constitution provides that when the President of the United States is tried 
on impeachment the Chief Justice shall preside, Sup a late President were 
impeached for high crimes and misdemeanors committed while een pre- 
sented at the bar of tho Senate for trial, who would preside, the Chief Justice or 
the President of the Senate ? 


I suppose if such a case as that were to occur, and the question 
should be presented at this bar in a practical shape, there might be 
two opinions very plausibly urged. One party might very forcibly 
insist that the Chief Justice should preside because the Constitution 
Says so. The other party might contend that there is no necessity 
for that rule, the reason of the rule haying ceased, that reason being 
that if the Vice-President were to preside it might afford him an op- 
portunity, or at least the temptation, to change the result of the 
trial, and thus perhaps place himself in a higher office. As to myself, 
while I would not hesitate one moment to say, as the venerable John 
Quincy Adams did, that his amenability to impeachment goes with 
him as one of the responsibilities he took upon himself when he en- 
tered that high office to the end of his life, I would if a member 
of the Senate, perhaps equally as clear that the Chief Justice ought 
to preside, according to the letter of the Constitution. But that is 
a question of practice and convenience. The Senate would settle 
that matter, and from their decision there could be no appeal, 
There is another case not provided for, and that is, who shall preside 
in case the Vice-President is upon trial? Yet I sup that no one 
would pretend that the Vice-President could not be tried because 
that is an open and unsettled question. These are simply matters 
that will haye to be settled by the Senate when the exigency arises. 

Now, Mr. President and Senators, I have said all and perhaps more 
than I ought to have said upon the question under discussion. I am 
content to leave it with you, perfectly confident that no large num- 
ber of right-minded people will accuse the House of Representatives 
of being either fools or traitors for sending it here, or denounce you 
for cowardice or corruption, decide it as you will. Whatever your 
decision may be I trust it will be such as to redound to your own 
credit as jurists and statesmen, as well as to the permanent good of 
our common country. “I have neither action, nor utterance, nor 
power of speech to stir men’s blood ;” and if I had, I have no appeal 
to make to your passions or your prejudices. I cannot forget that I 
stand in the presence of the most exalted tribunal known to the Con- 
stitution of my country, sitting to determine one of the gravest 

nestions ever submitted to a human court; not for this hour, but 

‘or all time ; not for the weal or woe of this individual accused, but for 
aught I know for the good or ill of generations yet unborn. I would 
not therefore, if I could, obscure a single ray of the pure, bright, 
light of truth and reason in which that question should be viewed. 


I would not, if I could, by any undue influence canse the balance 
which should here be poised by the firm, steady hand of rigid and 
3 justice to change “but in the estimation of a hair. 

know not whether the inexorable pen of history will note the 
transactions of this hour, but if it should, I trust the record will be 
in characters imperishable as the rock-ribbed hills that the Amer- 
ican Senate, unbiased by personal or party considerations, uninflu- 
enced by private sympathies or popular prejudice, had tho sterlin 
virtue to administer the law. In this sentiment I am sure I meet wi 
a cordial response inthe bosom of the very distinguished counsel who 
is to follow me, whose own contribution to the juridical. literature 
of our country—and he will pardon the impulse which inspires the 
utterance—and whose manly, fearless, unbought vindication of the 
majesty of that same law have achieved for him a memorial in the 
affectionate veneration of his country more priceless than sculptured 
marble and, I trust, more enduring than monumental brass. 

Mr. THURMAN. I should like to know whether the counsel who 
is next to speak would prefer a recess to be taken now or at the usual 
hour of two o’clock. 

Mr. BLACK. I prefer to go on, I think, now. 


The PRESIDEN fate tempore. The Senate will now hear the coun- 
2 for the accused close the argument. Senators, please give atten- 
tion. 


Mr. BLACK. Mr, President and Senators I feel the whole weight 
of the responsibility cast upon me by being required to close this 
ent, Ido not mention this as an excuse for the imperfections 
of the argument you are abont to hear, but only to ask that if I in 
my embarrassment or my haste or my imprudence should happen to 
say something which I ought not to utter, you will visit the conse- 
quences upon my head. Spare my client; for he has already suffered 
enough for the sins of other people. 

Like my friend who has just concluded, I feel absolutely sure that 
every member of this great tribunal desires to decide this canse as it 
ought to be. It is a supreme necessity that the law should always 
be followed by those who have its administration in their hands. 
This is particularly true of the fundamental law; and if there be any 
2 of the Constitution itself which is more important than another, 

t is that portion which marks the dividing line between the powers, 
or what our friends call the prerogatives, of the Government on one 
hand and the rights of individual citizens upon the other. 

You know all this as well as Ido. I need not say it. If it were 
otherwise; if you were indifferent whether you decide rightly or 
wrongly, nothing that I could say would have the effect of waking 
you up to a sense of your duty and responsibilities. I shall therefore 
come directly and at once to the subject before you without preface 
or introduction. 

There are three questions which have been raised: 

First. General Belknap having relinquished his office by a resigna- 
tion which the President accepted before this proceeding aireinat Ikan 
began, did he thereby become a private citizen so as to exempt him 
RER we impeaching power of the House and the jurisdiction of the 

nate 

Second. If his resignation would have that effect as a general rule, 
is his right to plead it here gone when the House shows that he re- 
signed under apprehension of impeachment and for the purpose of 
avoiding it? 

Third. Can an officer who is impeached while in office resign in the 
midst of the trial and so stop the proceedings? This is a mere specu- 
lative point, not even analogous to any question which actually arises. 
It must be perfectly manifest that when we show the total and original 
want of jurisdiction over the party we prove nothing from which it fol- 
lows that the same party could by his voluntary act defeat a jurisdic- 
tion which has already attached and to which he has submitted him- 
self. There being no fact in the case upon which this question can be 
raised, it would be improper for you to determine and wrong for me 
to discuss it. If any one interrogates you upon it in your judicial 
capacity, your answer will be, or it ought to be, what Sir Edward 
Coke gave to the king when he assembled the twelve judges and de- 
manded to know the determination they would make in a certain 
case where the Crown had an interest. Eleven of the judges an- 
swered, “ We will of course decide as your majesty shall be graciously 
pl to desire;” but the great chief justice stood up and said, 

When the case arises in the ordinary course of procedure and is de- 
bated before me, I shall then endeavor to do what it may seem fit and 
proper for a judge todo. Further than that I decline to pledge my- 
self.” Coke was honored as you will not be honored, by being de- 
posed from his office, by being compelled to pay a fine of £10,000, 
and persecuted generally 55 the whole of that reign. 5 

This last question, therefore, I shall not troublo you or myself by 
discussing. The second needs very little attention. The strain of 
the case is upon the first, namely, whether a man who has resigned 
his office is to be still accounted a public officer for all the purposes of 
an impeachment against him by the House and before the Senate. 
On that subject, of course, we have the negative; and I will try to 
maintain it if I am able to do so. 

It is not necessary that I should repeat the arguments which you 
have already heard from my colleague; it would be a waste of your 
time. Isuppose I ought toanswer the arguments of the managers; and 

et there are some things said by them which I cannot reply to. The 

onorable manager who spoke last on Saturday made the most elabo- 
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rate and carefully prepared oration that it has ever been my good 
fort ane to hear. Of course it excited my admiration, as it did yours; 
but it was filled for the most part with the bitterest abuse of the ac- 
cused party and of other persons not here but absent and undefended. 
I cannot have any objection that that gentleman should play the part 
of Cicero in this Proceeding j but I do . that he has no right to 
make an imagi Mark Antony out of General Belknap for the mere 

urpose of having a subject for his puppie, He not only berated 
him as guilty of everything set forth in the articles, but he goes out 
of his way and asserts that the whole country is full of public and 
notorious corruption which disgraces her in the eyes of all the world. 
Judges, members of Con city corporations, and railroad compa- 
nies share with one another in the general infamy, and he gives the 
scandalous hearsay that the President’s intimate friends and com- 
panions are tainted with the same base crimes. By his account, it 
will be more tolerable in the day of judgment for Sodom and Gomor- 
rah than for these cities whose wickedness he has been watching. 
Like Lot, his righteous soul has been vexed from day to day by these 
iniquities. According to him, all classes of this country are welter- 
ing together in one great mass of moral putrefaction. He scoffs at 
the argument of my colleague as“ the qoos and the sophistry of thè 
criminal lawyer.“ If he were a criminal lawyer, which I suppose by his 
sneer that he is not—if indeed he were any lawyer at all—and goin a 
court of ordinary jarisdiction, upon pretense of discussing questions 
of law, and would attack the opposite party with unfounded abuse, and 
at the same time give everybody else a lick with the rough side of 
his tongue, he would be gently reminded that he was traveling out of 
the record, and if necessary he would be brought back to the point 
with rather a sharp turn. 

I know not what may be your rule when you are sitting here in the 
exercise of your ordinary function; but it seems to me that when this 
body resolves itself into a judicial tribunal, it ceases to be a proper 

lace for that kind of oratory which “splits the ears of the ground- 
Tings” and calls down the claps from the galleries. If the gentleman 
desires to show his virtue and the wickedness of other people, let him 

o to the hustings and call his beloved constituents around him. 

‘here his sonorous periods and his well-poised antitheses would ex- 
cite universal admiration ; his friends shout themselves h: and 
throw up their caps as if they would hang them on the horns of the 
moon. But this question of law is not to be determined by the vitu- 
peration of the managers. It may be that this is nota eR good 
world. It is generally supposed that there are things in it which need 
correction; but the gentleman has no right to throw those things into 
the balance here. Me way want a victim, as he does no doubt, and 
if he cannot get one according to Jaw so much the worse for the law, 
for he intends to have oneanyhow. I think he believes in the maxim 
that it is better ninety-nine guilty men should escape than that one 
innocent man should suffer; but he seems to think that more than 
ninety-nine have escaped already, and that the turn of the innocent 
man has come. 

It is nota part of my duty to examine in detail the authorities 
which have been cited on both sides; but I shall refer to them ina 
somewhat compendious way, merely that they may be recalled to 
your memory. 

Blount’s case has been much spoken of. Why it should be so I am 
at some loss to say, except for the purpose of sho that somethin 
can be said on both sides of this question. But that does not ad- 
vance us one step in the argument, since this case itself furnishes you 
with a demonstration that a great deal can be said on both sides. My 
colleague who opened the case thought that because the judgment 
of the courts sustained both the pleas it must be regarded as a de- 
cision of the point raised by the second as well as the first. As be- 
` tween the parties that is the technical effect of the record; but I 
cannot conceal from myself that the turning-point of that case was 
that Mr. Blount, being a Senator, was not a civil officer and never had 
been, and therefore it made no sort of difference whether he had re- 
signed or was still in office. 

If the mere dicta of counsel can be considered a thing of value, then 
why did not our friends on the other side take some notice of the 
opinion Sappen by Luther Martin on the 1 Spey of Judge 
Chase? He was at that time the acknowledged head of the American 
bar, and declared it to be his unqualified jadgment (which was not 
contradicted by anybody there) that a person after going out of office 
was not liable toimpeachment for anything done while he wasin, Dis- 
tinguished members of this court, many of them on the most im- 
portant occasion of their lives, the impeachment of President Johnson, 
expressed that doctrine deliberately, simply, and plainly. The manag- 
ers ignore that authority, and think it amounts to very little in compari- 
son of what the counsel on the one side said in Blount’s case in face 
of a flat contradiction from the other side. They do introduce one 
dictum pronounced in another place, and they make much of it. The 
manager from Massachusetts cited John Quincy Adams, and coupled 
the citation with as lofty a eulogy as one man can make upon another. 
I, of course, do not detract from the merits of that distinguished man. 
He must have had some attractive qualities, since he was considered 
by a very large number of his countrymen fit to be set up as a candi- 
date for President against him who was then the foremost man of all 
this world. But the 2 history of Mr. Adams shows that he of 
all men that ever lived was the least reliable upon a question of law. 
He was too fond of personal controversy to care which side he took. 


It appears from the citation itself that the general opinion of the 
House as pel sey by other members was that the power of impeach- 


only to persons actually in office. Mr. Adams of course 
op what everybody else believed to be true. Nothing indeed 
would have given him greater pleasure than to be impeached. It 
would have given him an opportunity to come over here and lay 
about him right and left. His organ of combativeness was always 
in a state of chronic inflammation. He enjoyed nothing so much as 
he did the certaminis gaudia—the rapture of the strife. That was 
the strongest on of his nature. He tried to provoke a motion for 
his own expulsion from the House, and that failing, he presented a 
petition from some outside enemy to expel himself. 

Another authority from the House of Representatives is cited by 
one of my colleagues. But I confess I do not claim much by it. The 
honorable manager who argues questions of jurisdiction in the form 
of philippics against the accused, declared when this question was 
first mooted that the House had no power and the Senate no jurisdic- 
tion. We would that decision as very important if it had not 
been reversed by the same high authority that made it. a 

It would be a great prop to our argument if he who put it under us 
had not afterward knocked it away. But he had a right to change 
his opinion. No man is bound to live and die by the notion he may 
take when a question like this is first presented to his mind, and no one 
here or anywhere has a right to say that the change was not a con- 
scientious one, or that he professes any opinions now which he does 
not honestly and sincerely entertain. It is true that the change oc- 
curred under circumstances of excitement and political terrorism not 
very conducive to the formation of asound ju ent. He was sur- 
rounded by a conflagration of anger and animosity. Paley was right 
when he said that he must be either more or less than a man who re- 
fuses to kindle in the pano blaze. It is some honor to that gentle- 
man that he was the last one to take fire, though when he didt begin 
to burn he proved to be rather more combustible than any of the rest. 
[Laughter and applause in the eries.] 

Mr. DAVIS. I call attention to the disorder in the galleries. 

The PRESIDENT tem The Chair will formally remind the 
occupants of the galleries that appa either for or against, is out 
of order, He trusts that due deference will be paid to the Senate; 
otherwise, the Chair will be compelled to vacate the galleries. 

Mr. BLACK. We usually t to find something on subjects of 
this kind in the Federalist, showing what was in the minds of those 
who urged the adoption of the Constitution upon the States and the 

ple; and we do find a little there, not very much. Hamilton says 
in one of his papers that this To of impeachment gives an “awful 
discretion” to the Senate, and calls the power in the House of Repre- 
sentatives “a national inquest upon the public men of the country ;” 
from which the inference is a perfectly fair one that he did not think 
the House of Representatives could throw its drag-net over the whole 
country and draw in are man, whether he was a public officer or a 
private citizen, provided he had once held an office. There is no way 
that I can conceive of in which they can make out that Hamilton was 
wrong about that or that his remarks cover a case like this except in 
the way taken by the chairman of the managers when he Jaid down 
the broad doctrine that once an officer always an officer. But that 
cannot be ibly true. When the gentleman [Mr. LORD] crossed 
the bar and told me, with a severe countenance, that I was still a 
public officer, it did not alarm me in the least, because I had a perfect 
inward consciousness that I was not and had not been for fifteen 
years in the public service. I was and Iam a private citizen, clothed 
with all the immunities and privileges of a private citizen ; and, what 
is more, I can assure the gentleman that there is a fair prospect that 
I shall, if I live, continue to enjoy that inestimable blessing for a good 
while to come, 

The debates in the convention have been carefully eviscerated by 
my two colleagues, and it would be gilding refined gold for me to go 
over the argument which they have made. Suffice it to say that there 
is not in the whole of them a single trace to be found of any such 
notion as that which is now ther y by the managers. 

There is no contemporaneous exposition of the Constitution which 
favors their view. Thedebates in the State conventions which adopted 
the Constitution I would have thought might contain somethin 
upon this subject. Perhaps they have not been very fully examined. 
But there is one remark made by Governor Johnstone, of North Car- 
et man whose blood and judgment were so well commingled 
that his opinion deserves great attention ; a simple statement of his 
own views on this sub that is most impressive and most direct. 
Among all the old writers on this subject nothing is clearer, more 
impressive, or more direct than what he says ; anit bere it is: 

Inever thought that impeachments extended to any but officers of the United 
States. When you look at the jadgment to be given on im hments, you will see 
that the punishment goes no further than to remove and disqualify civil officers of 
the United States who shall, on impeachment, be convicted of high misdemeanors. 
Removal from office is the punishment, to which is added future disqualification. 
How could a man be removed from office who had no office Fo volume El- 
liot's Debates, page 35. 

Three distinguished jurists of this country have written elaborate 
books on the Constitution: Rawle, Sergeant, and Story. Sergeant 
says absolutely nothing about this question; it does not seem ever to 
have been raised in his mind. Rawle says what is the same as noth- 
ing. In describing who are subject to impeachment he says it applies 
to officers or those who have been in office. If he had said it applies 


ment appli 
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to officers and all those who have held office heretofore it would have 
been something in their favor; but the tical construction of 
the sentence shows that he intended to be as indefinite as possible. 
But Story is outspoken and plain; you cannot doubt what he says. 
It applies, in his jadgment, only to persons in the actual possession 
of offices. 

We have, then, to support our view all the N statesmen, and 
text-writers, except the counsel on one side of the Blount case and 
John Quincy Adams, whose spirit of universal contradiction drove 
him to the other side. Such also has been the uniform practice. We 
have had several great political revolutions in this country, when the 
party 1 occupying the seats of power have been driven out 
with the wrath of their victorious enemies burning after them. As 
they came in they were not sparing of their charges. Treason, cor- 
ruption, and other crimes and misdemeanors were freely asserted. 
Yet it does not appear to have ever entered into the head of any one 
that the p: coming in could subject their displaced opponents to 
the power of impeachment. It is impossible to account for this with- 
out supposing a universal opinion that no such power existed. 

That is not all, There have been a many particular cases in 
which it was thought desirable to remove judges, who could be re- 
moved in no other way. Investigations have been commenced in the 
House of Representatives for that purpose; and whenever a judge, 
pending the investigation, has resigned his office, the prosecution 
was dropped, 

Most TP tho States have provisions in their constitutions either ex- 
actly like that in the Constitution of the United States or so nearly 
resembling it that a construction of one is a construction of the other; 
and this is notably true of Pennsylvania and New York. 

In the former State, while instances have been numerous in which 
impeachments were threatened or investigations begun with intent 
to impeach, a resignation of the obnoxious officer always stopped the 
2 I think I know that this practice was founded in a be- 

ief universal among judges, lawyers, legislators, and every class of 
public men, that the power did not belong to any branch of the Gov- 
ernment after the party accused went out of office. In New York the 
power was not only never claimed, but it was expressly and most em- 
phatically disclaimed on several memorable occasions. It was admit- 
ted not to exist in Barnard’s case, in Cardozo’s, and in Faller’s, and it 
was practically acted upon. I do not say that those decisions are 
binding in any sense which compels you to follow them. If you think 
that they were wrong, that they were not according to the constitu- 
tion of that State, or agreeable to the Constitution of the United 
States, it would be perfectly proper for you to say so and act accord- 
ing to your own convictions, treating this as a case of the first im- 
pression; but when you consider the circumstances attending 
them, the character of the committee and of the House of Represent- 
atives, which declared that to be the law, those decisions are enti- 
tiled to weight and respect ; and how they can be totally dis- 
regarded is what 1 do not understand, unless yon can find some rea- 
son for doing it, which to me is, at present, incomprehensible. 

I believe that what I have said of New York and Pennsylvania 
is true of every State in this Union where they have constitutions 
which upon this point are like that of the United States, and that in 
no one of them has there ever been an attempt to make any private 
individual, or any one who has become a private individual by a res- 
ignation, amenable to the jurisdiction of the senate or subject to the 
power of the bouse by way of impeachment. 

Some of the States—as, for instance, New Jersey—have changed 
their constitutions and put a provision in which authorizes the im- 

hment of officers for a limited time after they have retired. 
at shows that when the amendment was added it was believed 
that the power could not exist without an express and special grant. 

Mr. THURMAN. I move that the Senate sitting in the trial of 
this case take a recess for twenty minutes. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at one o’clock and fifty-four min- 
utes p. m.) the Senate sitting for the trial of the impeachment took a 
recess for twenty minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore resumed the chair at two o’clock and 
fifteen minutes p. m. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President and Senators, as yr be expected, 
there are no judicial authorities to cite upon this subject. The ques- 
tion that you are now considering could not arise directly in the 
courts, and I believe it has never been collaterally drawn in question. 
The military cases have no application, inasmuch as the Constitution 
authorizes a trial by court- ial in all cases arising in the land or 
naval forces. It was therefore perfectly competent, under the Con- 
stitution, for Congress to declare as it did that all oflicers might be 
tried by court-martial within two years after their resignation. Re- 
member that the jurisdiction of courts-martial depends upon the 
nature of the cases, and not, like the power of impeachment, on the 
status of the party accused. 

The British precedents have less authority and less pertinence to 
this subject than anything that has been cited in the course of the 
debate. We acknowledge that the power of Parliament in that 
country is unlimited, and for that very reason there is no resemblance, 
except in the name of the thing, between im hment here and im- 
peachment there. The great purpose and object of our Constitution 
was to protect our people against the power that had been so much 
abused inEngland. The omnipotence of Parliament reached to every 


subject of the realm, to everybody except the supreme executive 
magistrate, and a power kindred to it, though not called by the same 
name, was actually exerted in one case upon the King himself. It 
might take for its victim a peer or a commoner, a pues or a peasant, 
a priest or a layman, freeholder, cocman or locman, merchant, 
mechanic, or sailor, and try him for any offense. It is true that they 
did not often trouble themselves with the trial of any except political 
offenders, but they were not restricted by any law to that class of 
cases. Nor were they limited in their judgments. They could hang 
and quarter a man whom they had convicted, behead him, set him in 
the pillory, brand him, maim him, imprison him for life, fine him to 
the whole extent of his estate. 

Out of this boundless ocean of power our ancestors took the smallest 
pocie quantum and with many misgivings, and after imposing care- 

restrictions upon its exercise, they lodged it here in default of some 
better pes to put it. Would you sound the limitless depths of the 
sea and measure all its vast circumference to ascertain the dimensions 
of the drop which you hold in the hollow of your hand? If you tan 
do that with respect to the persons who are subject to the power, then 
you must also do it, or, at least, you may as well do it with regard to 
the sort of judgment that you will pronounce. If General Belknap,- 
after he has resigned his office of Secretary of War, can be made amen- 
able to it because Bacon was convicted after he surrendered the great 
seal, then you may put him to death because Stafford was hanged and 
quartered, or you may set him on the pillory because that was the pun- 
ishment inflicted on Floyd. 

When I heard these cases thus carefally collated, and cited, and 
laid before you, I could hardly make up my mind what it was that 
the gentlemen would be at. Of course I dare not call their produc- 
tion of them an absurdity, when I recollect who it is thinks them 
very sensible and proper; but I may say this, at least, that I cannot 
understand the logical make-up of the mind which undertakes to 
measure the limitations of one thing by laying down beside it an- 
other thing which confessedly has no limitation at all. 

But yon may say what you please about the authorities; yon may 
give what weight you like to the dicta of counsel at one time or an- 
other; you may adhere or not adhere to the doctrines which you 
yourselves, or some of you, have propounded before; you may give a 
great deal of weight, which I do not give, to British precedents and 
military cases, an the practice of the States. You may infer noth- 
ing from the uniform practice. You may turn your thoughts away 
from all constructions. But you cannot disregard the Constitution 
itself, which speaks in lan too plain to be perverted by inge- 
nuity or obscured by sophistry. That great instrument demands 
not only the implicit submission of our minds to its supreme authority 
but it claims our profoundest respect as the work of the greatest and 
best men of their own age or anyother. This part of it was not made 
to promote the interests of a dominant faction or to gratify the pas- 
sion of an hour; not an amendment ee in malevolence and 
carried through the forms of adoption by force or fraud; but one of 
those free institutions meant in good faith by just and trne men to 
serve the high objects recited in the preamble. It deserves the eulo- 
gium which Bacon pronounced on the laws of Henry the Seventh: 

Deep, not vulgar; not made upon the spur of a particular occasion for the pres- 
ent, but out of providence for the future, tomake the estate of the people more and 
more happy, after the manner of the legislators in ancient and heroical times. 

When you approach this part of the subject, you are compelled to 
look up with an awful reverence, akin to that which Moses felt when 
he came up to receive the law out of the burning bush: “ Put off thy 
shoes from off thy feet; for the place whereon thou standest is hol 

und.” Absolute and implicit obedience to this instrament consti- 
tutes the highest obligation of every public man. It is the true test 
of all patriotism; for the country says to every citizen what the 
founder of Christianity said to his disciples, “If ye love me, keep my 
commandments.” 

But before I call your attention to the words of the Constitution, 
let me speak about the second proposition of our adversaries, this be- 
ing, 0 I think, the proper place to notice it. 

eir second replication concedes forthe orpoan of the argument 
the general principle that a person out of office can not be impeached. 
But they insist that if he went out by a voluntary resignation with in- 
tent to avoid a threatened impeachment his liability is not changed. 
In other words, the legal ect of his resignation depends, not on 
the fact itself, but on the motive which led toit. They do not aver 
that he fraudulently evaded the jurisdiction or that he and the Pres- 
ident formed an unlawful conspiracy, the ono to resign and the other 
to accept the resignation, but without impugning the propriety of 
their acts they yet deny their validity. We maintain that a resigna- 
tion when d N accepted does 585 vigore make the officer a private 
man, changes his relations to the Government, divests him of his pub- 
lic authority, releases him from his public duties, and remits him com- 
pletely to his original status so that he cannot be afterward called a 
public officer any more than if he had never been commissioned at 
all. And this effect must be given to the resignation, no matter at 
what time it took place or what reason induced it. Oursimple propo- 
sition is that every legal act must be allowed to have its legal effect, 
that is to say, be followed by its proper consequences; and you can- 
not defeat its operation by showing that the motive in the mind of 
the party was reprehensible. The law judges all acts by what it sees 
and decides upon them according to their truc character. If they are 
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legal in themselves you cannot go behind them to defeat their effect 
by showing the motive, for mere motives are not within the cogni- 
zance of human tribunals. This is so plain and souniversally acknowl- 
edged that I need not dilate upon it. É 

veral illustrations have been given of this which our friends 
and the managers do not seem to like. A sheriff has in his hands a 
warrant which directs him, if the defendant be found in his baili- 
wick, to take his body. He finds himon the other side of the county 
line, where he cannot touch a hair of him without becoming a tres- 
passer. Does it make any difference in that case whether the party 
iled across the line for the purpose of avoiding the arrest or whether 
he happened to be there by mere accident ? 

The jurisdiction of the Federal courts and of the State courts often 
depends upon the civic relation existing between the parties. It has 
happened many times that parties who desire to give the Federal 
courts jurisdiction or to take away the jurisdiction from a State 
court have changed their residence for that nN purpose. So, also, 
it has happened that a man living in the same State with the other 

z ead Wie: therefore, cannot bring a suit in the Federal court, 

ut must submit to the jurisdiction of the State court, assigns or sells 

his claim to a resident of another State for the sole object of having 

it tried in the Federal court. It has in all those cases been held that 

it does not make the slightest difference whether these things were 

or or not for the purpose and with the intent of changing the juris- 
iction. 

We admit, and the facts set forth in the pleadings show, that at 
nine o’clock on the morning of the 2d day of March the chairman of 
the Committee on War Expenditures ee notice, either directly to 
General Belknap or mediately to him through his counsel, that if he 
did not retire from office before twelve o’clock on that day, he would 
at that hour be impeached. It is also true that to avoid the impeach- 
ment which was thus threatened against him, he gave in his resigna- 
tion and at ten o’clock and thirty minutes the President accepted it. 
By twelve o’clock, and before the House met, the accused was not 
only ont of office but another person was at the head of the War De- 
partment performing the duties of Secretary. This was no compact. 
we admit, with the chairman of that committee. Mr. CLYMER had 
no right to speak for the House, but General Belknap knew very 
well that he was a leading member of the House and that whatever 
he proposed to do was very likely to be accomplished. It was in the 
apprehension inspired by this warning that General Belknap acted 
when he resigned. There is the “head and front of his offending.” 
It can hardly be necessary to say that Mr. CLYMER’s conduct was 
free from blame. He was at once faithful to the public and just to 
the accused. 

Since the managers do not like the illustration given by my col- 
league, let me furnish another which perhaps is simpler still. 

One man claims that another owes him a debt, and he threatens at 
nine o’clock in the morning that if the debt be not paid before twelve 
he will bring a suit against him. The alleged debtor says he does 
not owe this debt, he has a defense, but he will do anythin 
rather than go through a trial which will destroy his commercia 


credit and perhaps bring scandal upon his family. Therefore at 
eleven o’clock he pe the debt and takes a receipt for it. Shall this 
creditor nevertheless 


maintain his action on the gronna that the pay- 
ment was a mere.evasion of the threatened suit 

Take another case which is more precisely analogous to this. Itis 
a ae of war in a civilized 5 gr when a fortified place is 
taken by storm the persons who com the garrison may be slaugh- 
tered; but if the place is eee e effusion of blood 8 
the right to massacre them does not exist. Suppose General Belknap 
to have been the commander of a fort and the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on War Expenditures the general of certain mad battalions 
ready to attack him. General CLYMER, marching upon him with “so- 
norous metal blowing martial sounds,” calls him to a parley and says, 
“T have found a weak £ piace in that part of your wall where your 
family is lodged, and unless you surrender before twelve o'clock the 
pat camp, pioneers and all, will be pouring through the breach. 

will put to the edge of the sword your wives, ae tale, and all 
unfortunate souls that trace you in their line. No boasting, like a 
fool; PH do it.” Whereupon General Belknap says, “Rather than 
have the women bntch and the brains of the children knocked 
out, I will surrender ;” and accordingly, at ten and a half o'clock, he 
throws open his gates. But the bloody general says, (This is a fraud; 
he surrendered to avoid the calamity that he was threatened with. 
The uxorious villain has pulled down his flag to save his wife from 
the brutality of the soldiers. I will not accept any such resignation. 
His case stands as if he had resisted to the Tast and he be as- 
saulted anyhow. Let the storming party move up to the work.” 

That would be the chairman of the War Expenditures; but if my 
distinguished friend, the chairman of the managers, were at the head 
of the besieging forces, he would raise a fiction of law. He would 
refuse to count fractions of a day, and justify the destruction of the 
garrison on the ground that the surrender took place the night after 
and the assault the night before. As to their fractional theory, we 
object to having the constitutional rights of a citizen impaled upon 
a pin’s point like that, even if they could show it to be 

Courts, where it is necessary for the purposes of public or individ- 
ual justice, will sometimes assume that to be true which they know 
to be false or which is just as likely to be false as true; but it is an 
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axiomatic principle that this can only be done when it is necessary to 
save some valuable right, and never can be so applied as to take away 
an immunity, a privilege, or an estate which was vested in him before 
the act took place upon which the fiction is raised. Besides that, the 
criminal law of the country never in any case allows of any fictions 
at all. 

We must then fall back on the one question whether an officer who 
has resigned is subject to the power of . or whether he 
is to be regarded as a private citizen after he goes out and therefore 
amenable only to the courts. 

The words are, “the President, Vice-President, and all civil offi- 
cers.” Who is the President? If that means an Ex-President, a person 
who has once held the office of President but whose term has expired 
or who has resigned, then the same interpretation must be giveu to 
the other words, and the words “the Vice-President and all civil offi- 
cers” may include all persons who have held office at any period of 
their lives. When we speak about the President do we ever refer to 
anybody except the incumbent of that office? A half-grown boy reads 
in a newspaper that the President occupies the While House; if he 
would understand from that that all Ex-Presidents are in it together 
he would be considered a very unpromising lad. 

The managers would not assign that absurd meaning to any other 

of the Constitution. Where it is provided that the Vice-Presi- 
ent shall preside in the Senate, they know very well that nobody is 
included but the actual incumbent. Statutes have been passed de- 
claring that the members of Co shall have certain privileges, 
such as franking letters and Toong At annual compensation out o 
the Treasury. Did anybody ever claim that this extended to old 
members retired from ponio life? Any law which declares that pub- 
lic officers as a class shall be entitled to pay as privileges would be 
confined to those persons in office, and no sensible man would think 
of a constitution extending it to former officers. When, therefore, 
the Constitution says that all civil officers may be impeached, it is a 
violation of common sense to hold that the pra may be applied to 
a late Secretary of War or other person who does not at the time 
actually hold any office at all. 

The Constitution declares that when the President is impeached 
the Chief Justice shall preside. The question has been propounded 
repeatedly, and by several Senators, who would preside if an Ex- 
President was impeached? I admit that that is a puzzle. The puz- 
zle arises out of the absurdity of impeaching an Ex-President. Our 
friends on the other side are so hampered by their own theory that 
they are obliged simply to decline answering. There is one answer 
and only one consistent with their logic, and that is this: That when 
an aga is impeached an Ex-Chief Justice ought to preside at 
the tria 4 

But then the reductio ad absurdum is furnished to their argument; 
when they read on that the President, the Vice-President, and all 
other civil officers of the United States shall be removed upon convic- 
tion. The single sentence uttered by Governor Johnstone in the North 
Carolina convention puts this in a light so perfectly clear, that it 
would be throwing words away to talk about it. How can a man be 
removed from office who holds no office? How turn him out if he is 
of impeachment was removal—re- 
moval, mind you, not for a day, not for an hour, not a removal which 
might be rendered nugatory the next moment by his re-appointment 
or re-election, but a permanent removal. You find an officer misbe- 
having himself, saa fou get hold of him while he is still in the pos- 
session of power. hen you get your p upon him you hurl him 
down, and give him such a pernicious fall that he can never rise again. 

Removal is not only the object of impeachment, but it is the sole 
object. Removal and disqualification are so associated together that 
they cannot be separated. You cannot pronounce a judgment of re- 
moval without disqualifying ; and you cannot pronounce a judgment 
of disqualification without removal, because the judgment which the 
Constitution requires you to pronounce is a judgment of removal and 
disqualification—not removal or disqualification; and this is made 
8 manifest to my mind from the experience we have had in 

ennsylvania. It was thought by the convention that framed our 
constitution desirable that the Senate, upon conviction of an offender 
of this kind, should have the discretion to say that he might he re- 
moved without being ualified; and accordingly they c the 
provision which had previously been copied from the Constitution of 
the United States, and instead of saying what is said here, thatjudg- 
ment shall extend to removal and disqualification, it says it shall ex- 
tend to removal, or to removal and disqualification. Tho effect of 
that was to allow of a judgment of removal alone, but not of dis- 
qualification alone—remoyal alone, or removal and disqualification. 

Now how, I should like to know, is this Constitution of ours, upon 
which so much depends, to be construed? Our friends on the other 
side say that the Government (they mean the powers of the Govern- 
ment) cannot afford to lose any safeguards. I think that it is much 
more important to preserve the 8 of public liberty than the 
safeguards of political power. If they could manage to make you 
believe that the Constitution of the United States is made of material 
so flexible that it will stretch to any extent without tearing or bend 
in any direction without breaking, then with.a good deal of pulling 
and hauling upon it they might manage to make it cover the naked- 
ness of any claim which they might choose to set up. But that is not 
the rule; on the contrary, the doctrine laid down by all the men who 
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settled our institutions is precisely the reverse. Wherever a doubt 
arises about the meaning of a particular provision, that doubt must 
be resolved in favor of public liberty, and not in favor of the power 
that is claimed under it. Allits authority and jurisdiction are to be 
confined within the narrowest limits—never to be stretched by con- 
struction. 

Now, shall you, Senators, who have learned to believe in this doc- 
trine of strict construction, are it up at this time of day? Are you 
going tosurrender it now?! No; this is the very time above all others, 
and this judicial occasion is the proper occasion to show that it is not 
a mere political dogma, put forth to flatter and cajole the people, 
but a principle and a trath, founded in conviction and sustained by 
reason. And do not forget that whatever may seem to be the bad 
luck which on some occasions has happened to that doctrine, it is in- 
extin able; it has a vitality which will arrest the degeneracy 
which would destroy it. 

The men who made the tenth amendment and who faithfully ad- 
ministered the Government upon the principle embodied in it, who 
at any time would have gone to their graves as freely as to their 
beds rather than to have seen it violated, are still consecrated in the 
affections of mankind. No portion of the respect which is due to 
them has ever been taken away. The colossal grandeur of Wash- 
ington’s character still attracts the admiration of the world; and 
Franklin’s quiet memory climbs to heaven; and the pure philosophy 
of Jefferson illuminates the path of the statesman; and Madison’s 
wisdom is the standard of orthodoxy, and Jackson’s name shall be 
me watch-word of 32 ee oe eased his 

ut suppose you do not think so; suppose you is as a great 
consolidated Government, where all power belongs to the Union, what 
then? The statutes and ordinances and constitutions and laws which 
are made by this Government must receive a construction according 
to the rules of interpretation established for other governments. 
You will give to this provision at least the kind of interpretation 
which would be conceded to it if it were an act of the British Parlia- 
ment, and for that reason the constraction contended for by us is just 
as necessary, according to the common-law papia as it is if we 
look for the rule to the Virginia and Kentucky resolutions. 

This is a penal provision. When our friends on the other side were 
ransacking the library to see what they could see in the English cases, 
it is a pity and a wonder that they did not come across something 
which would have reminded them that penal statutes are to be con- 
strued strictly. This is, according to their own acconnt of it, a penal 
provision, and all judges in that country from which we derive our 
notions of law, all jndgee of every e, apply that doctrine to such 
a statute ; not merely Coke, and Hale, and Holt, and Mansfield, but 
others of a lower grade. Jeffreys himself, when he came home red- 
handed from the bloody assizes, time-serving and blood-thirsty brute 
as he was, would not have denied that the law had that much human- 


ity. 

But, there is 8 re eo 
special provision of the Constitution which impinges upon some great 
general right that the Constitution was made for the purpose 5 
tecting, you are always to give it the narrowest construction that you 
can, so as to take away from the general right as little as 8 
This does affect in that way several of the most important rights that 
were ever claimed by a people or conceded by a government. For 
instance, all men charged with a criminal offense s be entitled to 
a trial by jury. This provision takes away the right of the party ac- 
cused to a trial by his peers and subjects him to a trial before a po- 
litical body com , it may be, of his rivals and his enemies. If 
the Constitution in plain words says that he shall be deprived of that 
right, we cannot deny it; but we deny it because it is only by a con- 
strained interpretation that our adversaries would take the right 
away. 

8 the manifest design of those who framed our institutions to 

rovide for a judiciary separate, distinct, apart from the rest of the 

vernment, composed of men having certain qualifications, holding 
their office by a certain tenure, and paid in a certain way. The Con- 
stitution declares that the judicial 2 of the United States shall 
be vested in one Supreme Court and such inferior courts as Congress 
shall from time to time ordain and establish. The impeachment pro- 
vision takes away from all persons who are subject to it the right of 
having their cases investigated and determined by judicial officers. It 
takes a portion of the judicial frown away from the courts where the 
other of the Constitution intended to put the whole. 

Again, the principle pervading our Constitution and the constitu- 
tion of every government pretending to be free is that the judicial, 
the legislative, and the executive departments shall be kept as com- 
pletely separate and distinct as it is ible tomake them. But this 
provision, as far as it goes, mingles them together and gives a part of 
the judicial power to a body whose general functions are le tive, 

The Constitution declares what a Charta had dee be- 
fore and what was a well-established principle of the common law, 
that no man shall be twice vexed for the same cause. Here, however, 
you try a man first and for the same offense you send him into the 
courts to be tried again. 

There is another provision in our Constitution that every man shall 
have justice done to him at home, where he can be tried by a jury of 
his neighbors in the vicinage to which he belon The Constitution 
expressly declarés that he shall always be tried in the district where 


und. Whenever you are considering any | to 


the offense was committed, and it provides also that the district shall 
not be pony be by any law passed after the offense was committed 
so as to put him within a jurisdiction which he was not subject to at 
the time the deed was done. But this article disregards that princi- 
pe entirely, and a custom-house officer in Oregon or Alaska may be 

rought here three thousand miles and tried before the Senate, where 
the expense of a trial alone would be a loss as great to him as that of 
conviction. 

All these are reasons which you cannot deny to be sound for saying 
that this provision be construed as strictly as ible and that noth- 
ing should be done under it which cannot be done strictissimi juris. 

have finished. I have nothing more to say. I began without an 
exordium and I will end without a peroration. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Mr. President, 1 move that the Senate be cleared 
and the doors closed. : 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at three o’clock and 
ars 3 p. m.) proceeded to deliberate upon the question sub- 


m ; 
The doors bein g closed, 
Mr. EDMUNDS submitted the following order for consideration: 
Ord: That the managers and mdent be excused from attendin 
tis Seats iting Su c 
Mr. BURNSIDE moved to amend the order by inserting at the end 
thereof, “And that the Senate sitting for the trial of impeachment 
adjourn to Monday next, the 15th of May instant.” 
The amendment was agreed to. * 
Mr. MORRILL, of Maine, moved to amend the order as amended 
by striking out all after the word “ordered” and in lieu thereof in- 
serting: 
That until further notice the attendance before the Senate, sitting for the trial of 
impeachment, of the managers and the respondent will not be required. 
The amendment was to. 
The order, as amended, was agreed to, as follows: 


Ordered, That until farther notice the attendance before the Senate, sitting for 
the trial of the impeachment, of the managers and the respondent will not be re- 
quired. 


Mr. SHERMAN moved that when the Senate sitting for the trial of 
15 si ent adjourns it be to Monday next at half past twelve 
clock p. m. 
Mr. BURNSIDE moved to amend the motion by striking out Mon- 
day next” and in lieu thereof inserting “Tuesday, the 16th instant.” 
e amendment was rejected. 
Mr. SARGENT moved to amend the motion by striking ont “Mon- 
day” and in lieu thereof inserting “ Saturday.’ 
The amendment was he Sipe 
Mr. PADDOCK moved to amend the motion by striking out “ Mon- 
day“ and in lieu thereof inserting “ Friday.” 
e amendment was rejected. 
The question recurring on the motion of Mr. SHERMAN, it was agreed 


On motion by Mr. SARGENT, (at four o’clock and fifty-five min- 
utes p. m.,) the doors were re-opened. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore announced that the Senate sitting for 
the trial of impeachment, in close session, had ordered that until fur- 
ther notice the attendance before the Senate, sitting for the trial of 
impeachment, of the rs and the respondent will not be re- 

uired; and that the Senate so sitting had further ordered that when 
the Senate sitting for the trial of impeachment adjourn it be to Mon- 
day next, at half past twelve o'clock p. m. 

On motion by Mr. SARGENT, the Senate sitting for the trial of the 

impeachment adjourned. 


MONDAY, May 15, 1876. 


The PRESIDENT tem; The hour fixed for that purpose 
having arrived, the legislative and executive business of the Senate 
will now be suspended, and the Senate will proceed to the considera- 
tion of the articles of impeachment exhibited by the House of Repre- 
sentatives against William W. Belknap, late Secretary of War. 

Mr. ING I move that the galleries be cleared and the doors 
closed, 

28 motion was agreed to; there being on a division—ayes 28, 
noes 9. 

The Senate thereupon proceeded to deliberate. 

The doors having been closed, 

The journal of proceedings of the Senate, sitting for the trial of 
William W. Belknap, of Monday, May 8, was read. 

The PRESID pro tempore administered to Mr. ALCORN, who 
had not been previously sworn, the following oath, namely: “You 
solemnly swear that in all things appertaining to the trial of the im- 
peachment of William W. Belknap, now pending, you will do impar- 
tial justice according to the Constitution and laws: So help you God.” 

Mr. ALCORN rose and stated that he had been unavoidably absent 
from the sessions of the Senate sitting for the trial of impeachment 
heretofore held, and for that reason he asked to be excused from voting 
upon the question now under consideration presented by the plead- 


ings. 
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Mr. SHERMAN moved that Mr. ALCORN, for the reasons assigned 
by him, be excused from voting upon the question now before the 
Senate as presented by the 5 gs. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The question before the Senate sitting for the trial of impeachment 
being whether W. W. Belknap, the respondent, is amenable to trial 
by impeachment for acts done as Secretary of War, notwithstanding 
his resignation of said office, 

After aoee 

On motion of Mr. EDMUNDS, (at three o’clock and fifteen minutes 
p: m.,) the Senate sitting for the trial of the impeachment took a recess 

‘or twenty minutes; 

After which, = : 

Debate was resumed on the foregoing question ; 

Pending which, 

On motion of Mr. MORTON, the Senate sitting for the trial of im- 
peachment adjourned to to-morrow at twelve o’clock and thirty min- 
utes p. m, 


TUESDAY, May 16, 1876. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore having announced the arrival of the 


hour fixed, the legislative and executive business was suspended, and | p 


the Senate proceeded to the consideration of the articles of impeach- 
ment exhibited by the House of Representatives against William W. 
Belknap, late Secretary of War. 
r. EDMUNDS. As we adjourned with closed doors yesterday, I 
the doors will be closed now, as a matter of course. 
e PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Sergeant-at-Arms will clear 
the galleries and close the doors. 

The usual proclamation was made by the Sergeant-at-Arms. 

The Journal of proceedings of the Senate, sitting yesterday for the 
trial of William V. Belknap, was read. 

The question before the Senate sitting for the trial of impeach- 
ment being whether W. W. Belknap, the respondent, is amenable to 
trial by impeachment for acts done as Secretary of War, notwith- 
standing his resignation of said office, as stated in the order of pro- 
ceedings adopted on the 28th April last, 

Mr. MORTON submitted the following question for consideration : 

Is there power in Con to impeach a person for crime commit- 
ted while in office, if such person had resigned the office and such res- 
ignation had been accepted before the finding of articles of impeach- 
ment by the House? 

Mr. MORRILL, of Vermont, submitted the following question asa 
substitute for that submitted by Mr. Morton: r 

Has the Senate power to entertain e in the pending case 
of the eee by the House of Representatives of William W. 
Belknap, late Secretary of War, notwithstanding the facts alleged in 
relation to his resignation ? 

4 Mr. ALLISON submitted the following resolution for considera- 
on: 

Resolved, That the consultations and opinions ex: in secret session be taken 
down by the reporters and printed in confidence for the use of Senators. 


The question submitted by Mr. Morton having been considered, 

Pending debate thereon, 

On motion of Mr. SARGENT, (at three o’clock and fifteen minutes 
p m.,) the Senate, sitting for the trial of impeachment, took a recess 

or 3 minutes. 

After which, 

The Senate sitting for the trial of impeachment resumed the con- 
sideration of the question submitted by Mr. Morton; and, 

Pending debate, 

On motion of Mr. CRAGIN, (at five o’clock and twenty-five minutes 
p. m.,) the Senate sitting for the trial of im nt adjourned to 
meet to-morrow at twelve o’clock and thirty minutes p. m. 


M 
i: 


WEDNESDAY, May 17, 1876. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore having announced the arrival of the 
hour fixed, the legislative and executive business was suspended, the 
ries were cleared, the doors closed, and the Senate proceeded to 
e consideration of the articles of impeachment exhibited by the 
House of Representatives against William W. Belknap, late fear: 
tary of War. 
The usual proclamation was made by the Sergeant-at-Arms. 
The Journal of the proceedings of the Senate sitting yesterday for 
the trial of William W. Belknap was read. 
Mr. WHYTE submitted the following order for consideration: 
That the Senate, sitting on trial of im t shall , at four 
3 m. this day to 7 — 9 further e 8 
tion raised by the pleadings in the pending case; and each Senator shall be pome 
— ik — thin two days his written opinion thereon to be printed with the pro- 
cee! 
Mr. ALLISON moved to postpone the present and all prior orders 
and that the Senate sitting for the trial of the impeachment proceed 


to the consideration of the resolution yesterday submitted by him pro- 
viding for the reporting and printing, in confidence, of the proceedings 
had and opinions expressed in secret session. 


The motion was not agreed to. 
The ea before the Senate, sitting as aforesaid, being whether 
W. W. Belknap, the respondent, is amenable to trial by impeachment 


for acts done as Secre of War, notwithstanding his resignation of, 
said office, as stated in the order of proceedings adopted on the 28th 
of April last, 

Pending debate thereon 


On motion of Mr. ALLISON, (at two o’clock and five minutes p.m.,) 
a recess was taken for twenty minutes. 

After which, 
ing debate under the order of the 28th April last, 

Mr. SARGENT moved (at four o’clock and fifteen minutes p. m.) 
that the Senate sitting for the trial of the impeachment adjourn to 
to-morrow at one o’clock p. m. 

NE DATIS moved oe the fee sos sitting for the ma of De im- 
peachment adjourn ; and on this motion the yeas and nays being 
taken resulted—yeas 18, nays 26 ; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Caperton, Cla; Cockrell, Cooper, English, Gold- 

Gordon, elly, Ne Maroy Merrimon, Norwood, Oglesby, 


and Wright—1s. 
de, Cameron 


So the motion was not agreed to. 

The qarin recurring on the motion of Mr. SARGENT, it was agreed 
to; and the Senate sitting for the trial of the impeachment ad- 
journed to meet to-morrow at one o'clock p. m. 


THURSDAY, May 18, 1876. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore having announced the arrival of the 
hour fixed, the legislative and executive business was suspended, the 
galleries were cleared, the doors closed, and the Senate proceeded to 
the consideration of the articles of impeachment exhibited by the 
ose Representatives against William W. Belknap, late Secre- 

of War. 
he usual proclamation was made AA the Sergeant-at-Arms, 

The journal of the ings of the Senate sitting yesterday for 
the trial of impeachment of William W. Belknap was 

The question pending being whether W. W. Belknap, the respond- 
ent, is amenable to trial by im nt for acts done as Secretary of 
War, notwithstanding his tion of said office, as stated in the 
order of proceedings adopted on the 28th of April last, 

Pending debate thereon 

On motion of Mr. EDMUNDS, (at two o'clock and seventeen minutes 
p. m.,) a recess was taken for twenty minutes, 

After which 

Mr. WHYTE, by unanimous consent, submitted the following order 
for consideration : 

Senate sitting 


Pending debate under the order of 28th April, 

On motion by Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, (at five o’clock and three 
zane p. m.,) the Senate sitting for the trial of impeachment ad- 
journ 


FRIDAY, May 19, 1876. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore having announced the arrival of the 
honr fixed, the legislative and executive business was suspended, the 
galleries were cleared, the doors closed, and the Senate proceeded to 
the consideration of the articles of impeachment exhibited by the 
3 x Representatives against William W. Belknap, late 
tary ar. 

The usual proclamation was made by the Sergeant-at-Arms. 

The journal of the proceedings of the Senate sitting yesterday for 
the trial of impeachment of William W. Belknap was read. 

The question before the Senate, sitting as aforesaid, being whether 
W. W. rena, the respondent, is amenable to trial by impeach- 
ment e a as 3 S Wear, nominoe his resi 
tion of said o as stated in the order o i 0 on 
the 28th of A rl” last, SSK 

Pending debate thereon, 

On motion of Mr. SARGENT, (at two o’clock and seven minutes p. 
m.,) a recess was taken for twenty minutes, 
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After which 

Debate was resumed under the order of 28th April last, and 

Pending debate thereon 

On motion by Mr. HAMLIN „(at four o’clock and forty minutes p. 
m.,) the Senate sitting for the trial of impeachment adjourned. 


SATURDAY, May 20, 1876. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore haying announced the arrival of the 
hour fixed, the legislative and executive business was nded, the 
galleries were cleared, the doors closed, and the Senate proceeded to 


the consideration of the articles of im hment exhibited by the 
House of Representatives against William W. Belknap, late 
tary of War. 


The usual proclamation was made by the Sergeant-at-Arms, 

The journal of the proceedings of the Senate sitting yesterday for 
the trial of impeachment of William iam W. Belknap was read. 

The 18 5 57 5 before the Senate, sitting as aforesaid, being whether 
W. W. Belknap, the respondent, is amenable to trial by impeachment 
for acts done as Secre of War, notwithstanding his resignation of 
said office, as stated in the order of proceedings adopted on the 28th 
of April last, 


Mr. SHERMAN moved to postpone the pending and all prior orders 
and proceed to the consideration of the order submitted by Mr. 
WHYTE on the 18th instant, fixing the time at which the vote on the 
2 of jurisdiction in the pending case of impeachment shall be 
taken. 

After debate, 

The motion was not agreed 

8 debate under the order of 28th April last, 

On motion by Mr. SARGENT, (at three o’clock and forty minutes 
Ri m.,) the Senate sitting for the trial of impeachment adjourned to 

onday next at twelve o’clock and thirty minutes p. m. 


to. y 


MONDAY, May 22, 1876. 


The PRESIDENT having announced the arrival of the 
hour fixed, the legislative and executive business was suspended, the 
lleries were cleared, the doors closed, and the Senate proceeded to 
the consideration of the articles of impeachment exhibited by the 
House of Representatives against William W. Belknap, late Secre- 


of War. 

‘the usual proclamation was made by the Sergeant-at+Arms. 

The Journal of the proceedings of the Senate sitting on Saturday 
last for the trial of impeachment of William W. Belknap was read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore administered the following oath to 
Mr. BARNUM, whose credentials were presented this day and who was 
admitted to his seat as a Senator from the State of Connecticut, to 
wit: 

“You solemnly swear that in all things appertaining to the trial of 
the impeachment of William W. Belknap now pending you will do 
papaya justice according to the Constitution and laws: So help you 


The question before the Senate sitting for the trial of the im - 
ment being whether W. W. p, the respondent, is amenable to 
trial by im ent for acts done as Secretary of War, notwith- 
standing his resignation of said office, as stated in the order of pro- 
ceedings adopted on the 28th of April last, 

Pen debate, 

On motion by Mr. EDMUNDS, (at two o’clock and thirty minutes 
p. m.,) a recess for twenty minutes was taken. 

After which, 

Debate was resumed under the order of 28th April; and 

On motion by Mr. McCREERY, (at four o’clock and thirty-five 
minutes p. m.,) the Senate sitting for the trial of the impeachment 
adjourned. 


TUESDAY, May 23, 1876. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore having announced the arrival of the 
hour fixed, tho legislative and executive business was suspended, the 
galleries were cleared, the doors closed, and the Senate proceeded to 
the consideration of the articles of impeachment exhibited by the 
ate Representatives against William W. Belknap, late Secre- 

of War. 
The usual proclamation was made by the Sergeant-at-Arms. 

The Journal of the proceedings of the Senate sitting yesterday for 
the trial of the im ent of William W. Belknap was read. 

The question before the Senate sitting for the trial of the impeach- 
ment being whether W. W. Belknap, the respondent, is amenable to 
trial by impeachment for acts done as Secretary of War, notwith- 
standing his resignation of said office, as stated in the order of pro- 
ceedings adopted on the 28th of April last, 


Pending debate, 
On motion of Mr. ALLISON, (at two o’clock and three minutes p. 
m. „) a recess for twenty minutes was taken. 
After which, 
Debate was resumed under the order of 28th April. 
Mr. WRIGHT moved that the Senate sitting for the trial of the im- 
peachment adjourn until to-morrow at eleven o’clock. 
Pending which, 
Mr. INGALLS (at five o’clock and thirty-five minutes p. m.) moved 
that the Senate pe as aforesaid do now adjourn. 
Mr. EDMUNDS called for the yeas and nays, and they were ordered; 
and being taken, resulted—yeas 22, nays 20; as follows: Í 
Allison, Barnum, Bayard, Bogy, Booth, Boutwell, Burnside, 
-~ T, Ferry, Goldthwai Hitehcoc o 
F Mikal Preen ei tiene ae 


inma a paes Kelly, Kernan, Key, 
doc 
Waah a, Sargent, 


Sharon, Sher- 
So the motion was a to; and the Senate sitting for tho trial 
of the impeachment adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY, May 24, 1876. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore having announced the arrival of the 
hour fixed, the legislative and executive business was suspended, the 
galleries were cleared, the doors closed, and the Senate proceeded to 
the consideration of the articles of impeachment exhibited by the 
ee Representatives against William W. Belknap, late Secre- 
tary of War. 

The usual proclamation was made by the Sergeant-at-Arms. 

The journal of the proceedings of the Senate sitting yesterday for 
the trial of the im ent was read. 

The question being whether W. W. Belknap, the respondent, is 
amenable to trial by impeachment for acts done as Secretary of War, 
notwithstanding his ation of said office, as stated in the order 
of proceedings adopted on the 28th of April last, 

Pending debate 

On motion of Mr. CONKLING, (at two o'clock and three minutes 
p. m.,) a recess for twenty minutes was taken. 

After which, 

Debate was resumed under the order of 28th April; and 

On motion by Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, (at five o'clock and twelve 
minutes p. m.,) the Senate sitting for the trial of the impeachment 


adjourn 


THURSDAY, May 25, 1876. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore having announced the arrival of the 
hour fixed, the legislative and executive business was suspended, the 
galleries were cleared, the doors closed, and the Senate proceeded to 
the consideration of the articles of im ent exhibited by the 
House io Representatives against William W. Belknap, late Secre- 
tary of War. 

e usual proclamation was made by the Sergeant-at-Arms. 

The Journal of the proceedings of the Senate sitting yesterday for 
the trial of the impeachment was read. 

The question being whether W. W. Belknap, the respondent, is 
amenable to trial by im ent for acts done as Secretary of War, 
notwithstanding his resignation of said office, as stated in the order 
at ahs wee ae acento 28th of April last. 

ending debate, 
Mr. submitted the following resolution for considera- 
tion: 

Resolved, notwithstanding the resi; William W. Belknap prior to 
his 3 by the Hause ot r pareria ho is still liable 8 im- 

ment for the misdemeanors charged in the articles presented by the House of 
ves, and his plea of such resignation is not sufficient in law to bar the 
trial upon such articles. 

On motion of Mr. ALLISON, (at two o’clock and thirty-three min- 
utes p. m.,) tr for twenty minutes was taken. 

r which, 

Debate was resumed under the order of 28th April; and 

After debate, 

On motion of Mr. EDMUNDS, (at four o'clock and thirty-seven 
minutes p. m.,) the Senate sitting for the trial of the impeachment 
adjourned till to-morrow at eleven o’clock a. m. 


Fray, May 26, 1876. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore having announced the arrival of the 
honr fixed, the legislative and executive business was suspended, the 
galleries were cleared, the doors closed, and the Senate proceeded to 
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the consideration of the articles of impeachment exhibited by the 
House of Representatives against William W. Belknap, late Secretary 
of War. 

The usual proclamation was made by the Sergeant-at-Arms. 

The Journal of the proceedings of the Senate sitting yesterday for 
3 = of the impeachment was read. 

uestion being whether W. W. Belknap, the respondent, is 

4 e to trial by A achment for acts done as Secretary of War, 
notwithstanding his resignation of said office, as stated in ‘nthe order 
of proceedings adopted on the 28th of April last. 

Pending debate, ; 

On motion of Mr. LOGAN, (at two o’clock and thirty minutes p. m.,) 
a recess of twenty minutes was taken. 

After which, 

Debate was resumed under the order of 28th April; and 

Mr. WHYTE submitted 0 following order: 


eadin 
7 y; — that each Senator 
permitted to filo within seven days thereafter his written opinion thereon, to be 
printed with the proceedings in the order in which they may have been delivered. 
On motion of Mr. SHERMAN, (at five o’clock and twenty minutes 
p. m.,) the Senate sitting for the trial of the impeachment adjourned. 


SATURDAY, May 27, 1876. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore having announced the arrival of the 
hour fixed, the legislative aa executive business was suspended, the 
galleries were cleared, the doors closed, and the Senate proceeded to 
the consideration of the articles of impeachment exhibited by the 
Hoe of Representatives against William W. Belknap, late Secretary 
of War. 

The usual proclamation was made by the Sergeant-at-Arms. 

The J arial of the proceedings of the Senate sitting yesterday for 
the trial of the impeachment was read. 

Mr. INGALLS 2250 twelve o’clock and seven minutes p. ee moved 


that the Senate sitting for the trial of the impeachment adjourn 
Mr. EDMUNDS called for the yeas and nays; and being taken, re- 
sulted—yeas 0, nays 39; as follows: 
YEA—0. 
NAYS—M , Boutwell, Cameron of W: A 


Clayton, Cockrell, Conkling, Coo; Cragin, Davis, Dawes, Dennis, 50 

divans ds, sre Conk ig, Cooper: , Kernan, Key, McCree: Han 

Morrill of Maine, Morrill of 3 Ores 

gent, Saulsbu 
NOT VOT 


som, Robertson, 


= a motion was not a to. 


uestion being whether W. W. Belknap, the respondent, is M. 


eit e to trial by Fmpeachment for acts done as Secretary of War, 
notwithstanding his resignation of said office, as stated in the order 
of proceedings adopted on the 28th of April last, 
ending debate, 

On motion of Mr. THURMAN, (at one o’clock and fifty minutes 
p. m.,) a recess of twenty minutes was taken. 

After which, 
ü Mr. THURMAN submitted the following resolution for considera- 

on: 


5 and ee be notified that 


ouse of Representatives 
that the demurrer of said 


rdered and aa u 
said 3 be, and the same hereby is overruled and held for reo regan 

V. Belknap is ordered to p or answer to within —— Says * 
Which judgment thus pronounced shall be entered upon gag Bale gi the Senate 
sitting as aforesaid. 


1 debate under the order of the Senate of the 28th of April 


. MORTON submitted the following order for consideration: 

Ordered, That the Senate proceed on Friday next at one o'clock to vote without 
further debate upon the pending and cognate questions. 

Mr. MORTON moved to postpone the pending and all prior orders, 
and that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the foregoing 
order. 

The motion was a to. 

Mr. EDMUNDS moved to amend the order of Mr. MORTON so as to 

Ordered, That the Senate proceed on Monday next, after consideration, to vote 
upon the pending and cognate questions. 


After debate, 
Mr. HOWE called for the yeas and nays, and they were ordered; 
and being taken, resulted—yeas 28, nays 21; as follows : 


YEAS—Messrs. Bayard, Bogy, Booth, Caperton, Cockrell, „Davis, Dawes: 
Edmunds, Gordon, Hamilton, Kernan, Ke alsburg. n. — 1 of 
Vermont, Norwood, Oglesby, Randolph, . 3 Thurman, 
Wallace, Windom, Withers, an 
NAYS—Messrs. Allison, Boutwe Burnside Christiancy, 
— Goldthwaite, awe Ingall — Jones of Flori at mah Ne: 
Kelly, Logan, 'atterson, Ransom, and Steven- 
NOT VOTIN G—Messrts. Alcorn, Anthony, Barnum, Bruce, Cameron of soe 
vania, Cameron of Wisconsin, Cla: n, Conkling, Com 8 Dorsey, Eaton, Hamlin, 
3 Johnston, McDonald, of Maino, Paddock, Robertson, 
Sharon, Spencer, Wailleigh, West, au Wi 1 
So the amendment was agreed to. 
On the question of agreeing to the order of Mr. MORTON, as amended 
on the motion of Mr. EDMUND 


S, 

Mr. PADDOCK moved to amend the order by striking out all after 

the word “ordered,” and in lieu thereof inserting: 
That tho Senate sitting as a court of impeachment take a recess until 7.30 

o dock that e vote eo question of jurisdiction be taken at eleven o'clock 
this rs who may desire to file opinions in the case shall be 
Me ittad to do to befure the 10th of June next. 

Mr. PADDOCK called for the yeas and nays, and they were ordered; 
and being taken resnlted—yeas 17, nays 34; as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Allison, Bruce, Burnside, Edmunds, Frelinghu 


Harvey, In; Jones of Nevada, McMillan, Maxey, Mi orton, 3 
Paddock, Windom, and Wright—17. 

NAYS—Messrs. Bayard, k Boutwell, Caperton, Christianey, Cock- 
rell, Conklin; g Spa , Cragin, Davis, Dawes, Dennis, Ferry, Goldthwaite, o bem 
— a da, 1 — 5 ag Key, Logan, 1 8 5 Sb Vermont, Nor- 
w terson, 1, Ransom, Sargen „Sherman, ens 
10 U. VOTING. Mocs 3 Anthony, Barn Cam of NEENA 

essrs. 2 eron 
pore 3 of Wisco: s Bald 25 Gave Dorsey, Eaton 3 Hitchcock, 
‘owe, Johnston, McDonald, Merrimon, Morrill of Maine, Robertson, Sharon, 
5 Wadleigh, West, and Whyte—22. 
2 the amendment was rejected. 


Lah nestion recurring on the order of Mr. MORTON as amended, 
3 ge proposed an amendment thereto which was 


The — — of} Mr. Morton having been further amended on the 
motion of Mr. CONKLING, 

Mr. MORTON moved to lay the order, as amended, on the table. 

Mr. MORTON called for the yeas and nays, and they were ordered; 
and being taken, pases i 14, nays 34 ; as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. 


oy, Allison, Boutw g, Cragin, , Ferry, Fre- 
8 — — een Logan, vat Miia, Mort Morton, 8 Hton, Cockrell, Cooper, 


Coo 
Davis, Dawes, Dennis, Edmonds Goldie aite, sborion, K Kelly, Kernan, Rey, 
perk „Mitchell, 3 of 3 lesby, Pad Pao, 
Windom, Withers and Wright— : 2 
Cameron of Wisco Clarion, v 2 5 Hanae G 
Hitchcock, Johnston, Jones of Florida, Jones of Nevada, McDonald, Merrimon, 
orrill of Ro „Sharon, Spencer, Wadleigh, West, and Whyte—25. 


So the motion was not agreed to. 
The order of Mr. MORTON having been farther amended, on motion 
by Mr. EDMUNDS, it was agreed to, as follows: 

Ordered, That the Senate proceed on Monda: considera’ = 
upon the pending question and any eee 8 
Mr. MORRILL, of Vermont, moved that when the Senate sittin 
for the trial of the impeachment adjourns it adjourn to Monday next 

at ten o’clock a. m. 

The motion was 

On motion of Mr. LESBY (at six o’clock and thirty-five minutes 
p. m.,) the Senate sitting for the trial of the impeachment adjourned. 


MONDAY, May 29, 1876. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore having announced the arrival of the 
hour fixed, the legislative and executive business was suspended, the 
pan, were cleared, the doors closed, and the Senate proceeded to 

he consideration of the articles of 5 exhibited by the 
amg Representatives against William W. Belknap, late Secre- 

of War. 

e usual proclamation was made by the Sergeant-at-Arms. _ 

The journal of the proceedings of the Senate sitting on Saturday 

ghs = trial of the impeachment was read. 

ee being whether W. W. Belknap, the respondent, is 
as, to trial by impeachment for acts done as Secretary of War, 
notwithstanding his resignation of said office, as stated in the order 
of p adopted on the 28th of April last, 

Pending debate, 

On motion of Mr. EDMUNDS, (at one o’clock and thirty minutes 
p. m.,) a recess of twenty minutes was taken. 

After which, 

Debate was resumed under the order of 28th April last; and 

Debate having been concluded thereunder, 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore announced that the proposition be- 
fore the Senate now pending for determination was the inquiry sub- 
mitted by Mr. MORTON on the 16th instant. 

Mr. MORTON having modified his inquiry to read as follows— 


Resol That the power of impeachment created by the Constitution does not 
extend rack person who is ch with the 3 of a crime while he 
was a civil officer of the United States and acting in his official ter, but who 


had ceased to be such officer before the finding of articles of impeachment by the 
House of Representatives— 


Mr, MORRILL, of Vermont, moved to amend the resolution by strik- 
ing out all after the word “resolved,” in the first line, and in lieu 


thereof inserting : ; 
That the demurrer of the respondent to the replication of the House of Repre- 
th 770000 
dent to the 9 of the Senate be, and the same is 
that the articles of im hment are sufficient to show that 
the lent answer to the 


ent. 


Mr. CHRISTIANCY moved to amend the amendment of Mr. Mor- 
of Vermont, by striking out all after the words“ that,“ in the 
first line thereof, and inserting: 
. W. Belknap, tho dent, is not amenable to trial impeachment f 
8 — of War, he having Yonigued said office — 9 
After debate, 
Mr. WRIGHT moved to lay the resolution of Mr. Morton on the 


table. 
Mr. CONKLING called for the yeas and nays, and they were or- 
dered ; and being taken, resulted—yeas 36, nays 30; as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Bayard, , Burnside, Caperton, Cockrell, eg 55 Davis, 
Dawes, Dennis, Edmunds, Goldthwaite, Gordon, ton, Hitchcock, Kelly, Ker- 
nan, Key, McCreery, McDonald, , Mitchell, Morrill of Vermont, Norwood, 
Randol bertson, Sargent, Saulsbury, Sherman, Stevenson, Thurman, 
Waele Wallace, 8 ithers, and Wright —36. 

NAYS—Messrs. Allison, th, Boutwell, Bruce, Cameron of Pennsylvania, Cam- 
eron of Wisconsin, Christiancy, Clayton, Conkling, Cragin, 8 Eaton, Ferry, 

Florida, Jones of Nevada, 


Frelinghu: , Hamlin, Harvey, Howe, In; Jones 
Ae Maine, Morton, Oglesby, Paddock, Patterson, Spencer, 


Logan, MeMillan, Morrill of 
West, and Windom—30, 

NOT VOTING—Messrs, Alcorn, Anthony, Barnum, Conover, Johnston, Merri- 
mon, and Sharon—7. 

So the resolution was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr, THURMAN submitted the following resolutions for considera- 
tion: 


1. Resolved, That in the opinion of the Senate William W. nchen „the respond- 
ent. is amenable to trial by im achiment for acts done as Secretary of War, nt 
5 office, 


withstanding his res 

2 Resolved, That House of Representatives and the respondent be notified 
that on the — day of ——, at twelve o'clock meridian, the Senate will deliver its 
9 in open Sonate on the question of jurisdiction raised by the 2 at 
which time the managers on the part of the House and the respondent are notified 


to attend. 

3. Resolved, That at the time fied in the foregoing resolution the President 
of the Senate shall pronounce the judgment of the Senate as follows: It is ordered 
by the Senate sit for the of 


tho articles of impeachment preferred by the 
Representatives against, William W. Belknap, late Secretary of War 
that the demurrer of said William W. ee to the replication of the House of 

m filed by said be, and the 
same hereby is, ov ; and back to the fires defect and fs being. ee 
opinion of the Senate that said plea is insufficient in law, and that said articles of 
im ment are sufficient in law, it is therefore further ordered and adiud, 
sai ps be, and the same 8 eee and held for naught, and 
iam W. Belknap is ordered to plead or answer to the merits within —— days; 
which judgment thns pronounced shall be entered upon the journal of the Senate 
sitting as aforesaid. 


Mr. CONKLING moved to amend the first resolution by inserting 
at the end thereof “ before he was impeached.” 

The amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. CONKLING aang demanded a division of the question em- 
braced in the resolutions of Mr, THURMAN and a separate vote thereon, 

On the question to to the first resolution as amended, 

Mr. PADDOCK further moved to amend the said resolution by strik- 
ing out all after the word “resolved” and in lieu thereof inserting: 

That William W. Belknap, late Secre! of War, having ceased to be a civil ofi- 
cer of the United States by reason of his tion before proceedings in impeach- 
ment were commenced a him by the House of Representatives, the 
cannot take jurisdiction in this case. 

Mr. EDMUNDS called for the yeas and nays, and they were ordered; 
and being taken, resulted—yens 29, nays 37; as follows: 
tiano: Clavie Conkling Crag, Dorsey, ato 8 Frelinghuysen kenn, 

Yı „ y, m, A uysen, 

Harvey, Howe, In ones Jones of Nera Loran, MeMil Mor- 
rill of Stalne, 3 Paddock Patterson, Spencer, 


NAYS—Messrs. parent, Bogy, Burnside, Cameron of 1 Ca: 
Cockrell, Cooper, Da Da Dennis, Edmunds, Goldthwaite, 
ton, Hitchcock, Kelly, Kernan, 7 Me M 
rill of Vermont, Norwood, Randolph Ransom, Robertson, Sa: 


Isbury, Sher- 

man, Stevenson, Thurman, Wad) gh, W. Whyte, Wi rs, and Wrigh 2 

SORN OTIN n Alcorn, Anthony, um, Conover, Johnston, Merri- 
mon, 3 


So the amendment was rejected. 

The question recurring on the first resolution of Mr. THURMAN as 
amended, 

On the question to agree thereto as follows— 

Resolved, That in the opinion of the Senate William W. Belknap, tho respond- 


ent, is amenable to trial by impeachment for acts dono as Secretary of War, not- 
withstanding his Tesigaation of said ofice before he was impeac 


Mr. THURMAN called for the yeas and nays, and they were or- 
dered; and being taken, resulted—yeas 37, nays 29, as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Ba i Burnside, Cameron of P. lyania, Capertons 
mis, Edmunds, Gold 8 rdon, Hamilton, 


Da th 
Kernan, Key, MeCreery, McDonald, Maxey, Mitchell, Morrillot 


bertson, Sargent, Saulsb , Sherman, 
Wallace, Wh: ithers, and W. bt 

tiauc. Conkling, Cragin. Dana Be Cameron ot Wiens Siris: 
Harvey, Howe, = Jonea ot Worida, Jones of Neva: — MeMillan, Mor: 
rill of M ‘Oglesby, Paddock, Patterson, Spencer, West, and Windom— 


NOT VOTING—Messrs. Alcorn, Anthony, Barnum, Conover, Johnston, Merri- 
mon, and Sharon—7. 

So the first resolution, as amended, was to. 

The question recurring on the second resolution of Mr. THURMAN, 
oe said resolution having been amended on the motion of Mr. 

YARD, 

On the question to agree thereto as amended, 

Pendin d debate: 

Mr. HITCHCOCK (at seven o'clock and thirteen minutes p. m.) 
moved that the Senate sitting for the trial of impeachment adjourn 
to Wednesday next at twelve o’clock and thirty minutes p. m. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK called for the yeas and nays, and they were or- 
dered; and being taken, resulted—yeas 27, nays 36; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allison, Boutwell, Bruce, Cameron of Pennsylvania, Cameron 
of Wisconsin, Christiancy, Cla 


, Conkling, Cragin, Dawes, Dorsey, Eaton, 
Ferry, Frelinghuysen, Hamlin, , Hitchcock, 8 Jones of Florida, 


Jones of Nevada, Logan, McMill orton, Patterson, Spencer, and West—27. 
NAYS—Messrs. Bayard, 5 Burnside, Caperton, Cockrell, Cooper, 
Davis, is, Edm: waite, Gordon, Kelly, Kernan, Key, McCreery, 


McDonald, Maxey, Mitchell, Morrill of Vermont, Norwood, Oglesby, 
dolph, Ransom, Kobortson, — Saulsbury, ers 
W. eee ithers, and Wriglit—36. 

NOT VOT Messrs. Alcorn, Anthony, Barnum, Conover, Hamilton, John- 
ston, Merrimon, Morrill of Maine, Sharon, and Wadleigh—10. 


So the motion to adjourn was not agreed to, 
The question recurring on the second resolution of Mr. THURMAN, 
as amended, 
Mr. CHRISTIANCY moved to amend the said resolution by strik- 
ing out all after the word “resolved ” and in lieu thereof inserting: 
Whereas the Constitution of the United States provides that no shall be 
convicted on impeachment without the concurrence of two thirds of the members 
present; and whereas more than one-third of all the members of the Senate have 
already pronounced their conviction that they have no right or power to adjudge 
or try a citizen holding no public office or trast when im by the House of 
Representatives ; and whereas the respondent, W. W. Belknap, was not when im- 
vate citizen of the United States, and of the State of 
wa; and whereas said Belknap has, since proceedings of impeachment were com- 
menced against him, been indicted and now awaits trial before a judicial court 
for the samo offenses c! in the articles of im hment, which indictment is 
pursuant to a statute requiring in case of conviction (in addition to fine and im- 
risonment) an infliction of the utmost judgment which can follow impeachment 
2 any case, namely, disqualification ever again to hold office: 
1 ‘That in view of the foregoing facts it is inexpedient to proceed further 
e caso. 5 
After ee r, 
Mr. CHRISTIANCY, by unanimous consent of the Senate, with- 
drew his amendment. 
The question recurring on the second resolution of Mr. THURMAN, 
as amended, as follows 
Resolved, That the House of Representatives and the respondent be notified 
on Thursday, the Ist day of June, 1876, at one o'clock p. m., the Senate will pont rena 
its Jedgmens a open Senate, on the question of jurisdiction raised by the plead- 
ings which time the managers on the part of the House and the respondent are 
notified to attend— 
On the question to agree thereto, 
Mr.T. X called for the yeas and nays, and they were ordered; 
and being taken, resnlted—yeas 45, nays 4; as follows: 
YEAS—Messrs. Bayard, Bogy, Booth, Boutwell, Burnside, Caperton, Christiane: 
Clayton, Cockrell, Cooper, Davis, Dawes, Dennis, Edmunds, Fer  Goldthwaite 
Gordon, Hamilton, Harvey, Hitchcock, Kelly, Kernan, Key, McC: , McDonald, 
Maxey, Morrill of Vermont, Norwood, 1 v. mig i B en Rob- 
ertson, Saulsbury, Sherman, Stev 
West. Wh: de. Window, ithers, and Wright 4s. 2 N ne 
NAYS—Messrs. Eaton, Hamlin, Me. and Morrill of Maine—4, 
NOT VOTING—Messre. Alcorn, Allison, Anthony, Barnum, 1 
of bee i Comoran, „Dorsey, Fro- 
ea ana Johnston, ones of Florida, Jones o Noraida, Logan, 
Patterson, Sharon, and Spencer—24, 
So the second resolution, as amended, was agreed to. 
The question recurring on the third resolution, 
The said resolution having been amended on the motion of Mr. 
BAYARD and on the motion of Mr. THURMAN to read as follows: 


Resolved, That at the time specified in the g resolution the President of 
the Senate TEET capa the ju tof the Senate as follows: It is ordered 
by the Senate sitting for the trial of the articles of impeachment preferred by the 

ouse of Representatives William W. Belknap, late Secretary of War, 
that the demurrer of said William W. Belknap to the replication of the House of 
Representatives to the plea to the jurisdiction filed by said Belknap be, and the 
same hereb: overruled ; and, it being the opinion of the Senate that said ploa is 
insufficient in law and that said articles of impeachment are sufficient in law, it 
is therefore further ordered and adjudges that said plea be, and the same hereby 
is, overruled and beld for naugut; which judgment thus pronounced shall be en- 
tered upon the journal of the Bonato sitting as aforesaid. 


On the question to agree theréto Mr. THURMAN called for the yeas 
and nays, and they were ordered; and being taken, resulted—yeas 
35, nays 223 as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Bayard, Bogy, Burnside, Cameron of Pennsylvania, Caperton, 
Cockrell, Cooper, Davis, I Dawes, Dennis, muds, Goldthwaits, Gone. Tamil 


ed an officer, but a 
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ton, Kelly, Kernan, Key, McCreery, McDonald, Maxey, Morrill of Vermont, Nor- 

wood, Randolph, Ransom. Robertson, Sargent, Saulsbury, Sherman, Stevenson, 

Thurman, Wadleigh. Wallace, Whyte, Withers, and Wright—3, _ J 
NAYS—Messrs. Allison, Booth, Boutwell, Cameron of Wisconsin, Christiancy, 


Conkling, Cragin, Eaton, Ferry, Frelinghuysen, Hamlin, Harvey, Howe, Jones of 
ovata — McMillan, Morrill of Maine, Oglesby, Paddock, Spencer, West, 
and Windom—22. 


NOT VOTING—Messrs. Alcorn, Anthony, Barnum, Bruce, Cla: Conover, 
Dorsey, 2 Ingalls, Johnston, Jones of Florida, Merrimon, tchell, Mor- 
ton, Patterson, and Sharon—16. 

So the resolution, as amended, was agreed 

On motion by Mr. EDMUNDS, it was 

Ordered, That when the Senate sitting for the trial of impeachment adjourns it 
be to Thursday next at one o'clock p. m. 

Mr. WHYTE submitted an order, which was considered by unani- 
mous consent; and the same having been amended on the motion of 
Mr. EDMUNDS, it was agree to, as follows: 

- Ordered, That each Senator be permitted to file his in writ the 
ierni ee verag mgrangan tot day a e sia, to be 
p 


uly, 
rinted with the ta thee order in which the taio aball be delivered, 
i eee in can anan MiG BO gutuind tu tha SEKE ta WTAE 


to. 


and the opinions p: 

they were so pronounced. 
On motion by Mr. CONKLING, (at nine o’clock and twenty-five 

minutes p. m.,) the Senate sitting for the trial of the impeachment 

adjourned. 


OPINIONS 


DELIVERED IN THE 


DELIBERATION OF THE SENATE ON THE QUESTION 
RAISED BY THE DEMURRER OF 


WM. W. BELKNAP, THE RESPONDENT, 


TO 


THE REPLICATION OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES TO THE 
PLEA TO THE JURISDICTION FILED BY THE RESPONDENT, VIZ: 
WHETHER SAID RESPONDENT IS LIABLE TO BE IMPEACHED 
BY THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, AND TRIED BY 
THE SENATE ON IMPEACHMENT FOR ACTS DONE BY 
HIM AS SECRETARY OF WAR, NOTWITHSTANDING 
HIS RESIGNATION OF THAT OFFICE BEFORE 
HIS IMPEACHMENT. 


Opinion of Mr. McDonald, 
Delivered May 15, 1876. 


Mr. McDONALD. Mr. President, the question for present consid- 
eration before the Senate sitting as a court of impeachment is whether 
the respondent, William W. Belknap, is amenable to trial in this 
court for acts done as Secretary of War, notwithstanding his resigna- 
tion of said office, and, in that connection, whether the motives which 
may have influenced him to resign are material as affecting the ques- 
tion of our jurisdiction. 

The brevity of the constitutional provisions relating to impeach- 
ment and the absence of any p ent in our history add greatly 
to the difficulties which would ordinarily surround a question of so 
much importance. 

In the first article of the Constitution—the one providing for the 
organization, prescribing the 5 and defining the powers of 
Congress—the sole power of impeachment is conferred upon the 
House of Representatives, and the Senate is invested with the sole 
power to try all impeachments. The limitations upon the powers 
thus conferred, as contained in the same article, are “ that judgment 
in cases of impeachment shall not extend further than removal from 
office and disqualification to hold or enjoy any office of honor, trust, 
or profit under the United States.” It will be seen that these are 
limitations upon the power to punish, and not upon the jurisdiction 
of the court to hear and determine matters that may be the subject 
of impeachment. It is also contended that a still further limitation 
is contained in section 4 of article 2 of the Constitution affecting the 
jurisdiction of this court, wherein it is provided that the “ President, 

ice-President and all civil officers of the United States, shall be re- 
moved from office on impeachment for, and conviction of, treason, 
bribery, or other high-crimes and misdemeanors.” Inasmuch as this 
section is found in that article of the Constitution which creates the 
executive and administrative department of the Government, and is 
designed to provide a mode for the removal of such officers from 
ofice, if it limits in any degree the general powers of the co-ordinate 
branch of Government in which is vested the sole power of impeach- 
ment, such limitations could only be by implication, and could not 
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be held to oe those powers so as to defeat a jurisdiction that had 
once attach 

At the time these 3 provisions were ingrafted into the Con- 
stitution it cannot be claimed that the framers of that instrument 
supposed they were conferring an undefined and undefinable power. 
On the contrary, they must have taken it for granted that the juris- 
diction they were conferring upon the House of Representatives and 
the Senate in matters of im hment was as clearly ascertainable 
as the jurisdiction confe: upon the Federal courts by the same 
instrument which, by article 3 of the Constitution, embraced all cases 
in law and equity arising under the Constitution and laws of the 
United States. 

At the time the Constitution was framed the jurisdiction of the 
British Parliament in matters of impeachment was as mach a part of 
the constitutional law of England as was her system of civil and crim- 
inal jurisprudence. It rested upon the same immemorial as 
the common law, and might properly be termed a part of it. It per- 
formed a similar office in respect to political offenders in the judicial 
system of Great Britain that courts of equity did in matters of con- 
science. Courts of equity grew out of the necessity created by the 
unbending rules and practice of the courts of common law. Equit 
is defined by one of the eminent jurists of Great Britain to be “the 
correction of that wherein the law by reason of its universality was 
defective.” A class of offenders whose close relation to the affairs of 
state as ministers of the Crown or whose nal power and influence 
made it difficult if not impossible to deal with them in ordinary courts 
of the common law, made it n to clothe some more powerful 
tribunal with authority to try them, and in such cases the House of 
Commons in the name of the whole people arraigned them at the bar 
of the House of Lords as the highest court of judicature in the realm, 
and this was called impeachment. The usual grounds of accusation 
were alleged misdemeanors committed by ms employed by the 
Crown, either at home or in its foreign service, maladministration of 
justice and extrajudicial ates nudges of the realm, treason and 
treasonable practices not specifically named in the statute. These, 
as will be seen by consulting Hartsell’s Precedents of Proceedings in 
Parliament, were usually classed under the heads of treason, bribery, 
and high crimes and misdemeanors. 

In early times the power to impeach did not seem to be limited to 
official crimes, or crimes committed by persons holding official sta- 
tions, but was invoked against such offenders as the House of Com- 
mons deemed proper subjects, and for causes the House of Lords were 
willing to entertain. But in such examination as I have been able to 
make I have seen no case that received the sanction of both Houses 
in impeachments against commoners which did not grow out of mal- 
conduct in office, or was not for some political offense, such as treason 
or the like. As for the peers of the realm they could only be pro- 
ceeded i for treason, or misprision of treason, felony, or mis- 
prisionof felony, byimpeachment. It wassometimesdoubted whether 
acommoner could be impeached for any capital offense, but the weight 
of authority is st this restriction. It is quite clear, however, 
that as early as the impeachment and trial of Warren Hastings, com- 
moners were only impeachable for official crimes or political offenses 
of such magnitude as to take them out of the case of ordinary offend- 
ers. Thus stood the law of impeachment at the time the Federal 
Constitution was framed ; and it must therefore be held that this was 
the power conferred te the Senate and House of re siya npc, 
to be exercised by eac tively in a manner provided in the sec- 
tions of the Constitution which I have substantially quoted, limited 
and controlled by the provisions of that instrument relating to that 
subject and by the nature and character of our institutions, 

The nature of our institutions necessarily eliminated or rendered 
inoperative all that part of the law of impeachment which related 
to peers of England as peers of the realm, and left in force only such 
parts of the law as gave authority to impeach commoners. 

The provisions of our Constitution which limited jndgment in cases 
of impeachment to removal from office and disqualification to hold or 
enjoy any office of honor, trust, or profit under the United States, 
while it subjected the party to indictment, trial, judgment, and pun- 
ishment in the courts according to law, withheld from this court the 
power exercised by the Honse of Lords of covering by their judg- 
ment the whole punishment attached by law to the offense, and sep- 
arated the offense into two distinct parts, vesting in the Senate as a 
court of i hment the power to impose the political punishment 
authorized by the Constitution, svig the party to be tried for thè 
criminal violation of law by a jury. By the judgment in impeach- 
ment the offender is simply divested of his political capacity; it 
touches neither his person nor his property. 

Impeachment, therefore, under our Constitution is that procedure 
by which persons who holding civil offices under the United piae; 
including the President and Vice-President, may be brought to tri 
for the commission of treason, bribery, or other high crimes and mis- 
demeaners committed in office, and be adju to suffer such politi- 
cal penalties as are provided in the Constitution. And the ques- 
tion for determination at this time is whether one who while in office 
has become liable to these penalties can be proceeded against after 
he has voluntarily terminated his official existence, and when it is no 
longer in the power of this court to impose the full measure of the po- 
litical punishment which may be incident to the judgment against 
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him. In other words, is the power to order the removal of the offend- 
er from office essential to the jurisdiction of this court, and does the 
want of such power take away from it the authority to hear and de- 
termine the accusation and to impose such political punishment as 
may remain, namely, to divest him of his political 1 If this 
is true, then it must follow, if a party accused should cease to be a 
civil officer at any time before final ju t is rendered against 
him and that fact should be made known to this court by propersug- 
gestion, that the proceeding would abate, and therefore the accused 
might go through the entire trial in the hope of defeating the cause 
upon its merits, and, failing in that, could at any time he saw proper 
to do so withdraw himself from the jurisdiction of this court by a 
voluntary surrender of his office. In the case under consideration, 
that voluntary surrender of official station took place on the same 
day and within a few hours before the House of Representatives 
took cognizance of this case; but if the Senate has no power to try 
after the judgment of removal could no longer be operative on ac- 
count of the voluntary act of the accnsed in vacating the office, it 
could make no difference when that vacation occurred, provided it 
antedated the finding and judgment of the court on the merits. 

But, as I have already stated, the limitations in the Constitution 
relied on are not limitations upon the jurisdiction of the court to hear 
and determine matters of impeachment, but are limitations only upon 
the judgment of the court. These can extend no further than the 
limitations prescribe; and, while it might be true that the court might 
be disinclined to go on with the cause when it was informed that no 
part of a judgment it had power to render could be operative for any 
cause, yet I apprehend that so long as there was a party against whom 
the suit might be prosecuted such party could not arrest the power 
of the court to hear and determine the cause by the interposition of 
any such plea. Nor could it be claimed that, because the whole judg- 
ment which it might be in the power of the court to enter against the 
party could not in all its parts be effectual, therefore the which 
could operate must also fail because it is only a part of what might 
have been imposed but for the act of the accused. 

Such a construction as this, with such results as it would lead to, 
ought not to be adopted unless, from the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion, no other could be given to them and at the same time carry into 
effect the intent of its framers. But there is another consideration 
that is strongly opposed to the construction that is claimed by the 
counsel for the accused, and that is the fact that jadgments in im- 
peachment are excepted out of the 8 wer conferred by the 
Constitution upon the President. England it was a mooted qnes- 
tion whether a pardon under the t seal was pleadable to an im- 

achment by the Commons in Parliament. It was conceded that the 

ing might a after conviction, but it was claimed that he could 
not arrest the proceedings pending the trial by Parliament. This 
question, so far as England was concerned, was put at rest by ex- 
press provisions in the act of settlement adopted and passed in the 
reign of William of Orange, and was one of the results of the great 
revolution, by which it was expressly provided that no such pardon 
was pleadable. The framers of our Constitution undoubtedly had 
this feature of the British constitution in view when they withheld 
from the Chief Executive all power over the proceedings and judg- 
ments of this court in matters of impeachment, and thus rendered it 
certain that official offenders liable to the penalties provided for 
official crime, so far as those penalties were political, could not es- 


cape the consequences of their official misconduct, the chief of which | ra 


is to divest the offender of his political capacity for all time. But if 
this political incapacity can be avoided by simple cha ree then 
the safeguards provided against such a result are wholly inefficient. 

Entertaining these views, I must of necessity hold that the plea of 
the accused to the jurisdiction of this court is not sufficient in law, 
and that the trial may proceed against him on its merits, notwith- 
standing the facts set up in his pa. It also follows from the views 
that I have already expressed that the motives which may have in- 
duced him to resign his office are wholly immaterial. 


Opinion of Mr. Thurman, 
Delivered May 15, 1876. 


Mr. THURMAN. Mr. President, the Constitntion provides (article 
1, section 2, paragraph 5) that the House of Representatives “shall 
have the sole power of impeachment ;” and (same article, section 

aragraph 6) that “the Senate shall have the sole Poe to try 
impeachments.” The terms “impeachment,” “ bill of attainder,” “ex 
post facto law,” “reprieves,” “pardons,” “cases in law and equity,” 
‘cases of adiniralty and maritime jurisdiction,” “crimes,” “piracy,” 
“felony,” and “jury” are all found in the Constitution; but there is 
no definition of either of them in that instrument. Nor was any defi- 
nition necessary, for each of these terms had, when the Constitution 
was framed and adopted, a definite legal signification; and this 
known signification must be given to it unless the context requires it 
to bo limited or modified. We are thus brought to the inquiries: 

First. What was the legal signification of the technical term 
“impeachment” when the Constitution was adopted? 

Second. Is that legal i, pranin limited or modified by anything 
found in tho Constitution 


contrary to the duty of his office, if the ju 


To answer the first question we must have recourse to the sources 
of the common and parliamentary law, in English jurisprudence and 
history. For no impeachment trials in America, nor any constitu- 
tional provisions of the States, or charters of the colonies had estab- 
lished, before the adoption of the Constitution, a meaning of the term 
“impeachment” peculiar to ca, or in any wise different from 
the signification given to the term in the jurisprudence of the mother 
country. Indeed no case of a trial upon impeachment, in America, 
prior to the adoption of our Constitution, has been pointed out. 

Turning then to English jurisprudence we find that an im 
ment is an accnsation against an individual preferred by the House 
of Commons and tried by the House of Lords; that it was in exist- 
ence as early as the year 1376, and has been frequently resorted to, 
especially in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, for the pun- 
ishment of t offenders; that “all the king’s subjects are impeach- 
able,” whether in or out of office, but that the procedure has with 
very few, if any, exceptions been confined to cases of official malfeas- 
ance or misfeasance, or of abuse of franchises or privileges granted 
by the Crown. 

In Wooddeson’s fortieth lecture, entitled “Of Parliamentary Im- 
peachments,” delivered a few years before the formation of our Con- 
stitution, and with which, it is probable, the most of the framers of 
the Constitution were fomiliar, it is said: 

It is certain that trates and officers intrusted with the administration of 
public affairs may abuse their delegated powers to tho extensive detriment of the 
community, and at the same time in n manner not properly cognizable before tho 
ordinary tribunals. The influence of such delinquents, and tho nature of such 
offenses may not unsuitably engage the authority of the highest court and tho wis- 
dom of the sagest assembly. The Commons, therefore, as the grand inquest of the 
nation, become snitors for penal justice, and they cannot consistently cithe with 
their own dignity, or with safety to the accused, suo clsewhcre but to those wh» 
share with them in the legislature. On this policy is founded the origin of impeach- 

And again: 

All the king’s subjects are impeachable in Parliament. Such kinds of 
Lemar KONDIFA PASIN Pay dest A ORONSAY the abuse of hi 3 
trust are the most proper, and have been the most usual grounds for this of 

i Thus, if a lord chancellor pi cs of bri or of acting grossly 
ges mislead their sovereign by uncon- 
stitutional opinions, if any other te attempt to subvert the fandamental 
laws, or introduce arbitrary power, these have been deemed cases adapted to par- 
liamen inquiry and decision. So when a lord chancellor has been thought to 
have put the seal to an ignominious treaty, a lord admiral to neglect the safeguard 
of the sea, an embassador to betray his trust, a privy counsellor to propound or sup- 
port pernicious and dishonorable measures, or a confidential adviser of his sove- 
reign to obtain exorbitant grants or incompatible employments, theso imputations 
sary atea Aespa mee ty take cagaiomnoe pd otteoeva or ag invactlgnts 
and reform the general policy of the state. N ai 

Such was the state of the English law when our Constitution was 
adopted. Impeachment was resorted to, not for the punishment of 
ordinary crimes cognizable by the ordinary criminal courts, but to 
punish official misconduct or abuses of public trust. It is true that 
some acts of official misconduct and some abuses of public trust were 
3 in the ordinary courts; but this fact did not deprive Par- 

inment of the jurisdiction to punish them, in its discretion, by the 
process of impeachment. 

It follows that, if the usual 1 signification of the term “ im- 

hment” that obtained when the Constitution was adopted is to 

o followed, General Belknap is subject to the ee of the 
Senate upon the articles preferred against him. He is charged with 
ve misconduct and corruption while in office, and he cannot escape 
the jurisdiction of the House to impeach and the Senate to try by a 
resignation of his office, if the common-law definition of impeach- 
ment is to prevail. That the expiration of the official term of the 
offender, whether by resignation or otherwise, does not put an end 
to this jurisdiction is shown by several cases, and notably by those of 
Hastings and Melville. 

We are next to inquire whether the Constitution limits or modifies 
the im hment known to the common law. In some important 
particulars it does alter and modify it. 

First. In England the chief executive magistrate is not impeacha- 
ble. Under our Constitution he is. 

Second. In England all the Queen’s subjects are impeachable. In 
the United States, Blount’s case seems to hold that impeachment is 
confined to treason, bribery, or other high crimes and misdemeanors 
of civil officers, (the President and Vice-President included,) leaving 
military and naval officers to be dealt with by martial law. 

Third. Peers are not under oath as judges when sitting as a court 
of impeachment. Senators are. 

Fourth. In the House of Lords a majority convicts. In the Senato 
a “concurrence of two-thirds of the members present” is necessary to 
a conviction. (Constitution, article 1, section ragraph 6.) 

Fifth. The punishment to be inflicted by the House of Lords may 
extend to fine, imprisonment, corporal chastisement, loss of limb or 
even of life, according to the law of the land; for it must be secun- 
dum non ultra legem. (Selden's Judicature, 168, 171; Jefferson’s 
Manual, 287.) But under our Constitution 

Judgment in cases of impeachment shall not extend further than to removal 
from office, and disqualification to hold and enjoy any office of honor, trust, or profit 
under the United States; but the party convicted shall nevertheless be liable and 
subject to indictment, trial, judgment and punishment, according to law. (Con- 
stitution, article 1, section 3, paragraph 7.) 

Sixth. The king’s pardon cannot be pleaded in barof an impeach- 
ment; but after conviction and judgment he may pardon. The presi- 
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dential power to pardon does not extend to cases of impeachment at 
all; 8 his pardon, however effectual to prevent pun- 
ishment in the ordinary courts, cannot be pleaded in bar of an im- 
peachment or relieve the conyicted offender from the sentence pro- 
nounced by the Senate. 

In all these particulars, except the second, the changes made by 
the Constitution are apparent, and that suggested by the second par- 
ticular seems to be established by Blount’s case. 

But it has been earnestly contended that it makes another and 
sweeping change, namely, that it confines im ent to cases 
where the accused is in the office which he has abused at the time of 
his impeachment, conviction, and sentence; and that, co ently, 
if at any time before sentence he resign, the jurisdiction of the Sen- 
ate is at an end and no judgment can be pronounced against him. 

A proposition that makes the jurisdiction of the Senate depend 
upon the will of the accused, that would practically annihilate the 

wer of impeachment in all cases of guilt clearly provable, and 
hw it to exist in those cases only that furnish no reason for its ex- 
ercise, namely, cases in which guilt, if it exist, cannot be proved, or 
cases in which there is no guilt at all, is not to be admitted unless 
the terms of the Constitution are so explicit that it cannot reasonably 
be denied. 

The constitutional provisions cited in support of the proposition 
are the following: 


Judgment in cases of im ment shall not extend further than to removal 


from office, and ualifi . office of honor, trust, or 
may under the 4 — pe merge y$ the party px ted epee gone ch * 9 5 
and subject to en judgment punishment, according W. 
(Article 1, section 3, x 


paragraph 7. 

The President, Vice-President and all civil officers of the United States, shall be 
removed from office on impeachment for, and conviction of, treason, bribery, or 
other high crimes and misdemeanors. (Article 2, section 4.) 

Tt is argued that this latter section is a designation of the persons 
who are subject to impeachment, and that they are all persons in of- 
fice; and that e no jurisdiction in impeachment can exist 

inst a person not in office. And it isfurther argned in support of 
is view that both the cited provisions contemplate a judgment of 
removal from ofice in every case of conviction, and therefore negative 
the idea of a judgment against a person not in office. And it is fur- 
ther said that the object of impeachment is to get rid of a corrupt or 
dangerous officer, and that when his term of office 2 whether 
by resignation or otherwise, that object is accomplished and there is 
no reason left for his impeachment. 

And it is further contended that the clauses granting the power of 
impeachment ought to be strictly construed, because they are, as it is 
said, in derogation of the provisions of the fifth and sixth articles of 
amendment to the Constitution relating to criminal proceedings. 
These are, in brief, the grounds upon which the proposition in question 
is advocated, and which, it is claimed, fully sustain it. It is not pre- 
tended that any porem of the Constitution explicitly denies the 
power to impeach after the close of the offender’s official term, but 
such a denial is sought to be established by argoment and inference. 

The question then arises, is the inference thus drawn a ne 
one? forif it is not, it cannot with reason be contended that it ought 
to prevail, in view of the consequences already stated that would re- 
sult from it. The tof power to the House to impeach and to 
the Senate to try all impeachments is clear, and cannot be frittered 
away or essentially limited by subsequent provisions supposed to be 
re HT the repugnancy is manifest. (Faw vs. Marsteller, 
2 c 4 

I do not contend that the well-known doctrine relating to repeals 
by implication on account of repugnancy obtains in construing the 
several provisions of the Constitution; but I do contend that all its 
provisions must, if possible, be interpreted so as to be in harmony 
with each other, and that, where it contains a grant of power in clear 
and unambiguous terms, other 1 are, if ible, to be con- 
strued so as to be consistent with such grant. And hence, if any pro- 
vision is capable of two interpretations, one of which is consistent 
and the other inconsistent with such clear grant of power, the former 
is to be preferred. And here let me observe that this rule in nowise 
militates against the doctrine that, the Government being one of 
delegated powers, the Constitution ought to be strictly construed. 
I agree that it ought to be strictly construed; but a strict construc- 
tion is one thing and a construction that annihilates or practically 
destroys one ofits plain provisions is quite another thing. The former 
preserves the instrument in its integrity according to the intent of 
those who framed and those who adopted it, but the latter disregards 
that intent and performs an office of destruction and not of interpre- 
tation. 

Bearing these principles in mind, let us turn to the provisions re- 
lied on by the defense and see whether they are necessarily repugnant 


to the previous general grant of power to prefer and try impeachments | P 


or whether they may be interpreted in harmony with that grant. 

The first of these provisions is that already quoted, to wit: 

Judgment in cases of impeachment shall not extend further than to removal from 
office, and Sia juras to hold and enjoy any office of honor, trust, or profit un- 
der the United States : butthe party convicted shall nevertheless be liable and sub- 
ject to indictment, trial, judgment, and punishment according to Jaw. 

The most obvious as well as the literal interpretation of this pro- 
vision confines it to the subject of judgment. Its obvious intent 
was to deprive the Senate of the large discretionary power exercised 


by the House of Lords in the infliction of punishment, and to leave 
to the ordinary courts of justice the power to inflict those punish- 
ments which affect the property, liberty, or life of the accused. In 
this it is a great improvement upon the impeachment of the common 
law by removing from the procedure the possibility of those abuses 
by which it had too often been tarnished and disgraced. There is not 
a word in the provision that necessarily touches any jurisdiction of 
the Senate, except its jurisdiction to punish. There is not a word 
in it that li y,or by reasonable intendment, makes removal from 
office a necessary partof the sentence. If the accused be in office, the 
judgment may be removal without disqualification, or both removal 
and disqualification. If he be out of office, there can be no effective 
sentence of removal, but there may be a judgment of disquaiification. 

The remaining clause to be considered is section 4 of article 2: 

The President, Vice-President and all civil officers of the United States, shall be 
removed from office on impeachment for, and conviction of, treason, bribery, or 
other high crimes and misdemeanors. 

At first view it might seem that this section, like the provision just 
remarked upon, relates wholly to the judgment to be pronounced, 
and that its sole purpose is to make removal from office a necessary 
part of the sentence. But it seems to have been considered in Blount’s 
case that its scope is not thus restricted and that other objects were 
also intended and are accomplished by it. The Senate in that case, 
whether correctly or not it is unnecessary now to decide, seems to 
have considered the section as an enumeration of the causes for which 
an impeachment will lie, and of the persons who commit the impeach- 
able offense. 

By this interpretation impeachment is confined to the treason, brib- 
ery, or other high crimes and misdemeanors of persons in civil office. 
But there is not a word in the section that expressly or by neces- 
sary intendment Brg sig the time when impeachment may be in- 
stituted. Full effect is given to it when we say that the crime must 
be-committed while the person is in office, and that, if he remain in 
office at the time of his conviction, he must be removed. But, whether 
in or out of office at the time of impeachment, he is liable to a sen- 
tence of disqualification to hold office which he cannot escape by the 
expiration of his official term. The lengnage, “The President, Vice- 
President, and all civil officers of the United States,” does not import 
that the persons holding these offices are to be impeached as officers. 
It is the person who is impeached, and all the section requires is that 
he shall have held the office when he committed the crime. The mo- 
ment he commits it he becomes liable to impeachment, and the Con- 
stitution interposes no bar in the nature of a statute of limitations, 
either by the expiration of his term of office or otherwise, to prevent 
his punishment. His official character may be gone, but the criminal 
remains, and his disqualification may be as proper after as before he 
held official position. 

This view might be illustrated by a reference to many criminal 
statutes, designed for the punishment of official misconduct, under 
which the crime must of course be committed by a person in office, 
but the indictment and punishment may be after the close of his 
official term. Some of these statutes were read in the argument of 
this cause and others will no doubt be referred to by Senators. I 
will merely cite one: Revised Statutes United States, sections 5501, 
5502, 5503, 5504. 

The interpretation I have given to the Constitution gives full ef- 
fect to every clause in it and makes every provision harmonize with 
every other provision. The interpretation contended for by the de- 
fense makes the clauses discordant and repugnant, and reduces the 
great and solemn remedy of impeachment, designed for the protec- 
tion of the Government and people against official crime and corrup- 
tion, to a miserable absurdity. It introduces an anomaly unknown 
to civilized man, the doctrine that it belongs to the criminal and not 
to the Government whose laws he has offended and whose trust he has 
abused to say whether he shall be punished for his crimes, 

It is vain to say that removal from office is the sole object of 
impeachment, when the Constitution itself authorizes a sentence of 
disqualification that may be as properly pronounced against the 
man who has left office as against him who clings to it. It is vain 
to say that impeachment is contrary to the spirit of the Constitu- 
tion, since it is provided for in the Constitution itself. It is vain 
to say that it is liable to abuse, for that argument, if admitted, would 
take from government all its powers, since there is no one of them 
that is not thus liable. It is vain to say that it may be employed 
to harass and ize over private men who have ceased to hold 
office, for the mode of procedure itself negatives the probability, nay, 
almost the possibility, of its being thus prostituted, to say nothing of 
the influence of public opinion that would inevitably condemn auch 
an attempt. 

A distinguished English jurist has described it as “a safeguard of 
ublie liberty well worthy of a free country and of so noble an 
institution as a free Parliament.” (May’s Parliamentary Practice, 
err oe 23.) 
lam says: 

Middlesex was unanimously convicted by the Peers. His impeachment was of 
the highest moment to the Commons, as it restored forever that salutary constitu- 
tional ba eben the single precedent of Lord Bacon might have been insuiflicient 
to establish against the ministers of the Crown. (1 Constitutional History, 372.) 

And again: 

The Commons had now been en 


for more than twenty years in a strugzle 
to restore and to fortify their own 8 ey baton. 


their fellow-subjects’ liberties. Th 
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* 
tained in this period but one legislative measure of importance, the late declara- 
tory act against monopolies. Bur they had rescued from disuse their ancient right 
of impeachment. 2 58 373.) 

Our fathers, like their English ancestors, regarded impeachment as 
a “safeguard of public liberty,” and therefore provided for it in the 
Constitution, and so general has been this opinion and so proper has 
impeachment been considered for the repression of official corruption, 
that nearly every State constitution ever framed in the United States 
has also provided for it. 

It follows from what I have said that in my opinion the articles of 
impeachment are sufficient in law, and do not need any support from 
the matters alleged in the subsequent pleadings of the House of Rep- 
resentatives; and that the 1 to the jurisdiction of the defendant is 
insufficient, and ought to overruled, and an order of respondeat 
ouster be entered. ; 


Opinion of Mr. Wallace, 
Delivered May 15, 1876. 


Mr. WALLACE. The first question presented by the order of the 
Senate is: Is General Belknap amenable to trial by impeachment for 
acts done as Secretary of War, notwithstanding his resignation of 
said office? 

The proper solution of this question depends upon what is the true 
meaning of those provisions of the Constitution of the United States 
which vest the power of impeachment and regulate its exercise. 

They are as follows: 

First, the House of Representatives “shall have the sole power of 
impeachment.” The last clause of section 2, article 1. 

The Senate shall have the sole power to Me ay When siti 
that purpose they shall be on Seth PEETA When the President of entre 
States is tried the Chief Justice shall preside; and no person shall be convicted 
without the concurrence of two-thirds of the members present. 


Judgment in cases of impeachment shall not extend further than to removal from 


office, and ualification to hold and enjoy any office of honor, trust, or profit un- 
der the United States: but the party convicted shall nevertheless be liableand sub- 
ject to indictment, trial, judgment and punishment, according to law. 


Last two clauses of section 3, article 1. 

The President shall have power to t reprieves and pardons for offenses 
against the United States, 9 — . 

First clause of section 2, article 2. 


The President, Vice-President and all civil offieers of the United States, shall be 
removed from office on impeachment for, and conviction of, treason, bribery, or other 
high crimes and misdemeanors. 


Section 4, article 2. 
The trial of all crimes, except in cases of impeachment, shall be by jury. 


Last clause of section 2, article 3. 

The Constitution is a frame of government, it is not a penal stat- 
ute. Itis not to be construed strictly, but it is to be so interpreted 
that the great objects contemplated in the enumerated powers given 
to the government it creates, may be attained. Each of the depart- 
ments created, all of the powers specifically granted, are rounded, 
complete, and authoritative. No halting opinions, no half-way grant 
of power, no nerveless, weak, and impotent authority were vested by 
it in any case in whichit expressly granted control to any of its de- 
partments. Whatever was necessary to the petas use of the power 
specifically given is necessarily implied therefrom. These results nat- 
urally flow from the fact that the people created a government, inde- 

ndent and self-existing, and enumerated its powers, and it just as 

ogically follows that in the vast field in which they gave it no power, 
the States and the people are the U thereof. When it de- 
clares that “the executive shall be vested in à President of the 
United States,” it is implied that all things nec to the complete 
exercise of that power was thereby granted to that office, subject only 
to the limitations of the Constitution itself. When it declares that “the 
judicial power of the United States shall be vested in one Supreme Court,” 
&c., it implied that all things necessary to the full exercise of that 
wer was thereby granted to that tribunal, qualified only by the lim- 
itations of the instrument itself. As teray powers of the Government 
created, they were complete within the domain of authority granted. 
So, too, when the Constitution declares that “ the House of Represent- 
atives shall have the sole power of impeachment” and that “the Senate 
shall have the power to try all impeachments,” it implied all of the 
powers essential to the complete exercise of the authority granted, 
subject only to the limitations imposed upon that authority by the in- 
strument itself. As the words “executive power” or “ judicial power” 
have defined and distinct meaning under our system of laws and prec- 
edents, so the power of impeachment thereby given had a defined and 
distinct meaning. : 

Webster defines the word “to impeach” thus: “ To cite before a 
tribunal for judgment of official misconduct.” This meaning is clearly 
the proper one as applied to the proceeding either in Parliament or 


here. Forcenturiesin England it was used asa means of judging and 
punishing offcial crime, and in very rare instances was it used upon 
private persons, It has never been used in this country or understood 
to apply to the trial or punishment of citizens for personal crime as 
distinguished from official misconduct. It was the power of “ citing 


before a tribunal for judgment of official misconduct” which came 
to us with our system of jurisprudence from England, and this is what 
our Constitution plainly implies when it gave “the power of im- 
peachment.” If we trace this power through the early history of the 
colonies, this becomes apparent. Penn’s frame of government in 1682, 
in the reign of Charles II, gave to us of Pennsylvania open courts, 
presentment by a grand jury, and a fair trial by a jury of twelve men, 
as near as may be peers or equals, while at the same time it gave the 
General Assembly power “to impeach criminals fit to be there im- 
peached,” and it vested the council with power to give “judgment 
upon criminals impeached,” and required a two-thirds vote for their 
conviction. These are the very elements of the provisions of the 
Federal Constitution in regi to impeachment. Its first use in 
Pennsylvania was in 1706, when the house impeached James Logan 
secretary of the province, for his conduct in public affairs and toward 
the house and its members. 

The characteristics and proper use of this power as it existed and 
became a part of the Federal Constitution are plainly shown by the 
language of the first constitution of the Commonwealth of Peunsyl- 
vania. It was adopted by the convention that met in July, 1776, of 
which Dr. Franklin was the president. The whole scope and purpose 
of the “ power of impeachment” were crystallized in that instrament 
when if gave to the house the power “to impeach State criminals” 
only, and to the president and his council the right to “sit as jadges 
to hear and determine on impeachments,” while it denied them the 

wer of pardon in such cases. These, coupled with the distinct dec- 

aration that “every officer of State, whether judicial or executive, shall be 
liable to be impeached by the General Assembly either when in office or after 
his resignation or removal for maladministration,” clearly define what the 
freemen of at least one State thought this power was when the Fed- 
eral convention met. Under the constitutions of the States as they 
stood when the Federal convention met in 1787, the process had a de- 
fined and distinct meaning. In all of them in which the subject was 
named, nine in number, the house was made a grand inquest to im- 
, and the senate or council or the senate and the judges made a 
tribunalto try. The offenses over which this jurisdiction was vested 
were official misconduct, maladministration, corruption in office, or 
offenses against the constitution, or some or all of them, and the power 
of pardon after conviction was denied tothe executive, All of them 
were plainly embodied in the Federal Constitution. The provision 
limiting the judgment was copied from the words of the constitutions 
of New York, New Hampshire, and Massachusetts, and that of New 
York provided for the removal of the official when impeached and for 
filling the vacancy until he was acquitted or his successor was elected. 
In Virginia and Delaware the punishment was disability, removal, or 
other penalty, while in Pennsylvania and South Carolina no punish- 
ment was named, thus demonstrating that there were then other pun- 
ishments contemplated than mere removal. 

Assuming, then, that the “power of impeachment” as it then ex- 
isted was the power “ to cite before a tribunal for judgment of official 
misconduct,” or, as we of Pennsylvania wrote it, “to cite State crim- 
inals while in office or after before a tribunal for maladministration,” 
it now becomes necessary to inquire whether this authority, full, com- 
plete, and rounded as it then existed, given by the Federal Constitu- 
tion to the House to cite and to the Senate to judge, has been limited, 
restricted, or shorn of any of its proportions by the words of the Con- 
stitution itself. . 

It is manifest that the last clause of section 3 of article 1 limited 
the power to punish and placed a barrier in the way of the infliction 
of any other punishment by the Senate than one poke political : 
„Judgment shall not extend further than to removal from office and 
disqualification” to hold office. It is equally manifest that these 
words, even in their most technical om o not limit or restrict either 
the power to impeach or to try. As well might it be said that the 
eee limitation of the extent of parlor prescribed by a penal 
statute limited the power of a grand jury to present or of the proper 
court to try an offense over which at common law it had jurisdiction. 
But it is argued that because this limitation as to the extent of the 
judgment contains both removal and disqualification, that asthe Sen- 
ate cannot impose both penalties upon one who is not in office, the 
necessary inference is that we can only try officials during their term. 
If it had been intended to limit the power to impeach to so narrow a 
field or if the exercise of the then existing view of this subject was 
to be restricted in the Federal Constitution, it is strange that such a 
limitation should be left to inference from language used in defining 
the power of punishment and should not be expressly declared or 
plainly implied from the terms used in vesting the power to impeach 
orto try. If the judgment of the Senate must be both and cannot be 
one or the other, and if these clauses of the Constitution are to be 
strictly construed, we are placed in the dilemma of finding no one 
upon whom this judgment of disqualification can operate; for “the 
President, Vice-President and all civil officers, shall be removed from 
office” are the words of section 4 of article 2, and this is the only pen- 
alty named therein. 

By this latter section a specific punishment is imposed. There surely 
cannot be two punishments for the same offense in the same instru- 
ment; and hence it logically follows that disqualification cannot he 
im upon any of the officials named. It would be just as reason- 
able to argue that, because section 4, article 2, declares that the Pres- 
ident shall be removed and omits to say that he shall be disqualified, 
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therefore he cannot be disqualified, as it is to argue that because sec- 


tion 3, article 1, names two punishments, we must impose both or 
neither. These provisions of the Constitution need no such absurd 
construction. e latter clause was a limitation of the extent of 
punishment; the former applied the principle that no man shall be 

unished until he is proved to be guilty, and was inserted to preserve 

n his hands the power there vested by the people until a competent 
tribunal had passed upon his guilt or innocence, as well as to declare 
his unfitness and compel his removal when convicted. These clauses 
are descriptive when applies, to anything else than their „plain pur- 
pose, and both of them leave the “ fsa of impeachment” precisely 
as it stood when ingrafted on the Constitution. 

The fourth section of article 2 is a limitation upon the power of im- 
peachment so far as to prohibit the removal from office before convic- 
tion, but it does not pretend to restrict the authority given to the 
House and Senate in any other manner. It describes those who shall 
be punished when convicted, in general terms. The President, Vice- 
President and all civil officers, shall be removed,” are its words, but 
the command to remove the President when convicted does not, and 
even by a forced construction cannot, ponpa the impeachment, and, 
e conviction, the ee one who had been President, for 
official crime, if the power to do so be given in other words of the in- 
strument, The words here used are not apt, no necessary implication 
arises from the whole sentence, nor does a general view of all these 
provisions require or permit us to limit the express grant of the power 
of impeachment by this section. 

We thus reach the conclusion that the words of the Constitution 
taken in their plain and ordinary meaning contain no restriction of 
or limitation upon the “ power of impeachment” as it existed at the 
formation of the Constitution and entered into the government 
thereby created as a positive and valuable authority. 

We now proceed to consider the effect that the construction con- 
tended for by the defendant would have upon the power granted and 
the government created. 

It is apparent from what has been already said, as well as from the 
rs Pe on of the leading crimes, “treason and bribery,” and of the 
officials to be punished as the highest in the state, “the President 
and Vice-President,” that the objects to be attained by the use of the 
power granted were the preservation of the integrity and purity of 
the Government from the temptations that surround those in power 
and the perpetual banishment from power of those who had betrayed 
or dishonored it. Official fidelity and official honesty were the ends 
sought. Forfeiture of official power and dénial of the right to enjo 
the marks of confidence of their fellows were the penalties whic 
were meted to those crimes that in former times or in despotic gov- 
ernments were avenged by the knout, the bowstring, or the dripping 
ax of the headsman. But the defendant argues that if the corrupt 
official or the traitorous embassador do but resign his place before he 
is impeached, these penalties are useless and the power of disqualifi- 
cation is gone. Such an argument absolutely destroys the power of 
punishment with disqualification, for the guilty official will always 
resign to escape the consequences of his crime, and when he has re- 
signed he is beyond the arm of the law. So absurd and fatuitous a 
result demonstrates the fallacy of the argument. 

It is urged that unless this construction be placed upon the Con- 
stitution ot gio page may follow during his whole life any one 
who has held office and that the passions of political factions will 
use this weapon to avenge themselves upon their adversaries. It is 
always safe to trust the age a They will not approve or authorize 
an unjust or improper use of this power, and the keen sense of par- 
ties as to their approval or disapproval will be a sufficient restraint 
upon those who have power in their attempt to punish for venial 
offenses those who have lost it. If an officer has been corrupt his 
crime should follow him. If he has prostituted his high place for 
gain or betrayed his country, no statute of limitations can be or 
ought to be interposed for his protection. A rigid rule of official ac- 
countability is imperatively demanded in the public service. Proofsof 
this fact are now abundant, and our highest duty to the state de- 
mands the enforcement of every mode of compelling official fidelity. 
He who owes the Government a debt has no presumption of payment 
in his favor. Thestatnteof limitations does not run against the state. 
So he who owes the Government and the people faithful and honest 
performance of the duties his trust clothes him with, should have no 
statute or construction for his protec tion. He takes the office with its 
grave ie Bates joe and only with his life ean those responsibili- 
ties be en off. The close of his official term does not, and it 
ought not to shield the political criminal. The Constitution has no 
limitations for the immunity of any such offenders, but it demands 
of all its officials purity, honesty, and fidelity, and it is plain enough 
and strong enough to enforce its demandsat all times and upon every 
class of those who enjoy its high places. 

The construction claimed by the defendant’s counsel, if tested by 
the action of those who made the Constitution and administered the 
Government up to 1867, would also have the effect of utterly ignor- 
ing the denial to the President of the power of pardon in cases of im- 
peachment. The first clause of section 2, article 2, expressly denies 
to the President this right, and yet for nearly eighty years the exer- 
cise of the power of removal was the exercise of the pardoning pow- 
er, and that, too, the most odious and dangerous form of that power— 
a previous pardon. Until the passage of the tenure-of- office act, the 


6 


construction contended for permitted the President, without the con- 
sent of the Senate, to remove his traitorous or corrupt officials, and 
thus to put them beyond the jurisdiction of the Senate, condone their 
offenses, and negative one of the plainest provisions of the Constitu- 
tion. It would necessarily follow such a construction that the power 
of impeachment would be subject to the whim or caprice of U both 
the President and the accused. The former could remove, and thus 
pardon; the latter could resign, and escape disqualification. Surely 
such was not the belief of such men as Jared Ingersoll, James 
Wilson, or Dr. Franklin, who came to the Federal convention with 
the full knowledge that the constitution of their own State expressly 
tived any such construction, and distinctly declared that an ofti- 
cial could be im 
impeached could not be pardoned by the Executive. 
m the precedents and history of the power itself, from the nec- 
implication that follows the words which vest the power, from 
the absence of any limitation in the words of the Constitution upon 
the perce to cite and to judge, and from the absurd and dangerous 
results that flow from any other construction, I reach the conclusion 
that General Belknap is amenable to trial by impeachment for acts 
done as Secretary of War, notwithstanding his resignation of said 
office, and therefore vote to require him to answer over. 
The view which I take of the question considered leaves the re- 
maining ones immaterial. 


Opinion of Mr. Morton, 
Delivered May 15, 1876. 


Mr. MORTON. The constitutional provisions in to impeach- 
ment can be better understood by grouping them in their natural 
order. They are now separated into different articles and sections; 
but that does not affect the sense. 

First— 

The President, Vice-President and all civil officers of the United States, shall be 
removed from office on impeachment for, and conviction of, treason, bribery, or other 
high crimes and misdemeanors. 

Second— 

The House of Representatives shall have the sole power of impeachment, 

Third— 

The Senate shall have the sole power to try allimpeachments. When sitting for 

shall be on oath or affirmation When the President of the 


that purpose, they 
United States is tried, the Chief Justice merge! peoe and no person shall be con- 
victed without the concurrence of two-thirds of the members present. 


Fourth— 


Judgment in cases of impeachment shall not extend further than to removal 
from office, and disqualification to hold and enjoy any office of honor, trnst, or profit 
under the United States; but the party convicted shall nevertheiess be liable and 
subject to indictment, trial, judgment and punishment, according to law. 


The first provision declares that the President, Vice-President, and 
all civil officers of the United States shall be removed from office on 
impeachment for and conviction of treason, &c. This provision car- 
ries with it the power of impeachment, for the purpose of removal 
from office. 

The declaration that the President and other civil officers of the 
United States shall be removed from office upon impeachment and 
conviction for treason, &c., by necessary implication carries with it 
the power of impeachment for that purpose. In itself if gives to 
Congress the power to initiate, try, and execute an impeachment to 
remove the officers named. The sole purpose for which impeach- 
ment is authorized by this provision is to remove persons from office, 
and it cannot be extended by inference to persons not in office, It 
does not say that persons may be impeached and removed from office, 
but that certain officers shall be removed by impeachment and con- 
viction for treason, &c. It mentions impeachment only as the means 
for removal from office. It does not speak of impeachment with re- 
moval from office as an incident, but only as the means by which 
removal is to be accomplished. It will not be contended that this 
provision gives the power for impeachment for any purpose but to 
remove from office, and, if there be any power to impeach a person 
not in office, it must be sought elsewhere. 

The next provision declares— 

The House of Representatives shall have the sole power of impeachment. 


This provides simply that the House shall inaugurate and prosecute 
impeachments. It defines the office of the House in connection with 
an impeachment as distinguished from the Senate, but does not as- 
sume to determine the causes for which, or the persons against whom, 
an impeachment may be prosecuted. 

Im hment is a proceeding in which both Houses participate, and 
this designates the part to be performed by the House. 

To the ent that this clause not only designates the part which 
the House is to take in the proceeding by impeachment, but gives to 
the House general jurisdiction over persons and the subject-matter, 
it may be answered that the Senate determined just the other way in 
the Blount case. In that case it was held that the jurisdiction of the 
House and Senate in impeachment was absolutely limited by the 
fourth section of the third article to the President, Vice-President, and 


hed after the expiration of his term, and that one 
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civil officers of the United States, so that putting the two clanses to- 
gether they would read thus: 
of tatives shall have the sole of impeachment of the 
Representatives sba! h porer peac 


The Honse 
President, Vice-President, and civil officers of the States, who, upon con- 
viction, shall be removed from oflice. 


This fourth section of the second article, which has been recognized 
as a limitation of the officers who may be impeached, speaks of them 
only as existing officers, and refers to impeachments simply as the 
method by which they may be removed. 

The third provision, which I have quoted, declares that the Senate 
shall have the sole power to try all impeachments. When sitting for 
that purpose they shall be on oath or affirmation. When the Presi- 
dent of the United States is tried the Chief Justice of the United 
` States shall preside, and no person shall be convicted without the 
concurrence of two-thirds of the members present. 

This defines the powers and the duties of the Senate in connection 
with impeachments. As the House has the sole power to prosecute im- 

enmena declares the Senate shall have the sole power to try. 

he use of the word “sole” in each provision shows that the powers 
and duties of each Honse are exclusive of the other, and that this 
provision simply designates the part which the Senate shall perform 
in the proceedings of impeachments and regulates its action in such 
performance, 

The Senate has the power to try all impeachments which the House 
has the power to present. 

Neither the provision in regard to the House or the Senate assumes 
to define the persons or the purpose for which the one may present 
and the other may try. The provisions that the Chief Justice shall 
preside and that the concurrence of two-thirds is necessary to con- 
vict simply regulate the procedure, and have nothing to do with the 
question of jurisdiction. 

ne what persons and for what causes may the Honse present 
articles of impeachment? I answer against officers of the United 
States to remove them from office as specified in the first section 
quoted. If the jurisdiction of the House extends beyond the persons 
and the purpose specified in the preceding section, it must be derived 
from a source outside of the Constitution, which would de the com- 
mon law of England, and this would give to the House all the juris- 
diction possessed by the House of Commons. If this view be adopted, 
the preceding section gives to the House of Representatives but a 
small part of the jurisdiction it , and renders that section 
wholly unnecessary, for the House would have, anyhow, like the 
House of Commons, power to remove from office by impeachment ; 
and in this connection it may be observed that the House of Com- 
mons has in all cases of conviction on impeachment of persons in office 
made removal a part of its judgment. 

The express authority given to Congress to prosecute and try im- 
peachments in certain cases is in effect the denial of power in all 
other cases, This seems to be the universal rule Soot ts the con- 
struction of the Constitution. Congress only has those powers which 
are expressly conferred or which are necessary to carry out those ex- 

ressly conferred, and does not npon this subject or upon any other 
inherit powers not granted which belong to the Parliament of En- 
gland, The common law of England has been adopted to a certain 
extent by statutes both in the nation and in all the States but one or 
two. The jurisdiction of all the courts, whether of the nation or of 
the States, is determined altogether by constitutions and statutes. 
It is well established both in the nation and the States that the courts 
have no common-law criminal jurisdiction, and that there are no 
common-law crimes. Crimes are created alone by special enactment 
of national and State legislatures, In the use of terms and the con- 
struction of statutes, common-law definitions and rules are resorted 
to as guides only, The rules of evidence and methods of proceeding 
are borrowed in large part from the common law; but it may be 
stated as a principle to which there is no exception, in both the nation 
and the States, that crimes are created and exist only by statute, and 
that the jurisdiction of courts is established and defined only by con- 
stitutions or statutes. The idea that the Congress of the United 
States has jurisdiction in cases of impeachment which is not specially 
conferred by the Constitution, or that it is not necessary to the ex- 
ecution of some power or duty enjoined upon Con by the Con- 
stitution, is at variance with every principle of constraction that has 
been applied to it. 

The fourth provision says “judgment in cases of impeachment 
shall not extend further than to removal from office and disqualifica- 
tion to hold and enjoy any office of honor, trust, or profit under the 
United States; but the party convicted shall nevertheless be liable 
ous. 3 8235 to indictment, trial, judgment, and punishment accord- 

ng to law. 

This defines and limits the judgment that may be rendered. It 
declares that— 

Judgment shall not extend further than to removal from office, and disqnalifica- 
tion to hold and enjoy any office of honor, trust, or profit under the United States. 
_ Taken jn connection with the first provision I have quoted, it 
makes removal from office an indispensable part of the judgment in 
all cases of conviction, while disqualification to hold and enjoy any 
office of honor, trust, or profit is an incident which may or may not 
be added by the Senate in its discretion. If a person not in office 
were impeached and convicted and the Senate should be of the opin- 


ion that the offenses were not such as to make disqualification apart 
of the judgment, then there could be no judgmentat all, for the judg- 
ment of removal when the person was out of the office when the pro- 
ceeding was commenced would be an absurdity too glaring to be con- 
sid . The argument made by the managers that the Senate may 
have jurisdiction to try and convict in a case where no judgment can 
be rendered may be considered a reductio ad absurdum in constitu- 
tional law. 

The last clause of the provision I have just quoted is conclusive 
upon this question. It declares: 

The party convicted shall nevertheless be liable and su! to indictmen 
judgment and punishment, according to law. ava noon 

If there had been room to doubt before, there is none after this 
provision. It strips the proceeding by impeachment of all purpose 
for punishment and leaves it simply as the means of removal from 
office. It provides that in all cases of impeachment the party con- 
victed shall be liable and subject to indictment, trial, judgment, and 
punishment according to law. Though the Senate may remove from 
office and disqualify the party convicted from holding any office under 
the United States during the term of his natural life, yet such con- 
viction and judgment cannot be pleaded in bar of punishment in the 
courts. The right of the courts to punish in all cases is reserved, and 
we cannot conceive that any 8 of punishment is left in Con 
unless it was the intention of the Constitution that a man might be 
punished twice for the same offense. Such a supposition is not to be 
entertained for a moment. 

The principle that a man cannot be punished twice for the same 
offense runs through our Constitution and through the constitutions 
and laws of all the States. It was a right secured to the English peo- 

dle in their early history, and has not for hundreds of years been vio- 
Jated by the parliaments or the courts. Under the English constitn- 
sion the Parliament is omnipotent and may absorb the whole crimi- 
nal jurisdiction of the kingdom. It may assume to punish any man 
for any offense, whether committed in or out of office. Parliament 
assumes not only the power to remove from office, but to punish for 
the crime committed. This punishment was often by death, by for- 
feitures of by attainting the blood, and by banishment from 
the realm. It extended to persons ont of office as well as to those in 
office. It became a source of the greatest crimes in English history, 
and it was wisely determined by our fathers in the establishment of 
Government to dig it up by the roots as an instrument of revenge or 
punishment. But while impeachment under the English constitu- 
tion was a prolific source of the greatest crimes, be it said to the 
honor of the English nation that it was never made to violate the 
siea “that a man shall not be punished twice for the same of- 
ense.” If a person were punished by Parliament, he was not after- 
ward punished by the courts for the same crime. If punished by the 
courts, he was not afterward punished by Parliament. When, there- 
fore the Constitution of the United States provided that the court 
should have the power to punish crimes committed in office in all 
eases, and that the judgment of impeachment could not in any case 
be pleaded in bar, it was a declaration which cannot be misunder- 
stood, that an impeachment is never to be used for punishment, and 
that its sole . is to remove bad men from office. 

The right being reserved to the courts to punish by indictment in 
all cases, if the Senate now, as a matter of punishment, may inflict 
upon William W. Belknap the disqualification for holding office 
during the whole or any portion of his life it would clearly subject 
him to punishment twice for the same offense, becanse the courts, by 
the express provision of the Constitution, may go on and punish him 
again the next day. The fact that different tribunals may inflict differ- 
ent punishments for the same offense does not at all affect the princi- 
ple, for it is still double punishment. Suppose, for example, that 
one statute in New York should punish the crime of forgery by im- 

risonment, another statute should be passed giving to another tri- 

unal the per to punish the same offense by fine; still the punish- 
ments, although different, would be for the same offense, clearly in 
violation of constitutional right. š 

My conclusion from the foregoing considerations is that the sole 
purpose of impeachment under our Constitution is the removal of 
offenders from office, and that, as William W. Belknap was not in 
office when this proceeding was instituted by the House, the Senate 
has no jurisdiction whatever over his offenses, and that punishment 
under the Constitution is left entirely to the courts. 


Opinion of Mr. Frelinghuysen, 
Delivered May 15, 1876. 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I will first call attention 
to a consideration which has been much pressed upon the Senate, but 
which is not involved in the question before us, namely : Whether an 
officer ean resign after he is impeached and thus oust jurisdiction. 

I will, secondly, consider thé true question we are to decide, name- 
ly: Have we jurisdiction in this case ? 

I. The Senate is not called upon to decide whether the resignation 
of a civil officer after articles of impeachment have been presented 
against him ousts the jurisdiction of the Senate and deprives it of 
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the power to try the impeachment. That case is not before us. Will- 
iam W. Belknap had resigned the office of Secretary of War, and his 
resignation had been duly accepted before the House of Representa- 
tives impeached him. The suggestion that, inasmuch as the resigna- 
tion and the impeachment were made on the same day, the law will 
not take notice of the fact that the resignation was in point of time 
prior to the impeachment, because the law ignores fractions of days, 
is unsound. e law does observe fractions of days, whenever any 
right depends upon its doing so. The law never causes or suffers a 
citizen to suffer anything by a fiction. Abundant authority and ex- 
amples to sustain this position could be adduced were it necessary. 
ut if the question was whether Belknap could have avoided th 

jurisdiction of the Senate by resigning his office after he had been im- 
peached by the House, much might be said against such a claim, As 
that question is not before the Senate, I will give no opinion on it. 
Were it here, it might be argued thus: 

It is essential to every investigation that there be some point of 
time to which the tribunal shall direct its inquiries as to the truth of 
the facts alleged. That point of time in civil actions is the service 
of the original process; in criminal proceedings it is the finding of 
the indictment ; and in proceedings for the 8 of impeachment, 
it is the time of the impeachment by the House. If the action be to 
eject from Jands, the abandoning or vacating the possession of the 
land after the process is served cannot be pleaded with effect in bar 
of the snit; bat the suit proceeds to a judgment of eviction and for 
mesne profits and costs as if 8 had been retained. If the 
action isfor a nuisance, the judgment is that the nuisance be abated, 
even although the nuisance was removed immediately after the suit 
was commenced. If the judgment be for damages for neglecting 
some duty, such as the execution of an instrument, performance after 
the suit has been commenced cannot be pleaded with effect as a bar 
to the action. If the proceeding be by indictment, say against an ac- 
cessory, the State cannot sustain its charge by proving that defend- 
ant, after indictment found, aided the principal to escape. That fact, 
at most, could only be proven as persuasive evidence of the substan- 
tive fact averred in the indictment. In no legal proceeding will any 
act of the defendant after the suit is commenced, even though it should 
be the performance of the very thing sought by the suit, be a bar to 
eg Boton, unless it be accepted by the party who of right is enforcing 

e duty. 

If tbe House of Representatives had the right to impeach when they 
presented theirarticlesand thus commenced 3 the act of the 
respondent or of the President could not be pleaded as a bar to the pro- 
ceeding. Neither can it be said, if the House had the right to impeach 
at the time they presented the articles, that it is absurd or incongruous 
that the judgment of removal from office, which under the Constitu- 
tion must be pronounced on conviction, should be entered against 
one who, since the articles were so presented, has resigned the office. 
The right of the House to that judgment existed, if at all, when the 
proceedings were properly commenced, and all action of the respond- 
ent subsequent thercto is, in the eye of the law, in this, as in all like 
cases, ignored. The House stands before the Senate with all the 
rights that other suitors have before other courts. Every affirmative 
judgment in civil or criminal proceedings is a mere judicial declara- 
tion of the existence of the right of the actor in the suit to be sus- 
tained and assured in the claim made when the legal proceedings 
were commenced. Where, I ask, would be the incongruity of a judg- 
ment of the Senate were it customary to make up a judgment-ro 
which should in substance read thus: 

“ William W. Belknap having on the 2d of March, 1876, been im- 
peached by the House of Representatives for high crimes, and the Sen- 
ate having, on the demand of the House, proceeded to try the truth 
of the several articles of impeachment so presented, the Senate do, on 
this day of , 1876, adjudge that the said articles are sus- 
tained, and do pronounce as their judgment that the said William W. 
Belknap be removed from office, and that he be perpetually disqnali- 
ioa omn holding any office of honor, trust, or profit under the United 

tates. 

There would beno incongruity between the judgment and the record, 
even though it appear that between the time the proceedings by the 
House were commenced and the rendition of the judgment William W. 
Belknap had resigned his office. He, by the hypothesis, was an officer 
when impeached by the House, The evidence had extended to that 
point of time and not beyond it. Was he, then, guilty had been the 

uestion thronghont, and the judgment of the ‘ere in sustaining 
the claim of the House speaks as of the day the proceedings were 
commenced. Such a judgment wonld be no more incongruous than 
that of acourt which, having ascertained that a defendant was in pos- 
session of lands when the ejectment was commenced, and that the 
right of possession was then in the plaintiff, pronounced a judgment 
that the plaintiff recover, notwithstanding the defendant may have 
leaded that he had abandoned the possession. Such a judgment would 
no more incongruons than a judgment of six cents and costs against 
a defendant who, having at the time suit was commenced made default 
in the execution of an instrument it was his duty to have executed, 
sone make it appear that he did execute it the day after process was 
served. 

It might, in fact, be claimed that the argument in favor of the 
Tight of the House to retain jurisdiction, notwithstanding a resig- 
nation after the impeachment proceedings were commenced, was 


much stronger than in the cases supposed. The right of the House 
is to retain jurisdiction to satisfy their double demand, to wit, that 
the officer be removed, and that he also be disqualified. It would 
be a strange ruling which should hold that when jurisdiction had 
vested by the proceedings being commenced while the official was in 
office, it was divested by his complying with only half of the demand 
of the actor in the proceedings, to wit, removal from office,” while 
the demand for “ ualification ” is entirely unsatisfied and forever 
defeated, because the Constitution only authorizes a judgment of dis- 
qualification as an incident to, and as coupled with, a judgment of 
removal, 

If the jurisdiction of the court depended on the parties, plaintiff 
and defendant, being residents of different States, the fact that 
the defendant the day after suit was commenced became a resident 
of the same State in which the plaintiff resided would not affect 
the jurisdiction. When the jurisdiction of a Federal coart depends 
on the fact that one of several defendants resides in a different State 
from that in which the plaintiff resides, the death of that defendant 
does not oust the court of jurisdiction. When jurisdiction has at- 
tached, it continuesto the end. Jurisdiction attaches, if at all, under 
and by reason of the circumstances that exist when the p ings 
are commenced, and no pei sae act but such as extinguishes the 
claim or abates the suit can divest that jarisdiction And a judg- 
ment which is in harmony with the facts and conditions which exist 
at.the time the proceedings are commenced cannot be called incon- 
gruous. Justice Story, who, as we shallsee, holds that an officer can- 
not be impeached except while he is in office, gives no effect on the 
question of jurisdiction to his resignation after he is impeached. He 
says: “If, then, there must be a judgment of removal from office, it 
would seem to follow that the Constitution contemplated that the 

y was still in office at the time of the impeachment. (2 Story on the 
titution, § 801.) And by mili law, while one who, by reason 
of his term of enlistment having expired, is entitled to his discharge 
from the service is not afterward subject to a court-martial, yet if 
proceedings are commenced against him before he is so entitled to 
is disch they continue after his term of enlistment expires. 
(De Hart’s Mili Law, page 35.) Ido not mean to say, however, 
that resignation of office or its termination by lapse of time while 
proceedings are pending may not, either upon a plea of pris darrein 
continuance or a mere suggestion on the record, be specially recited 
in the judgment so as to correspond with the facts of the case. This 
would not interfere with the jurisdiction of the court to pronounce 
the constitutional judgment of removal and disqualification. Nor do 
I mean to say that the judgment would relate to the time of impeach- 
ment to such an extent as to render void the official acts of the officer 
while proceedings for impeachment were pending. The actual re- 
moval from office is only effected by conviction and judgment. 

But, as before said, on the question whether one who is impeached 
by the House while in office can divest the jurisdiction of the Senate 
by resignation it is not necessary to give an opinion, because that is 
not before us. It isclear that much is to be said when that case arises. 
Enough has been said to show that it is very different from the ques- 
tion whether the House can impeach and whether the Senate have 
jurisdiction over one who at the time of the impeachment had ceased 
to be a civil officer. 

And in determining the true question before us we need not be in- 
fluenced by the equivocal and undignified position the two branches 
of the legislative department of the Government would find them- 
selves in if, after the presentation of articles, after a protracted 
trial, and after deliberate consultation, and when the Senate was 
just about to pronounce its judgment, the accused could thwart the 
whole proceedings by a summary resignation. This consideration, 
presented to our sense of judicial propriety so frequently and with so 
much address by the managers, does not belong to this case. When 
the question of the effect of a resignation made after impeachment 
arises it will be decided, 

We have now to do with the effect of a resignation, not after, but 
before an impeachment by the House, 

IL. Has the Senate sitting as a court of impeachment jurisdiction 
to try a citizen whom the House of Representatives claim to have im- 
peached, such impeachment by the House being made when he had 
ceased to be a civil officer. 

The proooduro by impeachment was imported into our Constitution 
from the common parliamentary law of England, but it was placed 
there clipped and pruned of very many of its baneful incidents. Im- 
peachment, associated with bills of attainder and of pains and pen- 
alties and ex post facto laws, was made in Great Britain an instrument 
of political persecution and partisanaggrandizement. It was through 
those agencies that the grossest injustice was perpetrated in the name 
of Jaw; that men of political pomar were destroyed; that families of 
influence were blotted out, and that their estates were confiseated to 
become a reward to those who persecuted those who owned them. 

Bills of attainder, which term includes bills of pains and penalties 
(1 Story on the Constitution, § 1344; Cummings vs. State of Missouri, 
4 Wallace 323) were sometimes directed against whole classes of peo- 
ple without naming the individuals. They were sentences pronounced 
by the legislative instead of the judicial branch of the government. 
They were often pronounced without evidence, on the surmise or on 
the clamor, as the old books term it, of the Commons. The investiga- 
tion, if any, was in the absence of tho accused, without his having 
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counsel, and without any recognition of the rules of evidence. The 
unishment, which was often the deprivation of estate, of inheritable 
lood, and of life, was determined by no pre-existing law. 

Ex post facto laws imposed punishments for acts which were inno- 
cent at the time they were performed,or greatly changed and increased 
the punishments after the act punished was done. 

Impeachments extended to other than officers of the government 
and to acts that no law had declared criminal. And without counsel 
witnesses, or jury, a mere majority of the Lords often ronounced 
the judgment of banishment and often of death against the accused. 

Justice Miller, in speaking of the manner in which the framers of 
the Constitution regarded bills of attainder and of pains and penal- 
ties and ex post facto laws, says: 

wonder that men who had just success through a des- 
pil ecu ny et canbe ee aca ee 
co ese are the prominent features. (Ex parte Garland, 4 Wallace, page 


And Justice Story, in + corres of the men who framed the Consti- 
tution and modified the English procedure by impeachment, says: 

ient] ed them that the of im t had 
eyr mlechiovonsly and inordisetoty spplied in other apse rand ie was bot 
safe to disregard those lessons which it had left for our instruction written not 
unfrequently in blood. He then refers to cases where the final overthrow and cap- 
ital execution of the accused was the result of political resentment. (Story on 
the Constitution, § 784.) 

England had no written constitution, and Parliament was omni 
tent; and each political party as it rose to power made use of this 
machinery of attainder, pains and penalties, er post facto laws, and 
impeachments to op and weaken the rival party. The fathers 
of our Republic, familiar with the history of England, to escape these 
atrocities perpetrated in the name of law, determined that this nation 
should have a written constitution. They determined that the national 
Legislature should not be omnipotent, but that it should only possess 
9 powers, reserving expressly to the States and to the people 
all other powers. So careful were they on this point that they even 

rovided that the enumeration in the Constitution of the rights which 
belonged to the people should not be construed to deny or disparage 
such rights as were not enumerated in the Constitution. 

As to these legalized agencies of y, the framers of the Con- 
stitution provided, by article 1, section 9, that Congress should not, 
and by section 10, that the States should not, pass any bills of at- 
tainder, and this ineludes bills of pains and penalties. And as those 
provisions did not reach the judiciary, they provided, by article 3, 
section 3, that no attainder of treason should work a forfeiture except 
during the life of the person attainted. As to ex post facto laws, they 
prohibited their e both to Congress and to the States. 

And what did they provide as to the procedure by impeachment? They 
omitted to abolish or prohibit it, simply because that instrumentality 
was indispensable to a well-organized government. A Presidentmight 
be convicted of manslaughter, but that would not divest him of the 

residential office. The Secretary of the Treasury might be sentenced 
lor the crime of bribery, but he might still remain 3 of the 
Treasury. The sentence of a judicial tribunal would not necessarily 
deprive any civil officer of his office. It was not desirable that the 
itical power of removing from office should be given to the judiciary. 
herefore, just as the House and the Senate were by the Constitution 
possessed with the right by a two-thirds vote to expel any member, 
so any civil officer, under greater restrictions than those incident to 
the expulsion of members of Congress, might, on impeachment, by a 
two-thirds vote of the Senate, be removed from office. It is clear that 
but for this necessity the procedure by impeachment would never have 
been found in the Constitution. 

The framers of the Constitution, however, in placing even the 
limited powers of impeachment in the Constitution were careful to 
divest it of its historic powers for oppression and tyranny, Let us be 
careful not to destroy the guards our fathers placed around this 

wer. 

Lerhe first provided that the House of Representatives should have 
the sole power of impeachment. It is provided that the House alone 
shall have the sole power toimpeach, because there are cases where the 
Commons and the Lords joined in the impeachment and then the 
Lords tried the articles. (Selden’s Judicature of Parliament, page 38.) 
So gross an outrage on justice as that of making the accuser and the 
judge identical it was determined to forbid by the provision that the 
House should have the sole power to impeach. And it is strange in- 
deed that these words, inserted for so plain and salutary a purpose, 
should have been, as they have been, wrested from their purpose and are 
claimed to have the effect of importing into the Constitution the whole 
common 55 law of Great Britain relative to impeachment, 
and that by force of this 5 not civil officers are subject to 
impeachment by the House, and that the Senate are to try those whom 
the House may impexch, and that this impeachment extends to mili- 
tary as well as civi! officers, and to the citizen as well as to the officer. 

If any one considers these words so pregnant with meaning his 
opinion will probably be reversed as we proceed very briefly to con- 
sider the provisions of the Constitution. 

They also provided that the Senate should have the sole power 
to try impeachments. This provision was inserted for a like reason 
as the former. Bills of attainder and pains and poate which were 
legislative conviction, were the work of both Houses of Parliament. 


And there are cases where the house had even assumed to convict on 
impeachment. And it was intended that it should be clearly under- 
stood that the Senate alone, in a judicial and not legislative capacity, 
was to try the charges which the House alone could make. 

In England every Sein e of person of both sexes was subject 
to impeachment. As the object in retaining the procedure in the Con- 
stitution was the removal from office, the Constitution restricted im- 
peachment in its exercise to the President, the Vice-President, and 
all civil officers “ of the United States.“ Isay restricted the power to 
those named, because, as the powers of the Constitution are delegated 
and limited, they can extend no further than is expressed. Unless the 
provision of the Constitution which declares that “the House of Repre- 
sentatives shall have the sole power of impeachment” imports into the 
Constitution the entire power of im hment as it existed under the 
common parliamentary law of England, it is certainly true that the 
fourth section of the second article, providing that the President, Vice- 
President, and all civil officers of the United States shall be removed 
from oftice on impeachment for and conviction of treason, bribery, or 
other high crimes and misdemeanors, has the same significance as if 
it stated that no one, excepting the President, Vice-President, and 
all other civil officers of the United States, shall be liable to impeach- 
ment. A person who has duly resigned his civil office before any ju- 
risdiction in impeachment has attached is no more a civil officer than 
he was before he entered upon the office. 

The purpose of the framers of the Constitution was specifically to 
define who should be subject to impeachment, so as, in view of the 
scope of impeachment in England, to exclude those they intended 
should not be so subject. Had they intended to subject to impeach- 
ment not only those in office but the number of those who 
ever have been, they would have said so. At all events it is true, ac- 
cording to the established rule of construing a penal 1 that 
it must be so said before we can by any authority hold that an un- 
mentioned class are subject criminally. Persons not in civil office are 
not civil officers, and so do not come within the descriptio persone of 
the Constitution. 

In harmony with the provision that only persons in office at the 
time they are impeached are liable to im hment is the manda- 
tory provision of the Constitution that the ident and Vice-Presi- 
dent and all civil officers shall, on impeachment and conviction of the 
crimes named, be remored from office. 

Nothing can be more incongruous than that a person who is in no 
office at the time the House impeaches, which is the time to which 
the judgment must relate, and when the jurisdiction attaches, should 
be subject to a judgment that he be removed from office. 

In still further harmony with the provision that only those in office 
can be pacar is the provision that judgment in cases of impeach- 
ment shall not extend further than removal from office and disquali- 
fication to hold or enjoy any office of honor, trust, or profit under the 
United States. This provision is introduced in view of the past his- 
tory of impeachment, where forfeiture, banishment, and death were 
not unfrequently imposed. The provisions of the Constitution rela- 
tive to the judgment that may be rendered, taken together, amount 
to this: The ju ent shall be removal from office or removal from 
office and disqualification. 

The judgment of disqualification cannot be severed from that of 
removal any more than a judgé can pronounce as a sentence a less 
penalty than the minimum 8 So both the judgment for re- 
moval and the judgment of disqualification require that the n 

roceeded against be in office when the eee ee is made by the 

ouse, to which point of time the judgment relates. 

I do not see how the Constitution could more plainly have stated 
that it intended to cireumseribe the ancient procedure by impeach- 
ment and intended that under our system it should be restricted to 
those in office when impeached than by saying in effect, first, that it 
should be restricted to the President, Vice-President, and all civil 
officers, (for that is what it does say, inasmuch as those words are 
found in a constitution of delegated powers,) and by secondly saying 
that the judgment in impeachment shall be removal from office or 
removal from office and disqualification. 

Again, if impeachment is applicable to those not in office, it must 
be so applicable as a means of imposing punishment for offenses com- 
mitted while in office, 

But thiscannot be so, because the exclusive province of impeachment, 
as found in our Constitution, is the protection of civil office from vicious 
men, The judgment must be removal, and, asan incident thereto, may 
be disqualif cation. The object of impeachment is in no legal sense 
punishment, Removal from office and disqualification inflict mor- 
tification and suffering; but this isin no true sense punishment; it is 
rather an incident to than the object of the judgment. The pains 
thus inflicted are always less severe the more abandoned and vicious 
is the subject of it, and this is the reverse of the rule upon which 
punishment is im 

The greatest abuse of this procedure in England arose from mak- 
ing punishment the end of impeachment; and hence it is that the 
Constitution contains the prohibition against any further judgment 
than removal and disqualification, and, to show that punishment is 
ne object of the Constitution in that connection, it immediately 


But the convicted shall nevertheless be liable and subject to indictment, 
trial, ee and punishment, according to law. s 
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To claim that the object of impeachment is punishment is to claim 
that the Constitution is inconsistent with itself. 

If disqualification is a punishment, it is an infamous punishment ; 
and, if so, the offense for which it is imposed is infamous; for the 
character of the punishment is always held to classify the crime. But 
the Constitution provides (article 5) that no person shall be held to 
answer for an infamous crime unless on a presentation or indictment 


of a grand jury. Here is no such indictment, and yet there is, in fact, 
no inconsistency in the Constitution, because this procedure is not to 
punish crime; it is to protect the civil offices of the nation. It makes 
other provision for the punishment of crime, so as not to be misun- 
derstood. 

Again, itis contrary to natural justice and to the expressed spirit, if 
not letter, of the Constitution, and contrary to the common law, that 
one should be twice punished for the same offense, because the law in 
each case demands full expiation ; but here it is claimed that one is 
to be punished by the Senate, and then, ee express provision of 
the Constitution, is to be fully punished in the courts, We im 
no 175 we simply protect the offices of the Republic from 
bad men. 

Again, the Constitution provides that in all criminal prosecutions 
the accused shall have a trial by jury, and shall have such trial in 
the district where the crime was committed. If the proceeding by 
impeachment is for punishment, it is for the punishment of a crime, 
and hence comes within the provision of the Constitution which ex- 
tends to “all criminal prosecutions,” and the accused would be en- 
titled to a jury, which is denied him. 

There are two criminals before us convicted on impeachments: one 
is convicted of a treason that has shaken the pillars of the Republic 
and decimated the land by death; the other is a poor postmaster, 
who under temptation has appropriated a few stamps; and we are to 
impose the punishment, and we sentence each to removal from office 
and disqualification. The claim that our judgment is in any legal 
sense punishment seems to me an absurdity. 

But if the object of the procedure by impeachment is not punish- 
ment, what is it that gives us jurisdiction over one out of office? It 
is not to remove from office, for that is an impossibility. It is not to 
pronounce a judgment of disqualification, for that the Constitution 
tells us only extends to one who is a civil officer, and also tells us that 
the judgment of disqualification must be coupled with a judgment of 
removal. We have no more authority to pronounce a separate judg- 
ment of disqualification than would a judge have toim a penalty 
of only $50 for larceny when the statute said the penalty should be 
twenty days’ imprisonment and $50 fine. 

No express 33 can be found in the Constitution extending 
impeachment by the House to those who are not, but have been, civil offi- 
cers, unless, as before stated, the provision that the Houseshall have the 
sole power of impeachment imports the whole English system with 
all its atrocities into our Government. Not only so, but the express 
pee of a Constitution conferring limited powers negative such 
a claim. 

If impeachment can be extended to those who have been in office 
it must be by implication, by inference, and because incident to some 
power that is conferred and because of its marked propriety. 

Can any one believe that the framers of the Constitution, with 
the history of impeachment and its associate legal instrumentalities 
before their minds, while they were providing against its being used 
as an instrument of tyranny by carefully restricting the penalty, 
when they knew it had been as ameans of political oppression— 
can any believe that it was their intention, or, more properly, that it 
is the true intent of the Constitution, when it does not so declare, 


that impeachments may be resorted to by the successful political party’ 


to disable the party defeated from rallying for another contest ; that 
it was intended to place in the Constitution an instrumentality by means 
of which a popular leader, who perhaps alone could rally the party out 
of power, could be destroyed ; that itis the intent of the Constitution 
that when the archives have passed into the custody of political oppo- 
nents, papers misplaced, lost, or intentionally 33 that then one 
who had been honored by the ple, had laid down his office without 
any ch against him, that then he should be called upon, away from 
his district, without jary, no matter what the lapse of time, to an- 
swer a charge the 
for the interests of this nation’s future, as well as my sense of justice, 
were I at liberty, in the absence of any such provision, to have any 
judgment on the subject, would revolt at any such conclusion. 

But it may be said that if an officer cannot be im hed after he 
is out of office the guilty officer will defeat the provision of the Con- 
stitution by resigning when he finds he is about to be impeached ; 
that he may then be elected again; and so a vicious officer hold place. 

I answer that if he resigns, removal, the main object of impeach- 
ment, is effected. 

He is not likely to be elected again; the interests of the nation are 
safe with the people and with thatpublic sentiment which they create. 
But, besides, a remedy for this objection can readily be provided by 
statute by adding the penalty of disqualification to hold office on any 
one who shall be convicted of crime while in or which relates to any 
civil office. We have now such a penalty on our statutes as to some 
crimes, 

The provisions of the Constitution on this subject are very few and 
plain, and may be thus stated: 


nalty of which is perpetual infamy? My regard Phe 


The Constitution provides— 

First. Who may impeach, namely, the House only. 

Second. Who may try, namely, the Senate only. 

Third. For what impeachment may be presented, namely, for trea- 
son, bribery, or other high crimes and misdemeanors, 

Fourth. What shall be the judgment, namely, removal from office 
or removal from office and disqualification. 

Fifth. Who may be impeached, namely, the President, Vice-Presi- 
dent, and all civil officers of the United States. 

In the light of these express provisions it is strange that any one 
should claim that the provision that “the House of Representatives 
shall have the sole power of impeachment” has the effect of import- 
ing theentire English system of impeachment, and that consequently 
one need not be in office to be subject to the procen. 

We have been referred to a few authorities on thissubject. Rawle, 
in his work on the Constitution, says, “It is obvious that impeach- 
ment extends only to those in office or to those who have been ;” and 
this is claimed to be an authority in favor of the right to impeach 
one who has ceased to be an officer. I do not so understand it. Mr. 
Rawle baron negatives the idea that the impeachment procedure of 
Great Britain has any place in our Constitution, by saying it is restricted 
to those who are or who have been in office. Again, he is stating a 
limitation, and says in the alternate that it is obvious that the power 
of impeachment extends “ only to those in office or to those who have 
been.” That few will question. 

The Blount case has been referred to. It is this: It a that 
Blount was a Senator and had been expelled. His counsel pleaded: 
1. That senatorship was not an office. 2. That he was no longer a 
Senator. It was decided that the Senate had not jurisdiction. Will 
any one claim that, if the common parliamentary law of England had 
been introduced into our Constitution by its provision that “the 
House of Representatives shall have the sole power of impeachment,” 
the Senate would not have had jurisdiction over Mr. Blount’s case? 
It would unquestionably have had jurisdiction. 2 

Barnard’s case has been referred to. He was in a civil office when 
impeached; the judgment of removal was the very judgment that was 
needed; and the fact that his offense was committed during a prior 
term separated from its then existing term only by an i 
point of time does not affect the question. There is no provision of 
the Constitution that I know of that would prevent a civil officer 
from being impeached while in office for a crime committed before 
ho became such officer. 

Kent, in his Commentaries, ( volume 1, pages 238 and 289,) treats im- 

hment simply as a procedure for the removal of civil officers who 
ve been guilty of crime. 

The convention that formed the present constifution of New Jer- 
sey had submitted to it by its committee provisions relative to im- 

hment identical with those of the Constitgtion of the United 
tates. On motion of Chief Justice Hornblower, that convention com- 
poed o: distinguished jurists extended the liability of civil officers 
or two years after the expiration of their term, thereby ashy that 
in their opinion the liability to impeachment under the Federal Con- 
stitution was only while in office. 

Nearly ninety years have passed since the adoption of our Consti- 
tution, and it does not appear that the procedure by im ent 
has in any State of the Union or under the Federal Government been 
invoked against any one who was not in office. 

Proceedings in impeachment in the States and under the General 
Government have been commenced and haye uniformly been discon- 
tinued on the resignation of the accused. 

Justice Story, in his Commentaries on the Constitution, gives the 
most thorough dissertation on the subject of impeachment that is 
anywhere to be found. There is scarcely an authority that he does 
not refer to or a view that he does not consider. The question we 
have before us not having been adjudicated, he resses himself 
with his usual deference; but no one can read the eight hundred and 
first section of the second volume of his Commentaries and doubt that 
the t jurist was clearly of opinion that one could not be im- 
Meith sy except while in office, He says: 

As it is declared in one clause of the Constitution that “judgment in cases of im- 
hment shall not extend further than to removal from office and disqualification 
any office of honor, trust or profit underthe United States," andin 
t “the President, Vico- President and all civil officers of the United 
States, shall be removed from office on impeachment for, and conviction of, treason, 
bribery, or other high crimes and misdemeanors," it would seem to follow that the 
Senate were bound on the conviction in all cases to enter a judgment of removal 
from office, though it has a discretion as to inflicting the hment of disqualifi- 
cation. If, then, there must be a judgment of removal from office, it would seem to 
follow that the Constitution contemplated that the party was still in office at the 
time of the impeachment. n S games tag enaa rtd og liable to be tried and 


jastice. 

And it might be argued with some force that it would be a vain exercise of 
ity to try a delinqnent for an impeachable offense when the most important 

object for which the remedy was given was no ein necessary or attainable. And 
alt h a judgment of disq cation might still be , the lan of 
the Constitution may create some doubt whether it can be pronounced withont 
being coupled with a removal from office. There is also much force in the remark 
that an impeachment is a proceeding purely of a politicalnature. It is not so much 
designed to punish an offender as to secure the state against gross official misde- 
meanors. It tonches neither his person nor his property, but simply divests him 


My opinion is that the Senate has no jurisdiction to try William 
W. Belknap. 
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Opinion of Mr. Sherman, 
Delivered May 15, 1876. 


Mr. SHERMAN. The question of jurisdiction presented in this 
cause depends upon the following clauses of the Constitution : 

First— 

The House of Representatives * * shall have the sole power of impeach- 
ment. (Article 1, section 2, paragraph 2.) 

Second— 

The Senate shall have the sole power to try allimpeachments. (Article 1, section 
3, paragraph 6.) 

Third— ; 

The President, Vice-President and all civil officers of the United States, shall be 
removed from office on impeachment for, and conviction of, treason, bribery, or 
other high crimes and misdemeanors. (Article 2, section 4.) 

Other clauses of the Constitution limit the degree of punishment to 
removal from and disqualification to hold and enjoy office under the 
United States, forbid pardons for impeachment, and reserve to the 
ogra the power to try the party convicted by indictment, according 
to law. 

The first two clauses confer, in as full and complete a manner as 
human language provides, upon the House the power of impeach- 
ment and upon the Senate the power to try im hments. 

These are the only clanses in the Constitution that confer jurisdic- 
tion in cases of impeachment. They are in the ordinary form in 
which powers are conferred upon the different departments of the 
Government, whether legislative, executive, or judicial. 

Thus the Constitution declares that “ the Congress shall have power 
to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises.” This is the 
general grant of power upon which our whole system of taxation 
rests. It is limited by other clauses of the Constitution as “that no 
tax or duty shall be laid on articles exported from any State,” and 
that “all bills for raising revenue shall originate in the House of 
Representatives ;” still we rest upon the general power already quoted 
for the great system of taxation which supports our Government and 
the public credit. 

In the absence of other clauses no one could question the power of 
the House to impeach or the power of the Senate to try, and the only 
limitation upon these powers would be drawn from the legal mean- 
ing of the word “impeachment.” The framers of the Constitution 
spoke in the legal language of the English law-books, well known to 
them. The words used in the Constitution carry all the legal inci- 
dents and meaning that these words convey according to the estab- 
lished law of the colonics and the mother country, from which we 
derive our institutions; and in aa; À them we must give them 
80 force and effect, except so far as they are qualified by other 
clauses, 

It is, therefore, necessary, before considering qualifying clauses, to 
ascertain the precise meaning of the word “impeachment,” when 
that mode of accusation and trial could be resorted to under the 
English law, upon whom it could operate, and then limit or enlarge 
~ the meaning of the word by other provisions of the Constitution. 

Without entering into a detailed statement of the English law of 
impeachment, I assume that the argument and cases cited clearly es- 
tablish the following propositions : 

First. That no one can be impeached except for official misconduct 

or misconduct of an officer. “The jurisdiction is to be exercised 
over offenses which are committed by public men in violation of their 
public trust and duties.” (Story on the Constitution.) 

The cases do not sustain the broad assertion by May in Parliament, 
that ‘‘all persons may be 5 for any crimes whatever,” for 
the power was only exercised by Parliament to punish offenses by 
persons in official trust. It is designed as a method of national in- 
quest into the conduct of public men. 

Second. That the king alone is excepted from impeachment. The 
king cannot be impeached, though others who advise or aid him can 
be. Only by revolution can the king be removed from office. It was 
a revolution that deposed and executed Charles I and a revolution 
drove James II from his kingdom. 

Third. Persons not in office may be impeached for official miscon- 
duct while in office. The cases cited in the argument conclusively 
show that such has been the unquestioned practice in Parliament. 

The inquiry now is how far the Constitution of the United States 
qualifies or limits these general propositions of the English law of 
impeachment. 

he fourth section of article 2, already quoted, changes the law of 
impeachment in several particulars. By clear implication it limits 
the power of impeachment to “the President, the Vice-President and 
all civil officers of the United States,” and thus excludes all officers 
of the Army and Navy, who are to be tried by rules and articles 
of war authorized by the Constitution. The designation of “all civil 
officers of the United States” includes not only executive but judicial 
officers, and would only except from the law of impeachment officers 
of the Army and Navy. 

As by the English law the king, the head of the executive author- 
ity of the English government, could not be impeached, it might be 


inferred that the President, the head of executive authority in this 
Government, could not be impeached without some other provision 
extending the limit of parliamentary impeachment. It is apparent 
from the debates in the convention that this question was 


© chief 


one in dispute, and that it was settled that the President ought to 
be subject to impeachment. Therefore the fourth section of article 
2 provides expressly that the President and Vice-President shall be 
removed from office on impeachment, thus extending the power of 
impeachment tothe chief executive officer, not subject to impeachment 
by the English law. 

So far the meaning of this section is clear enough as it expressly 
includes the President and Vice President among those who may be 
impeached, and by clear implication excludes officers of the Army 
cane Navy from trial by impeachment; but it does not in express 
terms limit the power of impeachment to civil officers while in office. 
Is the general law of impeachment changed in this respect by this 
section? If it is, then the judgment of impeachment can be defeated 
by resignation, and impeachment itself becomes a mere mode of re- 
moving an obnoxious officer. Is the term “civil officer” descriptive 
of the person at the time the offense was committed or must it apply 
continuously to the time when he is impeached, tried, conyicted, and 
sentenced? The defendant claims, in support of the latter proposi- 
tion, that, as the judgment, in cases of conviction, must be “removal 
from office,” this necessarily 5 that he must be in office at 
the time of trial and judgment. To this it is replied that the juris- 
diction of the Senate is amply conferred by previous clauses; that 
the fourth section does not limit impeachment to civil officers while 
in office; that it does not confer jurisdiction, but only makes removal 
mandatory when civil officers are convicted ; that this is not incon- 
sistent with the full power of impeachment conferred by other 
clauses, whether the “civil officer” was in or out of office when the 
trial took place. We must construe these clauses together, giving to 
each full effect as qualified by the others, remembering that no word 
is used in the Constitution that has not its carefully chosen office 
and meaning. 

The designation “ all civil officers” as the persono to be impeached 
has full effect in excluding a large class of the officers subject to im- 
peachment under the parliamentary law. The object of their exclu- 
sion is obvions enough, as the power of Congress to make rules and 
articles of war furnished the means of punishing such officers in a 
much more summary and proper way than by impeachment. The 
primary object of impeachment, which the framers of the Constitution 
clearly intended to preserve, was to secure the punishment of great 
offenders for official misconduct. They had extended this process of 
trial and punishment to the President, the chief executive officer of 
the United States. They had provided not only for his removal, but 
for his perpetual exclusion from office. They were familiar with the 
English precedents which extended this process to all official offenders 
whether in office or out of office, but made no exception of civil officers 
who had resigned. They knew the abuses of this great power of im- 
eee te and carefully limited the extent of the punishment. They 

new the effect of party heat, and therefore required a vote of two- 
thirds of the Senate to convict. They knew that persons had been 
convicted upon insignificant charges, and therefore required the of- 
fenses charged to be high crimes and misdemeanors. The debates in 
the convention show that impeachment was regarded by the framers 
of the Constitution as a t safeguard to be maintained and pre- 
served, and they confe it in broad and general language and tien 
sought. by qualifications to prevent its abuses. It was not asserted, 
either in the Convention or in Parliament, that the pee to punish 
by impeachment official misconduct by a person who had resigned his 
office was an abuse to be guarded against; that a private person could 
thus be wrongly . ed or disfranchised. There is no appearance 
of injustice in the English precedents of impeachment after resigna- 
tion. The danger of such injustice was not pointed out and no words 


were either proposed or adopted to confine impeachment to civil officers 


while in office. AU civil officers may be impeached. The time when 
is not stated, whether before or after resignation, nor was it material 
by the law of impeachment. The material thing was that the offense 
must be by a civil officer; that it must be a high crime or misde- 
meanor, and, upon conviction, that he shall be removed and: may be 
forever disabled from holding an office of honor, trust, or profit under 
the United States. I therefore must hold that the term “ civil offi- 
cer” is used to designate the character of the office held by the ac- 
cused when the offense was committed, and not to require that he hold 
the office either at the time of his impeachment or at the time of the 
trial. The use of this term was not to repeal the established parlia- 
mentary law, that the offender should not escape impeachment by res- 
ignation, but only to exclude from ay eet officers of the Army 
and Navy, who could be tried by the Rules and Articles of War upon 

rinciples of military honor more exacting than those of civil law. 
7 the most careful examination I must conclude that the resigna- 
tion of the defendant does not affect the jurisdiction of the Senate to 
try this impeachment. We are neither to assert jurisdiction withont 
clear authority given by the Constitution nor to evade it or surrender 
it when by our deliberate judgment it is conferred. 

The construction i have given to the words “ civil officers” in the 
Constitution is supported by the plain and obvious intent of the word 
“ officers” used in the statutes of the United States punishing the crime 
of bribery. The Revised Statutes embody the general law against 
bribery in the language used in all the statutes on that subject. Sec- 
tion 5501 provides that— e 

Every officer of the United States and every person acting for or on behalf of the 
United States in any official capacity, under or by virtue tf the authority of any 
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Department or officer of the Government thereof, * * * who asks, accepts, or 
receives any money * * * shall be punished. * * * 1 


Section 5502 provides 


Every member, officer, or person convicted under the provisions of the two pre- 
ceding sections, who holds any office of profit or frust, shall forfeit his office or 
place, and shall thereafter be forever disqualified from holding any office of honor, 

rust, or profit under the United States. 


Section 5500 provides for cases of bribery of members of Congress. 

The law thus provides for the indictment and punishment of mem- 
bers of Con, officers of the United States, and persons other than 
officers who hold positions under the Government, that, npon convie- 
tion, anysuch person described as a member, officer, or employé, shall 
be imprisoned and forfeit his office or place, and be forever disquali- 
fied from Meyer, Sree office of honor, trust, or profit under the United 
States. Can it be possible that the resignation of an officer before 
his indictment under this Jaw can defeat his indictment because he 
was not an “officer” when indicted or because the judgment of remo- 
val from office could not operate in his case? Such astrict construc- 
tion would hardly be applied by a court to even a criminallaw. And 
yet this is the same construction that would limit the jurisdiction of 
the Senate to the impeachment of “ officers” in office not only when 
the offense was committed but also continuously through im - 
ment, trial, and puniskment. So strict a construction of the Consti- 
tution would cripple all its great powers and leave it a helpless wreck 
against treason and corruption. 

With no desire to enlarge the powers of the Senate I cannot so 
limit the power of the House to impeach or the power of the Senate 
to try impeachments. 

In considering this question I have not overlooked the danger that 
may arise in high y times when a reckless majority may by abns- 
ing the power of impeachment seek to exclude from high office the 
most worthy private citizen for old offenses committed when in office. 
This argument applies as well to all the great and necessary powers 
of the Government—the power to declare war; to make treaties; to 
pardon crimes; even the judicial powers may be abused; but still all 
these powers are esséntial to the existence of Government. The 
power of impeachment has been carefully limited by the Constitu- 
tion in the same mode as other powers that may be abused—as to the 
power of the Senate to make treaties or the power of either House 
to expel a member, each of which can only be exercised when two- 
thirds of the body concur. Other safe-guards have been thrown 
around the power of impeachment: the nature of the offense is de- 
fined, the officers to be affected are described, and the punishment is 
limited. These safeguards only indicate that if it had been the pur- 
pose to further limit impeachment to civil officers while in office it 
would have been clearly expressed. The precedents of impeachment 


of persons not in office for offenses committed while in office were 
well known, and if this had been considered an abuse to be guarded 
against it would have been done in the same clear manner that the 


Constitution guards against excessive punishment in cases of im- 
peachment. It is even now in this debate a well-balanced question 
whether, if we were making a new Constitution, and not construing 
one, it is not more dangerous to the public to allow an officer to es- 
cape impeachment by resigning than it is dangerous to the private 
citizen to leave him subject to im ment for alleged high crimes 
or misdemeanors when in office. ment drawn from the possibil- 
ity of the abuse of power can have but little weight in the construc- 
tion of a written Constitution of express powers; and in this cause 
such arguments have been greatly ex rated. Nearly a century 
has passed away and the plainly er power to impeach all civil 
officers has been rarely exercised. It is not likely that the power to 
yr persons not in office, for official misconduct when in office, 
will often be invoked, and only in extreme cases and when the of- 
fender flees from justice by resignation. It may then be the only 
means of arraignment, exposure, and punishment. The public safety 
may depend upon its exercise. It has been often said that if this rem- 
edy exists it must exist until the grave covers the offender; that 
there can be no statute of limitations against it. If this be true, itis 
equally true of civil claims or judgments in favor of the United 
States. But the limitation of civil suits, judgments, taxes, and du- 
ties, as well as of all remedies, is a part of the law-making power. 
Congress may by law limit the time within which all processes or 
remedies, whether in the Departments, the judicial courts, or in this 
high court of impeachment, may be presented. ‘here is no remedy 
that cannot be limited by a statute of repose. Although the House 
of Representatives has the sole power of impeachment and the Sen- 
ate can alone try an impeachment, yet Congress has the power to 
make all laws which may be 5 1 7 7 and proper for carrying into 
execution all eet etia vested by the Constitution in the Govern- 
meut of the United States or in any department or office thereof. 
Under this power statutes of limitation are passed which deprive 
a citizen of his property without “due process of law,” but only by 
the lapse of time. All rights must be enforced by appropriate reme- 
dies within a reasonable time, to be fixed by law, or they are for- 
feited. The power and jurisdiction of all courts aresubject to a quali- 
fied limitation by statutes which the courts are bound to respect and 
enforce, and I see no reason why this principle does not apply aswell 
to the House of Representatives when an accuser and to the Senator 


when a court as to the ordinary tribunals of civil and criminal jus- 
tice. If eo, this danger of perpetual accusation against a civil officer 
by impeachment may be guarded against and regulated by law as in 
ordinary cases of crime or misdemeanor. 

But, in the view I have taken of this ease, I do not rest upon a com- 
parison of the danger that may flow from asserting or refusing juris- 
diction; nor am I at liberty to decide it by the Constitution as I think 
it ought to be, but only by the Constitution as it is; and upon this 
basis my conviction is clear that the jurisdiction of the Senate to try 
this case was not affected by the resignation of the defendant. 


Opinion of Mr. Sargent, 
Delivered May 15, 1876. 


Mr. SARGENT. In the few words that I shall say I propose to 
give rather my conclusions than the processes of 5 which 
I have arrived at them. I think the jurisdiction of the ate ex- 
ists in this case because i 

First. The Constitution plainly proviđes that in cases of high 
crimes and misdemeanors in office the House shall have the power to 
impeach and the Senate the power to try offenders. 

Second. The jurisdiction inures at the very moment the crimes are 
committed, whether the House impeaches or not; and the power to 
impeach and try then exists and continues until completely exercised. 

ird. The Constitution fixes no limitation of time during which 
the power of impeachment may be exercised and at which it shall 
terminate; and, unless such limitation is affirmatively stated in that 
instrument or necessarily implied, it cannot be assumed. 

Fourth. So far from the Constitution implying any limitation of 
time, the provision denying pardon to ns removed or disquali- 
fied implies the reverse ; for no lapse of time, penitence of the crim- 
inal, or su uent exemplary life is potent*to secure for him reha- 
bilitation. e reason of the rule is as potent to subject the offender 
to a trial which will result in disqualification, obvionsly deemed im- 
portant to the public 9 Dy the authors of the Constitution. 

Fifth. It is assuming a limitation of time at which the power of 
impeachment shall terminate to hold that the resignation of his office 
by a high criminal or the expiration of his term defeats the power 
and ousts the jurisdiction of impeachment. 

Sixth. The object of impeachment is the protection of the Govern- 
ment and people, and this object is secured by providing two conse- 

uences to follow conviction, namely, removal from office and future 
disqualifiestion, the latter in the discretion of the Senate. 

Seventh. The power to sentence to disqualification to hold office 
was granted because its exercise may be as u to the public 
safety as removal from office ; and it would be difficult to conceive a 
case where a person would be found guilty of crimes that would, in 
the judgment of the Senate, be cause for his removal, where the Sen- 
ate would fail to further sentence him to disqualification, 

Eighth. A sentence to disqualification is a humiliating badge af- 
fixed to high crimes and misdemeanors in office, and operates for the 
papio safety not only by the exclusion of the criminal from office 

nt 5 a warning and example to all public officers, tending to purity 
in office. 

Ninth. The power is as much conferred by the Constitution to sen- 
tence to disqualification as to removal. the jurisdiction to im- 
peach inures at the very moment the crimes are committed, it must 
continue until acquittal or until the power of the court is exhausted, 
including the power to sentence to disqualification, unless the Sen- 
ate s omit disqualification, in its discretion, from its judgment. 

Tenth. Congress may have power to enact a statute of limitations 
on impeachments, recognizing for that purpose the principles on which 
such statutes are upheld, that they are statutes of repose, going to 
the remedy and not to the right; but it has not done so. 

Eleventh. The words “civil officers” used in the Constitution, des- 
ignating persons liable to im ent, were intended to establish a 
distinction between those who have assumed civil office in the Gen- 
eral Government and military and naval officers, as also those of the 
people never in office, who might be held liable to impeachment with- 
out careful exclusion. 

Twelfth. The body of the people was excluded from the process of 
impeachment by apt language because the practice in the English 
Parliament had given some color to the idea that any subject 1 5 
be impeached. But the President and Vice-President were included 
in the number liable to impeachment because that practice had ex- 
cluded the king from such process. 

Thirteenth. The cumbrons machinery of impeachment is not likely 
to be set in motion for light causes or be unjustly used by an incom- 
ing party as a mode of assault on their retiring adversaries. The 

sense and rectitude of the people would rebuke such use of this 
tribunal. Congress has provided other means for the trial of minor 
offenders, to which they are properly remitted, and the Senate will 
judge for itself what are high crimes and misdemeanors. But, if this 
abuse is an inseparable incident to this process, the remedy is in an 
amendment to the Constitution. 

Fourteenth. The allegations of the articles of impeachment, taken 
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as confessed for the 8 of this plea to the jurisdietion, are that 


the late Secretary of War was guilty of high crimes and misdemean- 
ors in that office. In my view, his resignation does not oust our juris- 
diction to try this impeachment, and, if he is found guilty, to sentence 
him to disqualification from office. 


Opinien of Mr, Edmunds, 
Delivered May 16 and 17, 1876. 


Mr. EDMUNDS, Mr. President: The provisions of the Constitu- 
tion on this subject, brought together in their order, are as follows: 

The House of Representatives shall * * * have the sole power of impeach- 
ment, (Article 1, section 2, last clause.) 

The Senate shall have the sole power to try all impeachments. When sitting for 
that purpose 3 be on oath or affirmation. When the President of the 
United States is tried, the Chief Justice shall preside. And no person shall be 
convicted without the concurrence of two-thirds of the members present. (Article 


1, section 3, sixth clause.) 
Judgment in cases of impeachment shall not extend further than to removal from 


office, and disqualification to hold and enjoy any office of honor, trust, or profit under 
Aue alte States: but the party Se ner aN savers us liebe eed subject 


to indictment, trial, judgment and punishment, according to law. (Article 1, sec- 


— have power to t reprieves and pardons for of. 
0 S * e have a 
5 United States, . (Article 2, sec- 
u President Vice-President and all civil officers of the United States, shall be 
removed from office on impeachment for, and conviction of, treason, bribery, or 
other high crimes and misdemeanors. (Article 2, section 4.) 

Looking to the lan of the Constitution alone, and applying 
to it the 5 of construction and common sense, I have no 
difficulty in holdi eer the right of the House of Representatives to 
impeach and of the Senate to try a person for high crimes committed in 
office, does not depend upon the circumstance of holding office at the 
moment of the impeachment, and, so, is not lost by the fact that the 
accused party had ceased to hold office before the proceedings began. 

It seems to me demonstrable that the grants of the power of im- 
peachment to the House and of the power to the Senate to try are, 
unless limited or restrained by the fourth section of article 2, complete 
and unlimited, otherwise than by the import and scope of the term 
“impeachment,” as it was at that time defined and understood. The 
range of the judgment, which otherwise might have been even death, 
is limited, but the jurisdiction over the subject and the accused is not. 

Leaving out of view, then, for the present, the fourth section of 
article 2, the question is, whatisimpeachment? Iunderstand it to be, 
both in its legal and historical sense, the accusation and prosecution 
of a person for treason, or other crimes and misdemeanors, affecting 
the administration of public affairs. (Jacobs’s Law Dictionary, title 
Impeachment; 4 Blackstone’s Commentaries, 259; Comyn’s Digest, 
title Parliament.) 


It was not, so far as I know, even suspected at the time of framing | s 


our Constitution that by the 3 definition or practice of im- 
peachment the accused must possess the particular quality of being 
an office-holder at the time of accusation or trial. e import of the 
term was not then subject either to doubt or dispute. Its „ at 
least as including all high official crimes, was also settled and well 
known. It had never been asserted, so far as I know, that it did not 
apply to ex-officials equally with those in office at the moment of pres- 
entation. It follows that, if the word was to have any definite meaning 
and scope in the Constitution, it must have been used in the sense in 
which before that time it had been known and used. (United States 
vs. Wilson, 7 Peters, page 150; McCool vs. Smith, 1 Black, page 459.) 

To hold otherwise would be to cast doubt and uncertainty upon 
many other parts of the Constitution. The subjects of jury trial, 
ponas habeas corpus, admiralty and maritime jurisdiction, attain- 

r, piracy, and many others, are instances. The Constitution is not 
an instrament of definitions; it is an instrument of grants and dec- 
larations. The only definition in it is that of treason. 

The words of the third section of article 1 are not only general as 
to description of the jarisdiction, but they refer to the accused as a 
person. ey declare that— 

When the President is tried, the Chief Justice shall preside; and no person shall 
be convicted without the concurrence of two-thirds of the members present. 

The plain meaning of these words to my mind * the aecused 
is to be tried in his personal character, and that when he happens to 
hold the office of President, and is on trial, the Chief Justice shall 
preside. It does not follow because the President may be impeached 
and tried while in office that he cannot be afterward. 

It has been contended that the clause concerning the judgment in 
impeachment cases shows that the accused mast be in office when im- 
peached and when sentenced. This proposition cannot, I think, be 
maintained. The clause does not speak of jurisdiction, either in re- 
spect of the offense or the offender; but it merely regulates by limita- 
tion of extent, the consequences to follow from the exercise of a juris- 
diction 8 It declares simply that the judgment shall 
not extend er than two things— removal from office and dis- 
qualification. The range of the action of the tribunal, after it has 
found the offender and tried and convicted him, is circumscribed by 
boundaries. Within these boundaries it may do both or only one of 
the things allowed, or still less than the extent of either, as by cen- 


sure or suspension; but the fourth section, hereafter to be considered, 
requires one of them to be done, if the person convicted happens to 
be within the category described at the time of judgment. 

The two things, removal and disqualification, are not inseparable 
and to be taken in solido. We are not to go further than both. The 
clause is negative, and a ‘prohibition against doing more than two 
things cannot be turned into a command to do both or neither. In 
the negative form of the clause the use of the conjunction and was 
indispensable. Had or been used, we should have been prevented 
from applying more than one of the remedies in any case. Hence it 
follows that no inference can be raised from these words that the 
person impeached must be an officer at the time of impeachment. I 
should myself, indeed, have no hesitation in holding that a person 
out of office could be impeached for ahigh crime committed in it if the 
language of the Constitution had been affirmative, like this: All civil 
officers of the United States shall be liable to impeachment for trea- 
son,” &. In all such cases the jurisdiction attaches on the commis- 
sion of the offense, and it attaches to the offense and the n com- 
mitting it. No difficulty arises from the use of the word office or 8 
An office is a function, and an officer is a person performing it. n, 
therefore, the law provides for dealing with an officer who miscon- 
ducts himself, all rights and nsibilities are fixed at the moment 
of the act, and his ceasing to hold office is not of any consequence 
except as making one part of the judgment unnecessary. It is the 
individual who has committed the offense while holding a particular 
relation to a public trust, and it is the individual and not the rela- 
tion that is to be brought to trial and dealt with for it. The circum- 
stance that one of the duties of the tribunal will be to remove him if 
it finds him still holding on to a place he has dishonored must not 
be confounded with the amenability to prosecution, trial, and jndg- 
ment in his personal character. It is in that character indeed that 
he is removed from office, which is merely the separation of the in- 
dividual from the performance of the trust he has betrayed. 

There are numerous instances of laws framed on the obvious prin- 
ciple and distinction before stated, under which it is not known that 
it was ever hinted that the jurisdiction failed because the party had 
left office, and so a part of the sentence would be unnecessary, The 
following are a few of them: 

By 5 and 6 Edward VI, chapter 16, it is provided that any persons 
holding office selling appointments under them “shall not only lose 
and forfeit” their “office,” but “shall be adjudged a disabled person 
to have, occupy, or enjoy the said office.” 

By 8 pase g I, chapter 24, section 8, it is enacted that if any “offi- 
cer of any of His Majesty’s ships or vessels of war” shall receive on 

rd merchandise for purposes of trade, every such “officer” shall, 
upon being convicted thereof by a court-martial, “lose and forfeit 
his command and office, and shall be forever afterward incapable to 
hold office, and forfeit all wages due to him.” 

By Section 5408 Revised Statutes, it is declared that “every officer 
having the custody of any record,” Ko., who shall“ destroy it, &, 

hall Pay a fine, and shall moreover forfeit his office and be forever 
disqualified,” &c. 

By Section 5444 Revised Statutes, itis provided that every “officer” 
of the revenue who admits dutiable goods without duty “shall be 
removed from office and fined,” &. 

A case under martial law illustrates these views. The Constitution 
provides that every person shall be entitled to trial by jury. Ko., 
“except in cases arising in the land and naval forces,” or in the 
militia when in actual service.” 

In the war of 1812 the President called for certain regiments of New 
York militia to enter actual service. One Martin, enrolled in the 
militia, refused to respond, and remained at home. After the war 
was over and the militia discharged, he was brought before a court- 
martial for the offense of refusing to serve. He was tried, condemned, 
and sentenced to pay a fine. He brought an action against the offi- 
cer who collected the fine, and the case came to the Supreme Court. 
That court decided unanimously that, he having committed the of- 
fense while he belonged to the militia and when it had been called 
into actual service, the jurisdiction of the court-martial attached 
then, and did not depend upon the activity with which it should 
have been exercised, or the haste with which it should proceed, but 
that he was amenable to its jurisdiction after the war was over and 
the militia had been disbanded. (Martin vs. Mott, 12 Wheaton, 28.) 

It may well be considered that the matter of removal of the person 
from office on impeachment is one of necessity or usefulness ratherthan 
of jurisdiction to try. The question does not arise until after convic- 
tion, and then if the person is not in office the judgment is not neces- 
sary, although perfectly regular if pronounced. In the latter case the 
act required has been performed in advance of the judgment, which 
could not make the ju ent either i lar or erroneous, however 
vain it might be if it were the only judgment to be pronounced. It 
would a to be a waste of time to refer to the instances that illus- 
trate this. 

It has been claimed in the argument on one side that, if the respond- 
ent was in office at the date of the commencement of proceedings, 
the jurisdiction then existing could not be defeated even if the Sen- 
ate would have had no jurisdiction had he vacated the office before. 
Iam unable to perceive the force of such a distinction, Jurisdiction 
is of two kinds only : first, of the subject-matter so-called in the books, 
that is, the offense, which in this case itis charged was the taking of 
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bribes while the respondent was in office. This jurisdiction must ex- 
ist, if it exist at all, at the time the offense was committed, and it can- 
not under any circumstances be created afterward. So existing, it 
cannot be lost in any other way than by an abrogation of the law upon 
which it is founded or by the abolition of the tribunal upon which 
the jurisdiction is conferred ; neither the lapse of time nor the change 
of circumstances of the offender has any effect upon it whatever. 

he has received a pardon or has been before acquitted or convicted of 
the same offense, or if the statute of limitations has run, the jurisdic- 
tion over the subject remains precisely what it was before, and these 
things are matters of defense, showing, notthat the tribunal hasnoright 
to try, but that, having the power to try, it is upon such circumstan- 
ces bound to pronounce judgment in favor of the mdent. But 
this elementary principle must be so obvious that I will not enlarge 
upon it. 

Ehe other branch of jurisdiction is what is called jurisdiction of 
the person. It always relates to the individual who is to be brought 
under the judgment of the tribunal. No matter how many places of 
trust he may hold sib how wre | titles he may be described, it is 
the man in his personal, and not his official, character who is to be 
confronted with the accusation and withthe accuser. Even when the 
object of the prosecution is not punishment, but to compel the perform- 
ance of an official act, the judgment of the court always is against 
the person, commanding him to exercise the office and duty the law 
has imposed upon him. This being the complete nature of jurisdic- 
tion, (and it was never, so far as I know, questioned,) the jurisdic- 
tion over the subject-matter of the offense described in the articles, if 
it ever existed, cannot have been lost by the change of circumstances 
of the respondent; or, if by possibility it could be lost by such change 
of circumstances, it must equally be lost when the change occurs 
after proceedings begun, as well as before. The proceedings them- 
selves cannot create jurisdiction over the subject; they are only in ex- 
ercise of the jurisdiction residing in the tribunal. But the jurisdiction 
over the n is first obtained by such exercise in the process of 
bringing him before the tribunal. And asthe jurisdiction over thesub- 
ject may be lost b pa perk the law creating the offense or abol- 
ishing the tribunal authorized to try it, so the jurisdiction over the 
person may be lost by his ceasing to exist, and in no other way. And 
at whatever stage in the 5 this last event happens, the re- 
a is the same, subject in some cases, possibly, to the doctrine of re- 
ation. 

I am, then, clearly of opinion that, viewing the provisions of the 
Constitution under the appropriate heads of the power of the House 
of Representatives and the Senate in respect of impeachments, the 
accused is subject to the jurisdiction of this tribunal, notwithstand- 
ing he may have been out office when the impeachment was n. 

ut it is suggested that the second article of the Constitution, which 
relates to the executive power, contains in its fourth section a pro- 
vision that raises the presumption that jurisdiction to prosecute and 
try an offender by impeachment is to be confined to cases in which 
the accused person persists, in spite of his detected crimes and in spite 
of the danger to the public service, in remaining in office until he is 
ee and (as I think it necessarily follows) until he is tried and 
convicted; for, as I have said, it seems impossible to hold that, if it 
be the person in his character of an officer who is impeached and that 
he is in his character of an officer only to be convicted and . 
the jurisdiction exists any longer than the official relation does. is 
section is in the following words: ; 

The IF Peep bing Lay we eva = 8 harts the 2 States, shall be 
removi rom office on ent for, con 00 treason, bribery, 
other high crimes and — > S 

It will be seen that it does not profess to confer any power, but it 
imposes a duty to be performed in a certain event. It isnot placed 
in that article of the Constitution which alone grants all the other 
pares conferred either upon the Senate or House of Representatives, 

t under the appropriate head of executive powers and liabilities. 
It provides for the immediate dismissal of offenders in that Depart- 
ment when convicted on impeachment. Obviously that is all there is 
of it upon its face. Ev ing else that is to be got out of it must 
be through the medium of speculative dialectics. Had it been placed 
in the first article with the provisions upon the subject of impeach- 
ment and in the same order in which it now stands, it seems perfectly 

lain to me that not a cavil even could have been raised upon it in 

vor of the claim of the respondent. The provisions then would 
haye stood: 
- First. The House of Representatives “shall have the sole power of 
im nment.” 
: nd. “The Senate shall have the sole power to try all impeach- 
ments. 

Third, “Judgment in cases of impeachment shall not extend further 
than to removal from office, and disqualification to hold and enjoy any 
office of honor, trust or profit under the United States: but the 281 
convicted shall nevertheless be liable and subject to indictment, trial, 
8 and punishment, according to law.” And “the President. 

ice-President and all civil officers, shall be removed ” on conviction, 
&c. So brought together, can the keenest criticism find any ground 
for claiming that this last clause was intended to impair any power 
granted in the prior ones, or that the circumstance o holding office 
at the moment of impeachment was to be made a test of the right to 
impeach or try anybody ? 


The fourth section does not declare who may or who may not be 
impeached, but that the President, Vice-President, and all civil officers 
shall be removed on impeachment for and conviction of treason, &c. 
It does not hint at jurisdiction, but, on the other hand, it in terms de- 
clares what shall follow the exercise of a jurisdiction by conviction ofa 
person holding office. In every other instance in the Constitution where 
power, authority, or icion is conferred, entirely different lan- 
guage is employed, clear and affirmative in its character: asin tbe 
passages before referred to, and in all grants of power to Congress or 
either of its Ho in all grants of power to the Executive, and in 
the 8 of judicial power; and it is rend er if the framers 
of the Constitution had intended this section to be one of jurisdic- 
tion, and determinable at the will of the offender at that, it should 
have been left in its present form for policy and conjecture to dis- 
cover it. It will be observed, too, that it makes no provision at all 
for disqualification ; and if it be the jurisdictional provision, it com- 
pletely measures the judgment as well as describes the offender and 
the offense, and it would be difficult to disqualify at all, as removal 
alone is mentioned; for, as the prior disqualifying clause is in the 
negative, that could not be resorted to to enlarge the jurisdiction 
under this section. 1 

But it appears to me that, if this section could be treated as one of 
descriptive jurisdiction and made like the other jurisdiction clauses 
of the Constitution, to read affirmatively and specifically, that the 
House of Representatives shall have power to impeach and the Sen- 
ate to try the President, Vice-President, and all civil officers of the 
United States, and on conviction to remove and disqualify, it would 
still be clear that retirement from office would not affect the ques- 
tion; for, as has already been shown, if the power granted be to im- 
peach and try the President, &c., for misconduct in office, it is a power 
to prosecute and try the person who while holding the office com- 
mitted the offense, without regard to his character at the time the 
hand of the law is laid upon him. There is no conflict between this 
section and the provisions of article 1, nor is this a limitation upon 
them. On the contrary, it is an addition that in respect to persons 
holding office at the time of conviction, the judgment of removal, 
that otherwise would have been discretionary and might have been 
suspension for a limited time or censure, shall be pronounced. And 
in view of the negative form of the judgment clause in the first ar- 
ticle, it might have been open to doubt in the convention whether 
the President and Vice-President whose terms of office were fixed at 
four years could be removed without an express provision. 

From these considerations confined to the wordsof the Constitution, 
I amof the opinion that in order to give effect to all its provisions on 
the subject, and to carry out the intent of the instrument expressly 
stated, to provide not only for removal, but (in many instances more 
important still) for excluding from office citizens who should betray 
their official trusts, it must be held our jurisdiction isnot defeated b 
the retirement of the offender from office. If, as is claimed, (but whic 
Ido not by any means admit,) the Constitution is to be construed in 

of its jurisdictions like a penal statute, the jurisdiction is, I 
think, still clear. The definition of the terms used was perfectly un- 
derstood and the expressions employed must in every part be given 
their fair effect. 

I will now proceed to the considerations bearing upon the question, 
extrinsic to the words of the Constitution, and in the light of which 
they may, I think, be justly viewed. The state of a subject at the 
time, the condition of the laws and practice, the mischief to be pro- 
vided against, and the adequacy of the remedies to be applied, are all 
just subjects of consideration in seeking for the true construction of 
a constitution or a statute. 

Under this head I refer— 

First. To the state of the English law of impeachment at the time 
the Constitution was framed and adopted. By that law, from which 
American impeachment was taken, it was settled and universally 
known that an ex-official could be prosecuted by impeachment and 
tried for crimes committed in the office he had vacated. And this pro- 
vision of the English law, instead of ever having been regarded or com- 
plained of as an abuse, was considered an essential security of the peo- 
ple, uncriticised by anybody. The case of Warren Hastings then pro- 
ceeding, was an eminent instance of a prosecution of this character, no- 
torious in every country where the English was spoken or 
where English history wasknown. The chief and necessary object in 
such a prosecution was the security of the state against the bility 
of the return to office of one who flagrantly betrayed his trust. 
But in England a pardon granted after conviction and judgment on im- 
peachment operated as any other case of pardon—to relieve the of- 
fender from all the effects of the judgment, and to restore to him his 
{nll political capacity. The case of Lord Chancellor Bacon was a 
well-known instance of this character. To guard against the abuse 
of this A pees of pardon, the framers of our Constitution carefully 
provided that there should be no pardon in any case of impeachment. 
The offender convicted and disqualified by the judgment of the ordi- 
nary courts of law could escape the consequences of his crime through 
the peoa of the executive, and by his favor be again putin charge 
of the public trust he had abused; but if disqualified by impeach- 
ment, the possibility of executive sympathy and favor was put en- 
tirely out of reach. It will be seen, too, on a careful consideration, 
that this exclusion of the power of pardon really has effect only in 
respect of disqualification, if granted after sentence, for I it 
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clear that withont this exclusion a pardon after sentence of removal 
actually executed could not restore the offender to his office. Such 
an act would be nothing less than an executive appointment. But 
if in a case like the present, the guilty person can avoid all jurisdic- 
tion of impeachment by resignation, he is enabled to do for himself 
the very thing that Constitution says the executive shall not do for 

i that is, relieve himself from any possible disqualification again 
at the earliest moment, to lay hold of the administration of affairs 
with a fresh appetite for corruption. Was it not, then, the object of 
the framers of the Constitution to retain the remedy of a ent 
in its full vigor, and to prevent, in the cases supposed, its being frus- 
trated by any action of the Executive and much more by any action 
of the wicked official? 

Second. The state of the law in the States at the time our Constitu- 
tion was adopted. f } 

Nine of the thirteen already had distinct provisions in their con- 
stitutions upon the subject, re ed, evidently, not as instruments 
of oppression or of danger to private rights, but as essential securities 
of public liberty and purity of administration. 

at of Delaware 8 20, 1776) provided that 


The president, when he is out of office and within eighteen months after, and all 
others offendin the State, either by maladministration, corruption, or other 
means by whi è safety of the Commonwealth may be 3 within eight- 
een months after the offense committed, shall be impeachable eee 
sembly before the legislative council. * * If found guilty, he or they shall be 
either forever disabled to hold any office under the government, or removed from 
office pro tem; or subjected to such pains and penalties as the law shall direct. 
And all officers shall be removed on conviction of misbehavior at common law, or 
on impeachment, or upon the address of the General Assembly. (Article 23, page 213.) 

That of Massachnsetts (March 2, 1780) provided that— 

Taa pesto Sa 3 bla fall authority to hear and igesa Pace 

ents 0 house ntatives against any officer or officers 
S for e eee i ion in their offices. 
* * * * „ * * 
—_ mpeg ety) shall not 5 than 838 82 
on to or enjoy an; of honor, trust, or profit under 


Commonwealth; but the 80 shall be, liable to 
and posiabment, according to the laws of the land. (Chap- 


That of New York (April 20, 1777) was as follows: 


A court shall be instituted for the trial of im ts. (Article 32.) 
That the powerof impeaching all officers of the State for mal and corrupt conduct 
respective offices be vested in the representatives of the people in assembly. 
* * 


2 * * * 
No judgment of the said court shall be valid 
d of 


* 
unless it be assented to by two- 
the members then present; nor sball tt extend further than to re- 
mi from office, and disqualification to hold and enjoy any place of honor, trust, 
330006000 
and su c judgment, an ent, a ws 
of the land. (Article 33.) 157 
That of New Jersey (July 2, 1776) had this provision: 
* * * * * * * 
Provided always, that the said officers severally shall be capable of being sea 
pointed at the end of the terms severally before limited ; and that any of the said 
officers shall be liable to be dismissed, when siltedged fonty o! 3 by 
the council on an impeachment of the assembly. (A ie 12.) 
It will be noticed that this is the only instance in which mere re- 
moval from office was the object to be attained. 
That of Pennsylvania (July 15, 1776) declared; 
* + * * * * * 
eee of seat waen eases 2 88 shall 8 to be im- 
peach General Assembly, e when in office or after his resignation, or 
removal 5 maladministration. (Article 22.) 
That of Virginia (July 5, 1776) provided that: 
* + + * * * * 
out of office, and others offending against the State, 
either by corruption, or other means by which the safety of the 
State may be endangered, al be impeachable by the house of delegates. 


If found gly. he or they shall be either forever disabled to hold any office under 
government, or removed from such ofico pro tempore or subjected touch paina 
or penalties as the law shall direct. (Pages 287, 288, American Constitutions. 


That of North Carolina (December 18, 1776) declared that: 


The governor when he is 
by maladministra 


In this it will be observed that if the ex-official on the grounds in- 
sisted upon in this ease could not be impeached, he could not be pros- 
ecuted in court ; forthe powers to impeach and to prosecute criminally 
were stated in exactly the same terms. 

That of South Carolina (March 19, 1778) provided : 


That the power of impeaching all officers of the State for mal and corrupt con- 
duct in their respective offices, not amenable to any other jurisdiction, be vested 
in the house of representatives. (Article 23.) 

It will be seen that these constitutions, which must have been fa- 
miliar to the members of the Federal convention, and which certain 
literal coincidences in respect of some of them show were actually in 
their hands, covered every aspect of the question, some, as Dela- 
ware and BAY cere withholding the power to impeach the chief mag- 
istrate until he should be out of office, and conferring it without dis- 


tinction as to all others. One—New Jersey—providing this remedy 
only as a means of removal from office. Some, as Massachusetts and 


South Carolina, were formed in substance and almost literally like 
penal statutes, such as I have referred to, against official misconduct, 


and providing for disqualification as well as removal. Others, as 
New York, providing a tribunal with general power to try impeach- 
ments, and describing affirmatively the power of impeachment as 
against officers. One—Pennsylvania—providing for the impeachment 
of an officer “either when in office or after his resignation,” using, as 
it will be seen, the same words of description for the person in ofice 
and out of it. Another, as North Carolina, describing the offender as 
an officer, and providing for his prosecution like the ordinary deserip- 
tion of a penal statute. 

With all these constitutions before them, and with the knowled 
of the settled import and scope of the proceeding, and under the 
8 law, it seems impossible to believe that the members of the 
Federal convention should not have in affirmative terms declared 
that no one should be impeached or convicted unless in office at the 
the time, if they had so intended, when at the same time they studi- 
ously set a boundary to the judgment, and put away the possibility of 
executive interference; and in a case, too, in which, if the claim of 
the respondent be correct, neither the boundary to the judgment nor 
the exclusion of a pardon would be of the least consequence without 
the practical assent of the accused. To reach such a result by force 
of a supposed i oy Sm arising out of the fourth section of the ex- 
ecutive article of the Constitution would be most extraordinary. If, 
as I do not pem ingenuity can raise such an implication, the 
procin of law ae by the Supreme Court in the case Faw vs. 

rsteller, 2 Cranch, page 10, would prevent its having the effect 
claimed. It is there said by Chief Justice Marshall, stating the opin- 
ion of the court: 

In searching for the literal construction of an act it would seem to be sany 
true that positive and expli koye hang gh weg. in terms 5 


licit 
cases, are not tobarestrained. y applying to those cases an implication drawn 
sistibh . thes mR 

e. 


lication be very clear, necessary, and irre- 

A cardinal rule in construing all laws, penal as well as others, is 
that of common sense, and to make an en ue ns extracted from 
one part of a statute or constitution absolutely nullify an express 
and wholesome t of power in another would not, as it seems to 
me, comport with this rule. I can find nothing either in the words 
of the Constitution, English law, history, State constitutions, (except- 
ing New Jersey,) existing at the time, the debates m the Federal or 
State conventions, or in the cases that have arisen, that raises the in- 
ference that liability of officers of the United States to impeachment 
was intended or understood to be affected by their retirement from 
office after committing a crime, But each and all these sources of 
information lead me to the opposite conclusion. Some passages in 
debates and arguments have been referred to, but an examination of 
them all with the context convinces me that in these passages the 
idea expressed was that only the misconduct of the person in a na- 
tional as distinguished from a State office was the subject of impeach- 
ment, and that if one iame an office should be convicted he must 
be «moved. Instances in these debates, particularly in State con- 
ventions, are too numerous to be cited at large. The following are a 
few of them that speak in unmistakable language: 

In the Pennsylvania convention Mr. Wilson, himself a member of 
the Federal convention, speaking of the impeachment of Senators 
(which it then seemed to be understood could be done) and of the sup- 
posed improbability of their convicting themselves, said: 

But this will not be always the case. When a member of the Senate shall behave 
criminally, the criminality will not expire with his office. The Senators may be 
called . be changed and the body to which they belonged 
shall have been altered. (2 Elliot's Debates, page 477.) 

Mr. Madison, in the Virginia convention, and also a chief member of 
the Federal convention, and primus inter pares in both, speaking of 
the impeachment of the President, said: 

He is ble in If he shall sedues a of the Senate to a 
pation in he crimes tines whi Gro not hedasad won! d pronounce sentenco —— 
a and there is this supple security, that he may be convicted and pun- 


ished afterward, when other mem come into the Senate, being ex- 
cluded every two years. (3 Elliot’s Débates, page 516.) 


In the South Carolina convention General Pinckney, also a member 
of a Federal convention, speaking of the impeachment of Senators, 
said: 


Though the Senate are to be judges on im ments, and the members of it 
ly condemn a the: 


would not probab measure they agreed to confirm, yet as they 
were not a rae eres body, they might be tried hereafter by the Senators and con- 
demned, if they deserved it. (4 Elliot's Debates, page 265.) r 
In another place, referring tothe argument that the power of great 
men might overthrow the vernment, he said : 
An appropriate body, immediately taken from the le and returnable to the 
people every second NF are to ae those who 5 amiss or betray their 


pee ic trusts; another body, taken from the State res, are to try them. 
o man, however great, is exempt from impeachment and trial (4 Elliot's De- 


bates, page 281.) 

In Blount's case the si ries was expelled after impeachment, 
and the plea alleged that he was not avers civil officer and that he 
was not a Senator at the time he pleaded. The action of the Senate 
was first to negative by 14 to 11 a resolution declaring that he “was 
a civil officer of the United States within the meaning of the Consti- 
tution and therefore liable to be impeached ;” second, to adopt, by 
or same vote of the same Senators, a resolution that his plea was 
sufficient. 
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I think the inference is fair, taking the two votes together, that 
the point made in the plea that he was then ont of office was not re- 
garded as having any value. The negative of the first resolution, de- 
claring in the past tense that he was a civil officer, was equivalent to 
declaring that he was not such at the time of his offense, and so the 
same fourteen Senators declared as a consequence that the plea was 
good. A careful examination of the whole course of the ment in 
that case on both sides clearly convinces me that neither the man- 
agers nor the counsel supposed that a person holding a civil office and 
committing a high crime in the course of its administration could es- 
cape impeachment by laying down his commission. 

t is indeed evident that in the case of offending officials the remedy 
in courts of law by punishment may often entirely fail; first, when 
the criminal has the honest sympathy of the executive, whose unlaw- 
ful orders he may have been executing in committing the offense. In 
such a case he would receive pardon; second, when, from a belief in 
his innocence or out of pity for his supposed misfortunes, the prosecut- 
ing officers themselves, under the orders of the executive, would be 
directed not to proceed agane him; third, when from corrupt mo- 
tives the same orders would be given; fourth, when, from party bias or 
in supposed resistance of it, the same policy of inaction would be 
adopted. In all such cases the official offender would go“ unwhipt of 
justice” if by his own will he could defeat impeachment by resigna- 
tion; and impeachment as a practical remedy for security against 
great official crimes would cease to exist. 

We have been pressed with the dangers liable to arise from uphold- 
ing the jurisdiction. If it be admitted that this is a proper element 
in the question it must be considered from both points of view. On 
the one hand, it is asserted that it subjects the ple of the 
United States who have held office to the power of im hment 
without limit of time, and that in the changes of party it may be- 
come an instrument of persecution, But this presupposes that a ma- 
jority of the elected Representatives of the people will have become 
corrupt and that two-thirds of the Senators will also capo orf and 
through perjury lend themselves to such schemes. When such a state 
of society is reached, the poner of impeachment will be among the 
least of evils. On the other hand, if the jurisdiction in such cases 
as the present does not exist, the t remedy (for it is a remedy 
rather than a punishment) of impeachment, carefully preserved in the 
constitutions of all the States, will be shorn of all its value for the 
protection of the people, as declared in the Constitution, against the 
return to office of t offenders and against their pardon by a cor- 
rupt or misguided Executive. In weighing these suggested dangers 
on either side, can we hesitate in our choice? In every aspect of the 
case that has been presented to my mind I cannot doubt that the juris- 
diction of the Senate is complete, 


Opinion of Mr, Maxey, 
Delivered May 17, 1876. 


Mr. MAXEY. William W. Belknap stands charged before the Sen- 
ate sitting as a court of impeachment, by articles presented and ex- 
hibited by the House of Representatives, with being guilty of high 
crimes and misdemeanors committed in office while Secretary of War, 
and is specifically rer in said articles with ig eh and unlaw- 
fully taking and receiving money while Secretary of War, paid to him 
with a view to influence his official action as such Secretary, and that 
he was so influenced in consideration thereof. 

The respondent pleads to the jurisdiction of this court, and says 
that lefore and at the time when the House of Representatives or- 
dered and directed that he should be impeached at the bar of the 
Senate and at the time when said articles of impeachment were pre- 
sented and exhibited against him, ho was not, nor has he since been, 
nor is he now an officer of the United States, but at said times, is now. 
and ever since has been a private citizen of the United States and of 
the State of Iowa. 

Without analyzing the pleadings, it is sufficient to say that the 
real question before the court is, Has the Senate, sitting as a court 
of impeachment, the constitutional jurisdiction to hear and decide 
this case? Here js a grave question of constitutional law we are 
called on to determine. 

The Honse of tatives * * * shall have the sol er of impeach- 
mae (Part of S 2, article * Constitution.) 1 siti 


16 Senate shall have the sole power to all impeachments. (Part of clause 
6, section 3, article 1, Constitution.) ei 


The articles of impeachment were presented by the House. If the 
House of Representatives had the constitutio: wer of impeach- 
ment in the case at bar, the Senate undoubtedly oh the sole power 
to try the impeachment; so that the question presents itself: Was 
the power of the House of Representatives constitutionally exercised 
in the case at bar? : 

The Constitution does not in terms define impeachment. What- 
evek meaning the word had at the adoption of the Constitution it 

8 now, 

To ascertain this meaning we must ascertain what was understood 
and acted on as its meaning by the States which framed and ratified 
the Constitution and by the bodies in England—House of Lords and 


House of Commons—possessing the sole power to try and the sole 
power to impeach ; for from Great Britain we derived not only our 
ideas of the common law but our ideas of parliamentary procedure, 
our systems of practice and pleadings, our maxims and the meaning 
of technical words and phrases; and the meaning of impeachment, 
as understood by the framers of the Constitution as derived from our 
British ancestors at the adoption of the Constitution, it has to-day, 
subject only to the limitations and restrictions of the Constitution. 
The procedure is substantially the same as in the British Parliament. 
The pee: is restricted. 

Our Constitution, as I construe it, wisely subjects the person guilty 
of an impeachable crime or misdemeanor committted while in office, 
not only to impeachment for the official crime or misdemeanor com- 
mitted while thus in office, but likewise to indictment, trial, judg- 
ment, and punishment according to law for the same crime or misde- 
meanor, the same as any other criminal person. The processes are 
essentially different, the forums different, and the objects to be accom- 
plished different. The person may be tried, convicted, and judgment 
rendered against him by the court of impeachment for his official ` 
crimes, and yet he may not be indicted, tried, sentenced, and pun- 
ished in the ordinary course of law; or he may be tried, convicted, 
sentenced, and punished in the ordinary course of law, while for his 
official crimes he may not be impeached. The two trials have no nec- 
essary connection. Each, however, is a trial, when had, for a crim- 
inal offense: The one for a grave official crime or misdemeanor com- 
mitted in office; the other for an offense against the ordinary criminal 
laws of the land. The one is an extraordinary trial before a court 
specially organized under the Constitution for the very purpose of 
investigating the official crimes and misdemeanors of which the ac- 
cused may stand charged by articles of impeachment, and of deciding 
without appeal that very case. When this court of impeachment has 
e its functions in that case, it is dissolved and veases longer 
to be a court. But the same person may, under the Constitution and 
by its special 1 1 7 notwithstanding trial, conviction, and judg- 
ment against him by the court of impeachment, be tried, convicted, 
sentenced, and punished by a court of competent criminal 3 
organized, not for this particular case, but for the trial of all offend- 
ers within its jurisdiction, and it continues to be such court after the 
trial the same as before. An investigation of the nature of the judg- 
ment pronounced by the court of impeachment will aid in the ee. 
dation and solution of the question of jurisdiction before the court. 

It has been strenuously 77 ee that the judgment of the court of 
impeachment, even to the full of the constitutional limit, inflicts no 
punishment in the sense and meaning of the Constitution. If this be 
correct, it logically follows that the trial before the court of impeach- 
ment is not a criminal trial; for it would be vain to speak of a court 
haying criminal jurisdiction shorn of the power to punish. The law 
never says or does a vain or useless thing or a foolish thing. 

I think this is a grave error. 

Judgment in cases of impeachment shall not extend further than to removal 
from office, and disqualification to hold and enjoy pe dr nde honor, trust, or profit 
under the United States; but the party convicted nevertheless be liable and 
subject to indictment, trial, judgment, and punishment according tolaw. (Article 
1, section 3, clause 7, Constitution.) 

We are not left in doubt as to the meaning of the word “ convic- 
tion,” and the common acceptation and the legal definition are sub- 
stantially the same. 

Webster defines “ conviction :” 

= act of convicting; the act of proving, finding, or adjudging guilty of an 
offense. 

Bouvier defines “conviction:” 

That | of record which ascertains the t of the party, and 
which pos get — or judgment is founded. 72 HER 

Webster defines “judgment” thus: 


Judgment is the sentence of the law, pronounced by a court or a judge thereof, 
CEO levees Sa in any cause before it; judicial determination; decision of a 
cou 


Bouvier defines “judgment” thus: 

The decision or sentence of the law, given by a court of justice or other compe- 
tent tribunal, as the result of proceedings instituted for the redress of an injury. 

Now, we have in the clause of the Constitution last quoted the word 
“judgment” in ct to impeachment, and the word “ convicted,” 
“ party convicted” in the same connection, and we have the defini- 
tion of conviction as that legalproceeding of record which ascertains 
the guilt of the party, and upon which the sentence or judgment is 
founded; so that these apt and appropriate words with well-defined 
meaning in criminal law are found in the seventh clause of section 3; 
article 1, of the Constitution, limiting the extent of the judgment or 
sentence on conviction in cases of impeachment, namely, that it 
shall not extend further than to removal from office, and disqualifica- 
tion to hold and enjoy any office of honor, trust, or profit under the 
United States. It is a limitation on the judement, and in no sense 
touches the jurisdiction of the court, The highest punishment to 


which the court can go in its judgment is tixed by the Constitution. 
All under this, of the same nature as that fixed, is within the discre- 
tion of the court. It is entirely discretionary with the court what 
shall be the judgment, provided it is of the nature of that set out in 
the Constitution ; and provided it does not go further than the limit 
fixed by the Constitution, always making removal 
ment if the party on trial holds a civil office under 


art of the judg- 
e United States, 
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But I am not confined to the words “ conviction” and “ju ent” 
in support of the position which I have advanced, namely, that this 
is a trial for a criminal offense, an official crime, by a constitutional 
court with special criminal jurisdiction, namely, the Senate sitting 
as acourt of impeachment, authorized by the Constitution to hear 
and pronounce judgment upon conviction. 

In farther support of this view I quote the following clause of the 
Constitution : 

The President * * * shall have power to grant — and 

against the United States, except in cases of impeachmen 
rosii section 2, article 2, Constitution) 

In this connection I make the following extract from a decision of 
the Supreme Court of the United States defining“ pardon ; ” namely: 

from the power intrusted with the execution 
5 which e ee phoma i punishment which the law in- 
Seya a crime he has committed, (7 Peters, page 150, the passage quoted on 
page 160. 

The position that judgment in cases of impeachment inflicts no pun- 
1 e e by the passage which I have just 
quoted from United States vs, Wilson, in which the opinion was de- 
livered by Chief Justice Marshall. : 

Analyze the clause of the Constitution last quoted in the light of 
the above opinion of the Supreme Court, and by substituting for 
“pardon” its meaning as defined by Chief Justice ; ing 
for the court, and we have: 

The President shall have r to t e and exempt an individual 
from the punishment which the law inflicts for the crime he has committed, except 
that in cases of impeachment he shall not have the power to exempt an individual 
from the punishment which the law inflicts for the crime he has committed. 

So that we have the apt and appropriate words of the criminal law, 
“judgment” or “sentence,” “ conviction,” mS eig “punishment, 
“crime,” “ punishment,” which the law “ intlicts,” &c., for “crime,” 
all used in t to impeachment. 

The conclusion to my mind is irresistible that this must be held a 
trial for a criminal offense—an official crime; that this court is a 
court of special criminal jurisdiction, with the power to inflict pun- 
ishment upon conviction and judgment, the extreme penalty or limit 
of the judgment ee e upon conviction being fixed by the Con- 
stitution, beyond which the court cannot go. 

If this be co and if there be nothing in the Constitution to 
the contrary, and there is not, then the j iction of this court to 
hear, ET, acquit, or convict, and pronounce judgment of acquittal or 
conviction according to the facts, attached instantly upon the alleged 
commission of the crimes and misdemeanors imputed to the defend- 
ant in the articles of impeachment. 

The question of gont orinnocence has nothing whatever to do with 
the question of jurisdiction. If the House of Representatives had the 

ower to impeach upon the facts averred in the ariicles, this court 
has jurisdiction to try. And this jurisdiction attaches in this court 
according to the facts averred in the articles of impeachment, pre- 
cisely as jurisdiction attaches instantly to a court of criminal juris- 
diction according to the facts averred in the indictment. Jurisdic- 
tion in both cases may lie dormant for want of discovery; but, for all 
that, it exists, and the beginning of 8 is ape ge setting in 
action a pre-existing jurisdiction. e jurisdiction of an ordinary 
criminal court may lie dormant for want of indictment, precisely 
as the jurisdiction of this court may lie dormant for want of articles 
of impeachment ; nevertheless jurisdiction in each case vests upon the 
commission of the offense. Jurisdiction once attached cannot be 
divested by the act of the party inculpated so on ae he may live. 
The position of Mr. Rawle, that impeachment will lie against a per- 
son “who is or has been” an officer of the United States, for a high 
crime or misdemeanor committed while in office, is, in my judgment, 
correct and consonant with the great purposes sought to be accom- 
plished by this grant of power in the Constitution. 

In the Virginia convention called to consider the Constitution of 
the United States, Mr. Madison, while discussing the treaty-making 
power, referring to the President, said: 

* * > Tfheshould seducea 


ons for 
(Part of 


by the succeeding Senators, and the upright 
before.—Eliiott's Debates on the Federal Constitu- 
tion, second edition, volume 3, page 516, 


It follows for the reasons given, if they be sound, that the plea to 
the Juridiese should be overruled. 


Each House may determine the rules of its proceedings. (Partofclause 2, section 
5, article 1, Constitution.) 

The House of Representatives, under this warrant of the Constitu- 
tion, and in order to facilitate and expedite business, has subdivided 
itself into many committees, and wane. Pesca a Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the War Department. This committee, as appears by 
the defendant’s pleas, had this matter under investigation while he 
was Secre ot War, with the defendant before them in n; 
had examined a witness, and were proceeding to investigate the mat- 


ters charged against the defendant. It is true the defendant in the 
same plea says that said committee had no authority from the House 
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of Representatives to investigate the charges against him, but I ap- 
prehend this does not change the fact, nor the ratification of the 
action of the committee by the House, nor the constitutional power 
of the committee derived through the House, In my judgment the 
proceedings begun, had their origin constitutionally, before that 
committee, 

Resolutions ordering articles of impeachment was another step, and 
still another was taken by presenting and exhibiting articles of im- 
peachment against the defendant at the bar of the Senate. If, then, 
the more circumscribed view is taken (to which I do not give my 
assent) that jurisdiction attached by the beginning of proceedings, it 
attached when the investigation began before the committee, (of 
which defendant had notice and appeared,) culminating in articles of 
impeachment; and jurisdiction, having vested, could not be divested 
by the act of tlie de endant, and therefore the plea to the jurisdiction 
should be overruled. 

Third. 1 think it entirely immaterial whether the sae against 
whom articles of impeachment eye! be presented is in office or not at 
the time they are found and exhibited. 

The essential point is, Was he an officer of the United States at the 
time the imputed crimes and misdemeanors set forth in the articles 
are therein ch to have been committed by him as such officer ? 
If yea, the jurisdiction of the court of impeachment instantly at- 
tached and e vested by reason of the alleged commission of the 
high crimes and misdemeanors in office, precisely as the jurisdiction 
of the criminal court instantly attached and became vested by the al- 
leged commission of the crimes and misdemeanors against the law of 
the land, considering him the same as any other criminal person. Both 
jurisdictions spring out of the same acts. There is no reason why 
one jurisdiction should attach before the other; nor is there any more 
reason why one jurisdiction should be divested by the act of the party 
more than the other. The admission of such doctrine renders the Con- 
stitution in this regard a dead letter. Now we know that the incul- 
pated party cannot divest the jurisdiction of the ordinary court of 
criminal jurisdiction by his own act, neither can he divest the court 
of impeachment of jurisdiction of his official crimes by his own act. 

The Blount case, (2 Annals of Con ) to which reference has so 
frequently been made, settles nothing in respect to this point. It 
simply determines, and propery, that a Senator is not a civil officer 
of the United States, and therefore not impeachable, and this doubt- 
Jess because his title and commission come from a State, and not from 
the United States. This exposition, in my judgment, is consonant 
with right and reason. Not only so; it is the recognized doctrine in 
England, to which we must look in the absence of a definition of im- 
peachment in the Constitution, and of authoritative precedents in 
our own country. 

The Constitution refers to ee without defining it. It assumes its ex- 
istence, and silently points to pe precedents for knowledge of detail. (Pro- 
fessor Dwight in sixth American Law Register, page 257.) 

Among the numerous English precedents which might be cited the 
cases of Warren Hastings and Viscount Melville are in point. Both 
had resigned their offices; Melville while the subject-matter of his 
delinquencies was under discussion, Hastings before proceedings had 
begun. Hastings's trial was pending and had drawn to it nnnsual 
attention and interest in Europe and America at the very time the 
constitutional convention was in session. The debates in the conven- 
tion on the question of the removability and disqualification by im- 
peachment of the President throw much light on this subject. The 
question there was not whether the Executive should be impeachable, 
but whether he should be impeachable while in office. It seems not 
to have been doubted that he could be impeached after his term ex- 
pired. We must conclude that the framers of the Constitution had 
the English precedents before them and had full knowledge that in 
England the power of impeachment not only existed but was acted 
on of impeaching persons after they had gone out of office as well as 
while in office for crimes and misdemeanors committed in office. The 
conclusion is irresistible that they accepted the word impeachment 
with its well-understood and recognized meaning, limiting only the 
power of the court in its judgment to removal and disqualification 
and commanding removal on conviction where the im hed party 
was a civil officer of the United States. The power of impeachment 
being restricted in the matter of judgment, and not otherwise, ac- 
cording to all ized rules of construction, no other restriction, 
modification, or qualification was designed or made. 

The trial by impeachment was, in my Judgment, designed by the 
Constitution to be a trial for official crime. unishment is apt 
and appropriate to official crime: removal from office and perpetual 
disqualification. Removal from office relatively to perpetual dis- 
qualification is a trifling matter. It is done almost every day, some- 
times with, sometimes without, cause, and does not have perceptible 
influence on the politicial or social standing of the officer removed 
where trial is not had; but the man under sentence of perpetual dis- 
qualification to hold any office of honor, trust, or profit under the 
United States is as completely ostracised from his fellows as the Man 
in the Iron Mask was isolated in his lonely cell. The felon may be 
pardoned; the man disqualified by the judgment of the court of im- 

hment never. We know not what is the unpardonable sin which 
excludes its perpetrator from all hope of entering the portals of 
heaven, but this we do know, that a man who stands convicted of 
high crimes and misdemeanors committed while in office, and is sent- 
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enced by the court of impeachment to perpetual disqualification, is 
held by public opinion to be a living, moving infamy, a moral leper, 
shunned by bis fellow-man and without hope of pardon this side the 
rave. 

5 And this supreme punishment is, in my judgment, inflicted not only 
to get rid of a bad man in office, not only to prevent that man ever 
being restored to office, but chiefly, by fearful example, to teach all 
men 1 77 een e ane o pe pabon 45 free govern- 
ment, of the people, by the people, and for the people, demand purity 
in office. It says to all the world, in fearful language, that he who 
obtains office, however exalted be his social and political station, 
and who betrays his sacred trust by the commission of official crime, 
and upon fair trial is found ‘guilty and sentenced by this court to 
perpetual disqualification, unlike the ordin felon, is beyond 
pardon, he has betrayed, to the hurt of all the people, a great 
trust. It teaches all men that the public offices of the land, to which 
the humblest citizen may aspire, are forever closed against him, be- 
cause he has been weighed in the balance and found wanting. The 
Constitution intrusts this fearful power to no ordinary tribun The 
character of this august court 9 emphasis to the positions I have 
presented. Two embassadors from every State in this Federal Union 
of co-gqual States make up this august court, and it is not reason- 
able and in consonance with human action that they will close the 
gater forever to political preferment against an American citizen un- 
ess they can and ought in truth and conscience to pronounce this 
weighty judgment. 

I have not discussed section 4, article 2, of the Constitution, to wit: 

The President, Vice-President and all civil officers of the United States, shall be 
removed from office on impeachment for, and conviction of, treason, bribery, or 
other high crimes and misdemeanors. 

This section, in my judgment, does not touch the question of juris- 
diction, nor the power of the court as to its judgment, save as herein- 
875 stated. The jurisdiction is ample and unrestricted by a former 
clause : : 

The Senate shall have the sole power to try all impeachments. 

The number of the court necessary to convict is also set out in a 
former clause : 

And no person shall be convicted without the concurrence of two-thirds of the 
members present. 

The nature and extent of the judgment is previously set out. 

F 
office, ication 0) 
ac: the inten tee and enjoy any office of honor, trust, or profit 

The fact that a party convicted by the court of impeachment can- 
not pent this conviction in bar toa prosecution by indictment is also 
set ou 

But the convicted shall neverthel 
trial, neren ee punishment e ee eee 

If the fourth section of the second article be regarded as jurisdic- 
tional, then the judgment of the court under that section is shorn of 
its principal strength, to wit, disqualification from ever after holding 
office. This is unreasonable, and conflicts with the universal doctrine 
of construction, that all parts of a law must be construed to stand 
according to their plain import, if not manifestly contradictory, which 
is not the case here. 

The fourth section of the second article, in my judgment, means 
that if the party impeached be a civil officer of the United States, he 
shall, upon conviction, be removed from office. Construed with the 
other parts of the Constitution, the whole together means this: We 
have granted to the Senate the sole power to try all impeachments. 
We have furthermore directed that judgment in cases of impeach- 
ment shall not extend further than to removal from office, and dis- 
qualification to hold and enjoy any office of honor, trust, or profit 
under the United States. We now command that if the arty con- 
victed be a civil officer of the United States, by your judgment he 
shall be removed from office. Whether yous go further in your 

udgment, and add disqualification, is within your discretion. 
hether you convict or not, is to be determined on your consciences 
according to the facts; but should you convict, you shall remove. This, 
in my ju poon harmonizes and gives force to every part of the Con- 
stitation bearing on impeachment. 

It will be noted that in respect to impeachment the sixth clause of 
section 3, article 1, of the Constitution uses the word “ person,” not 
“ officer.” The seventh clause of the same section uses the word 
“party,” not “ officer ;” while the fourth section, second article, uses 
the word “ officer.” is is not accidental. The greater word “ per- 
son,” “party,” in the third section, first article, embraces the lesser 
word “ officer,” in the fourth section, second article; so that every 
part of the Constitution on impeachment can, without the slightest 
strained construction, be given its full force. , And it is also to be ob- 
served that there is.not a word in the debates of the convention which 
framed the Constitution indicating an intention to limit or in any 
manner restrict the broad power previously granted in clause 6, sec- 
tion 3, article 1, nor is there anything in the debates to show a desire 
or intention to abridge the power of impeachment as exercised in the 
British Parliament, except in the judgment. The judgment was re- 
stricted, not the parties against whom judgment might be rendered. 
Unless the converse appears, we must conclude that the framers of 
the Constitution took the word impeachment as they found it, and 


placed just such restrictions on it, and no more, as they deemed wise. 
And these I have endeavored to show affect the judgment and not the 
jurisdiction. 

My judgment from every stand-point from which I have earnestly 
and laboriously examined this grave and most important question, is 
that the Senate, sitting as a court of impeachment, has jurisdiction 
to if the case at bar, and therefore that the plea to the jurisdiction 
should be overruled. 


Opinion of Mr. Wright, 
Delivered May 17, 1876. 


Mr. WRIGHT. To the articles of impeachment preferred against 
him by the House of Representatives, the defendant, William W. 
Belknap, peat among other things, that at the time said articles 
were exhibited he was not, nor has he since been, nor is he now (at 
the time of plea pleaded) an officer of the United States. To this 
the managerson the part of the House of Representatives interpose, 
in substance, a demurrer, to the effect that, if a civil officer of the 
United States at the time of the commission of the offense charged, it 
pane a that he had laid down such trust before said articles were 

ited. 

It appears from the pleadings and record ye though said defend- 
ant was Secretary of War prior to the 2d day of March 1876, and at 
the time of the commission of the alleged offenses, he at ten o'clock and 
twenty minutes of the forenoon of that day tendered his resignation of 
said office and that the same was then and there accepted by the Pres- 
ident of the United States; that the House of Representatives on that 
day, (to wit, March 2 1876,) after the hour above named resolved to 
presons articles of impeachment against said defendant; that the 

nate was notified thereof on the 3d of March by the proper com- 
mittee of the House; and that the articles were exhibited in proper 
form and at length on the 4th day of April 1876. 

The question of jurisdiction thus raised has been discussed with 
distinguished and exhaustive ability, and meets us at the very thres- 
hold of the investigation. It is one of the ntmost gravity, whether 
viewed as one affecting the rights of one charged or the Faule service, 
and especially so since it involves the construction of several most 
important provisions of the Federal Constitution which are now, at 
the close of one hundred years of our national history, for the first 
ae presented for authoritative determination by the American 

nate. 

The question is this: Defendant being a civil officer at the time of 
the commission of the offenses charged, is he liable to impeachment under 
articles exhibited against him after he had resigned said office, said res- 
ignation having been accepted by the proper executive officer? 

Before reaching the main question, however, two or three unim- 
3 ones are perhaps worthy of notice. I dispose of these very 

riefly. 

First, The acceptance of the resignation was in no manner neces- 
sary to its validity or completeness. As a rule, and save where a 
statute otherwise provides, any civil officer may, at his own will and 
pleasure, lay down any public trust; and, that he may be relieved 
from further official responsibility and care, it is not necessary that 
he shall have or obtain the consent of any other official or person 
thereto, There is no law which forbids the Secretary of War or any 
other civil officer under the United States, resigning his office, and 
this resignation, when duly tendered and offered in fact, therefore, as 
completely and absolutely disrobed the defendant officially before 
as after itsformal acceptance by the Executive. The Executive had 
no discretion, for he had no power to compel the defendant to remain 
in office. The law may require the assent of another, or others, to 
get into office in this country, but, fortunately for the officer, and 
perhaps-for the service, too, he does not need such assent to get out. 

Second. Does the motive influencing the resignation in the least 
affect the question? In other words, sup the defendant resigned, 
avowedly, openly, and undeniably, for the P of avoiding im- 
peachment, and for no other purpose, could this in any manner be 
considered in determining our jurisdiction? I answer, most certainly 
not. The resignation was a legal act and must have, upon every prin- 
ciple known, so far as I am aware, to every system of jurisprudence, 
its legal effect. The motive influencing is of no more consequence than 
the color of defendant’s hair or his opinion of the im hing com- 
mittee or the members of the Senate. Of course, if the resignation 
was not actual but colorable or simulated, a different question would 
be presented. But in this case, admitting it to be or actual, the 
motive is attempted to be brought in question as of value. With it, 
I repeat, we have nothing to do. 

Third. Had the defendant resigned at the time the House of Rep- 
resentatives took action? It is said he had not, for the reason that, 
as the House resolved on impeachment on the same day, bg a ata 
later hour than the act of resignation, such resolution took effect, by 


relation, to the first moment of that day, and therefore was prior, 
in actual or legal time, to the resignation. 

I do not stop to inquire whether defendant was actually and in a 
legal sense im 
made prior to 


hed, or rather whether a due presentment was 
e 4th day of April last, (the day when the articles 
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were finally exhibited,) in the sense and for the purpose now under 
consideration. For, conceding that he was in law impeached on the 
2d day of March, but as matter of fact at an hour after the resigna- 
tion I am still very clear that the resignation was prior in legal time, 
aud that therefore defendant was not an officer at the time of im- 
peachment. If there are no portions of a day as to the impeachment 
neither are there as to the resignation, and if one, therefore, goes back 
to the first moment of the 2d of March, so must the other. And if 
defendant, therefore, had resigned on that day after the articles were 
resolved upon, he could claim, in my judgment, with as much pro- 
priety as the managers now do, that, as that act went back by rela- 
tion to the first moment of that day, he was out of office before the 
House took action. And if, by possibility, in that state of the case, 
his counsel had so claimed, it is at least probable that such claim 
would have been resisted as stoutly and ably by the managers as they 
now insist upon this rule for the people. But I repeat, if it is true 
in one case or as to one act, it is equally so as to the other, and noth- 
ing is gained. It is not true as to either, however, for in our criminal 
jurisprudence, in a matter so vitally affecting the rights of one 
charged with the highest offenses, neither the law, justice, nor com- 
mon reason will allow a technical, barren rule—a rule, too, only to be 
invoked in furtherance of justice—to give the lie to what is true in 
fact, or to make that true in law which is false in fact. 

I shall assume therefore that the defendant was actually out of 
office at the time he was impeached, as much so and as completely as 
if he had resigned or his term of office had expired days or months 
before, and I shall treat the alleged motive of resignation as of no 

ible account, and upon these assumptions inquire whether he was 
still amenable to this constitutional punishment. 

Other Senators have, and others doubtless will, discuss the history 
of the constitutional provisions involved, as also the authorities or pre- 
cedents bearing upon the same. of this, as also because that 
whole field was exhaustively 3 by counsel, but more because in 
my judgment, in view of con wang opinions and the comparatively 
little attention heretofore given to the real question here involved, the 
merest ray of light has on prior oceasions been thrown upon it—I 
say because of these thin shall content myself with stating my 
conclusion from the provisions of the Constitution itself. Ido not 
think, however, that the authorities help us much, if any, and that 
it must be treated as a question to be now for the first time author- 
itatively settled by the American Senate. I may remark, however, 
in passing, that I by no means believe that the little decided conflicts 
with the conclusion I reach. 

The consequences of the one construction or the other of these con- 
stitutional provisions, let me also say, I regard as having legitimately 
but little weight. The light or aid drawn from the deprecated or to 
be desired consequences of this construction or that of a statute or 
constitution is, at best, in most cases of the least value, and indeed 
not infrequently misleads or ends in error. Then, too, in this case it 
were difficult to tell in which path we shall find most dangers or in 
which greater safety. For if only those can be impeached who are 
in office at the time the articles are exhibited, then it is said the con- 
sequences would be most disastrous to the public welfare and the 
situation most anomalous; because the most hardened and corrupt 
official could byresignation, even after the Senate had adjudged his guilt 
and before sentence, cheat the law and go unwhipt of justice. 

And the Senator from New Jersey, with a heart that ever beats 
responsive to the highest moral TT ses, feeling and seeing the great 
wrong which would follow the rule that magana after trial and 
immediately preceding sentence could defeat jurisdiction, has at- 
tempted to find a middle ground. But I submit just here that there 
is no middle ground. He cannot find rest for his feet upon auy such 
theory. Indeed his argument rests, he will allow me to say, more in 
theory than in ae only those in office can be im hed, be- 
cause removal is declared in all cases to be a part of the penalty, then 
the logic is inexorable and not to be avoided that they must be so at 
the lime the sentence is pronounced. You cannot deeapitate a-headless 
trunk, whether the head was off a moment or a year before you came 
to sy 5 ene b Ne s 

ut returning from this digression, I remar t to the argument 
drawn from it consequences it is answered, t the premises, 
yet one liable to impeachment may be indicted and tried in the judi- 
cial courts, and that if he escapes the sentence of the impeachment 
triers and courts, he must still confront the greater and more inex- 
orable judgment of a great people, who, while they judge in mercy, 
love that which is politically just ; and that neither resignations nor 
forms nor pleas nor judgments of Senates can control or mislead this 
grandest of inquests. On the other hand, if those once in office and 
now out can be impeached, if this is the meaning of the Constitu- 
tion, then in alarm it is said only the grave can bar such prosecu- 
tions; and, too, that at each turn of the political wheel in this Gov- 
ernment, where elections are frequent aud the people's will not the 
most stable, those displaced may be at the mercy of an exultant 
and bitterly RET pegs triumphant majority. To this it is answered, 
that guilt can only be found by the action of both Houses, the Sen- 
ate only being allowed to so declare by a two-thirds vote; and that 
it is not to be presumed that a power so t and so tremendous 
will be invoked except in cases clearly and justly calling it into ex- 
ercise. And thus I might at much greater length state the argu- 
ments based upon the supposed consequences of adopting this view 


or that of the Constitution, and their claimed complete refutation ; but 
I dismiss them all; for if the Constitution speaks, and I am to assist 
in its execution, then with conseqences I have nothing to do, no 
care. Asa member of this court, knowing that I must for myself 
declare the law, I may happily, in the discharge of that duty, leave 
consequences to take care of themselves. 

What, then, is in the law or the Constitution? 

The Honse of Representatives shall have the sole power of impeachment. 

This is found in the second section of the first article in its proper 
and appropriate connection. These words are few, but their mean- 
ing is certainly neither obscure nor doubtful. It gives to the House 
the power to impeach and excludes every other body, for it says the 
House “shall have the sole power.” Nothing is left for interpretation, 
as to nothing in the sentence need we resort to books or law for ex- 
planation but the last word, “impeachment,” and which was very 
fully explained and defined yesterday by the Senator from Vermont, 
[Mr. EDMUNDS, ] and to it I shall not, therefore, refer more at length. 
By this clause, then, we have declared the grand inqnest which alone 
can present or exhibit articles of impeachment against those liable 
to its penalties under our Constitution. 

This as clearly confers the kod as if would be possible for any 
words or language to do, and I confess to not a little surprise that any 
one should say that it does not confer power. If the power to im- 
peach is not conferred here, itis not at all. Why it says that the House 
shall have the power of impeachment, the sole power. When the Con- 
stitution nes be that Congress shall have the power “to lay and collect 
taxes,” is there no power conferred? When it says Congress shall 
have power to “borrow money,” does it confer the power named? 
When it says it shall have power to “coin money,” do you want more 
to show that it has power to do this thing? When it says it shall 
have power to “establish post-offices and post-roads,” have we ever 
doubted that power over these subjects was thereby conferred? When 
it says that the House shall “elect its own Speaker and other officers,” 
has any one ever denied that this conferred the power to make theso 
selections? And when it says the House shall have the power, the 
“sole power of im hment,” do we need any more uneqnivocal and 
clear or emphatic language to show where this power is lodged or 
the right and duty to exercise it? Why if the language used in this 
case does not confer the power claimed, then I repeat it is not found 
at all, nor has Congress power to do anything whatever upon any sub- 
ject, for in precisely the same language is all power conferred upon it 
as a legislative body. No, Mr. President, it will not do to say that 
this does not confer the very power claimed; and I repeat, as I shall 
I hope hereafter show, that this provision is the very source of the 
power invoked in cases of impeachment, and that without it we are 
driven to rely upon the merest implication. 

Having, then, the supreme grand jury, or the proper inquest; hav- 
ing found who alone may impeach, we next inquire who is to try 
these offenses, This is answered in section 3 of the same article, 
where it is declared that— 

The Senate shall have the sole power to try all impeachments, 


And thus we see that the power to exhibit articles is given to but one 
body, and that of trying is in precisely the same terms limited to the 
Senate. The machinery of er ube gens can only thus be set on foot, 
and when jurisdiction is invoked but one body can exercise it. In 
other words, we have but one jurisdiction with sole power to present, 
and the one court having sole and exclusive jurisdiction to hear and 
determine. 

And now, having the tte prescribed or the 
by enumeration than by definition, we may remark, (and this is true 
of almost the entire Constitution.) we naturally inquire for what may 
the House impeach and who is liable to the process; and when we 
have answered these inquiries we have at the same time answered 
who and what the Senate may try; for I assume that the Senate may 
and (perhaps) must try such persons and for those matters which the 
House may constitutionally present. 

The first inquiry, for what offenses may this jurisdiction be invoked 
or for what may the proper persons or officers be prosecuted by im- 
peachment, is not very material, I grant, to the matter now before 
us, since there is no point made, thus far at least, that the matters 
charged in the articles exhibited are not impeachable under the Con- 
stitution. 

We have, then, the only proper body setting on foot this impeach- 
ment; this appropriate power has made in due form its complaint to 
the proper court and for or of a matter for which the defendant is 
amenable to the penalties provided by the Constitution, unless by 
his resignation that liability no longer continues. 

Then who are liable? I answer, clearly not the private citizen. 
By this I mean that not every citizen of the land may be impeached. 
The tie of allegiance which holds or binds the citizen to the Govern- 
ment and to his daties is to be kept in full force and by all proper 
constitutional and legal means in this country as in England. But 
this rule, as I regard, of at least the earlier days of the common law, 
that all citizens or every subject might by impeachment be held to 
these obligations and punished for their violation, is not the rule of 
this country. Even in the States where we speak of the common 
law obtaining, we do not mean all of it, but only such parts as are 
not changed by statute, and such also as are consistent with the spirit 
and genius of our institutions and the habits and manners of our peo- 


wer given, rather 
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ple. This prerogative, or power, or right to impeach the private citi- 
zen because of infidelity to his obligations to the Government, or for 
any crime or misdemeanor, never was contemplated by our Constitu- 
tion as continuing or obtaining, and is no part of the common law of 
this country or of impeachment. For it was no part of the well- 
settled parliamentary or common law when the Constitution was 
framed, and this its framers knew ; nor did they ever intend to go so 
far, as is plain from the Constitution itself and the whole frame-work 
of the Government. 
If citizens, as such, for offenses committed while citizens, are not 
impeachable, then who are? 
is question the Constitution, I admit, does not answer in words. 
We are left to deduce its meaning, in this respect, largely from its 
implications and more especially and almost conclusively from the 
law as it stood before or at the time of its adoption, rather than from 
any positive command. It does not say that civil officers shall only 
be impeached while in office. It does not say they shall be liable while 
in office and for a limited period after they shall either voluntarily 
lay down their trust or after their terms expire, as in some of the 
States. Nor does it say in words that they shall be subject to these 
t prosecutions after they cease to be officers. All we find is this: 
n the third section of the first article (from which I have already 
quoted and which I here set out in full the better to sep the connec- 
tion of the entire language) we have this: 

The Senate shall have the sole power to try all impeachments. When sitting for 
that purpose they shall be on oath or on. en the President of the United 
States is tried, the Chief Justice shall ide: and no person shall be convicted 
without the concurrence of two-thirds of the members present. 

Judgment in cases of impeachment shall not extend further than to removal from 

. office, and disqualification to hold and enjoy any ofice of honor, trust, or profit 
under the United States: but the party convicted shall nevertheless be liable and 
subject to indictment, trial, jadgment and punishment, according to law. 

All the provisions thus far quoted, it will be observed, are found in 
the first article of the Constitution, which provides for the law-mak- 
ing power and defines or prescribes its powers and duties. In the 
next article, relating to the Executive, and in its second section, we 
find that he is pren “ power to grant reprieves and pardons for of- 
fenses against the United States, except in cases of impeachment ;” 
and section 4 of the same article declares that— 

The President, Vice-President and all civil officers of the United States, shall be 
removed from office on impeachment for, and conviction of, treason, or 
other high crimes and misdemeanors. 

And thus we have all the constitutional provisions which, as far as 
I can see, bear upon the question as to who is liable to impeachment. 

It will be observed that the provisions of the Constitution assumed 
rather than declared that any one should be liable to impeachment. 
For the Constitution does not say that the President and other civil 
officers shall be liable to impeachment for the offenses named, bus 
rather assuming such liability, and seeing that the power to im h 
had already been given, it says that when they are 8 
convicted of these offenses they shall be removed. It assumes the con- 
clusion, in other words, that they may be impeached, and applies or 
declares certain consequences which are to follow. I deny that this 
section confers any power to impeach, much less that it is the ouly 
part of the Constitution conferring this power. I have already de- 
duced this powe from other and unambiguous provisions of the in- 
strument, there was nothing else than this soy, I think it 
would be exceedingly difficult to find power to impeach, for we would 
be without a tribunal with power to present or power to hear. 
this was the sole source of power, the danger of exercising from mere 
implication a 3 so high, and fraught with consequences 80 
great, would upon us with much propriety, and I must say 
not a little force. d it is passing strange to me that any one should 
depict the great danger in extending the implications of the Consti- 
tution, the necessity of looking for an express t before exercising 
a power, and still rest the exercise of this high prerogative upon a 
section which assumes but does not grant it. 

Butit is argued that as removal must be and is declared by the 
Constitution a part of the ay following the trial and conviction 
in all cases—that as this is logically as well as practically impossible 
of enforcement in one out of office, therefore only those who continue 
in office to the time of their presentment, if not of sentence, are liable 
to this 3 In my opinion the proposition as thus broadly 
stated, or indeed however stated, assumes too much, and loses sight 
of other and most material parts of the Constitution. 

I do not believe that removal from office is necessarily a part of the 
punishment in all cases. It is in cases where it can be applied, and 
not otherwise. I grant, too, that if removal was the only penalty, or 
if the Constitution contemplated that in all eases it should be a part 
of the penalty, I should esteem there was but little room for argu- 
ment in favor of the jurisdiction when the officer had resigned ; for I 
do not agree with the proposition that inability to enforce the order 
of a court, as applied to such a question, is not to be accepted as a 
fair and proper test of jurisdiction. The Constitution no more than 
the law requires or exacts vain or foolish things, and to say that the 
Constitution expected or ordained that we should go throngh the 
farce of inquiring whether we ought to visit a punishment upon an 


offender which for any cause we no longer have tlie power to inflict 
would be illogieal in the extreme, and, as I think, in the face of all 
value or 5 10 75 in judicial proceedings. 

do not believe that removal is necessarily 


rules of an 


But, as y stated, 


a part of the punishment in all cases. In the first place, I think the 
connection in which this last provision in relation to removal is found 
is of no little significance as bearing upon this question. I find the 
nt of power to impeach in that portion of the Constitution which 
efines and limits legislative powers and duties. I find in the same 
place the power given and the tribunal named to try the impeachment. 
find there, too, at least some rules of practice and a limitation of 
the punishment or of the conseqnences to follow conviction in such 
cases. Now, if having said this much it had stopped, it would scarcely 
be claimed that removal from office was in all cases to be necessarily a 
part of the penalty. Neither do I think would it have been insisted 
thus far that only those in office at the time of conviction were amena- 
ble to impeachment. For if I had found these or like provisions in 
a statute, I should never have thought, I confess, for a moment that 
liability depended upon the official status of the person at the time of 
the trial, but rather at the time of the commission of the act with which 
he was charged. 

But it is said (and I may notice this point here as well as elsewhere) 
that if those out of office were liable to impeachment, why did not 
the Constitution say so? Ah, Mr. President, I think this may well be 
answered in two ways: First, those who had gone out of office, all will 
admit, were liable to impeachment for acts while in office by the parlia- 
mentary law of England. It was never held there that impeachment 
was confined to those in office at the time of their presentment. Now, 
is it not fair and legitimate to assume that the framers of the Consti- 
tution knew this, acted upon this assumption, and therefore intended 
that those who had gone out, as well as those in, were amenable to 
such prosecution? And if so, may I not, in the second place, inquire 
with the utmost consistency and with next to unanswerable force, that 
if the authors of the Constitution, with this knowledge before them, in- 
tended to include only those in office, why did they not say so It was 
very easy if they intended it to say “ while in office,” or use some like 
apt words to express their meaning, and thereby change the rule as it 
then obtained, as all admit, in England and elsewhere. 

But to return. The Constitution, in that part setting up the legis- 
lative or law-making branch of the Government, finished or concluded, 
as I have said, all that seemed to be necessary on the subject of pros- 
ecutions and trials of impeachment. Then it turned to the work of 
setting up the executive machinery, and said that he, the Executive, 
shall have certain powers, and, among others, to be“ Commander-in- 
Chief * * * ofthemilitiaof theseveral States,” but not until“ called 
into the actual service of the United States ;” to “ require the opinion 
of the principal officer in each of the Executive Departments,” 
but not unless the subject thereof related “to the duties of their re- 
spective offices ;” to “grant reprieves and pardonsforoffenses,” * * * 
but not “in cases of impeachment ;” and so as to other powers and 
their exceptions. But for the last exception, specially named, he 
could have pardoned or reprieved in im ument cases as in the case 
of all other offenses against the United States. But that is in no sense 
a limitation or the semblance of a Kmitation, nor does it seem to indi- 
cate the least intention to limit or restrict the grant of power already 
given, in its appropriate place, over the matter of impeachment. 

And the same reasoning applies to the main section relied upon in 
this connection. The second article, after prescribing the manner of 
electing the President and Vice-President, their tenure of office, what 
Congress might do by law in peovining for cases of removal, disa- 
bility, &c., of both, and that the person succeeding to the oflice of 


If | President under such law should hold until the disability should be 


removed or a Presidént elected, and giving to the Executive the 
power to appoint judges, embassadors, &c., then, in its last section, 
(4, the one quoted,) apparently out of abundant caution, aud to avoid 
the ible construction that these officers must, in virtue of what 
it had before declared, at all events and in any contingency hold for 
the terms named, it was declared that they and all civil officers should 
be removed from office on impeachment and conviction of the offenses 
named. But how does that limit the power to present and try im- 
peachments before given or the persons to be impeached? This sec- 
tion, as before shown, contains no grant of power on thissubject. It 
is as if all the other sections on the subject of impeachment and those 
governing the tenure of office of civil officers had been collated, and 
then at the close it had been said: “ But all civil officers shall be re- 
moved from office when impeached and tried for treason,” &. 

And it is not permitted to limit a grant clearly and expressly given 
over a general subject by a su . ingrafted, and only 
to be supported by the most blind and indefinite implication. There 
is a state of case, it will be seen at once, to.which this section can 
apply in all its force and with the fullest meaning, without invoking 
its — to limit and restrain all the other sections and provis- 
ions quo If this is so, then it is my plain duty to so apply it and 
have all the provisions stand. I must not find conflict if I can by fair 
construction help it, That construction is always to be preferred 
and, indeed, adopta which will permit all the provisions of a stat- 
ute, and especially a constitution, to be of force rather than that 
which will nullify any. I accept and treat this section (4, article 3) 
as a simple rule asto what shall be done in cases of impeachment and 
conviction of those in office and to remove any doubt as to their right 
to continue to exercise their trusts after their conviction. It does 
not at all impress me that it confines impeachment to those in office 
at the time of their trial and conviction. The used in connec- 
tion with the other sections is not different from that found in num- 
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berless statutes providing for the punishment of official misconduct 
and under which I never supposed, nor can I think any one ever did, 
that the official must continue in office in order to incur their penal- 
ties. 

I am not unmindful that the Constitution (article 1, section 3) says 
that “where the President of the United States is tried, the Chief 
Justice shall preside ;” and that from this it is argued that this offi- 
cer can only be im hed when in office, for it is asked, If he is out 
of office shall the Chief Justice preside ? 1 answer, certainly not. The 
reason of the provision is clear enough, not doubted by any one; and 
why shall we attempt to warp or extend its meaning for the purpose 
of limiting a necessary power, given for wise and necessary purposes 
by the Constitution? 

Mr. President, the Constitution, held up by its four corners and 
considered as a whole, must receive at our hands a reasonable con- 
struction. We must not lose sight of the objects and purposes for 
which the powers therein given were conferred. As was said by 
Judge Story, that construction “ should be adopted which is most con- 
sonant with the apparent objects and intent of the Constitution; that 
which will give efficacy and force as a government, rather than that 
which will impair its operations and reduce it to a state of imbecil- 
ity; * * * the exposition should havea fair and just latitude, so 
as on the one hand to avoid obvious mischief and on the other hand 
to promote the public good.” It is a charter of life, not of death, to 
the people, their 8 and their interests. Purity in the dis- 
charge of official duty and the perpetual exclusion of bad men from 
all public trusts are quite as essential to this life of the nation as that 
some defiant little official shall be removed from a trust which he has 


Under this rule, I think, the construction stated is most clearly to 
be sustained. Because of this, and because I know, as we all do, as 
already stated, that neither in England nor elsewhere, prior to the 
adoption of the Constitution, was impeachment ever contined to those 
in office at the time of their trial and conviction, and because I must be- 
lieve that the fathers employed the lan; of the Constitution 
with a full knowledge of this fact and of the meaning of the word 
im ment as then understood and accepted, I rest my conclusion, 
I do so, also, because I think it in the face of the letter and in de- 
fiance of the spirit of all legislation, as applied to crimes or any- 
thing to say thatany one can avoid liability or responsibility, which 
has a y attached, by voluntarily laying down an office; and, too, 
because upon every principle, when an officer assumes a trust, he is as 
much liable after the expiration of the term as while in office to 
atone to the offended law for sor violation of its criminal provisions 
as he is for the money he controlled or for those acts of commission 
or omission not involving criminal liability, 

Mr. President, allow me to say in conclusion that I trust a pardon- 
able State pride, and certainly a strong personal re for the ac- 
cused, inclined me to another conclusion, My first impressions, too, 
from a casual reading of the e confess, were against the 

wer. But giving, as my time would allow, my best thought to the 
n and all the provisions of the Constitution, I have, with 
some reluctance, I admit—if reluctance should ever be indulged in 
the discharge of duty—been brought to conclude that we have juris- 
diction in case and shall by my vote so declare. 


Opinion of Mr. Merrimon, 
Delivered May 17, 1876. 


Mr. MERRIMON. Mr. President, I will state briefly a summary of 
the grounds of my opinion upon the question now before the Senate. 


After so much has been said and much of it well said by Senators on | + 


both sides, more than this from me is unn ially as time 
has become so im t for the consideration of other business. 

The Constitution defines, limits, organizes, and embodies the pow- 
ers which those who made it deemed necessary to the free operation, 

rotection, and 33 of our system of national government. 
In interpreting its meaning, the J a ont contemplated by it must be 
kept steadily in view. In that light and to that end, its leading pro- 
visions and several clauses must receive a fair, just, and reasonable 
construction. This leading rale ought always to prevail in ascertain- 
ing its meaning and giving effect to its several eee 

ow, the Constitution provides as certainly the method of trial by 
impeachment as for a judiciary or the trial by jury. This method of 
trial is intended to answer a distinctive and important purpose, and 
that must be ascertained by applying the rule just stated in constru- 
ing the several clauses providing for it. 

t is provided in article 1, section 2— 

That the House of Representatives shall * * * haye the sole power of im- 
peachment. 

By this clause the unqualified power to impeach is conferred upon 
the House of Representatives. 

In section 3 of article 1 it is provided that— 

‘The Senate shall have the sole power to try allimpeachments. * * Judgment 
in cases of impeachment shall not further than to removal from office, 
and ualification to hold and enjoy I of honor, trust, or profit under the 
United States: but the party convicted nevertheless be liable and subject to 
indictment, trial, judgment and punishment according to law. 


These clauses confer upon the Senate the sole power and jurisdic- 
tion to try all impeachments, limiting only the power of judgment. 
Here it is important to ascertain what is meant by impeachment. 
It is not defined in the Constitution, and we must necessarily look 
elsewhere to learn its meaning. It is a technical legal term, well un- 
derstood in the English common and parliamentary law, and to that 
law, it is Agreed by all, we must look for its meaning and use. Ac- 
that 


cording to law, it implies a method of accusation of official crime 
by which the House of Commons in England preferred ch of 
crime against some person who, at the time of the commission of such 
crime, sustained some official relation to the government before the 
House of Lords. The House of Commons had the right and power to 
accuse any person who had been guilty of crime while in office under 
the government of such erime before the House of Lords, and the 
latter had the 1 ip and power to try and acquit or convict the ac- 
cused and award judgment in its discretion, It was not necessary 
that the person so accused should be in office at the time of impeach- 
ment; but it was only necessary that such person should have been 
in office at the time of the perpetration of the crime in order to raise 
the jurisdiction of the court of impeachment.’ Perhaps, in ancient 
times, the House of Lords may have had, or exercised arbitrarily, a 
more extensive jurisdiction in matters of impeachment, but the En- 
pe law was as I have stated it to be at and for a long while be- 
ore the time of the formation of our Constitution. 

This definition of impeachment being true, then the clauses of the 
Constitution just cited provide certainly that the House of Repre- 
sentatives, like the House of Commons in England, have the unquali- 
fied power to impeach—that is, to accuse—any person of crime per- 

trated while such person held office under the United States be- 

‘ore the Senate, and the Senate, like the House of Lords in England, 
have the power to hear, try, and acquit or convict such person so ac- 
cused, and award judgment. But the power of judgment is limited ; 
it “shall not extend further than to removal from office, and disquali- 
fication to hold and enjoy any office of honor, trust or profit under 
the United States.” The power of judgment was not so limited in 
the House of Lords, And so, too, it is not material that the person 
so accused should be in office at the time of impeachment in order to 
raise the jurisdiction of the Senate to try, acquit or convict, and give 
judgment, unless there is some provision in the Constitution so pro- 
viding; it is sufficient that he was in office at the time the alleged 
offense was committed. 

There is nothing in the clauses of the Constitution already cited re- 
quiring that the persons impeached must have been in office at the 
time of impeachment; on the contrary, the limitation in the last 
clause upon the power of judgment goes to show that it was contem- 
plated that the offending officer, though out of office by resignation 
or otherwise, might be impeached so that he might be disq ed to 
hold office afterward. It provides that— 


Judgment in cases Sienen to hald shall not extend further than to removal 
ir aad POTRA ion to hold and enjoy any ofice of honor, trust, or profit 
under the United States 


To construe this clause as meaning that the guilty officer must have 
been in office at the time of im hment is to render it practically 
ipsa fox he would always resign his offlee, and thus avoid impeach- 
ment. All rules of legal construction, as well as the reason of the 
thing, forbid such a construction. 

The only other clause of the Constitution bearing on this subject is 
section 4 of article 2. It is in these words: 
koe sles nen 8 and REANL officers of — United — shall 

removi 00 on X con or 
hae high — peachmen viction of, treason, bribery, 

This clause does not confer jurisdiction, nor does it purport to do 
so. By the clauses which precede it and which Sa g ep in the proper 
1255 the Constitution for that purpose, general jurisdictionis con- 

e 


If it shall be treated as defining and limiting the class of persons 
subject to the jurisdiction of the te as a court to try impeach- 
ment, then it must be so construed, if possible, as to harmonize 


with the clauses conferring jurisdiction. This may reasonably be 
done by giving it the effect that all officers in office at the time of im- 
peachment shall be removed from office, leaving the disqualification 


to hold office to the discretion of the Senate. 

If this provision were not in the Constitution, the Senate in cases 
of impeachment would not be obliged to give judgment of removal 
from office. Itmight give any judgment short of that, as of censure, 
or suspension from office, or the like, This clause by its express man- 
datory terms prevents is aud requires that any officer convicted 
for the offenses named shall be removed from office. It is mandatory. 
As to disqualification to hold office, that is left to the discretion of 
the Senate, as provided in the clauses giving jurisdiction. There is 
no word in the clause limiting the power to impeach to the time when 
such officer is in office, nor is there any such n or reasonable 
implication. Giving the words the plain meaning I have attributed 
to them, all the provisions of the Constitution cited harmonize, and a 
manifest gen p is effectuated; that is, to protect the Gov- 
ernment against faithless and corrupt officers and prevent the return 
of such men to office under the United States. This purpose is aided 
by another provision of the Constitution, which limits the pardoning 
ieee by the President, so that it cannot reach cases of im- 
peachment. 
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The manifest purpose and spirit of the Constitution is, through the 
court of impeachment, to protect the Government and people against 
high crimes and misdemeanors committed by the President, Vice- 
President, and all other civil officers and perhaps other officers, while 
in office, by not only removing such offending officers from oftice, but 
also by disqualifying them to hold office ever after. Now, if it shall 
be held that by resigning his office the guilty officer can evade im- 
peachment, or that resignation operates to oust the jurisdiction of the 
court, then one part of the purpose, and in many cases that might 
arise, the most important part of the purpose, of the Constitution will 
be defeated ; that is, to disqualify a great, corrupt, and powerful man, 
after he has because of crime resigned his office, to return to office 
again by means that he might in many ways employ. Can a con- 
struction which leads to such results, that thus defeats a distinctive 
and important purpose of the Constitution, be allowed? It seems to 
me that its terms, its phraseology, its manifest purpose and spirit all 
alike forbid it. 

I am therefore of opinion that the plea of the accused to the juris- 
diction of the court cannot be sustained; that it must be overruled, 
and the accused required to answer according to law. 


Opinion of Mr. Hewe, 
Delivered May 19, 1876. 


Mr. HOWE. Mr. President, the pending debate has developed two 
very different theories touching the remedy of impeachment as pro- 
vided by the Constitution of the United States. Some Senators main- 
tain that the Constitution adopts the remedy known to the parlia- 
mentary law of England, subject only to such limitations as are 
expressly prescribed by that instrument; while others hold that our 
Constitution borrowed nothing but the name of the remedy from En- 
glish jurisprudence, and that it confers upon the two Houses of Con- 
gress no power in impeachment any more than in legislation not ex- 
pressly granted. On one side it is ag e that Congress may do by 
impeachment whatever the British Parliament may do, unless pro- 
hibited by some clause of our fundamental law. On the other hand, 
it is contended that Congress can do nothing, by impeachment, or any 
other way, unless expressly authorized by the terms of that law. 

In my own judgment the English remedy of impeachment never 
ought to have existed anywhere, and never was transplanted into 
this country. I therefore beer to submit briefly a view of that 
strange remedy known in the English law as impeachment. 

The British constitution is of volcanic formation. In its succes- 
sive chapters we see the upheaval of different political convulsions. 
Human necessity, not human choice, gave shape to the dreadful proc- 
esses. Sometimes it was the necessities of a prince, sometimes the 
necessities of a class, sometimes the necessities of the people which 
dominated the movement. Parliamentary impeachment was the re- 
sult of one of those convulsions. Impeachment originated in the ne- 
cessities of a prince, and notin the necessities of the people. Mr. 
Hallam says the impeachment of Lord Latimer was the first which 
occurred under the English government. That was during the reign 
of Edward III. He was an able and not very scrupulous monarch. 

. His ancestors for four reigns had been the vassals, not the sovereigns, 
of the English nobles. His great great grandfather was that King 
John from whom the barons of ap ea wrested the great charter 
at Runnymede. His great grandfather was the third Henry, in whose 
reign the infamous Albemarle plundered prince and people indis- 
criminately, and Fawkes de Breauté, when the court pronounced 
thirty-five judgments against him for the expulsion of so many free- 
holders from their possessions, armed his retainers, took the judge 
from the bench, and imprisoned him in Bedford Castle. His grand- 
father was Edward I, a prince of great activity and courage. But 
his authority was defied both by the clergy and the nobility. The 
archbishop of Canterbury told him he must not assess the church, 
because the Pope had forbid the clergy to pay taxes. The Earl of 
Hereford refused to go with his army into Flanders. The king ex- 
claimed to him, “B; „sir earl, you shall either go or hang; and 
the earl replied wit equal spis, “By God, sir king, I'II neither go 
nor hang.” In the end, the king was . to apologize both to 
the clergy and the nobility. His father, Edward II, was dethroned 
and murdered. Admonished by so many examples of the dependence 
of the Crown upon the peerage, Edward III resolved upon its disen- 
thrallment. He came to the throne when he was only thirteen years 
of age. He was subjected toa regency, composed of five clerical and 
seven 15 peers. While he was yet an infant he saw the combined 
power of that regency crumble to dust under the iron heel of the as- 
piring and lawless Mortimer, When he was but seventeen he seized 

fortimer and hung him. At eighteen he assumed the scepter, and 
laid it down only when he laid down his life forty-six years later, 
after one of the longest and most triumphant reigns in English an- 
nals, 

To Edward III history accords whatever of honor is due to the in- 
vention of the great process of parliamentary impeachment. Fawkes 
de Breauté had shown how inadequate were the courts of law to curb 
the turbulence or check the rapacity of the nobles. The humiliation 
of his grandfather and the homicide of his father had proved the im- 
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potence of regal authority. Weary with the unequal contest be- 
tween the prerogatives of the king and the power of the nobility, he 
ventured to unmask before the barons of England a power until then 
unfelt, but against which the startled peerage saw at once the sover- 
eign authority of the Crown could alone protect them. It was in 
1376, just five hundred years ago, when Edward III instructed the 
Commons of England to appear before the House of Lords, and in 
that sounding phrase which still thunders in the forms of impeach 
ment to demand in the name of all the people of the realm judg- 
ment against Lord Latimer for high crimes and misdemeanors. No 
statute gave the new and strange remedy, defined its office, or pre- 
scribed its boundaries. No royal grant concededit. It was not found 
in the great charter of King John, nor in either of the codicils thereto 
published by Henry III and the first Edward. As suddenly as the 
ift of diverse tongues fell upon the apostles upon that memorable 

y of Penticost, there fell upon the ee of England a power to 
speak with one tongue, to appear as plaintiff against any single sub- 
ject, to prove the doing of an act merely by averring it, and to sub- 
ject the act to any penalty which the whim ot the 2 might sug- 
gest by calling it a “high crime and misdemeanor.” 

The fullest report I have seen of that “leading case” is found in 
the history of Edward III, by Joshua Barnes, of Emmannel College. 
From that report we learn the enterprising prosecutor assumed the 
right to make the laws which should control his suit. This of course 
was a legal necessity. There was no law extant declaring what was 
or was not impeachable conduct, or what penalties might or might 
not be inflicted upon conviction. 

The word impeachment was searcely known to the English lan- 
guage. The thing itself was wholly unknown to the English polity. 

f course there was but one rule for the Commons to follow in framing 
their indictments or for the Peers to follow in giving “judgments. 
That rule was prescribed by the humor of the times. Accordingly, 
in some counts the defendant was accused of misconduct in England. 
In another of misconduct in France. His own conduct was arraigned 
in one count, and the conduct of his officers in another. The embez- 
zlement of military funds was joined with the loss of a military 

t. It was a strange event. A suitor, before unknown, appeared 
in a court before unheared of to demand the infliction of penalties 
prescribed by no law, upon conduct prohibited by no statute, upon 
allegations sustained by no proof. utor, tribunal, crime, and 
punishment were each and all but the suggestion of the hour. The 
historian says: 

The said lord answered e objection, as i th and 
very well voided them in open ae eee, 

Nevertheless he was removed from all employments, committed to 
the Marshalsea, and fined 20,000 marks. 

But the king— i 
says the historian— 
was pleased wholly to remit both the fine and imprisonment: and the year follow- 
beta depetved of hs ofices snd prt fun tbo PENY coundi by daes geen 
he was restored unto them 9 wae 

However, some weak historians, who resemble the common people 
in clamor and want of judgment, say how that was done in the king’s 
8 age, after the death of Prince Edward, when he had taken 
his son, John of Gaunt, to be his assistant in the government. The 
indignation of the historian is manifestly just. The policy of the 
king in the impeachment of Latimer gives no indication of tlie king's 
impaired vigor, but rather of perfected judgment. He had found it 
impracticable to make the nobles fear him by any penalties which he 
could impose, He taught them therefore to fear the people, and to 
cling to him for protection against the penalties which they could 
impose. He found that royal pardons were a firmer bulwark of his 
authority than 84 punishments. Such was the origin ot the anom- 
alous proceeding by parliamentary impeachment. 

During the succeeding seventy-four years it was employed on several 
different occasions. In 1449 the Duke of Suffolk was impeached. The 
articles of impeachment embraced eight distinct complaints. The 
first will suffice for a sample. It accused the defendant that he meant 
to marry his own son to the daughter of the Duke of Somerset, and 
then if the king had no issue to make claim to the crown! Accord- 
ing to Hallam that was the last impeachment known in England for 
nearly two hundred years. The character of those times forbids the 
inference that official life was too pure to furnish occasion for such 
a remedy. The known character of the monarchs who reigned dur- 
ing that long period compels the inference that they felt no need of 
the aid of n t in disciplining their subjects. The English 
process of impeachment was therefore indigenous, endemic, intermit- 
tent, paroxysmal. It could be prosecuted only by the Commons and 
tried only by the Lords. But it could be prosecuted against any man 
whether in or out of office, and for any conduct which the Commons 
pleased to call “high crimes and misdemeanors.” It dispensed the 
whole arsenal of penalties; removal from office, disqualification, fines 
without limit, imprisonment without end, banishment, death. 

The p ing did not abate by the resignation or removal of the 
respondent; not even by his death; not even by the prorogation or 
dissolution of Parliament. It was probably the only form of suit 
known to any system of judicature which held its course to the end 
in spite of the death of all parties—plaintiff, defendant, and umpire. 
Such a remedy may serve good ends in certain states of society, as 
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lightning may in certain states of the atmosphere, but lightning can- 
not be profitably employed in fair weather, nor can such a remedy be 
tolerated under free institutions. It has had its day in England and 
has doubtless appeared there for the last time. The unwieldy forms 
of parliamentary impeachment are no longer needed to remove a cor- 
rupt minister from office. If Parliament by a majority vote now de- 
clares a want of confidence, the minister must remove himself. And 
the time has long since passed when any nobleman, however exalted, 
can control the judgment of a court, or punish the judge for render- 
ing it. If now a crime is to be punished, Englishmen would doubt- 
less prefer to employ for that purpose the courts of law rather than 
the high court of Parliament. 

Lord Campbell admits that the attempt to impeach Hastings 
bronght the process into disrepute, Nevertheless it was employed 
against Lord Melville less than twenty years afterward, But for the 
last seventy years the great mediwval remedy has had no employment 
in England. Nostatute created the remedy; no statute repealed it; 
it was born of dire necessity. Let us hope that it has perished with 
its cruel mother. But whatever may be the fate of impeachment in 
England, it lives here, 

The question before the Senate is, upon what conditions does it 
live here? The procedure known in England as parliamentary im- 
peachment never was imported. Before the Federal Constitution 
wis heard of, several States had provided for a sort of impeachment 
in their local constitutions; but not one of them permitted the life, 
the liberty, or the property of a citizen to be tonched through its 
terms. Some States ignored the remedy altogether. 

It was scarcely possible the subject of impeachment should have 
been overlooked by the convention which framed the Constitution 
of the United States. While that convention was executing its great 
task, England was frenzied with the preparations for that splendid 
pageant which opona the next year with the impeachment of War- 
ren Hastings. His case was present to all minds, and was debated 
by all li It su, ‘to the convention the very description of 
offenses for which otlicers might be impeached. (See Madison Papers, 
volume 3, page 1528; remarks of Colonel Mason.) 

The most cursory reading of our Constitution shows that it, like 
the constitutions of each of the States, jealously guarded the life, 
liberty, and property of every citizen bn: ser the process of impeach- 
ment. Not a drop of blood can be shed, not an hour’s imprisonment, 
not a dollar in fine can be imposed as the penalty of impeachment. 
But the question before usis, against whom does the remedy lie? Is 
it given against officers only, or does it extend to those who have been 
officers, or may it be employed as well to disqualify those who have 
never held public trusts from holding one? We know that only the 
House of Representatives can prosecute an impeachment. We know 
that only the Senate can try one. We know the utmost extent 
of its jadgment upon conviction. Of what cases it can take juris- 
diction we need not now inquire; but of what parties the Senate can 
take jurisdiction we must now determine. In deciding this question 
we are compelled to 1 mainly upon the text of the Constitution. 
Beyond that there is little which can be called authority. First, what 
clause of the Constitution is it which limits the jurisdiction of this 
court as to parties? 

Lawyers do not seem to agree even upon this question. The first 
reference to impeachment in the Constitution is in the first clause of 
the first section of the first article, which declares: “The House of 
Representatives shall choose their Speaker and other officers, and 
shall have the sole power of impeachment.” It has been argued that 
that is the jurisdictional clause. Several considerations to my mind 
seem to repel that conclusion. First, such is not the natural import 
of the words, They clearly define who may prosecute an impeach- 
ment, but do not suggest who may be prosecuted.’ Second, if that 
clause gives any power, it gives too much. If it anthorizes the House 
to impeach anybody, it authorizes it to impeach everybody. And 
every citizen stands to-day within the perils of impeachment unless 
excepted by subsequent clauses of the Constitution. Third, the re- 
port of the debates of the convention indicates unmistakably that the 
clause in question was designed to point out the party to prosecute, 
and for no other purpose whatever. That clause was agreed to with- 
out debate or division. All in the convention were agreed that only 
the House should be authorized to impeach. But members differed 
as to who should try the impeachment, as to who should be im- 
peached, and as to what offenses should be impeachable. But had 
they understood that this clause did more than define the prosecutor, 
these differences of opinion would have appeared before the clause 
was agreed to. Fourth, such a construction is not in harmony with 
the received interpretation of other and kindred clauses of the Con- 
stitution. For instance, the first section declares that— 

All legislative powers herein granted shall be vested in a Congress. 

That never was understood asa grant of power to pass any par- 
ticular law, or as defining legislative power at all. Other and apter 
clauses were employed for that purpose. So the first section of arti- 
cle 2 declares : 

The executive power shall be vested in a President. 

But no lawyer understands those words as a definition of executive 
power. So the first section of article 3 declares: 


The judicial power of the United States shall be vested in one Supreme Court, &c. 
No one ever understood that clause as giving jurisdiction to any 


court of any particular case. Other provisions were carefully framed 
forthat purpose. It is the established method of the Constitution to 
nominate ürst the tribunal to which any class of powers is to be 
granted, and then to enumerate the powers of that class to be granted. 

In harmony with that method the Constitution declares that— 

The sole power of impeachment shall belong to the House of Representatives. 

But, if we would know what that power of impeachment is, we 
must search for it elsewhere in the instrument. Undoubtedly the 
Constitution uses some words and some terms the true meaning of 
which we can only gather from the common law. Undoubtedly 
“pardon” is one of those words; probably “ jury” is another: prob- 
ably “due process of law” is one of those terms. Undoubtedly the 
Constitution uses many words the true meaning of which we can 
find only in the dictionary, But there are some words and some 
terms used in the Constitution for the true significance of which we 
are not left either to the common law or to the lexicographer. “ Legis- 
lative power,” “executive power,” “ judicial power,” are unquestion- 
ableexamples. “Treason” is unquestionably another; and tomy mind 
“im hment” is unquestionably another. Each one of those terms 
was clearly defined in the common law. Butthe Constitutionis careful 
to define each one of themitself; and when the Constitution takes pains 
to define a word, it seems to me courts should adopt that definition. I 
am therefore forced to believe that when the convention declared 
the House of Representatives should have the sole power of impeach- 
ment, they did not mean to make a grant of power, but merely to 
appoint a grantee to take power. We must look elsewhere in the 
Constitution for a description of the grant. No one pretends that 
grant is described in the third section. The words are: 

The Senate shall have the sole power to try all impeachments. 

Of course the power of the Senate to try is not broader than the 
power of the House to prosecute. The two clauses when taken to- 

ether obviously mean only this: that when one is to be impeached 
the House alone shall prosecute him, and the Senate alone shall try 
him. Neither clause answers, or attempts to answer, the great ques- 
tion who may be impeached. Another provision of the same section 
is as follows: 

Judgment in cases of im t shall not extend further than to removal 


peachmen 
from office, and disqualification to hold and any office of honor, trust, or 
profit under the United States. oy ‘ony ii 


That provision clearly answers one question, but not the question 
just asked. In the most explicit terms it limits the judgment which 
can be rendered in any case, but it does not hint at the sort of a case ° 
in which judgment may be rendered. It tells clearly what may be 
done to one impeached; but docs not tell at all who may be impeached. 
As yet the Constitution has disclosed only three things: First, who 
may prosecute an impeachment; second, who may try an impeach- 
ment; third, what may be the judgment in case of impeachment. 
But we have not a suggestion as to who may be impeached. I my- 
self find that in the fourth section, second article, and I can find it 
nowhere else, That section reads: 

The President, Vice-President and all civil officers of the United States, shall be 


removed from office on impeachment for, and conviction of, treason, bribery, or 
other high crimes and misdemeanors, 


In that clause we find the answers to two questions: It tells not 
only who may be impeached, bnt also for what one may be impeached. 
If section 4 had been divided into two sections, if one section reads, 
“The President, Vice-President and all civil officers of the United * 
States shall be liable to impeachment,” and the other reads, “ Trea- 
son, bribery, and other high crimes and misdemeanors shall be deemed 
cause for impeachment,” it seems to me there could have been no two 
opinions upon the true interpretation of either of the five provisions. 
I think all lawyers and all men of sense would have agreed in that 
case that the first provision merely appointed the party to prosecute ; 
the second merely the court to try; the third merely the judgment 
to be rendered; the fourth merely the parties to be prosecuted; and 
the fifth merely the conduct to be arraigned. There would have been 
no ambiguity in such provisions and no room for interpretation of 
them. They would be as plain in themselves as interpretation conld 
make them. But surely it will not be contended that combining the 
enumeration of offenses with the description of parties to be prosecuted 
makes either the enumeration or the description less certain, The 
ambiguity, if any, is in the first part of the section. That does not, 
in fact, say that the officers described shall be liable to impeachment. 
It says that they shall be removed from office on impeachment. The 
other is the more natural form of expression, and is doubtless the form 
the convention would have used if its method of drafting the Con- 
stitution had been those I have employed in interpreting it. If tho 
draughtsman had reflected as he sat down to draft section 4 that 
the prosecutor and court and judgment had already been provided 
for and that he had the single purpose to provide who should be lia- 
ble to impeachment, doubtless he would have employed some such 
language as I have used. But such was not the course in propariig 
the instrument; on the contrary, a careful examination of the de- 
bates of the convention will discover the fact that until nearly the 
close of the session im hment was considered merely as a method 
of removing the President from office. 

The convention opened on the 14th of May. After nearly three 
months had been expended in deliberation no one had suggested the 
application of impeachment to any one but the President. On the 6th 


of August Mr. Rutledge reported from the so-called committee of de- 
tail a connected scheme for a constitution, presenting in due form all 
that the convention bad agreed to up to that time. That scheme pro- 
vided, as the Constitution now provides, that the House of Represent- 
atives shall have the sole power of impeachment. But the only officer 
or person exposed to impeachment was the President of the United 
States. In the article creating the executive office it provided that 
he should be removed from his office by impeachment. It provided 
for the impeachment of no one else, and therefore they made the Su- 

reme Court, instead of the Senate, the tribunal to try impeachments. 

t was not until the Sth of September, just one week before the close 
of the convention, that it was proposed to extend impeachment to any 
one except the President. On the morning of that day all that had been 
agreed upon the subject of impeachment was that the House should 
have the sole power to prosecute; that the court should try; that 
judgment should extend only to removalor disqualification; that trea- 
son and bribery should be the only causes for impeachment, and the 
President the only subject of impeachment. On that day Mr. Mason 
moved to add after “treason and bribery” the words or“ maladmin- 
istration.” Mr. Madison objected that the term was too vague, Where- 
upon Colonel Mason withdrew maladministration and substituted 
& or other high crimes and misdemeanors against the state.” That was 
agreed to. Subsequently, on the same day, “ United States“ was sub- 
stituted for State. Then that clause of the tenth article relating to 
the President stood: 

He shall be removed from his office on impeachment by the House of Re nt- 

-atives and conviction in the Supreme Court of treason, bribery, or other high crimes 
and misdemeanors against the United States. 

Still impeachment was regarded merely as an incident of the presi- 
dential office. Thèn a new clause was moved in the following words: 

The Vice-President and other civil officers of the United States shall be removed 
from office by impeachment and conviction aforesaid. 

That was agreed to. Then the convention transferred the power 
to try impeachment from the Supreme Court to the Senate, and pro- 
vided that a vote of two-thirds shall be required to convict. That 
completed the plan for impeachment. That day’s work virtually 
completed the Constitution. It was Saturday. On Monday follow- 
ing some motions to reconsider were made. Some general debate 
was indulged in, and the plan was referred to the commuictee on style 
and arrangement. That committee very naturally left the power to 
impeach to stand where it stood, among the powers of the House. It 
transferred the power to try impeachments from the article enumerat- 
ing judicial powers to that section of the first article which treats of the 
composition and prerogatives of the Senate. It transferred the clause 
making the President impeachable from that section which enumer- 
ates the attributes of the presidential office to that provision which 
makes the Vice-President and other civil officers removable, and 
made that section 4 of the Constitution. Section 4, therefore, is com- 
pounded of two distinct ideas or plans, adopted by the convention at 
two different times. One is the plan for removing the President from 
office, and the other, evolved long afterward, is the plan for employ- 
ing impeachment. When giving expression to the first idea, it was 
most natural and most appropriate to say he shall be removed on 
impeachment. And having that formula right before them when 
giving expression to the second idea, it was surely more natural, if 
not so appropriate, to use it for that p . But after all, when 
the statute says that one convicted of murder shall be hanged by the 
neck until he is dead, and says the same of no other offender, it is 
quite as clear a limitation of the power of the gallows asif the law 
said “hanging shall be inflicted only on the murderer.” I cannot 
avoid the conclusion, therefore, that the uses of impeachment are 
limited in the fourth section of the second article, so far as parties 
aud offenses are concerned. It may be employed against any party 
and against any offense there named, but against no other. 

It has been ably argued that if possible a constitution or a statute 
should be so construed as to give some effect to every part of it. 
Within certain limits that rule of construction is a sound one, 

The construction I have employed gives not merely some effect, but 
a distinct office, to every clause of the Constitution relating to im- 

hment. One appoints the prosecutor. One appoints the umpire. 
ne prescribes the judgment; and another defines the parties and 
the cases. 

But if, on the contrary, we accept the last clause of the second sec- 
tion of the first article as a jurisdictional clause, it will be impossible, 
it seems to me, to give the slightest effect to one single syllable of the 
fourth section of the second article. The whole is absolutely with- 
out meaning. Will it be said that the fourth section extends impeach- 
ment to treason, bribery, or other high crimes and misdemeanors f 
Why those are the very words upon which the Commons of England 
have impeached British subjects for five hundred years. If the first 
article authorizes the House to impeach for any offense, it authorizes 
the impeachment for just these offenses and no others. These words 
embrace all the offenses against which impeachment lies in England. 

Will it be said that the fourth section extends the remedy to civil 
officers? Why, when was it doubted that a common-law impeach- 
ment lay against a civil officer? If under the first article the House 
could impeach anybody, is it not and was it not certain it could im- 
peach a civilofiicer? Will it be said that the fourth section excludes 
military and naval officers from impeachment? But it does not ex- 
clude military or naval officers. If under the first article the House 
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of Representatives is clothed with the common-law powers of im- 
peachment, the fourth section does not abridge those powers. 

Is it supposed that the office of the fourth section is to authorize 
the removal of civil officers? Was ever a civil officer convicted on 
impeachment before the House of Lords and not removed? 

Was it the office of the fourth section to extend impeachment to 
the head of the executive department? Why, the records of the con- 
vention show that impeachment against the President had been pro- 
vided in the frame of the Constitution for weeks before the fourth 
section was thought of. 

Unless, therefore, we hold the fourth section to be the clause which 
confers jurisdiction over parties and causes, it supplies no purpose 
whatever in the instrument. 

Against whom, then, does the fourth section give the remedy by im- 
peachment? Clearly against those enumerated in it, and not against 
those not enumerated. Against the President and the Vice-Presi- 
dent, because they are expressly named, and against all civil officers 
because they are expressly named. But not against military officers ; 
not against naval officers; not against church officers; not against 
officers of a municipal or private corporation or of a literary society ; 
least of all against such as are not officers of any possible descrip- 
tion. 

But when may impeachment be preferred against a civil oficer? It 
seems to me, if we were not more learned than sensible we would 
conclude at once that the best time to impeach an officer is when he 
is an officer, and not when he is a priest, a parson, or a private citi- 
zen. 

Yet it is argued strennously that if a disbursing officer embezzles 
the public funds, he may be punished for the act after he has left the 
office. Undoubtedly he may. And we are asked Ligh Sas mAy not 
then be impeached also, after he has left the office? For the plain 
and sufficient reason that the two remedies have totally distinct aims, 
may be therefore applied at different times, thongh they may be 
both applied to the same person. One remedy is given against a 
crime and the other against a position; one is for the punishment of 
an offender, the other for the pnrification of the public service ; one 
is meant to reform a criminal, the other is meant to reform an office. 

Impeachment under our Constitution is a remedy whereby one who 
is proved to be unfit to hold office may be removed from it. It is 
true, disqualification may be an incident of jndgmeut. Quo warranto 
is a remedy by which one who has unlawfully intruded into an office 
may be removed from it. Costs are an incident to that remedy. But 
it is well understood that quo warranto can only be prosecuted against 
one who is in the office at the time of service. If he vacate the office 
before commencement of the proceedings, the suit cannot be insti- 
tuted for the purpose of recovering costs. So different remedies are 
given against him who unlawfally enters upon real estate, Trespass 
is given to punish the wrong-doer and to compensate the party in- 
jured. That can be prosecuted against the wrong-doer after he has 
abandoned possession. Ejectment is a remedy provided for removing 
the unlawful intruder from possession. That, however, can only be 
prosecuted against the party who is in possession at the time of the 
commencement of the suit. So replevin is a remedy given against 
one who unlawfully detains the goods of another; but it can only be 
prosecuted against him who is in possession of the goods. If he 
abandon ion before suit is commenced, replevin will not lie; 
though other forms of procedure are provided by law to redress the 
injury done to the lawful owner. 

Having thus stated my own interpretation of the different consti- 
tutional provisions touching impeachment, I proceed briefly to notice 
what others have said upon this subject. As before remarked, there 
is very little upon the point we are discussing which can be called 
authority. Mr. Rawle alludes to and dismisses the subject with this 
brief remark : 

It is obvious that the onl: liable to impeachment are those who t 
have been in office. Syren ores * 

That opinion was advanced by Mr. Rawle with but very little con- 
sideration of the subject, and is therefore entitled to but very little con- 
sideration from us. All we learn from it is that in the opinion of the 
commentator one who has been in office may be im hed if he has 
left it. Evidently Mr. Rawle thought that the jurisdictional clause 
is not in the first article, but, as I have contended, is in the fourth sec- 
tion of the second article. 

No man who holds that under the first article the House of Repre- 
sentatives is clothed with the common-law powers of impeachment 
will seriously insist that only those who are or who have been in office 
are liable to im hment. And yet it has been intimated, and more 
than intimated in the course of this debate, that in England the 
House of Commons could impeach only those who were in office or 
who had been in office, r 

There is no authority for asserting such a limitation. Impeach- 
ment, as we have already seen, isin England not a porer granted to 
the House of Commons, but a power assumed to inherent in it. 
They impeach, not because any higher power has licensed them to 
impeach, but because they choose to impeach. Of course they impeach 
all whom they choose to impeach. If a statute could be found de- 
claring that only those who were or had been in office could be im- 
peached, of course that would be a limit upon the power of impeach- 
ment. No such statute has been found. No such statute can be 
found. Or, if a case could be produced when the house had refused 
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to impeach because the party was only a private subject, that might 
be construed as a limitation upon thé common-law power of im- 
peachment. No such case has been adduced. On the contrary, Mr. 
T 


‘omlins expressly declares that 

A may be im for any crime. A commoner cannot, however, be im- 
— 1 before the for any capital offense, but only for high misdemeanors. 

Edward Fitz Harris never beld office. He was a papist. He was 
disqualified for holding office. But in 1631 he was impeached by the 
House of Commons, and impeached for high treason. It is true the 
Lords threw out the impeachment, but not for the reason that Fitz 
Harris had not held office but because he was a commoner and was 
impeached for a capital offense. But even in that judgment the 
House of Commons did not concur. On the contrary they voted— 

That this refusal of the Lords was a denial of justice, a violation of the constitu- 
tion of the Parliaments, and an obstruction to the further discovery of the Popish 
plot.—Kennet's History of Tapana, volume 3, pages 386, 387; Hansard’s Parliamen- 
tary History, volume 4, page 1203. 

Upon the authority of the case of Fitz Harris, Woodeson says : 

All the king’s subjects are impeachable in Parliament but with this distinction : 
reelegi eap pee tocmuriy other uae bas tow ba Aai wich tone 
t j- 
iep e and not with any capital offense. 

Mr. Bouvier clearly indicates the opinion that the jurisdictional 

clause of the Constitution is in the fourth section of the second ar- 
ticle. He says: 

The liable to im nt are the Vice- and all civil 
officers of the United n DN e 

He does not intimate that any one else can be impeached. But he 
does not express an opinion as to whether the impeachment must be 
commenced while the defendent is still in office. 

In 1794 William Blount was impeached by the House of Represent- 
atives for misconduct while Senator from the State of Tennessee. 
Blount ple first, that he had ceased to be Senator from Tennessee; 
and secondly, that a Senator was not a civil officer within the mean- 
ing of our Constitution. To that plea the managers on the part of 
the House demurred. Thus the issue was clearly presented : 

Can one not a civil officer under our Constitation be impeached ; and, if not, is a 
Senator a civil officer? 

These questions were elaborately argued by Mr. Ingersoll and A. 
J. Dallas for the defendant, and by Mr. Bayard and Mr. Harper on 
behalf of the managers. The debate by the Senate was held with 
closed doors. What was there argued we do not know, but what the 
Senate decided we do know. Their resolution was in the following 
words: 

The court is of opinion that the matter alleged in the plea of the defendant is 
sufficient in law to show that this court ought not to hold jurisdiction of the said 
impeachment, and that the said impeachment is dismissed. 

That resolution was confirmed by a vote of 14 to 11. And there 
is an express judgment of the Senate to the effect that jurisdiction 
over parties in im hment is granted by the fourth section of the 
second article, and not at all by the first article of the Constitution ; 
that such jurisdiction obtains only against civil officers, and that a 
Senator is hot a civil officer. So much has been expressly adjudicated 
by the Senate of the United States. Bat in that case the Senate did 
not declare whether a civil officer might be impeached after he had 
left his office. 

Justice Story, in his Commentaries on the Constitution, has con- 
sidered this very question. He has left us the benefit of his opinion. 
It is explicit and I quote it: 

As it is declared in one clause of the Constitution that “judgment in cases of 
impeachment shall not extend farther than a removal from ottico and disqualifica- 
tion to hold any ofice of honor, trust. or profit under the United States,” and in an- 
other clause that “the President, Vice President and all civil oliicers of the 
United States, shall be removed from office on impeachmeut for and conviction of 
treason, bribery, or other high crimes or misdemeanors," it would seem to follow 
that the Senate, on the conviction, were bound, in all cases, to enter a judgment of 
removal from office, though it has a discretion as to inflicting the punishment of 

ent of from office, it would 


that the was still in office 
Tail liable to be tried 


from 
oflice. * * There is also much force in the remark that au impeachment is 
eee purely of 1 ns litical nature. It is not so much designed to punish an 
: 6 oe bie property, bat. 4 ee tanier e 
ity. (Commentaries on the Constitution, § 803). pe 
It may be said of this opinion that it does not amount to the dig- 
nity of an authority; that Judge Story had no case before him on 
which to he judgment, and that he had not the aid of argument 
by counsel.” It is true, the commentator had no actual case before 
him. It is, however, equally true that he had all possible cases before 
him. He saw the question might arise. He considered it as a prac- 
tical question. It is true, he was not aided by the argument of coun- 
sel on either side; but it is equally true that he himself argued it on 
both sides; and when Judge Story had argued a question on one side 
2 the other he usually lett little for argument to do by way of eluci- 
dating it. 
But it is said that if impeachment will lie only against one in office, 
then a corrupt official can escape impeachment by resigning his office 


before he is impeached. That seems to be true. So also a murderer, 
not merely after accusation, but after conviction, can escape hang- 
ing by cutting his own throat. There are two ways by which the 
citizen can escape impeachment: one is by resigning office before the 

roceeding is commenced, the other is by never taking office. I am 
not sure there are but these two. It seems to me better to leave the 
citizen these two chances. He must have both or neither. If the 
first article gives to the House the dangerous power to impeach a 
man he has once been in office, it gives it the power to im- 
peach him also because he is in danger of getting into office. One is 
given as surely as the other. 

The rule of construction contended for by the managers clothes 
these two Houses with the power to disqualify every man known to 
aspire to the Presidency or to any other office; and to do that upon 
conviction of any conduet which we deem to be a high crime and 
misdemeanor, whether any law denounces it as such or not; and to 
do that regardless of the question whether the’ aspirant be now in a 
civil or a military office, or in no office at all, 

But again we are admonished that if a corrupt official can escape 
impeachment by resigning his office, he may thereby escape part of 
the consequences of his crime. He may avoid disqualification. And 
it seems to be insisted that the well-being of the Republic depends 
largely, if not mainly, upon a vigorous administration of disqualifi- 
cations for holding office. I am less impressed by this argument than 
perhaps I should be but for two facts: one is that I have been so dili- 
gently instructed for these many years past that not merely the wel- 

are but the existence of the Republic depended uot upon imposing: 
disqualifications for office, but upon removing them; the other is, 
that it by no means follows that a delinquent officia] who avoids an im- 
peachment thereby avoids disqualification also. at depends upon 
the nature of the offense with which he is charged. If he is accused 
of an offense for which the law has prescribed disqualification, then 
he does not escape that infliction by escaping impeachment. Then, 
A impeachment may not reach him, other criminal process 
will. The Senate may not try him. The courts can, And that sen- 
tence of disqualification which the Senate does not pronounce the 
courts can inflict. When, therefore, this Senate strains the office of 
construction in order to take jurisdiction of one not in office, for the 
mere purpose of disqualifying him from ever entering office, it does 
so for one or the other of two reasons: either because the Senate 
desires to disqualify for conduct against which the law has not pre- 
scribed disqaalification, or because it would disqualify for conduct 
against which the courts are authorized to pronounce just that sen- 
tence, and because the Senate has more confidence in its disposition 
and ability to do justice than it has in the ability and disposition of 
the courts of law. If this last is the conviction of the Senate, it is 
one in which the convention which framed our Constitution never 
shared. That convention intrusted to the courts of law enormous 
powers for punishment. It intrusted to this Senate but very feeble 
powers in that direction. 

I am more ambitious myself of persuading the world that the 
Senate might have been safely intrusted with more, rather than of 
proving that the little wehave is quitetoo much. But I donot mean 
to shut my eyes to one of the disasters which are supposed to threaten 
the Republic. If we disclaim the jurisdiction now urged upon us, if 
the Senate fails to assert the authority to try one who is impeached 
after he has left the civil service, it is possible a case may arise in the 
future in which one may resign an office after the commission of acts 
for which he should be impeached. Itis possible he may resign after 
the commission of acts for which the statute has not prescribed dis- 
qualification. If such a case shall occur it is clear that the individual 
may escape the sentence of disqualification, and so may be thrown 
upon the community with the possibility of being restored to office 
again at some future time. But I console myself with the belief that 
such a danger is not imminent. The man who resigns an office to 
avoid impeachment is very apt to resign at the same time all hope 
of returning to office again. There is very little danger that a sensible 
people will ever wish to restore to office one who has fled from an 
office to escape the process of impeachment. But if such a case 
should occur it is worthy of remark that the penalty of disqualifica- 
tion, if pronounced, would fall quite as much upon the people as upon 
the delinquent. At the same time that it disqualified the delinquent 
from returning to office it would disqualify the people from return- 
ing him to office. 

And, in conclusion, I submit that it is hardly worth while for the 
Senate to assume a jurisdiction which at best is so doubtful, which 
never has been asserted, which has so often been doubted or denicd, 
for the mere pu of administering a penalty which must fall as 
heavily upon the innocent people as upon the guilty individual. 


Opinion of Mr. Christiancy, 
Delivered May 19, 1876. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. Mr. President, I do not propose to enter into 
any elaborate argument nor to make a needless display of learning by 
the citation of authorities, (very few uf which can have any direct 
bearing upon the case;) but simply to express my opinion upun the 
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questions involved, without any argument not actually necessary to 
render the grounds of my conclusions intelligible; stating results 
rather than details. 

I may also say here, that in several matters which I shall discuss 
I have been anticipated by the Senator from New York [Mr. Conx- 
LING] and the Senator from Wisconsin, [Mr. Howz.] My remarks, 
however, had been porma before either of those Senators had 
spoken and without knowing their views. I wrote nothing until I 
had heard the remarks of the Senator from Vermont on the day he 
first spoke, and completed my own opinion on the evening of the day 
after he had closed, except an allusion to the argument of the Sena- 
tor from Iowa, [Mr. WRIGHT. ] 

But to proceed. This is not a mere ordinary case in a court of law, 
where the result is to be affected by mere forms, technicalities, or 
fictions ; but a case of impeacliment—a great state trial—an excep- 
tional and extraordinary proceeding, before the Senate of the United 
States, in the last quarter of the nineteenth century. And upon such 
a trial, before such a tribunal, and at such a time, if we did not dis- 
regard mere forms and technicalities and all arbitrary fictions con- 
trary to the acknowledged facts; if we did not look throngh and be- 
yond all these to the substance of things, to the actual merits of the 
questions arising upon the facts as they are known and admitted to 
be, we should deserve the scorn and derision of the American people. 
And, on the other hand, if we should not give to the respondent all 
the substantial benefits of the great principles of the common law in 
criminal cases and the protection of every shield which that law, 
ameliorated and humanized as it has been by tht spirit of the age, 
has thrown around a defendant on trial for a crime, we should ene, i 
deserve the execration of the nation and of the age in which we live. 
For although this is not, in the ordinary sense, a criminal trial, because 
the ordinary punishment is not imposed and the respondent is left 
liable to be tried in the proper criminal court and to be there pun- 
ished to the full extent of the punishment imposed by the statute for 
the specific offense or offenses chai the judgment of removal from 
office, with or without disqualification to hold office, being, as I think, 
imposed not for the purpose of punishing the offense as such, and for 
the ordinary object of punishment, but for the protection of the pub- 
lic against the danger of his continuance in the office whose trusts he 
has abused and against the risk to be incurred by being again placed 
in that or any other civil office of the United States after his convic- 
tion, and operating only incidentally as punishment upon the offender; 
yet the proceeding is, in a just and very high sense, a criminal trial for 
those oP Sse so far as they directly affect the administration of the 
Government. And by the Constitution itself the respondent must be 
“convicted” by the Senate of the offenses, or some offense, charged, 
before auy judgment can be pronounced against him ; and the Presi- 
dent has the power to grant reprieves or pardons for “ offenses against 
the United States except in casesof impeachment,” (article 2, section 2,) 
moog this conviction and punishment are only for the merely po- 

-litical aspects of the offense, and form no part of, and cannot be 
pleaded in bar to, the punishment im by the statute upon the 
specific offense when presecuted in the ordinary manner by indict- 
ment. 

But the removal from office, as well as the disqualification to hold 
office, though imposed upon conviction only as a measure of preven- 
tion fe the possibility of future misconduct in office, does inci- 
dentally operate as a punishment, a punishment which to him may 
be as severe and even more infamous than would follow a conviction 
in an ordinary court. It is, besides, in ordinary cases and in the con- 
stitutional view, so far as it can operate as punishment, additional to 
that which the statute may provide for the offense when prosecuted 
in an ordinary criminal court. And it makes no difference that un- 
der the particular statute charged in this case to be violated re- 
moval from office and disqualilication to hold office are imposed upon 
a conviction by indictment. In all ordinary eases of high crimes and 
misdemeanors such is not the case, (it being now confined to cases of 
treason, accepting bribes by judges and by civil officers of the United 
States,) and the Constitution not requiring, though it may possibly 
permit, statutes of this kind, it is clear that none of these can affect 
the power or the nature of the impeachment, unless we can hold that 
Congress may alter the Constitution. 

Such being the nature and character of the proceeding by impeach- 
ment, we are bound by the well-settled principle of construction in 
all courts, as well as by the nature of the question itself, to adopt a 
strict construction of the constitutional provisions establishing this 
mode of proceeding. By this I do not mean that we are to adopt an 
interpretation or constraction contrary to what may clearly appear 
to our own minds to have been the intention of the convention which 
framed, and of the people who adopted it. But, unless ciearly satis- 
fied of the intention to include the case before us, or so long as we 
have any reasonable doubt that such was the intention, we should 
decline the exercise of the power; while, if the question were one of 
mere civil jurisdiction, we might perhaps properly enough weigh 
conflicting probabilities, and sustain the jurisdiction if the probabil- 
ities on that side seem to outweigh those upon the other, though 
serious and reasonable doubts might remain whether such had been 
the actual intention. 

With these preliminary remarks, I proceed to inquire what-is the 
main question in this case? It is simply whether Mr. Belknap, who 
had resigned the office of Secretary of War, and whose resignation 


had been publicly announced to the House before the first step had 
been taken by the House with a view to impeachment, could be aft- 
erward impeached, though on the same day, for prior official mis- 
conduct in that office, and is amenable to trial for such acts by the 
Senate. I state the question in this way, because the official record 
of the House, of which we are bound to take notice, and upon which 
the vote for impeachment rests, shows this fact, that prior to the 
first step taken by the House looking to impeachment, his resigna- 
tion was announced to the House, which met only at noon, as hav- 
ing been made and accepted at 10.20 of that day. 

‘or convenience I l call this a question of jurisdiction, though 
it in fact is more than this, as it includes the question whether the 
penalty of disqualification is one to which he can be subjected or is 
at all liable. The question thus presented, like all other questions at 
the present stage of the case, is a clear, naked, dry question of con- 
stitutional law, to be decided, not by appeals to prejudice or passion, 
nor by any consideration peculiar to the defendant personally, nor b 
the consideration of the enormity of his particular offense, (which 
would not extenuate,) nor of the corruption or degeneracy of the 
times, (which, though bad enough, is not unprecedented in the his- 
tory of other countries, and even of this,) nor by what we may any of 
us think the Constitution ought to kave provided as a remedy for 
such cases, but simply and solely by the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion which our fathers saw fit to make and did make in reference to 
impeachments. Our province is not now to make a constitution to 
meet our own notions, but to interpret and administer that which has 
been made for us and which we are sworn to obey. As it is some- 
times just as important to notice what is not, as what is, involved in 
the question before the court for decision, it may be proper to say 
here that the question of jurisdiction in a ease where an officer im- 
peached may have resigned after the vote of impeachment by the 
House or after the articles are presented in the Senate, and therefore 
after the jurisdiction has attached, is not before us. This may, and, 
as I am inclined to think, it would, rest upon different grounds. But 
it is enough for us to decide properly the questions before us, withont 
attempting to settle the law in all other cases which may hereafter 
arise. It is quite obvious that when the resignation has taken place, 
asit did here, before the impeachment or any proceedings of the Honse 
to that end, the respondent, having already ceased to be an officer, is 
no longer removable from office, and so much at least of the object of 
an impeachment has failed. The question, then, is narrowed down to 
this: Are we satisfied beyond a reasonable doubt that, though the 
defendant is out of office, but liable to prosecution and the ordinary 
punishment prescribed for his whole offense in a court of law, it was 
nevertheless the intention of the Constitution that he should still be 
lisble to impeachment for the mere purpose of disqualifying him from 
holding that or any other office of honor, trust, or profit under the 
United States? 

Upon this precise question we have not the direct N of any 
decided case arising under the Constitution of the United States, 
nor under the constitution of any State, the case of Barnard not 
falling strictly within the principle, as he occupied the same office 
without any interval between them, the termination of one term be- 
ing the beginning of another, the office being still the same for the 
whole period. Does a mau lose his identity when he passes from his 
twenty-fourth to his twenty-fifth year? And is there any interval 
between? The only case in which the question ever arose, even in- 
cidentally, was Blount’s case, in 1798 and 1789. Blount was a Sen- 
ator of the United States; and, as [remember the case, after the im- 
ee was voted by the House, and the House had impeached 

im at the bar of the Senate, but before the articles of impeach- 
ment were adopted or presented, the Senate proceeded to expel him 
from that body. He was a Senator when impeached, and, though 
not so when the articles were presented, yet, so far as can be ascer- 
tained from the arguments of counsel—and unfortunately, as the 
Senators gave no opinions which have become public, these argu- 
ments and the final decision are all we can judge from—the principal 
if not the only questions thought to be involved, or as I thiuk really 
involved, were whether a Senator was a civil officer of the United 
States,” within the meaning of that clause in section 4, article 2 of 
the Constitution, and whether any but civil officers were impeach- 
able; but it did not, in so many words, determine the questiou 
whether a person out of office could be impeached for acts done in 
office, though, as I shall attempt to show, the whole decision was 
based upon an express ground wholly incousistent with the idea that 
such impeachment could be maintained after he had ceased to hold 
office ; for it was decided by a majority that he was not a civil ofi- 
cer, and therefore could not be impeached. The form of the final 
resolution adopted, it is trae, was such that some might possibly 
have voted for it on the ground that he was not such an ollicer at 
the time the articles were presented, because of his prior expulsion, 
though this is not at all probable. And here it may proper to say 
that the opinions expressed by counsel in that case and in some other 
cases, though gravely cited before us, are entitled to the same con- 
sideration as the opinions of the counsel on either side in the present 
case, and no more. 

Much reliance has been placed upon the fact, that in England, per- 
sons out of office might be impeached for criminal conduct while 
they were in office. And this is claimed to be conclusive, on the 
ground that the Constitution has adopted the proceeding by impeach- 
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ment without defining it, as it has adopted trial by jury without de- 
fining it, and that we are therefore to resort to the meaning of the 
term as understood by the English law. But if it were entirely true, 
which I think it is not, that the Constitution has adopted impeach- 
ment without defining it, we should have to look to the English law 
only for the nature and form of the proceeding, not to ascertain, as I 
think, the persons liable to be impeached. And yet, even in this 
mode of proceeding, my friend, the Senator from Vermont, has agreed 
fully with me and strenuously argued, and the majority of the Sen- 
ate have held, that we are not bound by the English precedents upon 
the question who should oe and close the argument: and he has 
treated the English p ents in that respect with the disapproba- 
tion which they deserve. The facts, as I understand them, are that, 
by the English precedents—for we can hardly say by English law, 
where all law was set at a anda a law fah a 3 eae as 
passion, prejudice, or political partisan advantage might dictate—im- 
3 . not confined to those who were or had been in public 
office, under the government, but extended to private citizens who 
had never been in office, and certainly, if they had but a collateral 
and indirect connection with a public office or trust, which, it has 
never until now been seriously claimed is or ever has been the case 
under our Constitntion-—and certainly cannot be since the decision 
in Blount’s case. By the English precedents it was the practice to 
inflict the whole punishment supposed to be due to the offense, and 
without the restraint of any previous law or of any law but such as the 
caprice, or passion or malice, or popular indignation might at the mo- 
ment demand. Such were some of the earlier cases, at least in refer- 
ence to parties, to modes pE a ewes and punishment, which be- 
came precedents; and we all know that whatever was once done in 
England in any judicial, quasi-judicial, or parliamentary proceeding, 
however awkwardly, unjustly, or unwisely done, was sure to be looked 
upon as the only proper mode of action in such cases, until the com- 
mon sense or common humanity of the people forced the courts or the 
Parliament out of the old ruts into, or towards, the path of reason and 
humanity; and they have not even yet been driven into the path of 
equal justice in all things connected with the process of impeach- 
ment. Many of the precdents in impeachment cases—like those in 
their ordinary criminal courts in former times, which denied counsel 
or a copy of the indictment to a defendant in the higher grades of 
crimes, or, in capital cases, the privilege of having a witness sworn 
in his defense, and later, when allowed the privilege of having a wit- 
ness sworn, if present, yet denied him a subpena to compel the at- 
tendance of his witness, and many other precedents in times when 
an indictment or impeachment was equivalent to a conviction—are 
precedents “ more honored in the breach than the observance.” 

But there was one feature of impeachment in England which does 
not exist under our Constitution, if that is to be constrned as some 
have construed it here. The whole punishment to which the party 
was liable was imposed by the judgment, or, at least, it was so treated; 
and, however capricious or extraordinary that punishment was, the 
conviction and punishment on impeachment were practically a bar to 
any prosecution or punishment by indictment. And they did not 
violate the t principle tbat no man is to be punished twice for 
the same offense, which would be the case under our Constitution if 
the judgment on conviction by impeachment is to be considered, iu any 
proper sense, punishment for the offense charged. The impeachment 
there was, in the full sense, for the purpose of criminal punishment, 
and the whole of the punishment due to the offense, as well as to get, 
or keep, the offender out of office. And such would seem to have been 
the case in Pennsylvania, under the constitution of 1776, which has 
been cited here, and which the Constitution of the United States 
certainly did not adopt, as the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. WAL- 
LACE] claims; for the Constitution of the United States does not al- 
low the punishment usually imposed by the statute for the offense to 
be imposed at all as a consequence, or on the trial, of the impeachment, 
but leaves the party liable to be indicted and punished for that ofiense 
in the proper court; thus showing, as it seems to me, that the only ob- 
tt of the impeachment was to get the officer out of office, and, after 

is expulsion, to keep him ont, though this may and does incident- 
ally operate as punishment to that extent. But, as suggested by the 
Senator from Illinois, [Mr. LOGAN, I it is clear the framers of the Con- 
stitution did not consider removal and disqualification by impeach- 
ment as, in the just or legal sense, punishment for the offense charged, 
since they have expressly given to Congress the power to declare the 
punishment of treason, which is expressly made an impeachable of- 
fense. (Article 4, section 3.) And the same may also be said of several 
other offenses which might be the subject both of impeachment and 
indictment; and it can hardly be claimed that Congress was to have 
the right to alter the Constitution. (See article 1, section 8.) 

In England impeachment was not founded upon, or in any respect 
regulated by, any express provision of a constitution or statute. The 
question must therefore turn exclusively upon the intention to be 
gathered from the several provisions of the Constitution upon the 
subject of impeachment, which it must be admitted are not as clear 
as they might have been made, perspieuity having, as in several other 

rovisions of the same instrument, been sacrificed to brevity. And 
it is not at all strange that equally honest and equally able minds 
should reach different conclusions. The arguments are not (in the ab- 
sence or disregard of precedents, or if the question is to be argued 
as a new question would not be) all on one side. Others have pre- 


sented and will present those in favor of the power of impeachment 
in this ease; and it is sufficient for me to point out some of the con- 
siderations which lead my mind to the opposite conclusion. 

How are we to ascertain the intention of the Constitution, and whose 
intention isit which shall govern? It is the people of the United States 
who speak through this Constitution. It derives its force and valid- 
ity from their adoption and ratification. It is their intent and their 
meaning we are to seek. As we believe they must have understood 
it, so we should interpret and obey it. It can make little difference 
what any particular member or any members of the convention—un- 
less it clearly appears to have been a majority—may have thought of 
the effect of any particular provision. Some may have understood 
and intended these provisions in one way, some in another. Some 
may have voted for it with one object, others for an opposite pur- 
pose; but unless it clearly appears that a majority of the conven- 
tion agreed in one and the same views, what they may have said or 
thought is of very little importance, as it would not have enabled the 
people, had they had the debates before them, which (to any consid- 
erable extent) they had not, to have determined the intention other- 
wise than we are ourselves compelled to do; and that is from the 
language used (in the Constitution) to express it, understood in the 
light of surrounding cireumstances, If they looked to the consti- 
tutions of the several States at the time, they would see that upon 
the question whether a man could be impeached for official mis- 
conduct after he had ceased to be an officer,some State constitu- 
tions had no provision on the subject. Some States, as Virginia and 
Delaware, expressly permitted this as to the chief executive of the 
State; while in at least two others, Massachusetts and New York, it 
was, 1 think, very clear from the language of their constitutions that 
the impeachment could not be sustained after the offender was out of 
office. And they would also have discovered that the language in 
reference to impeachment adopted in the Constitution of the United 
States, was more exactly that of the constitutions of New York and 
Massachusetts than of any other State. And as the people of each 
State would naturally have been better acquainted with the consti- 
tution of their own State than that of any other, those in different 
States might possibly understand the same provisions differently. 

If we look to the debates before the people and the State conven- 
tions, so far as they are preserved, we shall find but little, merely spo- 
radic expressions, sometimes one way and sometimes the other, and 
showing nothing like a settled, general popular opinion; but as I 
think, upon the whole, rather opposed to the idea of impeaching a 
man out of office. And certainly I think this is the case with the 
series of papers called the Federalist, which probably had quite as 
much influence before the people as anything else. But look where 
we will outside of the language of the Constitution and we shall find no 
snch unanimity or preponderance of opinion as to control that lau- 

age into the support of the jurisdiction in question. We are, then, 

riven, as the people of that day were driven, (for finding the inten- 
tion,) to the only legitimate source for them and for us, the language 
employed to express their intention. And to express my own opinion 
of that intention to be derived from the language of the Constitution 
I cannot do better than to cite the views of Judge Story in his Com- 
mentaries on the Constitution, Net edition, § 803,) which, though 
not intended to be given as a final or definite opinion, because the 
precise question had not yet been decided, nevertheless shows the 
result of his own reasoning; and his work shows that no man has 
ever examined the question more thoroughly. Ifthe Madison Papers 
were not then published, the people in adopting the Constitution 
were as ignorant of them as Judge Story, who says: “As it is de- 
clared in one clause of the Constitution that judgmeut in cases of im- 
peachment shall not extend further tban removal from office and dis- 
qualification to hold any office of honor, trust, or profit under the 
United States,” and, in another clanse, that “the President, Vice- 
President, and all civil officers of the Uirited States, shall be removed 
from office on impeachment for, and conviction of, treason, bribery, or 
other high crimes and misdemeanors,” it wonld seem to follow that 
the Senate, on the conviction, were bound in all cases to enter a judg- 
ment of removal from office, thongh it has a discretion as to inflicting 
the punishment of disqualification. If, then, there must be a judg- 
ment of removal from office, it would seem to follow that the Consti- 
tution contemplated that the arty was still in office at the time of 
impeachment. If he was not, his offense was still liable to be tried 
and punished in the ordinary tribunals of justice. And it may be 
argued with some force that it would be a vain exercise of authority 
to try a delinquent for an impeachable offense, when the most impor- 
tant object for which the remedy was given was no longer necessary 
or attainable. 

Again, Judge Story says, (§ 790,) in commenting upon the fourth 
section of the second article: 


From this clause it that the remedy by impeachment is strictly confined 
to civil oflicers or the United States, including the Presilent and Vice-President. 
In this respect it differs materially from the law and practice of Great Britain In 
that kingdom all the king's subjects, whether peers or commoners, are impcachable 
in Parliament, though it is asserted that commoners cannot now be impeached for 
ler offenses, but for misdemeanors only. Such kinds of deeds, however, as pe- 
culiarly injure the commonwealth by the abuse of high offices of trust aro the most 
perpen, and have been the most usual, grounds for this kind of prosecation in Par- 

iament. There seems to be a peculiar propriety, in a republican government at 
least in confining the impeaching power to persons holding office. In such a goy 
ernment all the people are equal. and ought to have the same security of a trial by 
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‘ury for all crimes and offenses laid to their charge when not holding any official 
r. &. 


These extracts so exactly express my own views that I need say 


little more upon the main question. It is clear from these extracts 
(as well as sections 789, 790, 792, and 793) that Judge Story, as I do, 
and as the Senators from Ohio do, considered the fourth section of 
article 2 as a designation of the parties liable to impeachment under 
the Constitution, as well as the causes for such impeachment. But, 
unlike the Senators from Ohio, he did not draw the conclusion that 
these various parties when out of office were still im hable, be- 
cause he undoubtedly saw, what the Senators from Ohio cannot on 
reflection fail to see, that if this section be a designation of the par- 
ties liable to impeachment, such parties cannot be impeached when 
out of office, as it clearly refers to them as holding the office at the 
time of impeachment, and expressly declares that they “shall be re- 
moved from office on impeachment;” a thing which could not very 
conveniently be done, if they were not in office at the time of impeach- 
ment. Now whether, as contended by some, it is this section which 
gives the power of impeachment, or whether that power is given by 
-the provision declaring that “ the House shall have the sole power of 
impeachment and the Senate to try,” &c., if this section 4 is to be un- 
derstood as an enumeration of the parties liable or intended to be 
made liable to impeachment, then this enumeration operates as a 
limitation of the power of impeachment to the parties named or 
enumerated in the section; and there can be no escape from the con- 
clusion that the parties named must be in office at the time pf im- 
peachment. 

Look at the language, now, understood in the light of such limita- 
tion: 

The President, Vice-President and all civil officers of the United States, shall 
be removed from office on impeachment for, and conviction of, treason, bribery, 
or other high crimes and misdemeanors. 

Must not the President and Vice-President be in office at the time of 
impeachment, when the language is that “the President,” &c., “shall 
be removed from office on trial and conviction?” And if such is the 
case with the President and Vice-President, must it not be the same 
with all the civil officers mentioned in the same sentence and con- 
nected by the conjunction “and?” Certainly no one can deny this. 
The Senator from Vermont admits, and no one capable of understand- 
ing language at all will deny, that under the clanse of section 3, arti- 
cle 1, when the President is tried the Chief Justice shall preside,” 
only applies to the President while in office; and is not this equally 
clear here? 

Having thus shown that, if the fourth section of article 2 is to be 
understood as an enumeration of the parties intended by the Consti- 
tution to be impeachable, there is no escape from the conclusion that 
they must be in office when impeached; I shall, in the proper place, 
endeavor to show that this section was intended as an enumeration 
of all the parties liable to impeachment, as some Senators on the 
other side expressly, and more of them by necessary implication, ad- 
mit. 

Several Senators admit that none but “civil officers of the United 
States” can be impeached, and that no one can be impeached except 
for the very crimes enumerated in this section; in other words, that 
the power is limited to the parties and offenses spoken of in this sec- 
tion. Certainly there is nothing else in the Coustitution establishing 
the limitation. ; 

For myself, I think the proceeding by impeachment was intended 
principally to secure the Government against official geste | and 
not at all for punishment, except as the removal and disqualification 
may incidentally operate as such. The punishment, as was remarked 
in Blount’s trial, touches neither the defendant nor his property, but 
simply affects his political capacity. And Ido not see the force which 
some Senators appear to see in the analogy so much relied upon be- 
tween statutes, on the one hand, defining and punishing offenses by 
indictment, imposing two or more kinds of punishment for an offense, 
aud, on the other, the constitutional provision in section 3, article 1 
of the Constitution, which admits both of a removal and disqualifica- 
tion, absolutely requiring the first and admitting the second. The 
purpose of such statntes as were referred to, was to provide for the 
full punishment for the crime in the same prosecution by indictment. 
The whole purpose was punishment, and full and complete punish- 
ment, as such, in the ordinary legal sense, and all in the same single 
proceeding: While such, as I have endeavored to show, was not the 

irect purpose of the punishment which incidentally springs from re- 
moval and disqualification; and the Constitution expressly leaves 
the party liable to prosecution and punishment by indictment for the 
full punishment prescribed by law for the offense. 

No species of legal argument is so liable to mislead as an argument 
based upon assumed analogies. Nullum simile est idem—no more like 
is the same; and before we yield to an argument from analogy, we 
ought to see that the instance assumed as the basis of analogy or 
standard of comparison contains all the important or essential ele- 
ments which are contained in the provisions to be illustrated or the 
proposition to be demonstrated, and that there are no conflicting ele- 
ments in the one which involve adifferent principle from those involved 
in the other. To give any force to the analogy relied upon, the stat- 
utes fixing the several penalties (one of which is found impracticable) 
should, like the Constitution, provide fora trial of a part only of the 
penalties at one time, leaving the defendant liable to another trial in 


another tribunal, and a separate punishment to be inflicted by each 
tribunal, or for a mere political punishment for the several offenses in 
one tribunal or at one time, 05 for all other purposes and aspects of 
punishment, in another tribunal or at another time. But all these 
would not make the analogy complete without a provision tending 
to show that one of the penalties must in all cases be inflicted, leav- 
ing the other discretionary. And this last, without the other char- 
acteristics, would of itself be of little or no force. It will be time 
enough, therefore, to consider the supposed analogy when a statute 
containing all the foregoing characteristics shall be produced. As 
yet I know of none. 

Again, it is insisted by those who maintain the right of impeach 
ment in the present case, that those provisions giving the House the 
sole power of impeachment and the Senate the power of trying all 
impeachments, vests in the House and Senate the full power of im- 
peachment as it existed in England, except as restrained by other 
clauses referring only to the aos of proceeding and the punishment. 
In my opinion those provisions amount to nothing more than a decla- 
ration that those bodies shall have all the power of impeachment aud 
trial provided for under this Constitution, and that we are to look to 
article 4 of section 2 to find who are to be impeached, and to the last 
clause of section 3,article 1, for the judgment which alone can be 
rendered; that the elanses giving the House full power to impeach 
and the Senate to try impeachments were intended, as well for the 
purpose of distributing to each their respective share in the proceed- 
ing, as to give the power; and that the real meaning of those clauses, 
when construed in reference to subsequent clauses is, that the House 
shall have the power toithpeach and the Senate to try impeachments 
in the cases thereinafter provided. 

I listened to the argument of the Senator from Vermont upon this 
point, as npon every other, with attention, with pleasure, and, it is 
not too much to say, with admir: tion; and it is upon the ground upon 
which he has attempted to sustain the present impeachment that it 
must stand, if it can stand at all. But if his arguments and conclu- 
sions are correct, that we are to look to -he English precedents to as- 
certain the parties who are impeachab e, then not only the President 
and Vice-President, and the civil officers provided for by our Consti- 
tution to be appointed by the President or heads of Departments, or 
by the courts of law, as authorized by the Constitution, are impeach- 
able, but Senators and Representatives and all other persons, at least 
who may be in any manner employed in the administration or aiding 
in the performance of the business or the protection of the interests 
of the „ as servants or as counsel, or otherwise; as all these, 
at least, wonld have been clearly impeachable under the English prec- 
edents. And the Senator from Iowa, [Mr. WriGHT,] who adopts, 
upon this point, the same argument as the Senator from Vermont, 
boldly accepts this consequence, which, it must be admitted, is inev- 
itable from such premises, and, in answer to the Senator from New 
York, holds that persons acting merely as counsel for the United States 
wonld be impeachable. 

But unless we are to overrule and wholly disregard the solemn de- 
cision of the Senate in the Blount case (and if we are to be bound by 
any precedent whatever, it mast be the decision of this, onr own court) 
no such doctrine can be maintained; for it was the very ground and 
the sole and express ground of that decision, the very premises upon 
which the conclusion of his non-liability to impeachment was drawn, 
that none but “ civil officers of the United States” were impeachable, 
and that therefore, though Blount was a Senator, he wasn t impeach- 
able, not being a civil officer of the United States, “within the mean- 
ing of the Constitution ;” and there is certainly no other provision of 
the Constitution which has been claimed or can be claimed to confine 
impeachment to “civil officers of the United States,” except the provis- 
ion of the fourth section of the second article. The inference is there- 
fore absolutely irresistible, that they looked upon this section as lim- 
iting the power of impeachment to the parties mentioned in this sec- 
tion; and so Judge Story treats it, and expresses his opinion to that 
effect without any reservation or doubt whatever. (See section 790 
et seq.) But this is not left to mere inference, conclusive as that is. 
It is in legal effect, expressed in the Blount case that this very section 
is the one to which they allude for this limitation to “civil officers.” 
Let us see. The plea to the jurisdiction, in legal effect, set up two 
grounds: one that he was not a Senator of the United States at the 
time, &c., and, second, that, even if he was a Senator, he was not a 
civil officer of the United States, within the meaning of the fourth 
section of the second article of the Constitution, to which it expressly 
refers. (See the plea, Annals of Congress, volume 2; Wharton’s State 
Trials.) The first und was answered on the argument, accord- 
ing to the admitted fact of the case, that he was a Senator of the 
United States at the time when the acts charged were done and when 
impeached, which was true; and this point thereafter seems to have 
made no figure in the case, and quite clearly had nothing to do with 
the decision. The argument and the decision turned upon the sec- 
ond ground, whether a Senator was a civil officer of the United States 
within the meaning of the fourth section, article 2. Turn, now, to 
the decision. 

The first resolution offered to the Senate, and of course, as suffi- 
ciently appears upon its face, this must have been offered by one of 
the Senators in favor of the jurisdiction, and it will be seen that even 
these resolutions go upon the admission that none but civil officers 
of the United States are liable to impeachment under the Constitu- 
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tion—which refers, of course, to this fourth section, as there is no 
other to which it could refer for such a p but asserts never- 
theless that Blount (being a Senator) was such civil officer, (January 


7, 1799 :) 

That William Blouat was a civil officer of the United States within the 
meaning of the Constitution of the United States, and therefore liable to be im- 
peached by the House of Representatives; 

That as the articles of impeachment og he with high crimes and misde- 
meanors sup) to have been committed while he was a Senator of the United 
States, his plea ought to be overruled. (See Annals of Congress, volame 2, page 
2318, Wharton's State Trials, page —.) 

The vote upon the resolution was 11 for, and 14 against it; so that 
it failed; showing that, by 14 to 11 the Senate determined, in effect, 
that a Senator of the United States is not a“ civil officer of the United 
States,” and was not therefore im hable. This is clearly enough 
shown by the vote afterward en on the lith day of February, 
offered manifestly by some one opposed to the jurisdiction, as follows: 

The court is of the opinion that the matter alleged in the of the defendant, 
is sufficient in law to show that this court ought not to hold jurisdiction of said im- 
SCC Annals of Congress, volume 2, 
as al 

The vote upon this shows the Senators divided exactly by the same 
number, there being 14 for and 11 against it. Then look to the judg- 
ment and its announcement to the managers, which is in the follow- 
ing language: 

The court, after having given the most mature and serious consideration to the 
uestion and to the full and able arguments urged on both sides, has come to the 
lecision which I am now about to deliver. 

The court is of opinion that the matter alleged in the plea of the defendant is 
suficient in law to show that this court corns not 10 hald jurisdiction of said im- 
peachment; and the said impeachment is (Page 3319, volume 2 of An- 
nals of Congress.) 

Thus showing that the plea in effect asserting that none but civil 
officers of the United States could be impeached under the fourth 
section of the second article (which was expressly referred to) was 
sustained by the Senate, and on this ground the impeachment was 
dismissed. 

Who does not see that the whole conclusion rests immediately and 
entirely upon the ground, that none but civil officers of the United 
States could be impeached under the Constitution, that this is the en- 
tire premises from which the conclusion is drawn? Of what conse- 
quence was it to inquire whether a Senator was a “ civil officer of the 
United States,” if he could just us well be impeached whether a civil 
officer or not? And where in the Constitution does the limitation of 
the power of impeachment come from, if not from this section 4? It 
cannot be pretended there is any other limitation of this kind in the 
Constitution. Is it not perfectly clear, then, that the Senate treated 
this fourth section as such limitation or an enumeration of all parties 
intended by the Constitution tobe impeachable? But finally let me 
ask, if this fourth section does not confine their power of impeach- 
ment “to civil officers of the United States,” all of whom the Consti- 
tution provides shall be commissioned by the President, (article 2, 
section 3, also article 2, section 2,) why are not Senators and Repre- 
sentatives also impeachable? Why are not military and naval offi- 
cers also impeachable? Members of both Houses of Parliament and 
military and naval officers were, I think, clearly impeachable in En- 

iand. And if we are at liberty to determine the classes of persons 
iable to impeachment by English precedents, I can see no reason why 

all military and naval officers and Senators and Members of the House 
are not as clearly impeachable here as they ever were in England. 
And this must, I think, be the inevitable result, unless the fourth 
section of article 2 limits the power to the parties there mentioned. 
And yet it has been expressly admitted by some Senators who sus- 
tain the jurisdiction in the present case, and tacitly admitted, I think, 
by several of them, that the power, under our Constitution, does not 
extend to military and naval officers: and no one has yet contended 
in this discussion that it extends to Senators and Representatives or 
to military or naval officers. I do not know whether the Senator 
from Vermont claims that it extends to military and naval officers. 

Mr. DAWES. Does not the same removal aud disqualification fol- 
low a sentence cashiering an officer in the military and naval service 
as the Cotas imposes upon other officers on conviction by im- 

chment 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. That may be so. But do not the same con- 
sequences follow upon-conviction by indictment in a criminal court 
for the very offenses charged 5755 Mr. Belknap? If the fact of such 
liability to disqualification, without impeachment, can be alleged asa 
reason why impeachment should not be sustained in the ene case, I 
do not see why it should not be equally efficacious in the other. Both 
stand uponthe same ground, the authority of an act of Con only, 
and not the Constitution. Is it denied that by the English law, or 
rather precedent, military and naval officers are impeachable? I 
have not hunted the precedents, taking it for granted that all of the 
older as well as more modern English writers who assert the power 
of impeachment to extend to all the Kinga subjects, knew better 
than any Senator here how the fact was. But, 1 read from Comyn’s 
Digest, which I sent for a few minutes since, title Jucécature of 
Parliament, 31, the following passages which show instances of the 
impeachment of naval officers for official delinquency in office, and 
there can be no reason for supposing that it did not extend as well to 
military officers, though, as I have not lately posted myself in English 
history, I do not happen at this moment to recollect an instance; but 


one Senators doubtless may. I read from Comyn, at the place cited 
above: 


The Dake of Buckingham was impeached, for that he, being admiral, neglected 
the safeguard of the sea. (Kush, 308.) 

The Earl of Oxford, that he hazarded the navy and had neglected to take ships 
of the enemy, 8 May, 1701, and for selling taken as admiral, for his own use, 
without accounting for a tenth to others, 8 May, 1701. (Ibid. L. 39.) 


I will here say that I see nothing in this book, and recollect noth- 
ing in any other English work, ancient or modern, making any dis- 
tinction between different classes of subjects, whether officers or not, 
subject to impeachment, nor anything which tends to controvert the 
assertion of so many English writers, that all the King’s subjecis 
were impeachable. 

Mr. THURMAN. Does the Senator remember any particular in- 
stance of an impeachment of a strictly private person in no way con- 
nected with office ? 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. I have not looked for any. When I find all 
the English writers from the earliest times asserting in effect that all 
British subjects are liable to it, and no English authority anywhere 
intimating any distinction between classes subject to it, nor that any 
but the king are not, the Senator will pardon me if I say I have more 
contidence in this uniform testimony of the English writers who had 
the best opportunity to know, than I have in the Senator, or any Sen- 
ator here, who infers that all these English writers were in error sim- 
ply because he has not found an instance. 

f he were to apply the same reasoning to the common law gener- 
ally, and deny everything to be law for which he could not find a de- 
cided case in the year books or in any English reports, he would leave 
very large gaps in the English common law. 

The fact undoubtedly is that many principles of the common law 
as well relating to the power of impeachment as to anything else, had 
become settled before the earliest reports or parliamentary records 
now extant, though the mode of exercising the power of impeach- 
ment has undergone several changes since the parliamentary records 
still extant. 

I turn now to some miscellaneous citations from Comyn’s Digest, 
lying before me, which happen to be on and near the page just cited, 
and which, in a miscellaneons manner, may tend to show for what 
offenses an impeachment would lie in England, and therefore for what 
they would lie here, if the fourth section of the second article does 
not limit the offenses for which impeachment may be sustained. 

And if this fourth section does not limit the parties liable to im- 

achment, it does not limit the offenses for which it may be sustained. 

Vor is there anything elsewhere in the Constitution which would con- 
fine impeachments to “treason, bribery, and other high crimes and 
misdemeanors.” 

I read these miscellaneous examples, showing for what a man may 
be impeached. “The Earlof Bristol was impeached (2 Carolus) that 
he counseled against a war with Spain when that king affronted us, to 
the dishonor and detriment of the realm, (arnas 3,1 Rushworth, 250 ;) 
that he advised a toleration of papists, (1 Rushworth, 251;) that he en- 
ticed the king to popery, (id., 252, 262;) the Spencers, that they gave 
bad counsel to the king, (4 Institutes, 54;) the Earl of Oxford, that 
he advised a prejudicia , (8th May, 1701.) 

It is true these were privy councilors, but the offense was in giving 
advice to the king. If the offenses here for which a pey may be 
impeached are the same as in England, (and without the limitation 
of the fourth section, article 2, as upon the argument of those who 
support the jurisdiction they must be,) how many Senators may be 
impeachable for advice given to the President, especially in reference 
to appointments? Is such advice one of the “ high misdemeanors” 
mentioned in the Constitution ? 

But what shall we say of advising the toleration of papists? This, 
according to the English law of impeachment, was as much an im- 

hable offense as bribery or any other crime or misdemeanor ; 
and npon the argument in favor of the jurisdiction here I see nothing 
to prevent its impeachment. There certainly is not, unless the fourth 
section operates as a limitation to the crimes and misdemeanors there 
mentioned, or the first amendment of the Constitution may so operate. 
And who in this country would not be liable to impeachment for this 
cause? Who does not advise the toleration of papists ? 

Again, the Spencers, father and son, were impeached, among other 
things, “for that they put good magistrates out of office and ad- 
vanced bad.” (4 Institutes, page 53.) How many Presidents and 
Secretaries might have been impeached here, if thisis an impeachable 
ee N and how many- Senators, as accessories before or after the 
fact 

Lord Halifax was impeached for obtaining grants of money for- 
feited for rebellion, (9 June, 1701,) for obtaining grants of money 
when there was a war and heavy taxes, and grants out of the king's 
woods, (L. 39,) and so on. 

But, to come back now to Blonnt’s case, which clearly settled the 
point that none but civil officers of the United States are impeachable, 
and that section 4 of article 2 of the Constitution was intended as an 
enumeration of all the parties liable to impeachment and of the 
offenses for which they were impeachable, I will say that decision has, 
from the day when it was made, been approved as sound law aud met 
the general approval of the legal profession and of the people; and, 
in my opinion, to chauge or overturn it now would be justly looked 
upon as revolutionary. I must, therefore, for this aud other reasons 
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already given, with diffidence, and I may say with reluctance, dis- 
agree with the conclusion of the Senator from Vermont and other Sen- 
ators who have adopted his views, and hold Judge Story’s view to be 
founded upon the sounder and the better reasons, and upon authority 
of a decision of this high tribunal itself. 

My friend from Vermont also made, or attempted to make, an ar- 
gument in support of the jurisdiction, based upon the use of the word 
“ person,” in section 3, article 1: x 

And no person shall be convicted witbout the concurrence of two-thirds of the 
members present. 

I agree with the Senator, and do not suppose any Senator will dis- 
agree, that, notwithstanding the Constitution in express terms speaks 
of the impeachment of the President, Vice-President, and other civil 
officers, yet, when a man who is an officer is prosecuted for an official 
crime, it is, when we come down to precise accuracy, the man, the 
person holding the office, who is prosecuted, and that the punishment 
on conviction is a personal punishment, not official; that, when he is 
removed from office, it is the man whois removed from the office, and 
not the office from the man. But these considerations only go to 
show that the use of the word “ person,” instead of officer, in the 
clause cited, whether the man is impeachable after the termination 
of his office or only while he continues in office, was correct, and en- 
tirely and equally correct, upon either view. The Senator will there- 
fore permit me to say, with all deference, that he seems to me to have 
drawn a very large conclusion from very narrow premises, when he 
infers from the use of this word in this connection, that a man can be 
impeached when out of office, when the use of the word is just as 
consistent with the conclusion that he cannot. Unaided and alone, 
I certainly could not have drawn such an inference from such prem- 
ises,and Iam equally unable to accomplish the task with the pow- 
erfnl aid of the Senator himself; and he will pardon me for saying 
that his own effort in that direction seemed to me a little too much 
like gah 2 at straws. 

Mr. President, my conclusions upon the main question are— 

First. That the main, direct, and primary purpose of impeachment 
is to put a man out of the office he may hold at the time of the im- 
peachment. 

Second. As a secondary and auxiliary safeguard against future 
miscondnet in office after he has been convicted and expelled, to 
keep him out of that and all other civil offices of the United States; 
or, in other words, that the disqualification is but a discretionary in- 
cident of removal from office; and, therefore, 

Third. That disqualification can only be im in addition to, 
and as a sequence of, the judgment of removal, and not as a single 
and substantive punishment. j 

I see no absurdity in this result. The respondent is still liable to 
be indicted in the proper criminal court and punished to the full ex- 
tent of the punishment prescribed by the statute creating the offense; 
and the sacred right of a trial by jury is not to be disregarded, except 
in the clearest and most extreme cases. 

These views render it necessary that I should also consider the 
other questions involved in the case. 

And first, as to the fractional argument, the argument based upon 
the fractions of a day. And here allow me to say that, with my nn- 
sophisticated habits of looking at things as they are in fact, stripped 
ofall mere forms and fictitious coverings, I certainly did not expect 
to live to hear it asserted in the United States Senate, upon a great 
state trial, that, though, upon the facts as they are admitted to be, 
the defendant is not liable to impeachmeut—and this argument pro- 
ceeds upon this admission and has no bearing without it—we are at 
liberty, by a pure fiction, known to be and shown upon the record to be 
false, to exercise a jurisdiction based upon that falsehood and convict 
the defendant upon a pure fiction known to ourselves and the world to 
be a palpable lie. I am not ignorant of the fact that there are man 
fictions of law contrived for the purpose of justice in civil cases, whic 
are or should be, always liable to contradiction when the rights of par- 
ties require it. I will not deny that precedents may be found in courts 
of law, especially in past ages, where fictions have been resorted to 
in criminal cases, to the prejudice of the defendant; for there is no 
enormity for which such precedents may not be found, 

But when such precedents are invoked to show that the jurisdic- 
tion of a criminal court or the punishment of a defendant charged 
with arcrime can be sustained npon a pure fiction, contrary to the 
known facts appearing upon the. records, these precedents may be 
piled mountains high, and I shall treat them all with the contempt 
that all such falsehoods, urged for such purposes, deserve, in an age 
and a country of liberty and law. 

Precedents standing upon palpable absurdities should share the fate 
of the absurdity upon which they stand. 

But let us examine the fiction in the present case. Belknap re- 
signed at 10.20 a. m.; his resignation was announced in the House at 
noon, or a little after, and late in the afternoon the vote of impeach- 
ment was adopted. It is now claimed that the law takes no notice 
of the fractions of a day, and therefore Belknap must be regarded as 
in office the entire day, or that the vote of impeachment must be re- 
garded as having taken place at the beginning of the day, or at least 
before the resignation—for it makes no difference in which shape the 
falsehood is put, or whether it relate backward or forward. False- 
hoods and fictions are very elastic, and very convenient to convict a 
defendant or to sustain a jurisdiction which cannot be sustained upon 


the truth of the case; especially if this fiction or falsehood cannot he 
contradicted and the actual precedence of the respective events shown 
as they occurred; and it is insisted we cannot inquire into the fact 
at what time of the day either fact took plane, nor which preceded 
the other; but the whole day must be taken for both, because the 
law takes no notice of the fractions of a day. 

This makes a very pretty argument, and it is a great pity to spoil 
it by putting a case. But duty compels us to do a great many un- 
pleasant things. Say that on the same day that Belknap resigned a 
successor was appointed and confirmed—as well he might be—or take 
the case which did happen, of another Secretary assigned to the 
duties of the office on the same day and hour of the resignation, and 
that successor, or the officer so assigned, had, on the afternoon of the 
same day, been guilty of bribery or other impeachable offense. He 
is impeached; and on the trial he denies that he was Secretary of 
War or in charge of the duties of the office on that day, and to prove 
it shows by the record, or by Mr. Belknap himself, perhaps, that he, 
Belknap, was Secretary on the morning of that day, and stops there. 
Has he not made out a complete defense, if the fractions of a day 
cannot be inquired into? And as the fiction may just as well relate 
backward to the beginning of the day as forw: to its close, why 
might not Belknap defend himself for bribery committed on the morn- 
ing of that day, by showing that on that day another Secre had 
been assigned to fill the office, whose assignment and responsibility 
must relate back to the first moment of the day ? Now, in the case of 
these overlapping fictions would not every Senator admit that the 
truth ought to be allowed to escape between them? 

I think I may safely submit it to the candor and good sense of the 
Senate that the succession of events or acts happening on the same 
day, and having relations to or affecting each other, may and ought 
always to be shown, whether in a civil or criminal case, as mmeh as 
if they had happened on different days; and that our jurisdiction 
and the prosecution by impeachment can be maintained upon no such 
trivial falsehood, contradicted by the face of the record. 

As to the question, admitting that a resignation in ordinary cases 
before the vote of impeachment would defeat the impeachment, would 
it have the same effect though made for the purpose of avoiding the 
im hment? Upon this question I can entertain no doubt. The 
defendant had a perfect legal right to do the act, to make the resig- 
nation, and this cannot be rendered illegal or deprived of its legiti- 
mate effect, whatever his motive might have been, nor can that be in- 
quired into, 

These views render the other point contained in the resolution of 
the Senate in relation to the pleading, immaterial, and I therefore 
express no opinion upon it. 

n conclusion, I must express my thanks for the indulgence of the 
Senate, and my regret that I have been compelled to differ with so 
many able Senators whose legal opinions I always respect and with 
whom I have generally agreed. 


Remarks of Mr. Christiancy on the resolution offered by him May 29, 1876. 


The question recurring on the second resolution of Mr. THURMAN, 
as amended, 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY moved to amend the said resolution by strik- 
ing out all after the word “resolved” and in lieu thereof inserting: 

Whereas the Constitution of the United States provides that no person shall be 
convicted on impeachment without the concurrence of two-thirds of the members 
present; and whereas more than one-third of all the members of the Senate have 
already pronounced their conviction that they have no right or power to adjudge 
or try a citizen holding no public office or trast when impeached by the House of 
Representatives; and whereas the respondent, W. W. Belknap, was not when im- 

hed an officer, but a private citizen of the United States, and of the State of 
owa; and whereas said Belknap has, since proceedings of impeachment were com- 
menced afgainst him, been indicted and now awaits trial before a judicial court 
for the same offenses charged in the articles of impeachment, which indictment is 
pursuant to a statute requiring in case of conviction (in addition to fine and im- 
1 an infliction of the utmost judgment which can follow impeachment 

any case, namely, disqualification ever again to hold office: 
Prepon That in view of the foregoing facts it is inexpedient to proceed further 
case. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. Mr. President, it being now manifest that 
considerably more than one-third of the Senators present on tbis trial 
believe there is no jurisdiction in the Senate to try this impeachment, 
I think the resolution I have submitted makes the proper disposition 
of the case, Ido not propose to argue the question at length, but to 
state briefly my reasons for this conclusion. 

The Constitution declares that— 

No person shall be convicted without the concurrence of two-thirds of the mem- 
bers present. 

What is necessary to,and what is included in, the conviction here 
alluded to? But one answer can be given to this question, and that 
is, every constituent element, both of law and fact, necessary to con- 
stitute a valid conviction ; and the first and most important of all 
these is the jurisdiction of the tribunal before whom the trial is to be 
had and the conviction pronounced, the right and power to try the 
case at all or to declare the conviction. If there be no such juris- 


diction, no such power to try, any determination we may make, 
any conviction we may pronounce, will be simply brutum fulmen, so 
much empty air; for there will be no power to swear a witness in 
the canse and all testimony of witnesses, though given under the 
forms of an oath, must be extrajudicial, without the sanction of an 


oath, and therefore not evidence which this tribunal have a right to 
hear or to act upon. From these considerations it is manifest that 
this question of jurisdiction, though a question of law, is inseparably 
connected with, and involved in, every question of fact which may 
arise in the cause. 

It is fallacious, therefore, to say that this, being a mere question of 
law, may be determined by a bare majority, and that the only con- 
currence of two-thirds required by the Constitution is upon the facts 
of the case or those facts and the law which would be applicable to 
them on the hypothesis that we have jurisdiction. 

All the questions which can ever arise in any trial are questions of 
law, questions of fact, and questions of the application of the law to 
the facts; and these last are mixed questions of law and fact, when 
the same person or body which finds the facts also applies the law 
to the facts and declares the combined result of both, like a jury in 
giving a general verdict. ; 

But there is this difference between a jury and the Senate sitting 
as a court of impeachment, that the jury in matters of law are sub- 
ject to the instruction of the court presiding over their deliberations 
and giving them instructions upon the law which they are bound to 
follow; and in giving their general verdict they find the facts and 
apply to them the law as given them by the court. Besides, a jury 
have generally a right to decline the application of the law to the 
facts by finding a special verdict setting forth the facts found and 
leaving the court to apply the law. 

But in the Senate, on the trial of an impeachment, no such division 
of functions as to law and fact can be had. No court or officer pre- 
sides over us with power to give instructions upon or to determine 
matters of law. 

Every Senator, upon a trial on the merits, acts in the double i 
ity of judge and juror, and must for himself determine both the law 
and the facts and apply the one to the other according to his own 
convictions and judgment. And certainly no Senator can be any 
more bound by the opinion of any other Senator or any number of 
Senators upon a question of law than upon a question of fact. Each 
must not only draw his own inference from the evidence, but must 
apply, that evidence to the law as he understands it to be. 

It would therefore be just as absurd, under the constitutional pro- 
vision requiring the concurrence of two-thirds to convict, to hold 
that a bare majority have a right to bind the minority upon questions 
of law as to hold that they have the right to bind them upon matters 
of fact. Propositions of law are as much involved and as essential 
elements in a valid conviction as propositions of fact, and they are 
involved in every step taken on the trial. And if this were not so, 
if a bare majority could control the minority upon questions of law 
arising upon the trial of an impeachment, such bare majority might 
also in many cases establish every element essential to a valid con- 
viction in opposition to more than one-third of the Senate, 

Let us consider some of the phases of the case and the questions 
which must naturally be expected and which usually occur upon a 
trial. On a trial upon the facts in the preon case questions of the 
admissibility and of the materiality of evidence must SAUA be 
expected to arise and almost unavoidably do arise upon all trials of 
the kind. These are questions of law. Now a bare majority think 
any particular testimony or piece of evidence offered admissible or 
material, as the case may be, but more than one-third of the Senate 
think it inadmissible or immaterial. 

The bare majority, no doubt, may admit the evidence, but, in con- 
sidering its effect upon the case, the minority, if they act upon their 
own convictions, will of course pay no attention to the evidence or 

ive it any effect. Will any Senator claim that this minority are 
und to disregard their own convictions as to the effect of such evi- 
dence because the majority hold that effect to be different? Are the 
minority, I mean, bound thus to yield to the majority when the result 
is declared upon the question of guilt or innocence? Would not this 
be allowing a bare majority to control as well upon the facts as upon 
the law? And would not this effectually fritter away the whole sub- 
stance and effect of the provision requiring the concurrence of two- 
thirds to convict? 

If, then, the decision of a bare majority in admitting evidence 
which the minority think inadmissible or immaterial cannot control 
the minority as to the effect of the evidence or bind them to give it 
an effect which they do not believe that it has, can or ought such 
majority to control such minority upon the question whether any 
evidence is admissible, and compel them to give effect to evidence, 
all of which they believe inadmissible, because the Senate has no 
ower to try the case or to administer an oath, and because they be- 
eve all the testimony given in the case is extrajudicial, and that 
every witness may testify as he pleases without liability to the pains 
and penalties of perjury? 

Is it not manifest that every proposition of law and fact which con- 
stitutes a necessary element of a valid conviction must be found and 
sustained by the concurrence of two-thirds of all the members present! 
And that if one if those elements, without which the conviction could 
not be valid, may be established by less than two-thirds, any other 
necessary element—and therefore every other—may be established in 
the same way and by the same course of reasoning? And what ele- 
ment can be more necessary to a valid conviction than the jurisdic- 
tion to try the case and declare the conviction ? 

Upon any question or any matter not an essential ele ment of a valid 
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conviction there is no doubt a bare majority may decide; but upon 
any 1 of law or fact without the establishment of which no 
valid conviction could be had, I am compelled to consider any majority 
less than two-thirds as no majority in the constitutional sense, and of 
no more binding effect than the decision of a minority. 


Opinion of Mr. Whyte, 
Delivered May 20, 1876. 


Mr. WHYTE. Withont entering into an analysis of the pleadings 
in this case, or expressing any opinion as to the artistic mapner of 
their construction, it is sufficient that the broad question is evolved 
whether the accused can be tried for offenses alleged to have been 
committed while in office, upon an impeachment made after he ceased 
to be Secaetary of War? 

In my view of this case, it is not material to the point in issue to 
ascertain at what precise moment of time Mr. Belknap retired from 
the War Department. 

Whatever may be said as to the abstract question whether private 
persons, that is persons who have never been in office, may be im- 

ed, from a careful examination of the cases in the British Par- 
iament, from whose parliamentary law we have drawn the principles 
relating to impeachment, it is clear that except in few and rare in- 
stances prosecution by impeachment has by a long line of precedents 
been confined to offenses of an official character, and as against per- 
sons as well in office as those who have vacated their offices. I hold 
the opinion, therefore, that any person charged with the commission 
of crime while in office can be impeached after he has to be 
an officer, whether by expiration of his official termor by volu 
ignation. 

I believe there is no limitation as to the time when prosecution for 
impeachable offenses can be had, save in the sound discretion of the 
House of Representatives. 

Impeachment as a known method of procedure is ingrafted upon 
our Constitution. As it was understood and exercised at the period 
when the o ic law was framed, subject only to the limitations set 
forth distinctly in the Constitution, so it is now to be exercised. In 
the language of Professor Dwight, the Constitution “assumes the 
existence of this mode of trial in the law and silently points us to Eng- 
lish precedents for knowledge of details.” Mr. Webster, also, when 
defending Judge Prescott, and speaking of a clanse in the constitntion 
of Massachusetts similar to that in the Federal Constitution, said : 


The Constitution has given this body [the Senate] the power of trying impeach- 


res- 


ments without defining what an im ment is, and, therefore, necessarily intro- 
ducing with the term itself its usual and received definition and character and inci- 
dents which belong to it. 


Whenever foreign statutes are adopted into our legislation, the 
known and settled construction of those statutes by courts of law has 
been considered as silently incorporated into the acts. 

So of impeachment; as it was lated by the parliamentary law 
of England, soit is to be unde „with its specific limitations, how- 
ever, as part of the constitutional law of our country. 

The framers of the Constitution knew impeachment to be the 
mode of aceusation and trial of “statesmen for misdemeanors in the 
administration of government.” They knew that as early as the reign 
of Edward I the power of parliamentary impeachment had been ex- 
erted, and that judges convicted of exactions had been sentenced to 
severe penalties by the House of Lords; that during the reign of 
Ric II and under that of Henry VIII lord chancellors and arch- 
bishops and chief justices had fallen under a like condemnation ; 
that under King James I Lord Chancellor Bacon had been the snb- 
ject of impeachment, and Lord Finch and others had suffered during 
the reign of Charles I; that under Charles II chief justices of the 
King’s Bench and Common pleas and barons of the Exchequer had 
been impeached by the Commons for various great official crimes. 

Thus they had before them from various epochs of English history 
many instances of parliamentary impeachment. 

It would indeed belittle Madison and Hamilton, Sherman and 
Pinckney, and the other intellectual giants of that great conucil to 
suppose they did not understand in all its scope the power of im- 
peachment, which they were then importing into our federal form of 
government. Some of them had access to Comyn’s Digest, Bacou's 
and Viners Abridgments, Rushworth’s Historical Collections, and 
Selden’s Judicature of Parliament, and Howell’s State Trials; aud 
Pinckney had, indeed, sat at the feet of Gamaliel, for he had 
listened at Oxford to the splendid law lectures of Blackstone, which 
now as his Commentaries, more than a century after their delivery, 
are to be found in the hands of every law student in our land. They 
knew, also, that in this method of criminal procedure, since the time 
of Edward III, the House of Commons accused and the House of 
Lords tried. 80 they gave the sole power of impeachment to the 
House of Representatives and the sole power of trial to the Senate. 
Thus the trial by impeachment, without specially defining it, was 
sar ti from analogy to the English constitution. 

The makers of the Federal Constitution gave this power of trial by 
impeachment to the two Houses, as above stated, in all its plenitude, 
and then by subsequent special limitations restricted it in its details 
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wherever they intended its power to be restrained. The power itself 
they never intended to curtail; for, when they added “ high crimes 
and misdemeanors” to treason and bribery, Colonel Mason remarked: 


As bills of attainder, which have saved the British constitution, are forbidden, 


it is the more necessary to extend the power of impeachment.—Madison Papers, 
volume 3, page 1528. 


And it is remarkable if true, as asserted, (and from the similarity 
in the two instruments the assumption seems to be well founded,) 
that the impeachment clauses in article 1 of our Constitution were 
taken from the constitution of New York of 1777, drawn by John Jay; 
that the word “ officers” in the latter constitution is omitted in the 
Federal Constitution. If the New York constitution was intended to 
operate only on officers while in office, it is clear that the change in 
the words in the Federal Constitution by which “ person” or“ party” 
is substituted for “officer” was intended to give the power of im- 
peachment wider scope and to cover the cases of those who had gone 
out of office after the commission of offenses as well as those who were 
in office at the time of impeachment. 

The difference between the two Constitutions is thus shown: 


Constitution of the United States: 


The House of Representatives shall 
have the sole power of impeachment. * 
* * No person shall be convicted with- 


New York constitution, 1777: 


The power of impeaching all officers of 
the State for venal and athe 1 conduct 
in theirrespective offices (shal! | be vested 


in the representatives of the inas- out the concurrence of two-thirds of the 
sembly, * * No judgment of the members present. 

said court shall be valid unless it shall be 

axsrnted to by two-thirds’ part of the mem- 

bers then present, do. 


It is clear that it was “ persons” who were to be convicted, and not 
“ officers ” qua officers, at the period of conviction ; thus including ex- 
officers as well as incumbents of offices. 

The framers of the Federal Constitution also took into view the impro- 
priety of allowing the Vice-President to preside over the Senate during 
the trial of the President upon articles of impeachment, and so they 
provided that the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court should act as pre- 
siding officer of the Senate during such trial. In the interest of the 
accused, under the strong legal 13 of innocence, and to pro- 
tect against passion, it is seen they required two-thirds of the mem- 
bers present in the Senate to convict. They knew, also, that such 
was the high authority claimed for the court of Parliament that 
the House of Commons, in the reign of Charles II, in the case of the 
Earl of Danby, insisted that no pardon under the great seal should 
be p agis to an impeachment by the Commons of Great Britain, 
and this was finally enacted into statute law by 12 and 13 William 
III. chapter 2. 

And so they provided that no pardon of the President should be 
either pleadable in cases of impeachment or operative after sentence, 

They knew the unlimited power of the House of Lords to impose 
every kind of punishment upon the convicted, and remembering the 
extreme penalties which had been inflicted, and notably in the case 
of Lord Chancellor Bacon, who, notwithstanding his high dignity and 
great personal qualifications, on conviction had been fined £40,000, 
was ordered to be imprisoned in the tower during the king's pleasure, 
to be forever incapable of holding any office, place, or employment, 
and never again to sit in Parliament, or come within the verge of the 
court, they put a limitation on the judgment to be pronounced by 
the Senate, and put maximum bounds to its sentence in removal from 
office and disqualification in the future; but they left the courts of 
justice to vindicate the majesty of the law by indictment and crim- 

nal sentence as in other cases of infraction of the laws. 

They were not ignorant that in England, although it was claimed 
that all subjects were liable to impeachment, yet in rare instances, as 
I said before, had the power been exerted in any case of offense which 
was not official crime or the breach of public trust; so they left im- 
peachment where they found it in eer practice and hedged about 
private persons with trial for crime by jury; and the people in the 
States amplified this protection by fuller and clearer guarantees to 
accused private persons by the fifth and sixth articles of the amend- 
ments to the Constitution. They knew that in England officers who 
had been guilty of offenses while in office were impeachable after 
they left office. 

They had in mind that Lord Chancellor Somers had been impeached 
after he was out of office. 

They surely were aware of the case of Lord Chancellor Macclesfield 
who in 1724 was in the zenith of his worldly success; yet they had 
seen that, shortly after the bursting of the Sonth Sea bubble, the 
storm of indignation arose and he was compelled to resign his office. 
They knew full well that, after his resignation, in January, 1725, pro- 
ceedings were originated in the House of Commons, and subsequently, 
after a strong speech from Sir George Oxenden, the Earl of Maccles- 
field was impeached. They had immediately before their eyes the 
case of Warren Hastings. They knew that he had left India in June, 
1785, having surrendered the keys of office. He returned to England, 
where he was joyfully received by his friends. 

On the 10th of May, 1786, Mr. Burke accused him at the bar of the 
Honse of Lords in the name of the Commons of England. Prelim- 
inary proceedings were conducted during the session of Parliament 


in 1787, and this case, as we have seen, was referred to on the Sth day 
of September, 1747, by Colonel Mason, when the clause relating to 
the removal of the President on impeachment and conviction for 
treason and bribery was under consideration in the convention, as 
will be seen by reference to the Madison Papers, volume 3, page 1528. 
He said, “ Treason, as defined in the Constitution, will not reach many 
great and dangerous offenses. Hastings is not guilty of treason.” , 

This case was thus fresh before them; and having placed several 
limitations on the matter of impeachment, they were silent on this im- 
portant point, and made no question of the right to impeach a party 
guilty of official crime after he had ceased to be an officer. Besides, 
the objection of Mr. Pinckney, that the President ought not to be 
impeachable while in office is the only proposition for any limitation 
of the time when an offender was to A impeachable; and this is the 
very converse of the theory that he was impeachable after he had 
vacated his office. 

Giving due weight to the adverse argument based on the expedi- 
ency of trying a man for official crime after he is out of office and 
the danger of partisan impeachments, yet, under the sense of duty 
which impels me to decide this question judicially, I can come to no 
other conclusion than that, as there is no limitation to the punish- 
ment of crime except by express statutory enactment—and there is 
none in the Constitution as to the time when impeachments will lie 
its framers meant, as Mr. Rawle has expressed it, that“ persons liable 
to impeachment are those who ‘are or have been in public office.” 
And I adopt this language of John Quincy Adams, as quoted by Mr. 
Manager Hoar: 


I hold, therefore, that o President of the United States, every Secretary of 
State, aba i officer impeachable by the laws of the country, is liable twenty years 
after his office expired as he is while he continues in office. z 


And this very doctrine will do as much as any one principle can to 
restore the purity of our Government and elevate the standard of 
official qualitication. 

The fourth section of the second article of the Constitution has, in 
my judgment, nothing whatever to do with the matter of jurisdiction 
in cases of impeachment. That had been granted al y. On the 
contrary, this was a clause, absolutely mandatory in its character, 
for the removal of officers who were in office at the time of their im- 
peachment and conviction. It was solely to accomplish the removal 
of the convicted officers; and this is clear froin the fact that when it 
was first inserted in the Constitution (then limited as it was to the 
Chief Magistrate) it is called, as will be seen on page 1434 of the third 
volume Madison apers, “the clause for the removal of the President 
on impeachment,” 

It was a limitation upon the official term of a person who, as Presi- 
dent, had been impeached and convicted of “treason, bribery, or 
other high crimes and misdemeanors,” but not a limitation on the 
power of impeachment. It was inserted in the article of the Consti- 
tution defining the Executive department, as indicating how the ofti- 
cial term of four years for the President could be cut short, and the 
insertion of “ Vice-President and all civil officers of the United States” 
was an afterthought, in no way 1 or modifying the pu 
for whieh this clause was originally inserted in the Constitution. That 
purpose was to compel the Senate on impeachment and conviction of 
the “ President, Vice-President and all civil officers of the United 
States,” for treason, &c., to remove them. The language is, they 
“shall be removed from office.” 


The language is imperative ; it leaves you no discretion ; cannot stop short 
of removal from office ; you cannot prec it. ee) 


The clause was inserted for this specific purpose; to accomplish 
nothing more; to leave you in such case power to do nothing less. 

Much stress has been laid upon the case of Senator Blount, (Whar- 
ton’s State Trials 200,) as establishing the doctrine that none but civil 
officers can be impeached, that is, persons in office at the time of im- 
peachment; bnt I can draw no such conclusion from that case. All 
that was decided therein in point of law was that a Senator is not a 
civil officer of the United States and cannot be impeached. The part; 
impeachable must have been an officer of the United States in real- 
ity, and, as a Senator is not an officer of the United States, he is no 
wore liable to impeachment by the House of Representatives than 
any other officer of any of the States of the Union. A Senator for 
official crime or misconduct is liable to expulsion from the Senate, as 
was done in Blount’s case; and that poo was afterward fol- 
lowed in the expulsion of Mr. Smith, of Ohio, who was charged with 
being connected with the Burr conspiracy. The Constitution pro- 
tects the people against the misconduct of Representatives or Sen- 
ators by leaving to the respective Houses of Congress the parliament- 
ary power of expulsion of their unworthy e ee 

In accordance with these views I do not deem it necessary to con- 
sider any question relating to the time or circumstances under which 
the Reg eee of the late Secretary of War was tendered or ac- 
cepted, but considering bim out of office on the 2d day of March, 
1876, I hold that the Senate is bound under the Constitution to take 
jurisdiction of thiscase. The demurrer should be overruled, and goin 
back to the first defect in the pleadings the plea should be overrule 
and the accused should be required to answer or plead further to the 
articles of impeachment. 


Opinion of Mr. Mitchell, 
Delivered May 22, 1876. 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, the conclusions I have reached 
on the issne presented, by what is in substance and legal effect the 
plea of the respondent to the jurisdiction of the Senate, shall be 
stated briefly, and without unnecessary elaboration as to the reasons 
guiding me. 

The Government of the United States is one of limited powers, the 
Constitution being the grant, consequently no exercise of any power 
upon the part of Con or either branch thereof, can be justified 


unless the authority for such exercise can be plainly traced either to- 


some express grant in the Constitution, or to one necessarily implied 
from the terms of that instrument. 

Before proceeding to an examination of the different clauses of the 
Constitution I will state that I do not deem it proper either to discuss 
or decide any of the many questions that have been suggested dur- 
ing the progress of this proceeding which are immaterial to the de- 
aden of the question now before this court. For instance, I do not 
feel called upon to answer, either publicly or in my own mind, as to 
the precise catalogue of offenses that are impeachable under our 
Constitution, nor whether a military officer may or may not be im- 
peached, nor whether a person in office may be impeached for an 
offense committed prior to the time he took office, and when he was 
a private citizen, nor whether a person in office is impeachable for a 
high crime or misdemeanor committed prior to the time he entered 
upon that particular office, and while he was holding another office. 
The decision of these questions as well as many others that have been 
suggested and ed during this discussion is not absolutely essen- 
tial to the determination of the issues now before the Senate, which 
stripped of all complication are simply and purely these: 

First. Is the person, William W. Belknap, who has been a civil 
officer of the United States, but who is not now such officer, and was 
not at the inception of these Licker see, subject to impeachment 
for au impeachable offense committed while in such office, without 
regard to the question as to how he was disrobed of office, whether 
by resignation, removal, or expiration of his term! 

Second. If he is not, then does the fact that he resigned to escape 
impeachment, or the fact that his resignation oceurred on the same 
day that he was impeached, make any difference! 

Should the former question be decided in the affirmative, then the 
latter also, and those incident to it, become immaterial. Strivin 
therefore to keep steadily in view the precise questions before us, 
will state briefly my conclusion, and the reasuns that lead to it. 

What are the powers conferred by the Constitution, either by ex- 
press nt or by necessary implication, upon the House of Repre- 
sentatives to impeach and the Senate to try the person impeached ? 
What is the nature and extent of the original grant, and what, if 
any, are the limitations or restrictions upon it? 

10 giving construction to the Constitution for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the character and limits of any of its granted powers, all its 
provisions bearing upon the particular subject under consideration 
should be considered and construed together, and in such manner as 
to give legitimate effect to each part, and harmony to all. 

Section 2 of article 1 of the Constitution provides, among other 
things, as follows: 


The House of Representatives shall choose their Speaker and other officers, and 
shall have the sole power of impeachment, 


Iregard this as an express, distinct, paire absolute, and unquali- 
fied grant of jurisdictional power to the House of Representatives to 
impeach. It is not, as has been suggested by the honorable Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Morton] and others, a mere assignment of the part the 
House is to act in the execution, jointly with the Senate, of a power 

granted elsewhere in the Constitution. It is not merely functional but 
urisdictional; not directory as to manner of procedure, but substan- 

tive as to gra of power. It is itself the source of the power to im- 
one and not merely a direction in the execution of such power. 

he grant is express, plenary, unqualified, unlimited, without any 
word of restraint save that of exclusiveness, and this of course does 
not operate upon the House of Representatives but rather upon every 
other Department and officer of Government and upon all private 
ms as well. “Shall have the sole power of impeachment;” that 

is to say no other Department, or branch, or officer of the Govern- 
ment, nor shall any private person exercise this power, but the House 
of Representatives shall have the power of impeachment. The first 

“section of article 1 of the Constitution provides as follows : 


All legislative ers herein granted shall be vested in a Congress of the United 
States which consist of a te and House of Representatives. 


Mark the language: not all legislative powers, not all the unlim- 
ited powers of legislation known to the English Parliament, but all 
legislative powers herein granted. The clause assumes that in sub- 
sequent parts of the Constitution there will be a separate grant, spe- 
cific or by necessary implication, of the identical powers of legislation 
which it is provided by this clause shall be vested in “n Congress.” 
Here then it may with propriety be said that this clause is not a juris- 
dictional grant of the various powers of legislation, but simply ades- 
ignation of the depository that shall receive and exercise these pow- 


ers, namely, a “ Congress of the United States which shall consist of 
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a Senate and House of Representatives.” But compare with this the 
last clause of section 2 in article 1 relating to impeachment : 
The House of Representatives shall have the sole power of impeachment. 


Is there any assumption here that further on in that instrament 
there is to be a separate grant, either expressly or by implication, of 
the powers of impeachment? Most certainly not. Is there anything 
in this language that would justify the construction that it is merely 
functional and not jurisdictional; that it was intended merely as a 
designation of a particular branch of the Government to perform 
one part in the proceedings of impeachment, the jurisdictional power 
of which was to be granted in a subsequent section? Clearly. to 
my mind, not. Had such been the intention of the framers of the 
Constitution, it seems to me they would have employed restrictive 
language similar to that used in the clause designating the repository 
of all legislative powers. They would have said, “The House of 
Representatives shall have the sole power of impeachment herein 
granted;” or, “All powers of impeachment herein granted shall be 
vested in the House of Representatives ;” and so also in the clause re- 
lating to the trial of impeachments. If it had been the intention to 
simply designate a certain tribunal as the authority to execute cer- 
tain powers otherwise and in another section specifically or by nec- 
essary implication granted, instead of saying “the Senate shall have 
the sole power to try all impeachments,” they would have employed 
different langnage; they would have followed the precedent laid 
down in the first section of the first article, and said, “ The sole power 
herein granted to try all impeachments shall be vested in the Sen- 
ate;” or, “The Senate shall have the sole power herein granted to 
try all impeachments ;” or, as in the clauses relating to executive 
and judicial power, they would, after designating the different arms 
of the Government that shall carry on the proceedings in impeach- 
ment, have proceeded to say, in the same connection, to what cases 
the impeachment power should extend, both as to person and offense. 

But it is said the clause which in section 1 of article 2 declares that 
“the executive power shall be vested in a President of the United 
States of America” is in conflict with this argument and opposed to 
the construction I give to the clause in section 2 article 1 in reference 
to impeachment. Most assuredly not, for the simple reason that the 
Const: tution, after declaring that “the executive power shall be vested 
in a President,” proceeds in the very same breath, in the same article, 
in the appropriate place in that instrument, and under the proper 
head, to designate in specific terms what that power shall be. For 
instance, “ Shall have power, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, to make treaties, to nominate and appoint embassadors, 
other public ministers and consuls, judges of the Supreme Court, and 
all other officers of the United States whose appointments are not in 
the Constitution otherwise provided for; to fill up all vacancies that 
may happen during a recess of the Senate, to convene both Houses on 
extraordinary occasions, and in case of disagreement to adjourn them 
to such time as he shall think proper, Kc. And so in reference ro 
the clause in section 1, article 3, which declares that— 

The judicial power of the United States shall be vested in one Supreme Court. 


Here again the framers of the Constitution proceed in the same arti- 
cle, in the appropriate place and under the proper head, to state to 
what cases the judicial power shall extend, and enumerate them at 
length. But where is the clause in the Constitution which declares 
that the powers of impeachment shall extend to certain cases, either 
as to person or offense? Sup the Constitution had stopped in 
speaking of judicial power with the simple declaration that “the 
judicial power of the United States shall be vested in one Supreme 
Court and such inferior courts as the Congress may from time to time 
ordain and establish,” could it be contended that there was no grant 
of judicial power to the Government of the United States? Clearly 
not, and would not all admit in such a case that in determining what 
that power was we would look to the history of jurisprudence in 
England? And so in reference to the clause in section 2 of article 1 
in reference to impeachment. 

But suppose section 1, article 1. were all there was in that instru- 
ment on the subject of legislative power. It is clear no power of leg- 
islation whatever would have been granted to Congress, becanse that 
clause declares that “all legislative power herein granted shall be 
vested in a Congress of the United States.” That clause, then, is a 
mere declaration of the particular branch or department of the Gov- 
ernment that shall exercise all legislative power, and not a jurisdic- 
tional grant of the power itself. This clause is indeed functional and 
not jurisdictional, and in this it differs widely,in my judgment, from 
the clanses in sections 2 and 3 of article 1 in referencce to impeach- 
ment, which I regard as jurisdictional, and which, in my opinion, are 
the only clauses in the Constitution that do confer jurisdiction in im- 
peachment, if we may except that clause in paragraph 6 of section 3 
of article 1, which reads: “ When the President of the United States 
is tried, the Chief Justice shall preside,” which clause I think may very 
properly be construed as a necessarily implied grant of power to im- 

ach the President and thus enlarge in this respect the English par- 

iamentary power of impeachment by extending it to the executive 
head of the Government, for in England the king could not be im- 
peached. This would not be a forced or unreasonable construction 
of this clause, Still I incline to the opinion that without this clanse, 
or that of section 4, article 2 of the Constitution, the President would 
be impeachable under the general grant of power by the House to 
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impeach and the Senate to try, from the fact that the reason for the 
exemption of the king from impeachment does not hold good as to 
the President, namely, „that the king can dono wrong.” The Presi- 
dent, unlike the king, has the power to do wrong, and unfortunately 
sometimes exercises that power. The more reasonable construction, 
therefore, to be given to the clause “when the President of the 
United States is tried, the Chief Justice shall preside” is, that it was 
not intended as a jurisdictional grant of power to impeach the Presi- 
dent, but simply a recognition of such power previously granted 
belted rovision as to the officer that should preside when he was im- 
ached. 

ig what are we to understand by the phrase “ power of impeach- 
ment?” The Constitution does not define it. The framers of that 
instrument did not in their wisdom think proper to specify by limits 
the extent, the height or depth or breadth or volume of this power. 
Whatever the acer aa that power to be, however, according to 
the usages of Parliament at the time they inserted this clause in the 
Constitution; whatever the people of the United States understood 
by this phrase when they, in order to form a more perfect Union, or- 
dained and established the Constitution, whether wide enongh to 
include the right to impeach any n whomsoever for any offense 
whatsoever against any law or rule of morals of the land, or so lim- 
ited as to apply solely to civil officers of the Government while in 
office for offenses committed while in office, they granted it all to the 
House of Representatives, reserving no part of it to the States or to 
the people, vesting no portion of it anywhere else. Not the power of 
impeachment, however, that existed under the ler Parliamenti in 1376, 
when Richard Lyon was impeached for removing the staple of wool 
into France and loaning money at usurious rates; not the power nec- 
essarily that existed in the fourteenth or fifteenth nor yet in the six- 
teenth century; but the power of impeachment as it had become 
crystallized by usage as to impeachable offenses, persons impeachable 
and judgment on impeachment, in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century, at the date of the formation of our Constitution. This lat- 
ter is the power of impeachment that was conferred upon the Gov- 
ernment of the United States by the clauses in the first article of the 
Constitution. This was the power of impeachment it was intended 
should be exercised by this Government, save and except as it was 
limited or extended, if at all, either as to person, offense, or judgment, 
by subsequent provisions of the Constitution. 

The Constitution, we are told, is “an instrument of enumeration, 
and not of definition,” consequently the power is granted, while the 
definition of that power is left undefined: and while English history 
and English precedents confer no powers on our Federal Government, 
they are both invaluable as aids in defining the powers that are 
granted by the Constitution either expressly or by necessary impli- 
cation. Impeachment had for centuries formed a part of the juris- 

rudence, if I may so speak, of the English government prior to the 

ormation of our Constitution. The records of the British Parlia- 
ment for a period of four hundred years were dotted with the history 
of impeachment trials that had taken pua prior to that date. The 
power of impeachment as exercised in England and the setiled usage 
of Parliament in this respect were then well understood by the states- 
men of this country. They had been moulded into shape by the 
lapse of ages and crystallized into perfect form by an almost unbroken 
line of notable precedents. The dim, shadowy outlines of tbe par- 
liamentary lex non scripta of the fourteenth century had become the 
ee parliamentary lex scripta of 1787. In fact, our Constitu- 
tion was e in the full blaze of light, shed upon the subject by the 
impeachment of Warren Hastings, the governor-general of India, 
after his term of office had expired, for offenses committed while in 
office. The conclusion, therefore, is irresistible and logical that the 
men who framed our Constitution, the people who ordained and estab- 
lished it, used the terms “ power of impeachment” in the sense in 
which these terms were at that time understood and used in the ler 
Parliamenti of England, and that they iutended by the clause in the 
second article of the first section of the Constitution to make a full, 
absolute, express grant of this power in such sense to the House of 
Representatives, and the further unqualified, express grant of power 
to the Senate to try all such To ea pe by the clause in the third 
section of the first article, which reads: 

The Senate shall have the sole power to try all impeachments. 


What, then, was the true definition of the power of impeachment in 
the Fogle parliamentary law at the time our Constitution was 
framed? For to this great defining power, the law and prece- 
dents of England—so often invoked by the highest judicial tribunal 
of our Jand—must we appeal for a definition of not only the power of 
impeachment, but of the persons impeachable. In this connection 
Mr, Rawle in his Commentaries on the Constitution, in speaking of 
impeachments, says : 

Impeachments are thus introduced as a known, definite term, and we must 


have recourse to the common law of England for a definition of them. (Rawleon 
Constitution, page 198.) 


For the purposes of this case it may not be necessary to inquire into 
the full scope and extent of this definition. It is enough for us to 
know that according to the usage of Parliament it meant, generically, 
the prosecution by Parliament of any of the king’s subjects for those 
otienses or ‘‘ misdeeds” which, as stated by Mr. Wooddeson in his Law 
Lecture, volume 2, page 601, “peculiarly injure the commonwealth 
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by the abuse of high offices of trust ;” and although it is generally 
stated that at common law there is no limit as to the person or char- 
acter of the offense, in other words, that “all the king’s subjects are 
impeachable in Parliament,“ yet it is manifest to my mind that prior 
to the formation of our constitution the usage of the realm had so 
far limited the exercise of this power, if indeed any wider scope ever 
attached to it, as to make it apply solely to the prosecution of per- 
sons who either were or had been in office, for offenses committed 
while in office—in other words, for an offense as an officer, or while 
an officer of the Government, affecting the administration of public 
irs. 

And again, may it not with perfect propriety be claimed in the 
light of the English precedents that such has always been the full 
extent of the power of impeachment in England, and that the gen- 
eral declaration of the books to the effect that all the king’s subjects 
are liable to impeachment should be construed to mean that all sub- 
jects who hold or have held office, and who have been guilty of any 
offense affecting public interests, disturbing the just inistration 
of governmental affairs, are liable to impeachment? And applying 
the doctrine here, all private citizens are, in a certain sense, subject 
to impeachment, because all citizens may hold office and may commit 
impeachable offenses while in office. I must, therefore, not be under- 
stood as holding that all private persons are impeachable, but only 
such as have held office under the United States, and are chargeable 
with impeachable offenses committed while in office. As to whether 
the power extends to other than civil officers, it is not now n 
to determine. I am free to admit, however, that if any such limita- 
tion exists it is not by virtue of any restrictive provision of the Con- 
stitution itself upon the parliamentary power of impeachment, but 
is to be found in the restricted character of the parliamentary power 
itself, formed and fashioned by the usages of ages; and that such 
limitation did not exist in England I would by no means affirm, for I 
believe no military officer has been impeached for centuries in En- 

land, unless he was in some manner connected with the civil admin- 
istration. 

The records of the British Parliament through a history of many 
centuries, during which scores of impeachment trials occurred, fail 
to disclose, so far as we have been advised in the investigation of 
this case, a solitary case of impeachment except for official crime or 
breach of public trust. The grant, therefore, contained in the two 
clauses, “ the House shall have the sole power of impeachment,” and 
“the Senate shall have the sole power to try all impeachments,” aside 
from any limitations that may be imposed by other parts of the Con- 
stitution, amounts in legal effect to this: That the House of Repre- 
sentatives shall have the power to impeach and the Senate to try all 
persons impeached for official crime ; and by official crime I mean any 
offense ibly necessarily a high crime or misdemeanor affecting 
adversely the administration of public affairs, not of course neces- 
sarily only such offenses as are indictable either by statute or the 
common law. And upon this power, as we have seen in so far as this 
part of the Constitution is concerned, there is no limitation whatever, 
either as to the place where the offense is committed, the time when 
it is committed, or the status of the offender, either at the date of 
the impeachment or the time of trialor judgment. The power, there- 
fore, of the House of Representatives to impeach and the Senate to 
try all persons for all official crime being plenary and unqualified, in 
virtue of the two clauses of the Constitution quoted, it follows that 
all persons now risa who have at any time since the formation of 
our Government, while officers of the Government, been quilty of 
official crime, as I have defin hese terms, are liable to impeach- 
ment by the House and tria hy the Senate without regard to the 
question as to whether they have ceased to be such officers, unless in- 
deed there are limitations upon this liability to be found in other por- 
tions of the Constitution. 

Mr. Hamilton, in No. 65 of the Federalist, in speaking of impeachable 
offenses, says: 

The subjects of impeachment are those offenses.which proceed from the miscon- 
ova public men, or, in other words, from the abuse or violation of some public 


What are these limitations, if any, relating to the character of the 
offense or the status of the offender, either upon the power of the 
House to impeach orthe Senate totry? The third section of the first 
article of the Constitution, after prescribing certain rules of practice 
in cases of impeachment, provides first, that: 

No person shall be convicted without the concurrence of two-thirds of the mem- 
bers present. 

Bat this is not a limitation upon the exercise of the power previ- 
ously granted to impeach and try; it is simply asafeguard to the per- 
sonal rights of the accused, a protection to him against what might 
posay be a verdict influenced by high party feeling in a closely 

ivided Senate in times of great strife. The clause might have 
been made to read as follows: “ No person shall beconvicted without 
the concurrence of all the members present,” andstill the jurisdictional 
grant of power to the Senate in the first part of the same section 
would not have been diminished in the slightest degree. But the same 
section further provides thai— 


Judgment in cases of impeachment shall not extend further than toremo~al from 
and disqualification to hold and enjoy any office of honor, trust, or profit nn- 
der United States; but the party cunvicted shall nevertheless be lable and 


subject to indictment, trial, judgment, and punishment, according to law. 
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Do these words either in whole or in part in any manner or to any 
extent limit the grant as to jurisdiction in the Senate to try all im- 
peachments? Clearly they impose a limitation, but such limitation 
does not attach to the jurisdiction, but to that which follows after 
jurisdiction has attached. Itatfects the judgment, and that alone. It 
operates on that part of the proceeding in impeachment in such a 
manner as to not trench in the slightest degree on the question of 
jurisdiction. The Senate could comply literally with this provis- 

on in zenere, judgment whether the party convicted was or was 
not in office at the time of impeachment, trial, and conviction, The 
clause is simply a limitation upon the power of the Senate in refer- 
ence to the judgment it may pronounce; its language in effect is, 
“thus far shalt thou go and no farther.” If the person convicted is 
in office at the date of the rendition of the judgment, and that is a 
civil office, you must remove him, and you may, in addition to this, 
add disqualification to hold and enjoy any office of honor, trast, or 

rofit under the United States; but beyond this limit you cannot go. 

f the person is in civil office he, under section 4 of article 2 of the 
Constitution, must be removed. If he is not in civil office then you 
may disqualify him for one day or a month or a year or five years or 
for the term of his natural life from holding and enjoying any office 
of honor, trust, or profit under the United States; but beyond this 
boundary of disability you cannot go. Under the common and par- 
liamentary law of England there was no limit to the judgment the 
Peers might impose in cases of impeach: «nt save that prescribed by 
the conscience and discretion of those , ronouncing it, and the rec- 
ords of that bloody court show that during the past five hundred 
years these judgments ranged time and again, all through the whole 
catalogue of disability and punishment, from that of a mere censure 
to execution upon the block. This unlimited power in Parliament 
in the matter of judgment the framers of our Constitution in their 
wisdom thought should be restricted, and, while as to the persons who 
should be im hable they left the matter where the common law 
and u of Parliament left it, as to judgment they limited the 
power of the Senate by declaring that— 

Judgment in cases of impeachment shall not extend further than to removal 
from oftice, and disqualification to hold and enjoy any office of honor, trust, or protit 
under the United States. 

When, therefore, it is urged that, if we go to English history for 
a definition of the power of impeachment, we must take that defini- 
tion in all its unlimited range as to the form and character of judg- 
ment, as well as to the 1 impeachable; and when, for the pur- 
pose of casting the veil of derision upon the assumption here of a 
position supposed to involve this fatal absurdity, we are pointed, 
with an air of triumph, to the headless trunks, the pilloried forms, 
the separated quarters, of those who have fallen beneath the cruel 
judgments of impeachment in the English Parliament, it is enongh 
that we should answer in the language of the framers of the Consti- 
tution, who, while they selected that which was good of English ju- 
risprudence in the matter of impeachment and incorpora 
our fundamental charter, modified and corrected that which was 
evil in reference to judgment declared: s 

Judgment in cases of impeachment shall not extend further than to removal 
from otiice, and disqnalification to hold and enjoy auy office of honor, trust, or protit 
under the United States. 

The power to disqualify from holding and enjoying office does not 
depend necessarily for its exercise upon the power to remove from 
office. The exercise of the one does not necessarily draw with it the 
exorcise of the other. They are two separate and distinct disabilities 
or punishments, if they may be pro termed such, and not depend- 
ent in their infliction the one upon th® other. They are not necessa- 
rity copulative. They may be disjunctive in x pero 

ut it is said the fourth section of the second article of the Consti- 
tution has an important bearing upon the jurisdiction of this court, 
and while there is ae a diversity of opinion even among Senators 
who deny this jurisdiction as to the precise office of this section, it is 
asserted and seriously contended by able lawyers of the Senate that 
the only grant of power to the United States to impeach at all for any 
offense is one of implication, resulting from the language here used. 
It reads as follows: 
The President, Vice-President and all civil officers of the United States, shall be 


removed from office on impeachment for, and conviction of, treason, bribery, or other 
high crimes and misdemeanors. 


It is said that, because this section declares that the President, 
Vice-President, and all civil officers of the United States shall, on im- 
peachment for certain specified offenses, be removed from office, it 
raises a necessary implication, an implied grant of power to the 
Federal Government to be exercised through the House and Senate 
to impeach and try such officers for the specified offenses, and that 
this is the sole jurisdictional grant on this subject. This I cannot 


agree to. 

It is contended furthermore that the sole purpose of impeachment 
is removal from office, and that, therefore, this clause of the Consti- 
tution limits the jurisdiction of this Government as to persons in 
cases of impeachment to civil officers of the United States while in 
office. It is difficult of comprehension how it can, with any plausi- 
bility, be contended that the sole purpose of impeachment is removal 
from office, when the Constitution in terms vests in the discretion of 
the Senate the power to impose upon the convicted party an infliction 
other than removal from office, and one, too, more terrible in its char- 
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acter; apunishment in comparison with which fine, imprisonment, the 
pillory, and may we not with propriety say death itself, would seem to 
preferable. Foran American citizen, who has been honored by ele- 
vation to — 5 office, who has stood in the a of official power, 
whose sword has been drawn in patriotism and wielded with honor 
in defense of his country, whose ambition may have led him to grasp 
still higher at the reins of government, to be denuded by the American 
Senate, in the presence of over forty millions of people, of all the 
rights of an American citizen, in so far as they relate to the right to 
hold and enjoy any office of either honor, trust, or profit under the 
United States, is, it oceurs to me, to suffer upon his part a humilia- 
tion, a punishment if you please, which nothing save the security of 
the rights of the whole people, the integrity of the nation, and an 
honest and just administration of public affairs would seem to justify. 
The sole object of im hment therefore is not merely removal 
from office ; and while the purpose is not so much the punishment of 
the offender as the protection of the Government and the people 
against the venality of dishonest men in office, still the framers of the 
Constitution evidently regarded the deprivation from holding and en- 
joying office under the United States equally important to the ends 
of . the correct administration of public affairs, and the gen- 
eral welfare of the Republic, with that of the removal from office of 
adishonest man. But, notwithstanding the enormity of this penalty, 
which in one sense seems to be little else than punishment, Ie is not 
after all any punishment within the meaning of that term as used in 
criminal 13333 Legal punishment in the administration of 
criminal law is that which in some way, either toa small or large ex- 
tent, affects the life, liberty, or property of the citizen; and this does 
neither. It operates exclusively upon his political rights, and no de- 
rivation of political rights of the citizen in our Government is ever 
inflicted as a punishment of the offender, but solely as a means of 
protection to the State. The framers of the Constitution did not re- 
ee it in the nature of a punishment, and they therefore provided 
that— 
The convicted shall nevertheless be liable and subject to indietm. i 
Pack ong ir punishment according to law. : rei 
As stated by Mr. Justice Story— 
It is not so much designed to punish an offender as to secure the State against 


gross official misdemeanors, It touches neither his person nor his rty, but 
simply divests him of his political capacity. x Perit 


The third section of article 1 of the Constitution, as we have seen, 
vests a discretion in the Senate within certain limits as to the extent 
of the punishment to be inflicted. This discretion is not taken away 
by the fourth section of the second article. The object doubtless of 
this section was not to confer jurisdiction nor yet to limit that juris- 
diction already granted in a former section, but rather to limit the 
tenure of office; not to impose a limitation npon the power of the 
court in reference to judgment, but rather to make imperative one 

art of the judgment to oe pronounced in a case where the offender 
is in civil office at the time of trial and conviction; that is to say, 
that he shall in such a case be removed from office. 

Again, the terms “civil officers,” as used in the fourth section of 
the second article, neither add to nor take from the scope of the jnris- 
diction of grant in the second and third sections of the first article. 
The power of impeachment we have seen granted in the clanses, 
“the House shall have the sole power of impeachment” and “the 
Senate shall have the sole power to try all impeachments,” is limited 
to prosecution for official crime; that is to say, for offenses commit- 
ted while in office affecting public matters, Therefore, all persons 
who could be impeached under our Constitution, even although the 
fourth section of the second article were stricken from its provisions, 
must be or have been officers of the Government, and must be charged 
with offenses committed while in office affecting the just administra- 
tion of public affairs. 

The honorable Senator from Wisconsin says, in substance, if the sec- 
ond section of the first urticle gives jurisdiction then the fourth sec- 
tion of the second article has no office; it is useless; its insertion in 
the Coustitntion was upon the part of the framers mal entendre. The 
answer to this, however, is that without this section the vilest crim- 
inal in the highest office of the land, impeached by the House and 
convicted by the Senate of crimes dangerous in the extreme to the 
well-being of the Goyernment, might, through a false sentiment of 
pity or errorin judgment of one more than one-third of the members 
present when judgment is pronounced, retain possession of his office. 

The fourth section, therefore, of the second article performs in this 
respect a high function in disrobing the Senate of all discretion, and 
compelling, ipso jure, removal from office, 

The particular location in the Constitution of the fourth section of 
the second article should, it seems to me, receive consideration in 

iving construction to its purpose. If we hold that this clause is 
jarisdictiona, if it is a definition of the powers of impeachment, if it 

s a limitation upon the persons subject to impeachment, or the of- 
fenses for which impeachment will lie, then indeed must we agree 
with Mr. Justice Story in saying: 

By some strange inadvertence this part of the Constitution has been taken from 
its natural connection, and with no gresy propriet y ranged under the head which 
embraces the organization and rights and duties of the executive department. 
(Story's Commentaries, volume 1, § 788.) 

If, however, we regard it not as conferring jurisdiction, not as limit- 
ing the power of impeachment either as to person, offense, or judg- 


ment, but simply as a limitation upon the tenure of office in the case 
of a person in civil office convicted of some offense included in the 
designation “ treason, bribery, or other high crimes and misdemean- 
ors,” then we are at once constrained to say that no more appropri- 
ate place could have been found for its insertion in our fundamental 
law. Had it been intended by this clause to confer jurisdiction or 
limit the power of jurisdiction, either as to persons, offenses, or judg- 
ment, why not, as in the case of the article conferring and limiting 
judicial porer, have inserted it under the 8 head of the 
grant of legislative powers in proximity with the clause 
The House shall have the sole power of impeachment. 


The fact that it appears under the general head of matters relating 
to the executive department of the Government, placed there in this 
model production of the century by men so eminent for appropriate- 
ness, style, and arrangement as were its framers, is an item not to 
be overlooked in giving construction to its language. I hold, there- 
fore, that section 4 of article 2 is in none of its features repugnant to 
the general grant of power in article 1; but that it is in all its parts 
harmonious and consistent with all former clauses of the Constitution 
relating to the subject of impeachment; it is in no sense a jurisdic- 
tional grant of power either expressly or by implication, nor is it a 
limitation opan the power before granted either as to persons im- 

achable, the offenses for which they may be impeached, or the 
Jad eut to be rendered; that its tar is, in short, simply this, 
nothing more, that in all cases of impeachment of a person who is 
a civil officer at the time of trial and conviction for any offense in- 
eluded in the designation “treason, bribery, or other high crimes and 
misdemeanors,” the persons so convicted shall be removed from office; 
and if, under the common law and by parliamentary usage, as it existed 
at the formation of our Cénstitution, any other persons than civil offi- 
cers in office could be impeached for any offenses, whether included 
or not in the catalogue, “ treason, bribery, or other high crimes and 
misdemeanors ;” or if, under that law and usage, civil officers could 
be impeached for any offense not included in that catalogue or desig- 
nation of offenses—and these are questions I do not decide—that then 
all such persons as to such offenses can be impeached under our Con- 
stitution irrespective of section 4, article 2, and just as though such 
section were not in the Constitution. 

But it is asserted by some who deny jurisdiction in the case at bar, 
with an air almost skin to defiance, that the universal current of 
opinion of American commentators is to the effect that impeachment 
would not lie against a person not in a civil office of the United States 
at the time. And especially is the commentator Story relied upon as 
conclusive on the question. Tothis assumption, and in opposition to 
it, I refer to Rawle on the Constitution, section 801, in which he uses 
this language: 

From the reasons already given it is obvious that the only persons liable to im- 
peachment are those who are or have been in public office. 


Is it conceded by those denying jurisdiction in this case that this 
indeed is an exception? that here in truth is one American commen- 
tator of ability as a writer on constitutional law who holds and states 
the opinion unqualifiedly that persons who have been in public office 
as well as persons who are in public office are liable to impeachment ? 
I do not understand this concession to have been made by any either 
of tle learned counsel for the defense or the able Senators who have 
argued against this jurisdiction. On the contrary, itis contended with 
earnestness that Mr. Rawle, in the language quoted, did not mean to 
assert that a person not in office, but who had been, could be impeached. 
And in this attempt to show that he did not mean this, but did mean 
something else, the reasons given are diverse and sadly in antagonism 
with certain other positions taken by advocates on that side of the 
question. One of the houorable counsel for the defense, Mr. Carpen- 
ter, in referring to this clause, disposes of it in this cursory manner: 

‘Three words, or have been,” are all they claim any comfort from in this passage 


from Rawle—an instance of the cantion of a writer in laying down a general prop- 
osition to throw in here and there qualifications which may or may not exist. 


An argument based upon the limited number of words in which the 
capability of a writer on constitutional law may enable him to state 
his conclusions is one hardly calculated to add to the professional 
fame of such eminent counsel when used in such an important pro- 
ceeding as this. The question is, what do the words actually used 
mean, without regard to the number of words employed by the 
learned commentator. 

But it is contended by others, the honorable Senator from New Jer- 
sey, [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, | the honorable Senator from New York, 
[Mr. CoNKLING,] and the honorable Senator from Wisconsin, [Mr. 
Howx, ] and perhaps others, that what Mr. Rawle meant to be under- 
stood as saying by this language, and what he did in effect say, is 
this: That from the reasons which had preceded it was obvious that 
there were but two classes of opinion extant in reference to the 
persons that eould be impeached, the one being to the effect that 
those holding civil public office were liable, and the other, which in- 
cluded both, namely, those “ who are or have been in public office.” 
It seems to me, from a careful reading of the clause, giving to each 
word its legitimate office, it may with much propriety be said that it is 
obvious that such aconstruction isillogical, unwarranted, and unsound; 
besides, Judge Story, npon whose statements so much stress is laid in 
opposition to this jurisdiction, cites Mr. Rawle as one commentator 
who held to the doctrine that those who have been, as well as those 
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who are, in public office are liable to impeachment. In referring to 
this language of Mr. Rawle, Judge Story, section 801, uses this lan- 
guage: 

A learned commentator seems to have taken it for granted that the liability to 
oaas extends io all who have been, as well as to all who are, in public 
ofice. 

In the opinion, therefore, of Justice Story, Mr. Rawle, so far from 
failing to commit himself upon the question, and so far from merely 
stating the two classes of opinions that prevailed, and which alone 
for obvious reasons could by any possibility obtain in reference to 
this subject, had 3 such language as showed that he had 
taken it for granted “that the liability to impeachment extends to 
all who have been, as well as to all who are, in public office.” 

It must be conceded, therefore, willingly or otherwise, for what- 
ever it is worth, that Mr. Rawle, in his Commentaries on the Consti- 
tution, asserted the doctrine unqualifiedly—and he was a strict con- 
structionist—that under the Constitution all e who have been, 
as well as all who are, in public office are liable to impeachment 
for impeachable offenses committed while in office. And can it be 
said, even after all that is claimed from Judge Story’s opinion on this 
subject, that he (Story) joins issue with Mr. Rawle in this opinion? 
Will it be contended in the face of what I am about to quote from 
Mr. Story that he ever at any time asserted that the contrary of what 
Mr. Rawle stated was the true doctrine? Most certainly not. 

After referring to the several clauses of the Constitution bearing 
upon the subject of impeachment, and after stating in reference to 
one clause that so and so appears to be the case, and in reference to 
another that “it would seem to follow” that so and so were true, he, 
Judge Story, concludes and dismisses the whole subject in section 
805 in these words: 

It is not intended to any opinion in these commentaries as to which is 
the true e tion of the Constitution on the points above cited. They are brought 
before the learned reader as matters still sub judice, the final decision of which may 
be reasonably left to the high tribunal constituting the court of impeachment when 
the occasion shall arise. 

Justice Story, therefore, does not decide the question; he does, if 
we may take him at his own word, not even so much as “ express any 
opinion” in his commentaries “as to which is che true exposition of 
the Constitution” in reference to the very questions which to-day 
separate in opinion and judgment the members of this Senate. On 
the contrary, he, unlike Rawle, who decided the controversy, simpl. 
brings it “ before the learned reader as a matter still sub judice, sti 
under consideration, and one which in his judgment should be rea- 
sonably left to this high tribunal for final decision when the occasion 
might arise. That occasion has at last arisen, and here and now the 
prast question must be forever settled. For nearly a century it has 
veen sub judice by American commentators and the American bar; 
diverse opinions have been held and expressed, it is true, and now it 
is for the first time before the pore tribunal for adjudication. 
What has been sub judice for nearly one hundred years must for all 
future time be res judicata, 

It has been suggested that if the impeachment by the House had 
taken place prior to the act of resignation, that then the case would 
be different, upon the principle that, jurisdiction having attached, the 
Senate could proceed to try. The view I take of the Constitution 
renders it unnecessary that I should pass upon this question. I can- 
not conceive, however, that it would make the slightest difference in 
any possible view of the case in so far as the jurisdiction of the Sen- 
ate to try is concerned. 

If the construction contended for by those who deny this jurisdic- 
tion is correct; if to confer jurisdiction the accused must be a civil 
officer; if the sole purpose of impeachment is removal from office ; 
and if no judgment in impeachment can be rendered except there is 
included in it, and as a part of it, removal from office, then it follows 
as a legal and logical sequence that a resignation even after the con- 
clusion of the trial, and before judgment pronounced, would oust the 
jurisdiction of the Senate, prevent any judgment whatever from be- 
ing rendered, the whole proceeding would abate, the accused though 
perhaps covered with the infamy of his crime would go forth a free 
man with the right, provided he could through a repetition of his 
crime, or otherwise, command the power to receive a new commission 
the next day, only to be surrendered perhaps after another trial by 
impeachment in time to again defeat the judgment of the Senate. 
Any construction, however, of our fundamental law that would make 
such a course possible; that would make the whole constitutional 
power of impeachment liable to suspension at the will of the acensed 
criminal; that would, as it unquestionably does in effect, practically 
destroy this protection to the Government inst the evil practices 
of dishonest men who are in office and of others who have been and 
may be again, is to my mind unreasonable, illogical, dangerous to the 
best interests of the Government, and unwarranted either by its let- 
ter or spirit. 

The fact that the Constitution empowers the Senate to disqualify, 
as well as remove from office, pels g it seems, be a perfect Answer 
to the assumption that the sole purpose of impeachment is the re- 
moval from office. To prevent, therefore, in the discretion of the 
Senate, a return to office of one who had proved unworthy while in 
office, to the extent of committing an impeachable offense, was evi- 
dently regarded as a means of protection to public liberty, so neces- 
sary to the guardianship of the high interests of the State as to secure 
for it a place in explicit terms in our fundamental law. To place 
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upon the Constitution, therefore, such construction as would make it 
possible for a great public offender, by the simple voluntary act of 
resignation, to evade this part of the penalty, and thus trample, un- 


checked and defiantly, upon one of the t constitutional protections 
with which the rights and liberties of the whole people are surrounded, 
is, it seems to me, to cast a libel upon the wisdom, the intelligence, 
the legal learning of the men who made the Constitution. 
While to the ident was given the power to grant reprieves and 
ardons for offenses against the United States, an exception was made 
n cases of impeachment. This isthe “unpardonable sin” of the Con- 
stitution. So dangerous was the commission of an impeachable of- 
fense regarded by the framers of the Constitution to the vitality and 
nrity of the life of our body-politic, that the offenderis placed forever 
yond the reach of restoration through executive clemency; and yet 
will it be said that the criminal himself, after polluting the official 
robe and tainting the public virtue by his own official crime, can 
evade the penalties of the Constitution and batter down the safe- 
guards of the nation by quietly surrendering hisoffice? Can he thus 
pardon his own offense before conviction? I cannot accept a con- 
struction so fatal in its results to the very existence of the power of 


impeachment incorporated in the Constitution. 
am clear, therefore, in my conviction that the true theory of the 
Constitution in respect of the power of impeachment was declared 


by Ex-President John Quincy Adams in the national House of Rep- 
resentatives in 1846, when in speaking of this power he used the 
following language: 

And here I take occasion to ay differ from gentlemen who have stated that the 
day of impeachment has passed by the Constitution from the moment the public 
office expires. I hold no such doctrine; I hold myself, so long as I have the breath 
of life in my body, amenable to impeachment by this House for anything I did dur- 
ing the time I any public office. 

And when interrupted by Mr. Bailey, of Virginia, with a criticism 
in the shape of the following interrogatory: “Is not the judgment in 
case of impeachment removal from office?” The old man eloquent, 
the veteran statesman of four score years, responded as follows: 

And disqualification to hold any office of honor, trust, or profit under the United 
States forever afterward; a punishment mnch greater in my opinion than removal 
from office. It clings toa man as long as he lives; and if any public officer ever 
put himself in a position to be tried by impeachment, he would have very little of 
my good opinion if he did not think disqualification from holding office for life a 
more severe punishment than mere removal from office, 1 hold, therefore, that 
ovary Sg og rs of the United States, every of State, every officer im- 
peachable by the laws of the country is as le twenty years after his office ex- 
pired as he is while he continues in office.—Congressional Globe, April 13, 1846. 

But it is said if in this case the Senate should take jurisdiction it 
opens a door so wide that ex-officials who have years ago retired from 
office will be dragged from their homes in 8 life and placed 
upon trial before a political tribunal for alleged official offenses ; 
that it will establish a rule of construction for the several States 
that may operate practically in the same way, to the detriment of 
the administration of public justice and the deprivation of private 
rights. As a preventive synet abuse in this direction may we not 
with perfect composure rely upon that sense of justice and propriety 
which mnst be presumed to exist at all times and under all circum- 
stances, whether under one administration or another, in the national 
House of Representatives and in the houses of representatives of the 
several States. May we not with perfect confidence trust to their 
sound discretion for protection against proceedings by impeachment 
for offenses that are venial in their character, and those that have 
been condoned y the lapse of time or pardoned sub silentio by a gen- 
erous people. The fact that in our whole history of nearly one kan 
dred years since the adoption of the Constitution there have been but 
six impeachments of persons in office, would seem to warrant the con- 
clusion that no abuse of this t power will be indulged in hereafter 
by any succeeding House of Representatives. 

Holding, therefore, to these views as to the nature and extent of the 
power of this Government in the matter of impeachment, it follows 
that the plea of the respondent to the jurisdiction of the Senate must 
be overruled, and he cited to answer to the merits of the articles of 
impeachment. 


Opinion of Mr. Morrill, of Vermont, 
Delivered May 24, 1876. 


Mr. MORRILL, of Vermont. Mr. President, I shall make no ‘at- 
tempt to present an argument here, but merely to give very briefly 
the conclusions, with some reasons therefor, which I have arrived at 
after as impartial a consideration of the grave questions involved as 
I have been able to bestow. I am not eager to convince others, and 
if I were, I know of no one eager to be convinced. If the cabinet of 
Mr. Pitt differed both about the impeachment of Warren Hastin 
and about dropping the impeachment as a question of policy, it is 
not strange that Senators should differ here about the impeachment 
of the late Secretary of War as a question of power. I shall claim 
no more charity for my own opinion than I cheerfully concede to 
that of others. 

As often repeated as they have been, I can hardly make myself 
understood without reciting all of the words relating to impeach- 
ment contained in the Constitution : 
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The House of Representatives * * * shall have the sole er of impeach- 
ment. (Article 1, section 2.) 12 

The Senate shall have the sole power to try all impeachments. When sitting for 
that purpose, they shall be on oath or affirmation. When the P:esident of tho 


United States is tried, the Chief Justice shall preside: and no person shall be con- 
victed ae the concurrence of two-thirds of the members present. (Article 1, 
section 3. 


Judgment in cases of impeachment shall not extend further than to removal from 
office, and mpeg ter ana id hold and enjoy any office of henor, trust, or profit un- 
der the United States: but the party convicted shall nevertheless be liable and 
sage to Ie trial, judgment and punishment, w law. (Article 

, section 3.) 

The President, Vice-President and all civil officers of the United States, shall be 
removed from ofice on impeachment for, and conviction of, treason, bribery, or 
other high crimes and misdemeanors. (Article 2, section 4.) 

The President * * * shall have power to grant repdeves and pardons for of- 
fenses against the United States, except in cases of impeachment. (Article 2, sec- 


tion 2.) 

The trial of allcrimes, except in cases of impeachment, shall be by jury. (Article 
3, section 2.) 

‘These embrace all there is upon the subject. It must in all fair- 
ness be conceded that these provisions should be construed to mean 
no more and no less than the words employed conveyed at the time 
in the country from which they were borrowed, except so far as the 
provisions themselves were directly modified and restrained. If for 
no other purpose, the common law may be resorted to at least to ob- 
tain the real significance of the legal terms used in the Constitution, 
and with as much authority as the English classics may be for the 
correct usage of other words in our language. Even conceding that 
the common law gives no additional constitutional power, it will yet 
interpose against an erroneous definition or any curtailment of the 
meaning of its phrases. 

The case before us arises upon the presentation by the House of 
Representatives of articles of . General William 
W. Belknap, late Secretary of War, who pleads that he resigned his 
oftice a short time before and on the same day the articles were moved 
in the House, and therefore is not liable to impeachment. Under the 
apt and thoroughly defined phrases of the Constitution, and under 
the circumstances as stated, the question pending is: Has the Senate 
jurisdiction ? 

At this point, the question as to the guilt or innocence of the re- 
8 is in no way concerned, and therefore the limitations as to 
the final judgment of this court, or the consequences which may fol- 
low, are not matters for our present consideration. Nor does it affect 
the case at this or any other stage that he may be tried and punished 
in the criminal court according to law. That is an incident which 
may follow any and all impeachments. It may be more important, 
however, that we should preserve the Constitution in that full bnt 
unexaggerated force and in that entire symmetry with which it left 
the hands of the oratna framers, and a refusal by the Senate to ex- 
ercise powers actually conferred, if they have been conferred, deny- 
ing the right of the House to impeach an officer who has resigned, 
would go far toward establishing a precedent that might practically 
destroy the efficacy of all future impeachments, and that in cases 
possibly much more flagrant and important than the one now pre- 
sented. Is this to be the last case to appear in our history? Are we 
to make a breach in the Constitution for the noiseless retreat of a 
whole class of the greatest oflicial criminals ? ; 

As it seems to me, from a common-sense view—and I speak with 
much diffidence—the points most deserving attention are: 

First, has the House of Representatives the power to impeach ? 

Second, has the Senate the power to try impeachments? 

Third, is the identity of the person proposed to be impeached by 
the House of Representatives established ? 

Fourth, is the offense charged in the articles of impeachment an 
impeachable offense ! 

Upon these pone there is no doubt suggested in any quarter, and 
they must all be answered affirmatively. 

The next point in the case presents the only difficulty ; that is to 
say: 

Fi, is the late Secretary of War, having resigned, now impeach- 
able 

There is no misdescription of the Saha charged, no imputed or 
fatal blunder as to the forms of procedure by the prosecutors, and no 
doubt that the case is before the proper tribunal; but the narrow 
question still remains unanswered: Is the late Secretary of War en- 
titled to escape all the perils of impeachment by his swift resigna- 
tion? Can he solely by his own act defeat our jurisdiction? Or, if 
convicted, will his voluntary removal from office necessarily relieve 
him from any further penalty? The penalty, if convicted, could not 
be less than removal from office and might be much more. Disqnal- 
ification for all future time might follow conviction, if a judgment so 
severe should be held to be merited; but there can be no conviction 
whatever if the guilty party can, as soon as he quits office by resig- 
nation or otherwise, escape jurisdiction. If the Constitution is to be 
interpreted so as to give meaning and scope to all its parts, if we are 
not by our decision of this case to virtually wipe out forever the 
whole power of impeachment or to transform it into a parting power 
that is never to bite, it must be held, as it appears to me, that tho 
words “all civil officers of the United States,” even if held to be juris- 
dictional, which is at least doubtful, cover those who bave as such 
committed impeachable offenses whether in office or not at the mo- 
ment of im hment, and, if in office, they must be removed. This 
interpretation would certainly appear to be entirely just, entraps ne 
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innocent man, shields no guilty man, and is, so far as I know, in har- 
mony with all the ideas of impeachment current at the date of the 
adoption of the Constitution and exactly correspondent with the lan- 

of our earliest as well as of the latest penal statutes, including 

e revised code, which are held to make officers accountable for their 
misdeeds though the: 55 have ceased to hold any sagt if be a 
signing a guilty civil officer may escape impeachment, the same 
is er. pened from a criminal indictment. 

Tt is not now contended anywhere that a private citizen, however 
guilty of high crimes, while holding no office under the United States, 
is liable to impeachment; and now if an officer guilty of high crimes 
may by resignation of his office escape, as has been contended, then 
neither private citizens nor officers, except at their own will, can be 
hereafter subjected to impeachment. The Constitution has no more 
surely furnished an excuse for the former than the latter will surely 
furnish for themselves, And thns the great remedy of impeachment 
“for treason, bribery, and other high crimes and misdemeanors” of 
all United States civil officers, so industriously planted in so many 
different places of thé Constitution, would be torn out by the roots 
and thrown like a worthless weed away. All of the carefully ad- 
justed machinery about a conviction by not less than two-thirds of 
the Senators present and on oath, about a further trial and punish- 
ment according to law, about removal from office and disqualifica- 
tion to hold and enjoy any office, becomes almost a mockery in the 
face of the AE aired which the counsel for the responent now 
in effect ask us to thereto, namely: 


Provided, That the Senate shall not entertain jurisdiction in the case of any civil 
officer against whom articles of impeachment may be presented if he shall promptly, 
or at any time, tender a resignation before final judgment. 


If the framers of the Constitution had only ingrafted thereon such 
a proviso, it would have superseded the necessity of all other safe- 
dee against extreme penalties upon the accused, and saved much 

bored commentary. e pardoning power of the President in all 
eases of impeachment was taken away; but if resignation snatches 
away all jurisdiction, then a power, too great to be intrusted to the 
President, was taken away only to be given to the party impeached, 
from whom the power to resign was not taken away. 

No very substantial reason has been offered why official treason, brib- 
ery, and other high crimes and misdemeanors should be outlawed at 
the end of an official term or by aresignation. Debts and petty crimes 
are very properly subjected to some limitation; but a crime of such 
magnitude as to be worthy of a trial by this court ought not, as it 
appears to me, to be subject to the ian indulgence of a statute of 
limitations, or to a day of jubilee. ere is no limitation in the Con- 
stitution upon this subject whatever; none has been cited under En- 
glish p ents; and no attempt at limitation by statute laws to 

the Constitution, even if the power had been given to patch 
is likely ever to be proposed; and it would seem to be a matter of 
too great importance to be interjected into the Constitution at this 
late day by construction or by a refusal to try a case because it was 
begun two hours too late. : 

If it be said t by assuming jurisdiction in a case like the pres- 
ent, a door will be ajar by which partisan oppression and 885 
will ultimately creep into and pollute our history by great examples 
of judicial tyranny, it is to be observed that all granted powers are 
open to the same objection—those conferred upon the President, or 
upon the Jaia or upon Congress; and no power granted has 
been more carefully ed than the power of impeachment. The 
risk of abuse through a popular government is no greater when ex- 
ercising the power of impeachment than in many other directions, 
To distrust it here is to distrust it everywhere. A jury of twelve 
mem is trusted in any part of the country to try the most momentous 
issues among men of life and fortune; and can it be imagined that 
the Senate of the United States, com of men supposed in some 
degree to represent the virtues and dignity, the intelligence and dis- 
cretion, of thirty-eight States, is a tribunal unfit to be trusted to try 
issues of fact upon which the power ever again to hold office on the 

art 92 the convicted party must be the utmost limit of their ver- 

ict 

' The honor and conscience of the Senate will not permit this trial to 
degenerate into argumentation merely for victory on the part of any 
of its members, nor should the Senate be less free than the House of 
Representatives has been from the imputation of a division on the 
line of political sentinent in the determination of a vital question of 
constitutional law. It is to be decided impartially, each Senator for 
himself alone, whether the decision clashes with that of any others 
or not, and, if decided rightly, no one need care. 

Thespeculations of learned men upon different sides have been indus- 
triously cited, and the weight of such authority to guide us has no 
such preponderance as to entitle it to control our 8 in this the 
first case practically arising for our decision. e unanimous opin- 
ion of the House of Representatives in favor of jurisdiction cannot be 
wholly set aside as of no value. The popular branch of the Govern- 
ment has an interest as deep and abiding in the true interpretation of 
the powers relating to impeachment, whatever may be the present 
political creed of the majority, as the Senate itself, and it cannot be 
supposed that it has now or ever can have any motive for a latitudi- 
narian construction of the Constitution on this subject. 


81 


We have jurisdiction most assuredly for offenses committed by civil 
officers. The question as to any other officers is not now before us. 
To say that a person might be a civil officer for all the p of 
committing the offense and then in a moment after not be for the 
purposes of trial and conviction would be, if I may be allowed to say 
s0, & stupendons assumption unwarranted by any attribute of com- 
mon sense. In plain English, and not encumbered by the dust and 
mold of antiquated anthority, nor by the thick embroidery of later 
impassioned rhetoric, the words “ civil officers” must be held to mean 
civil officers at the time of committing the offense. The remedy 
reaches these from the highest to the lowest, and upon conviction 
judgment is not confined to removal from office, that being the very 
smallest part of the remedy. This is not a strained view of the law 
and presents no terrors save to those guilty of high crimes and mis- 
= in office. The people have a right to this remedy una- 

ri 

The alternative presented looks to me far more formidable, and 
that is, to leave all officers of the United States at liberty to burrow 
in corruption, to betray the honor and the highest interests of their 
country, to sell justice, to accept bribes, to embezzle the public funds, 
and then, after destroying the records of guilt, if that be possible, 
and suborning the witnesses through their ill-gotten gains, they can 
resign and defy all the remedies provided through the dead forms of 
impeachment. That would be “ piers out,” as a red-handed mur- 
derer in New York recently said about hanging. I cannot believe in 
any construction of the Constitution that will leave it in so crippled 
a condition and so absolutely at the mercy of those against whom its 
sharpest provisions are pointed and who may be the yery chiefest of 
offenders. ; f 

The doctrine of resignation and avoidance, so far as I am able to 
comprehend it, fritters away all the power there is of real substance 
in the Constitution relating to impeachments, and, if it shall prevail, 
the torn shreds of that power will hang dangling in the air as a mere 
scare-crow, but scaring nobody. 

Upon one side of the argument it is claimed that there is great 
danger in permitting trials by impeachment for offenses committed 
while in office after the person no longer holds office; but is it not 
clear that a person out of office will be most unlikely to excite the 
undeserved animosity and vengeance of, or be pursued by, any great 
party in the plenitude of its power or when holding the majority re- 

uired for a su impeachment in both Houses of Co If 
this is not wholly an i danger it would seem to be set at rest 
by the fact that no such merely politically-malicious prosecution, even 
in times of the greatest party heat, has ever oce And this fact 
by no means shows, as has been contended, that the power to prose- 
cute officers after they have laid down their offices does not exist and 
is not ready on any proper occasion to be called forth in full vigor. 
Along period has e te any declaration of war has been made 
by Congress, and yet it will not be said that Congress has not the 
power to declare war. The non-use of a power does not abrogate it, 
nor necessarily-even make it obsolete, but rather tends to show that 
it is not liable to abuse. 

Upon the other side it is intimated that a person actually in office 
may be im hed for offenses prior eyen to his acceptance of office. 
Would not that be the most dangerous doctrine which could under 
any circumstances be established? Offenses which the people had 
forgiven by popular election, offenses of youth fully condoned b 
years of exemplary life, might be dragged forth by isan ha 
and malignity in order to drive persons from office and give the spoils 
to the victors. I cannot be mistaken in the belief that this is more 
than an imaginary danger. 

I have thus frankly given my own opinions without attempting to 
answer those just as sincerely entertained by others, In the present 
case, those who deny jurisdiction generally appear to occupy the 
ground that officers may be impeached for offenses committed as pri- 
vate citizens, but that we may not impeach private citizens for offenses 
committed as officers. To me the logic of the Constitution indicates 
precisely the reverse. To hold otherwise will place the heavy respon- 
sibility upon the present Senate of cutting down the much-dreaded 
constitutional power of impeachment for corruption in office to the 
insignificant propos kaa of merely removal from office, and that to be 
obtained by the cowardly and conscience-stricken resignations of the 
offenders. That is a responsibility which, for one, I am not ready to 
assume. We are ire agama to a prosecution an by the House of 
Representatives in the name of all the people of the United States, 
and it cannot be evaded as a and unmeaning formula, but must 
be treated as one of the weightiest matters which can arise under 
our form of Government, not to be overcome by hate snll ping objec- 
Siopa scents resorted to in pleas of abatement, and which have 
are tion to the merits of procedure or the merits of the case on 

I conclude by reiterating my 8 statement that the words 
“all civil officers of the United States“ must be construed to cover 
those who have, as such officers, committed impeachable offenses, 
whether in office or not at the moment of impeachment. Without 
such a construction the potent remedy of impeachment under the 
Constitution for official corruption will hereafter become extinct, and 
its downfall will bear the date of 1876. 

Sincerely entertaining these views, I must vote in the direction to 
which they point. 
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Opinien of Mr. Eaton, 
Delivered May 24, 1876. 


Mr. EATON. I should have contented myself with a silent vote 
upon the matter now before the Senate, were I not in a position an- 
tagonistic in opinion to distinguished Senators whose lead in all gen- 
eral legislative business I am most pleased to follow. But sitting 
here as a judge, to pass ape a great constitutional question, involv- 
ing the construction of the organic law, on a point where the rights 
of a citizen are to be determined, ay sir, the rights of all citizens 
who may have held or shall hereafter hold civil or military or naval 
office under the Government of the United States, I should be false 
to myself, false to those principles which have ever governed my pub- 
lic life, if I hesitated to announce the reasons which control my ac- 
tion. The Constitution of the United States is an instrament of dele- 
gated powers, delegated by the people of the several States, and its 
provisions are to be construed strictly. We are to take the instru- 
ment as it is, not as we would have it. We are not constitution- 
makers, but the servants of the makers, the page of the States. If 
the instrument is faulty, let it be amended in such particular accord- 
ing to its terms, and not force a construction to meet the requirements 
of a present contingency. 

Senators have gravely said “that the great men, the fathers who 


framed the Constitution, were wise men, men who would not have so 


stultified themselves as to aaee siren to their pores an instrument 
which could be defeated by the very act of a delinquent officer.” 
Such language can have no power or influence upon my mind; it begs 
the issue, and to it I attach no importance. 

The question is, what did the fathers do? Not whether they were 
wise or unwise; not whether the convention which formed the Con- 
stitution might not in many particulars have performed better work. 

Every Senator knows, it is a matter of history, that the Federal 
Constitution would not have been adopted as it came from the hands 
of the framers by several of the States; and many amendments were 
demanded before a people jealous of their rights would submit to its 
government. s. - 

Therefore I say that the question of the wisdom or unwisdom of 
the framers of the Constitution is unworthy the consideration of this 
tribunal, and will not be entertained in its deliberations. By the 
terms of the Constitution has the Senate jurisdiction of the matter 
now pressed upon its consideration by the House of Representatives? 

Can a private citizen be tried by this body under articles of im- 

hment alleging criminal conduct of said citizen at a time when 
is was in the enjoyment of a Federal office ? 

This is the sole question, and into it must not be interjected other 
and extraneous matter; not the time when the delinquent officer re- 
signed nor the reasons which impelled him to a resignation; with all 
that we have nothing todo. Have we the power to try a private citi- 
zen? It is not to be denied that as the House of Representatives has 
the power of impeachment, so the Senate is the only body or tribunal 
. g the power totry; but if the House exercises its power wrong- 

y, no jurisdiction is conferred thereby on this body, and the Senate 
should at once assert its independence and dismiss the articles of im- 
peachment. Can a private citizen, then, be impeached by the House 
of Representatives and tried by the Senate for criminal acts done and 

rformed during the time that said citizen held an office under the 
Federal Government? : 

It may be said there are no precedents to govern, assist, or en- 
lighten us, and that in this case the Senate of the United States will 
establish a precedent for all the 7 05 years. I pray it may be a 
wise one, one which will be respected by the future Senates who 
may be called to pass upon questions of alike character. There are, 
however, two precedents which have great weight with me, and to 
which I shall hereafter direct the attention of tors, to wit, the 
Blount case and the action of the convention which formed the pres- 
ent constitution of the State of New Jersey. 


But, sir, Senators have succeeded in finding English precedents by 
the score. Idesire to say that in the consideration of this grave and 
important constitutional question English precedents will have no 


controlling Fidel over my mind, and I thank God for what I believe 
to be true, that English precedents in this particular had no govern- 
ing weight in the minds of the men who framed the Constitution, 
men who for years had suffered under the tyranny of that very House 
of Lords whose judgments are now invoked as precedents to govern 
a Senate of the United States in the decision of a question resting 
solely upon the provisions of the Constitution! 

I am amazed, sir, absolutely amazed, that Senators for whose opin- 
ions I confess to have entertained entire confidence should seek the 

arliamentary law of Great Britain to solve a question arising under 
That written instrument which itself is the supreme law of the land! 
And, sir, we are gravely told by bara Sear Senators, that the 
modes of procedure adopted by the Parliament of Great Britain in 
cases of im hment must have governing power in the delibera- 
tions of this Senate upon a grave and important question. Sir, for 
one, perhaps the least in consequence of the members of this Senate, 
I deny it; as a citizen of the United States, I deny it; as a humble 
member of that great and patriotiè party—and, sir, I beg pardon for 
using the word party—the cardinal legend of which is, “strict construc- 
tion of the Constitution,“ I deny it. Sir, I have been taught in a 
school which forbids the exercise of power by any branch of the 


Federal Government unless that power has been either expressly 
delegated or is fairly inferable from express delegation. 

The best blood of England followed the ax when the Russells and 
Sidneys suffered under the parliamentary precedents which have ever 
been, and are now, the crying shame of English legislation. It is 
said that we must look to the common law of England to properly 
understand the meaning of the words impeachment and pardon! The 
absurdity of such a claim a E sublimity. The school-boy 
knows the meaning of the word pardon when he escapes the deserved 
birch through the clemency of his instructor; we know, without any 
reference to the common law of England, the full force and meaning 
of the Norman-French word im ent. We do not know with- 
out reference to that common law and its impeachment procedure 
the damnable atrocities which have been again and again a thousand 
times perpetrated by invoking its capricious power against the Eng- 
lishman. The framers of the Constitution of the United States’ were 
well aware of the atrocities which had been perpetrated in England 
under the name and forms of law; and in my judgment they framed 
an instrument which, under the proper and legitimate exercise of the 
powers therein contained, will preserve alike the purity of the Gov- 
ernment and the sacred rights of the citizen. It may be pleasant for 
the historic student, indeed it may be peal, kee trace the right of 
trial by jury back to the times of the heptarchy, and he may fancy 
a resemblance between the representative assemblies of our da 
1 the Witans or Wittenagemotes of the Saxon Alfred and his kingly 
me. l 

But, sir, we go not into the regions of the 1 gr to ascertain 
the constitutional rights of the citizen of the United States, nor the 
powers of the Senate conferred by an instrument which is our su- 
preme law. And, sir, I beg to say right here that, had the procedure 
of im ent never obtained in England, the framers of the Con- 
stitution would have found a way to get rid of corrupt and thieving 
officials, as they had found a way to rid themselves and their descend- 
ants from the tyrannous exercise of the parliamen law of Great 
Britain. And now, sir, to the question: Under the Constitution of 
the United States, alike of English precedents or the legal 
atrocities practiced under them, can the Senate proceed to assume 
jurisdiction in the matter of William W. Belknap, late Secretary of 

ar, now a private citizen of the State of Iowa and of the United 
States? It is confessed that he was Secretary of War when the al- 
leged crimes were perpetrated ; it is admitted he was a private citi- 
zen wang the House of Representatives preferred its articles of im- 
peachment. 

The meaning of the word pe gent rene barre full power thereof, the 
mode of es thereunder, in Great Britain, were perfectly and 
thoroughly understood by the men who composed the convention of 
1787. They deemed it wise and proper to place the power of im- 
peachment, to a certain, well-defined, and limited extent, within the 
provisions of the organic law, and I will now address myself briefly 
to the consideration thereof, fully satisfied in my own mind that a 
conclusion can be arrived at which will conform to the necessities of 
* in which we live, without reflecting upon the wisdom of the 

thers, 8 

I call the attention of the Senate to the constitutional provisions 
relating to the snbject-matter, and, though other Senators have so 
done before me, it is n that I should again do so, in order 
that my views may be properly 8 therefore I proceed by 
saying that section 2 of article 1 of the Constitution refers to the con- 
struction and powers of the House of Representatives. Therein I find 
the following: 

The House of Representatives shall choose their Speaker and other officers ; and 

shall have the sole power of impeachment. 
In my jndsment there is no grant of power contained in this lan- 
g It is, so tospeak, functional; inother words, descriptive of one 
of the functions of the House; merely descriptive of where a power 
is to be located, to be elsewhere in the instrument defined. 

I think I el a e hen I ray ein Dera M ae 8 

wer gran an ess groa yerrin ju ent, elsewhere 
find in the instrument full, definite, and e e power. 

I next direct the attention of the Senate to section 3, article 1. I 
find this: 

The Senate shall have the sole power to try all ts. en sitting for 
that p rg ory: be on cath or —— — an the Preddent of the 
United States is ed, the Chief Justice shall shall 
victed without the concurrence of two- 
in cases of impeachmen from office, 
disqualification to hold and enjoy any office of honor, trust, or profit under the United 
States: but the party convicted nevertheless be liable and subject to indict- 
ment, trial, judgment and punishment, according to law. 

This section is also, in my judgment, simply functional and deserip- 
tive. It is fully and thoroughly descriptive of the mode of procedure 
in the Senate, to which body is given the power, the sole power, to try 
at . As a descriptive, functional section it is well de- 


First. The Senate is to be on oath or affirmation. 
Second. In a particular case the Chief Justice to preside. 
Third. Ni number to convict. 
Fourth. Extent of judgment. j 
Fifth. Party convicted subject to trial according to law. 
wer of the Senate is in this 
ect and well defined. 


Thus the descriptive and functional 
section, as I previously suggested, 
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By implication, and by implication merely, I gather from this sec- 
tion that a President of the United States may be subject to impeach- 
ment and trial by the Senate, and possibly other persons. I say 
sibly because the language is too indefinite to permit me to say that, 
by e even, any other person than he who holds the presi- 
= office could under this section be impeached and bronght to 
tri 

And right here I desire to say a word as, to my understanding, to 
the singular reasoning deduced from this section by the distinguished 
Senator from Vermont, [Mr. EDMUNDS.] And in this connection I 
beg to remark that I am possessed with a high estimation of his abili- 
ties as a constitutional lawyer, and therefore my surprise at the course 
of his reasoning. Dwelling with peculiar anpha upon the word 
„person“ contained in this section, he argues that in that word “ per- 
son” he finds authority for the Senate to try persons other than of- 
ficial delinquents, persons in office; and again and again he charged 
upon the word “person” and rung the changes thereon. 

And this little word seemed to operate in like manner upon the 
mind of the distinguished Senator from Iowa, [Mr. WROHT.] And 
the effect of the word “ person” upon the mind of my distinguished 
friend from Maryland is absolutely appalling. Under it, by its won- 
derful potency, he finds authority for the Senate to try all the civil, 
military, and naval officers of the United States, and possibly, if the 

liamentary law of England is to obtain here, every person in the 
nited States; all the subjects of the realm, as the cherished English 
authorities would express it. 

I confess that I am surprised that three distinguished Senators 
should rest their main argument upon so slight a foundation; but I 
am in error; I ought not to say that I am surprised, for take this prop 
away and the entire superstructure falls to the ground. This is the 
base, the foundation, and without this claim, to use a somewhat vul- 
gar yet nervous expression, they are nowhere. 

Let us examine this point again: 

And no person shall be convicted without the concurrence of two-thirds of the 
members present, 

Is it ible that there can be in this little word any hidden mean- 
ing, hidden to my mind, the common mind, sufficiently powerful to 
change the pa and evident sense of the language? 

17 alter the sentence slightly, thus: And no conviction 
shall be had without the concurrence of two-thirds of the members 
present.“ To my mind, and I think to most minds, the meaning of 
the sentence would not be changed in the slightest degree. It would 
remain the same, and be much improved in euphony, by the altera- 
tion in the text. 

Ido not deem it n to elaborate this point. A mere statement, 
in my judgment, concludes the matter. 

I next call the attention of the Senate to a part of section 2, arti- 
cle 2, and will read all that relates to the matter in hand: 

He— 

The President— . 
shall have to eves and ons for offenses the United 
States, steed pry Pace ibe 15 * 

This is only important in this view, and in my opinion is entirely 
conclusive against the claim of certain honorable Senators. The 
claim is that the parliamentary law of Great Britain, its precedents 
for the last five hundred years, running through the bloodiest period 
of English history is and are to be used in construing the meaning 
of our Constitution, the framers of which are said to have acted with 
a full knowledge and intent that it would be so construed ; and yet, 
the power to pardon a person wrongfully convicted in the heat of 

passion was denied to the executive in all cases; a power be- 
onging to and exercised by the Crown of England for a thousand 
years! In my judgment such a claim does not run on all-fours with 
either common humanity or common sense, and deserves the repro- 
bation of us all. 

I beg now to direct the attention of the Senate to the last remain- 
ing provision of the Constitution relating to this subject-matter— 
section 4 article 2: 

ovod Eom office on impeschanens for; aol onsviotion. of brean, Ieibery, or 
remov. ce on „ and con 0 „or 
other high crimes and misdemeanors. bey 

Here I find the full, perfect, and absolute grant of power explicitly 
announcing the persons who are subject to impeachment. 

irst. The person clothed with the office and exercising the pow- 
ers of President of the United States. 

Second. The person exercising the powers of Vice-President of the 


United States. 

Third. Each, every, and all of the civil officers of the United States. 

Here I find the full, complete, and perfect list; as Mr. Owen would 
say, the sum total.” The persons who, not by the law and prece- 
dents of Great Britain, but by the Constitution of the United States, 
may be subjected to the ordeal of impeachment are here definitively 
named and classified: Persons in office, not out of office. The person 
holding and enjoying the office of President or Vice-President, and 
any other person in the enjoyment of any civil office. Is there the 
slightest doubt about the true meaning? Can there be two opinions 
about it? Certainly not. And why! Because each and all are to 
be removed from ofice on impeachment and conviction of any offense 
of the characternamed in the Constitution against the United States. 
A person must be in office to be removed therefrom. 


But, says a distinguished Senator, “the Constitution does not in 
terms say that an official who resigns his office for the very papon 
of avoiding impeachment shall not be subjected to trial.” That is 
quite true; and a sufficient answer to that may be found in this re- 
mark: What the Constitution does not say, either expressly or by fair 
and honest inference, we may do, that the Senate cannot do. The 
power is denied when ungranted. 

Let us view this question for one moment only. I promise to be 
brief, and therefore ask the attention of the Senators who do me the 
honor to be present, from another stand-point. I insist that section 
4, article 2, contains not only the grant of power to impeach, but the 
c of persons subject thereto : 


The President, Vice-President and all civil officers. 


Abandon this construction and the Senate is at once at sea, on the 
wide ocean of mental conjecture, and will be logically forced to the 
conclusion of the honorable Senators from Maryland and Oregon, as 
I understand them, to wit: s man, woman, and child in the 
United States, oo mentally of committing crimes against the 
United States, is liable to impeachment. In office or out of office, 
Sees and those who have never been in office are all equally 

e. 

If the law of the iy 5 — Parliament is to be injected by this force- 
pump process into the Constitution of the United States, the base use 
which may be made of this high court of impeachment is evident to 
the most ordinary minds. Isaymaybe made. I do not say that such 
will be even a probable result; but I do insist that such a construction 
as is sought to be given to the great charter of our liberties would 
make the Senate “the hewers of wood and the drawers of water,” 
and extremely dirty water, for a venal and corrupt House of Repre- 
eni excited by party passion and heat beyond the bounds of 
reason and justice. But, say other Senators, “such a state of things 
can never exist, because this common-law doctrine of impeachment 
can only be brought to bear against holding civil office or such 
as have held civil office under the United States.” Is it so? Ah, Sen- 
ators, you are at sea, in a leaky ship, destitute of rudder or masts or 
sails, a mere hulk, where you are unballasted by the material of the 
Constitution! One class of senatorial pilots endeavoring to force 
heed frail craft to one port and another class seeking a different 

ven. 

Again, by this, and I now mean the most moderate, construction every 
man in this broad land who ever held office under the United States prior 
to the late terrible civil conflict, and did so at the time of the com- 
mencement of hostilities and deemed it his duty to side with his sec- 
tion, would be liable to the pains and penalties of impeachment. But 
says some Senator, “Do you believe that there will ever be a House 
of Representatives a majority of which could be found to pursue a 
course so suicidal to the best interests of the country!“ I hope, trust, 
and pray not; God only knows the hearts of men and the history of 
the future of our country. T know that a construction of the organic 
law such as is sought to be given would place this dangerous power 
in a House of Representatives. What such House would do when in 
the possession of it is quite another question. At all events, sir, re- 
fuse to-day to so construe the Constitution, and all the Houses of 
Representatives who come after us will understand that the Senate 
of the United States will stand as a breakwater against all such 
rele spe hich is claimed b Se 

Again, sir, adopt the construction which is claim certain Sen- 
ators, and every person who held a military or naval office during the 
late, or any other war, or no war, who ever held such an office, is 
liable to impeachment. My good friends, the honorable and gallant 
Senators from Rhode Island and Illinois, must look well to their 
records, for they were once mili! officers under the United States, 
and are therefore liable to impeachment on a trumped-up charge of 
maladministration during their commands. Sir, the English law 
seized in its iron grasp all of her people: queens, princes, peers, com- 
moners, priests, counselors, women, military men, naval men, cut 
the heads from some bodies, disemboweled others, strangled some 
throats, put the rope round other throats. Thank God, sir, none of 
these barbarous acts perpetrated under the sanction of English pre- 
cedents and by the authority of English law can occur under the 
Government of the United States, no matter what construction is 
given to the Constitution. 

But, Mr. President, in times of high political excitement strang 
most strange judgments have been pronounced even in the Uni 
States. We have seen in our own days an eminent citizen, a resident 
of a State where the courts of the United States and of his own State 
were open for the trial of all persons c with crime under the 
Constitution—we have seen a citizen, who should have been either pro- 
tected by the law or convicted by the law, haled from his house in 
the dark hours of the night, tried by a self-constituted tribunal ut- 
terly without legal authority, and visited with a punishment in vio- 
lation of his rights as a citizen, in violation of law, in violation of the 
Constitution! 

So far as possible, let the Senate of the United States protect the 
citizen in his rights guaranteed by the Constitution. 

The beautiful and accomplished Frenchwoman, Madame Rolande, 
standing under the ax of the accursed SW during the bloody 
carnival of the revolution in France, exclaimed: 


O, Liberty, Liberty, what crimes are perpetrated in thy holy name! 
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Beware how you strain your constitutional authority under the 
specious, false, and dangerous plea of necessity. 

Mr. President, the point was well taken, and forcibly and elo- 
uently put by my distinguished friend, the Senator from New York, 
Mr. CONKLING, ] the other day, that for nearly a century, for nearly 

a hundred years, for a space of time during which our planet has 
thrice lost its population and thrice by the inevitable laws of nature 
regained it, no articles of impeachment have ever been preferred by 
the House of Representatives except against persons in the present 
enjoyment of civil office under the ment of the United States. 
No claim by that branch of the Federal Legislature having the power 
to impeach, since our existence as a people, has ever been made until 
the yearof our Lord 1876 that any person could be impeached unless 
in the enjoyment of office. 

T desire also to say that the decision of the Senate in the Blount 
case fully sustains the position that no can be impeached un- 
less in the enjoyment of a civil office under the United States. That 
case has been so fully and thoroughly discussed that I will not take 
the time of the Senate further thereon. 

Many Senators seem to entertain the opinion that disqualification 
from holding Federal office is the great constitutional penalty; not 
removal from office; and that the evident p of the Constitu- 
tion will be defeated if that instrament should be construed in the 
manner indicated by those Senators with whom I class 

Here I think is the fatal error of the reasoning. In my judgment 
the great penalty toa pee man consists in this: 

First. To be charged by the grand inquest of the people, the House 
of Representatives, with maladministration in office, with the com- 
mission 72 1 crimes against the public weal; to be impeached 
therefor before the Senate of the United States in the gaze of the 
intelligence of the world. : 

Second. To be stripped of the official robes; cast from office a dis- 
honored man, to be forever thereafter the mark for scorn’s unmoving 


moa 

nd should the accused official, in hot haste to avoid the procedure 
of impeachment, voluntarily in the face of the terrible and damning 
charges against him resign the office which he has di , the re- 
sult is the same to him and to the country. He stands forever dis- 
honored before his countrymen, a moral leper, and the criminal law 
seizes him in its iron grasp to inflict condign punishment. 

But, say objecting Senators, he is not disqualified from holding 
office, and therefore the people are not protected to the full extent 
demanded. by the Constitution. Ah, Mr. President, is it so? That 
presu that the people will elect as their Chief Executive a man 
so destitute of correct principles and official honor as to permit him 
to nominate to the Senate for Federal position a thief, a dishonored 
and disgraced felon ; and, further, that a majority of the Senate are 
so degraded and debased that they will approve and confirm the 
nomination of a corrupt and venal Executive. 

Sir, however this may strike the minds of Senators, of course I will 
not undertake to say or predict; but a mere glance at the point con- 
vinces my mind that disqualification from holding office in fact is no 
penalty, use either the removal from office by impeachment, or 
the resignation of office to avoid impeachment, is in itself an eternal 
barrier to the person who has violated his official obligation and pros- 
tituted his personal honor, 

I have alluded to the action of the convention of the State of New 
Jersey as. affording a precedent whieh should be entitled to great 
weight in the consideration of this important question. 

In 1849, the le of New Jersey, in convention, formed a new 
constitution. list of its members, which I hold in my hand, indi- 
cates that several of the ablest citizens of that State were engaged 
in the work. The various committees had performed their labors, 
and the result was before the convention. 

The article on F Ree was identically the same as and was a 
copy of the one in the old constitution of that State. Tread from the 
journal of the convention, page 245, section 11: 


The governor and all other civil officers under this State shall be liable to im 
peachment for misdemeanor in office. 

Upon the consideration of this article Chief Justice Hornblower, a 
man who enjoyed a national reputation as a lawyer and judge of great 
ability, moved to amend. I now read from an 5 report of 
the pete us the convention, placed in my hands by the honor- 
able Senator New Jersey, Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN: 

Mr. Hornblower moved to amend 80 as to provide that public officers might be 
impeached after the expiration of their term of office. 


The amendment offered by Judge Hornblower was in these words: 
During their continuance in office and for two years thereafter. 


The amendment was unanimously adopted, and, as amended, the 
article was unanimously adopted and now stands as the organic Jaw 
of New Jersey on this point. 

I now read the article, section 11, article 5: 

The governor and all other civil officers under this State, shall be liable to im- 
peachment for misdemeanor in office duriig their continuance in office and fortwo 


While I admit, for the purpose of the argument, that the report of 
the proceedings is meager and incomplete, I unhesitatingly assert 
that but one meaning can be attached to the language used by the 


is, to extend the time of im- 


chief justice in his amendment, that 
peachment two years after the termination of the office. 
Then, sir, we have upon this great and ogy heel question. the 


opinion of many of the ablest jurists of New Jersey that previous 
to the adoption of her constitution in 1849 a paan must have been 
in office in order to have been subjected, in that State, to the proce- 
dure of im hment. k 

For one, I value this precedent as of more importance than all 
those which England can furnish. 

A question was put to the honorable Senator from Indiana I think 
six times, and my honorable friend answered it as many times as it- 
was put. The honorable Senator is quite able to answer all questions 
and to meet all antagonists, but he will pardon me if I add to his 
answer. The question was: Would not the power of impeachment 
be full and perfect if section 4 of article 2 had not been placed in the 
Constitution!“ Ithink the question an exceedingly improper one, 
because no Senator has a right to suppose that any of sections 
relating to impeachment could or would bave been adopted by the 
convertion, except inthe very shape in which they now are. TheCon- ` 
stitution is a work of compromises, and men gave their adhesion to 
matters to wliich they were opposed upon the condition that checks 
in the shape of additional sections were 22 by other men. 

The opinion of Judge Story, who is regarded by many distinguished 
Senators as one of the ablest of our constitutional lawyers, was clearly 
in favor of the opinion that no person could be im ed unless actu- 


ally in office. 

this opinion of Judge Story I have the more confidence from a 
fact which will be conceded by all Senators, to wit: the bent of his 
mind was favorable to a broads not to say unlimited, construction of 
the 2 granted in the Constitution. 

T have in my mind a notable case to which I desire to call the at- 
tention of the Senate, apprehending that it will have t weight in 
showing the opinions of gentlemen eminent for their ability upon 
the point now under discussion. I allude to the impeachment of 
e . 1 3 snn have satisfactory reasons for my 
belief, that for days, ay weeks, the procedure against him halted be- 
cause the gentlemen having the matter in c 5 knew that a mis- 
description would be fatal and were uncertain whether to allege that 
he was President or acting President of the United States. The idea 
was scouted that he could be proceeded against for acts perpetrated 
when he was in the enjoyment of the office of Vice-President, and 
there were such acts which need uot here be more particularly allu- 
ded to. The astute and versatile Stevens of Pennsylvania was called 
into the troubled council, and even he, renowned among all the men 
of these latter days as the man who had driven this damnable doc- 
trine of necessity over and through the Constitution, even he, this 
man of Danton-like nerve and audacity, dared not place before the 
Senate articles of impeachment against a person and describe him as 
late Vice-President of the United States. 

No, sir; no, not until the year 1876, the centennial year, was the 
discovery made in our history that a person could be proceeded against 
who was the late holder of an official position. For nearly a hun- 
dred years have this people, on this question, trayeled the old, plain 
E pary marked down by the fathers. For one, answering 

‘or myself alone, I shall pursue the same course, and follow not after 
the new doctrines of strange 

As a sincere and honest believer in the doctrine of State-rights, 
knowing that the true interest of forty millions of people who inhabit 
now this broad land, and of the hundred millions whose coming foot- 
steps we can almost hear, can only be maintained and conserved by 
a strict adherence to the letter and spirit of the Constitution, and 
believing, as I sincerely do, that the great danger to be apprehended 
to our system of government is the centralization of power in the 
various branches of the Federal head, I cannot, will not, and, before 
God and the people, dare not consent to this departure from the well- 
known principle which has heretofore universally obtained, 

Therefore I say— 

First. That the Constitution of the United States is the law which 
should govern in this case, untrammeled by English precedents or En- 
glish procedures. 

Second. That no other co than those who are in the enjoyment 
of civil office under the Government of the United States at the time 
when articles of impeachment are presented by the House of Repre- 


sentatives are r subjects of trial. 
Third. That William W. Belknap, at the time of the presentment of 


these articles of an p S the Honse of Representatives, was 
not in the enjoyment of any civil office under the United States, but 
was a private citizen of the State of Iowa. 

Fourth. Therefore these articles of impeachment should be dismissed 
by the Senate. 


Opinion of mr. Allison, 

Delivered May 24, 1876. 
uestion now before the Senate for considera- 
ə Senate has jurisdiction to try W. W. Bel- 


in the articles of impeachment, which 
War, he 


Mr. ALLISON. The 
tion is whether or not 
knap for the offenses all 
offenses were committed by him while he was Secretary of 
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having resigned his tion as Secretary, and having v: the 
office before the „ for impeachment were in the House 
of Representatives, and paing at the time of such impeachment, a 
rivate citizen, holding no office under the Government of the United 
tes. Ihave given this question such examination and study as I 
could within the time allowed, and I have listened with interest to 
all the arguments that have been presented for and against jurisdic- 
tion in this case, and have endeavored in my own mind to settle 
the question without reference to what may be involved in the case. 
The question presented to us for decision is whether or not, under 
the Constitution of the United States, a person not a civil officer can 
be impeached, although at the time the alleged offense was commit- 
ted he held such office. In the present case it is admitted that the 
alleged offense is an impeachable one, under the Constitution, if com- 
mitted by a person subject to our jurisdiction at the time the impeach- 
ment was ted. 
The fact that Mr. Belknap was in office so recently before the im- 
ent, and that he resigned having in view his impeachment, 
upon the facts alleged and admitted, the most extreme illustration 
8 could be presented to mark the line or boundary which excludes 
our jurisdiction, if it can be excluded at all. 
To take jurisdiction in this case it must be shown without 
reference to the point of time, all persons may be impeached for public 
offenses committed in office, although when im ed they are pri- 
vate citizens. To exclude jurisdiction, on the other hand, it must be 
shown that civil officers may be impeached while in office only, and 
for crimes specified and dec in the Constitution, and for none 
other. 
There are four clauses in the Constitution that directly affect this 
question: First, the last clause of section 2, article 1: 
i nt Representatives * * * shall have the sole power of impeach- 
meni 


Second, clause 6, section 3, article 1: 
The Senate shall have the sole power to try all impeachments. 
Third, clause 7, same section and article: 


Judgment in cases of impeachment shall not extend further than to removal from 
office, and d cation to hold and enjoy any office of honor, trust, or profit 
under the United States: but the party . shall nevertheless be liable and 
subject to indictment, trial, judgment and punishment, according to law. 


Fourth, section 4, article 2: 


The President, Vice-President and all civil officers of the United States, shall be 
removed from office on impeachment for, and conviction of, treason, bribery, or 
other high crimes and misdemeanors. 


It is claimed by those who favor jurisdiction in this case that the 
first-quoted clause not only describes the body that shall originate 
impeachmenis, and that it not only confers the power to impeach or 
prosecute, but that it isthe jurisdictional clause in the Constitution 
conferring in terms whatsoever was at the time understood in En- 
gland to be the scope or boundary or extent of the jurisdiction to 
impeach under the parliamentary law of impeachment in England, 
and that here is found not only jurisdiction, but all jurisdiction ; 
that under this clause and the following, ting to the Senate the 
power to try, is conferred all the authority to present and try all 
cases of impeachment known at the time to the common law of Par- 
liament, save only that the judgment is limited and the concurrence 
of two-thirds of the Senate is required to convict, and that this grant 
of power is not limited or circumscribed in any manner by the fourth 
section of the second article either as to persons who may be im- 
peached or as to offenses for which impeachments may be instittted 
and tried; that this latter section was inserted for no other or differ- 
ent purpose than to prescribe the punishment which must be inflicted 
in cases where the person impeached is still in the enjoyment of a 
public office; or, in other words, for the purpose of pointing out a 
class of persons who shall be removed from office when im ; 
that this section is not jurisdictional in its character; that it confers 
no jurisdiction and limits no jurisdiction, but only prescribes a par- 
ticular punishment in specified cases, and is not used to desi the 
persons who may be impeached or to define or declare what are im- 
peachable offenses. 

If this claim be true, we are compelled to resort to the parlia- 
mentary law of England to discover who may be impeached, and for 
what offenses, and admit that the framers of the Constitution in- 
tended to resort to parliamentary law for pu of jurisdiction, 
and did notintend to define jurisdiction in cases of impeachmentexcept 
by reference to parliamentary law. 

It thus becomes material to ascertain who could be impeached 
under the-parliamentary law of England. Under this law the House 
of Commons could proceed against the delinquent, of whatsoever de- 
gree, and whatsoever might be the nature of the offense. There was 

_ no limit as to persons or offenses, except that the Lords could not by 
the law try a commoner for a capital offense on the information of 
the king or a private person, but with this exception, under the par- 
liamentary law of England there wasno limit as to the persons who 
might be tried or as to the offenses (See Selden’s Judicature in Par- 
liament, 1263 ; also 84; 4 Blackstone, 257; Hatsell’s Precedents, vol- 
ume 4, page 120; and McDonald’s Manual, page 284; also May’s Par- 
Hamentary Law; also 3 the Constitution, volume 1, § 79. 

That impeachment has this extent in England is clearly stated by 


all the writers on parliamentary law. It has been claimed in debate, 
and with much force, that this power has only been 7 5 in cases 


of official misconduct or violation of public trusts. uming this 
narrower view of jurisdiction to be the true one, it nevertheless leaves 
open to the Senate to try all persons in the United States who at any 


time may have committed any offense in office or violated any public 


trust confided to them, and there is no limit of time during their lives, 
as to such persons, when they may be impeached by the House or tried 
by the Senate. is statement of the claim of those who invoke juris- 
diction in this case shows the importance of the decision we are about 
to make as affecting all the people who have held official position or 
administered public trusts, or who may do so in the future. 

It seems to me that such construction should not be given to our 
Constitution unless it is clearly inferable from the words employed 
or from the intent of the framers as drawn from the history of the 
time or from the debates in the convention. 

It seems to me, from the letter of the Constitution itself, and from 
the history of the time, and from the debates in the convention, that 
the Constitution itself intended to include 8 as aremedy, 
and also intended to definitely prescribe its li and boundaries, 
prescribing a body to accuse, a tribunal to try, the extent of the pun- 
ishment, t rsons who may be tried, and the offenses for which 
they are triable, leaving nothing, either jurisdictional or remedial, to 
be 1 from the parliamentary law. 

All writers agree that it was the intention of the framers of the 
Constitution to provide a government in all its parts of limited and 
specified powers. Story says: y 

e Constitution was from its origin contemplated to be the frame work 
A et F and not of pom nic 
unlimited powers. 


In order that there might be no mistake upon this subject, contem- 
poraneously with the pen of the Constitution, among the earl 
amendments proposed and agreed to was the tenth article of amend- 
ments, which declares that— 

The ers not delegated to the United States by the Constitui nor 
hibi by it to the States, are reserved to the States renpectively or fo people: 
If we are to resort, therefore, to the common law of Parliament for 

urisdiction in cases of impeachment, it is the only instance that can 
suggested where the Constitution has such resource. It does not 
seem probable that, with the history of impeachments in England 
fresh in the memories of those who framed our Constitution, they 
would have selected this as the special and particular that 
should be transplanted into our frame-work of government without 
limitation, save only as to judgments. Section I of article 2 declares 
that “the executive power shall be vested in the President of the 
United States of America;” yet it has never been claimed that any 
other or different power was here invested than that prescribed in the 
second article. the judicial power under Article 3 was vested in 
one Supreme Court and such inferior courts as Con might from 
time to time ordain and establish. Under article 3 the Supreme Court 
decided at an early day that the United States courts no juris- 
diction over offenses at common law and that they could only take 
izance of such offenses as were created by statute, and it is now 
settled beyond dispute that the Federal courts will not take jurisdic- 
tion over any crimes which have not been placed directly under their 
control by act of Con It would seem that here, if anywhere, 
the common law should apply. 

Looking first to the letter of the Constitution, and applying to it 
the ordinary modes of interpretation, it would seem that the framers 
of the Constitution meant to apone that impeachment as a remed 
should be resorted to with the same distinctness and brevity with 
which they provided for other essential powersof government; that, 
in order to make this provision, they provided that the proceeding 
should be initiated only in the House of Representatives, that- body 
nearest to and directly responsible to the people. They had observed 
that in Englang the king or a private person could initiate these pro- 
ceedings. ey also observed that in the States several modes of in- 
augurating impeachments were resorted to, as, for example, in Penn- 
sylvania the General Assembly could impeach and the council of cen- 
sors could inau te the proceedings; and in North Carolina the 
General Assembly or any grand jury could impeach. ‘They there- 
fore resolved that only one body, and that “the House of Repre- 
sentatives shall have the sole power of impeachment.” 

They next sought to provide a tribunal to try im ments. Here 
also they found great diversity in the constitutions of the several 
States. In some of them, as in Massachusetts, the senate had the 

wer. In others, as in New York, the senators, chancellors, and 
judges of the Supreme Court; in Pennsylvania, ep niece and 
the council of twelve, taking to their assistance, for advice only, the 
justices of the supreme eourt; and in Virginia the general court. 
And after considerable debate, and after first providing that the 
Senate should only try justices of the Supreme Court, and the Supreme 
Court all other officers, they finally mage ee the provision that “the 
Senate shall have the sole power to try all impeachments.” Thus hav- 
ing provided the body to prosecute, and the tribunal to try; they pro- 
Selaa to the consideration of the judgment, and having the record of 
punishments in England fresh in their memories, which record dis- 
closed that there was no limit to punishments in England exce 
in the discretion of the House of Lords, they proceeded to limit the 
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judgment, and provided that a concurrence of two-thirds should be 
required to convict, and provided that— 

Judgment in cases of im ent shall not extend further than toremoval from 
office, and disqualification to hold and enjoy any office of honor, trust, or profit under 
the United States: but the party convicted shall nevertheless be liable and subject 
to indictment, trial, judgment and punishment, according to law. 

This clause is the first intimation as to the extent of the contem- 
plated jurisdiction, and the purpose to be reached by theremedy. It 
is here shown that the purpose was to get rid of an officer by removal, 
and in extreme cases to disqualify him, asif he had committed treason 
or other high crimes the safety of the state might require absolute 
disqualification. It also appears from this clause that whatever of 
punishment there was in the judgment was only incidental, as they 
were careful to provide in the same clause for punishment in the 
courts according to law. Reading this clause alone, without connect- 
ing it with the fourth section of the second article, it would seem that 
the remedy was only intended to reach officers, and I cannot see how 
a less judgment than removal under this clause alone could be effect- 
ively pronounced. It has been said an officer might be suspended, 
but that is removal for a time, and a disqualification as to the par- 
ticular officer for that time. The judgment could go further, and 
disqnalify as to every office: As before stated, this is the first inti- 
mation as to the real p of the proceeding. 

This brings us to the fourth section of the second article. Until 
this section is reached no persons have been designated nor offenses 
described. The fourth section of article 2 provides that— 

The President, Vice-President and all civil officers of the United States, shall 
be removed from office on a for, and conviction of, treason, bribery, 
or other high crimes and emeanors. 

This is a potential section, prescribing who may be ee and 
for what offenses, and when the judgment shall take effect and the 
minimum penalty that shall be prescribed in all cases. 

This section means to provide for all these, or it is absolutely mean- 
ingless and was wholly unnecessary, because if all jurisdiction was 
conferred by the last clause of the second section of the first article, 
it was not necessary to include the fourth section of the second article 
at all, because this clause had already provided by reference to the 

arliamentary law for iin bap save the extent of the punishment. 

t was not n to include these persons here, because they were 
already included. It was not necessary to prescribe the offenses, be- 
cause all the offenses here described and many more were impeacha- 
ble in England. The persons subject to impeachment and the offenses 
impeachable must be found in this section or not at all, as neither are 
mentioned in any other place. It is claimed that this section was 
inserted solely and only for the purpose of compelling removal from 
office in case the party held office. It would hardly seem that the 
framers of the Constitution would have given such prominence to a 
provision having only this object in view, especially when they had 
already rovided that-removal from office must be a part of the judg- 
ment. I therefore conclude that in order to give any effect whatever 
to this fourth section of the second article it is absolutely necessary 
to give it the full effect above stated, namely, to provide the persons 
to Fe impeached, the offenses n the minimum judgment, 
and the time of its application, that is, upon conviction. If this con- 
struction be the true one, it follows that removal from office must in 
all cases be a part of the judgment, and this judgment cannot be 
imposed unless the party holds an office at the time of impeachment. 

HISTORY OF THE CLAUSES FOUND IN THE CONSTITUTION. 

Admitting that the language employed in the Constitution is not 
explicit, and that we are left in doubt as to its true construction, we 
are at liberty to examine the history of the several clauses bearin 
upon the subject, and to trace their progress in the Constitution, wi 
a view to ascertain the aim and p in view. In doing this we 
must bear in mind the prime object of the Constitution as stated by 
Story, namely, that “it was from its very origin contemplated to be 
the e work of a national government of special and enumerated 

wers, and not of general and unlimited powers.” On the 29th of 
May Mr. Randolph, of Virginia, opened the main business of the 
convention by 8 a Ope or anational government by stating 
the defects in the Articles of Confederation, and proposing a remedy. 
which was denominated Mr. Randolph’s plan, the ninth section of 
which provided for the establishment of a national judiciary, which 
should have among other things jurisdiction to try “ impeachments 
of any national officers,” thus showing that in the yay beginning it 
va contemplated that impeachments should apply only to national 
officers. 

Mr. Pinckney, on the same day, 338 a plan which provided 
that the House of Delegates exclusively the power of 
impeachment,” that the Supreme Court should have jurisdiction to 
try the impeachment of officers of the United States, and that the 
President “should be removed from his office upon impeachment by 
the House of Delegates and conviction in the Supreme Court of trea- 
son, bribery, or 3 and that in cases of im hment affect- 
ing emb and other public ministers the jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court should be original. 

t will thus be seen that in both the plans proposed at this early 
day in the convention impeachment was confined to national officers. 
In Mr. Pinckney’s plan a rovision was inserted with reference 
to the President of the United Btates; and on the 2d of June Mr. 
Dickinson moved “that the Executive be made removable by the na- 


tional Legislature on the request of a ity of the Legislatures of 
individual States.” “It was necessary,” he said, “to place the power 
of removing somewhere. He did not like the plan of impeaching the 
proat officers of state. He did not know that provision could be made 
or the removal of them in a better mode than that which he had 

proposed.” Mr. Sherman contended that the national Legislature 
should have power to remove the Executive at pleasure. Mr. Mason 
thought “some mode of displacing an unfit magistrate is rendered 
indispensable by the fallibility of those who choose, as well as cor- 
ruptibility of the man chosen.” He opposed decidedly “the makin, 
of the Executive the mere creature of the Legislature as a violation 
the fundamental principles of good government.” A vote being take 
Mr. Dickinson’s Ao cing was moois when Mr. Williamson mov 
to add to the last clause the words, “and be removable on impeach- 
ment and conviction of malpractice or neglect of duty.” 

On the 13th of June Mr. Randolph and Mr. Madison moved the fol- 
lowing resolution respecting the national judiciary : 

That the jurisdiction 5 shall extend to cases which respect the 


collection of the national revenue, 1 of national officers, and questions 
which involve the national peace and harmony. 


Which was agreed to without debate. (Madison Papers, volume 2, 


85.) 

Up to this time these various propositions had been considered in 
committee of the whole, and on that day Mr. Gorham, chairman of 
the committee of the whole, reported from the committee a series of 
nineteen resolutions, and the resolution in relation to the national 
gudde just adopted became the thirteenth of that series. The 
ninth of this series provided that “the President should be remoy- 
able on impeachment and conviction of malpractice or neglect of 
duty.” It will be seen that the national judiciary were here author- 
ized to try all impeachments of national officers, and that “ the Pres- 
ident should be removable on conviction of malpractice or neglect of 
duty,” but that no provision was made as to who or what body should 
prefer the accusation or initiate impeachments. This report from the 
committee of the whole then became the plan of the convention, and 
Mr. Paterson, of New Jersey, asked time to prepare and present an- 
other plan, which he said several of the deputations wished should 
be substituted in place of that under consideration; and on the 15th 
of June Mr. Paterson pro this plan, the fifth section of which 
provided for the path ment of a national judiciary, and “ that 
the judiciary so established shall have authority to hear and deter- 
mine in the first instance on all impeachments of Federal officers,” and 
the fourth section of which provided “that the President should be 
removable by Congress on application by a majority of the executives 
of the several States.” 

On the 16th of June the convention again went into the committee 
of the whole for the discussion of the s of Mr. Paterson and Mr, 
Randolph, and Mr. Wilson contrasted the twoplans by saying, “ The 
executive is to be removable on impeachment and conviction in one 
plan; in the other to be removable at the instance of a ag: pee of 
the executives of the States.” On the 18th of Jane Mr. ilton 
discussed at length the various propositions then in committee, and 
presented a plan of his own, which provided in the fourth section 
‘that the supreme authority of the United States should be vested 
in a governor, to be elected to serve during good behavior,” and the 
ninth clause, of which provided that— 

governor, Senators, and all officers of the United States to be liable to im- 

peachment for mal and 5 . by seth W N — vod removed 5 1 
an ; peachmen 

the Chlef 0 tho superior court of law of 


be tried by a court to consist of x Jaago of 
each State, provided such judge shall hold his office during good behavior, and have 
a permanent salary. 


It will be seen that this ninth clause provides for the impeachment 
of all officers, and that they shall be remoyed from office on convic- 
tion, showing that he contemplated that they would be in office at 
the time of trial. 

On the 19th of June, after a lengthy discussion of Mr. Paterson’s 
plan, Mr. Randolph’s propositions, as reported from the committee on 
the 13th of June, were reported back without alteration. On the 18th 
of July Mr. Madison proposed to modify the thirteenth resolution re- 
lating to the jurisdiction of the national judiciary, so as to read: 


That the jurisdiction shall extend to all cases under the national laws 
and to such other questions as may involve the nati: peace and harmony. 


This was agreed to; and it would seem that Mr. Madison intended 
to confer the authority to try impeachments upon some other body, 
as the thirteenth resolution, before modified, conferred upon the judi- 
aey the power to try. On the same day the whole elause relatin 
to the Executive was pr arma and a lengthy debate follow 
relating to the length of term of the Chief Executive; and on the 
19th, the same question being under consideration, Mr. Gouverneur 
Morris observed that he was fora short term, in order to avoid im- 

hments, which would be otherwise necessary. And again, on the 
20th, the Executive clause still being under consideration, Mr. Pinck- 
ney and Mr. Gouverneur Morris moved to strike out the clause “to be 
removable on im ment and conviction for malpractice or neglect 
of duty.” . Pinckney here observed that the President ought not 
to be impeachable while in office, and in the discussion of the case 
before us great stress has been laid upon these words of Mr. Pinckney 
and similar words used by Colonel n in the same debate. Buta 
careful examination of this debate will show that Mr. Pinckney was 
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to the impeachment of the Executive at any time, and I quote 
his language as found on page 1156 of the Madison Papers: 

j t 
generat th ese EE E TT 
the Executive, and by that means effectually destroy his apas piny ee 
visionary power in particular would be rendered altogether t. 

And Mr. King, in the same debate, objected strongly to the im- 
peachment of the President at all, unless they should make the tenure 
of his office during good behavior. And it will be observed that the 
tenure of the office of the Chief Executive had not been fixed at the 
time of this debate, and Mr. Randolph in this debate said that 
appropriate impeachment was a favorite principle with him. “The 
Executive will have great opportunities of abusing his power, par- 
ticularly in time of war,” &c. He suggested for consideration an 
idea, which had fallen from Colonel Hamilton, of composing the quo- 
rum out of the judges belonging to the States, and even requiring some 
preliminary inquest whether just ground of impeachment existed. 

I call particular attention to this latter as it probably 
was the origin of the suggestion that the House o Representatives 
should become the inquest here alluded to, because up to that time 
nobody had been provided to make the accusation. Gouverneur Mor- 

is, who had originally joined Mr. Pinckney in moving to strike out 
this clause with reference to the President, after this debate said that 
his opinion had been changed hy the arguments used in the discus- 
sion, and added, “he was now sensible of the necessity of im h- 
ments,” thus showing that the object he had in view in moving to 
strike out the clause was not to prevent the President from being im- 
peached while in office, but to prohibit his impeachment at all. He 
goes on tosay: 

The Executive therefore to be impeachable for treach: his 
eee eee r where the 8 of 2 the per e 
should e e not as a man, but as an officer, and punished only by degrada- 
tion from his office. 


And this whole debate shows that, so far from Mr. Pinckney or 
Gouverneur Morrisintimating that they were in favor of impeachment 
of the President after he was out of office, they both objected to his 
impeachment at any time, and wished to exclude him absolutely 
from the power of impeachment. Those who opposed impeachments 
were in favor of a short term for the President, and wished to make 
his power absolute and independent of either the legislative or judi- 
cial departments. After this debate a vote was taken and the clause 
retained in the Constitution. 

On the 24th of July the resolutions reported from the committee 
of the whole on the 13th of June as amended, were referred to a 
committee of detail, epee te Mr. Rutledge, Mr. Randolph, Mr. 

- Gorham, Mr. Ellsworth, and Mr. Wilson, and at the same time the 
original proposition of Mr. Pinckney and also the propositions of 
Mr. Paterson were referred to the committee. 

On the 6th of August Mr. Rutledge reported from the committee 
of detail reported a constitution, which provided : 

, e Representatives shall have the sole power of impeachment. (Arti- 
e 4, section 6. 

"The President shall be removable on impeachment by the House of Representa- 

tives, and conviction by the Supreme Court of treason, bribery, and corruption. 


(Article 10, section 2.) 
The jurisdiction of the Su e Court shall extend to the trial of impeachments 
than toremoval from 


prem: 
of officers of the United States. (Article 11, section 3. 
Judgment in cases of impeachment shall not extend 
office and disqualification to hold and enjoy any office of honor, trust, or profit un- 
der the United States: but the convicted shall nevertheless ble and 
8 5 trial, judgment and to law. (Article 


re- 


It will be seen that this report is the first intimation as to where 
should be lodged the power to accuse in cases of impeachment. Be- 
fore this report all propositions had been consid inthe form of 
resolutions, but now the House of Representatives for the first time 
was given the sole power to make the accusation. Here all trials were 
to be had before the Supreme Court of the United States, and were 
limited to officers of the United States. The President could be re- 
movable only on conviction of treason, bribery, or corruption. The 
offenses of other officers of the United States were not described. 

On the 20th of August Gouverneur Morris, seconded by Mr. Pinck- 
ney, submitted several propositions, which were ref to the com- 
mittee of detail. The substanee of these propositions was that 
there should be a council of state, composed of the Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court and six Secretaries, and at the end it was pro- 
vided that each of the officers above mentioned should be liable to 
im ent and removal from office for neglect of duty, malver- 
sation, or corruption. Mr. Gerry moved that the committee be in- 
structed to report proper qualifications for President and the mode 
of trying the supreme judges in cases of impeachment. 

On the 22d of August the committee of detail made further report 
with reference to several clauses, and provided that at the end of the 
second section of the eleventh article should be added, “the judges 
of the Supreme Court shall be triable by the Senate on 55 
by the House of Representatives;” thus leaving the impeachments of 
all other officers, including the President, to be tried before the judges 
of the Supreme Court. On the 25th of August, in considering the 
pardon clause, the President’s power to pardon in cases of impeach- 
ment was excepted. This was to nem. con, 

On the 27th of August, Gouverneur Morris moved to postpone the 
clause relating to removal of the President on impeachment because 


he thought the Supreme Court was an improper tribunalſto try him. 
On the 31st of August all the postponed clauses, and such parts of 
reports as had not been acted on, were referred to a committee of 
one from each State. On the 4th of September this committee re- 
ported recommending the insertion of the words: 

The Senate of the United States shall have power to try all impeachments, but 
no person shall be convicted without the concurrence of two-thirds of all the mem- 
bers present. 

The same committee reported the latter part of section 2, article 10, 
which read as follows : 

He shall be removed from his office on impeachment by the House of Representa- 


tives, and conviction by the Senate for treason or bribery, and in case of his re- 
aforesai lity to discharge the 


moval as d, d absence, tion, or inab; 
or duties of his office, the — rotina exercise wers nat Asien 
until another President be chosen or until the inability of the President be re- 


moved. 

Here it was proposed to provide for the removal of the President 
on impeachment by the House and conviction by the Senate. Would 
it be claimed by any one that under this clause, which is substan- 
tially the clause in the Constitution now, the President could be tried 
after he had vacated his office by resignation or after his term of office 
had expired ? 

Mr. Wilson afterward in debating this clause and other clauses con- 
nected with it relating to the Executive said “he was obliged to con- 
sider the whole plan as having a dangerous tendency to aristocracy, 
and as throwing a dangerous power into the hands of the Senate. 
They will have, in fact, the 3 of the President, and through 
his dependence on them, the virtual appointment of officers, and 
among others, the appointment of officers to the judiciary depart- 
ment. They are to make treaties and they are to try all impeach- 
ments. In allowing them thus to make executive and judiciary a 
pointments, be the court of impeachment, and to make treaties whic 
are to be laws of the land, the legislative, executive, and judiciary 
powers are all blended in one branch of the Government.” 

This committee further reported the clause postponed on the 27th 
of August, making the President removable from office on impeach- 
ment for and conviction of treason and bribery, thus omitting the 
word “corruption.” As this clause had been postponed on motion of 
Gouverneur Morris because he thought the Supreme Court an improper 
tribunal to try the President, it gave rise to considerable discussion 
as to which was the fitter tribunal to try, the Senate or the Supreme 
Court, and the committee having struck ont the word “ corruption,” 
there was a debate as to whether the President should be removed 
for any other misconduct than treason or bribery. ) 

On the 8th of September the clause referring to the Senate the trial 
of impeachments against the President for treason and bribery was 
taken up. Colonel Mason said : 

Why is the provision restrained to treason and bribery only? Treason as de 
fined in the Constitution will not reach many great and dangerous offenses. Hast- 
ings is not guilty of treason. Attempts to subvert the Constitution may not be 
treason as above bed. As bills of attainder, which have saved the British 
constitution, are forbidden, it is the more necessary to extend the power of im- 
peachments. 

If he had for a moment supposed that the power was already con- 
ferred by the first article, why should he have used these words? He 
then moved to add after “bribery” the words “or maladministra- 
tion.” Mr. Madison said: 

SE AGE Sats WURA- bie SULE te: A beeen SETAE Hie eee 


Gouverneur Morris said : 

It will not be put in force and can do no harm. An election every four years 
will prevent maladministration. 

Colonel Mason then withdrew “maladministration” and substituted 
“other high crimes and misdemeanors against the state;” which 
amendment was to. Mr. Madison then objected to the trial of 
the President by the Senate, and a considerable debate followed as 
whether a President should be tried by the Senate or by the Supreme 
Court; but on motion to strike out the words “ the Senate,” made by 
Mr. Madison, these words were retained—9 in the affirmative, and 2 
in the negative. Then Colonel Mason’s amendment, wherein the word 
“state” was used, was struck out, and the words “ United States” 
unanimously i in order to remove ambiguity. The whole 
clause then relating to the President, as amended, was agreed to. 

It will thus be seen that up to this point they were fixing in this 
clause who should try the President, and for what offenses he should 
be tried, and also providing that he should be removed from office on 
conviction. When the clause reached this point, it was voted with- 
out debate, and apparently without division, to add to the clause mak- 
ing the President the subject of removal the further words, “the 
Vice-President, and other civil officers of the United States shall be 
removed from office on impeachment and conviction as aforesaid,” 
thus iow that the offenses for which the President could be tried 
were applied to all civil officers, and also applying to all civil officers 
the provision already applied to the President, namely, “shall be re- 
moved from office on impeachment and conviction,” thus drawing to- 
gether in a single clause the provisions relating to the offenses for 
which persons could be tried, and what persons could be tried. The 
clause relating to judgment still remained at this stage in the article 
— to the judiciary, and at this time the whole Constitution was 
refe to a select committee on style and arrangement. The par 
pose of this committee was to bring the several provisions agreed to 


f 
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under their proper heads, so that when this committee on style re- 
ported the Constitution as it now stands all the provisions relating 
to jurisdiction of and offenses were drawn into the fourth sec- 
tion of article 2, and that relating to judgment, except so much of the 
judgment as provided for absolute removal, was drawn into the last 
clause of section 3, article 1, or rather that clause was transferred 
from the eleventh article, where it stood among judicial powers, to 
the first article, and transferred without change or amendment, so 
that this clanse was brought back in its final arrangement to stand 
in the Constitution before the article relating to the Executive, in- 
stead of standing after that article among the powers granted to the 
judiciary; and in construing these several provisions we must con- 
strue them together as a whole frame-work relating to impeachments, 
and give no prominence to the fact that any one clause stands before 
the other and should have a construction because of its relative posi- 
tion in the Constitution. 

It will be observed that at every stage of the proceedings it wasin 
contemplation to invoke impeachment only for the purpose of try- 
ing national . aud this clause relating to the President became 
separated from that relating to other national officers because there 
was a doubt in the minds of many in the convention whether the 
President should be impeached at all, and up to the time of the ap- 
pointment of the committee of detail, on the 6th of August, the tenure 
of the presidential office had not been fixed, and this committee of 
detail reported that he should hold his office for seven years, and that 
he ct not be elected a second time, and this paler relating to 
the tenure of the Executive was not concluded until near the close 
of the convention. It will be remembered that at this stage of the 

roceedings the judgment in cases of impeachment was provided for 
55 section 5, article 11, the article relating to judicial powers; and 
there also stood at this time in article 11 the provision extending to 
the judiciary the trial of impeachments of officers of the United States, 
so that it became necessary to modify this eleventh article, Other- 
wise there would be a provision for the impeachment of the Presi- 
dent, Vice-President, and civil officers only, and the provision still 
left in the eleventh article for the impeachment of officers of the 
United States not civil, making these two provisions apparently re- 

ugnant. Therefore the committee on style must have removed the 
115 gment clause from section 5, article 11, to section 3, article 1, the 
power of trying having been transferred from the Supreme Court to 
the Senate. 

Now, the history of this clause as to persons shows that from the 
beginning it was intended to make full provision in appropriate 
phrase for all that could be done under the ee of impeach- 
ment; and so of offenses, because the same clause constituting what 

rsons should be impeached contains the clause prescribing the of- 

enses. If, as is claimed, the last clause of the second section of the 
first article had already provided a full remedy, why were these sev- 
eral amendments proposed to the clause relating to the President, and 
why were they inserted in that connection? Surely, as to all other 
officers, the words “ treason, bribery, and other high crimes and mis- 
demeanors” were already implied, as they were impeachable offenses 
in England and were wholly unnecessary here. If they were words 
of limitation and originally intended to apply to the President alone 


then by their insertion here toy were finally so applied to all civi 
officers, because in this section the President and all civil officers are 
placed upon an equal footing. 


This summary of the various motions, amendments, shifting of 
clauses, adding of provisions, transposing of provisions, and the de- 
bates thereon shows that it was tho intention of the framers of the 
Constitution to gather into this fourth section of the second article 
all of the ms liable to trial and the offenses for which impeach- 
ment could be tried. They did not alter or c the substantive 
clause relating to judgment, except to make it clear that removal 
from office should be the least punishment, and thatin the discretion 
of the Senate the further judgment of disqualification might be in- 
flicted. From this it is clear that the last clause of section 2, article 
1, was only jurisdictional so far as to describe the body that should 
have the sole power to in: te proceedings, and the sixth clause 
of section 3, article 1, is only jurisdictional so far as to prescribe the 
tribunal that should try impeachments, and that the fourth section 
of article 2 was meant to be the jurisdictional section as to persons, 
as to offenses, as to time of judgments, and as to the minimum pun- 
ishment that conld be inflicted ; and, if removal from office must be 
a pary of the judgment, it follows that the person upon whom the 
judgment is to operate shall be in the possession of an office at the 

time of the proceedings are instituted, and it follows, of course, that 
this provision Telasing to judgment aids us in the interpretation of 
the term“ President, Vice-President and all other civil officers,” show- 
ing that they meant the jurisdiction to be confined to such officers, 
— not to extend to persons out of office, who may at some time in 
theirlives have held civil office, because under the construction sought 
to be given to the words “civil officers” it matters not whether a 
person Tiablo to impeachment has vacated his office a day before im- 
peachment or forty years before, if he still be living. 
The whole tenor of the debate upon all these provisions confirms 
the view I maintain; and there seems to have been good reason for 
this limitation. They had invoked this jurisdiction for the safety of 
the state, and not to inflict a punishment. They only intended it for 
great criminals, who should commit specified crimes, and persist in 


holding office notwithstanding their offenses. Therefore they pro- 
vided that removal must follow for the protection of the state. They 
had at an early day in their deliberations that such offenders 


should be turned over to the courts for punishment, and provided that 
persons impeached should nevertheless be liable and subject to in- 
dictment, trial, judgment, and punishment according to law. This 
careful provision shows that they had full faith and confidence in the 
Federal courts to be thereafter created, and the people from the bod 
of whom juries were to be made „N. It will not do to say that 
Belknap is guilty as charged, he wi punishment if we do not 
inflict upon him by our judgment the disqualification clause. Con- 
gress has carefully provided a statute for the class of crimes which 
it is alleged Belknap has committed, and has also provided a severe 
judgment which shall be pronounced against him jf he be guilty, 
which judgment must embrace the only ease judgment we can 
pronounce and much more in addition, (See sections , 5501, and 
5502, Revised Statutes.) 

But it is said that according to this view he can by his resignation 
escape the one penalty we are authorized to impose—disqualification. 
Not so, because the statutes above referred to compel the rendition of 
this judgment. 

But it may be said that under the statutes the President can par- 
don. Admitting this to be true, he must still be elected to office by 
the people, or be appointed by the President and confirmed by the 
Senate. Itcan hardly be supposed that a President and Senate would 
unite in near to office a man ioe whom such a judgment has 
been pronounced. Besides, our judgment of disqualification does not 

revent the accused, as was shown by the Senator from Kansas, [Mr. 

NGALLS, ] from holding the most important offices of honor or trust. 
The Senator from Kansas said truly that he could still be elected gov- 
ernor of the State of Iowa; he could still be elected a Senator of the 
United States and hold his office, because in the Blount case it was 
decided that a Senator is not an officer within the meaning of the 
Constitution of the United States, 

I think I haye shown, from the debates in the convention, the real 
intent and pu of the framers of our Constitution, and that that 
pornos thus shown is in accord with the construction I give to the 

etter of tho instrament, cong it as a whole. 
i iy re Bol not left alone Are ae 8 in the . at the 

ime for the true interpretation of their purpose. urpose can 
also be gathered from the action of the various States, contempo- 
raneous with the meeting of the convention and the adoption of the 
Constitution finally by the several States. 
HISTORY OF THE CONSTITUTIONAL PROVISIONS IN THE SEVERAL STATES: AT THE 

TIME OF THE ADOPTION OF THE FEDERAL CONSTITUTION. 

This brings us to the consideration of the several provisions relat- 
ing to impeachment in the different State constitutions at the time 
the Federal Constitution was under consideration by the convention 
and before its final Lr baie by the several States. And here it must 
be borne in mind that the Articles of Confederation contained no pro- 
vision whatever 5 impeachment, and it must also be re- 
membered that in the discussion that preceded the meeting of the 
convention at Philadelphia the failure to provide for impeachment 
in the Articles of Confederation did not constitute a reason for a new 
frame-work of government or for a revision of those articles. The 
chief objects sought to be secured by the convention were to provide 


„more fully for the national defense and for the promotion of commerce, 


Very`soon after the Declaration of Independence, in 1776, which 
was in fact a formal separation of the colonies from the mother- 
country, the several colonies, then denominated States, began the 
work of framing for themselves constitutions or organic laws. I have 
examined with care the several provisions relating to impeachment 
as found in the constitutions of these new States, led thereto by the 
extraordinary pretense that it was the intention of our fathers toim- 
port bodily into the Constitution of the United States the parliament- 
ary law of im nt, vague and indefinite as it was, to adopt 
it without limit and without restraint except as to judgment. It 
would be natural to suppose that, if the States in the aggregate had 
such purpose in view, the several States in their local constitutions, or 
at least many of them, would also have resorted to the parliamentary 
law for the remedy of impeachment. But on examination of these 
several constitutions it will be seen that in no one of them was 


this power left vague and indefinite, On the contrary, it was specif- 
ically defined in all the State constitutions as to the body that could 
inaugurate the p ing, as to the body or tribunal that could try, 


as to the persons who could be impeached, and as to the offenses for 
which impeachment would lie. And a further examination will show 
that the framers of our Federal Constitution practically adopted the 
remedy of im hment as it stood at the time in the States of New 
York, usetts, and New Hampshire. The New York provis- 


ions are as follows: 


That the power of impeaching all officers of the State for mal or corrupt conduct 
. offices be vested in the tatives of the le in assem- 
bly, but that it always be necessary the two-thirds part of members 
present shall consent to and agree in such impeachment; * * that a court 
shall be instituted for the trial of i ts and the correction of errors under 

be the Legislature and to consist of the 


brea agar alate ry vary es! ed 

president of the senate for the time being, and the senators, . 
C 8 be, rgd’ 
said court shall be valid unlessit be assented to by two-thirds of the members 
then present; nor shall it extend further than to removal from office and disquali 
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fication to hold and enj 
the party so convicted si 


any place of honor, trust, or profit under this State; but 
1 be nevertheless liable and subject to indictment, trial, 
judgment, and punishment, according to the laws of the land. 


pril 20, 1777. The constitution 


This constitution was adopted A 
of Massachusetts, adopted March 2, 1780, provided that— 


The house of representatives shall be the ae pe ye — Common 
and tried e senate. 


hae ag 


The State of New Hampshire in 1784 adopted the exact words of 
the provisions of the Massachusetts constitution. 

Pennsylvania adopted a constitution or frame of government on the 
15th of July, 1776, and provided for impeachment as follows : 

E officer of state, whether judicial or executive, shall be liable to be im- 
peaches by the General Assembly, either when in office or after his resignation or 
Removal, for maladministration. All im ts shall be before the president, 
or pice-vresident and council, who sit as ju and determine on 
jon eens mr dg taking, for their assistance and advice only, the justices of the su- 
preme 

The board of censors was also authorized to impeach any State 
officer. Delaware adopted a constitution in 1776, with provisions re- 
lating to impeachment, as follows: 

The President, when he is out of office and within eighteen months after, and all 
others offending N reg the State, either by maladministration, corru; or 
other means 5 456 ich the safety of the Commonwealth may be endan; within 
eighteen months after the offense committed shall be impeachable by the house of 
assembly before the * pounce’ council. If found guilty, he or they shall be either 
forever led to hold any office-under the government, or removed from office 
pro tempore, or subjected to such pains and penalties as the law shall direct. 

The State of Virginia adopted a constitution on the 5th day of July, 
1776, and provided for impeachment as follows: 

The 8 when he is ont of office, and others offen against the State, 
either by maladministration, corruption. or other means by which the safety of the 
State may be endan, „shall be ee bs hand house of delegates in the 


23 court acco to the laws e land. found Lyon Sead or pone shall 
either forever disabled to hold 8 under government or be removed from 
one pro tempore, or subjected to such pains or penalties as the law shall 


The State of North Carolina adopted a constitution December 18, 
1776, and provided that— 
and other officers offending against the State by violating an; 
2 ͤ K 
ent o: e e or presentm 
of supreme jurisdiction in this State, ® i 

e ria a constitution in 1777 making no provision for 
impeachment, but in 1789 revised her constitution and provided that— 

The house of d shall have the sole power to im all who 
„„ and the senate shall have Ey neath cy 

There was no limitation as to judgment. In 1798 Georgia again 
revised her constitution and limited the punishment, as limited in 
the constitutions of New York and Massachusetts, and as in the Fed- 
eral Constitution ; and then in section 8 provided that— 

All convicted on impeachment are hereby released, and 
under sach convictions are restored to citizenship. > PERENE 
I have selected from the various State constitutions these provis- 
ions, to show that although the States had generally adopted the com- 
mon law in their several courts of judicature, in no instance did they 
rely upon parliamentary law with reference to impeachments, but 
placed in their several constitutions specific provisions relatin 
thereto, the intent and purpose of which provisions were to limit an 
restrain the power of impeachment as practiced in Parliament with 
reference to the persons to be impeached, and. the offenses impeach- 
able, and the judgment to be inflicted. 

I also call attention to these constitutions for the purpose of show- 
ing that at the time the Federal Constitution was under considera- 
tion the constitutions of the States of New York, Massachusetts, and 
New Hampshire provided only for the 3 of State officers, 
while the constitutions of the States of Delaware, Aa re and Penn- 
Sylvania provided for the im hment of officers whether in or out 
of office, except the State of Delaware, which provided that the presi- 
dent should not be impeached in office; and Vi 3 the gov- 
ernor should not be impeached when in office. In these latter two 
States all other officers were impeached in or out of office; and in 
these two States also impeachments were not confined to officers, but 
extended to all persons offending against the State. ? 

I call attention to these provisions also to show that the impeach- 
ing power in several of the States was divided, as in Pennsylvania, it 
was given to the board of censors and the Legislative Assembly; as 
in North Carolina, to the General Assembly and any grand jury of 
a court of supreme jurisdiction. 

t will further be observed that in the different States different 
tribunals were resorted to to impeachments, so that the framers 
of the Constitution, finding in the several States these diverse and 
conflicting pror elang relating to impeachments, must have intended 
to provide clearly for all the various steps in the oncoding, and also 
the persons subject to this power, as also the ag st and the time 
when the remedy could be panties And I think it can hardly be 
supposed that having present before them the fact that no one of the 
States had adopted the parliamentary law of impeachments, but that 


of | as it 
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in all of them specific provisions were made, they would resort in the 
te to Great Britain for the measure or boundary of jurisdic- 
tion in such cases. It would be strange indeed if, in framing a con- 
stitution granting “ special and enumerated powers,” they should re- 
sort without debate, without dissent, and without restraint for juris- 
diction to the musty records of Parliament, running over a period of 
nearly five hundred years, from the Edwardsto the Georges, marking, 
id both the pry and shame of England. If they had so in- 
tended, they utterly failed to carry out the general purpose for which 
they met at Philadelphia. 

I find, therefore, from the letter of the Constitution, from the de- 
bates in the convention, and from the current history of the time 
that there was no intention to resort to the common law or parlia- 
mentary law of England to ascertain the proper jurisdiction in cases 
of impeachment. : 

But passing from this review of the period contemporaneous with 
the adoption of the Constitution, let us examine briefly what has 
been said of these various clauses by the commentators and publi- 
cists who have undertaken to construe them. So far as I have been 
able to examine, the construction now placed upon the Constitution 
is entirely new with the singlo exception of the claim put forth by 
the m rs on the of the House, on the trial of the case of 
and I wish to call attention to what was then 


okees to take up arms J 7895 Spain, with whom the United States 
ip. This correspondence was discovered 


States Indian interpreter from his duty and to alienate the affections 
re confidence of the Indians from the public officers residing among 
them, 

On the 7th day of July, 1797, Blount was impeached at the bar of 
the Senate for high crimes and misdemeanors. On the day following 
he was expelled from the Senate, making no defense whatever peA 
the charges presented, so that when he was impeached at the bar of 
the Senate he was a Senator of the United States. Afterward he 
employed able counsel, Mr. 8 and Mr. Dallas, and the case 
came up for consideration in 17 His counsel set up in his defense 
that a Senator was not a civil officer of the United States within the 
meaning of the fourth section of the second article, and therefore 
was not liable to impeachment. 

Mr. Bayard, who opened the case on the part of the managers, in 
answer to this endeavored to maintain that all persons without the 
sup limitation are liable to impeachment and claimed that 
none of the positive provisions of the Constitution declared in what 
cases an impeachment should be sustained or to what persons it 
should be confined, and said : 

Therefore I shall insist that the impeachment remains as at common law, with 
variance only as to positive provisions in the Constitution. 

He proceeded to show that the 4 7 1 is, What ns, for what 
offenses, are liable to be impeached at common law? and added that 
he “is confident that the learning and liberality of the counsel will 
save him the trouble of argument or citation of authorities to estab- 
lish the position that the question of impeachability is a question of 
discretion only with the Commons and Lords, and that all the in Be 
subjects are liable to be impeached by the Commons and tried by the 
Lords upon charges of high crimes and misdemeanors, and that this 

urisdiction to the extent of the articles exhibited against 

lount.” Although the managers argued at some length that a Sen- 
ator of the United States is a civil officer, yet they laid chief stress 
upon the argument that the jurisdiction in cases of impeachment 
was limited only by the common law, and that therefore it was not 
necessary to establish that William Blount was a civil officer. 

Mr. Dallas and Mr. Ingersoll, counsel for Mr. Blount, argned at 
length to establish that— s 


Only civil officers of the United States are impeachable, and that offenses for 


which an impeachment lies must be committed in the execution of a public ofico. 


After the arguments of the managers and counsel, the following res- 
olutions were proposed: 

That William Blount was a civil officer of the United States within the meaning 
of the Constitution of the United States, and therefore liable to be impeached by 
the House of Representatives; that as the articles of impeachment c! © him 
with high crimes and misdemeanors, sup to have been committed w he 
was Senator of the United States, his plea ouglft to be overruled. 

These resolutions were debated on the 7th, 8th, and 9th of January, 
1798, and on the 10th a vote was reached, and they were rejected— 
yeas 11, nays 14; and on the following day on motion it was deter- 
min 


That the court is of opinion that the matter alleged in the plea of defendant is 


sufficient in law to show that this court ought not to hold j tion of the said 
impeachment, and the said impeachment is dismissed. 

Upon this the vote was reversed, 14 voting for this resolution and 
11 votin inst it. 

The plea is as follows: 

That mocedinge b impeachment. provided and permitted by the Constitu- 
tion of the Unit Btalee anty on charges of bribery, tronson, and othor hi h crimes 
Sy are to have been committed by the President, Vice-Presi- 
dent, and other civil officers of the United States in the execution of their offices 
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held under the United States, as appena Dy the fourth section of the second ar- 
ticle and by the seventh clause of the section of the first article, and other 
articles and clauses contained in the Constitution of the United States. 

That, although true it is that he, the said William Blount, was a Senator of the 
United States the State of Tennessee at the several periods in the said ar- 
ticles of impeachment referred to, yet that he, the said William, is not now a Sen- 
ator and is not, nor was at the G gl so as aforesaid referred to, an officer 
of the United States; norishe, the William, in and by the said articles charged 
with having committed res crime or misdemeanor in the execution of any civil 
office held under the United States or with any malconduct in civil office, or abuse 
of any public trust in the execution thereof. 


It will thus be seen that it was maintained on the part of the coun- 
sel for Blount that it was necessary that the y impeached should 
be a civil officer of the United States under the fourth section of the 
second article, and it was maintained on the part of the managers 
that the jurisdiction to impeach embraced every case and every per- 
son known tothe parliamentary law of England. Therefore it seems 
clear to me that the Senate decided in the Blount case that only civil 
officers could be impeached, and, so deciding, they must have held 
that the jurisdiction of persons and offenses was described in the 
fourth section of the second article, and that impeachments were 
limited to the cases therein defined. So that, to my mind, the Blount 
case has practically settled the question in this case. 

Judge Story, in commenting upon what are impeachable offenses, 
says: 

It seems, then, to be the settled doctrine of the high court of impeachment 
though the common law cannot be the foundation ee jurisdiction not given teas 


Constitution or law, tbat jurisdiction when given attaches and is to be ex 
according to the rules of the common law. 


Thus showing that in his opinion the common law could not be re- 
sorted to for jurisdiction. It is claimed by those who favor jurisdic- 
tion in this case that the common law measures the jurisdiction. 
Judge Story, in commenting upon the fourth section of the second 
article, after quoting the section, says: 

FF im ent is strictly confined 
to civil officers of the United States, including the dent and Vice-President. 
In this t it differs materially from the law and practice of Great Britain. In 
that kingdom all the om Y subjects, whether peers or commoners, are impeacha- 
ble in Parliament, though it is asserted that commoners cannot now be impeached 
for capital offenses, but for misdemeanors only. * * There seems a peculiar 
propriety, ina republican 5 ape at least, in confining the impeachment power 
to s holding office. In such government all the citizens are equal, and ought 
to have the same security of a trial by jury for all crimes and offenses laid to their 
— 75 when not holding any official e r, To subject them to impeachment 

not only be extremely oppressive and i sem ut would e their 
lives and liberties by exposing them 8 eir wills to persecution for their 
conduct in exercising their political rights and privileges. as the trial by 
jury justly is in civil cases, its value as a protection against the resentment ani 
violence of rulers and factions in criminal prosecations makes it inestimable. Itis 
there, and there niy that a citizen in the sympathy and impartiality, the intelli- 
gence and incorruptible e Bad his fellows impaneled to try the accusation. 
may indulge a well-founded confidence to sustain and cheer him. Indeed 
the moment it was decided that judgment upor impeachments should be limited to 
removal and disqualifications from office, it follows as a natural result that it ought 
not to reach any but officers of the United States, It seems to have been the origi- 
nal object of the friends of the national Government to confine it to these limits, for 
in the original resolutions proposed to the convention and in all the subsequent 
the power was expressly limited to national officers. (Story on the 
onstitut volume 1, § 790.) 

This learned commentator upon the Constitution seems also to 
have considered carefully whether ore out of office could be impeached 
for crimes alleged to have been committed in office, and expresses 
his view upon this point as follows : 

As it is declared in one clause of the Constitution that judgment in cases of im- 

ent shall not extend further than to removal from office and a disqualifica- 
tion to hold any office of honor, trust, or profit under the United States, and in 
another clause that the President, Vice-President, and all civil officers of the United 
States shall be removed from office on impeachment for, and conviction of, treason, 
bribery, or other high crimes or misdemeanors, it would seem to follow that the 
Senate, on the conviction, were bound in all cases to enter a judgment of removal 
from office, though it has a discretion as to inflicting the punishment of ualifi- 
cation. then there must be the judgment of removal from office it would seem 
to follow that the Constitution contemplated that the party was still in office at the 
time of impeachment. If he was not, his offense was still liable to be tried and 
unished in the ordinary tribunals of justice, and it might be argued with some 
Keos that it would be a vain exercise of authority to try a delinquent for an im- 
peachable offense when the most ie ely object for which the remedy was given 
was no longer necessary or attainable. And although a judgment of disq ca- 
tion might still be pronounced, the language of the Constitu où may create some 
doubt whether it can be 1 without being coupled with a removal from 
office. There is also much force in the remark that an impeachment is a proceed- 
ing purely of a pongas nature. It is notso much designed to punish the offender 
as to secure the State agg gross official misdemeanors. It touches neither his 
n nor his property, but simply divests him of his political capacity. (See 
Btory on the Constitution, § 803.) 

It will thus be seen that Mr, Justice Story, in his exhaustive chap- 
ter on the subject of impeachment, after an examination of all the 
authorities upon the subject and after an examination of the letter 
of the Constitution and the debates in the convention, arrives at the 
conclusion that section 4, article 2, does describe the offenses and the 
persons liable to impeachment, and that it was his opinion that the 
remedy was intended to apply only to civil officers of the United 
States; and that, inasmuch as judgment of removal was 55 
all cases, only persons in office could be impeached. For myself I 
prefer to rely upon this high authority rather than to give astrained 
and rear ae construction to the Constitution, especially so when I 
find that Chancellor Kent and Mr. Rawle both resort to the fourth 
section of the second article for jurisdiction in cases of impeachment 
as to persons and offenses. Curtis,in his History of the Constitution, 
volume 2, pages 261 and 262, in commenting upon the impeaching 
power, dec. that the object of impeachment was to remove the 


President, the judges, and all other civil officers of the United States 
from office on impeachment. All these authorities seem to concur in 
the view that the object of impeachment was not to provide a pun- 
ishment, but only to secure removal from office and protect the state 
from the machinations of great offenders who might be guilty of high 
crimes in office. 

I agree with my colleague [Mr. WRIGHT] that we cannot consider 
the motives which actuated the accused in presenting his resignation, 
I further agree with him that the time of the resignation is not ma- 
trial provided that it was made before the impeachment proceedings 


an. 

Should jurisdiction be taken in this case, the principle established 
subjects to the impeaching power all pmm who are now living who 
may at any time heretofore have held civil office or place of public 
trust under the United States; and, under the arguments of those 
who claim jurisdiction, it will also subject to the impeaching power 
all the military and national officers of the United States now livin 
or who may come hereafter. It does not seem to me that it coul 
have been the intention of the framers of the Constitution to thus 
enlarge the power. 

It has been said that limiting the impeaching power to the removal 
of dangerous persons from office is to practically destroy the remedy, 
as all of those who ought to be impeached will resign and escape im- 
peachment, while only those who in the end will perhaps not be con- 
victed will continue in office so as to place them within the power of 
the House and Senate. This does not follow, because if it be true 
that the object of impeachment, or its principal object, was removal 
from office, then by resignation or expiration of the term of service 
the remedy intended is reached. At best, impeachment is a cumbrous 
remedy. In the case at bar we have exhausted three months of the 
most valuable time of Congress on preliminary questions. The trial 
of Hastings lasted ten years in Great Britain, and they have had but 
one case of impeachment since and no case within seventy years. 
Since the formation of our Government we have had but six cases in 
all and only two convictions. In my own State, Iowa, our constitu- 
tion has provided for impeachment for thirty years, and not a single 
case has occurred, and we all know how difficult it is to find prece- 
dents in the various States with reference to this remedy, showing 
that in the States and ander the Federal Government offenses. are 

unished under the regular and certain processes of the law in the 
ederal and State courts, and that the trial of causes by a political 
baay is not a favorite method of punishing offenders in this country. 

Therefore I conclude that it is unn: , for the purpose of con- 
serving the public interests, to give a strained construction to the 
Constitution for the purpose of invoking this power when all sub- 
stantial remedies are reached by iving it the limited construction 
originally intended by those who fans it. 

I have attempted to gite a reasonable construction to the letter of 
the Constitution as derived from the words used in the instrument, 
construing the several provisions together. I have examined in de- 
tail the progress of the several provisions through the convention, 
and the debates thereon. I have shown from the contemporaneous 
history of the several States that specific provisions for impeachment 
were made in all of them, and that in none of them did the common 
or parliamentary law prevail as to jurisdiction of persons or offenses. 
I have endeavored to show that the construction I give to the Con- 
stitution has been uniformly acquiesced in for nearly a hundred years 
without being in any way challenged except in the single case of the 

ment of the managers in the prosecution of Blount. I have also 
endeavored to show that the construction I give to the Constitution 
provides the substantial remedy originally intended, and I therefore 
conclude that upon principle, upon the letter of the instrument, and 
from all the precedents cited, the Senate has not jurisdiction to try 
the case now at bar, and that the proceedings should be dismissed. 


Opinion of Mr. McMillan, 
Delivered May 25, 1876. 


Mr. McMILLAN. It is quite manifest from various provisions of 
the Constitution that it was the intention of the framers of that in- 
strument to vest in the General Government a porer of impeachment. 

It is claimed in the case at bar that the fifth paragraph of section 
2, article 1, of the Constitution is the only provision thereof which 
affects the jurisdiction of the persons impeachable and. the subject- 
matter of impeachment, and that it vests in the House of Representa- 
tives all the power of impeachment at common law, and that we are 
to refer to the common law to ascertain the nature and extent of that 
3 It is further claimed by the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 

MUNDS ] and the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] that, conceding 
jurisdiction to be conferred only by the fourth section of article 2, per- 
sons once officers are impeachable after they are out of office for 
offenses embraced in this section committed while in office. 

Gres fifth paragraph of section 2 of article 1 of the Constitution 1s 
as follows: 


The House of Representatives * * + shall have the sole power of impeach- 
men! 


Does this vest in the House of Representatives all the power of 
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impeachment at common law? If so, it must be because the opera- 
tive word “impeachment,” ex vi termini, imports the jurisdiction of 
the persons impeachable and the subject-matter of impeachment. 
The word impeachment is used in the fourth section of article 2 of 
the same instrument, and as there used cannot embrace the jurisdic- 
tion of the persons, for the persons subject to the jurisdiction are ex- 
pressly designated. It cannot embrace the subject-matter of impeach- 
ment, for the offenses are therein enumerated. It clearly, in that 
connection, refers to the remedy and embraces only the accusation 
and prosecution in the proceeding. The same meaning may be given 
to the word as used in the fifth p ph of section 2, article 1, and 
still leave that provision fully operative. The word does not, there- 
fore, per se, import jurisdiction of the persons impeached or the sub- 
ject-matter of impeachment. The meaning of the clause is, there- 
fore, open to construction. 

May it reasonably be limited to embrace only the accusation and 
prosecution of the remedy ? 

The framers of the Constitution were familiar with the fact that 
in Great Britain the power of 3 was not confined to the 
Housé of Commons, but extended alike to the king and the citizen. 
They knew also that, in some of the constitutions of the States about 
to be formed into a Federal Government under the Constitution they 
were framing, both houses of the Legislature joined in the accusa- 
tion and the trial in cases of impeachment. They were about to in- 
stitute an extraordinary remedy, the object of which was to protect 
the Government against corrupt officers who might be called to ad- 
minister its affairs, which would involve the most sacred rights they 
were about to secure to the citizens of the Republic. The House of 
Representatives, for the organization of which they were to provide, 
were to be the immediate 5 of the people. It was 
therefore fit that with that , and it alone, should be deposited 
80 grave a power. Jealous of the rights of the citizen, that justice 
might not be violated by the accuser becoming the judge, it was the 
great wisdom of our fathers which limited the power of the House 
of Representatives to that of accusation. (Story on the Constitu- 
tion, $$ 686-687, 741.) 

But although the clause under consideration does not necessarily 
import jurisdiction of the persons impeachable or the subject-matter 
of impeachment, but only the power of accusation and prosecution, 
was it the intent of the framers of the Constitution by this language 
to confer upon the House of Representatives all the power of im- 

hment at common law possessed by the House of Commons of 

reat Britain at the adoption of the Constitution ? v 

It is laid down by English commentators, and the doctrine is recog- 
nized by Judge Story in his Commentaries on the Constitution, that 
by the common law the power of the House of Commons to impeach 
embraced private individuals, and it is not disputed that the punish- 
ment upon impeachment and conviction was at the discretion of the 
lords, extending to property, person, and life. If the exercise of this 
jurisdiction upon individuals was so shocking to the public sense as 
to prevent its exercise in more modern times, the omission to use it 
did not divest the power. The comparatively recent case in the En- 
glish courts in which a party demanded his right of trial by battle, 
which, although so long disused that it was known only in the his- 
tory of the law, was found to be a logal right, is familiar, at least to 

the profession. The non user of aright does not abrogate the law. 
If, therefore, this jurisdiction to impeach the individual existed at 
common law, the express grant of the common-law power claimed to 
exist in the Constitution preserves it here in all its vigor. It must 
at least be said that, if the construction claimed for this paragraph 
of the Constitution is correct, the exercise of a power the most dan- 
us and odious which could be invoked by the National Govern- 
ment is left to doubtful construction. 

Bat, however this may be, the power of impeachment at common 
law indisputably excluded the king and embraced all officers of every 
character and grade in the realm, and all persons holding or exercis- 
ing a franchise of the Crown, and extended to all crimes and abuses 
of the vested franchises affecting the public interests. If this be the jur- 
isdiction conferred by our Constitution, the power to impeach extends 
to all civil, military, and naval officers, and to all persons holding any 
franchise from the General Government. Embraced within the lat- 
ter class are all bank officials of national banks, all railroad officials 
of railroads under the laws of the United States, and officials of any 
sapasin which may be organized under the laws of the United 


On the other hand, resting the jurisdiction solely upon this clause 
and n the common law to ascertain its extent, the Presi- 
dent of the United States could not be impeached, for he derives 
or may derive hig office from a source paramount to the National 
Government. (Story on the Constitution, § 791.) If such power and 
such want of power be now found to exist in the Constitution, the 
people of the country wil suddenly awake from the dream of secu- 
rity of almost a century’s duration, in the midst of darkness, filled with 
terror and fearful forebodings. 

3 N the arta yrs ee veion the Consti- 
ion was the character of its o the purposes the; 
desired to accomplish by their work, and 3 to the nature aai 
extent of the common-law jurisdiction in impeachment, it would 
seem to be unreasonable that our fathers would embody in the funda- 
mental law of the nation a power and jurisdiction so unlimited, so 


liable to abuse, and so obnoxious to a liberty-loving people as the 
common-law jurisdiction of impeachment. 

But it is a familiar rule of construction that in arriving at the 
meaning of a written instrument all its provisions must be construed 
together and in the light of each other. Section 4 of article 2 of the 
Constitution is as follows: 

The President, Vice-President and all civil officers of the United States, shall be 


removed from office on im t for, and conviction o bri or other 
Nen 8 a f, treason, bribery, 
Las ie) claimed, is not a grant of jurisdictional power. 

The ident, under the common-law power of impeachment, would 
not be impeachable ; therefore he is not impeachable at all unless this 
section makes him so. This language, The President * * shall 
be removed from office on im hment for, and conviction of, trea- 
son,” &c., necessarily implies that he may be impeached for and 
convicted of the offenses designated. (Story on the Constitution, § 
791.) It is, then, a jurisdictional section so far as he is concerned. 
As the same words apply to the Vice-President and all civil officers 
of the United States,” it must have the same effect as to them. The 
section is, therefore, a jurisdictional one, hoth as to the persons and 
the subject-matter of 1 : 

In considering the fifth paragraph of section 2, article 1, we have 
already seen that full effect may be given to it by construing it to be 
a grant of power to accuse and prosecute only, and that such con- 
struction is reasonable. If it had been the intention of the framers 
of the Constitution in that ee Ses to embrace the jurisdiction of 
the persons impeachable and the subject-matter of impeachment, 
they would certainly have disposed of the whole 8 and em- 
braced the President and Vice-President. The reasonable conclusion, 
therefore, is that the fourth section of article 2 is the only section 
which confers jurisdiction of the persons impeachable and the offenses 
for which impeachment will lie. 

Again, conceding for this point that some difference of opinion may 
have existed heretofore as to whether under this section a person 
could be impeached after he left office for offenses committed while 
in office, = Ihave been unable to learn from my own investigation 
or from the investigation of other Senators upon this trial—and the 
latter seems to have been exhaustive—that it was ever claimed, ex- 
cept by the managers in the Blount case, that the fifth paragraph of 
section 2, article 1, conferred on the House of Representatives all the 
common-law power of impeachment; on the other hand, whatever 
construction as to the extent of the jurisdiction conferred may be 

iven to section 4 of article 2, Kent, Rawle, Story, Bouvier, and all 

© publics men of the country refer the jurisdiction to that section, 

and the decision in the Blount case clearly, to my mind, settles the 
question that it is the source of jurisdiction in impeachment. 

This brings me to consider whether under this section a person who 
is out of office may be impeached for crimes committed while in 


office. 

If this section, as I believe and have endeavored to show, is the 
only source of jurisdiction, it is exclusive, and those only are subject 
to impeachment who are embraced within it; that is, the President, 
Vice-President, and all civil officers of the United States. This enu- 
meration of these persons excludes all others. 

Paragraph 7 of section 3, article 1, provides that— 

Judgment in cases of impeachment shall not extend further than to removal from 
office, and ce vesena to hold and enjoy any office of honor, or profit un- 
d United States: but the party convicted shall nevertheless be liable and sub- 
ject to indictment, trial, judgment and punishment, according to law. 

The impeachment and conviction are for crimes, but the proceed- 
ing is not for the punishment of the offense nor the offender, for that 
is is ice left to the criminal proceeding by indictment, and if 
any element of punishment as — entered into the impeachment, it 
ye sae plainly subject the citizen to a double punishment for the same 
offense. 

The only purpose of the proceeding by impeachment, therefore, 
must be the preservation of the ce Ne and the protection of the 
Government. Official station, in the contemplation of the Constitu- 
tion, is the only thing which affords the opportunity of effecting the 
injury to the Government against which it was intended by this pro- 
ceeding to protect. Therefore the judgment in cases of impeachment 
relates only to the incumbency of official position by the accused. 

Paragraph 7 of,section 3, article 1, above quoted, provides that 

Judgment in cases of impeachment shall not extend further than to removal 
from office, and disqualification to hold and enjoy any office of honor, trust, or profit 
under the United States. 


The judgment must be based upon the conviction of a person im- 


peachable of an impeachable offense. What might be the construc- 
tion of this provision if it stood alone, it is not n now to 
determine. I am right in tbe view I have taken of the Constitu- 


tion, section 4 of article 2 prescribes the only persons and offenses 
which are impeachable, and that section provides that all of the 
fiicers therein designated shall be removed from office on im h- 
ment for and conviction of any of the offenses therein mentioned. 
The removal from office is b upon the conviction. It must there- 
fore be by the judgment upon the conviction. The lan of section 
4 is unambiguous and mandatory—“ shall be removed from office.” 
Paragraph 7 of section 3, article 1, must be construed in connection 
with section 4 of article 2, and thus construed the judgment must, in all 
cases, be removal from office, and must not in any case extend further 
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than “removal from office and disqualification to hold and enjoy any 
ofice * * under the United States.“ The power to disqualify 
cannot be exercised except in connection with removal from office ; 
but it need not be exercised in all cases of removal. 

Removal from office, then, must be the judgment in all cases of im- 
peachment ; but removal from office cannot take place where the per- 
son impeached and convicted is not in office; therefore a person not 
in office cannot be impeached. 

The terms used in section 4 of article 2 to designate who are im- 

ble likewise imply persons in office. 

Whether after jurisdiction in impeachment is taken a Lae scm 
ean be effectual to oust the jurisdiction, and whether an officer can 
be impeached for offenses committed prior to his entrance into office, 
are questions not necessary to be determined in this case, and upon 
which I express no opinion. 

For the reasons given, I am of opinion : 

1. That ph 5 of section 2, article 1 of the Constitution con- 
fers upon ouse of Representatives the exclusive power to accuse 
and prosecute in cases of im nt, nothing more. 

2. t section 4, article 2, prescribes the officers impeachable and 
the offenses for which they may be impeached, and that power ex- 
tends only to the President, Vice-President, and other civil officers of 
the United States while in office. 

3. That the defendant, William W. Belknap, being out of office 
and a private citizen at the time and before the proceeding for his 
impeachment took place, the House of Representatives had no author- 
ity to impeach him and the Senate has no jurisdiction to try the im- 
peachment. 


Opinion of Mr. Ingalls, 
Delivered May 25, 1876. 


Mr. INGALLS. Mr. President, the American people have exhib- 
ited so many convincing proofs of their capacity for self-government, 
and have falsified so many prophecies of disaster, that I hesitate to 
agree with those who affirm that either decision of the question now 
before the Senate is fraught in the alternative with fatal consequences 
to the Constitution of our country or to the liberties of its citizens. 


Should it be determined that the respondent, having resigned, con- | ti 


tinues liable to impeachment for misconduct while in office, it would 
hardly be considered a usurpation of general criminal jurisdiction or 
areturn to the judicial atrocities of the most hateful epoch of En- 
gs history, and presenting thus a novel menace to the guarantees 
of ci ip. 

Should it be decided on the other hand that liability to impeach- 
ment terminates when the accused ceases to be a civil officer, the great 
safeguards of the Constitution would still remain. When the Con- 
stitution ceases to express the convictions, the porpoises; the con- 
science of the people, it will cease to be operative. They will either 
amend it or they will abrogate it, or they will evoke from its recesses 
some latent energy to become the potent minister of their will. 

Nor do the securities and covenants of liberty and citizenship rest 
upon any such brittle and shifting foundation as the decisions of 
courts or senates on the construction of words, and clauses, and sen- 
tences of the Constitution. When the conclusions of these tribunals 
fail to regi the decrees or to reach the full measure of the intel- 
ligence of the people, they will be reversed by a judgment in that as- 
size from which there is no ap : 

I therefore approach the subject relieved of all apprehensions of 
practical dangers, whether the determination may be upon the one 
side or upon the other. Our A pennaa history for ninety years refutes 
the idea that the subject is of very grave or paramount importance. 
Impeachment, even in cases where the power was undoubted, has 
been resorted to infrequently. States have been saved without it. 
Official delinquency has not been uncommon, but impeachments have 
been rare. © process ‘is dilatory, unwieldy, and expensive. The 
machinery is complicated. The possibilities of partisan unfairness 
and malignity are too great. The disproportion of resources between 
the prosecutor and the offender are so marked as to shock the love of 
equity and justice which characterizes the Anglo-Saxon. The idea 
upon which it is founded is 8 to the prineiples of popular 
government and to the temper instincts of a free people. 

The application of the doctrine now sought, whether it be regarded 
as a limitation or an expansion of the power of im hment, is novel, 
but its assertion is not. The question whether the liability to impeach- 
ment terminated with official existence has often been mooted, but 
it now for the first time arises for 2 ical determination. I do not 
think it will ever rise again. If the jurisdiction is denied, it is not 
likely that it will be re-asserted. If the late Secretary of War is 
tried, the spectacle will be such as to prevent the case from. being 
cited as a precedent. 

Fortunately the discussion is not political, and this source of our 
congratulation is increased by the reflection that the ion is di- 
vested of a partisan aspect by the disjunction of one party only. One 
goa potan division of the Senate is practically unanimous upon a 

oub question of constitutional law, and is re-enforced by: allies 
from that party with which the respondent has heretofore been asso- 
ciated. Political organizations 
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policies are tolerant of differences of opinion and concede the right of 
individual judgment; but they always embrace among their adher- 
ents large numbers of that invaluable class of supporters who inva- 
riably study how they can differ with their associates, and never be- 
lieve they are truly independent unless they act with their adversa- 
ries. l; 

That this jurisdictional question in a practical sense now for the 
first time arises is evidence that itis not an integral part of the Con- 
stitution nor essential to national safety. That when it is thus for 
the first time presented it appears in such dubious and uncertain guise 
that the most eminent jurists of one political faith are spontaneously 
ca eee while those of the other differ toto cwlo in their interpretation 
of six simple sentences in the Constitution, is further evidence that 
the framers of that instrument either considered it a matter of small 
moment or were unfortunately negligent in the expression of their 

esigns. 

For it must be observed that the grant of power is explicit, and 
cannot be classed among those latent, obscure, and ambiguous pow- 
ers, the result of compromise, and the fatal cause of party dissension 
and national peril. ; 

The constitutional provisions concerning impeachment have been 
so often stated that reiteration seems superfluous; but they must be 
repeated here. They are as follows: $ 

The President, Vice-President and all civil officers of the United States, shall be 

oved office on im conviction 


rem from on ent for, and bribery, or 
by high crimes and emeanors. (Article 2, section 4.) 


of Representatives * * * ve the sole power of impeach- 

mare Senate shall have th 8 to try all impeachm 5 for 
e Senate 8 ve the sole en 

be on oath or affirmation. ‘When the President of the 


5 
United 8 is tried, the Chief Justice shall ide: and no person shall be con- 
victed without the concurrence of two-thirds of the members present. (Article 1, 


section 3, clause 6.) 

Judgment in cases of impeachment shall not extend further than to removal from 
0 alte MATANE CJT AEOS BE ORE E t un- 
aih Neat Roms fal jad free fener shall poirie aap te le and 
sul ctment, trial, judgm punishment, accordin; w. (Article 
1, section 3, clause 7.) g ‘ 


Stated in their natural order, aud assembled in their proper sequence, 
they would read thus: 

The President, Vice-President, and all civil officers of the United States shall be 
subject to impeachment for treason, Lace? has other high crimes and misdemean- 
ors; and on conviction shall be removed office. e House of resen ta- 

ives shall have the sole power of impeachments, and the Senate shall have the 
sole power to Syal impeachments. Judgment in cases of impeachment shall not 
extend further than to removal from office and disqualification to hold and enjoy 
Sied bal, novertnlee, bo labia to indame teal, Jadan bat and pe 
according to law. an 

Leaving particulars and descending to mere description, they desig- 
nate— 

First. The persons who may be impeached. 

Second. The offenses for which impeachment will lie. 

Third. The penalty on conviction. 

Fourth. The method of procedure. 

Fifth. The limitation of the judgment. 

The student of English history will not fail to note that each of 
these particulars, with the ible exception of the fourth, is a direct 
departure from the law of Parliament upon impeachment. Under 
that all the king’s subjects could be impeached, but the king could ` 
not. They could be impeached for any offense. Any punishment 
could be inflicted, and the power of judgment was absolute. 

Iam compelled, therefore, to dissent from the doctrine that the 
clauses giving the House the power of impeachment and the Senate 
the power of trial are in any sense jurisdictional, but must regard 
them as functional merely; directory of the methods of practice and 
procedure under the Constitution, and not as a grafting upon our 
system of the process of impeachment as recognized by the parlia- 
mentary law of England. For it must be remembered that in a free 
popular government like that which our fathers instituted impeach- 
ment as known and practiced in Great Britain would be illogical, 
anomalous, and unnecessary. 0 

Where monarchs were absolute and the right to rule descended 
through successive erations of avaricious and sensual tyrants; 
where corrupt favorites administered the offices and plundered the 
revenues of the kingdom at the pleasure of the king; where the 
property of the realm accumulated in families, and all the preroga- 
tives of wealth and power were hereditary, there was no relief from 
oppression but by extraordinary methods—the dagger, revolution, 
ant the scaffold. l 

Hence in the i groo struggle between kings and subjects, when law 
at last succeeded foree, the right to impeach and incompe- 
tent rulers was asserted in Germany and transfe to England as 
carly as the fourteenth century. Though it was an advance npon the 
redress of force, yet its methods were violent and its penalties cruel, 
inhuman, and atrocious. Its victims were putto death, and their mu- 
tilated remains refused burial; their blood was corrupted ; they wére 
outlawed, banished, and exiled; they were stri of their estates 
and dignities, and pursued with dishonor beyond the grave. And thus 
impeachment was associated with that odious group of remedies, 
among which were ex post facto laws, bills of attainder, and pains 
and penalties. 

But in a country where the people are the rulers the necessity and 


ent 


founded upon ideas rather than upon | the occasion for impeachment are greatly diminished. Where neither 
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wealth nor power is hereditary, there need be no corruption of blood ; | mineral spring till his agents cease to testify and he reports of this 


and where the tenure of office is brief and he peg upon the will ofthe 
people, impeachment is generally conducted at the ballot-box, . 

It must therefore be apparent that when the founders of the Re- 
public conferred upon the House the power of impeachment; they did 
not mean impeachment as unders by the laws of England. There 
was not only no necessity for it, but the idea would be repugnant to 
their experience and without foundation in reason. i 

We must then inspect the other provisions of the Constitution to 
discern their purposes and ascertain the limitations they intended to 

rescribe. 
$ These relate to the subjects, the objects, and the penalties of im- 
peachment; and, when considered in connection with the uniform prac- 
tice of seem to indicate conclusively that the subjects of 
impeachment are the President, Vice-President, and all civil officers 
òf the United States, and that the sole objects of the process-are to 
divest the offender of certain political attributes and functions, not 
for the punishment of the individual, but for the protection of the 
State. 

Articles 5 and 6 of the amendments to the Constitution are explicit, 
and by irresistible inference exclude any other conclusion. They are 


d ing lan, : 
in the following language k 


No:person shall be held to answer for a capital, or otherwise infamous crime, un- 
legs on @ presentment or indictment of a grand jury, szop in cases arising in the 
land or naval f or in the militia, when in actual service in time of war or pub- 
lic danger; nor any person be subject for the same offense to be twice put in 
8 of life or 


limb. 
ARTICLE VI. 
In all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall the right to a speedy. and 
blio trial, by an fed ie ay ee the State and alat rn the seinen Ahal] 
Faro been commi whic trict shall have been previously ascertained by 


For the sake of illustration, let us suppose that the late Secretary 
of War had deliberately and with malice aforethought murdered a 
post-trader, a capital offense, the punishment for which would be 
death by hanging. This would also be an impeachable offense, for 
which he might be removed and disqualified; but if such proceedings 
should be had, would it be considered as punishment for the crime of 
murder? Or let it be supposed that, having been tried and convicted 
for murder in the courts of the District and lying in prison waiting 
execution, he should refuse to resign and should be impeached. Woul 
his removal be regarded as punishment for his offense? Noone would 
seriously make such pretense. The application of the provisions of 
articles 5 and 6 is too obvious to need further comment. Impeach- 
ment cannot be a criminal prosecution. 

The determination of the scope and purpose of impeachment is ma- 
terially aided by a consideration of the nature of the penalty affixed 
to conviction. e punishment is in one sense always the measure of 
the offense. The penalty defines the grade to which the crime be- 


lo 

The judgment in impeachment is confined to the political relations 
of the respondent to the state. It does not affect his citizenship. 
The right to hold office, either actual or potential, is not one of the 
rights of citizenship. Like suffrage, it is a privilege or franchise 
granted by society to the citizen. 

The rights of citizenship are three: the right to live, the right of 

ersonal security or liberty, and the right to hold property. The 
Jadgment upon conviction on impeachment does not affect either of 
these. In land it was otherwise. If the accused were found 
ty he could be de rived not alone of his political rights but of 

e rights of ei p. His life could be taken at the block, his 
liberty could be destroyed by exile or incarceration, his property 
could be appropriated by fine or sequestration. 

But under the Constitution the character of the proceeding is radi- 
cally changed. It is no longer aimed at the citizen as such. The 

unishment for crime, which abrogates citizenship by execution, by 

prisonment, by fine, is remitted exclusively to the courts, and im- 
peachment is restricted to the political relations of the accused, and 
these are only partially rescinded in case of guilt. He may be im- 

hed for murder, arson, robbery, or any crime whose por is 
Refined by law, and, if convicted, he can only be removed from office 
and disqualified. 

His citizenship is aed he and many of his political rights re- 
main. He can still vote. He can serve in the militia and upon juries. 
His relations to the state are changed, but he is still entitled to the 

rotection of its laws and to the fall benefit of all the guarantees and 
immunities of the Constitution. 

This vast modification could not have been accidental. It must 
have had a purpose, and it serves still further to accentuate and em- 
phasize the position that, as the penalty is political purely, so the pro- 
ceeding was intended to be political purely, and was devised for 

rotection, and not for punishment. Unless it be so, then many in- 
Jerenoes of the Constitution are controverted and several of its plain 
declarations are rendered ineffectual and abortive. 

While tae the subject of punishment I pause to consider an argu- 
ment Which has been strenuously put forward by the managers and 
their associates in the prosecution. It is their strong fortification and 
tower of defense. After inspecting the Constitution with the tele- 
seope and the microscope; after distilling it in the alembic of verbal 
criticism; after analyzing it as a chemist resolves the waters of a 


| or that constituent a trace only, the combined efforts of all these 
doctors have adduced the convincing argument that unless the right 
of impeachment for official misconduct continues after official exist- 
ence has terminated the jurisdiction depends not upon the court bat 
upon the criminal. It is insisted that, if by resignation he can defeat 
the judgment of disqualification, he renders nugatory the great de- 
sign of the process, which is not only to put a man out but to keep 
him out; that, unless he is disqualified, a perverse or corrupt Execn- 
tive can re-appoint him after his resignation and thus defy and thwart 
and trifle with the moral sense and will of the nation. They contend 
that he must not only be banished from the Eden of office, but that 
the angel of vengeance with thé flaming sword of disqualification 
must be stationed at the gate to prevent his return, and that unless 
this is done the public service may be stained, corrupted, and pol- 
luted by the invasion of dissolute and unseemly reprobates who will 
thus be superior to law. The corollary is that if they are 
80 disqualified the nation is safe, and that they can then endanger 
the councils of the nation no more. Aside from the fact that such 
conduct would be impeachable in the Executive and that he could 
not resign and re-appoint himself, there is the further consideration 
that the security of the people from corrupt officials lies in public 
virtue and intelligence, and not in statutory prohibitions. 

But let us for a moment examine this pretext and see how far the 
protection would extend were the sentence of disqualification in all 
eases pronounced. What additional guaran not based in the 
morality of the people, would be derived from the strictest applica- 
tion of this part of the penalty? 

Should the 3 in the case at bar be convicted and disquali- 
fied, how could the country be safe from his machinations were he an 
ambitious, intriguing schemer with a following sufficiently numer- 
ous to make his pretensions formidable? The disqualification is only 
partial. He could not be President, nor Vice-President, nor Cabinet 
minister, nor postmaster, nor an officer in the civil, military, or naval 
service of the United States; but after going forth from this cham- 
ber of doom with the indelible sti and brand upon his brow, 
should he return to Iowa, whence he came, what but the will of 
aah piss could prevent him from being mayor of his adopted city 
or alderman of his native village? What but this could hinder him 
from becoming sheriff or treasurer of his county? What but this 
could interfere with his election to the Legislature and his partici 
tion in the enactment of laws and the election of Senators? What 
but this could stand in the path of his entry into the executive office 
as 1 of the State? Should his ambition take a higher flight 
and assume a wider range, what but this could forbid his admission 
to the Chamber at the other end of the Capitol as a Representative 
in Con and, in a not impossible 8 of electing a Presi- 
dent of the United States? What but this could bar his taking the 
oath as a Senator of the United States and standing as the peer of 
any who had pronounced sentence upun him, the representative in 
this body of a sovereign State in the j eats Union? One Senator 
at least who hears me net the position of Senator preferable to 
that of Secretary of War. The Senate makes and unmakes civil offi- 
cers of the United States, and none of the positions I have named fall 
within the category from which your most unrelenting vengeance 
could exclude him. 

No, Mr, President, removal is not punishment; disqualification is 
not punishment, In the nature of things they cannot be punish- 
ment; and the proceeding in which they are incidents is a 3 
process designed to relieve the public service of an official delin- 
quent. 

I pass, then, to a review of section 4, article 2, and inquire if the lan- 
guage here employed sustains the view that the p ing is political 
exclusively, and if the words “ President, Vice-President, and all civil 
officers of the United States” is 8 as an affirmative designa- 
tion of the persons to whom impeachment can apply. The termi- 
nology of the section is peculiar. It authorizes the removal of the 
persons named upon conviction. It does not declare that no other 
officers than those named. or that those only, shall be removed. And 
yet unless the words used are held to be descriptive, then the power 
conferred in the Constitution must be regarded as to official acts and 
official persons at least, as broad and comprehensive as that known 
to the parliamentary law of England. There is no langnage which 
forbids the impeachment of the admiral who neglects t —— 
of the sea; the commodore who sinks his squadron ; the general who 
surrenders his army to an inferior foe; the commander who corruptly 
capitulates his post. And yet it is safe to say that the exercise of 
such a power by Congress has never for an instant been considered. 
The words “civil officers” have always been held to exclude naval 
and military officers, and therefore culprits in those arms of the pub- 
lic service are relegated to courts-martial and other modes of punish- 
ment. The state can be as much harmed by their delinquency; in 
time of war perhaps to a much higher degree than by the miscon- 
duct of a civil officer, but they have never been considered subjects 
of im hment, because the lan: e of the fourth section has been 
Pote. er an exclusion, as if the word “only” had been inserted 
after the words“ United States.” 


Why? The occasion has not been absent in our history, but the 
reason for the abstinence is clear. It has been the application of the 
old legal maxim: Expressio unius, exclusio alterius. The specification 
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of particulars is the exclusion of generals. Lord Bacon says, and his 
observation is quoted in this connection by Judge Story with approval, 
“As exception strengthens the force of a law in cases not excepted, 
so enumeration weakens it in cases not enumerated.” It is true that 
this rule is not absolute, and that it may be susceptible of wrong ap- 
plication; but it is one of those maxims which are founded in reason 
and have found their way as well into the affairs of daily life as into 
the decision of judicial questions. To ascertain how far an affirma- 
tive provision excludes others we must look to the nature of the pro- 
vision, the subject, the objects, and the scope of the instrament. 
There can be no doubt that in most cases an affirmative declaration 
excludes everything or person not specified; and the reason is obvi- 
ous, An affirmative t or specification would be superfluous and 
absurd if general authority were intended. (See Story on the Con- 
stitution, section 448.) In the case before us if the broad, unre- 
stricted power of impeachment was conferred by article 1, section Bes 
clause 5, it would include “the President, Vice-President and 

civil officers of the United States,” and thus article 2, section 4, would 
be superfluous and illogical, considered either in relation to the per- 
sons, the offenses, or the penalty. The greater always includes the 
less; and if the fourth article of section 1 be not a limitation, a re- 
strictive, affirmative declaration, then the words of which it is com- 
posed are ineffectual. They are as idle and empty as the wandering 


air. 

The man who resigns his office becomes at once a citizen. That he 
has held office makes him no less and no more than a citizen. When 
the President resigns he is a citizen. When the Vice-President re- 
signs he is a citizen. When all civil officers resign they are citizens. 
And if they are no longer “ civil officers” they are no more liable to 
impeachment than military or naval officers. Unless this construc- 
tion is correct, then there is no limitation and the law of impeach- 
ment in America is as uurestricted as in England. 

In the case at bar, therefore, the respondent, having ed his 
office before the proceedings were commenced, was not liable to im- 
peachment. He was a citizen. He was not a civil officer. The mo- 
tive with which he resigned is not material. It is the fact alone with 
which we are to deal. Nor do I regard the legal fiction in relation to 
fractions of a day as op any significance in the case. Were the 
hour of the resignation and of the impeachment both uncertain, and 
impossible to be ascertained, it cea be just to apply such a rule as 
would sustain the jurisdiction; but it has no application here. 

Should a resignation occur after the ondent was legally before 
the Senate and on trial, I should have no doubt that the proceedings 
could continue and judgment of disqualification be properly pro- 
nounced. 

The conclusions which I have thus reached appear to me to be not 
only consonant with the plain intent of the framers of the Consti- 


tution, but also in accordance with the spirit of 1 24 7 — institutions 


and the temper of the age in which we live. When the offender can 
no longer endanger the state he should be consigned to the courts for 
unishment; 5 858 all cases of doubtful interpretation in the organic 
w of a popular government it is always safe to construe the power 
in favor of the liberty of the citizen, rather than in favor of the pre- 
rogatives of the State. 


Opinion of Mr. Cameron, of Wisconsin, 
Delivered May 25, 1876. 


Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. Mr. President, without 5 
upon a general discussion of the questions involved in this case, I wi 
state the conclusions at which I have arrived, and very briefly the 
reasons which have influenced me in reaching these conclusions. 

For a number of years prior to March 2, 1876, William W. Belknap 
was Secretary of War of the United States. 

At the hour of ten o’clock and twenty minutes in the forenoon of 
March 2 he resigned his said office, by Written resignation under his 
hand, addressed to the President of the United States, which resigna- 
tion was then and there duly accepted by the President. 

After the acceptance of Belknap’s resignation, but on the same day, 
the House of Representatives impeached him for high crimes and mis- 
demeanors alleged to have been committed by him prior to his resig- 
nation and while he was Secretary 
facts of the case; and the main question raised by the pleadings an 
now submitted to the Senate for decision is this, namely: Had the 
House of Representatives constitutional authority to impeach Belknap 
after his resignation, and, having impeached him, has the Senate jur- 
isdiction to try him upon such impeachment? 

This is a question of the highest importance; not important on 
account of the accused, but on account of the principle involved and 
the results likely to flow from its decision. 

Two theories of the Constitution in regard to impeachment are 
maintained. 

First. That the provisions which give the House of Representatives 
the sole power to impeach and the Senate the sole power to try im- 
peachments confer a power co-extensive with that omer by the 
British Parliament. That the provision which declares that judg- 
ment in cases of impeachment shall not extend further than to re- 


of War. These are the ene real, 


moval from office and disqualification to hold and enjoy any office of 
honor, trust, or profit under the United States, &c., is nothing more 
than a limitation upon the power to punish; and that when section 
4 of article 2 declares that “the President, Vice-President and all 
civil officers of the United States, shall be removed from office on im- 
peachment of, and conviction for, treason, bribery, and other high 
crimes and misdemeanors,” it only declares what the punishment shall 
be when the person impeached happens to be the President, Vice- 
President, or a civil officer of the United States. 

Second. The other theory is that impeachment, as established and 

regulated by the Constitution, is intended solely to protect the state 
nst incompetent or corrupt civil officers by their removal from 

office, ook to make 5 e be effectual, disqualification from hold- 
or enjo; any office of honor, trust, or profit i 

States e 8 P S 

No other theory has been advanced by any one in this case, and I 
therefore assume that there is no other theory, and consequently that 
one oe the other of these is the true theory and must be accepted as 
suc. 

My colleague [ Mr. Hown] and the Senator from Illinois [ Mr. LOGAN 
each shows in his well-considered opinion that every English ade 
at the time of the adoption of our Constitution could be proceeded 
against by process of impeachment. 

It follows, therefore, that if impeachment under our Constitution 
is as broad as impeachment under the English law, every citizen of 
the United States, whether he be a civil officer or a private rson, 
can be impeached for any conduct which in the opinion of the two 
Honses of Congress is a high crime and misdemeanor. 

The constitutional provisions in regard to impeachment are in sub- 
stance as follows: 

First. The House of resentati hee Wie 

C 

+ 0 e B ve sole er * 
ment in such cases shall extend no C 
qualification to hold office: but the convicted shall nevertheless be subject to 
tet the Fide shall Earp na pona te eek oes ee en 
impeachment. (Article 2, section 2.) ina e esa ha 

It will be seen that section 2 of article 1 declares in simple but apt 
words— 


That the House of Representatives shall have the sole power of impeachment. 


It is claimed on the one hand that this is a grant of power and on 
the other that it is merely functional and descriptive. I incline to 
the latter opinion; but if it be a grant of power, it can be exercised 
only in the manner and to the extent provided and limited by subse- 
quent provisions of the Constitution. 

The other provisions quoted regulate the trial and judgment in 
cases of im hment, and this is all they do, all they assume to do. 
Section 4 of article 2 points out who may be im ed. This sec- 
tion reads as follows: 
og Mig ee ey EL preceptor 
. 58 ‘or, and cow m of, treason, bribery, or 

I adopt the theory in re; to impeachment that in this countr: 
it is a proceedi Stabliated and limited by the Constitution; that 
it is not borrowed from. the parliamentary law of England, but is a 
creation of the Constitution, and co: nently is stri confined to 
the cases expressly enumerated in section 4 of article 2 of the Con- 
stitution. e President, the Vice-President and all civil officers of 
the United States, and none other, are named as liable to impeach- 
ment. It is the officer and not the man who is im able. 

The term “civil officer” cannot properly be applied to any person 
except while such person is 8 olding a civil office. is is 
the popular, common-sense construction of the term “civil officer,” 
and it has been the accepted construction in this country for more 
than three-quarters of a century. 

In the Blount case, a person not a civil officer was impeached, and the 
impeachment was dismissed by the Senate expressly upon the ground 
that he was not a “ civil officer ;” he was a citizen of the United States 
and a Senator in Co If it be true that impeachment in this 
country is as broad as im ent in England, then the proceeding 
ought to have been sustained against Blount, because in In land, as 
has been shown over and over again during the discussion, he might 
have been impeached as a subject of the king or as a peer of the 


m. 
I am of the opinion, after carefully considering the Blount case, 
that it is an authority directly in point in this case, and that it is 
binding upon us so far as an adjudged case is binding upon the same 
court in subsequent cases. 

No person not actually a “civil officer” at the time of im - 
ment been impeached from the time of Blount’s impeachment 
until Belknap was impeached. 

Investigations into the-conduct of judges and of other civil officers 
with a view to im hment have frequently been commenced, but 
upon the resignation of the supposed offender all proceedings were, 
in every case, at once drop 

It seems, then, that for nearly a century it has been the under- 
standing of statesmen, ju lawyers, laymen, that no person in this 


country except a “civil officer,” while actually in an office, was sub- 
ject to impeachment. We cannot, I think in this case, hold other- 
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wise without overruling the Blount case and overruling the almost 
universal opinion held by the American people for three generations. 
I, for one, am not prepared to do this. 

The primary purpose, if not the sole purpose, of impeachment in 
this country is to protect the Government against incompetent or cor- 
rupt civil officers by their removal from office, and, as already re- 
marked, to make such removal effectual, disqualification from holding 
office thereafter. 

Judge Story’s Commentaries upon the Constitution have frequently 
been referred to during this discussion. I think the language used 
by this learned commentator clearly shows that he was of the opinion 
that im hment in this country is limited by the Constitution, and 
that it is not as broad, as comprehensive, as in England. 

At section 803 he uses the following language: 


It would seem to follow that the Senate on the conviction were bound in all cases 
3 from offi 


the party was still in office at the time of impeachment. If he was not, his offense 
was still liable to be tried and punished in the ordinary tribunals of justice, and it 
might be argued with some force that it would be a vain exercise of authority to 
try a delinquent for an impeachable offense when the most Hee ghar 5 5 for 
which the remedy was given was no longer necessary or attainable. And although 
a Judgment of disq cation might still be pronounced, the language of the Con- 
stitution may create some doubt whether it can be pronounced without being coupled 
with a removal from oflice. There is also much force in the remark that an im- 


hment is a ee urely of a political nature. It is not so much designed 
te pantie an 5 as * due State 1 minah gross official misdemeanors. 
It touches neither his person nor his property, but simply divests him of his polit- 
ical capacity 
At section 790 he says: 


From this clause it a 


pears that the remedy by im hment is strictly confined 
to civil officers of the United States, including the 


ent and Vice- deut. 


ment all the citizens are equal and ought to have the same securi 
jury for all crimes and offenses laid to their charge when not hol 
character. 

It has been conclusively shown during this discusssion, and is not 
now denied by any one, that a civil officer has a legal right to resign, 
to lay down his office at any time. Belknap possessed this right and 
he exercised it at twenty minutes after ten o’clock, on the second da; 
of March last. From that moment he ceased to be a civil officer an 
has since been a private citizen, with all the rights, rivileges, and 
immunities of a private citizen. He was im ed about five hours 
after his resignation had been duly accepted by the President. When 
im hed he was a private citizen, and, if it be true that under our 
Constitution a private citizen is not impeachable, it follows that the 
House of Representatives had no constitutional power to impeach 
and the Senate has no authority to try Belknap upon such impeach- 
ment, 

But it is said that if the Senate do not take jurisdiction of the case 
Belknap will “go unwhipt of justice.” This does not by any means 
follow. If he has violated any of the criminal statutes of the United 
States, the courts are open for his indictment, trial, and punishment. 
The criminal court does what impeachment cannot do; it inflicts pun- 
ishment by fine, imprisonment, and disqualification. 

The precedent which will be established by the decision of this case 
is of ee gueur e to the country than Belknap or 
his crimes. e Senate jurisdiction to try one private citizen 
upon impeachment, it has a right to try any private citizen by the 
same process. 

In a case of the magnitude and importance of this, if there be a 
well-founded doubt of jurisdiction, then jurisdiction ought not to be 
entertained; the doubt ought to be resolved in favor of the liberty 
of the citizen. This is the only safe course for the Senate to pursue. 
The country is in no danger from Belknap. He can do it no injury 
now or hereafter; but it is in danger if the Senate assumes powers 
not canes to it by the Constitution. 

Be p has been indicted by the supreme court of the District of 
Columbia. Let him there be tried, and, if found guilty by a jury of 
his peers, let him be punished as the statute provides by fine, im- 

risonment, and disqualification. The ends of justice will thus be 
ly subserved without any strained, doubtful, and consequently 
dangerous construction of the Constitution. 


Opinion of Mr. Bayard, 
Delivered May 25, 1876. 


Mr. BAYARD. The elaborate and able opinions which have been al- 
ready delivered by many Senators would make any expression on my 
part save my recorded vote seem a work of supererogation. Yet,in view 
of the grave and far-reaching consequences which are embraced in the 
decision which this Senate sitting as a court shall reach in the case be- 
fore us, I feel constrained to state in as succinct a form as possible 
someof the reasons which have led my mind to the conclusion that the 


Senate has jurisdiction under the Constitution to try William W. Bel- 
knap, lately the Secretary of War, for the high crimes alleged in the 
articles of impeachment to have been committed by him while hold- 
ing that office, by abuse of the powers of said office, notwithstanding 
his resignation a few hours before the resolution to im h him 
had been actually adopted by the House of Representatives. I do 
not hold it at n to decide any other case than the one 
brought before us by the articles of im hment and the issues of law 
raised by the pleadings on behalf of the accused party, and therefore 
avoiding the domain of speculation shall di from consideration 
any supposititious case, and address myself to the law as I think it 
arand as it is applicable to the precise case ‘disclosed by the record 
ore us. . 

The Constitution of the United States is the charter of powers 
which may be lawfully exercised by us in this 3 ts pro- 
visions are not couched in obscure language, but are expressed in 
words of ascertained meaning carefully sifted and well weighed b 
a body of men exceptionally and well qualified to state in the Englis 
language what they meant to e: and exclude all else. By this 
Constitution it was provided, in section 2 of article 1: 

ing House of Representatives * * * shall have the sole power of impeach 
m 


In section 3, of the same article : 


The Senate shall have the sole 'hments. When sitting for 


to try all im 
oraffirma: en the Presidentof the United 


fication to hold and enjoy any office of aooe, trust, or fit under the Ute 


In section 2 of article 2: 


The President * * shall have to grant reprieves and pardons for offen 
ses against the United States, except in cases of impeachment. 
Section 2, article 3: 


The trial of all crimes, except in cases of impeachment, shall be by jury. 

In section 4, article 2: 

The nerap hype cnet: hehe e espn ES 4 — eager shall be 
remov: rom omice on ent for, and con on of, treason, wibery, or 
other high crimes and 5 —— 

These are all and singular the provisions of the Constitution which 
relate to the subject, to which may be added section 5 of article 1: 
“Each House may determine the rules of its proceedings.” And 
under rules of this body made and provided for cases of impeachment 
we have thus far duly proceeded. 

The Constitution, as was said by Chief Justice all, is an instru- 
ment of grants and inhibitions of power, not of definitions, of which 
last it contains but one—that of treason, in section 3 of article 4. 
It was framed by men of well matured experience acquired in ad- 
versity, learned in the science of government, ey, in the usages 
and laws of Great Britain, whose subjects they so, lately been. 

The meaning and objects of sr sean as a remedy for crimes 
ps a the Government were well known and defined in the books 
of the common law, with all its properties and incidents. 

To the Supreme Court of the United States has frequently been re- 
ferred the duty of giving interpretation and definition to the words 
employed in the Constitution, and the language of that tribunal in the 
case of Murray’s Lessee vs, The Hoboken Land Company may serve to 
illustrate the methods of reasoning and sources of information resorted 
to by them in cases like the present, where a general grant of power 
touching any subject occurs in the Constitution, The decision related 
to the true meaning of the words “ due process of law,” as used in the 
fifth article of the amendments. And I here cite it as a single, but 
sufficient illustration, to show to what fountains we should trace these 
verbal rivulets, in order properly to define and adjust the powers to 
be exercised under their authority. 

The opinion of the court was delivered by Mr. Justice Curtis, who 
says: WE ae: 

The words ‘due process of law were undoubtedly intended to convey the same 
meaning as the words “by the law of the land” in Magna Charta. Lord Coke, in 


his commentary on those words, (2 Institates 50,) says they mean due of law. 
The constitutions which had been adopted by the sev States before the forma- 
tion of the Federal Constitution, following the lan of the charter more 


closely, N contained the words but by the ju 1 his peers or the 
law of the land.” The ordinance of Congress of J 7 be . 1787, for the government 
of = territory of the United States northwest of river Ohio 

words. 

The Constitution of the United States, as adopted, contained the 
“the trial of all crimes, except in cases of impeachment, shall be b 
the fifth article of amendment, containing the words now in question, was made, 
the trial by jury in criminal cases had thus already been provided for. By the 
sixth and seventh articles of amendment further provisions were sepa- 
rately made for that mode of trial in civil and criminal cases. To have followed, 
as in the State constitutions and in the ordinance of 1787, the words of 
Charta, and declared that no person shall be deprived of his life, liberty, or pro 
erty but by WaS eer OE DIN POES OE oe ee oe the land, wou vè been 
part superfluous and inappropriate. To have taken the clause “law of the land,” 
without its immediate context, might possibly have given rise to doubts which 
would be effectually dispelled by u those words which the t commentator 
on Magna Charta had declared to be the true meaning of the p “law of the 
land“ in that instrument, and which were uudou y then received as their 


trug meaning. 

That the 8 now in question is legal process is not denied. It was issued 
in conformity with an act of Congress. But is it due process of law?” The 
Constitution contains no description of those processes which it was intended ta 
allow or forbid. It does not even declare what principles are to be applied to ascer 


the same 


vision that 
fury.“ When 
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tain whether it be due process. It is manifest that it was not left tothe legislative 
power to enact any process which might be devised. The article is a restraint on 
the legislative as well as on the executive and judicial powers of the Government, 
and cannot be so construed as to leave Con free to make any process, due 
process of law” by its mere will. To what principles, then, are we to resort to 
ascertain whether this process enacted: by Congress is due process! To this the 
answer must be twofold. We must examine the Constitution itself to see whether 


of two-thirds of the judges gives additional security toinnocence. It 
is a great check upon misconduct in the executive branch, and there- 
fore the power of impeachment and conviction is placed as far as pos- 
sible beyond the influence of or interference by the executive branch 
or any member thereof. The presidential power of veto, therefore, 
does not extend over the resolution of the House to impeach or the 
ju nt or resolution of the Senate to convict or acquit. 

e trial shall not be by jury, so that none of the official ma- 
chinery—for the prosecution of crime in the courts—controlled by the 
executive, can be called into operation ; and finally, the power to grant 
reprieves and pardons for offenses against the United States, expressly 


look to those settled usages and modes of proceeding existing in the common and 
statute law of England before the emigration of our ancestors, and which are shown 


. relating to the subject Which would have the result of 
ringing any ip peartiavle offense under the control of the Executive 
Department of the Government, would violate the very evident ob- 
ject e which this great e ee e ” was confided to the 
two Honses composi legislative branch, and imperil if not destroy 
its efficiency. Th 15 the Becton can by removal of an official de- 
rive the House of Representatives of its power to impeach and the 
nate of its power “ to try all impeachments,” he may not only shel- 
ter a dangerous enemy and treacherous public servant from the pen- 
alty of disqualification ever to hold office, but, having control over 
the officials whose duty it is to prosecute offenders before the udicial 
branch, he can practically prevent the trial of the criminal in the 
courts or, if in his discretion he permits the prosecution to proceed, 
he can by a pardon totally relieve the criminal from all legal punish- 
ment for his guilt. 

It is therefore essential, in order to maintain that independence 
which by the Constitution it was designed should be secured to the 
two Houses of the Congress in their exercise of this t and “sole” 
Toyar of impeachment, that under no construction should their juris- 

ction or method of proceeding be subjected, directly or indirectly, 
in any degree to the action or influence of the executive branch. 

It is the national self-protection against executive encroachments or 
malfeasance, and in its initiation and enforcement must carefully be 
kept out of the domain of executive power or control, for the correction 
of whose wrong it was especially designed. If then the power of the two 
Houses of the Congress is to be maintained without interference or in- 
fluence on the part of any officer of the executive branch, what shall 
be said of that construction of the Constitution which gives to the 
guilty official himself the power at will to keep himself within or 
place himself without the jurisdiction of the two Houses of Congress, 
and submit to be impeached only with his own consent! 

It is difficult with a grave face to state the proposition that a culprit 
shall not only raise the question as to the jurisdiction of the tribunal 
assuming to try him, but decide the question himself at his own will 
and pleasure, carrying his discharge in his own u to be produced 
at will, as in the present case was sought to be done by a resigna- 
tion, on the very stroke of the hour when the resolution to impeach 
him was about to be adopted by the House of Representatives; in 
other words, that a plea to the jurisdiction of a court is to be set- 
tled, not by the law and facts as they existed at the time of the 
commission of the offense, but isto be decided by the accused party, 
and not by the court—is to be always subject to the willingness of the 
accused to be tried at all. 

To admit such a proposition in a case like the present would lead 
to this result: that any guilty official being, as foo invariably is 
the case, the sole custodian of the proofs of his own misconduct, and 
having by virtue of the powers of the office he was betraying the very 
means and the only means of concealment, should keep concealed not 
only his guilt but all means of its detection, until the expiration of his 
term or his resignation at any time convenient to hi and should 
then leave the office vacant and for the first time open to inspection; 
that he should in violation of every principle of fat and justice be 
suffered to take 8 of his own deliberate wrong; be enabled 
to change an unpardonable offense to one within the power to pardon 
given to the President. 

The high crime and misdemeanor of which W. W. Belknap has been 
impeached is an offense against the whole people of the United States; 
it is a “ public offense” in the peep pe t sense of the word. 

It is not doubted that the crimes alleged in the articles of impeach- 
ment are “high crimes” and impeachable under the Constitution— 


tion some other provision which restrains Congress from authorizing such pro- 
ceedings. For, though “due process of law” y implies and includes actor, 
reus, juder, regular allegations, opportunity to answer, and a trial according to 
some settled course of judicial proceedi (2 Institutes, 47,50; Hoke vs. Hender- 
son, 4 Devereux's North Carolina, 15; Taylor vs. Porter, 4 Hill, 146; Van Zandt vs. 
Waddell, 2 Yerger, 260; State Bank vs. Cooper, ibid., 599; Jones's Heirs vs. Perry, 
10 ibid., 59; Greene vs, Briggs, 1 Curtis, 311,) yet this is not universally true. There 
may be, and we have seen that there are, cases under the law of England after 
: Charta, and as it was brought to this country and acted on here, in which 
process, in its nature final, issues against the body, lands, and goods of certain 
public debtors without any such trial; and this us to the question whether 
those provisions of the Constitution which relate to the judicial power are incom- 
patible with these proceedings. (Murray's Lessee et al. vs. Hoboken Land and Im- 
provement Company, 18 Howard, page 280.) 


Mr. Justice Blackstone’s renowned Commentaries on English law— 
and which our own t jurist, Chancellor Kent, has said “filled him 
with admiration and despair”—were in 1787, as now, the text-book of 
all students of law in England and the United States. Blackstone 
described impeachment as “a prosecution of the already known and 
established law frequently putin practice.” And the most prolonged 
and celebrated trial by impeachment, that of Warren Hastings, ex-gov- 
ernor-general of India, in the course of which everything that the 
profound study of able and learned men could bring to enlighten the 
subject had been collected and applied, was pending during the time 
the subject was under discussion in the constitutional convention 
which met at Philadelphia in May, 1787. 

The institution of impeachment, thus well known, was imported 
into the Government of the United States, and was ectly under- 
stood in its principles, history, and methods of pr ure by the Fed- 
eral conyention, who adopted it as they found it then existing in 
Great Britain, with such modifications as the republican constitution 
of government for the “more perfect union” of the States required 
“to secure the blessings of liberty” tothe people of the United States 
and their rity. 

In No. 65 of tlie Federalist, Hamilton—than whom no abler 
itor of the instrament under consideration ever lived, and who had 
been a leading member of the convention—said : 

A well-constituted court for the trial of impeachments is an object not more to 
be desired than difficult to be obtained in a government wholly elective. 

The subjects of its jurisdiction are these offenses which proceed from the mis- 
conduct of public men, or, in other words, from the abuse or violation of some pub- 
lic trust. They are of a nature which may with peculiar propriety be denominated 
(Page 491.) What, it may be asked, is the true spirit of the institution itself? 

litical, as they relate chiefly to injuries done immediately to society itself. * + * 
Ts it not designed as a 8 of national inquest into the conduct ublic men! 
The model from which the idea of this institution has been borrowed pointed out 
that course to the convention. In Great Britain it is the ce of thè Honse of 
Commons to prefer the im hment, and of the House of Lords to decide upon it. 
Several of the State constitutions have followed the example. As well the latter 
as the former seem to have ed the practice of impeachments as a bridle in 
the hands of the 1 tive body upon the executive servants of the government. 
Is not this the true light in which it ought to be regarded? 

And in No. 66, the same great authority, treating of the same sub- 
ject, says: 

An absolute or qualified negative in the Executive upon the acts of the legisla- 
tive body is admitted by the ablest adepts in political science to be an 
ble barrier 7 the encroachments of the latter upon the former. And it ma; 
perhaps, with not less reason, be contended that the powers re! to im 
ments are, as before intimated, an essential check in the hands of body upon 
the encroachments of the Executive. : 

Mr. Jefferson, although not a member of the constitutional con- 
yention, was a contemporaneous expositor of the Constitution, and 
his Manual of Parliamentary Practice, which to-day is one of our 
leading authorities, in its title “Impeachment,” contains abundant 
evidence in its citations that he accepted the English precedents as 
authority on this subject. (Vide section ie here 

These references to contemporaneous authority will, I think, be ac- 
cepted as proof, if proof were necessary, to show how fully acquainted 
with the subject, were the framers of the Federal Constitution. It 
would be an idle parade to repeat the history of precedents and prac- 
tice in impeachments in England up to the time of the importation 
of this institution into the Government of the United States. 

Said Chief Justice Marshall, in United States vs. Wilson, 7 Peters, 
South Carolina: 

Tho langoage used 18 OUR LANGUAGE, and of a nation to whose judicial institu- 
tions ours so close a resemblance, 

The grants of this power to each House of Congress respectively, 
are general grants, as explicit, clear, and emphatic as words can create: 
“sole power” to the House to accuse; “sole power” in the Senate 
to try “all impeachments.” For the sake of justice the accusers and 
the judges are never the same persons, and the concurrence required 


„ 


purpose of deciding the question before us, that Belknap, while Secre- 
tary of War, and by the corrupt use of his power as Secre of 
War, did commit high crim®s—the offense verig nothing less 
the sale for money, of post-traderships, criminally di ing his 
duty as Secretary of War, and basely pason his high office to 
his lust for private gain, to the great damage and injury of the offi- 
cers and soldiers of the Army of the United States as well as of emi- 
grants, freighters, and other citizens of the United Sta against 
public policy, and to the great disgrace and detriment of the public 
service. 

But it is argued in his defense that, ha removed himself from 
the office by his own act of resignation, which act, although promptly 
assented to by the President of the United States, is not thereby 
enforced or weakened in its legal results as to him, (Belknap,) he is 
ipso facio beyond the jurisdiction of the Senate, and that the jndg- 
ment expressly authorized by the Constitution of “removal an 


excepts cases of impeachment. Any construction of the constitutional ` 


it is admitted under the pleadings as they now stand, and for the 
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ualification from holding any office of honor, trust, or profit” under 

e United States cannot be entered and enforced apain him. 

Can it be that a person charged with crime can thus at will place 
himself within or without the range of judicial authority? 

The judgment of disqualification to hold and enjoy bad office under 
the United States would seem to contain in itself the removal of an 
incumbent, because it forbids the party convicted to hold or enjoy 
any office, therefore, in presenti as well as in futuro. The final consum- 
alon ot long-contemplated crime could be postponed until the last 
hour of his official term, until just enough of official power remained 
to make guilt successful, yet not enough to compel it to respond to 
the demands of 1 

The train could be laid and the slow-match lighted with close cal- 
culation, and the incendiary retire to the place of safety outside the 
jurisdiction charged with his punishment. 

“Removal” from the particular office then held, on the contrary, 
does not include disqualification thereafter to hold some other office 
or offices, or the same office for another term. If, as has been argued, 
removal was the sole object of impeachment, then, that once accom- 

lished, the more serious and enduring part of the judgment author- 
Tred by the Constitution could never be executed, because no officer, 
i.e. person holding office, existed upon whom this portion of the sen- 
tence could operate. 

As reasonably could it be said, that because in the verbal arrange- 
ment of the Constitution the word“ removal“ precedes “disqualifica- 
tion,” the rendition of removal, being the first part of the judgment, 
would make it impossible to proceed any further. 

But the Constitution in the clauses conferring jurisdiction in cases 
of impeachment (article 1) does not require “an officer” or person in 
office to be the subject of the judgment of the Senate. The individ- 
ual under impeachment is termed in one clause “a n,” in another 
“a party,” and in the enumeration of the classes whose removal from 
offices upon conviction for certain offenses is made imperative we find 
“the President of the United States, the Vice-President, and all civil 
officers.” So that nothing in the Constitution expressly or implied] 
requires the party against whom judgment of the Senate of disquali- 
fication is rendered to be in office at the time of trial or conviction. 

Upon what principle of reasonable construction, may it be asked, 
shall the judgment of the Senate not extend so as to embrace dis- 
qualification of the guilty p pai to hold office ? a 

The Constitution gives the power in plain words: “ The judgment 
shall not extend further.” That is, it may extend so far as to remove 
and disqualify—omne majus in se continet minus; if the judgment may 
include both removal and disqualification, it may exclude either or 
both, except as provided in section 4, article 3. 

It is clearly in the power of the Senate in paming jndgmen to pro- 
ceed to the outer boundaries of the power so granted, or stop short at 
any point within it. 

£ the historical view of the and practice of impeachmentsin 
the country from which we have derived the institution, no case has 
ap of which I have knowledge wherein the power to impeach 
and try an ex official for an offense impeachable when it was com- 
mitted, was ever denied or questioned. Such was the admitted and 
frequently-exercised power of the British House of Commons up to 
and at the time of the importation of the institution of impeachment 
into the Government of the United States, and when the correspond- 
ing branch of the Legislature under our system—the House of Repre- 
sentatives—was invested with the general e of the e 
by the grant to them of the “sole power of impeachment,” while to 
the Senate was confided the “ sole power to try all impeachments.” 

Taking the law and usages of impeachment as they found it in the 
mother-country, the founders of our Government proceeded to mould 
it into ey, with the new and more liberal system they were 
poring to establish. They made certain important changes in the 
way of restriction and also by enlargement of the relative powers of 
the legislative bodies, respectively accusatory and judicial. 

And it is safe for us to assume as a canon of criticism upon this 
part of their work that, wherever they did not expressly or by the 
most necessary implication change the law and practice of impeach- 
ment as it then existed in Great Britain, they intended to maintain 
it as it then was, unimpaired in all its features. 

Let us notice the changes expressly made. 

In Great Britain the monarch could not be impeached. 

In the United States the chief of the executive branch, the Presi- 
dent of the United States, was made liable to be impeached. 

In Great Britain the royal pardon, although not pleadable to abate 
impeachment, could relieve against all penalties of impeachment, and 
thus absolve the offender at the will of the king. 

In the United States the power of the President to pardon was not 
permitted to extend to cases of impeachment. 

In Great Britain the judgment of the House of Lords was limited 
in its nature and, extent, only by their discretion. : 

In the United States the e of the Senate was forbidden to 
ean further than removal from office and disqualification to hold 
office, 

In Great Britain a trial and conviction on impeachment could be 
pleaded in bar of a second trial for the same offense. 

In the United States it was eae provided that judgment of 
conviction on impeacament should not operate as a bar to trial and 
punishment at law. 
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In Great Britain a bare majority of the peers was sufficient to con- 
vict. 

In the United States two-thirds of the Senators present were re- 
quired to concur in a judgment of conviction. 

Bills of attainder and ex post facto laws, species of public remedy of 
great antiquity and frequent recourse, well known in parliamentary 
prosecutions in Great Britain, were expressly forbidden by section 9 
of the first article of the Federal Constitution. 

Thus we find the founders of our constitution of government did 
carefully consider and weigh all the features of the English institu- 
tion of impeachment as it then existed, with careful reference to the 
scope of powersand their adaptation to the new Government they were 
arranging; and it seems to my mind a necessary consequence for our 
acceptance that, except as they expressly altered and amended it, it 
now remains and must duly be exercised by the House of Representa- 
tives and the Senate of the United States. 

Upon what presumption of reason or justice, by what allowable 
construction can we decide that the House of Representatives or the 
Senate of the United States are to be deprived of their respective pow- 
erstoimpeach and to hear and determine impeachments in cases where 
the guilty party who committed high crimes when in office has gone 
out of office by resignation before the resolution to impeach him has 
been adopted by the tribunal possessing the “sole power?” Such 
power did confessedly belong to the impeaching power of the gov- 
ernment from which we imported the institution and was there fre- 
ene exercised and never in any case questioned. By what au- 

ority can we subtract this important feature of that power which 
our fathers left untouched within the jurisdiction they delegated tothe 
two Houses of Congress ? 

When the first case of impeachment under the Federal Constitution 
occured—that of Blount, a Senator from the State of Tennessee who 
had been expelled from this body—the question of jurisdiction arose, 
and was in substance confined to the issue whether a Senator of the 
United States was a civil officer of the United States or the officer of 
a State, and the decision was that he was not a civil officer of the 
United States within the meaning of the Constitution, and therefore 
not liable to impeachment by the House of Representatives, But in 
the course of that ably-argued case it was stated by the prosecution 
and admitted by the counsel for the defendant that a party could not 
escape impeachment for crimes committed while in office by resigning 
his office. 

Mr. Bayard said : 

It is also alleged in the plea that the party impeached is not now a Senator. It 
is enough that he was a Senator at the time the articles were preferred. If the 
impeachment were regular and maintainable when preferred, I apprehend no sub. 
sequent event grounded on the willful act, or caused by the delinquency of the 
party, can vitiate or obstruct the proceeding. Otherwise the party, by resignation 
or the commission of some offense which merited and occasioned his expulsion, 
might secure his impunity. This is against one of the sagest maxims of the law, 
which does not allow a man to derive a benefit from his own wrong. 

Mr. Dallas, for the defendant, said: 

There was room for argument whether an officer could be impeached after he 
was out of office; not by a voluntary resignation to evade prosecution, but by an 
adversary expulsion. 

Mr. Ingersoll, for the defendant, said: 


It is among the less objections of the cause that the defendant is now out of office 
not by resignation. I certainly shall never contend that an officer may first com- 
mit an offense and afterward avoid punishment by resigning his office; but the de- 
fendant has been expelled. Can he be removed at one trial and disqualified at 
another for the same offense? Is it not the form rather than the substance of a 
trial the Senate come, as Lord Mansfield says a jury ought, like blank paper, 
without a previous impression on their minds! Would not error in the first sen- 
tence naturally be productive of error in the second instance? Is there not reason 
to apprehend the 3 of a former decision would be apt to prevent the in- 
fluence of any new lights brought forward upon a second trial. 


In the light, then, of history, the record of decisions, and examina- 
tion of the plain provisions of the Federal Constitution, how can we 
doubt that the power to impeach a man, when out of office by his own 
resignation for high crimes committed by him when in office, was not 
subtracted from the general grant of power over the subject which 
our fathers so deliberately placed in the Constitution! 

I do not consider it necessary to repeat the cumulative evidence in 
support of the views I have stated, which is contained in the report 
by Mr. Madison of the debates in the convention which framed the 
Constitution. They have been too often referred to by the managers 
on the part of the House and in the opinions delivered in this body to 
make further citation needful. Nor do I reproduce the illustrations 
or restate the arguments already drawn so well and elaborately from 
the constitutional provisions of the States of Delaware, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, and others, expressly giving the power to impeach men 
when out of office for crimes committed by them when in office. 

Does it not seem a most unusual construction to give to an express 
limitation upon a power the effect of an enlargement, and to hold 
that when a State constitution has expressly limited impeachment 
to two hag after the party accused has ceased to hold the office in 
which he was guilty of misconduct, it therefore implies that no 
power so to impeach would have existed but for the limitation ? 

Jurisdiction on the subject isnot conferrd by the fourth section of the 
second article of the Constitution, which is a mere cautionary addition 
to the provisions of article 1 by making removal from office im- 
perative in certain enumerated cases and for certain offenses, but in 
no degree and not eyen by remote implication impairing or restrict- 
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ing or qualifying à 

to the House of resentatives of the“ sole power of impeachment,” 

and to the Senate of the“ sole power to try all impeachments.” And in 

Blount’s case such was the view stated on the part of the Honse of 

Representatives, and not dissented from by counsel for the defendant. 
Mr. Bayard said: 


The use of the law of impeachment is to punish and thereby prevent offenses 
which are of such a nature as to endanger the safety or injure the interest of the 
United States; and the object of the eral Constitution was to provide for that 
safety and to protect those interests. offenses may be committed as well by 
persons out of office as by persons in office; and although the punishment can 
no er. removal and disqualification, which restriction was perhaps wisely 
introdneed in order to prevent abuses of the power of impeachment which 
had taken place in another country, yet it may often be extremely important to pre- 
vent such offenders from getting into office as well as to remove them when 
are in; and it is therefore as consistent with the icy of impeachments and the 
principles of the Federal compact to punish them in the one case asin the other. 

‘The learned counsel for the defendant have adduced many of the State constitu- 
tions to show that the States have in their own constitutions restricted the power 
of impeachment to official persons and official ofenses; from whence, according to 
them, it ought to be inferred that the States, in ratifying the Federal Constitation, 
intended that the power of impeachment which it contains shonld be restricted in 
the same manner, But, Mr. President, I cannot discern how this inference is war- 


ey 


and yet, sir, 
la yi 


w. 

It is Leda worthy of observation that even as it regards those persons who 
are clearly liable to impeachment, there is no direct provision which subjects them 
toit. Thus, in the fourth section of the second article, which has the closest con- 
nection with the t. It has not said President, Vice-President, and civil of- 
ficers, shall be le to impeachment; but, taking it for granted that they were 


liable at common law, has introduced an imperative provision as to their removal 
upon conviction of certain crimes.—Annals of Congress, Fifth Congress, volume 2, 
page 2253, 


Indeed, it would seem necessary to sustain the proposition that the 
jurisdiction of the Senate to try an impeachment depended upon the 
resignation or retention of his office by the all offerider, at his 
own will, that clauses giving sole power to the House to impeach 
should be supplemented by the words “ provided the party accused is 
willing to be im hed.” 

Such would be the effect of sustaining the defendant’s plea in the 
case before us. The pleadings before us disclose an impeachable 
offense to have been committed, which I have heretofore prennit 


using the lang of the articles of impeachment: 
That, rp us committed an impeachable offense, the said Bel- 
knapresigned hisoffice, and on the sameday, andafterthe lapse of afew 


hoars, the House of Representatives, upon report of one of its stand- 
i g committees, who for several days precios had taken cognizance 
of the offense, and been en in taking testimony, adopted a reso- 
lution to impeach him. This impeachment has been duly and for- 
mally presented by the House to the Senate, who, sitting as a court 
duly organized under oath, now consider the same, after fall argu- 
ment by the managers on the part of the House and counsel on 
half of the defendant. 

Any argument of the danger of this proceeding to the safety and 
rights of individuals is just as applicable to persons in office as to 
persons out of office. or ression and injustice are just as probable 
and as much to be dreaded by office-holders as ex officials. The incen- 
tives and motives to such action wonld be the same in the case of one 
as the other. Indeed the desire to remove an opponent from his office 
might well constitute the sole incentive. 

Shall the crime be punished; and whoshall be subjected to the fen 
alty? Ofthe identity of the gnilty person thereis no question. The 
offense remains “unwhipt of justice;” and must it remain so for- 
ever? And must the American people be deprived of the protection 

ainst the possibility of repetition of this crime against them and 
their Government by this same party because he has resigned the 
office since his commission of the offense and immediately upon its 
detection? This would be to deny justice; and yet “to establish jus- 
tice” was one of the declared objects for which the Constitution we 
have sworn to support was ordained and established. 
roceedings by way of impeachment are not adapted for ordi- 


The 
nary offenses or ordinary officials. It isan extraordinary proceeding 


he general grant of jurisdiction before contained | to meet extraordinary offenses, especially dangerous to public wel- 


fare and safety. 

The best and most justifiable object of public punishment is to 
prevent repetition of offenses by making public examples. The end 
sought is justice, not vengeance ; to protect society, and not merely 
inflict suffering on the criminal. 

The Eas E is too cumbersome, dilatory, and expensive to be 
lightly undertaken. r 

„Justice Blackstone styles it “the trial of great and enormous 
offenders, whether Lords or Commons, * * by the most solemn 
grand inquest of the whole kingdom.” 

The two great bodies of the Federal islature could not in the 
nature of things find time for frequent trials of this nature to the 
necessary exclusion of their legislative business. It is only in such 
eases as the present, when a great public example in the trial and 
punishment of a great public offense is believed by the body having 
the “sole power” of impeachment, to be needed for the public safe- 
ty. for the protection of the integrity of the Government, then, when 
this high discretion has been exercised by the department of the 
Government having the sole power, in a case like the present, pre- 
senting an impeachable offense committed by a person clearly im- 
peachable when he committed it, I cannot doubt the power and duty 
of the Senate to take jurisdiction and proceed regularly and duly 
to the hearing and determination. 

It is my jadgment that the plea of the accused to the jurisdiction 
of the Senate be overruled. 


Opinion of Mr. Boutwell, 
Delivered May 25, 1876. 


Mr. BOUTWELL. Before proceeding to a statement of the case 
I venture to submit to the Senate some general considerations upon 
three topics connected not remotely with the question before us. It 
is worthy of observation that for nearly a century all classes of per- 
sons, the learned and the unlearned, commentators and students, rested 
in the belief that there was no authority in the Constitution of the 
United States for the impeachment of a private person. 

It is also true that eys] has come to us of the sayings or the 
doings of the men who framed the Constitution, either in the report 
of the debates in the convention or in the words of the authors of the 
Federalist, which justifies the conclnion that the eminent men con- 
cerned were of opinion that the instrument which they had formed and 
were advocating before the people contained the power which is now - 
claimed for it by friends of jurisdiction in the case before the Senate. 

I think it is also true that when the question was first raised in 
the the Senate and brought authoritatively to the notice of the pub- 
lic not a third of the Senate nor a third of the jurists in the country 
entertained the belief that there was any substantial argument or 
valid authority for the claim put forth ; and it is only by ingenious 
discussion that support has been found for the position thus unex- 
pectedly taken. 

Much stress has been placed upon the circnmstance that under the 
Constitution, if 88 be denied, the President, the Vice-Presi- 
dent, or any civil officer charged with crime or misdemeanor justifying 
im hment, may escape the jurisdiction and judgment of the Senate 
by merely laying down his office; and the question is put with sig- 
nificance, and in the estimation of many I doubt not with force, Can 
it be ible that the Constitution has left it for the accused to de- 
eide for himself whether he shall submit to jurisdiction and trial or 
not? This question assumes in a large de that the proceeding 
before the Senate is for the punishment of the accused, and the force 
of the inquiry is due entirely to this suggestion; but its value dimin- 
ishes when we accept the doctrine that the sole object is the removal 
of anunworthy official from office. If the Senate will consider another 
feature of the Constitution, surprise at the alleged want of power to 
try a civil officer who has been accused of an impeachable offense 
after his resignation will wholly disappear. 

The members of the Senate aud House occupy a more important re- 
lation to the people of the country than that ocenpied by any mere 
civil officer. In this statement I exclude the President and Vice- 
President, for according to the Constitution, as well as upon the 
judgment of eminent commentators, the President and Vice-Presi- 
dent are not civil officers. The statement I make in regard to the re- 
lation of Senators and Representatives to the people of the country is 
warranted by the opinion of the Supreme Court, and it is in accord- 
ance manifestly with the theory and reading of the Constitution. 
Senators and members of the House are a part of the Government 
itself, and not its mere agents. As a whole, they constitute the Gov- 
ernment for all legislative purposes. The President has only the 
constitutional faculty to concur or to refuse to concur in the action 
of Con, ; and his refusal even can be overcome by a two-thirds 
vote. It may therefore be said with a large degree of truth that the 
two Houses of Congress constitute the Government of the country. 
We can imagine that the chairmanof an important committee, as the 
Ways and Means in the House or the Finance Committee of the Sen- 
ate, might be corrupted, and through his influence aud his capacity 
to control the legislation of the country he might so shape its policy 


that its revenues would be greatly diminished, not for a single year, 
but for a long period of time. An offense of this sort, if youcan draw 


a darker hue than the mere acceptance of a bribe by a civil officer. It 
is the corruption of the Government at its source, and in such a man- 
ner that the means of raising public revenue and maintaining the 
pablic credit would be seriously diminished. The only remedy in a 

egislative sense is the power of each House to expel a member by a 
two-thirds vote, the party accused being subject afterward to trial in 
the criminal courts of the suas og But it is perfectly well known, 
and we have had examples and illustrations of the fact, that a Sen- 
ator or Representative so accused, even after the calling of the roll 
commences upon the question of expulsion, may lay upon the table 
the evidence of his resignation, and the power of the House or Senate 
to proceed further is at an end. This is precisely analogous to the 
power of a civil officer to lay down his office after articles of impeach- 
ment have been preferred, he being then subject, as would be a Sen- 
ator or Representative accused of a similar crime, to trial and pun- 
ishment in the courts of the country. 

I have next to say that the question of convenience deduced from 
results, whether only apprehended or clearly foreseen, likely to flow 
from the rule established by the Senate in this case should have no 
bearing upon our judgment. We are not engaged in making acon- 
stitution, but in interpreting one. If we were engaged in making 
a constitution the arguments and statements would be entitled to 
weight; but, as we are construing a Constitution already prepared 
and obligatory upon us, our power is limited to an honest examina- 
tion and interpretation of what it contains. 

It is claimed by the advocates of jurisdiction that under the clauses 
of the Constitution so often quoted, “the House shall have the sole 
power of impeachment” and “the Senate shall have the sole power to 
try all impeachments,” the power of impeachment vested in the two 
Honses of Congress is precisely that possessed by the Commons and 
Lords of England at the time the Constitution of the United States 
was adopted except so far as that power may have been limited in 
the Constitution itself. It is further alleged that as to jurisdiction of 
persons there is no limitation in the Constitution of the United States, 
the fourth section, second article, being merely a specification of the 

articular penalty which shall be applied to the President and Vice- 
President and all civil officers of the United States, but working no 
limitation of jurisdiction as to other classes of persons. 

If this doctrine be true, the people of the United States are neces- 
sarily divided into three classes with reference to their liability to 
impeachment: First, all private persons—that is, persons who have 
never held any office or place of trust under the Government of the 
United States; secondly, the President, Vice-President, and all civil 
officers, being the parties mentioned in section 4, article 2; and, 
thirdly, all other officers of the United States and all persons who 
have held any office under the Government of the United States, 
whether military, naval, or civil. 

As regards the first class, if is contended by those who now favor 
jurisdiction that they were never liable to impeachment in Great 
Britain under what is called the common law of Parliament. I think 
it must, however, be admitted that this position is not supported by 
the facts within our reach. 

Mr. Wooddeson in his lecture upon impeachment asserts that “ all the 
king's subjects are impeachable in Parliament.“ We know that many 

rivate persons were impeached, but what is more conclusive is the 

t that the Commons and Peers asserted uniformly for five centuries 
their unlimited power in cases of impeachment. They recognized no 
law but their own will, allowed no restraint but their own judgment, 
and in more than one case refased utterly to receive the opinion of 
the law lords as binding upon the Commons or the Peers in their ju- 
dicial capacity. 

Mr. Burke in his exhaustive report of 1794 establishes two features in 
the practice of the British Parliament in cases of impeachment: First, 
althongh there were many precedents, that a system of practice could 
not be deduced from them, and, secondly, that Parliament did not 
recognize the binding force of precedents, but claimed that in eve 
case they could proceed upon their judgment as to what was lawful, 
whether as to persons, offenses, or penalties, At most it can only be 
claimed by those who maintain that the House and Senate have a 
jurisdiction under the Constitution of the United States correspond- 
ing to that exercised by the Parliament of Great Britain, that the 
question is unsettled whether or not all the citizens of the United 
5 are subject to impeachment by the House and trial by the 

na 

As regards the second class, all are agreed that they are liable to 
impeachment, there being some difference of opinion however as to 
the true construction to be given to the phrase, “And all civil oficere 
of the United States.” 

The third class are clearly liable to impeachment, if what is called 
the common law of Parliament has been imported bodily by the Con- 
stitution of the United States and incorporated into our system. 

Nothing is better established in the history of Great Britain than 
the fact that officers of the Army and of the Navy were the most com- 
mon subjects of impeachment, It is, then, the claim of the friends of 
jurisdiction that the common law of Parliament in regard to impeach- 
ment has been imported into this country, and that under that law all 
military and naval officers and all persons who have held any civil 
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a line between heinons crimes that closely resemble each other, is of 


office or any trust under the Government of the United States are 
subject to impeachment. 

In addition to this, if the rule be established, the possibility re- 
mains that, upon the authority of the British precedents and the opin- 
ions of British writers upon the subject, all private persons will be 
held as subjects of impeachment in the United States. In England 
impeachment was a progeeding for the punishment of crimes, and a 
trial, conviction, and judgment by the House of Peers could be pleaded 
in bar in the criminal courts; and much of the argument, especially 
that of convenience, turns upon the question whether in this country 
the proceeding is for pnuishment or only for the safety of the state. 
That it is not for the purpose of punishment is shown by two articles 
of the Constitution. Article 1, section 3, part 7, declares that the 
party convicted “shall be liable and subject to indictment, trial, judg- 
ment, and punishment 5 law.“ If judgment in case of 
conviction on articles of impeachment be a punishment, then it fol- 
lows that by the Constitution a person may be punished twice for 
the same offense, which is so inconsistent with the theory of our Goy- 
ernment and the practice under it that there is no ground for the 
maintenance of such a doctrine. 

Further, if impeachment be a punishment, then the process itself 
disappears absolutely in the presence of the sixth amendment to the 
Constitution, which declares that “In all criminal prosecutions the 
accused shall enjoy the right to a speedy and public trial by an im- 
poen jury of the State and district wherein the crime shall have 

n committed.” 

These provisions justify the most explicit statement that impeach, 
ment is for the safety of the state, and not for the punishment of the 
criminal; and the inference from this is that it cannot have been the 
intention of the framers of our Government to import by construc- 
tion the British system, which was rather for the punishment of 
crime than for the protection of the state against official corruption 
5 eee T 1n trial by impeachment in 70 7 vue 

tates, crime is alleged, not for the purpose of convicting and judgin 
the accused for the crime, but the crime is alleged and monte ee 
offered forthe purpose of showing that the party accused is not worthy 
to hold office, 

It has been held by the Supreme Court and accepted by jurists and 
students that the common law of Great Britain, by which the rights 
of the people generally in civil and criminal affairs were ascertained, 
was not imported into this country. That system which our fathers 
rejected as inapplicable in America as a national system was the 
growth of centuries and the work of a long line of able lawyers and 
jurists until it reached that condition when it was entitled justly to 
the encomium of being “the perfection of human reason.” But it is 
now gravely asserted on the other hand that the parliamentary law 
in regard to impeachment, which was not even a system, but a suc- 
cession of precedents from which no rules of action had ever been de- 
duced, the product of political hostilities and personal animosities, 
was transported bodily into and made a part of the supreme law of 
the United States. Is it probable that, having rejected the system of 
common law applicable to the affairs of the people generally, a sys- 
tem so perfect that bat few modifications or improvements have 
since been made, they would have accepted a law in regard to im- 
peachment which did not deserve even the name of a system? 

But it is said in effect by those who maintain jurisdiction that al- 
though the law of Parliament has been imported into the United 
States and governs in all cases of impeachment by the Honse, the 
system itself, as it existed in England, is so bad that the Representa- 
tives of the people of the United States will not act upon it except in 
a few cases of supreme importance. No one can be responsible for 
this; and so long as the passions of men shall be the chief agents in 
political affairs, it may be assumed that, the law being given, cases 
will be found. 

Until now the suggestion has never been made that it was in the 
power of the Honse to im h or in the power of the Senate to try 
either military or naval officers. By the Constitution the President 
is Commander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy, and by virtue of 
that authority it is his exclusive province to select commanders 
in the field; but if the doctrine now advocated be established it 
will be in the power of the House of Representatives and the Senate 
by impeachment to remove an officer from his command, thus vio- 
lating, as it seems to me, one of the chief prerogatives of the Presi- 
dent under the Constitution. 

Those who deny the broad jurisdiction claimed under the British 
law do so upon one of two grounds, either of which, as it seems to 
me, is entirely tenable. If it be assumed that the clauses before 
quoted, “ the Roms shall have the sole power of impeachment,” and 
“ the Senate shall have the sole power to try all impeachments,” are 
jurisdictional clauses, they give to the two branches that power, and 
that power only, which can be found in the Constitution. 

The other theory is that they are functional clauses merely specify- 
ing the branch of the Government in which the charge of impeach- 
ment is to originate and the branchof the Government in which the 
charge is to be heard and deeided, and that the jurisdictional power 
is contained in the fourth section of the second article. In either 
case the result as to the measure of power is precisely the same. If 
the fourth section of the second article is the jurisdictional one, then 
the House and Senate can 1 that power and that only which 
is granted by the section. If, further, as is manifestly true, the 
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section does specify particular persons and a class of persons to 
whom the power of impeachment is applicable, unless other per- 
sons or classes of persons are named or specified in the Constitution 
to whom the general power claimed is also applicable, then the 
ower itself is limited to those specified in the section referred to. 
his is manifest upon many grounds. In the Constitution words of 
inclusion, whether the words relate to a grant of power, to a lia- 
bility, to a penalty, or to the imposition of a duty, are words of ex- 
clusion also. The power is 5 or the liability or duty is im- 
pina upon the persons named, and nothing is to be assumed by or 
or any one else, The words of the fourth section, second article, are 
5 in this particular. They provide that the President, the 
ice-President, and all civil officers of the United States shall be lia- 
ble to im hment; therefore sufficient is found to which the en- 
dowing clauses or the functional clanses of the Constitution can 
be applied, and we need not seek by implication or construction, or by 
the importation of powers from the law of Parliament to find other 
subjects for the application of the same clauses. 
he executive and judicial branches of the Government under the 
Constitution are distinct from the legislative in one important par- 
ticular. The executive and judicial branches can take and exercise 
that power only for which specific authority is given in the Consti- 
tution or the laws. Nothing can be taken or assumed by implication 
or construction. This view recognizes a check upon every branch of 
the Government. The executive and judicial branches ean take noth- 
ing by implication or construction; and in case the legislature shali 
exceed its constitutional power the judicial branch can annul its acts. 
Hence, it follows that the Government in all its parts is practically 
as well as in theory a Government of limited powers. legisla- 
tive branch of the Government is endowed with power, by article 1, 
section 8, and paragraph 18— 

To make all laws which shall be necessary and for carrying into execu- 
tion the foregaing pow and all other powers by this Constitution in the 
Government of United States or in any Department or officer thereof. 

The Senate is not now acting in its legislative capacity, but its 
functions are entirely judicial, and, being judicial, we are obedient in 
this respect to the law which applies to the judicial department of 
the Government in its other branches. It is, therefore, incumbent 
upon those who claim that the Senate has jurisdiction over a private 
person, whether he has held office or not, to find in the Constitution 
specific authority for the power which they propose to exercise, 
Article 10 of the amendments to the Constitution enforces this doctrine 
with great clearness : 

The powers not del to the United States by the Constitution, nor ib 
ited by it to the 8 reserved to the Beaten ATAT, or tot the Beir 

The Senate in the matter of jurisdiction represents the United 
epee Bese we cannot exercise jurisdiction if we observe the tenth 
amendment, unless we can find the power delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution. It is not assumed by any one that that 
power is an expressed power. If exercised at all it is to be exercised 
only upon the theory that indirectly and by implication the whole of 
the law of Great Britain on the subject of impeachment has been im- 
poa into the Constitution by the general terms “The House shall 

ave the sole power of impeachment” and “The Senate shall have 
the sole power to try all impeachments.” 

In concluding this part of my argument I submit, with great confi- 
dence, that inasmuch as ponon and a class of persons are mentioned 
and specified in section 4 of article 2 as subject to impeachment, and 
as no other persons are specified or mentioned in any other part of 
the Constitution, and as these persons and classes are adequate sub- 
ject-matter to which the endowing clause of the Constitution can be 
applied, the attempt to extend those clanses and to include there- 
under the law of the British Parliament is a construction of a written 
constitution so broad in its character and so dangerous in its conse- 
quences that it ought not to be accepted either by the Senate or by 
the country. 

It has been said in the course of the debate that section 4, article 
2, is mislocated, and that if it had the meaning which the opponents 
of jurisdiction give to it, it should have been placed under section 3 
of article 1; and this view is in some degree sanctioned by a remark 
made by Mr. Justice Story. An examination of section 3, article 1, 
shows that the chief object of that section was to furnish rules for 
the government of the Senate, and that it does not anywhere con- 
tain a grant of power: 

The Senate of the United States shall be com: of two Senators from each 

* * + No person shall 
be a Senator who shall not have attained to the age of 8 tA AIT 
Vice-President of the United States shall be President e Senate, but shall 
have no vote, unless paga ei equally divided. 

* * + The Senate s choose their other officers, and also a President pro 
tempore, in the absence of the Vice-President. 


These are rules of conduct rather than grants of power. Follow- 
ing these provisions in the same section and connected with them, it 
is declared that— 

The Senate shall have the sole A yan to try all im ‘hments. When sitting for 
that purpose, they shall be on oath or affirmation. When the President of the United 
States is tried, the Chief Justice shall preside: and no person shall be convicted 
withont the concurrence of two-thirds of the members present. 

Judgment in cases of impeachment shall not extend further than to removal from 
office, and disqualification to hold and y any office of honor, trast, or profit under 
the United States: but the party convicted shall nevertheless be bathe and sub- 
g to law, 


ject to indictment, trial, judgment and punishment, accordin 


These provisions in regard to impeachment seem to me to bealso rules 
of conduct rather than grants of power, and if nowhere else in the 
Constitution were there to be found operative words or nts of 
power these provisions would be wholly without force or value. 

The fourth section of article 2 declares that— 

The President, Vice-President, and all civil officers of the United States, shall be 
removed from office on im ment for, and conviction of, treason, bribery, or 
other high crimes and misdemeanors. 


This section is either declaratory that the officers named are subject 
to impeachment, and of necessity all other persons are excluded, or it 
is a grant of power in the sense of being a jurisdictional clause, and 
in that case as well it works the exclusion of every other officer or 
person from the liability therein imposed upon the officers specified 
and enumerated. In either view it is to be construed strictly. It 
includes the President, Vice-President, and all civil officers of the 
United States as subjects of impeachment, and upon the construction 
for which I have contended no person can be impeached except he 
come within the enumerations of this section. The section speaks of 
the President in office. of the Vice-President in office, and of all civil 
officers of the United States as those who are in office, and it does not 
speak of others. It has been contended that any person who has held 
the office of President, or of Vice-President, or who has been a civil 
officer of the United States, can be proceeded against by impeachment 
under this section upon the ground that he was President or was 
be cca or was a civil officer at the time the offense was com- 

t 

It has been said 3 Justice Marshall and quoted by several 
Senators in this debate that there is but one definition, that of the 
word “ treason,” to be found in the Constitution. From this state- 
ment I dissent. There are two modes of defining words: one is by a 
description of a word by the use of other words, as in the case of the 
definition of “treason” in the Constitution; but a more accurate defi- 
nition of a word can be reached by the use and the repetition of the 
use of it in the same paper or document and in relation to the same 
subject-matter. In article 2 of the Constitution the words “the 
President“ are used several times and in relation to different duties 
and powers imposed or conferred on the President and always with 
reference to the person in office, to the person holding the office of 
President. 

ö The executive power shall be vested in a President of the United States of Amer- 


ca. 
No person except a natural-born citizen or a citizen of the United States at the 
time of the adoption of this Constitution, shall be eligible to the office of President. 


In case of the removal of the President from office, or of his death, resignati 
or inability to discharge the powers and duties of the said office, tho anne shall 
devolve on the Vice-President. * * * 

The President sball, at stated times, receive for his services a compensation, 


Famer edo on the execution of his office be shall take an oath or affirma- 
The President shall be Commander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy. * " * 
The President shall have power to fill up all vacancies that may happen during 

the recess of the Senate. 


And in the same article the phrase— 

The President, Vice-President and all civil officers of the United States, shall be 
removed from office on impeachment for, and conviction of, treason, bribery, or 
other high crimes and misdemeanors. 


It isa great latitude in construction to assume that in the same 
article of the Constitution the words “the President” are used four 
or five times as having reference to the in the office of Presi- 
dent, and to no one else, and yet, in another case in the same article, 
to assume that the words “the President” include not only the per- 
son holding the office of President but every other person living who 
at any previous time has held the office of President. This is the 
result to which the supporters of jurisdiction in this case are driven, 
upon the theory that the fourth section of the second article includes 
not only the persons in office but all other persons living who at any 
time have held either of the offices enumerated or described in that sec- 
tion. Thesubstantive members of this section, “the President,” “the 
Vice-President,” and “all civil officers of the United States,” are so 
connected with each other grammatically, logically, and by a sim- 
ilarity of responsibility that the law of impeachment must be the 
same for all. Inasmuch as section 4, article 2, whatever construction 
may be put upon it, relates to the President and Vice-President and 
all civil officers of the Government who for the most part are the ap- 

intees of the President, by and with the advice and consent of the 

nate, or of the heads of the several Departments, it would seem that 
no more proper place could be fonnd in the Constitution in which to 
set forth their liability to impeachment in cases of treason, bribery, 
or other high crimes and misdemeanors than in the article assigned 
to the duties, prerogatives, and liabilities of the President of the 
United States. Upon the view which I have been presenting, that 
the provisions of section 3, article 1, in to impeachment, are 
rules merely to be applied to those cases of impeachment for which 
provision is ifically made in the fourth section of the second ar- 
ticle, there is no difficulty in reaching the conclusion that the phrase 
“Judgment in cases of impeachment shall not extend further than 
to removal from office, and disqualification to hold nnd enjoy any 
office of honor, trust or profit under the United Stətes” is limited to 
these persons specified in section 4, article 2, who may be im hed 
and bronght to trial at the bar of the Senate. It follows, also, and 
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necessarily, that the proceedings are limited to persons in office. In- 
asmuch as the judgment is mandatory that they shall be removed, 
although a discretion is vested in the Senate to disqualify the con- 
victed party in the manner provided in the third section of the first 
article, it is clear that the impeaching power is limited to the per- 
sons specified and classified in the fourth section of the second article. 
I submit in conclusion a statement of the case upon the argument 
that I have presented, 
The power claimed by the friends of jurisdiction is an uncertain 
ywer, and no writer, either English or American, has ever fixed a 
imit to the authority of the British Parliament within that laid down 
by Wooddeson, who asserted that all British subjects are liable to im- 
peachment. In this debate, however, it has been contended that pri- 
vate persons were never go liable in England. This argument is not 
sustained by the precedents, is not in harmony with the authorities, 
and it is wholly inconsistent with the claim of the Parliament re- 
panes in many cases and distinctly set forth in the report of Mr. 

urke of 1794. From that report it appears that the authority was 
unlimited and that precedents of former Parliaments even were not 
binding. But whatever may be the liability of private persons, it is 
quite clear that all naval and military officers were not only subject 
to im hment in Great Britain, but that such persons were the 
favorite objects of the proceeding. Jurisdiction in this country 
brings these officers, whether in commission or out of commission, 
alike within the power of the House to impeach and the power of 
the Senate to convict and remove from office, thus annihilating one 
of the high constitutional prerogatives of the President. In time of 
war the exercise of the power would injure the rights or even endan- 
ger the existence of the Government. 

It is not claimed by any one that there is a specifie grant of this 
power in the Constitution of the United States, and it must be ad- 
mitted that for nearly one hundred years no assertion of such power 
has been made except by managers or connsel in two of the early 
trials, This claim was neither recognized directly by the Senate nor 
involved in the judgments finally rendered. On the other hand, itis 
to be said that those who deny jurisdiction in the case at bar so con- 
strue the Constitution that civil officers are subject to a jurisdiction 
and judgment corresponding exactly to that to which members of the 
House of Representatives and Senate are amenable, Expulsion is the 
only peony that can be imposed upon the latter, and that penalty 
may be avoided by resignation even at the last moment before the 
final one in the proceedings. Civil officers, by the process of impeach- 
ment, are also liable to removal by the judgment of the Senate, which 
also, it is to be admitted, may be avoided by resignation. In both 
cases the parties accused are alike liable to indictment, trial, judg- 
ment, and . in the criminal courts, according to the laws 
of While th 1 posed bers of C os d 

ile the penalties im upon members of Con and upon 
civil officers are thus shown to be equal, it is to be said that the obli- 
gations resting upon Representatives and Senators are even higher in 
their character, and their opportunities for doing the public an injury 
by the commission of the crimes enumerated are even greater than 
the obligations imposed upon or opportunities open to civil officers. 
It is to be said further that the construction given to the Constitution 
by those who deny jurisdiction furnishes appropriate use for every 
word employed in the Constitution, while, by the construction claimed 
by the friends of jurisdiction, there is no certainty as to the subjects 
of re eee or the judgment that may be rendered in case of con- 
viction. 


Opinion of Mr. Cooper, 
Delivered May 26, 1876. 


Mr, COOPER. Mr. President, the only question before us for decis- 
ion arises under the plea of the defendant denying the jurisdiction 
of this court to S7 n upon the articles of impeachment presented 
by the House of Representatives charging him with high crimes and 
misdemeanors committed while in office as Secretary of War. The 
srimes charged, it is conceded, are such as may be the subject of im- 
peachment. They are of the class expressly named in the Constitu- 
tion as the subjects of this proceeding. Nor is it denied that if com- 
mitted at all by the defendant it was while he held a civil office under 
the Government of the United States. But the defense rests alone 
upon the assumption that the defendant not now being in office can- 
not be tried in this mode of proceeding. The issue being thus nar- 
rowed relieves us from the necessity of examining and determining 
the varions questions which have been suggested and discussed as to 
what character of offenses were the subject of impeachment at com- 
mon law, or under the English government, and the persons who 
might there be tried for such offenses. It is certainly true, as has 
been argued, that we 8 no power to try this case unless it is 
confe upon us by the Constitution of the United States. This is 
a Government of delegated and enumerated powers, and possesses 
such only as are clearly granted by the organic law. 

That law is our chart. lts mandate we must obey. Where it is 
silent we should not act. 

The magnitnde of the power sought to be exercised, together with 
the results for good or evil which must follow its use to the citizens 


of the Republic, affecting as it will the rights and privileges of all 
who have held office under the Government, demands for its exercise 
a clear and explicit grant of authority. Impeachment calls into use 
the highest powers of Government. It exceeds in importance, be- 
cause of the grave nature of the offenses cognizable under it and the 
exalted position of the culprits arraigned at its bar, all other investi- 
gations of alleged criminal misconduct known to civilized communi- 
ties. Hence the importance and necessity for the grant of explicit 
authority before it shall be used. But if such authority is found in 
the organic law then the duty to act is made the more imperative 
from the same weighty considerations. The public weal is for the 
time being committed to our care and guardianship, and we should 
be careful that we are not unfaithful stewards or unmindful of the 

t interests confided to us. The decision we may make in this 
ease will not only affect the defendant in character and position, 
but will embrace within its scope every person who has held, or ma; 
hereafter hold, office under the United States Government. Proceed- 
ings by impeachment in this country are for the remedy, if not pun- 
ishment, of offenses “which are of such a nature as to endanger the 
safety or injure the interests of the United States, and the object of 
the Federal Constitution was to provide for that safety and to pro- 
tect those interests.” 

It cannot be denied that the power to impeach for such offenses is 
conferred upon the House of Representatives by the Constitution, 
The same instrument also vests in the Senate the right to try all such 
impeachments. Are these rights conferred in express terms under 
ope 2 157 of the Constitution, or are they to be implied nuder an- 
other 

If those who find the power under the first article of the Constitu- 
tion are correct, then it is broad and ample, unless qualified and lim- 
ited by some other provision found in the same instrument. It is 
admitted that the Constitution must be construed as a whole; that 
its several provisions must be made to harmonize; and no construc- 
tion given to it is correct which does not reach such result. Force 
and effect must be given to each provision contained in it. Nothi 
was inserted which is meaningless or foolish. It is methodically di- 
vided under appropriate titles significant of the subjects intended to 
be embraced under each. The right conferred upon the House of 
Representatives of the sole po-ver of impeachment is given by the first 
article of the Constitution, which provides for the legislative power, 
in whom vested, and of what to consist. It is placed in the same 
sentence with the power of the House to choose their Speaker and 
other officers. The right of the House to choose a 8 er is given 
nowhere else in the Constitution. 

Ever since the organization of the first House of Representatives 
under the Constitution, this power has been exercised without objec- 
tion from any one. It has always been acted upon, and thus ac- 
knowledged to be substantive in character. This being so, why is 
not the power to impeach, included as it is in the same sentence, also 
a substantive grant of power? What difference is there between 
them? Why not act upon the one as is done on the other? The 
words used to confer the one are as comprehensive and significant as 
those which confer the other. The power of the Senate to try all 
impeachments is as broad and comprehensive as the power given to 
the House to institute them. I confess my inability to fully compre- 
hend the distinction taken by several of my brother judges in this 
case, between a substantive and functional grant of power under the 
Constitution. 

If I comprehend the distinction at all, it is that the former is a vital, 
active power by virtue of the grant, whether express or implied, the 
other is merely enumerative, to be afterward defined and vitalized, 
and if not so defined and energized remains dormant and useless. 
The one is a living body W its creation. The 
other eee e form of a body, but is without life or active prin- 
ciple unless breathed upon through some 9 provision. I do 
not think the distinction exists. Those who do insist that the pro- 
visions of the first article of the Constitution, giving to the House 
the sole power of impeachment and to the Senate the sole power to 
try all impeachments, are functional and draw their vitality from the 
fourth section of the second article of the Constitution. Others who 
concede the substantive t of power in the first article yet insist 
that it is limited and defined by this fourth section of the second 
article. How different the effect given by the two to this last-men- 
jioned section. The one makes it expansive and life-giving, the other 
restraining and limiting. The words used in this fourth section of 
article 2, are not the most apt which our lan affords to confer 
jurisdiction, if sach was the intent of those who used them. If they 
were the only words used in the Constitution upon the subject of im- 
peachment, no express grant of power to impeach or try impeach- 
ments would be conferred by that instrument. Such power could 
only be implied. The implication, however, under such a state of 
facts, that they were intended to confer jurisdiction only, or to the 
crimes specified and against the persons named, would be greatly 
strengthened. 

But the very necessity which would exist in the case supposed to 
give them a jurisdictional meaning, from the absence of a more ex- 
plicit and definite grant, cannot and does not exist now, because the 
grant in such cases is elsewhere in the same instrument expressly and 
definitely made. Again, no reference is found in this fourth section 
of article 2 to the preceding articles of the Constitution in which 
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the same subject is mentioned, nor is it necessary in order to give full 
meaning and effect to this fourth section, article 2, to call to our aid 
any other provision of the Constitution. Full force and effect may 
be given to every word used in its construction, and a substantive 
and important object, separate and distinct from any before provided 
for, be deduced and made effective. The clause is mandatory, and 
commands the court vested with the important duty of trying the 


offenders therein named, on the cha: specified, upon conviction to 
enter jodgmene as there directed. If the framers of the Constitution 
intended to make this a jurisdictional clause, how much more apposite 
would have been the word “may” where “shall” is now used 

But why should we leave an express grant of power to seek the 
same power in the uncertain process of speculation and construction ? 
Why reject that which is given in unambiguous words and accept 
that which is to be found only by implication? Iam satisfied this 
fourth section of article 2 is not jurisdictional at all. Then isita 
limitation upon the jurisdiction conferred under the first article? 

A proper construction of section 4 of article 2 makes it imperative 
upon the court to pronounce judgment upon conviction as therein pro- 
vided whenever the power to impeach before ted shall be invoked 
against the class of ns therein specifically named. Not that the 
power to impeach the persons named is thereby given, and conse- 
quently denied as to all others, but the power having been already 
provided as to such persons, as well as others, when called into exer- 
cise against the persons named, shall be proceeded with in the manner 
and to the extent described. A different construction would render 
the provisions of article 1 on the same subject superfluous and un- 
meaning. The same power in cases of impeachment would exist with- 
out as with it. The former construction gives to each provision a use 
in furtherance of the general object, an N and useful place 
in the mighty machinery of government then being constructed. I 
therefore conclude that the power of the House of Representatives to 
impeach and of the Senate to try all impeachments is given in the 
first article of the Constitution,and is ample and broad enough to em- 
brace the case before us, and the power so given is not limited so as 
to divest such jurisdiction so vested in the present case by any sub- 

nent provision of that instrament. 
“Fhe framers of the Constitution incorporated in it a power which 
existed in most if not all of the States from which they came, and 
whose delegates they were, limited in many respects from what it 
was in the nation from which those States had so recently se ted. 
It was no new aud untried power, but one known and recognized and 
provided for by the organic law of the several States. 

The Federal Constitution, like the constitutions of most of the 
States, prescribed the extent of the judgment to be rendered and the 
number of concurring votes in the court necessary to convict, but left 
the persons subject to this mode of procedure and the offenses for 
which it may be invoked as they existed at the timeof the formation of 
the Government. The exercise of the power in England as well as in 
the original thirteen States which formed the national Union extend- 
ed to and embraced all persons holding office under their respective 
governments who should commit crimes detrimental to the public 
weal or corrupting to the purity of governmental administration, 
whether in or out of office at the date of prosecution. The moment 
an officer committed an impeachable offense he became liable to pros- 
ecution by impeachment, and no lapse of time removed this liability. 
The jurisdiction to try attaches upon the commission of the offense, 
and so remains, unless divested by some equally positive law. My 
conclusion is that this court is vested with jurisdiction to try the de- 
fendant upon the articles of impeachment exhibited by the House of 
Sees therefore the plea of the defendant should be over- 


Opinion of Mr. Saulsbury, 
Delivered May 26, 1376. 


Mr. SAULSBURY. The House of Representatives has exhibited 
articles of impeachment against William W. Belknap, late Secretary 
of War, charging him with high crimes and misdemeanors while in 
office, and demands that he be compelled to answer the charges thus 
preferred against him before the Senate sitting as a court of impeach- 
ment. The defendant denies by proper pleas the jurisdiction of the 
Senate to try him upon those charges, alleging that he is and was at 
the time the said articles were exhibited a private citizen, and not 
liable to impeachment for anything alleged to have been done by 
him while in ofice. The question, therefore, upon which we are now 
to pass is not whether the charges preferred are true, but whether 
the Senate can rightfully enter into any inqniry in reference to them. 

The question presented involves to some extent an inquiry not only 
into the power of the Senate, but also of the House of Representatives, 
in connection with impeachments. Whatever authority upon this 
subject. as upon all others by either House of Congress, is 
derived from the Constitution, and it is therefore important to as- 
certain the meaning of the provisions of that instrument which relate 
to impeachments, the inquiry is attended with some embarrassment; 
nevertheless, I have been able to arrive at a conclusion at least satis- 
factory tomy own mind. In briefly submitting the reasons for the 
opinion I entertain, I may be allowed to say that I have no expec- 


tation of being able, and no desire, to influence the judgment of others. 
My only object in the enunciation of my own views is to justify the 
vote which I shall give upon the question now before the Senate. 

By section 2, article 1, of the Constitution “ the sole power of im- 

hment” is conferred upon the House of Representatives, and by 
the next section of the same article the “sole power to try all im- 
peachments” is granted tothe Senate. These provisions, in my opinion, 
contain the only warrant of authority to either House to proceed by 
impeachment against any person whomsoever. All other provisions 
of the Constitution zolang to the subject are such as regnlate the 
preseron determine and limit the judgment to be pronounced 
n case of conviction, enumerate the persons impeachable, and de- 
prive the President of the power of pardoning in cases of impeach- 
ment. In order to determine, therefore, the question now before us, 
namely, whether the Senate sitting as a court of impeachment has 
jurisdiction to try the defendant on the charges preferred against him 
notwithstanding his resignation, it is n to ascertain what was 
intended by the ers of the Constitution to mted to the House 
of Representatives by conferring upon it “ the sole power of impeach- 
ment” and what authority and jurisdiction was conferred upon the 
Senate by granting to that body “ the sole power to try all impeach- 
ments.” Upon the right interpretation of these clauses and the as- 
certainment of their true meaning and import depend, in my opinion, 
the whole question which we arenow todecide. It will beobserved that 
impeachment is nowhere defined in the Constitution, nor the extent 
of its application either to persons or to crimes definitely settled and 
determined. We must therefore look to other sources for the meas- 
ure of the authority conferred upon the two Houses of Congress by 
the provisions of the Constitution already referred to. 

Prior to the adoption of the Federal Constitution impeachment was 
a recognized mode of procedure in this country against public offend- 
ers, and had been incorporated into the constitutions of all the States 
which were represented in the convention that formed the Federal 
Union, or at least in all the States that at that time had adopted con- 
stitutions. In none of the State constitutions had it been defined, 
though prescribed as the appropriate 3 for the prevention of 
official crimes. In the first fundamental law of my own State, adopted 
on the 20th day of September, A. D. 1776, a provision was inserted for 
the 1 of persons holding official relations to the State guilty 
of high crimes while in office, and in most, if not all, the other States 
were constitutions formed about the same time with similar provis- 
ions. In none of these early State constitutions is the power of im- 
peachment or the extent of jurisdiction thereunder defined. Nor had 
there been any practical application of the power of impeachment in 
any of the States then forming the Union. We must therefore look 
to other sources to ascertain the nature and extent of the powers and 
jurisdiction which may be exercised under the provisions of the Fed- 
eral Constitution to which reference has been made as the source of 
congressional authority. 

To ascertain their meaning I apprehend recourse must be had to 
the history of impeachments in England, from which we have bor- 
rowed not only the remedy itself but the mode of proceeding therein. 
I shall not attempt a recital of the cases of impeachment that have 
occurred in that 8 but content myself by saying that with few 
exceptions, if indeed there are any exception, it was a proceeding 
intended to reach and punish high official crimes, and was applied to 
pane indiscriminately in and ont of office or public station who 

id been guilty of offenses at any time while charged with public 
trust or while holding some official relation to the government. Hal- 
lam, in his Constitutional History of England, says that— 

The earliest instance of parliamentary impeachment or of a solemn accusation 

Commons at the bar 


of any individual by the of the Lords was that of Lord Lati- 
mer in the year 137 


Impeachments occurred at various periods in Parliament subse- 
quent to that time, but in very few, if any, instances has it been ap- 
plied to any but persons who were or who had been in some way 
charged with official duty. Indeed at one time the House of Lords 
refused to try an im hed commoner, on the ground that they were 
not compelled to give judgment against any but peers of the realm. 
This refusal on the part of the House of Lords shows conclusively 
that at that time no person other than those high in rank and station 
could be proceeded against by impeachment for any offense. 

The Lords subsequently modified their views on this point and en- 
tertained complaints against persons inferior in station to themselves, 
but I am not aware of any instance in which the attempt was made to 
impeach aprivate individual. If such instances occurred at any time 
it must have been before the powers of Parliament were well nuder- 
stood. We all know that in the early days of English history the rights 
and powers of Parliament were not clearly defined; and it may be 
that excessive authority was at times claimed and exercised by both 
Houses of Parliament, and private persons subjected to their control. 
The constitution of England and the powers of Parliament did not 
reach their present well-defined limits in a day, but became settled 
and marked by centuries of time. To whatever extent, therefore, 
the remedy or process of impeachment may at any time have been 
carried, whatever may have been the character of the crimes or the 

rsons to which it was applied, certain it is that at the time our 

Jonstitution was adopted it was understood, both in England and in 
this country, to extend only to snch persons as were or had been in 
eivil office, and who were or hud been guilty of some high official 
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crime or breach of public duty. No instance can be fonnd of its ap- 
plication otherwise for a long time prior to the date of our Consti- 
tution. 

Nor was any such unlimited power claimed by the British Parlia- 
ment. It was asserted by the learned counsel for the defendant in 
this case, and has been repeated in argument by Senators, that pri- 
vate persons who had never held any public trust were liable to im- 
peachment in England, and that,if the jurisdiction of Parlidment 
over persons was held applicable to im hments in this country, 
every American citizen is liable to impeachment. No greater mistake 
could be made. Trial by jury is the birthright of Englishmen, and is as 
well secured by Magna Charta as it is by our own Constitution. There 
may have been a few instances when this right has been denied, but 
no instance of its denial can be found in that country more flagrant 
or inexcusable than recently occurred in this country, when a woman, 
believed by many to be innocent of the crime with which she was 
charged, was tried by a military commission and condemned and ex- 
ecuted. The mistake arises from a very erroneous idea of the power 
of the British Parliament. There are limitations on the power of 
Parliament which are as well defined as are the powers of Con- 

and equally as well observed. In the exercise of legislative 
unctions Parliament may be omnipotent, but in the exercise of ju- 
dicial authority no such omnipotence is claimed. Its jurisdiction as 
the highest court of the realm is as clearly settled as the juridisction of 
the court of King’s Bench. It takes no cognizance of the crimes of 
rivate persons, but leaves them to be tried by the course of the common 
lew, dealing in the exercise of its criminal jurisdiction only with pub- 
lic offenders. This view of the jurisdiction of Parliament in impeach- 
ments is fully sustained, in my opinion, by the remarks of Blackstone 
in the fourth book of his Commentaries, page 259. 

Nor does impeachment by the practice of Parliament now extend, 
nor has it for a long time extended, to offenses committed by military 
and naval officers holding no other relation to the Government. It 
may be that peers of the realm and others connected by rank and 
station with the management of public affairs, holding high commis- 
sions in the army or navy, are subject to the jurisdiction of Parlia- 
ment, and liable to be tried by impeachment; but such liability arises 
from their relations to the public, independent of their connection 
with the military ornaval service of the country. Military men holding 
no other relation to the government are subject to military law, and are 
tried by courts-martial in Great Britain, as in this country, for offenses 
cognizable and punishable by such laws, and this was the case long 
prior to the formation of the Federal Constitution. A noticeable in- 
stance might be cited in the case of Admiral Byng, who was tried by 
court-martial in 1757, just thirty years before the Constitution was 
formed, and unjustly condemned and executed. He had been placed 
in command of a squadron of ten ships-of-the-line, and ordered to the 
Mediterranean to re-enforce and strengthen the forces in Minorca. 
He was advised of the inefficiency of his outfit and of the superior 
strength of the French fleet, which had already landed a heavy force 
and reduced nearly the whole island; but, nevertheless, he endeav- 
ored to obey his instructions, and encountered the French vessels su- 
— in number, and, after a vigorous . ending without 

ecisive result, both squadrons withdrew. Complaints were made 
by the people of Great Britain against both the admiral and the min- 
istry for the failure of the undertaking, and the ministry, to protect 
itself from censure, caused the admiral to be tried as stated, and, in 
obedience to its wishes, he was condemned, and suffered death. This 
instance of the trial of a distinguished naval officer by court-martial, so 
recent and so unjust, was known to the membersof the convention that 
framed our Constitution. They knew that impeachment did not extend 
to such officers, but was applied solely by the practice in Parliament to 
offenses committed by persons holding civil offices under the govern- 
ment. They were as familiar with the application of impeachment 
as we are. They knew as well the extent of its application to per- 
sons and to crimes as we know to-day, and they intended by the pro- 
visions of sections 2 and 3 of article 1 of the Constitution to confer 
precisely the same power and jurisdiction upon Con that was 
exercised in England by Parliament, save only as it was limited by 
express provisions in the Constitution itself. 

The investiture of Congress with this power of impeachment is made 
in apt and fitting terms. The words employed arg “ the sole power 
of impeachment” and “ the sole power to try all impeachments.” It 
is difficult to imagine how clearer, stronger, or broader expressions 
could have been used to convey authority or jurisdiction, or how they 
could have been so employed without an intention to confer upon 
Con not only the exclusive, but the most ample, power of im- 
peachment; upon the House of resentatives the full and unre- 
stricted authority to impeach by formal accusation, and upon the Sen- 
ate full and complete jurisdiction to try and determine the truth of 
the accusation. The word “power” is perhaps the most comprehen- 
sive and appropriate word that could be employed to confer author- 
ity, and was used by the convention in the same sense and with the 
same effect in the sections under consideration that it was intended 
shonld be given to it in any other part of the Constitution where it 
was employed to express a delegation of authority to Con It 
is true that other clauses of the Constitution which I shall hereafter 
notice in certain respects limit and regulate the power thus clearly 
and broadly given; but without such restrictions and regulations the 
authority of Congress would be as absolute and unlimited in impeach- 
ments as it is in the Parliament of Great Britain. 


Inow proceed to notice the limitations found in the Constitution 
upon the power of impeachment granted to Congress in the first 
article. It will be observed that whatever restrictions exist upon 
the power apply exclusively to the Senate sitting for the trial of an 
impeachment and do not touch the power conferred upon the House 
of Representatives to impeach. It will also be further observed 
that they principally affect the judgment to be rendered upon con- 
vietion, and in no sense restrict the jurisdiction of the Senate to try 
the party accused. The provisions of the Constitution requiring the 
Chief Justice to preside when the President of the United States 
shall be on trial and that the Senate when sitting for the trial of an 
impeachment shall be on oath or affirmation can in no sense be re- 
garded as restrictions or limitations upon the power of the Senate or 
as in any way affecting its jurisdiction to try an accusation; they 
simply regulate the proceedings upon the trial, nothing more. 

Two limitations upon the power granted to the Senate are found 
in section 3 of article 1 of the Constitution, and in my opinion these 
are the only limitations upon the power found in that instrument. 

The first of these, if indeed it can be properly considered a limita- 
tion of the power at all, is a restriction on the power to convict. It 
isin these words: 

And no person shall be convicted without the concurrence of two-thirds of the 
members present. 

This provision was doubtless inserted for the greater protection of 
persons accused, and was intended to exclude the possibility of a con- 
viction without the clearest proof of guilt. Without this provision a 
bare majority of the members present would have been sufficient to 
convict, and it may therefore be regarded as in some sense restrictive 
of the power of the Senate, but as in no manner affecting its jurisdic- 
tion to try a person accused in due form by the House of Represent- 
atives. 

The only remaining restriction npon the power conferred upon the 
Senate is that which refers to the judgment to be rendered: 

Judgment in cases of im hment shall not extend further than removal from 
office, and disqualification to hold and enjoy any otfice of honor, trast, or t un- 
der the United States; but the party convicted shall nevertheless be le and 
subject to indictment, trial, jadgment, and punishment, according to law. 

This is clearly a limitation upon the judgment to be rendered, and 
was inserted for that pu The House of Lordsin England were 
not thus restricted in the judgment which it could render in cases of 
impeachment, but it pronounced the papani prescribed by the law 
of the land as the punishment for the offense of which the party was 
found guilty; and the judgment thus rendered was a complete bar 
to further prosecution in the criminal courts. The idea seems to pre- 
vail with some persons, and has been more than intimated in the dis- 
cussion of this question, that the House of Lords could impose what- 
ever punishment it might see proper upon the person convicted on 
impeachment. This is a very erroneous idea. It could inflict no 
other punishment than such as had been previously prescribed by law 
or which the common-law courts could and would have been bound 
to inflict for similar offenses. The judgment, however, of the House 
of Lords might go the extent of the law; and I apprehend that but 
for the provision of the Constitution under oona Aeration and the 
limitation it prescribes, the judgment of the Senate upon conviction 
on impeachment could have gone to the same extent and could have 
been pleaded with effect in any further prosecution in the courts for 
the same offense. 

The framers of our Constitution saw proper to limit the 233 
of the Senate so that it could not go beyond removal and disqualifi- 
cation, and then remit the person convicted to the criminal courts to 
be dealt with according tolaw. It will be observed that in the clause 
under consideration removal and disqualification are not made manda- 
tory upon the Senate, but are left within its discretion. The judg- 
ment shall not extend further than remoyal and disqualification, but 
need not go so far. It might have been a ee of censure, or of 
suspension, or of removal without disqualification. The clause was 
intended to limit the judgment, not to prescribe what it should be. 

Neither of the limitations to which I have referred affect in any 
way the jurisdiction of the Senate to try a party impeached, and do 
not therefore touch the question now before the Senate. These are 
all the restrictions contained in the Constitution upon the power of 
the Senate in the trial of impeachments, unless there is some limita- 
tion or restriction found in section 4 of article 2, which it is claimed 
by some contains both an affirmative grant of power and a limitation 
upon its exercise. 

“We have already seen that the power of impeachment in its am- 
plitude is conferred by the second and third sections of article 1 of 
the Constitution. Does the fourth section of article 2 in any way en- 
large that power or confer jurisdiction upon the Senate not already 

? That it contains no express grant of power is admitted; 
and it is difficult tosee how an express grant conferred in the clearest 
and most ample manner can be enlarged by implication. The lan- 
guage of the section is: 


The President, Vice-President and all civil officers of the United States, shall be 
removed from office on impeachment for, and conviction of, treason, bribery, or other 
high crimes or misdemeanors. 


What authority is given by this language either to the House of 
Representatives or to the Senate to proceed by impeachment against 
any one? Certainly it will not be contended that standing alone, 
unconnected with other provisions of the Constitution, it authorizes 
the Senate to take cognizance of official misconduct or summon to its 
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bar the most guilty official offender. If the section confers jurisdic- 
tion, may I not inquire upon what department of the Government is 
it conferred? It is not conferred in terms upon the Senate; and from 
the language employed, if this was the only provision relating to im- 
achment, jurisdiction might be exercised with as much propriety 

y any other department of the Government as by this body. 

Congress nor neither branch of Congress can rightfully claim or 
exercise any power which is not expressly granted to it, or which is 
not essential and necessary to carry out an expressly-granted power. 
It would therefore be a dangerous doctrine to maintain that Ss er 
in the absence of any express grant of power upon any given subject, 
could assume to exercise such power from an implication only. 80 
that, if this fourth section of article 2 were the only provision in the 
Constitution referring to impeachment, I should deny that Con 
had any authority upon the subject at all. The defendant might in 
such case interpose very properly a plea to the jurisdiction of the 
Senate and defy its power either to try or give judgment against him. 

This ‘section confers no jurisdiction over persons not impeachable 
under other provisions of the Constitution. We have already seen that 
by the practice of Parliament civil officers and persons ho ding posi- 
tions of public trust were impeachable and that the same authority 
of impeachments was conferred by the first article of the Constitu- 
tion upon Congress that was by Parliament, except as it 
was expressly limited in the instrument itself. Neither the enumer- 
ation of the persons impeachable nor the offenses for which they 
could be impeached in the section can be construed as conferring or 
enlarging the jurisdiction of the Senate, for without such enumer- 
ation the persons therein named would have been impeachable for 
any of the crimes mentioned in the section. If the provisions of the 
fourth section of the second article had been intended to confer or 
enlarge the jurisdiction of the Senate, they would have been inserted 
among the grants of power to Congress, and not in another part of the 
instrument relating exclusively to the executive branch of the Gov- 
erment. The men who made the Constitution were not novices, but 
understood fully the importance of discriminating clearly between 
the powers of the different departments of the Government. Hence 
when power was given to Congress it was so declared in express 
terms and so in regard to the executive and judicial branches of the 
Government, to make the line of demarkation if possible still more 
clear the 23 conferred upon each department were placed in sepa- 
rate articles of the Constitution. 

The Constitution must be construed by the same rules of construc- 
tion that are applied to other instruments and its meaning ascertained 
by giving to each provision the effect it was designed to have. The 
object proposed by this section (section 4, article 2) is no less obvious 
from the langnage employed than from the debates in the convention. 
The purpose intended was to insure the removal and disqualification 
of the President, Vice-President, and other civil officers if convicted 
on impeachment while in office. By the provisions of section 3 of arti- 
cle 1, as I have already stated, it was left to the discretion of the Sen- 
ate to remove and disqualify the guilty incumbent or not, and this 
fourth section was inserted to take away that discretion and render 
the removal and disqualification certain. It was not intended to con- 
fer jurisdiction or in any way enlarge the jurisdiction already con- 
ferred upon the Senate. It was inserted for no such purpose and can 
have no such effect. 

It has been insisted and urged as an argument in favor of the ju- 
risdictional character of this section that without its provisions the 
President of the United States could not have been impeached for 
any official misconduct. This is a great mistake, arising doubtless 
from the fact that in England the king was not impeachable by Par- 
liament. The kingly office is a very different office from that of the 
President of the United States. The latter holds his office only for a 
limited time and derives his authority from the people, to whom he 
is always ng mean whereas the king wa independently of his 
subjects and by right of inheritance, responsible neither to the people 
nor to Parliament. 

By turning to section 3, article 1, it will be seen that the Constitu- 
tion had already, if not expressly at least by implication, provided 
for the impeachment of the ent 3 requiring the Chief 
Justice to preside when he was on trial. Without, however, an 
— provision he would have been liable to be impeached for offi- 
cial crimes under the general power of impeachment conferred upon 
the House of Representatives, and could have been tried by the Sen- 
ate as any other civil officer. 

Nor in my opinion does this fourth section operate as a limitation 
upon the jurisdiction of the Senate in any respect. It has been in- 
sisted in argument that the words “civil officers” used in this section 
apply only to persons actually in office, and that therefore the juris- 
diction of the Senate in the trial of impeachment is limited to officials 
incumbent at the time of the trial. the premises were admitted, 
the conclusion does not necessarily follow. If it were admitted that 
the term “civil officers” as used in this section applies exclusively to 
the incumbents of office, and their removal and disqualification made 
mandatory upon conviction, it does not follow that persons who have 
held civil offices under the Government and been guilty of the offenses 
named in the section are exempt from liability to impeachment and 
to disqualification if eonvieted. 

But J am not 2 to admit that these words are used in a sense 
80 restricted and narrow as is claimed. In their broader signification 


they embrace all persons who have held office and been guilty of the 
commission of official crime therein. It is in this broader sense that 
the same words are used in several statutes which provide for the 
punishment of official misconduct. No question has been made in the 
courts that the appellation of civil officers used in these statutes does 
not apply as well to persons who have been removed from office after 
their offenses have been discovered as toincumbents. Indeed, to con- 
fine these words, when used in the statutes, to persons actually in 
office would render it difficult, if not impossible, to convict for the 
most t official crime; for immediate removal follows the detec- 
tion of guilt in a public officer. A more reasonable construction, 
therefore, is to consider the term “civil officer,” as used in section 4, as 
applicable alike to ms actually in office and to such persons as 
have held official relation to the Government, and while in office have 
been guilty of the offenses specified in the section. By such an in- 
retation the guilty incumbent upon impeachment may be removed 
and disqualified, and no guilty official by resigning allowed to escape. 
Looking then alone to the language of the Constitution relating to 
impeachment and giving to each clause that construction which har- 
monizes with the various provisions on the subject and best effectu- 
ates the object proposed by their insertion in the instrument, I am 
led to the conelusion that the Senate possesses the jurisdiction to try 
the defendant on the charges contained in the articles of impeach- 
ment exhibited against him, notwithstanding his resignation and re- 
tirement from office before his formal impeachment by the House of 
Representatives. 

t seems to me that this conclusion is sustained not only by a fair 
and reasonable construction of the language of the constitutional 
provisions on the subject, but is fully warranted by what must be 
supposed to have been the intention of the framers of the Constitu- 
tion by incorporating those provisions in that instrument. The nature 
and object of impeachment and the extent of its application to per- 
sons and to crimes, as already stated, were fully understood at the time 
our Constitution was framed, and if the convention had not intended 
that it should reach offenders who had ceased to hold office after 
having been guilty of crimes therein, the men who sat in the conven- 
tion would have so declared in plain and unequivocalterms. At the 
very time when they were framing the Constitution and deliberating 
on this very subject proceedings had been commenced in England 
for the impeachment of Warren Hastings, notwithstanding he had 
been out of office for more than a year before the proceedings were 
commenced, His case had attracted universal attention, not only in 
England but in this country, and the members of the convention were 
not ignorant or indifferent spectators of an event so marked in the 
history of the country with which they had so long been connected 
and from which they had so lately separated. They knew full well 
that Hastings was to be tried for crimes while in office, though at the 
time he had returned from India and surrendered the power he had 
used with such oppression. Yet with this knowledge, not inadvert- 
ently, but upon deliberation, they incorporated into our Constitution 
impeachment, with all its incidents, save only as it has been curtailed 
by express limitation, as a protection and remedy against official 
crime and misdemeanors, If they intended that impeachment should 
lie only against offenders while in office, is it not strange that they 
omitted so to declare in plain and unmistakable lan 

Is it not more reasonable to suppose that the framers of the Consti- 
tution intended to protect the people of this country as fully as the 
people of Great Britain were protected against official corruption and 
crime by holding their public servants accountable even after their 
retirement from place? To oe that they intended otherwise is 
to impute to them a degree of folly I am unwilling to charge. They 
intended, in my opinion, impeachment as a visitation, at the discre- 
tion of Co npon official misconduct, and did not intend that 
the guilty should escape by resigning his position. If this is not 
true, impeachment is a nullity ; for it would always be in the power 
of the guilty to evade it. No man who was conscious of his guilt 
would attempt to retain bis office and incur the risk, nay the cer- 
tainty, of removal and disqualification to hold any office of honor, 
trust, or profit, when by resigning his position he could escape the 


Amen pee of his crime. 

In the consideration I have given to this question I have not been 
unmindful of the fact that an unwise exercise of the power conferred 
upon Congress may sometimes occur. This consideration, however, 
ought to have more weight in conferring a power than in interpret- 
ing one already given. It may some imes happen, that from party 
zeal or some temporary excitement, the House of Representatives 
may be induced to proceed by impeachment against a person long 
after he has ceased to hold any official relation to the Government for 
offenses committed while in office. But such a contingency is re- 
mote, and not likely tohappen. Such a power is admitted to exist in 
the British Parliament, and ya no case of impeachment has occurred 
in that kingdom for more than seventy years. In some of the States 
of this Union where the power now claimed for Con is undoubted, 
no case of im hment has ever taken place, and it is at least fair to 
presume that no hasty or ill-advised action will be taken by the 
other brauch of Congress, but that the power of impeachment will 

| be exercised with deliberation, and only when demanded by the 
public good, especially when the party impeached is out of office at 
the time. 

If it were fair to presume that party spirit at any time could so far 
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inflnence the action of the House of Representatives as to induce it 
to proceed unadvisably by impeachment against any person whether, 
at the time, in or out of office, there would be more reason to appre- 
hend that such proceedings would be institnted against an obnox- 
ious incumbent whose removal might be desired, than against a 
political opponent who had by resignation or the expiration of his 
term of office retired to the shades of private life. I confess, how- 
ever, that I share but little in the apprehensions expressed by 
others. We have through a century of our national exist- 
ence in which party spirit has been fully as unrelenting as it is 
likely to be in the future, and with the single exception of the 
impeachment of President Johnson I am not aware that any large 
number of the American people ever charged or suspected that either 
House of Congress, or any member thereof, was actuated by any 
other purpose than a desire to subserve the public welfare. 

Speculations, however, about the possible co uences that might 
result from an unwise exercise of a power can render little aid in de- 
termining its existence. If, however, speculation was admissible, if 
apprehended or possible consequences should have any weight in de- 
termining the judgment we are to give upon the question of juris- 
diction presented to the Senate, or the opinions we express thereon, 
then I submit it would be proper to consider the results that might 
follow a declaration by this body that it has no jurisdiction to try a 
high public officer who has Pio, bs and retired from place, although 
his whole official life may have been stained and polluted by corrup- 
tion and crime. 

If we have not the jurisdiction to try the late Secretary of War 
upon the charges contained in the articles of impeachment simply be- 
cause he retired from the Cabinet on the morning of the day he was 
accused, with the avowed purpose of escaping impeachment and 
evading the jurisdiction of the Senate, then there is in this Govern- 
ment no assured and certain means for the adequate protection of the 
people by the disqualification of the guilty offender, high or low. The 
most guilty may escape and will be likely, nay, certain, to escape the 
disqualification threatened againstofficialerime. He may havestained 
bia handa with bribes and brought reproach upon the country that 
has honored and trusted him, and when his guilt has been detected 
and impeachment is impending, with a view to evade the disqualifi- 
cation provided by the Constitution for his offense and leave the road 
open for his return hereafter to public life, he may throw up his 
commission and plead the immunity that belongs to a private citi- 
zen. 

A Secretary of State may have bartered the honor of his Govern- 
ment for gold and defy its power to disqualify him from holding its 
highest positions of honor, trust, and profit thereafter. Or a Secre- 
tary of the Treasury may rob the country of its revenues and appro- 
priate them to his own nse; or, like the unjust steward, for selfish 

urposes may divide them among his friends, and, after his guilt had 
teen discovered and before articles of impeachment could be pre- 
pared, he could retire from the Cabinet, avoid your jurisdiction, and 
escape the judgment of disqualification you are authorized to pro- 
nounce. If it shall be suggested that he would still be amenable to 
the jurisdiction of the criminal courts and could be punished by in- 
dictment and conviction under the laws of the land, it is a sufficient 
answer that such liability is only a part of the protection against 
official crime provided by the Constitution of the country. I might 
meet such su, tion with the further reply that escape from crim- 
inal prosecution and conviction is neither impossible nor improbable 
where the offender has the advantages of wealth and the friendship 
of those in high social and official positions. Besides, in ease of con- 
viction in the courts, the President, if so di could exercise the 
pee power and relieve the culprit from the penalties of the 

aw. Whereas, in case of impeachment, the Executive could not, if 
so disposed, interfere with the judgment upon conviction by the in- 
terposition of executive clemency. 

n the conclusions at which I have arrived upon this question I have 
not considered as important or material the time at which the resig- 
nation of the defendant took place. However proper on the part of 
the managers of the House to present for consideration the techni- 
calities of the law in reference to the doctrine of relation and the 
fraction of a day, I could not consent to decide a grave question like 
the one before the Senate, involving consequences so serious to the 
defendant, on any such grounds. If the jurisdiction of the Senate 
cannot be maintained by a fair interpretation of the provisions of the 
Constitution referring to impeachment, it ought not to be claimed or 
exercised. On the other hand, if a careful examination of the con- 
stitutional provisions on the subject, aided by the lights which con- 
temporaneous and subsequent events afford, lea ves nodoubt upon the 
question, then the duty is plain and the jurisdiction must be asserted. 

I have not deemed it necessary to review the authorities referred 
to in argument by the managers on the part of the House and by the 
counsel for the defendant. They render in my opinion but very little 
aid in arriving at a correct conclusion upon the question now before 
the Senate, for the reason that the precise question has never hereto- 
fore arisen in any court of impeachment in this country. 

Whatever light the authorities referred to throw upon the subject 
has been so repeatedly presented in discussion by others that further 
review is useless. I may say, however, that in none of the cases of 
impeachments cited, whether oceurring in this body orin the States 
of the Union, nor in the opinions of commentators or other eminent 


men who have written upon the subject do I find anything, when 
properly understood, at variance with the conclusions at which I have 
arrived. e 

Neither Story nor Rawle in their Commentaries upon the Constitu- 
tion, though evidently differing in the views which they individually 
entertained upon the question now for the first time before the Sen- 
ate, has attempted to maintain the opinions which they hesitatingly 
express either by authorities or precedents. The former eee 
his reference to the subject by declaring that it is an open question 
to be settled only authoritatively when it shall arise; and the latter, 
while clearly indicating his own opinion, makes no attempt to sustain 
it by reference to the opinions of others, but dismisses the subject by 
remarks embraced in a single 333 

The case of Blount, so often referred to, has no relevancy to the 
present.case, and the opinions expressed by the learned counsel who 
appeared for Blount or the managers on the part of the House of 
Representatives were submitted upon a question totally distinct from 
that now before the Senate, and consequently throw but little light 
upon it. 

The case of Bernard recently tried in the State of New York upon 
charges involving in part his official conduct during a previous term 
in the same office which he held at the time of his impeachment raised 
more nearly the question presented by the pleadings in this case than 
any that has been cited. Yet the question as presented in that case 
was involved in others not in this, and, although the jurisdiction was 
maintained by a majority of the court, the complication of questions 
involved not less than the divided opinion of the court renders the 
decision in that case unreliable as authority in the determination of 
the question before us. This case stands alone and cannot be de- 
termined by precedents, for none can be found. Fortunately for the 
character of our Government this is the first instance in our histo; 
where a high Cabinet officer, charged with the responsibility of ad- 
ministering the affairs of one of the most important Departments of 
the Government and intrusted with the dispensation of immense 
tronage has been formally charged at the bar of the Senate with 
bribery and corruption in office. 

I am glad that no precedent exists to guide our action and control 
our deliberations in the case before us, but that it must be settled 
from an honest conviction of the constitutional powers and duty of 
the Senate and with a just regard to the rights of the defendant and 
the welfare and a of the people of the land. 

Entertainin opinion that the Senate has a to try the 
defendant on the articles of impeachment exhibited against him, not- 
withstanding his resignation prior to his impeachment, I must vote 
accordingly. In my opinion the demurrer should be overruled. 


Opinion of Mr. Jones, of Florida, 
Delivered May 26, 1876. 


Mr. JONES, of Florida. The importance of the case in which we 
are now called to render judgment is all the apology that need be 
offered for a statement of the reasons which I am about to give for 
my vote. Since we have been engaged in the investigation of the 
intricate and novel question presented by the record before us, we 
have all felt the want of explicit anthority to guide us to a safe con- 
clusion. The decision of the Senate in the case of Blount, so often 
referred to in the arguments of counsel, has come down to us unac- 
companied by any reasons whatever, and we are left to conjecture to 
ascertain the opinions of the Senators who sat in that case upon the 

t issues of law which were before them. It is true that a major- 
ity of them decided that the Senate had no jurisdiction over the de- 
fendant in that case because he was not a civil officer of the United 
States. Had the Senate in 1798, composed as it was of men who were 
familiar with the history of the Constitution, and who witnessed its 
formation and adoption, given us a clear statement of the law which 
then governed it in the referred to, it might have dissipated the 
doubts and difficulties which now surround us. 

Let us not imitate the example they have set us in withholding the 
reasons of their judgment, but let us leave to those who shall succeed 
us the full benefit of every argument which has contributed to the 
conclusion at which we have arrived. The plea of the ndent, 
the replication of the House of Representatives, and the demurrer 
thereto, in my opinion present to the Senate an issue of law which it 
is our duty to meet and decide without reference to the matters of 
fact which are stated in the subsequent pleadings. 

The plea alleges in substance that at the time the House of Repre- 
sentatives ordered the impeachment of the respondent, and at the 
time the articles of impeachment were exhibited against him at the 
bar of the Senate, he was not then, nor hath he sines been, nor is he 
now, an officer of the United States. 

The replication alleges the insufficiency of the plea, and then states 
that at the time the several acts charged against the respondent were 
done and committed, and thence continuously until the 2d day of 
March, 1876, the respondent was Secretary of Warof the United States. 

To this replication a general demurrer was filed. 

It is very clear that this replication does not meet the issue ten- 
dered by the plea in the usual way.. The House of Representatives 
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had three courses open to it: First, demur ; second, traverse or deny 
the allegations of the plea; or third, confess and avoid them. It has 
done neither of these things. The replication confesses the truth of 
the facts stated in the plea, but it sets up no new matter in avoid- 
anceof them. It re-affirms the facts stated in the articles, for it must 
be borne in mind that the articles state that the several acts charged 
against the respondent were all committed while he held the office of 
Secretary of War, and this allegation is admitted to be true by the 
respondent’s plea. The additional statement that he continued to 
hold the office until the 2d of March, 1876, adds no legal force to the 
replication, for it nowhere alleges that he was impeached on that day 
or previous to it. The joiner in demurrer by the House precludes the 
managers from connecting in any way the issue of Jaw thus created 
with the issues of fact tendered and accepted in the eee plead- 
ings. If we are going to pay any regard to the established rules of 
pleading, we cannot upon this demurrer give any judgment except 
upon facts the truth of which is not disputed. 

Let us see, then, what facts are admitted by the pleadings. It is an 
elementary rule of pesca that all allegations not traversed or con- 
fessed and avoided must Be taken as admitted. The respondent, 
therefore, has admitted that the acts charged against him were com- 
mitted while he was Secretary of War. But he says we have no juris- 
diction to try him, because at the time of his impeachment he was 
not, and is not now, Secretary of War. The replication by not de- 
nying the facts set up in the plea admits that the respondent was not 
at the time of his impeachment Secretary of War and does not now 
hold said office. So that we have clearly before us the following 
facts, the truth of which is conceded : 

First. That the offenses and acts charged in the articles of im- 
peachment were done and committed by the respondent while he was 
Secretary of War. 

Second. That since that time and before his impeachment the re- 
spondent relinquished that office, 

Third. That the respondent since the 2d day of March, 1876, has 
not been an officer of the United States. 

These facts present to our minds a most perplexing legal question ; 
that is, whether or not the respondent is subject to trial and punish- 
ment under the provisions of the Constitution relating to impeach- 
ment. 

This isa question which rises far above all party considerations, We 
have been told from the bar that it is better that ninety-nine guilty 
men should escape than that one innocent man should suffer. But it 
might have been said with more aptness that it is better that five 
hundred guilty men should escape than that the Constitution should 
be violated. We all know oer hard it is to divest the human mind 
and heart of those impressions and feelings which in times of party 
excitement insensibly creep upon us. 

History does not furnish a single example of oppression or of tyr- 
anny, of violated right or party persecution, which the sanctity of 
law and the plea of good intention were not put forth to support. 
Man in all ages, both civilized and barbarous, has never been willing 
to admit that his excesses of power and authority were anything 
more than impartial and honest judgments demanded. by the public 
good. Even rates when commanded to drink the fatal hemlock 
was not considered a victim but a subject of just and merited punish- 
ment. The most successful efforts that have ever been made to break 
down the liberties and destroy the rights of the people were those in- 
sidious and plausible judgments and opinions of courts and lawyers 
which in cases of doubt and uncertainty have usu the functions 
of the law-maker, and in place of interpreting existing laws have es- 
tablished new rnles and principles. 

I am not of those who imagine that the greatest security for our 
liberties is to be found in the wisdom and impartiality of courts of 
justice. Still I entertain the very highest respect for the courts and 
judges of the land. I am willing to go as far as any one in my sub- 
mission to judicial construction in all cases of acivil nature in which 
property only is involved. But Ishall never yield my consent to the 
conviction of any man for crime where the law of the case isso very 
doubtful as to render it necessary to find authority for the conviction 
in elaborate and subtle arguments and refined distinctions drawn by 
1 fe of great skill. 

znough has been said during the discussion of this case to satisfy 
me that if a person may be impeached for what are called official 
crimes after he has given up official station, it must be done in pur- 
suance of a power arising from construction and not from the direct 
language of the Constitution. 
16 proposition is broadly asserted by the managers that when an 
im able offense is committed in office the person who commits 
it remains liable to impeachment, whether in office or out of office, 
during the whole period of his life; that when the crime is commit- 
ted the jurisdiction attaches and cannot afterward be divested by any 
act of the offending party. If this is the meaning of the Constitution, 
it is full time the people were apprised of it, for in my opinion a more 
dangerous or unwarranted power was never claimed to belong to the 
General Government. 

We have been told that the sole power of impeachment is vested in 
the House of Representatives, and the sole power to try impeachments 
conferred upon the Senate. This is true. It is further insisted that 
our jurisdiction over impeachable offenses is to be looked for in these 
clauses, and that we should go to the wide domain of the common 
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law to ascertain the meaning and limitations of our powers; that 
the same rule of construction must be adopted with respect to im- 
peachment which prevails in all cases when a common-law power or 
crime is presented for consideration ; that there are no limitations 
in the Constitution upon our power of impeachment but what are to 
be fonnd in that system of laws from which this term has been im- 
ported, except as to the punishment which we may impose after con- 
viction ; that as the common law at the time of the adoption of our 
Constitution extended the power of impeachment to all official of- 
fenders, whether in or out of office, the same authority now exists in 
this and the other House of Congress. The doctrine contended for 
by the learned managers is in my opinion utterly inconsistent with 
the theory of our government. Our Constitution is an instrument of 
enumerated powers. These powers may be élassified under two heads, 
first, express powers; and second, implied powers. 

In some instances a general authority is given in express words to 
do particular things, but the means best adapted to the ends in view 
are left to the judgment of Congress. It is a fundamental principle 
of ou? system that all implied powers conferred by the Constitution 
must be exercised by Congress, and, before assuming the forms of 
laws, subjected to the checks of each of the departments which con- 
stitute the law-making authority. There is no single department or 
officer of the Government that is invested with authority to exercise 
any implied powers. 

There is no officer or tribunal under our Constitution whoso duties 
and jurisdiction are not fixed by express law. The executive power . 
which is vested in the President is not the loose and indefinite au- 
thority which appertained to the Crown of Great Britain when our 
Constitution was adopted, The powers of the Executive are limited 
and restricted by the Constitution and the laws, and he is not per- 
mitted in any case to resort to construction to ascertain how far 
he may go in disc ing his official duties. The same may be said 
of the judicial department. Judicial and executive powers were as 
well know and defined in England as the power of impeachment. 
Still, we find these powers limited and restricted in accordance with 
our republican system, and nothing left to implication. - 

The monarch had power to regulate weights and measures, grant 
franchises, appoint all officers, and authorize the coining of money. 
But did any one ever pretend that these prerogatives attached to the 
office of President because we borrowed our ideas of executive duties 
from the English system? The grant in our Constitution which vests 
all executive power in the President is fully as broad as that which 
vests the sole power of impeachment in the other House and the sole 
power to try impeachments in the Senate; still there is not a Senator 
on this floor who will say that a single attribute of the king which 
existed in 1787 was vested in the President by the grant of all execu- 
tive power to that officer. The same is true of our courts of law and 
both Houses of Congress. While in some cases we are referred to the 
common law for definitions of legal phrases and terms to aid in the 
exercise of vested jurisdictions, no case can be shown under our 
Federal system where jurisdiction itself is made to depend upon legal 
aaga or practices in England or Germany. 

The Senator from Indiana referred to the jurisdiction of our courts 
in cases of admiralty and equity; but if he reads the Constitution 
closely he will find the grant refers to cases in equity arising under 
the laws and Constitution of the United States, and that the admiralty 
jurisdiction conferred was that only which was exercised in the colo- 
nies at the time of their separation from Great Britain,and did not 
carry with it any power to try crimes which belonged to the same 
jurisdiction in England. The fourth section of the second article of 
the Constitution of the United States declares— 

The President, Vice-President, and all civil officers of the United States, shall be 
removed from office on impeachment for, and conviction of, bribery, treason, or 
other high crimes and misdemeanors. 

It is contended that this section is not the source of our jurisdic- 
tion in cases of impeachment, but that it was only intended to make 
the removal of the officers designated compulsory upon the Senate 
when they were convicted. Some meaning had to be given to the 
language of this section, and it seems to me that the one assigned to 
it is so unreasonable and inconsistent with sound argument that it 
never could have entered into the minds of the framers of the Consti- 
tution. It is further contended that this section is not a limitation 
at all upon the power of im hment; that that power is without 
limit, except in respect to the punishment to be imposed. The En- 
glish parliamentary law does not give us any definition cf the offenses 
which are impeachable. It has left it to Parliament to say for what 
offenses officers and subjects may be impeached. 

Judgment in cases of impeachment under our Constitution shall nog 
3 further than removal from office and disqualification to hold 
office. One of these two alternatives must follow every conviction in 
impeachment. Now, whether you disqualify or remove, the same con- 
sequence must result to the person in office; he forfeits his position 
as an officer. Why should the Constitution therefore have devoted a 
whole section to make it obligatory upon the Senate to do that which 
must be the result of every conviction without it? Does not every 
one know that 5 of disqualification takes effect from the 
time it is rendered ? 

Now, inasmuch as English pos are relied upon, it may be 
safely said that no example of conviction in a case of impeachment 
can be found which was not followed by a loss of office when the 
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offender held one. If the framers of the Constitution were aware 
that only official offenses gave rise to impeachments in England, 
they could not have been ignorant that all convictions in such cases 
were followed by a deprivation of office. Some other reason must 
be found for theincorporation of the fourth section of the second article 
into the Constitution besides the necessity of a provision to compel 
the Senate to remove the officer. The proceedings of the convention 
throw some light on this subject. It is well known that all the reso- 
lutions looking to a frame of Government brought before the conven- 
tion were submitted to a select committee whose duty it was to re- 
port a constitution. This they did on the 6th of August, 1787. In 
pursuance of a resolution adopted by the convention and looking to 
the impeachment of the President, the committee on detail, in the 
tenth article of the Constitution reported, put this provision: 
He— 


The President— 
shall be removed from office on impeachment by the House of Representatives and 
conviction in the Supreme Court of treason aaa bribery. 

Afterward the Senate was substituted for the Supreme Court. This 

art of the Constitution elicited some debate. Colonel Mason ob- 
jected to confining the power of impeachment to treason and bribery. 
He moved to add after bribery maladministration. Mr, Madison said 
this term would be too general. Mr. Morris said it would dono harm, 
as an election every four years would prevent maladministration. 
Colonel Mason withdrew maladministration and substitated “other 
high crimes and misdemeanors,” and these words were adopted. In 
the adoption of this substitute there was a compromise between those 
who advocated an almost unlimited power of impeachment with 
respect to offenses and those who favored a more restricted power. 

Is it not obvious that the convention never dreamed of the idea of 
compulsory removal. They looked only to jurisdiction. They spoke 
only of the power of impeachment. .The meaning of the section, as 
understood by the framers of the Constitution, was that the officers 
designated in it should not be removed from office for any less of- 
fenses than treason, bribery, or high crime and misdemeanor, The 

urpose was to fix and limit as well as they could the powers of the 
Renate and House, Colonel Mason succeeded in extending the power 
beyond treason cnd bribery. Mr. Madison’s reasons prevailed, and 


maladministration was stricken out because it would give too great. 


a power to the Senate. 

But suppose the fourth section of the second article is not the source 

of our jurisdiction, can any reason be assigned for limiting this com- 

ulsory duty of removal to civil officers of the United States? The 
erica managers were forced, I think, to admit—indeed their argu- 
ments led irresistibly tothe conclusion—that military and naval officers 
were within the power of impeachment. If so, why was not their re- 
moval provided for the same as that of civil officers? Is ən admiral 
or a general of less consequence or more dangerous when they abnse 
their powers than a custo-house officer or a district jud It is 
said that jurisdiction attaches whenever an official offense is commit- 
ted, but is there no limitation to our jurisdiction in such cases? There 
is certainly not if the English doctrine is to prevail; for an admiral 
who neglects the safeguards of the sea or ho who commands an army 
in the field are liableto impeachment according to even the modern law 
of England. Where do yon find the limitation which restriets your 
power to civil officers? Do you not find it in the fourth section of the 
second article of the Constitution? Have we not the authority of the 
Senate sitting as a high court for saying that none but civil officers 
of the United States can be impeached, or at least removed from office 
on impeachment f 

Whatever may be the doubts in regard to the judgment of the Sen- 
ate in Blount’s case in 1793, there was one question decided in it which 
shows what was thought of the unlimited power of impeachment in- 
sisted upon then asnow. The principal question in that case was not 
whether a person who holds the office of Senator is an officer of the 
United States, for no one ever denied that a Senator is such an officer ; 
but it was whether or not Senator Blount was a civil officer of the 
United States, so as to give the court jurisdiction over him. Does not 
everybody see that if the jurisdiction of the Senate and House were 
not affected by the limitations contained in the fourth section of the 
second article of the Constitution, which confines the power of im- 
peachment to civi? officers, that the judgment against jurisdiction in 
the Blount case could never have been rendered? We have been in- 
structed with long and interesting accounts of the jurisdiction of the 
English Parliament in cases of e and it has been said 
with much force that the history of that body shows that no ease of 
impeachment has been tried there in modern times except for official 
crime. 

But no one has undertaken to show that the English law of im- 
peachment as practiced there at all times did not extend to the Lords 
and Commons of Parliament. The Senate then had before it in 
Blount’s case an opportunity to exercise the power of im hment 
which all must admit belonged to the English Lords. Had Blount 
been a lord of England and a member of the House of Peers, instead 
of an American Senator, could he have pleaded the want of jurisdic- 
tion in Parliament to try him because he was not a civil officer of the 
realm? He escaped impeachment before the Senate in 1798, not be- 
canse he was not an officer of the United States, but becanse this 
body, looking to the fourth section of the second article of the Con- 


| stitution as the source of its power and jurisdiction, decided that he 


was not a civil officer of the United States. I am at a loss to under- 
stand how any man can read the arguments and proceedings in that 
case without seeing that the whole question at issue was whether or 
not the article and section of the Constitution just referred to created 
any limitations on the power of impeachment. The court then de- 
cided and had to decide that question. It was in the era when broad 
claims of power were put forth in behalf of the new Government. It 
was the era of the alien and sedition laws, on the decline of federal- 
ism and the dawn of the pure and wholesome doctrines which Jef- 
ferson made immortal by his genius and his name. 

Let it be remembered that the very same arguments which are put 
forth to-day to uphold the unlimited power of impeachment were 
successfully employed to fasten upon the country the hated maxims 
of 1798, which culminated in the alien and sedition laws. That broad 
and fruitful source of power, the common law, was the dark and por- 
tentous fountain from which the streams of arbitrary authority 
emanated, and which for a time threatened to inundate and break 
down every rampart and barrier of the Constitution. Look to Mr. 
Madison's report of 1799 and see to what parts of the huge federal 
structure he directed his magnificent argument. He saw at a agence 
the foundations of the new and dangerous heresy. He saw that he 
must demolish the monstrous doctrine that the common Jaw—the 
barbarous, far-reaching, and unfathomable common law—had been 
adopted by and incorporated into that Constitution which he had 
labored so much to create. 

At the conclusion of his great argument he said: 

Such being the ground of our Revolution, no support or color can be drawn from 
Sr Aarla Syene har bienan direy femlmental peincipts 
De € en n 
of the Revolution. (See Madison's report, page 507. : 


Our system of impeachment, as was aptly said by Garrett Davis 
in Johnson’s trial, is sui generis; it borrows nothing from the common 
law. Civil officers of the United States are alone liable to impeach- 
ment. The Senate is made the court of impeachment. The Chief 
Justice must preside when the President is on trial. Two-thirds of 
the Senators present must concur in a conviction. No impeachment 
can take place, except for treason, bribery, and other high crimes and 
misdemeanors. The judgment may extend to removal from office and 
disqualification to hold office. If it was the purpose of the Constitu- 
tion to give to the Senate and the House the same power of impeach- 
ment which was exercised by the British Parliament, where was the 
necessity of all these express provisions? It is said that the Consti- 
tution intended only to limit the punishment, and has left the En- 
glish law in full force. 

But why designate the officers and the offenses for which they 
may be impeached? Did not the English law of impeachment ex- 
tend to all public officers and according to the admissions of the man- 
agers authorize the prosecution of all official offenses? Is there a 
case to be found in all English history of a conviction upon 1 
ment that was not followed by a loss of office? If there is, I chal- 
lenge its production. Why, then, should the framers of the Con- 
stitution have made removal from office a compulsory duty on the 
Senate when, under the general power given to it in the Constitu- 
tion and the interpretation that had ever been put upon itin England 
and which is claimed to have followed it here, that result was sure 
to follow every conviction. Mr. Hamilton, who favored a stronger 
constitation than that adopted, submitted to the convention a plan of 
government in which he put a provision on the subject of impeach- 
ment. That provision contains every element of power which is to be 
found in our present Constitution on this subject, leaving out the 
governors of States and Senators, whom he included among the offi- 
cers subject to impeachment. It is as follows: 

str a | Senators, and all officers of the United States to be liable to impeach- 
ment for məl and corrupt conduct, and, upon conviction, to be removed from ofice 
and disqualified from holding any place of trust and profit; all impeachments to be 
tried by a court. 

Look now at the language of the fourth section of the second arti- 
cle of our Constitution, and read it in the light of Hamilton’s provision: 

The President, Vice-President, and all civil officers of the United 
States, to be removed from office on impeachment for and conviction 
of treason, bribery, and other high crimes and misdemeanors. 

Ihave here substituted the words “to be” for “shall be;“ but can 
any one say that the evident sense and meaning of the Constitution 
is thereby changed? But it is said the President cannot pardon, and 
that an officer may 888 judgment of ualification by giving 
up his office. It is well known that impeachment was intended to 
extend only to officers who derive their eee from the exec - 
utive authority, and if the President con on in such cases, the 
power to remove from office and thus rid the public service of bad 
men, which is the object of impeachment, might be rendered useless. 
It was to render the power of removal effectual that the power of 
pardon was taken away. 

But it is said again that disqualification is necessary in order to 
prevent the return of men to office who have proved themselves unfit 
for publie station. The Constitution does not say that disqualifica- 
tion to hold office shall follow in all eases of impeachment. A dis- 
cretionary power is given to extend judgment to that extent where 
jurisdiction exists and a proper case is made for the exercise of the 
power. The arguments made upon this point are founded in the fal- 
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lacy that disqualification must attend every conviction. It is said 
that the right to impose this judgment attaches at the time the 
offense is committed and cannot by any act of the offender be avoided. 
Impeachable offenses, anlike those in your crimininal code, are not 
defined with accuracy, Murder, larceny, arson, and other well-known 
crimes are so well understood, that proof of certain facts comprising 
their elements must always lead to the judgment of guilt by every 
tribunal which iş vested with power to try them. Not so with im- 
peachable offenses. The quality and character of these must often 
depend upon variable circumstances and the temper of the body to 
which is confided the right of judgment. 

Up to this time there is not to be found in English or American 
law any fixed definition of the words “high crimes and misdemean- 
ors.” Mr. Martin, on the trial of Chase, tried hard to limit them to 
indictable. offenses, but his argument met with little favor. Mr. 
Evarts, on the trial of President Johnson, undertook a like task, with 
but little better success. Let it be borne in mind that we must test 
the argument I am combating, not by its application to sporadic or 

icular cases, but by taking into consideration the whole acknowl- 
edged doctrine of impeachment. 

One of the most important, and at the same time the most danger- 
ous, features of this power is that it leaves to the two Houses of Con- 

an arbitrary discretion respecting the acts or conduct which 
Shall subject officers to impeachment. No man knows, no man can 
know, what is an impeachable offense. To-day it may be one thing, 
to-morrow another. Judge Humphreys was impeached and expelled 
from office because he used seditious language. Still he had before 
him the Constitution, which guarantees to every citizen freedom of 
speech. My democratic brethren of this body, from whom it has 
ven me no little pain to differ on this great question, tell me that 
it was not in the power of that indiscreet though it may be honest 
man toescape judgment of disqualification under the law of impeach- 
ment by throwing off the robes of office and standing upon roo sae 
ileges as a citizen. The language attributed to him, if uttered un- 
der ordinary cirenmstances, would not have been noticed. But the 
circumstances of the country, the political excitement of the time 
made his utterances a high crime. 

Judge Peck, of Missouri, at a less turbulent period, was impeached 
by Con for exercising a like power to that which is claimed for 
this body as the foundation of its jurisdiction in this case. He was 
a judicial officer; and he was foolish enough to imagine that, sitting 
as a district judge, he had aright to exercise the same broad power of 
punishing contempts that was conferred by the common law, and 
which had been so long an appendage of the judicial system in En- 
pus He made an attorney of his court purge himself of a contempt 

y answering on oath written interrogatories under pain of imprison- 
ment. I commend the speech of Mr. Buchanan in that case to all 
who are in need of os, br on the subject of indefinite powers, Judge 
Peck was made to feel that there was a provision in our Constitution 
which did not permit him to compel even an attorney to give evi- 
dence against himself. Under the law of impeachment as now under- 
stood how can any officer protect himself against those heats and 
passions of party which are ble from popular government if 
the doctrine of the managers shall prevail! 

When it is conceded that an act indifferent in itself, and-which 
the circumstances of the times or the temper of the tribunal may 
make a high c:ime, how can it be claimed that jurisdiction to pun- 
ish attaches in such a case when the act is committed and follows the 
person through life? In the great majority of offenses called im- 
peachable the quality of the act does not depend, as in ordinary crim- 
inal cases, upon definite provisions of law, which leave nothing to 
discretion. It cannot be said that any offense exists until the body 
which has the power of impeachment epea its judgment upon 
the act arraigned. The criminality of officers’ conduct in cases of 
impeachment is not fixed at the time it takes place, but when the im- 

aching power applies to it the touch-stone of its variable justice, 
Tn the very nature of things different considerations must enter into 
= idea of impeachable offenses from those which belong to ordinary 
crimes. 

Questions of expediency and policy, which have no place in the 
criminal law, very often fix the character of an impeachable offense ; 
and iency and policy admit of no standard of permanency what- 
ever. Still, we have been pointed to an act of Congress making crim- 
inal certain specific actsof corruption when done by public officers, and 
asked toexplain the difference between the legal consequences resulting 
from its violation and those that follow an impeachable offense. Were 
I before a tribunal less exalted or discriminating than that which 
now hears me, I migi feel some embarrassment in attempting to — 
aside an analogy which exists only in the similarity of names. 
House of Commons in the case of Lord Danby laid down the principle 
that a minister could not shelter himself behind the throne by plead- 
ing obedience to the orders of his sovereign. He is answerable for 
the justice, the honesty, the utility, and legality of all measures em- 
anating from the Crown. 

And thus it is said by Hallam the executive administration is made 
subordinate in all great matters of policy to the superintendence of 
Parliament. Mr. Christian, in a note to Blackstone’s Commentaries, 
says: 

When the words “high crimes and misdemeanors” are used inp tions by 


rosecu 
impeachment, the words “high crimes" have no definite signification, but are 
used merely to give greater solemnity to the charge. 


It will not be denied, I suppose, by those who seek to fasten upon 
us the common-law doctrine of impeachment, that whatever inter- 
pretation has been given in England to the words high crimes and 
misdemeanors, should be adopted here. The law of that country, as 
we have shown, for purposes of state policy has left in the breast of 
Parliament the august power of determining what is and what is not 
an impeachable offense. This power cannot be compared to the cold 
and measured authority of courts of law, which in all countries is 
confined to the more simple business of applying pre-existing and well- 
defined principles of jurisprudence to established facts. The jud 
who exercises this authority is not the fountain, but the organ of the 
law. His duty is not to create, but to apply the rule. If the case 
before him be murder, he is bound to see that the facts established 
bring it within every of the definition which the law has given 
to that high erime. Nothing is left to his own will or discretion. No 
questions of state policy, no moralizing upon the effects and conse- 
quence of the acts of the prisoner can be raised or permitted; and 
cannot all see the distinction between that case and the case of 
an impeachable offense, which is at once ascertained and fixed by the 


judgment of a political tribunal. Jurisdiction, therefore, in my opin- 


ion, cannot be made to depend under our Constitntion upon the time 
when the act is commit but upon the status of the person, which 
can alone confer authority on the impeaching tribunal to give to 
that act by the exercise of parliamentary discretion either the qual- 
ity of guilt or innocence. 

We have been referred to the debates in the convention for light 
on thissubject. The distinguished manager, Mr. Hoar, mentioned an 
expression used by Mr. Pinckney that the President ought not to be 
impeached while in office; but he did not tell us all Mr. Pinckney said 
in the debate, After using the above language, he said: 

I do not see the necessity of Nog nyc geo I am sure they onght not to issue 
foa eS who would in that case hold them as a rod over the Execu 

ive. 


Mr. Morris said : 

He was sensible of the peep ye AN ee if the Executive was to con- 
tinue for any length of time in office. He may be bribed by a greater interest to 
betray his trust; and no one would say that we ought to expose ourselves to the 

of seeing the First Majestrate in foreign pay without being able to guard 
tit by displacing him.—Madison Papers, volume 2, page 1139. 

Much has been said in regard to the common-law power of impeach- 
ments to show the limitations attending it in England. Iput the 
authority of Mr. Jefferson against that of the managers. In his Man- 
ual, on page 284, he says: 

The Lords may not try a Commoner for a capital offense on the information of the 
king ora person, because the accused is entitled to a trial by his peers gen- 
erally; but on accusation by the Honse of Commons, they may proceed against the 
delinquent, of whatsoever degree and whatsoever be the nature of the clase. 


The managers have argued in support of their theory that according 
to the English law none but official offenders areimpeachable. This 
they had to do in order to avoid a conclusion which would be fatal 
to their argument. But let us not forget that we are now endeavor- 
ing to ascertain the views of the men who framed the Constitution 
respecting the power of impeachment in England. No safer authority 
can be looked to than Mr. Jefferson. He was a representative man 
of his age and country, and we may confidently affirm that his opinion 
in regard to the nature of the English power of impeachment was 
not different from those of the t men who framed the Constitu- 
tion. He has left us a manual of the parliamentary law of Great 
Britain which is a text-book in both Houses of Con It is re- 
ferred to as a standard authority in cases of doubt arising under that 
law. Why should we refuse to accept his clear statement of the 
English power of impeachment while we yield implicit faith to all 
the rest of his opinions upon the subject of parliamentary law? Im- 

hment in England has always been governed by the law of Par- 
iament, and we can no more disregard the authority of this great 
man upon the question now under consideration than we can his 
equally correct explanation of the “ previous question” and its uses 
in the House of Commons. 

Mr. Jefferson tells us plainly that on accusation by the House of 
Commons by pees. they may proceed against the ape hr 
of whatsoever de and whatsoever be the nature of his offense. 
This authority refutes the doctrine of the managers that none but 
official offenders are impeachable in England. True it may be that 
thisdespotic power has not in modern times been put in force against 
individuals, but we are not interested so much in ascertaining what 
Parliament has done as what it may do in exercising the power of im- 
peachment. 

The Senator from Delaware alluded to the fact that Mr. Justice 
Blackstone’s Commentaries were familiar to the framers of our Con- 
stitution and that the law of England, as laid down by that great 
writer, was well understood in this country at the time of our revo- 
lution. All this is true, and yet no argument can be drawn from it in 
support of the jurisdiction claimed in this case. If the men of the 
revolution had followed the teaching of Blackstone they never would 
have resisted the august authority of Parliament which that great 
lawyer had taught t was competent to legislate for the colonies 
without their consent. Have we any more reason to think that the 
framers of the Constitution accep Blackstone’s doctrines of im- 
peachment than for believing that his opinions respecting the power 
of Parliament to make laws for Virginia and Massachusetts were re- 
garded as sound, jure, and correct ? 
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Blackstone is excellent authority upon near 


all questions which | 
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maintained before the country by the very same arguments which 


he has disenssed; but there are some matters which he has presented | have been used in support of the common-law power of impeach- 


to us which can oniy excite our abhorrence. His personal example 
as a guardian of the rights of the poe cannot certainly command 
admiration. He wrote a great book which will live forever as a mon- 
ument of his genius, learning, and industry; but during his short 
career as a statesman in Parliament he showed by a base desertion of 
his own principles that the most enlightened understanding ever 
given to man was not capable of resisting the influence of party and 
power when called upon to decide between the 5 557 of the subject 
and the unwarranted pretensions of the Crown. Well might Junius 
have said to him, when speaking of his action in the case of Mr. Wilkes: 

Your learning ought to teach you, my lord, that laws are intended to guard 
against what men may do, and not what they will do. 

It is evident from the course of the argument in support of juris- 
diction in this case that the power claimed for the Senate must be 
derived from the second section of the first article of the Constitu- 
tion, or it cannot be found at all. I have endeavored to show that 
this provision of the Constitution is not the source of jurisdiction in 
eases of impeachment, and that all our power in such cases must be 
derived from the fourth section of the second article, which confines 
our jurisdiction to the President, Vice-Presldent, and all civil officers 
of the United States. The construction for which I contend, while 
consistent with the true theory of the Federal Government, gives 
effect to every provision of the Constitution on the subject of im- 

hment. 

It leaves to the House of Representatives the sole power of origi- 
nating and prosecuting the charges or accusation. It gives to the Sen- 
ate the sole power of trial and judgment, but it limits the power of 
impeachment, like the judicial and every other power in the Consti- 
tution, to the expressly enumerated cases prescribed in the fourth 
section of the second article. This section confines our power to the 
President, Vice-President, and all civil officers of the United States, 
and provides for their removal from office on conviction of the offenses 
designated in it. 

But it is contended that this is not the true construction of the 
fourth section; that the object of this provision was to make removal 
from oftice imperative on the Senate, as before stated in my argu- 
ment. In other words, this is the judgment clause, so far as removal 
from office is concerned. 

But we have been told that there is another judgment clause in the 
Constitution relating to the same subject. I refer to theseventh clause 
of section 3, article 1, of the Constitution, which is as follows: 

Judgment in cases of impeachment shall not extend further than to removal 
from office, and disqualification to bold and enjoy any office of honor, trust, or 
profit under the United States. 

This clanse has had great weight in the argument in favor of juris- 
diction because it permits the Senate to disqualify the offender. The 
Constitution first provides what body should prefer the charge ; then 
it ponda the tribunal which shall try it, the persons who shall be 
subject to impeachment, and the judgment which shall be rendered 
in case of conviction. By construing the fourth section of the second 
article as a judgment instead of a jurisdictional clause, you destroy 
the harmony and logic of this arrangement. 

But if this provision was only intended as a judgment clause why 
did not the framers of the Constitution incorporate into it all that 
they intended to say upon the subject of jadgments in cases of im- 

hment? They put into the Constitution a distinct clause relat- 
ing to judgments in such cases, and in it they provided for the same 
removal from office which it is contended the fourth section of the 
second article was intended only tosecure. A statement of this propo- 
sition is enough to show that the construction contended for by the 
managers cannot be correct, 

The people, we are told, will not allow this power to be employed 
for oppressions. Sir, my limited reading has taught me to look for 
securities for our liberties to a very different quarter. “Put not your 
trust in princes” is a maxim which will apply to all men in power. 
If this argument is good at all, it only proves that there is no necessity 
for any restrictions on public authority. But have we not examples 
enough to show us that the weakest and most unreliable security 
against oppression is the supposed justice and moderation of public 
men. 

Some of the greatest and purest men that ever lived in this country 
were charged with having committed oppression. Judge Chase was 
an able and a pure man. No charge of corruption was ever brought 
to his door. Still we are told that he was a judicial tyrant, and that 
the liberties of the citizens were not safe in hishands. General Jack- 
son was the purest of the pure. His uprightness and honor were never 
ee And yet he did not escape the imputation of having 

isregarded the laws. Go back to 1793, and look at the policy of 
oppression which was then inangurated under the alien and sedition 
laws, and by the greatest and purest men of that day. 

Look to the case of Matthew Lyon, of Vermont, a member of Con- 
gress, who for a mild criticism on the 
was thrown into prison by a judge of the Sr one Court and subjected 
to a heavy fine. He thought the liberty of speech and of the press 
was safe in the hands of those who had undertaken to uphold the 
Constitution! But he realized his folly in the darkness of his dun- 
geon and by the clinking of his chains. The nefarious law under 
which that innocent man suffered was advocated in Congress aud 


Roles of the men in power 
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ment, and I adopt here as part of my argument the speech of Mr. 
Otis in 1798, to show that the doctrine I am now combating is the 
same which he then advocated in order to muzzle the press and gag 
the mouths of the people. He said emphatically that the common 
law of England might be looked to for the purpose of ascertaining 
the meaning of impeachment, and in almost the same breath con- 
tended that the same law relating to libels was part of the jurispru- 
dence of the United States. 

Mr. President, the more I reflect upon the character of this com- 
mon-law jurisdiction the more I am shocked at it. All the caution 
and ed language of the managers cannot keep it within limits 
which are safe or reasonable. Mr. Manager Hoar says, on page 17 
of his argument: 

It is well settled that all abuses of official trust are impeachable in Parliament. 
At common law there is no limit as to ; there is no limit as to time ; there 
is no restriction as to the character of the punishment, save the discretion of the 
two Houses. 

The power is here fairly stated. Will Senators answer me what 
is official trust within the meaning of the British law? Was it not 
asserted in Hastings’s trial that any dereliction of duty which affected 
even remotely the honor or the interests of the empire came within 
the jurisdiction of Parliament? Do you not remember that Hastings 
claimed that he was not subject to impeachment because he was an 
officer of a chartered company whose rights and privileges were dis- 
tinct from those of the Crown? He was a servant of a company of 
merchants to whose sane Doreen were added powers of govern- 
ment. He was not appointed or commissioned by the Crown, and all 
his actions in India were approved by the company which invested 
him with power. r 

I speak of this to show that all persons in any way connected with 
public interests, whether their power emanate from the government 
or not, are subject to impeachment in England. Now it is said that 
the sole power of impeachment delegated by the people of the United 
States to the Senate and House of Representatives is to be regarded in 
the same light as all other positive grants of authority to this Govern- 
ment, the same as the power to make war, coin money, &. The power 
of impeachment in England is co-extensive with the whole empire, 
and reaches every officer connected with the public service, whether 
local or colonial. If this power has, as is claimed, been delegated to 
the United States, how can the States exercise any part of it? The 
power to regulate commerce, the power to make war, the power to 
coin money, and the sole power of impeachment are all vested in this 
Government. If this power is not to be confined to officers of the 
United States, as we contend, according to the fourth section of the 
second article of the Constitution, why may it not be made to operate 
upon the officers of States the same as the English power upon the 
officers of the East India Company or those of the government of 
Canada? 

Do not the governors and officers of States owe as much to this 
Government as Hastings did to that of Great Britain? All State offi- 
cers are obliged to take an oath to soppor the Constitution of the 
United States, and the violation of such an obligation on the part of 
a public officer is just as much impeachable as any offense that can be 
mentioned. 

What reasons can be given for making a distinction between the 
sole power to make war and raise armies and the sole power of im- 
peachment as it exists in England? The States cannot make war, 
raise armies, or regulate commerce. Why? Because these powers 
are delegated to Congress. But the sole power of impeachment is 
given to the same bodies in language equally as broad as in the other 
eases. Why will not the same rule of construction apply to both? 
The governors and other officers of States may violate the Constitu- 
tion of the United States as well as officers of the General Govern- 
ment. The Constitution of the Union makes it the duty of the execu- 
tive of a State, upon demand of another executive, to deliver up a 
fugitive from justice. If this duty is violated, why may not the offi- 
cer be impeached by Congress, according to English precedents? 

A governor of a State may commit treason against the United 
Staves, Surely that would be an impeachable offense. Why not re- 
move him? But I know it will be said that the power of impeach- 
ment in the Constitution of the United States must be confined to 
officers of the United States. But why restrict the power here more 
than in England? No reason or argument can be made or assigned 
for such restriction that is not derived from the fourth section of the 
second article of the Constitution, which confines this power to civil 
officers of the United States. I have always thought that any power 
which Jadea Story said did not belong to the General Government 
no one could prove to exist. No man who reads his views upon the 
subject now under consideration can doubt for one moment how he 
would have decided the question if it had been before him as a judge. 
Mr. Curtis, in his Commentaries, speaks out explicitly. He says: 

Im t is not necessarily a trial for crime, its pu lie Wholl d 
the penn at the statute ot OT law rit rai 8 2 4 bor 
wh cause exists for removing a public officer from o 

He says that such cause of removal may exist where no offence 
against public law has been committed, and instances imbecility and 
maladministration as crimes of removal. (Curtis on the Constitu- 
tion, page 360.) 
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That carefal writer, Chancellor Kent, speaking of impeachment, 
says: 

The President, Vice-President, and all civil officers of the United States may be 
impeached by the House of Representatives for treason, bribery, a other high 


crimes and misdemeanors, and, upon conviction by the Senate, removed from office. 
(1 Kent's Commentaries, page 302.) 


Is it not plain that this great discriminating lawyer looked only to 
the fourth section of the second article of the Constitution as the 
source of this power? . 

In the same work he discusses at t length the common-law 
jurisdiction of the courts of the United States, but it never occurred 
to him that there was such a thing under our Constitution as common- 
law jurisdiction in cases of im ent. 

Mr. President, it cannot be forgotten that this Government when 
first putin operation was regarded as an experiment. It was watched 
over with great anxiety by its friends and elicited the most gloomy 
forebodings from its enemies. Some thought it had too much power, 
others that it had too little. But there was a little band of patriots 
and statesmen who fondly imagined that it was the most perfect 
institution of the kind that had ever been created. Those men were 
not admirers of England or of English government. They thought 
and felt that the refinements and tyranny of the feudal system were 
not well adapted to the free spirit of America, They favored strict 
limitations on all powers which touched the liberty, life, or property 
of the citizen. They were for freedom regulated by law; but they 
cherished a fierce enmity against all undefined power. Foremost 
ening soe stood Jefferson and Madison. The one had breathed 
into the Declaration of Independence the spirit of the purest liberty. 
The other carried it down as Franklin did the lightning of heaven, 
applied it to practical 8 by making it the foundation of a 
written constitution. When the fortunes of party had placed the 
noble work of these great founders of our Constitution in hands which 
they considered unfriendly to its principles, they watched over its 
convulsive and irregular operations with the same care and solicitude 
that fhe most devoted parent would watch the progress of disease 
when it seizes the health and vigor of his offspring. 

In 1798, when the same claim of power in cases of impeachment 
which is set up 8 was asserted, the subject attracted the notice 
of Jefferson and Madison. This common-law doctrine of impeach- 
ment put forth at that day, and now resuscitated, was denounced by 
Madison as the most extravagant folly of the period. The corre- 
spondence is here before me, and I will read it for the information of 

e Senate, and I believe that the conclusion at which I have arrived 
which denies jurisdiction in this case is in strict accordance with the 
stile of those distinguished men, and is the true constitutional 

octrine on the subject. 

This correspondence has reference to the trial of Senator Blount, 
the first case of impeachment which occurred under our Constitution. 
I stated that this trial took place in the era of the alien and sedition 
Jaws. The Federal party wasin power. The managers in that case 
contended for a like construction of the Constitution to that which 
the present managers contend for. 

It was then insisted, as it is now, that the fourth section of the sec- 
ond article of the Constitution was not the source of jurisdiction, but 
that the second section of the first article conferred upon the Senate 
and House the common-law power of impeachment. 

There is, however, agreat difference in one respect between the argu- 
ments of the managers in the Blount case and the arguments here. 
There it was admitted that the common-law power of impeachment 
contended for extended to all persons and all officers, State and Fed- 
eral. Here it is denied that it can be extended to private persons, 
but properly applies only to official offenses. But is there not in this 
very difference of opinion respecting this power 7 5 F to induce us 
to disregard both it and its source? This shows the danger of rely- 
ing. upon construction in cases like this. 

he managers in 1798 stated, I think, the true common-law doc- 
trine, and they claimed for this Government nothing but what was 
included in it, as they understood the English law. But the present 
managers, looking to the very same provision of the Constitution for 
jurisdiction which the former did, in deference, I ies sap to the ad- 
vanced spirit of the age, tell us that the common law has always lim- 
ited impeachments to official crime. The letter of Mr. Madison which 
I will now read alludes to the claim of power set up by the managers 
in Blonnt’s case, and I have shown that the very same provision of 
the Constitution was invoked to sustain it which is relied upon by 
the managers here. Still Mr. Madison characterizes the claim of 
pora set up in 1798 “as the most extravagant novelty yet broached” 

y that Day which carried through Congress in the same year the 

tion laws. Here is his letter to Thomas Jefferson: 
MARCH 4, 1798. 


Dear Sin: Mr. Tazewell's speech is really an able one in defense of his proposi- 
tion to associate juries with the Senate in case of impeachment. His views of the 
enbject are so new to me that I ought not to decide on them without more exami- 
na’ than I have had time for. My peak vege has always been that impeach- 
ments were somewhat sui generis, and exclude the use of juries, The terms of the 
amendment to the Constitution are indeed strong, and Mr. T. has given them, as 
the French say, all their lustre. But it is at least questionable whether an * 
cation of that amendment to the case of impeachments would not push his doc- 
trine further than he himself would be disposed to follow it. 

It would seem also that the reservation of an ordinary trial by a jury must 
strongly imply that an im hment was not to be a trial by ioe 

As removal and disq ication, the punishments within the impeaching juris- 


alien an 


diction, were chiefly intended for offices in the executive line, would it not also be 
difficult to exclude executive influence from the choice of juries; or would juries 
armed with the impeaching power and under the infiuence of an unimpeachable 
tribunal be less formidable the power as hitherto understood to be modified ? 
The universality of this power is the most extravagant novelty that has been yet 
broached, expecially coming from a quarter that denies the impeachability of aSen- 
ator. Hardy as these innovators are, I cannot believe they will venture yet to hold 
this inconsistent and insulting lan; to the public. If the conduct and senti- 
ments of tho Senate on some occasions were to be repented as the natural and per- 
manent fruit of the institution, they ought to produce not only disgnst, but de- 
2 85 in all ys rc — attached to free 8 3 cay ascrib- 
some part e evil to personal ci a great it to the pres- 

ent spirit of the constituents of the Senate. 7 

y 


Whenever the State latures resume the tone natural to them, it will 
be seen that the tone of r ntatives will vary also. If it should not, the 
inference will then be una voi. that the present constitution of the Senate is 


at war with the public liberty. 


A few of the grave inconsistencies resulting from the arguments 
of the managers I will now enumerate: 

First. We are told that our jurisdiction is derived from the second 
section of the first article of the Constitution. 

Second. That it is to be governed only by the limitations attend- 
ing tho exercise of the impeaching power in England, namely, offi- 
cial offenses. . 

Third. That the fourth section of the second article of the Consti- 
tution is not a limitation upon the power of impeachment, but only 
a mandatory provision to compel the Senate to remove the officers 
therein named when convict 

According to this argument, the broad poner of impeachment ex- 
ists under our Constitution the same as in England. Therefore all 
officers of every description, high and low, State and municipal, are 
subject to this power, use they are subject in England. 

2. The power of removal given in the fourth section of the second 
article can only operate on the class of officers named in it, all civil 
officers of the United States; but every other description, naval and 
military, &c., State and municipal, do not come under the provisions 
of this section, and they may be dealt with according to a different 
rnle. If they are convicted of treason or bribery, the Senate is not 
compelled to remove them, but may censure them and let them go 
their way and sin no more. 

Again, the crimes, treason, bribery, and high crimes and misde- 
meanors, specified in the fourth section of the second article, cannot, 
according to the argument, be regarded except for the purpose of fur- 
nishing grounds for the simple removal of civil officers of the United 
States. Iu all other cases we are not bound to look to the Constitution 
for the offenses which will justify impeachments, but must be guided 
by the unlimited theories of the common law. Hence we have two 
different and distinct rules made applicable to persons subject to im- 
peachment under our Constitution. 

In the case of a civil officer, whose removal is imperative when con- 
victed of treason or bribery, the Constitution has placed some limita- 
tions upon the power of removal. In the case of a naval or military 
officer, or Senators or Representatives, all of whom are within the com- 
mon-law power of impeachment, and beyond the protection of the 
fourth section of the second article, they are at the absolute mercy of 
the impeaching power and may be dealt with at the discretion of the 
Senate and the House. These conclusions are inevitable from the 
3 of the managers, and to this doctrine I never will sub- 
scribe. 

Mr. President, if there was no other argument against the exercise 
of this dangerous jurisdiction than that which is founded upon the 
absence of a single precedent to sustain it, that argument would be 
sufficient for me. Cases have arisen in our history which called for 
the exercise of this power. Why was it not put in practice? From 
the origin of the Government until the present hour not a single in- 
stance can be shown of an impeachment of an officer after he left 
office. Does not this amount to a construction of the Constitution ? 
And yay should a construction so long acquiesced in be departed from 
now 

Mr. Manager Hoar says that this Government has no securities to 
throw away. Isay, sir, that the greatest danger to which the Govern- 
ment is exposed is in the gradual usurpation of powers not delegated 
toit. The ror have been made so familiar with excesses of au- 
thority until they seem indisposed to question for a moment the power 
of the Government to-do whatever it pleases. Placed here as a judge 
in a case confessedly criminal, with a special oath resting upon my 
conscience to obey the Constitution as I understand it, I shall not 
consider for one moment what the world may think of the judgment 
l now give. My opinion may be founded in error. I claim no infal- 
libility for my judgment, but after the most patient and anxions con- 
sideration of this great question, after looking for light to guide my 

r understanding in every quarter where I thought it could be 

ound, and with no feeling of party or of prejudice, Í unhesitatingly 

say that in my opinion the Senate sitting as a high court of impeach- 
ment has no jurisdiction under the Constitution of this case. 

I am not insensible of the greatness of this occasion or of the impor- 
tance of Mtag safeguards to secure the interests of the people; 
neither am I indifferent to the great danger of resorting to the oxer- 
cise of loose constructive powers, however desirable they may be. I 
cannot forget that I live under a Government which rests npon the 
broad foundation of popular rights; that Iam in the conncils of a 
country where the people are al] powerful as we'l as all just, and that 
the surest guarantee for the efficiency and purity of our public ad- 
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ministrations is to be found in the virtue and honesty of those whose 
interests alone are involved in their de ation and elevation. Nor 
am I able to see that those maxims and principles which were made 
to curb the power of royalty and hereditary tenures have any appli- 
cation to a government in which all offices are derived from the 

ple, and all but the judicial are subject to the control of law. lam 
not unmindful of the fact that even in the purer and better days of 
the i ge the people were conversant with the dangers to be appre- 
hended from corrupt officials. But I cannot banish from my recollec- 
tion what the history of all past times has engraven upon my mind, 
that in providing securities against the inroads of official criminals 
such an end is dearly purchased when it is reached by a sacrifice of 
the liberties of the people. 


Opinion of Mr. Bogy, 
Delivered May 27, 1876. 


Mr. BOGY. Mr. President, it was not my intention at the begin- 
ning of this discussion to say anything. On the contrary, I had 
decided to 1 9 5 a silent vote. And I would not now alter this pur- 
pow if I had not become satisfied from what has been said by certain 

nators during the course of the debate that in this preliminary 
question of jurisdiction was involved virtually the decision of the 
greater question whether the party impeached was gnilty or not 
guilty. This being so, and viewing the subject, as one of the most im- 

rtant which can be presented to the decision of the Senate, I feel 
it to be my duty to give the reasons which control my vote. What we 
decide—indeed, what we say in this discussion, although only one of 
nrisdiction—will be looked to as a precedent, and quoted in aftertimes. 
he question cannot be said to be entirely new, yet it is the first time 
it has been presented to this body for decision. As itis the first time 
so it may be, perhaps, the last. e are now to decide whether the 
impeachment of anybody, whether in office or out of office, whether 
a civil officer or not, can ever hereafter be tried. We are now called 
upon to pass on the question whether there is such a remedy provided 
by the Constitution to check and arrest official corruption. I do not 
wish to state the question too broadly. I desire to be correct. Al- 
though not attaching any particular importance to my opinions as an 
individual, I am not unmindful of the fact that the opinions of each 
and all of us will be quoted hereafter. We must not forget that we 
are Senators, and that the seats we now occupy will be occupied by 
others when we shall have left them. Upon us the Constitution has 
devolved the decision of this question, and, as already stated, it will 
to a great extent be final. At great length, and I may say with 
t ability, has it been discussed. It will not be my purpose to 
ollow the example set before me by several Senators. My inten- 
tion is to be brief. I do not attach any importance to the large 
number of impeachments and political trials which took place some 
five hundred years ago in England under the reigns of John, Henry 
III, and Edward I. All men at all acquainted with history know the 
political condition of that country during that period; an endless 
contest for mastery between the nobility, headed by the great bar- 
ons, and the king, both parties being compelled to introduce as much 
foreign influence as possible as help in the contest. The king was 
surrounded with foreigners from France, Italy, and Spain; aud on 
their side the barons had their foreign mercenaries and secret foreign 
auxiliaries. In fine, the result was that internal confusion and dis- 
order were the order of the day. Parliament was gradually assum- 
angot; shape, and power. Elections were yet, however, irregular, 
and partook largely of the condition of the political disorder. - Fac- 
tion necessarily ruled, and the faction in power did not hesitate 
to bring to trial its adversaries. Hence history records many bloody 
trials, the shame and disgrace of this period of English history. Sen- 
ators have argued that these trials were, however, sanctioned by the 
common law, and that if we admit that the common law was intro- 
duced into the Constitution by the provision in relation to impeach- 
ment, that we not only sanction these bloody and shameful trials, but 
that we thereby authorize the same in this country at this day. I 
must say, Mr. President, that such arguments took me by surprise. 
No one contends that the common law is a part and parcel of the law 
of the Constitution in the sense that it is a part and underlies the 
syaani of the States. The States existed before the Constitution, and 
the English colonists brought with them from their mother coun- 
try the common law and implanted it into the colonies, and hence 
this old common law permeates the systems of the States. But the 
Constitution was an instrument made by the States fora definite pur- 
pose and with certain defined powers. The common law is not a 
part of the Constitution unless it is put there by express provision. 
a when this is so, it is subject to all the limitations of the Consti- 
ution. 

The second section of article 1 says the House of Representatives 
shall have the sole power of impeachment. 

The first question which necessarily presents itself to the mind is, 
what is impenchment? And how can the question be answered with- 
out going to the common law for the exposition; it being the fountain, 
the t head-source from whence all our system flows? The framers 
of the Constitution were the sons and descendants of Englishmen, the 


only country up to that day that had made any decided advance to- 
ward liberty and a government of regulated powers. For although it 
is true that there was not and is not now a written constitution in En- 
land, yet it had at that day, and had had for centuries before, its great 
gna Charta and other well-defined and well-secured privileges, all 
tending to a well-regulated system of free government. Although 
it was a monarchy and had its nobility, nevertheless it was in advance 
of the other countries of Europe in securing to the individual man his 
personal rights. From the days of Henry III to the time of the adop- 
tion of our Constitution the progress made in England toward good 
government was immense. e common law—the old customs and 
ax of the primitive inhabitants of the island of Britain—had been 
molded and shaped by the great judges who at different periods of 
time the bench, and the no less great lawyers who adorned 
its bar, Holt, Bacon, Coke, Selden, Plowden, and hosts of others, bench, 
bar, and great publicists had so shaped and crystallized those old cus- 
toms that at the period of the formation of our Constitution the old 
lex non scripta had become lex seripta. There was not a principle of the 
common law but what became written law, and the crimes and bloody 
trials which had taken place in the Parliaments of England five hun- 
dred years before were not ible at the time of the adoption of our 
Constitution—no more possible then than now. In this respect there 
has been no progress, and perhaps there was room for none. At the 
time we adopted the word impeachment in our Constitution we 
adopted it as it was understood at that day in ig, A reference 
to the debates in the convention will show this. e framers of the 
Constitution looked to no other country. The word impeachment is 
said by Webster, in his Dictionary, to be derived from the French, 
and means to hinder, to check, to prevent; yet its legal meaning was 
given to it by the common law, as much so as the word indictment. 
Indeed, unless we go to the common law for its meaning and in- 
terpretation, it has no meaning at all, and the power ted to im- 
peach would amount to nothing. No rule of construction will justify 
us in saying this. The ability, the character, the well-known reputa- 
tion of the great men who framed our Constitution forbid this. The 
object was to confer a power, and a substantial one, to protect the 
people from corrupt officials. In England at that day an impeach- 
ment wasap. ing originating in the House of Commons charging 
in proper form official malfeasance. Who was thus chargeable is not 
at this day important, beyond the fact that all civil officers guilty 
of corruption while in office were impeachable. Whether military 
and naval men were or were not is of no consequence. It is enough to 
know that civilians were liable, for offenses committed while in office. 
Much has been said about military and naval officers not being im- 
peachable. About this, I wish to be distinctly understood as not com- 
mitting myself. I can seemany reasons why the leaders of our 
armies and the admirals of our Navy should be subject to trial by 
impeachment; but desiring to be as brief as possible I will not argue 
that point, and will leave it an open question. The time may come 
when it may become most important. 
Section 2, first article of the Constitution, says: 


The House of Representatives shall have the sole power of impeachment. 


The power, the sole power. No other body. No other tribunal has 
that power; and why? Because the House is the direct and immedi- 
te body in which the people are represented. It is there that they 
speak their potential voice, It is there that the Constitution gives 
to the people, through their Representatives, the power to call to ac- 
count the guilty officer—the officer who has either betrayed his coun- 
try, has received a bribe, has been guilty of high crimes and mis- 
demeanors, affecting the public welfare ; and I would ask where could 
a power of this kind be better lodged than there? 

As the sole power to impeach was given tothe people, acting through 
the House, the sole power to try was given to the Senate. If the 
House has the power to impeach, it is the duty of the Senate to try. 
The limit of power in one is the limit in the other. If the House can- 
not im h, the Senate cannot try; and if the House has the right to 
impeach, it is the imperative duty of the Senate to try. For the ex- 
tent of this power we must necessarily go to the common law as un- 
derstood at the time. We were certainly introducing an English 
system—well known there, well understood, and about which the 
legal minds of that country had already much written. 

it is a significant fact that at that very time the most celebrated 
trial by impeachment known to the world was going on, a trial 
whose celebrity grew ont of the character of the man who was 
charged—the interesting country over which he was said to have 
tyrannized, the remarkable men engaged both in its prosecution 
and its defense—the trial of Warren Hastings, was at that very 
time pending before the British Parliament, Whowas Hastings? A 
Senator dwelt at some length on the fact that he was not an officer of 
the Crown, but of a private company. While it is true that the gov- 
ernor-general of India was, under certain conditions and limitations, 
appointed by the East India Company, he nevertheless was an officer 
oF the British Empire. While the gains and profits might belong to 
the private company, the sovereignty of the countries subjugated be- 
longed tothe Crown. He wasor had been a British officer, and it was 


as such he was bronght before the Honse of Commons. As already 
stated, it is not important in this discussion to decide who all were or 
were not liable to impeachment in England; it is sufficient to say 
that there a civil officer, as was Warren Hastings, was considered lia- 
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ble to be tried. He was a civil officer who had been removed from 
office for he did not resign, he was recalled and removed; and wasim- 
peached the year after his return to England, This great trial then 
going on in England to my mind is sufficient to explain what the 
framers of the Constitution meant. But, in addition to this, we have 
the words of the Constitution itself. 

It is very plain to me that when you examine critically the power 
given to impeach and to try, that the President as well as any other 
person holding office is subject toimpeachment. I have h itsaid 
during this discussion that as the king in England could not be im- 

ached, so the President in this country was also not impeachable. 

o my mind thisis not correct. While it is true that in England the 
king could not be impeached, forthe reason that his office is hereditary, 
and as king he can do no wrong and is not responsible; therefore he 
could not be tried, because he was beyond the reach of the law. But 
this is not so with regard to the President. Here he can do wrong, 
and for which he is responsible; elected by the people, and not hered- 
itary. In this country he is, like any other officer, subject to the 
same laws and equally responsible. Therefore I am satisfied he is 
im hable under the first section. Again, as this section provides 
that when the President is tried the Chief Justice shall preside, 
it must be that it was intended to include him as one of the offi- 
cers thus liable. T see no reason why he should not be liable to im- 
peachment, but very good ones why he should be, and as his name of 
officeis mentioned in connection with a trial, I take it that he wassub- 
joet to this mode of trial the same as any other person holding office. 

t is said in this first article that judgment in cases of im hment 
shall not extend further than to removal from office and disqualifica- 
tion to hold any office. Leaving it optional with the Senate to im- 
pose one or both of those punishments, a party convicted may be re- 
moved and not bac Epy he may be removed and disqualified, or 
he may be disqualified without being removed, and if he is not in 
office he of course cannot be removed, it being a question of dis- 
cretion with the Senate sitting as a court. I wish this fact to be 
well understood, that the Senate has an undoubted discretion as to 
the P hae arrange Whether it be considered a punishment or not there 
is a diversity of opinion, bnt whether it be from my stand- point makes 

no difference, the discretion certainly exists. Now if the Constitu- 
tion had stopped there the power of impeachment would have been 
ee the power to try no less so, the power to give judgment in 
its discretion equally so, complete in every respect. But we must not 
forget that this remedy by impeachment was a great weapon placed in 
the hands of the people, to be used for their benefit, and by them to 
be employed to clean the Augean stables of the filth and manure of 
the bulls and oxen that might be found occupying the public stables. 
Hence the further provision was made, fourth section, second article, 
that in the event the President, Vice-President, or any civil officer be 
found guilty, he shall be removed; therefore when either of these 
persons was in office, there was no discretion as far as removal was 
concerned, evidently showing that there might be a class of persons, 
if convicted, toward whom no discretion existed, and another class 
toward whom there was discretion. These two classes are first the 
persous who, while in office, commit a crime and do not remain in 
office, and the other who is yet in office. I therefore consider that 
this fourth section of the second article does not give jurisdiction, 
nor limit it, and has nothing to do with the question of jarisdiction, 
but is only mandatory, 

This last section, to my mind, is proof positive that persons out of 
office can be impeached ; otherwise there could be no case in which to 
exercise the discretion evidently given by the first section. 

No one can doubt that it was the intention of the framers of the 
Constitution to confer the power of impeachment of some character 
or other, Let the character of the power be what it may, or the class 
of persons who may be embraced within it be who they may, a power 
of this nature was evidently conferred. I repeat it, for it cannot be 
repeated too often, this was intended to be a great power, placed in 
the hands of the representatives of the people for their protection 
against corrupt and venal officials. Now, if it is true that this 
thus conferred can be defeated by the 
ae well not have been pos in the Constitution. Resignation 
will follow the detection of guilt in every instance; and thas although 
it might be that a Secretary of State may have betrayed his country 
to a foreign power, or the Secretary of the Treasury stolen millions of 
the public money, orany other officer from the President down shame- 
fully disgraced his office, or a judge publicly sold justice from the 
bench, it matters not who the officer may be or what he may have 
done, all he has to do as soon as the fact is found out is to hand in 
his resignation, and he can go scot-free as far as this remedy is cou- 
cerned. It is true he may be tried by a court. But I believe that 
when the day comes that the Senate will decline to try a guilty 
official, and, as in this case, one who admits his guilt, but to avoid 
impeachment has resigned the office which he abused, the day will 
have come when it will not be very difficult to get out of the clutches 
of a court. We all know how cases are continued and postponed and 

* how juries are formed. Let a guilty man escape the punishment pre- 
scribed by the people’s remedy of impeachment, and to my mind you 
will proclaim a saturnalia for all rogues and villains to step forward 
and help themselves. My 2 1 sa! only hope will then in the 
people; and it is to them I will feel it my duty to appeal to restore 
this great popular remedy. We cannot submit to 155 governed by 


wer 


ilty official resigning, it 


rogues and villains. The thieves must be driven from power; and, 
Mr. President, I desire you and the Senators around me to remember 
that whenever the fact is made known to the people that it has been 
decided that a guilty man can escape trial by impeachment merely 
by resigning his office, they will take steps to correct this decision. 
Although there may be a majority for the jurisdiction, yet if there 
is one-third opposed to it, I am satisfied from what has been said 
that an effort will be made to get the party charged acquitted on the 
ground that those who are opposed to jurisdiction cannot vote for 
conviction. Let this be done, and in my, opinion a storm will be let 
loose that will sweep over this land, and as it passes over the valleys 
and mountains and plains, there will be heard in the distance the ma- 
jestic voice of the people crying aloud for a restoration of this, the 
ple’s remedy, with which alone they can drive from office the vil- 
and thieves who may have fattened at the public crib. 


Opinion of Mr. Booth, 
Delivered May 27, 1876. 


Mr. BOOTH. Mr. President, two theories of impeachment as ap- 
plicable to the question before us are submitted, one of which we must 
adopt, for no other seems to be possible; and yet to my mind neither 
is entirely consistent with all the provisions of the Constitution and 
their accepted construction. 

After listening to one of the ablest debates it has ever been my 
privilege to hear, I am compelled to the conclusion that the doubt 
exists in the Constitution itself, and arises from the fact that the con- 
vention did not consider the whole subject of impeachment and de- 
termine all its provisions at one time, but agreed upon each with ref- 
erence to a special object; and the difficulty is insuperable in the at- 
tempt to reduce uncertainty to certainty. 

The theory in favor of jurisdiction is that the term impeachment 
in our Constitution does not mean simply form of accusation, but 
imports the whole of the common law in reference to impeachable 

rsons and impeachable offenses, giving to Congress the exact juris- 

iction which was held by Parliament, and vesting in it plenary 
power of punishment, restricted only by all these by the provisions 
of the Constitution; that is, that the use of the word impeachment 
in providing for a method of accusation and trial is a grant to Con- 
Bee of all the power which conld be exercised by the British Par- 
iament on that subject, and that subsequent provisions, when not 
definitions of the methods of its exercise, are restrictions upon the 


t. 
yee of this theory as to definition, it migas be suggested 
that the tirst clause in reference to the subject - 

The House of Representatives shall choose their 8 er and other officers; an 
shall have the sole power of impeachment. 11 55 wr 3 

The word “ Speaker” in the same clause is purely technical. Itis 
not defined directly or indirectly by its use in any other connection, 
We are obliged to go to the British Parliament for its meaning. So 
far as I know, the House of Commons is the only parliamentary body 
in the world that had ever designated its presiding officer by that 
name, or a translation of it. Like many other words, it has drifted so 
far from its origin that the Speaker of the House is the only member 
who cannot speak. When he speaks he is not the “Speaker.” To 
make the argument drawn from this complete, it must follow that the 
presiding officer of the House of Representatives, by the use of the 
word speaker is invested with all the prescriptive rights and func- 
tions of the speaker of the House of Commons. 

That pan of the sixth clause of the third section which provides 
that “the Senate shall have sole power to try all impeachments” is 
only important in this connection as indicating that the common-law 
idea was a controlling one in the mind of the convention as shown 
in adopting a method of trial similar to that of Parliament. True 
this was done after other methods were discussed, but its final adop- 
tion is evidence of a disposition to keep within the line of precedent. 

I for the present to the next and immediately following clause 
in the Constitution : 

Judgment in cases of impeachment shall not extend further than to remova] 


from office, and ualification to hold and any office of honor, trust, or 
profit under the United States, &. asa 


This clause seems to me the strongest corroboration of the common- 
law theory of jurisdiction to be found in the Constitution. It is re- 
strictive. Restrictive upon what? Certainly not upon any subse- 
quent clause of the Constitution, for the Constitution was to be 
operative as a whole—all taking effect at one time. It would be absurd 
for a convention making a constitution to attempt to-day to restrict 
its own action to-morrow, when its whole work was to be adopted 
or rejected by the people as one instrument. And if after agreeing 
upon these words they had adopted a subsequent provision that the 
President of the United States upon impeachment for and conviction 
of treason should suffer death, by a well-known rule of construction 
the latter clause would prevail. 

There are no affirmative words in this portion of the clause; it is 
prohibitory. It isdoubtful if under such a clause ina statute a crim- 
inal court could pronounce any judgment, unless a general or speciilo 
power to pronounce any or some judgment were elsewhere conferred. 
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It may be argued that it is permissive, but a criminal court takes 
nothing by implication. The clause, however, is consistent with the 
theory that the Senate was already clothed with the general power 
of punishment which attached tothe House of Peers, and these words 
were restrictive of that power. To my mind this sentence must have 
meant this at the time and in the connection in which it was used, or 
it was designed as a limitation upon the power of Congress to enact 
statutory penalties for impeachable offenses. 

Being a restriction upon punishment, it must have been a restric- 
tion upon a power to punish then in esse, or a restriction upon a power 
to create penalties. 

Section 4 of the third article is susceptible of a construction con- 
sistent with this theory. It reads: 

The President, Vice-President, and all civil officers of the United States, shall be 
removed from office on impeachment for and conviction of treason, bribery, or 
other high crimes and misdemeanors. 

The nautral meaning of the words “shall be removed from office 
on impeachment for,” &c., is that these persons were before that subject 
to impeachment. The grammatical meaning of the sentence, leaving 
out all question of legal construction, is that removal from office is 
mandatory in the cases enumerated. To invoke the rule of construc- 
tion in this view, inclusio unius, erelusio alterius, seems to me to be a 

principii, for whether this sentence is to be construed as inclu- 
sive and exclusive as to parties or mandatory as to punishment is the 
whole question at issue. If the latter be the true meaning, it cer- 
tainly includes all persons who can suffer that punishment, and there 
is no room cru alterius, 

It is to be borne in mind, also, that the authors of the Constitution 
were familiar with the common law or lex Parliamenti of impeach- 
ment; that it was consciously or unconsciously in their minds as the 
basis of their proceeding. 

Whether they desired to fit a known instrument to their fa 
or to invent a new one they would use common-law terms. They 
lived, so to speak, in the atmosphere of the common law, and thought 
in its lan If they had said “the President, Vice-President, 
and all civil officers of the United States shall be subject to impeach- 
ment for treason, bribery, and other high crimes and misdemeanors 
committed in office, and upon conviction thereof they shall be re- 
moved from office and may be disqualified from holding office under 
the United States,” I, at least, should have had less difficulty than I 
have with this case. 

So far this ‘common law” theory seems consistent with itself; 
that is, that in the subject of impeachment the whole power and juris- 
diction of the British Parliament is vested in Con ; that the 
methods of their exercise are prescribed; that there is no limitation 
except that imputed by the word impeachment itself, ex vi termini 
as to persons and offenses ; that punishment is restricted to removal 
from office and disqualification to hold; and that removal from office 
must follow the conviction of one holding office at time of conviction. 

I am compelled to the admission that I believe this would have 
been the interpretation of the provisions upon this subject by the men 
who in convention assembled gave expression to the Constitution of 
the United States if they had been called upon to express an opinion, 
and not to make a judicial determination; and, if the meaning of the 
Constitution is to be ascertained simply by that kind of mind-read- 
ing,” that is the interpretation we must adopt. For myself I do not 
think this the true rale for inte 5 $ constitution. The Consti- 
tution did not live until adopted by the people of the States. We 
must consider their ideas as well as the convention’s. It lives now 
by, for, and through the people of to-day. It is for them, not they 
for it. We must calculate its meaning in the light of events, by ju- 
dicial decisions, by the meridian of 1876 as well as 1789. The Consti- 
tution of the United States is not dead, but living. If it were an in- 
crustation, not a living body, it would long since have stifled this 
nation or been destroyed by it. 

To suppose that its authors could have anticipated the wants and 
necessities of coming times and provided for the exigencies of human 
life in this everincreasing volume in fixed and unchanging terms 
would be to attribute to them omniscient wisdom. 

I wish to state the paradox as my belief that the Supreme Court of 
the United States, that this body to-day understands the Constitution 
of the United States in its application to affairs as they are better 
than the convention which framed it, and this generation far better 
than the generation which adopted it; as much better as the courts 
now understand the statute of frauds in its application to present 
transactions than it was understood by the Parliament which adopted 
it, or as the people do the rights protected by habeas corpus than the 

neration did when they were first vouchsafed that great writ for 

heir protection. 

The difficulty in the common-law theory lies at the foundation. 
To make it consistent with what is accepted upon all sides as the 
law governing us, and what has been at least assumed to be the law 
in every impeachment trial in this country, impeachment at common 
law must have been restricted to offenses committed in office. The 
history of impeachment in Great Britain not only fails to sustain this 
to my mind, but refutes it. In the case of Blount (the first in the 
United States) it was held that Blount could not be impeached be- 
cause he did not hold office under the United States when the offense 
was committed. And the tice of the country with universal ac- 
quiescence furtuer limits the rule to civil office. There are very co- 
gent reasons why this should be so, Now, if this limitation cannot 


101 


be found in the common law it must be sought in the Constitution, 
and it can only be found there in the fourth section of the second arti- 
cle. Now, whether we construe this section as a limitation upon a juris- 
diction already vested or as the creation of jurisdiction, it clearly 
means that only persons in office can be impeached. That is, if we 
are driven to this section to find a limitation which is conceded to 
exist, we are compelled to find the whole limitation contended for. 

But this section is not only a limitation ; it is also an extension of 
Jarisdiokion: As first su ted by the Senator from New York and 

rought sharply out by the Senator from Minnesota, the President, 
as the executive head of the Government, was not impeachable by 
any analogy of the common law. His ee does not correspond 
to that of the king who was not impeachable or to the prime minis- 
ter who was. Story very ably argues, and refers to this very section of 
the Constitution in confirmation, that the President is not an officer 
of the United States. As was tersely said by the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts, [Mr. . He is a part of the Government.“ He 
was made impeachable by this section, and the President is so closely 
linked with civil officers that they cannot be separated for pu 
of jurisdiction. In this view the rule that W class AR EE 
others becomes operative. 

It is true, as suggested by the Senator from Missouri, [Mr. BoGy,] 
that section 3 of the first article of the Constitution provides that 
“when the President of the Umted States is tried“ (on impeachment) 
“the Chief Justice shall preside,” thus raising an implication that 
the President was impeachable; but the history of the debates in the 
convention shows that this provision was not agree upon until after 
the adoption of the fourth section of the second article, and that its 
precedence in place was 3 by the “committee on style.“ In 

act it was first reported by this committee, after all other provisions 
in regard to impeachmeut been determined by the convention. 

Where private rights are in issue, the general opinion of constitu- 
tional construction should have little weight, but where public rights 
and considerations are only involved, public opinion, that public 
opinion which can alone give the Constitution any vitality as a po- 
litical instrument, becomes a t factor. I take it then to be ac- 
cepted American law here and elsewhere, to which there is general 
acquiescence, though there may be individual exceptions of opinion, 
that only offenses are impeachable which are committed in civil office, 
and that these offenses are those enumerated in the fourth section of 
the second article. This is the law; so generally accepted that it is 
the one firm and stable thing amid the shifting sands and changing 
winds of opinion and debate. We have one point fixed. Fixed not, 
I admit, by the clear intention of the men who wrote the words of the 
constitutional agin a by that far greater intelligence and more 
infallible rule, a hun years of experience; by the inertia of ac- 
quiescence. 

Is it possible to deduce, can you deduce that fixed rule from the 
vague, shadowy, undefined, and undefinable custom of Parliament 
which is only a custom in that it is above law—conforms to whatever 
it desires and borrows or repudiates the example of yesterday in order 
to sanction the right or establish the wrong of to-day at the whim or 
caprice of its reve eee but changing will? 

ho here, elsewhere, or anywhere can tell how much of what is 
called the common law of impeachment is derived from precedents 
in impeachment trials and how much from the theory of the omnipo- 
tence of Parliament? 

Sir, for one I will not believe that this undefined law ever became 
by adoption a portion of American jurisprudence; that this vast 
power was properly vested by implication in Congress. Any inten- 
tion to place it there must yield to the spirit of the whole instrument. 
If grafted there, it did not grow. If planted there, it did not take 
root. 

With the Senator from Wisconsin, [Mr. CAMERON, II can find in the 
Constitution pase es create the proceeding of impeachment, with- 


ont receiving anything from inheritance or taking anything 5 im- 
plication. I find there a class of persons, an enumeration of offenses 
which are impeac 


hable; only one penalty which is enjoined by affir- 
mative words, one limit which cannot be transcended. 

I know that as a matter of verbal criticism or legal construetion of 
language neither theory is perfect, but in the one I stand within secure 
limits of actual grant, in the other in the vague and shadowy un- 
known. In the one I stand within the rule of interpretation which 
has been found to be safest and wisest for the whole instrument, in 
the other I make this procedure an excrescence upon the body-politic. 

If the time should ever come when the power to im h after office 
is n to secure the proper administration of office, society will ` 
be so corrupt and the motives of public morality so low that the Re- 
sare cannot be saved with it, and would not be worth saving if it 
could. : 


Opinion of Mr. Key, 
Delivered May 29, 1876. 
Mr. KEY. The provisions of the Constitution material to our con- 
sideration on this question are these: 
First— 
bre House of Representatives * * * shall have the sole power of impeach- 
men 
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Second— 

The Senate shall have the sole power to try all impeachments. 

Third— 

Judgment in cases of impeachment shall not extend further than to removal from 


office, and disqualification to hold and enjoy any office of honor, trust, or profit under 


the United States. 
Fourth— 
The President. Vice-President and all civil officers of the United States, shall be 


removed from otfice on impeachment for, and conviction of, treason, bribery, orother 


high crimes and misdemeanors. 

These are given here in the order in which they stand in the Con- 
stitution, and it seems to me that when they are thus collated they 
are so plain and e 
doubtful interpretation. 

The first gives the House of Representatives the sole power to im- 
peach. I confess that I do not comprehend that rule of strict con- 


struction which does not find a power where it is expressly f Newser 
power 


and discovers it, by implication, in a clause in which no su 


is given. Strict construction of an instrument finds the power in the 


language in which i 
struction in refusing to tind a power in the words by which it is given, 
as by forcing an implication of the power from language which does 
not authorize it. A strict construction eliminates and ascertains the 
powers del from the language as expressed, and will assert a 

ower which plainly exists as strongly as it will denyone raised only 

y forced implication. It ap to me, therefore, strange that al- 
though the Constitution says that “the House of Representatives 
shall have the sole power of impeachment,” yet these words do not 
give it the “sole power of impeachment,” and that you must go some- 
where to find that power where nothing is said about it, and that a 
strict construction of the Constitution requires 

The first provision A apis to the House of Representatives the sole 
power to impeach. e second gives the Senate the sole power to 
try the impeachment. The third declares that, should the Senate 
convict the person impeached, the judgment shall extend no further 
than to removal from office and disqualification to hold office under 
the United States. The fourth provision says that if the President, 
Vice-President, or any other civil officer of the United States shall be 
convicted on impeachment for treason, bribery, or other high crimes 
and misdemeanors, he shall be removed from oifice. The Constitution 
does not say that the President, Vice-President, and other civil offi- 
cers of the United States only shall be im hed. It bears no such 
construction, in my opinion, unless it be forced by the widest impli- 
cation. It does not say that only treason, bribery, and high crimes 
and misdemeanors shall be impeachable offenses. We can all see how 
a case might happen which would demand the removal of a public 
officer who had been guilty of no such offense. Sup a President, 
by injury, disease, or other cause, should become imbecile to such an 
extent as to make him incompetent to discharge the duties of his high 
office—suppose he should insist on the exercise of the functions of 
the office to which he had been chosen, believing himself fully qual- 
ified to disc them, how should we get rid of him? He cannot 
be said to be guilty of treason, of bribery, or of high crimes or mis- 
demeanors, for these are all criminal offenses, and an eyil intent is a 
necessary ingredient of the charge, and there is with him no such in- 
tent. It is true the Constitution provides that in case of the removal 
of the President from office, or of his death, resignation, or inabili 
to discharge the powers and duties of the office, these duties shall 
devolve upon another; but how are you to ascertain and determine 
his mental inability when he denies it from honest belief, and asserts 
with equal e his ability to discharge its duties, if not by im- 

shment 

verhe Constitution does not undertake to define the nature and form 
of impeachment, or its scope and boundaries. It treats of the whole 
subject as of a matter which is already defined, bounded, and under- 
stood. Ithink the House of Representatives may impeach for other 
offenses, abuses, failures, and wrongs than those included in the 
terms “ treason, bribery, and other high crimes and misdemeanors,” 
I think it may im h other parties than the “ President, Vice-Presi- 
dent, and other civil officers of the United States.” Upon no other 


t is avar There is as much of latitudinous con- 


A peepee it seems to me, can we reconcile and harmonize the pro- | p 
x 


ons of the first and second articles of the Constitution defining 
the extent of punishment or penalty. The first says that judgment 
shall extend no further than to removal from office and disqualifica- 
tion to hold office. That provision is general, and, e hing else 
out of the way, allows the Senate to remove and disqr partially 
or entirely, or to remove or to disqualify, in its discretion ; but as this 
might not be sufficient in some the second article says that 
if the President, Vice-President, or other civil officer of the United 
States shall be convicted on impeachment, he shall be removed. To 
that extent the Senate shall have no discretion, but it may still dis- 
qualify or not. If others are im hed, the Senate may or may not 
remove; but if the President, Vice-President, or other civil officer is 
successfully im hed for treason, bribery, or other high crimes and 
misdemeanors, the Senate shall remove. If the second article defines 
who shall be im hed and the offenses for which they may be im- 
peached, removal from office is the imperative penalty, and the pro- 
vision in the first unmeaning. It would follow also that the party 
could only be impeached for treason, bribery, and other high crimes 
and misdemeanors. 


licit as to leave little room for construction or 


We must interpret the law strictly and as it is written. We are 
not to make the law. We are not to determine whether the Consti- 
tution contains such provisions as we should have made or not, or 
whether they might be improved. We must not obscure it, orrender 
it inefficient and perane by latitudinous construction or forced im- 
plications. The language of the Constitution in regard to impeach- 
ment, when considered in the order in which it stands, the order in 
which it was placed by its makers—its regular and natural order, so 
to speak—appears to me easy of peat sarees and so clear and ex- 
plicit in its terms as to need the application of none of the rules of 
construction used for ambiguous or donbtful provisions. Tomy mind, 
it appears that the difficulties of the deson under consideration 
arise, not out of the Constitution, but the latitude of opinion 
which has been taken heretofore in regard to the implications of the 
language used, and which do not properly belong toit, when that * 
language is defined in its natural order, according to its plain and 
simple meaning. 

In giving expression to the opinion I have upon this question, I 
wish to be understood as doing so with becoming modesty and diffi- 
dence, for I confess that the magnitude of the difficulties in regard to 
it which arise and which have arisen heretofore in the minds of the 
most able and distinguished members of this body on this trial, as 
well as on those like trials which have preceded it, make me doubt- 
fal of the justice and propriety of the views which seem to me so 
clear and inevitable. I have t t for the opinion of those 
Senators who have differed with my view of this question, and to dif- 
fer with them gives me some apprehension as to the correctness of 
my conclusion; but, notwithstanding the ability, force, and earnest- 
ness with which their views have been u: my miud is convinced 
in favor of the jurisdiction of the Senate in this case. Nor am I 
alarmed at the dangers which some Senators see in coming to such a 
conclusion. Our fathers had confidence in the people. They gave 
the people the right to choose those who should be the members of 
the House of Representatives. They did this because they were sat- 
isfied the people would elect good and qualified men, to whom the high 
trusts of that exalted position might be safely delivered. They gave 
the Legislatures of the States the right and duty to elect those who 
should compose the Senate of the United States, because they be- 
lieved these legislatures would choose suchas were qualified by experi- 
ence, ability, learning, and integrity for their high station. To these 
bodies, the Senate and House of Representatives, it gave the legisla- 
tive power of the Government. To the body chosen by the people our 
fathers believed they a safely give the power and discretion of 
impeachment. They said this body shall have the power to impeach. 
They did not say it should exercise this power, but it might do so. 

Our fathers never supposed that that august body of the people’s 
picked men would deal with any but great offenders, sef of great 
offenses in public station, or with great officers disqualifi by some 
unusual cause for the discharge of official duties. They had more 
confidence in Congress and in our form of government than have many 
who have spoken in this debate. They never feared that the “awful 
discretion” of the Senate would be invoked or exercised against small 
offenders or small offenses, or from motives of hate and party passion. 
They would never have given to Congress its grand trusts and great 
powers had they believed it would ever be capable of the infamous 
conduct and action which in this Chamber have been pictured in hor- 
rible outlines before our eyes to terrify us. The fathers were not 
afraid to trust Congress. They did not presume that the representa- 
tives of the people and the States were those who would be the first 
to pull down the glorious fabric which sustains and protects our lib- 
erties. The first century of our existence as a nation has taught many 
here, it seems, that Con is to be feared, not trusted. Has Con- 
gress grown alarmed at its own temper, powers, and tendencies? Do 
its members believe that the lives and liberties of the ple are in 
the power and control of custodians so dangerous ? Has Con, 

wn so corrupt, so unfaithful, so weak that it may be driven from 
its line of duty by passion or party rancor? Has a new light shone 
out discovering to our startled vision rocks and breakers which never 
before a in our sea, upon which our vessel of state is in immi- 
nent peril of being 8 I repeat, are Senators afraid of the peo- 
le’s chosen representatives? Are Senators afraid to trust them- 
selves? Do they think that we are better than those who are to come 
after us? If corruption, party hate, or other evil spirit should so 
and control Congress that the House of Representatives should 
impeach and two-thirds of the Senate vote to convict a political an- 
tagonist, to destroy him on that account and for that reason, our Gov- 
ernment will have reached such a state of decline, decay, and rotten- 
ness Bay if destruction shall not come in one shape it will come in 
another. 

More than one Senator—as an argument ad hominem, I suppose—has 
told us that under the construction which would give this aay juris- 
diction of this case those of us who were lately in rebellion could be 
8 for treason. Sir, on becoming members of this body we 
took a most solemn oath. If we believe that a just interpretation of 
the Constitution gives this jurisdiction, and were deterred from say- 
ing so and voting so because the construction was unfavorable to us, 
we should forfeit all claim to honor and manhood, bring disgrace 
upon ourselves and the people we have the honor to represent, and 
deserve the execration of mankind everywhere. 

But we are told that impeachment in England was in former ages 
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a most barbarous, bloody, and tyrannons proceeding. It is true that 
in the times past many bloody sacrifices were made in that country 
under the forms of im hment; but where one man so fell hundreds 
under the sentences of other tribunals fell at the stake, on the gibbet, 
and on the scaffold. Of all the courts of England in which crimes 
and eriminals were tried the court of impeachment was stained with 
the least blood. It tried noblemen and great officers. The people 
fell by thousands under the other courts. We are told that a little 
later in our own country men were persecuted and punished because 
they were Quakers, an ugly old women were tried and condemned 
because they were said to be witches; but the descendants of those 
who did these things were among the very first to light the fires of 
liberty on this continent, and none did more than they in layin 

broad and deep the foundations of freedom’s glorious temple and 
erecting thereon the magnificent structure which attracts the world’s 
admiring These excesses were not the fault of the people. The 
age wastoblame. The people of England are more eieae free, 
and tolerant now than they were in the days of Henry VIII and 
Mary and Elizabeth, and the people of New England are more liberal 
and tolerant than in the days of r Williams and Miles Standish. 

England, with what gentlemen call an omnipotent Parliament, has 
had but one or two cases of im hment, I believe, during the ex- 
istence of our Constitution, Their last was in 1805, I thi Since 
that period we have had many cases of impeachment. We have 
this fact, which should quiet the grave apprehensions of Senators in 
regard to the dangers of the common-law doctrine of impeachment: 
England, in our age, with what these gentlemen denounce as unlim- 
ited power of impeachment, has had no case of impeachment while 
we, with scarcely any power to impeach, according to their idea, 
have had several trials of the kind; so that, using our own and 
England and the United States for the test of the doctrine, the re- 
sult appears to be that there is more danger of impeachment under 
our Constitution than under that of England. What we should have 
done had our Constitution and people been co-existent with the reigns 
in England, during which blood flowed so freely, we cannot tell. 

I think, Mr. President, our fathers intended to lodge, and did lodge. 
in the Houses of Congress, in such manner that these bodies should 
be a check upon each other, a high discretionary power, broad enongh 
and wide enough to be used and exercised for the safety of the state 
and the security of the liberties of the people in great and unforeseen 
emergencies, dangerous to the life of the state; a great discretion, to 
be exercised when something arose and had to be prappied with at 
once to save the country, which the general law had failed to foresee, 
define, and provide against. The Constitution was made not only for 
the age in which it was framed, but for all the ages which are to 
come. It was i ible to foresee what complications, combinations, 
or unthonght-of dangers might imperil the nation; hence the fathers 
pave the power of impeachment to the Houses of Con, the same 

odies who give laws to the Government, to be used if need be in un- 
foreseen eme 
the Constitution. It is a power given for the security of liberty; a 
power, like all others granted by that instrument, to be used wisely, 
and not abused; a power, active, efficient, and operative when occa- 
sion demands its exercise, and only then. 

Mr. President, I will conclude by saying that for the life of me I 
cannot understand or greatly t a theory which would impeach 
and try President Johnson, who been guilty of no crime, becanse 
he was in office, and permit one to escape who is presumed to be guilty, 
as the record stands, of a great offense against the people of the na- 
tion in defrauding its soldiery, whom it was his duty to care for and 
poe because he resigned his office to avoid impeachment and trial. 

have heard of the uncertainty of the law, and such might be an 
example of it. 

The power of impeachment, Mr. President, is one of the bulwarks 
of our liberties by which the representatives of the people may insure 
them inst those great offenders whose official misconduct is in- 
tended to destroy our Government or overthrow the rights of its citi- 
zens, and not as an engine of oppression, by which a faithful officer 
could be destroyed and the greatest official offender of the age es- 
cape; and yet thatis what the theory of those who deny jurisdiction 
in this case might accomplish, 


Opinion of Mr. Dawes, 
Delivered May 29, 1876. 


Mr. DAWES. Mr. President, the Senate has determined that the 
discussion of this question shall close with the day. The signal abil- 
ity and exhaustive character of the debate which has preceded, and 
the rights of those who are waiting to follow me, both admonish me 
to be brief. I shall struggle to heed the admonition. 

I am of opinion that the Senate has jurisdiction to try William W. 
Belknap upon the articles of impeachment presented against him b 
the House, anything in his plea to the contrary notwithstanding. 
have thought all along that I should sufficiently discharge my duty 
by simply thus recording my vote, and that perhaps that vote would 
vindicate itself quite as well without any attempt upon my part to 
support it with arguments as in any other way. 


necies, as well as in the cases specifically mentioned in | peac 


I have listened to the opinions delivered on the one side and on the 
other, and I believe I have listened to them all, as well those from 
which I have differed as those with which I have agreed. Senators 
around me, at whose feet I delight to sit, have addressed to me in 


common with others very able arguments against this jurisdiction. 
Among them has been my own colleague, | Mr. BouUTWELL,] whose 
opinions cannot have as grent weight with any other Senator as with 
myself. I have come to feel in the progress of these arguments that 
it was due to them that I should give them some reason why I find 
it impossible to yield to their reasoning. For this purpose alone I 


The plea is one of confession and avoidance. For the of 
the argument, it must be treated as confessing all that is alleged ; 
that is, that Mr. Belknap, while Secretary of War and in and about 
his official duty, has committed high crimes and misdemeanors, but 
that by a subsequent act of his own, a simple resignation of office, 
he has avoided all the consequences that would otherwise under the 
Constitution follow his official crime. I confess, at the outset, that 
it would not be easy to convince me of the validity of such a plea. 
I cannot easily come to the conclusion to which the Senator ees 
California [Mr. BooTH] seems to have arrived in the beautiful and 
eloquent opinion delivered by him yesterday: that while the mem- 
bers of the convention, if asked their opinion, would of one accord 
have said that they had provided for this case, but that nevertheless, 
without intending it, they had by some unaccountable jumble of ar- 
rangement thw: their own p A few simple rules of con- 
struction have guided me to the conclusion that this plea is bad. I 
take the Constitution as a whole, and insist that effect must be given to 
all its provisions. Any rule of construction must be bad which brings 
its different provisions in irreconcilable conflict with each other or 
which renders any of them nugatory or void. Many Senators start- 
ing from different premises have been led in this discussion different 
ways and to opposite conclusions. With some the power of im- 
peachment placed in the Constitution is the common-law im h- 
ment as it existed when the Constitution was formed, limi it is 
true, in its application and its penalty by express provisions found 
in the instrument itself. With others the impeachment spoken of in 
the organic law is a new creation of the Constitution itself, havi 
no reference to the common-law understanding of that term, crea 
defined, and limited by article 2, section 4, in these words: 

erlang: VISE ee agentes of 3 3 er be 
remo’ o on ent for, and convic treason, „or 
other high crimes and — 

By them it is held that all other provisions relating to impeach- 
ment in the Constitution are but distributions of the several parts to 
be performed in carrying out the power granted by this section. The 
argument between the advocates of these two theories has proceeded 
upon the groan, that they must necessarily lead to different conclu- 
sions, It has been dency af held by those who believe that the im- 

hment here spoken of is the common-law power of impeachment, 
to which, wherever it obtains, it is admitted that all official miscon- 
duct is amenable, that it leads to the conclusion that the Senate has 
jurisdiction. Those holding the other theory, that this is a new power, 
claim, with equal confidence, that it leads to the opposite conclusion. 
Hence these two methods of reasoning have been arrayed against 
each other with great and exhaustive ability and research. But I 
have been unable to see that this distinction is essential to a correct 
conclusion. By either mode I arrive at the same result, and, theré- 
fore, to my mind, this question, which has so often been made pre- 
liminary in the argument, is wholly immaterial. By both processes 
of reasoning I am led to the same conclusion, Evenif the framers of 
the Constitution, in putting into article 2, section 4, the words I have 
already quoted, namely, that “the President, Vice-President and 
other civil officers, shall be removed on impeachment for, and convic- 
tion of, treason, bribery, or other high crimes and misdemeanors,” did 
create a new power, with its own limitations and its own consequences, 
to be neither measured nor defined by the history of impeachment in 
the past, still from these premises I can come to no other conclusion 
but that this power by every just and fair, as well as strict, construc- 
tion of the words here used includes the case at bar. 

And briefly, for these reasons: Mr. Belknap was a civil officer when 
the offense was committed. The offense, as alleged, is a high crime 
and misdemeanor, and the simple question to be decided is whether 
a civil officer who thus commits an offense described in the Constitu- 
tion must be a “civil officer” when the offense is committed or when 
he is tried for it. Those who believe that the Senate has jurisdiction 
to try the case believe this language to mean that he must be a civil 
officer when the offense is committed, while those who believe that 
the Senate has not jurisdiction are of opinion that the language im- 
ports that he must be a civil officer when tried. The construction 
which requires the offense to be committed while in office, without re- 
gard to the position of the offender when tried, leads to the conelu- 
sion that the person who, while in office, commits high crimes and 
misdemeanors, may be impeached therefor at any time thereafter. On 
the other hand, the construction which requires that the person shall 
be a civil officer when impeached for high crimes and misdemeanors, 
whether in or out of office, leads to the conclasion that the person 
when in office may be impeached for any such offense committed 
whether in or out of office, and therefore during any period of his 
previous private life. While consequences are not always tests of 
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construction, yet no one can well lay aside entirely their considera- 
tion, and, therefore, it has been urged upon us with great force b 
those opposed to jurisdiction in this case that the construction whic 
gives jurisdiction renders liable to impeachment for the remainder of 

is life any person who has held any civil office under the Government 
overlooking in argument that the construction insisted upon instead 
exposes every person the moment he enters office to impeachment and 
consequent removal, and it may be etual disqualification, for any 
alleged offense he may have committed at any previous time in his 
life, thereby attaching to the offense itself, years it may be after its 
commission, a penalty not attached to it when it was committed, and 
it may be long after the infliction of every legal penalty for such of- 
fense. I cannot, while listening to the dreaded consequences por- 
trayed by those who fear the results that may follow jurisdiction in 
this case, keep out of mind equally serions conseqnences which hang 
upon their own conclusion that it is enough to give jurisdiction that 
the person be in office when impeached, and has, when in or out of 
office, committed any of the offenses defined in the Constitution. The 
construction which I have put upon this section of the Constitution, 
namely, that a “civil officer” is the description of the person com- 
mitting the offense, and not of the one impeached, is in strict accord- 
ance with the construction placed upon penal statutes of a like 
character. The very statute under which Mr. Belknap is understood 
to be now under indictment for this offense is in these words: 

Every officer of the United States and every person acting for or on behalf of 
the United States in any official capacity under or by virtue of the authority of 
any 8 or office of the Government thereof; and every officer or person 
acting for or on behalf of either House of Congress, or of any committee of either 
House, or of both Houses thereof, who asks, accepts, or receives any money, or any 
coutract, promise, undertaking, obligation, gratuity, or security for the bas barge 
of money, or for the delivery or conveyance of anything of value, with intent to 
have his decision or action on eny 8 matter, cause, or 
may at any time be pending or which may be by law brought 
official capacity or in his place of trast or profit influenced — bes n 
be punished by a fine not more than three times the amount asked, accepted, or 
received, and by or abe not more than three P genta 

Every member, officer, or person convicted under provisions of the two pre- 
ceding sections who holds any place of profit or trust, shall forfeit his office or 
place and shall thereafter be forever disqualified from holding any office of honor, 
ion? or profit under the United States. (Revised Statutes, sections 5500, 5501, and 


There are other sections of similar import. The following are suf- 
ficient to illustrate the argument: 
officer or other person charged by any act of Congress with the safe-kee; 

public moneys, who fails to ane —— the same, without loaning, — 51 
ontos to his own genie oe banks, or exchanging for other funds than 
as specially allowed by law, shall guilty of em ement of the money 80 
loaned, used, converted, deposited, or exchanged, and shall be imprisoned not less 
tban six months nor more than ten years, and fined in an amoynt equal to the 
amount so embezzled. 

Every officer or 1 of the United States who, having received public money 
which he is not authorized to retain as salary, pay, or emolument, fails to render 
his accounts for the same as provided by law shall be deemed guilty of embezzle- 
ment and shall be fined in a sum equal to the amount of the money embezzled 
and shall be imprisoned not less than six months and not more than ten years. 
(Revised Statutes, sections 5490 and 5491,) 

In each of these sections it is the “ officer” committing the offense 
on whom the penalty is to be visited, and the uniform judicial con- 
struction of such penal statutes is that the person indicted under 
them must have been such an officer when the offense was committed, 
without regard to his position in that respect when indicted. No one 
would be bold enough, I think, to plead to an indictment under either 
of these sections that he had resigned his office since committing the 
offense, and had thereby avoided the penalty. It is admitted in this 
argument that the construction here contended for is An inanis to a 

nal statute. So I understand the Senator from Michigan [Mr, 

HRISTIANCY] and the Senator from New York [Mr. CONKLING] to 
admit, while claiming that no such construction can be applied to 
the section of the Constitution in question. I know of no rule of 
construction more strict than that applied to penal statutes, nor can 
I see any reason that in construing this section of the Constitution a 
rule different from that applied to the statute should be irtvoked. If 
the Senate has no jurisdiction to try Mr. Belknap upon the articles of 
impeachment because he has left office since the offense was commit- 

I cannot see by what rule of construction the courts can try him 
upon an indictment under the statutes in question, and he must, 
therefore, if guilty, escape altogether by a device of his own. But it 
is argued, inasmuch as in the article of the Constitution under con- 
sideration the penalty is removal from office, that this, in aid of 
construction, shows that no man out of office can be impeached, be- 
cause no man out of office can be removed from office, But this reason- 
ing ceased altogether a more general provision of the Contitution 
which precedes the one under consideration, namely, the last clause 
of section 3, article 1, which is in these words: 

Judgment in cases of impeachment shall not extend further than to removal from 
office, and disqualification to hold and enjoy any office of honor, trust, or profit under 
the United States; but the party convicted shall nevertheless be liable and subject 
to indictment, trial, judgment, and punishment, according to law. 

The construction contended for renders it absolutely impossible to 
impose disqualification for holding office in future upon any one under 
any circumstancesagainst hisconsent. There can beno rmistake 
than that removal from office is the sole object of impeachment under 
the Constitution. Yet it is the vice of all the arguments against juris- 


ing of 


diction. The framers of the Constitution were, on the contrary, of 
the opinion that there might exist cases of malfeasance in office of so 


heinous a character that simple removal from office would not be an 


adequate penalty or a sufficient protection of the public. They there- 
fore added to the power of removal from office a further power of dis- 
qualification to enjoy any office of honor, trust, or profit under the 
United States. 

I will not discuss at this moment the comparative severity of the 
two penalties. It is enough for the argument to say that the framers 
of the Constitution deemed this latter a penalty of importance 
enough to insert in that instrument. Therefore, in my judgment, any 
construction of the instrument itself which renders that penalty of 
no value cannot be the true one. The provision of the Constitution 
last cited is peculiar in form. Shall not extend further than” are 
the words. If they had stood alone in the Constitution, I think the 
conclusion would have been inevitable that the judgment might be of 
any character whatever touching the tenure of office or disqualifica- 
tion to hold office; that is, might be removal, suspension for a term, 
disqualification to hold any office or any particular office, or for a 
limited time. Under a similar provision in the-Massachusetts con- 
stitution, which has no such restricting clause as in article 2, section 
4, a justice of the peace was on impeachment suspended from office 
one year. (Appendix to Prescott’s Trial, page 216.) But taking this 
provision in connection with the first section cited, namely, that which 
requires certain officers to be removed on conyiction, which is subse- 
quent in point of fact in the Constitution, the Constitntion has evi- 
dently provided that at least in respect to the officers named in sec- 
tion 4 of article 2 there shall be no stopping short of removal from 
office. There is, therefore, no alternative in the cases mentioned in 
this section; but the general section (limiting, as I have said, the 
panishment in all cases of impeachment with the qualification here 
stated) stillremainsin force, and the last clanse of it authorizes disqual- 
ification to hold office as mnch as the penalty of removal. This, as I 
have already stated, can omy be imposed npon the offender by his 
own consent, if he can avoid impeachment by resignation of office. 
I cannot see that it violates any rule of construction to hold that 
this particular penalty can be inflicted upon the offender though re- 
moval from office becomes inoperative. 

But it is further argued that the two penalties are in this section 
coupled together by a copulative conjunction, and that, therefore, 
the one cannot be imposed without the other. But this mistakes the 

urpose of the section itself. It is not the form, but the measure of 
udgment. “Judgments in cases of impeachment shall not extend 
further than to removal from office, and disqualification to hold,” &c. 
But, as before said, they may extend along that line to any point 
within its limits. Besides, if the two penalties are so coupled together 
by the copulative conjunction that disqualification to hold office can- 
not be imposed without also imposing removal from office, then re- 
moval from office cannot be imposed without disqualitication to hold 
office; and yet the universal construction of the Constitution has been 
that the penalty of disqualification is a discretionary one, to be im- 
th removal or not at the discretion of the Senate. It was 

im in the case of Humphrey, it was not imposed in the case of 
Pickering; the only two cases of conviction thus far had, ` 

But it is also 825 785 that the enumeration, in section 4 of article 
of the President, Vice-President, and all civil officers of the Uni 
States as the persons who shall be removed from office on impeach- 
ment, &., excludes all other persons, under the rule, expressio unius, 
exclusio alterius. But the application of this well-known rule brin 
no aid to the construction, for it begs the very question at issue. The 
words “ civil officer” here enumerated mean a civil officer when the 
offense was committed or when the offender is tried. For all that 
there is in this rule it may mean the one or the other. And the rule 
itself contributes nothing toward a conclusion, But the rule is not a 
safe one to apply to this case, for the section also enumerates certain 
officers who be removed from office on impeachment, &c. Now 
the Constitution provides no other mode of removing officers. The 
application of this rule would exclude every other method, and no 
one could bé removed from office by any other process than impeach- 
ment; a conclusion in the face of all construction and all history, and 
a conclusion which renders the very statute under which Mr. Belknap 
is indicted unconstitutional, for that proposes removal from oftice by 
a court after conviction on indictment. 

If, therefore, I do not err, a just and fair construction of the words 
of the fourth section of the second article, the judicial construction of 
penal statutes enacted in similar language to meet the same case, and 
the necessity of giving force and effect to all the general provisions 
of the Constitution defining and limiting the judgment in impeach- 
ment cases, as well as the discretionary power exercised by this Sen- 
ate in imposing one branch of the penalty without the other, here- 
tofore 8 all lead to the conclusion that the clause in question 
clothes the Senate with jurisdiction in this case. The offense was an 
impeachable one when committed. No subsequen“ act of the offender 
ean change its character or its consequences. A resignation of office 
for the avowed p as this record confesses, of escaping these 
consequences is most certainly such an act and as certainly must fail 
of its purpose. It is gravely argued here that men do by their own 
act escape the jurisdiction appointed to try them for offenses when 
they depart out of that jurisdiction, and this act of Belknap has been 
likened in argument here to an escape by him from the reach of the 
district court so that he cannot be tried init. But when he comes 
into the district court and successfully pleads in bar that he has run 
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away from its jurisdiction, it will be quite time to see whether there 
be any analogy or soundness in the argument thus adduced. 

I have proceeded thus far in the argument upon the theory ad- 
vanced by some that the power of impeachment in the Constitution 
is a new creation, the power found in the fourth section of the second 
article, and that all other provisions of the Constitution in reference 
to it are merely functionary or distributory of the parts in the pro- 
ceeding. I cannot, however, bring myself to the conclusion that the 
framers of our Constitution, when making it, undertook the creation 
of a new power differing essentially from any other that had existed 
up to that time, so potent in its character and upon which evidently 
there was such great reliance for the protection of the liberties of the 
people and their institutions against unauthorized exercise of power 
and corruption in official life. If that had been the case, I cannot con- 
ceive the bility of their placing that power, if a new one, in the 
Constitution without one single word of debate. All the debate that 
has come down to us touching impeachment arose after the power 
itself had been lodged in the Constitution, and had reference 5 0 to 
limitation and details. There did exist, all admit. at the time the con- 
vention met, a well-known and well-defined power of impeachment at 
common law which would reach all official misconduct in or out of 
office. It has been described here by more than one Senator, and its 
early history portrayed in very dark colors. The enormities that in 
past ages had been committed in its revs thors horrors and cruelties 
that had darkened the early of its history have all been told 
by the Senator from Minois [Mr. Loa. How it originated and 
its subsequent history have been carefully and accurately delineated 
by the Senator from Wisconsin, [Mr Howz.] The Senator from Iowa. 
(Mr. ALLISON, I tells us what no one could deny, that it existed in all 
the colonies under their charters, It did so exist, Mr. President, not 
because of any express grant by the king in the charter, but in the 
belief of the public men of that time that it came as an inherent power 
with the right of the colonists to govern themselves. At the time of 
the Revolution and when the Constitution itself was framed it not 
only existed, it not only had a place among the recognized powers 
under their charters, but was believed by them to be a power most 
efficient and promotive of the public I fail to find any senti- 
ment prevalent among the colonists that the power of impeachment 
at common law, as they believed they had secured it under their 
charters, was a dangerous power. I know that in its early history 
crimes have been committed in its name. I know, too, that crimes 
have been committed in the name of trial by jury. There is no 
blacker page in the history of impeachment than that which records 
the enormities committed in the court of king’s bench by Scroggs and 
Jeffreys through the instrumentality of trial by jury. Crimes have 
been committed in the very name of liberty herself. The writs of 
habeas corpus and de homine replegiando came over with impeachment 
as instruments in the hands of a free people for the assertion of their 
rights, for the maintenance of their liberties, and for their protection 
against the encroachments of power and the corruptions of officials. 

allam tells us how it was held in England at that day. Speaking 
of the impeachment of the Earl of Essex in the time of James I, he 
says: 

This impeachment was of the highest moment to the Commons, as it restored for- 
ever that salutary constitutional right which the sip precedent of Lord Bacon 
might have been insufficient to establish as against the ministers of the Crown. 
(Hallam's Constitutional History, volume 1, page 401.) 

And again— 

The Commons had been engaged for more than twenty years in a struggle to for- 
tify their own and their fellow-subjects’ liberties, They had obtained in this period 
but one legislative measure of importance, the late declaratory act against monop- 
olies; but they had rescued from disuse their ancient right of impeachment, and 
of these advan some were evidently incomplete, and it would require the 
most vigorous exertions of future Parhaments to realize them. But such exertions 
the increased en of the nation gave abundant canse toanticipate. A deep and 
lasting love of had taken hold of every class, except perhaps the clergy. 

No better evidence of the real character of impeachment as known 
at the common law as well as the estimate in which it was held by 
the colonists at the time the Constitution was framed can be given 
than is found in Mr. John Adams’s history of its assertion in the col- 
ony of Massachusetts against the power of the Crown itself only two 
years before the Declaration of Independence. The judges in that 
colony were the instruments selected by the Crown to carry out its sys- 
tem of oppression and injustice. They were made independent of the 
colony by a provision forthe paymentof their salaries out of the British 
exchequer. It was in this unequal struggle between the people and 
these judges that the power of impeachment was invoked. I cannot 
do better in this attempt to show both where the power was deemed 
to be lodged and the reasons for holding that same power to be one of 
the test efficacy and security to a free people which must have 
obtained with the framers of the Constitution when they made that 
instrument than by quoting somewhat at length from a letter from 
Mr. Adams, written in 1817, many years after the events described, 
and addressed to a learned jurist of Massachusetts, giving an account 
of thisremarkableimpeachment. Writing to Mr. William Tudor, Jan- 
uary 10, 1817, Mr. John Adams says: 

The public had been long alarmed with rumors and jaan that the king, 
that is the ministry, would take into their own hands the payment of the salaries 
of the judges of the 1 vourt. The people would not believe it; the most 
thinking men dreaded it. They said; “ With an executive authority ina governor 
— of an absolute negative on all the acts of the } re, and with judges 


pendent only on the Crown for salaries as well as their conimissions, what fro- 
tection have we? We may us woll abolish all limitations, and resign our lives and 


liberties at once to the will of a prime minister at St. James.“) * * The dis- 
patches at length arrived, and expectation was raised to its highest pitch of exul- 
tation and — on one side, and of grief, terror, tion, and despondency 
on the other, The legislature assembled, and the governor communicated to the 
two houses his majesty's commands. 

It happened that I was invited to dine that day with Samuel e an ex- 
cellent e er and a predecessor in the res: ble office now hold in the 
su Arrived at his house in New m, I found it full of counselors 

represen . * * All expressed their detestation and hor- 
ror of the insidious plot, but all agreed that it was irremediable. There 
was no means or mode of opposing or resisting it. 

Indignation and despair, too, boiled in my breast as ardently as in any of them, 
though as the company were so mach superior to me in age and station I had not 
said anything; bnt Dr. Winthrop, the professor then of the council, observin 
my silence and perhaps my countenance, said, Mr. Adams, what is your opinion 
Can you think of any way of escaping this snare?" My answer was, “No, sir; I 
am as much at a loss as any of the Saeta E I agree with all the gentlemen, that 
pouon and remonstrances to King or liament will be ineffectual. Nothing 

mt force willsucceed, but I would try one project before I had recourse to the last 
. The company cried out almost or quite together, 
2 What project is that? What would you do?” Answer, “I would impeach the 
judges." “Impeach the judges! How? Where? Who can impeach them? 
Answer, “The of representatives.” The house of representatives! Be- 
fore whom! Before the House of Lords in England!" Answer, No, surely, you 
might as well impeach them before Lord North alone.” “Where, then!“ Answer, 
Before the governor and council.” Is there any precedent for that!“ Answer, 
“Tf there is not, it is now high time that a precedent should be set.” Raped pool 
nor and council will not receive the impeachment.” Answer, “I know that very 


reason and fitness of thin 


and newspapers, and 33 aoe judges repent of their salaries and 


The company dispersed and I went home. Dr. Cooper and others were excellent 
hands to pol | a rumor, and before nine o'clock half of the town and most of the 
members of the general court had in their heads the idea of animpeachment. The 
next morning early Major Hawley, of Northampton, came to my under great 
concern and said he heard that I fer gad in a public company, ested a 
thovght of impeaching the judges ; that report had got about an excited some 
uneasiness, and he daro to know my meaning. I invited him to my house, ed 
the charter, aud requested him to read the paragraphs that I had marked.. I then 

roduced to him that volume of Selden's works which contains his treatise on ju- 

cature and Parliament. Other authorities in law were produced to him, and the 
state trials and a profusion of impeachments with which that work abounds. 
Major Hawley, who was one of the best men in the province, and one of the ablest 
lawyers and speakers in the legislature, was struck with surprise. He said: 
“I know not what to think. This is, in a manner, all new to me. I must think of 
36:77 Gif. 2 

Major 2 always conscientious, always deliberate, always cantions, had 
not slept soundly, What were his dreams about impeachment, I know not. But 
this I know, he drove away to Cambridge to consult Judge Trowbridge and ap- 
pealed to his conscience. The charter was called for; Selden and the state trials 
were quoted. Trowbridge said to him what I had said before, that the power of 
impeachment was essential to a free government; that the charter had given it to 
our house of representatives as clealy as the constitution in the common law 
or immemorial usage had given it to the Houseof Commons in England. This was 
all he could say, although he lamented the occasion of it. 

Major Hawley returned full in the faith ; an impeachment was voted; a committee 
was appointed to prepare articles. * * * 

The articles were to the house, discussed, accepted, the im ment 
voted and sent up in form to the governor and council. rejected, of course, as 
everybody knew beforeband that it would be; but it remained on the journals of 
8 was printed in the 1 „ er) and went abroad into the world. And 
what were the consequences? Chief Justice Oliver and his s or court, your 
supreme judicial court, commenced their regular circuit. The chief justice opened 
his court as usual. Grand jurors and petit jurors refused to take their oaths, 
They never could, as I believe, prevail on one juror to take the oath. I attended 
at the bar in two counties, and I heard d jurors and petit jurors say to Chief 
Justice Oliver to his face, “ The chief justice of this court stands impeached by 
the representatives of the people of high crimes and misdemeanors and of a con- 
spi against the charter privileges of the people; I cannot serve as a juror or 
take the oath.” The cool, calm, sedate intrepidity with which these honest free- 
holders went through this fiery trial filled my eyes and my heart. 

In one word, the royal government was from that moment laid prostrate in the 
dust, and has never since revived in substance, though a dark shadow of the hob- 
goblin haunts me at times to this day—John Adams, volume 10, page 236. 


I have read these long extracts from Mr. Adams for the purpose of 
showing the spirit of those times and the difference between the col- 
onists and Senators here in the estimate put by them respectively 
upon the power of impeachment up to the very hour of the Revolu- 
tion. I have cited it for another purpose. Mr. Adams, who wrote 
this glowing account of impeachment at common law, embodied in 
the constitution of Massachusetts, which was the production of his 
pen, in 1780 the very peculiar phraseology put seven years later in 
the Constitution of the United States limiting the judgment in all 
cases of impeachment. “Judgment in all cases of impeachment 
shall extend no farther than removal from office and disqualification 
to hold and enjoy any office of honor, trust, or profit,” is a peculiar 
phrase. It is first fonnd in the constitution of New York, adopted in 
1777, in that of Massachusetts drawn by Mr. Adams in 1780, in that of 
New Hampshire, which was nearly a copy of that of Massachusetts 
in 1784, and then in the Constitution of the United States framed in 
1787. There is no doubt that in these instruments it had a commou 
origin, but whether it originated with Mr. Adams or with the framers 
of the New York constitution is uncertain. But Massachusetts from 
1774, when the impeachment of the judges took place upon his in- 
stance, until 1780, was endeavoring to frame and adopt a constitu- 
tion. Mr. Adams was appointed upon a committee to draft one in 
1779. He tells usin another letter in respect to one of the most impor- 
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tant provisions of the Massachusetts constitution that it was eg ve! 
the result of conferences he had with others on his journeys from 
Massachusetts to Philadelphia in 1774, 1775, 1776, and 1777. I think 
it is fair to assume that this peculiar phraseology by which 2 ent 
in all cases of impeachment was thus limited was the result of con- 
ferences between the leading minds of Massachusetts and New York, 
and perhaps New Hampshire, in whose constitutions it was placed be- 
fore it was adopted by the framers of the Constitution of the United 
States. These men, as I have shown, were men most ardently im- 
pressed with the efficacy and importance of the power of impeach- 
ment at common law, which they believed came over with their char- 
ters and which they had proved was powerful enough to wrest their 
liberties from the hands of their oppressors. 

In the trial of Prescott under the Massachusetts constitution in 1821 
both Mr, Webster and the late Chief Justice Shaw, though on opposite 
sides in the trial, traced impeachment under that constitution to the 
common law, (Prescott’s Trial, pages 160, 180. 

Now, with these views prevalent among leading minds, the conven- 
beer: without debate, so far as I am able to ascertain, first declared 
that— 


The House of Representatives shall have the sole power of impeachment. * * * 
The Senate shall have the sole pofer to try all impeachments. 


They then proceeded to put limitations upon that power: 


No person shall be convieted without the concurrence of two-thirds of the mem- 
bers present. * * * When the President is tried, the Chief Justice shall preside. 

J armen in all cases of impeachment shall not extend further than to removal 
from office and disqualification, Kc. But the party convicted shall never- 
theless be liable and subject to so pre ag judgment, and punishment accord- 
ing to lac. The President shall have power to grant reprieves and par- 
dons for all offenses against the United States, except in cases of impeachment. 


Nearly all the debate in the convention upon the subject of im- 
peachment which has come down to us arose over another section, 
namely, the fourth section of the second article, which is in these 
words: 


The President, Vice-President and all civil officers of the United States, shall be 
removed from office on impeachment for, and conviction of, treason, bribery, or other 
high crimes and misdemeanors, 


Now, up to this point the power of impeachment in the Constitu- 
tion seems complete, and yet there is no definition of that power, no 
rules of procedure prescribed, but the whole is left, like the definition 
and application of the term trial by jury in the Constitution, to be 
derived from other sources. Of course the framers of the Constitu- 
tion used words understandingly. What did they mean when they 
said “the House of Representatives shall have the sole power of im- 
peachment?” I cannot resist the conclusion that they meant by the 
term “impeachment” the known and defined power existing before 
the creation of the Constitution, so clear in character and in defini- 
tion that it was not deemed necessary by them to use words other 
than the term itself to make it perfectly understood. Mr. Rawle says: 


Impeachments are thus introduced as a well-known defined term, and we must 
have recourse to the common law of England for a definition of them.—Rawle on 
the Constitution, page 198. 


I have said that whatever debate arose upon the subject of im- 
peachment arose upon the subsequent article in reference to the im- 

achment of the President, Vice-President, and civil officers of the 

nited States so frequently cited. And it is worthy of remark that 
this debate was in reference to the office of President alone, the other 
words,“ Vice-President and all civil officers of the United States,” hav- 
Sh ee inserted afterward by the committee on style, and without 
debate. Now, the very debate over the office of President convinces 
me that the framers of the Constitution had in their minds all along 
the common-law power of impeachment. Otherwise this very debate 
would not have arisen, for a new creation applicable to all national 
officers, as was the phraseology in Mr. Randolph's ongoa draught, 
would have given rise to no debate about the President any more 
than any other national officer. But by the common law the king 
could not be impeached, for there was no power above the king be- 
fore whom he could be arraigned. In theory he was himself the 
source of power, and if the common-law impeachment was placed in 
the Constitution the query would most naturally arise, whether it 
would apply to the Chief Magistrate of this country or he would be 
excluded as in England, from which the power itself was derived. It 
seems natural to believe that lest some such question as that might 
hereafter arise if was well to remove all doubt and expressly provide 
for the liability of the Chief Executive to this salutary restraint 
over his official action as well as all other officers. Hence arose de- 
bate over attempting to provide for the impeachment of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and the very debate, meager as it is, tends 
wholly in my mind to strengthen the conviction that men out of office 
as well as in office can be impeached for such official misconduct as 
amounts to any one of the crimes specified in the Constitution. While 
this debate was going on Mr. Pinckney observed that “he ought not 
to be im hed while in office.” = 


Mr. ALLISON, Does not the Senator know that Mr. Pinckney was 
opposet to the impeachment of the President altogether ? 
Ir. DAWES. Most certainly I do, but the convention was against 


him and declared that the President should be impeached. Then Mr. 
Pinckney struggled to provide that he should not be impeached while 
in office, which shows clearly that in his opinion the provision debated 
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was broad enough to impeach him while out of office. The reply of 
Mr. Davié to Mr. Pinckney is most clear. Mr. Davié said: 

If he be not impeachable while in office, he will spare no effort or pains whatevel 
to get himself reelected. Mabaso 

Now upon the construction that the Senator from Iowa claims that 
he could only be impeached while in office, what meaning is there to 
this remark of Mr. Davié. One would suppose that the best thing 
the President could do would be to get out of office instead of spar- 
ing no effort or pains whatever to get himself re-elected, because, by 
the theory of the Senator from Iowa and others who a: with him, 
getting himself re-elected would be getting himself into the very 
jaws of impeachment, while getting himself ont of office as soon as 
possible was getting himself beyond its reach. Mr. Wilson stated 
that he “ d in the necessity of making the Executive impeach- 
able while in office,“ and Colonel Mason said “that while great crimes 
are committed I am in favor of punishing the principals as well as 
the coadjutors,” 

I do not find anything in the debates rnnning counter to the idea 
most manifestly conveyed by this meager account that all understood 
the phraseology adopted as appia to the official after he has left 
office as well as before. Mr. Hamilton, in the forty-sixth number of 
the Federalist, commending this power to the favorable consideration 
of the public, conveys to my mind most clearly the same idea. I will 
not stop to quote, because it is the tenor of the whole article, and no 
particular part of it, which bears this construction. When the Con- 
stitution went before the States in State conventions some of the 
ablest of its framers, in their respective State conventions presented 
the same view of the subject: (Mr. Madison in the Virginia conven- 
tion, (Elliot's Debates, volume 2, page 379;) Mr. Wilson in the Penn- 
sylvania convention, (Elliot’s Debates, volume 3, pago 270;) Mr. Pinck- 
ney in the South Carolina convention, (Elliot’s Debates, volume 4, 


page 265.) : 
“The ape remark of Governor Johnston in the constitutional con- 
vention of North Carolina, (Elliot’s Debates, volume 3, page 145,) cited 
to the contrary, does not support the position for which it is used. 

The single line quoted, “How could a mau be removed from office 
who had no office ?” was uttered alio intuitu, and is found in an argu- 
ment addressed to the convention of North Carolina, to convince them 
that impeachment under the Federal Constitution would not include 
State officers, but was confined exclusively to officers under the Fed- 
eral Government. I do not find a word in the whole argument hav- 
ing the slightest reference to the question now under consideration. 

ese men took rss in framing the provision itself, and were 
equally active in making it understood by the people of their respect- 
ive States when urging its adoption. This is all we have of the 
views of the framers of the Constitution itself beyond the language 
of that instrument. 

My colleague, [Mr. BOUTWELL, ] following the Senator from New 
York, [Mr. CoNKLING, ] has said that of one thing the people of the 
United States have rested in the firm conviction for a century, that 
no private citizen of this country is liable to impeachment before 
this tribunal. And the Senator from California [Mr. Boorh] came 
back at last in his beautiful language to repose upon the same idea, 
Nothing can exceed the beauty of his description of the safety he 
found in this “inertia of ene, He will permit me to say in 
panine that, as much as I admire his sleeping beauty, I am compelled 
in the light of history to differ with him in opinion as to her safety, 
and to modestly express the doubt that as she sleeps her very danger 
lies in her “inertia.” But if these Senators mean to say merely that 
for the last century the people of this country have re in the 
belief that no one who has never held office can be arraigned at this 
bar upon articles of impeachment, there will be no dispute with them. 
But on the other hand—and it is best to keep as near the case at bar 
as we can—if they mean to say that the people have ever believed, 
before this case arose, that any official, high or low, guilty of high 
crimes and misdemeanors in office could escape all the constitutional 
consequences of his misconduct by announcing to the Honse of Rep- 
resentatives, who have the “sole power of impeachment,” while that 
august tribunal is in the very process of presenting articles against 
him, that “one hour and forty minutes ago I resigned that office and 
thereby escaped all responsibility to the Constitution and to you to 
answer before this tribunal for my official misconduct”—if this is 
what is meant by Senators in their appeal to the century, I venture 
to say that the whole history of the Government does not afford a 
single authority for the assertion. On the contrary, there is much in 
that history and in the opinions of public men which requires an ex- 

lanation at their hands. I have already cited the framers of the 

onstitution, both in the Federal and State conventions. The opin- 
ion of Mr. Rawle has already been cited. It is brief, it is true, but 
no words would make it more plain. It was his opinion, in a work 
of reputation in the profession, that men could be impeached as well 
out of office as in office. These were his words: 

From the reasons already given, it is obvious that the only persons liable to im- 

chment are those who are or have been in public office, All executive and 
udicial officers, from the President downward, from the  dadges of tho Supreme 

rt to those of the most inferior tribunals, are included in this description. 
(Rawle on the Constitution, page 203.) 

The House of Representatives in 1846 was certainly of opinion that 
they could impeach a man for high crimes and misdemeanors in office 
after he had left it, for they undertook deliberately such an impeach- 
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ment of Daniel Webster several years after he left the office of Sec- 
retary of State for what were charged to be such offenses while in that 
office. The precedent has already been referred to, but its full force 
and importance have not yet been given. Mr. C. J. Ingersoll, although 
a man of violent political prejudices, yet of ability as a lawyer, 
charged Mr. Webster in the House of Representatives with official 
corruption while in the office of Secretary of State, from which he 
had retired several years before. The charges were direct and spe- 
cific with the asserted purpose of initiating proceedings in impeach- 
ment against that distinguished statesman. It was so understood 
by the House; and Mr. Bayley, of Virginia, who believed as Senators 
do here that impeachment would not lie against an official after 
he had left office, so understood Mr. Ingersoll and the purpose of 
his e , and called his attention to the fact that Mr. Webster was 
out of office, and as he believed could not be impeached. Mr. Inger- 


soll’s nse was “What if he is?“ To this objection of Mr. Bay- 
ley Mr. Adams made the reply which has already been cited in part, 
and which I shall take the liberty hereafter to quote in full. At the 


conclusion of Mr. Ingersoll’s speech, on his motion the House called 
on the President for certain papers and information in the State De- 
partment which, as he alleged, would sustain the charges that he had 
made against Mr. Webster. The President replied in a lengthy mes- 
sage, which stated that the information called for touc the ad- 
ministration of the secret service of the State Department, which had 
always been held as confidential, and which he declined to disclose, 
unless the House of Representatives desired their use for the purpose 
of impeachment. He intimated that if that were the design of the 
House the papers would be disclosed to a committee sppainted for 
that purpose. The President used this language upon the subject of 
impeachment, having no other application at the time than to an 
official after he had left office: 

` If the House of Representatives, as the grand inquest of the nation, should at 
at any time havo reason to believe that there had been malversation in office by an 
improper use or oo apes" of the public money by a 3 officer, and should 
mpais pig ͤ ³ͤ vaNtle ta jetente, oeil bo eeliecs 40 the; aaa 
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and control of a committee Sf their body, and facility in the power of the 
Executive be afforded to enable them to prosecute the investigation. 


Subsequently Mr. Webster, in the Senate, repelled the charges of 
Mr. Ingersoll with ee bitterness, and Mr. rsoll renewed his 
accusations in the House with specific charges of dates, and and 
individuals, and the manner in which the secret-service fund of the 
State Department had been, as he alleged, corruptly used by Mr. 
Webster. He concluded his speech with a remark which shows that 
it was made with the understanding that it should initiate proceed- 
ings looking to impeachment. He remarked: 


A resolution or committee which I cannot institute will soon test the truth of my 
statements. 


Whereupon a resolution was first offered by the friends of Mr. Web- 
ster calling for a committee to inquire by what means Mr. Ingersoll 
had become posesion of the secrets of the secret-service fund. Pend- 

that resolution Mr. Pettit, of Indiana, subsequently a member of 
this body, and an able lawyer, moved as an amendment a resolution 
evidently alluded to by Mr. Ingersoll, which was in these words: 

And that another select committee of five be appointed to inquire into the truth 
of the charges this day made by Mr. C. J. Ingersoll against Mr. Daniel Webster 


with a view of founding an impeachment against said Daniel Webster, and that 
said committee fave powte 0 ay. for persons and papers, books and vouchers. 


Mr. Schenck, the mover of the first resolution said 
If the gentleman will offer that as a separate proposition I will vote for it. 


The resolution was adopted with the previous one, and a special 
committee appointed under its authority “ with the view of founding 
an impeachment against said Daniel Webster,” which proceeded to its 
work. That committee made two reports, and in neither of them did 
they encounter the difficulties su by this plea, that the accused 
had escaped beyond their reach when he left the office in which he 
was charged with corruption. The only difficulty they seemed to 
have encountered was that the facts did not sustain the charges. 
Why should these Senators rely upon the “inertia of acquiescence ” 
for a century, when we find that not only Mr. C. J. Ingersoll, Mr. J. 
Q. Aname, and Mr. Schenck, but the whole House of Representatives 
of that day, with the exception, so far as the record shows, of Mr. 
Bayley, of Virginia, entertained without question the belief that, if 
an officer was guilty of high crimes and misdemeanors, no act of his 
own in form of resignation could relieve him from the constitutional 
consequences of his offenses? These proceedings may be found in the 
Con ional Globe, first session Twenty-ninth Congress. The re- 
marks of Mr. Adams upon that question were in part cited by one 
of the managers, [Mr. Hoar.] I am moved to quote them in full 
from the remark of the Senator from Maine, [Mr. HaMLIN,] who was 
a member of the House at the time and who expressed to the Senate 
a day or two since the impression they made upon him, that they 
were simply an exultation of conscious rectitude upon the part of Mr. 

dams and a boast that so far as any official act of his own was con- 
cerned he was ready now and to the remotest period of his life to an- 
swer to any im ment therefor. These remarks were all that the 
Senator from Maine has stated they were; but they were much more, 
aud when fully quoted the Senate will see that they were the delib- 
erate expressions of that learned statesman, made not merely in the 
consciousness that he was without fear of their personal application, 


but an exposition of the Constitution itself. It will not be without 
rete id bearing upon this question to read them at length. They 
are follows: 


And here I take occasion to say that I differ with the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. BAYLEY] and I believe other gentlemen who stated that the day of i h- 
ment has passed by the Constitution the moment the public office expires. I hold 
no such doctrine. I hold myself, so long as I have breath of life in my body, amen- 
ama hg 5 by this House for everything Idid during the I any 
pu ce. 

Mr. BAYLEY. Is not the — in case of im ent removal from office ? 


be tried by impeachment he would have we 
alifi s Hit 


a more severe 
President of 


ouse, and that in the uisites of ce to 
5 ei nous crimes and misdemeanors d be complied with; 
the should have notice of the impeachment; that he should have no- 


tice of the evidence to be made st him ; that he may have the means of defense 


before the bar of this House; and that be may not be reached by side blows by ap- 
ications for what may be drag . the Department of State when he was 
the office to injure him in the public mind probably for services of the first im. 
portance to the country. 


There can be not doubt, I think, for whatever it was worth, the 
opinion of Mr. Adams was here given clearly, explicitly, and deliber- 
ately that the Senate has jurisdiction in cases like the one at bar. 
To break the force of this opinion, one of the counsel for the defense 
(Mr. Black] has remarked that Mr. Adams was always quarreling 
and was never happy when he was not in a fight, and that nothin 
would have delighted him so much as to be brought over into this 
presence from the House on articles of impeachment, which would 
pre him an opportunity to strike right and left among his enemies. 

n the opinion of the counsel that was all this opinion of Mr. Adams 
was worth. The Senator from New York [Mr. CoNKLING] has called 
our attention to the fact that Mr. Adams was seventy-nine years of 
age when he uttered this opinion, and intimated that it was that of 
a man, however great otherwise, much enfeebled by age. It is true 
that Mr. Adams was antagonistic in his nature, that he struck right 
and left among his enemies, but it is his good fortune that the judg- 
ment of history will be that he thus struck for the right. It is true, 
too, that he was seventy-nine years of age at this time; but he 
served his district many years thereafter in Congress with an ability 
unimpaired and with a vigor of mind which seemed to increase 
with his years, and there never was an hour that his eye was dim or 
his mental power enfeebled until his last utterance, as he laid down 
his life in harness, “ This is the last of earth.” 

I have one other authority. Mr. Charles Francis Adams, in editing 
the works of John Adams which were 8 in 1852, had occasion 
to speak in that work himself of the little restraint upon the Presi- 
dent under the Constitution against the exercise of corrupt and des- 
potic power. And in the discussion of that question he assumed all 
along, as admitted, that the President could be impeached as well af- 
ter as while in office. These are his words: 


Assuming the main check which existed for forty years, the chance of re-election, 
to be definitely laid aside, it is not eas toposa ons ee any clause of the Con- 
stitution which can prevent an evil t for four years from using 
the powers vested in him in what way he pleases without to the people's 
wishes at all. Indeed it is le to go a step further and to venture a doubt 
whether an adequate t can be found against the corrupt as well as despotic 
use of his patro: as well as the on of his policy. The only ble 
remedy, that by im ment, is ob y insufficient the absence of all mo- 
tive to wield a system of investigation after the offender has lost his 
power and when he is no longer of any sone to the state. Of the slug- 
gish nature of this process experience in cases of inferior magnitude is of uent 
enough proof. The evidence to convict an offender would not be likely 
to accumulate until a large part of his four years of service had and the re- 
mainder would probably elapse before it could be obtained. Then would come the 
election of a successor with a system in no wise responsible for that which preceded 
it and around which new interests wonld immediately concentrate. What probabil- 
ity is there of the ultimate infliction the guilty man, now become a private 
individual removed from observation, of any penalty adequate to his crime 


But 
if this reasoning as to the absence of responsibility be only partially true it be- 
comes perfectly plain that at least in the case of the President confining himself to 
the use of his legitimate powers in office, however unpalatable they may be, there 


can be of little of sovereignty exercised by the people during his term or of punish 
ment inflicted ofterward.— Works of John Adams, volume 6, page 408. 


Thus clearly does the younger Adams stand with his father and 
grandfather, three most illustrious names, in maintaining this broad 
power of impeachment under the Constitution. 

I have thus shown some authority from the framers of the Consti- 
tution, in the national convention and in the State conventions and 
from learned writers and able statesmen since, and I have shown at 
least one direct precedent strongly sustaining the theory that the 
framers of the Constitution did not either by design or, as the Sena- 
tor from California [Mr. BootH] thinks, by mistake of arrangement 
so thwart the efficiency of their own work as to paralyze this great 
and efficient power of impeachment. 

There is one more precedent bearing more or less upon this subject 
which has been frequently alluded to and which for a moment 1 de- 
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sire to notice. It is the impeachment of Barnard in the State of New 
York. It was under the constitution of 1846, which I do not under- 
stand differs materially in this respect from the Constitution of the 
United States. He was impeached while in office, but for offenses 
committed under another term of the same office. He had been judge 
of the — court eight years and had been re-elected, and while 


holding the office the second -time was impeached for offenses com- 
mitted during his first term. So far as the office was concerned in 
which the offenses were committed he had left it, bnt he was never- 
theless a civil officer under the constitution of New York, although not 
holding identically the same office as that for the corruption in which 
he wasimpeached. This very much weakens the case as a precedent for 
either side, but I allude to it now merely to refer to the reason given 
by the Senator from Michigan [Mr. CHRISTIANCY] why it cannot be 
cited as a precedent for the im hment of a man for official crime 
in office after he has left that office. It is said by that Senator that 
the reason the articles of impeachment were maintained in that case 
is because no od of time intervened between the expiration of 
the office in which the offenses were committed and the commence- 
iment of the office held by Barnard when proceedings were instituted. 
I infer from his remarks that had there been any considerable space 
of time intervening between those two offices the case would, in his 
opinion, have been otherwise. I cannot understand the force of this 
reasoning. The two offices were as distinct and separate and held 
by two as distinct commissions as if the one had been held by A and 
the other by B, and as if a paa had elapsed between the two. 
Suppose Barnard had stepped from the office of judge of the superior 
court into that of judge of the supreme court, there would have been 
no intervening space; they had been both judicial offices, and yet 
they would have been as distinct and different in character and func- 
tion as they were in name, and by no process of reasoning can I bring 
myself to the conclusion that, because the two distinct and separate 
oftices filled under two distinct elections came close together in point 
of time, in any sense they were me into one. 

If in view of these authorities and of at least one clear precedent 
thus cited the people of this Republic have reposed in security under 
this provision of the Constitution for a century, as the Senator from 
New York [Mr. ConKLING] and my colleague [Mr. BouTWELL] re- 
marked, certainly no great danger to the liberties of the people lurks 
under this power of impeachment so construed and so understood. 
A century, if we are not in danger of overworking this word, has cer- 
tainly done this much to quiet the fears of those who have dreaded 
so much the danger of following men into private life with the ter- 
rors and cruelties of this p ng. The guards of the Constitution 
have thus proved a sufficient security against abuse. 

I must not pass over the allusion of my colleague and others to the 
opinion of Mr, Justice Story so frequently invoked in the argument 
in this deliberation. My colleague says that the profession has for 
thirty-five years rested in the belief that Judge Story at least had 
declared in a well-considered 8 the Constitution his 
settled conviction that no official could be impeached after he had 
left office for high crimes and misdemeanors while in office. I will 
not venture to put my opinion of what has been understood by the 
profession against the experience and greater learning of my 
distinguished colleague; but he will permit me to say that While no 
one more than myself delights in the charm, the beauty, and the philoso- 
phy of Judge Story’s works, I think that I do not differ with the pro- 

ession in saying that after all no man has succeeded in gathering to- 
gether the opinions of others without expressing his own so success- 
fully as Judge Story. I cannot understand how the profession could 
ever come to the conclusion that, contrary to the current of all his 
other 7 writings, Mr. Justice Story had expressed his own clear 
conviction upon clause of the Constitution that the Senate had 
no jurisdiction to try any impeachment of an officer after he had left 
office, especially when Judge Story himself says that he never in- 
tended to express such an opinion. 

Mr. BO L. Not quite that, I think. 

Lecco chee Most certainly that; exactly that. These are his 
words: 

It is not intended to express an as to which is the true 
Constitution on the ts above ci They are brought before the W —— 
as matters still sub judice, the final decision of which may be reasonably left to the 
high tribunal constituting the court of impeachment when the occasion shall arise. 

It is objected to the doctrine, Mr. President, that the common-law 

wer of impeachment has been ingrafted into the Constitution, that 
it exposes officials, if not private persons, to every impeachment for 
any manner of delinquency or unfitness in office that the discretion 
of the Honse of Representatives may determine upon instituting and 
the Senate open entertaining. Certainly there is nothing in the case 
at bar to render it necessary for us to determine how far the common- 
law power of impeachment might warrant a prosecution against an 
official or private citizen. If the limitations of the Constitution, in the 
fourth section of the second article, to treason, bribery, and other high 
crimes and misdemeanors is not a limit to the whole power of impeach- 
ment, but, as is claimed by some, is a mandatory clause for the removal 
from office of the officials therein named when thusconvicted, certainly 
the case at bar comes within the express provision of that section; an 
it may be wiser and safer for us to wait until the occasion arises be- 
fore bat eam | a construction that has no application to pending 
proceedings. But one can foresee occasions for the exercise of some 


power which, if it be not this, does not seem to exist anywhere in the 
Constitution for the necessary removal of officials, broader than the 
terms.used in this section. One cannot read the proceedings in the 
impeachment of Pickering without being convinced that it was a re- 
moval from the office of judge for no other offense than imbecility 
and incompetency. Occasions of like character may arise hereafter 
when it will be absolutely necessary for the public safety to find some 
method for the removal of high officials not provided for in the Con- 
stitution if the cramped and narrow construction contended for shall 
prevail, but ample enough under the broad and healthy common-law 
konar of impeachment. Suppose the Chief Justice of the United 

tates becomes insane, or, by a softening of the brain or some other 
mysterious mental disease, he or some one of his associates becomes 
a mere harmless child, the public service would not permit their con- 
tinuance in office; they could not be charged with treason, bribery, 
or mT other high crime or misdemeanor. I know of no way of forc- 
ing them to give way to a public functionary who could discharge 
the duties deyolving upon their ofice except by the method here 
suggested. I had, however, rather wait in the hope that no such un- 
fortunate exigency will ever arise than to trouble myself to decide 
whether the common-law power of impeachment has been limited al- 
together by this seetion, or whether it will admit of a broader and 
more healt 8 whenever the exigency may arise. 

I cannot share in the alarm of Senators at the increase in power 
of the House of Representatives. 

My colleague will permit me again to allude in all kindness to his 
remarks. He says that while the power of the House of Represent- 
atives has constantly increased in this great Government, that of the 
executive branch has in a corresponding degree decreased. I have 
not so understood it. From the necessity of the case—as the Govern- 
ment has enlarged its borders—States have multiplied, revenues have 
increased, and the institutions become diversitied. Federal officers 
have also increased and multiplied many fold. While in the begin- 
ning they were stationed in the thirteen States along the Atlantic 
coast, they are now far on the borders, many thousand miles from the 
appointing power and any supervising personal control. Public 
moneysin passing through their hands have increased many hundred- 
fold in amount. Sudden emergencies arise where nothing but their 
absolute integrity is security against temptation and corruption and 
fraud. In the very nature an wth of the Government the ex- 
ecutive department has spread its power over the continent and 
multiplied its agencies and its consequent responsibility and liability 
and importance as the leaves of autumn. Compared with all this 
the power of the House of Representatives has hardly kept pace. If 
it had grown, it is in my opinion the grandest of all the powers in 
the Government. The people speak through it. By it are exercised 
the grants of all the great powers of the Government. It makes 
war; it raises armies; it builds navies; it ay oping taxes; it collects 
the revenue; and, above and beyond all, it is the grand inquest of the 
nation. Commissioned anew once in two years in its great work, it 
is nearer the people than any other branch, and therefore speaks more 
clearly and more potenti: their voice. No abuse of its power, in 
my opinion, can compare with that to which the executive depart- 
ment is daily soot. Danger does not lie in the encroachment of 
the House of Representatives upon the executive branch. 

Before concluding, Mr. President, I should do injustice to the efforts 
of the distinguished Senators from Indiana and Kansas [Mr. Morton 
and Mr. INGALLs] if I did not allude to certain remarks which fell 
from both of them in the course of the argumenta they addressed to 
the Senate in support of the plea of Mr. RY 

The Senator from Indiana [ Mr. Morton] called our attention, with 
a significance that could not be misunderstood, to the fact that the 
discussion in this body upon the question of jurisdiction commenced 
with three carefully prepared opinions in favor of jurisdiction, de- 
livered first in order by three Senators all belonging to one of the 
political divisions of the Senate. He added the prediction that, how- 
ever honestly we might struggle against it, we should ultimately di- 
vide on this judicial question much as we do on merely political ones. 
The Senator from Kansas, [Mr. INGALLS, ] a little more explicit in his 
lang , directly asserted that upon a doubtful question of consti- 
tutional law the democratic party in the Senate had arrayed itself on 
one side, aided by a few allies on the republican side. I desire to as- 
sure both these Senators that I have given to these admonitions of 
where my place should be on this question all the consideration 
which they deserved, but that they have failed to convince me of a 
duty to go counter to the clear convictions of my judgment in the con- 
struction of the Constitution of my country. 

Senators in argument, failing to do away by constraction with that 
clear, plain provision of the Constitution which authorizes this body 
to impose on conviction of official crime future disqualification to 
hold and enjoy any office of honor, trust, or profit under the United 
States, have thought it a proper consideration to urge that the pro- 
vision itself is of little or no consequence. They have called atten- 
tion to the fact that the accused in the case at bar, if guilty, has gone 
forever into private life, and by no possibility could hope for any 
publie trust again. And they have said, “Of what use, then, to im- 
pose upon him, even if convicted, future disqualification?” I have 
already said, what I repeat, that itis not for us to weigh in the scales 
the comparative importance of the two penalties, removal from office 
and future disqualification, and decide which preponderates. It is 
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enough for us that the framers of the Constitution thought both nec- 
essary, and attached as much importance to the one as to the other. 
But I cannot concur with Senators that the judgment of future dis- 
qualification can possibly be a slight one. Men may not desire to hold 
office. It may be impossible for them ever to enter upon any public 
trust, but the brand upon the forehead that they are forever disquali- 
fied, beyond the power of pardon or any ible relief, to hold any 
office of honor, trust, or profit under the United States is in my opin- 
ion the severest possible penalty. The theory of the Government 
under which we live is thatall men are not only free and equal, equal 
not only in the enjoyment of all political rights, bnt also of political 
privileges, equal in all the opportunities and in seeking the emolu- 
ments and honors of office of trust and of contidence. The citizen 
upon whose forehead rests the ban that he can never enjoy part or 
lot in this glorious inheritance has upon him, like the curse of Cain, 
a judgment of condemnation greater than any other it is possible for 
me to mag Berry Mr. Hale’s thrilling story of a man without a 
country is but the story of him who goes in and out among his fel- 
low-men in all time to come with the judgment of this Senate, from 
which nothing but death can relieve him, following him to the 
remotest borders of the land, “Thou art forever disqualified to 
hold any office of honor, trust, or profit under that Government whose 
flag protects all and whose avenues to honor and confidence are open 
to all against whom for official crime thisSenate has not forever closed 
the door.“ Like the leper he stands alone, shunned by all clean men. 
The existence of this power in the Constitution, silent though it bas 
been for a century, is as necessary as it is safe. Noconstruction that 
I have been able or willing to give to that instrument will strike down 
this most eflicient weapon of protection against the corruption or the 
despotic exercise of authority by the many officials who swarm the 
— 2 I may err in this construction. I had rather die in the error 
than be convinced with some Senators here that the framers of the 
Constitution by mistake paralyzed their own work, or with other 
Senators that by design they failed to provide the most efficient and 
the broadest restraint apon those placed in positions of honor and 
trust by a confiding people. 


Opinion of Mr. Kernan, 
Delivered May 29, 1876. 


Mr.KERNAN. Mr. President, at this late stage of the discussion I in- 
tend to occupy the attention of the Senate but a short time. Iwould be 
content to give my vote without saying anything, except that the 
question to be now decided does not, in my opinion, 1 Soo us to pass 
upon several other interesting questions which have been discussed. 
It is wise that every court shonld confine its decision to the point in 
judgment in the case before it. It is especially proper that a court 
constituted as this is should do so. The only poy presented for 
decision is whether the respondent, William W. Benah; 
tary of War, is subject to impeachment by the House of Representa- 
tives and trial thereon by the Senate, after his resignation, for alleged 
misconduct while in office. Ishall confine myself to stating briefly 
my reasons for the conclusion I have come to on this question. 

The provisions of the Constitution as to im hments are as fol- 
lows, and are found in that instrument in the order in which they 
are quoted, namely : 

The House of Representati oP se 
(Article 1, scotion’s subdivision 5.) pay ir e 

The Senate shall have the sole power to try all impeachments. When sitting for 
that purpose, they shall be on oath or affirmation. When the President of the 
United States is tried, the Chief Justice shall de: and no person shall be con- 
victed without the concurrenceof two-thirds of the members present. (Same article, 


entin cases of impeachment shall not extend farther than to removal from 
office, and disqualification to hold and enjoy any office of honor, trust, or profit under 
the United States; but the party convicted shall nevertheless be liable and subject 
= 8 tria Judgment, and punishment, according to law. (Same article, sec- 

on 3, su ion 7. 

The President * * shall have power to t ves and ans for of- 

against the United States, pa said in con eee ARE i 
section 2, subdivision 1.) 

The President, Vice-President and all civil officers of the United States shall be 
removed from office on impeachment for, and conviction of, treason, bribery, or 
other high crimes and misdemeanors.” (Article 2, section 4.) 

The trial of all crimes, except in cases of impeachment, shall be by jury. (Ar- 
ticle 3, section 2, subdivision 3.) 

The decision of the question presented depends upon the meanin 
of these provisions of the Constitution. They are to be constru 
together, and force and effect should be given to all and each part of 
them if this can be done. ; 

It is conceded that the Constitution confers power to impeach and 
try a person who is a civil officer of the United States and who has 
been guilty of bribery or other high crimes and misdemeanors in ref- 
erence to his official duties, The respondent was a civil officer of the 
United States. The offenses alleged in the articles of impeachment 
are bribery and other high crimesand misdemeanors committed by him 
while in office and in connection with the disc of his duties as 
such officer. He held one of the offices mentioned in section 4 of arti- 
cle 2 of the Constitution, and the crimes charged are of those enumer- 
ated in that section. According to the strictest construction of the 
Constitution which has been contended for by the counsel for the re- 


spondent or any Senator, it is conceded that the House of Represent- 
atives had power to impeach the respondent for these alleged of- 
fenses and the Senate power to try and convict him thereof, so long 
as he continued to be Secretary of War. It is indisputable that on the 
morning of the 2d of March, 1876, he was liable to impeachment for 
the alleged official misconduct. It is contended that by his resigna- 
tion between ten and eleven o’clock a. m. of that day he ceased to be 
liable or subject to impeachment. The respondent subjected himself 
to the power of the House to impeach and to the jurisdiction of the 
Senate to try and convict him by committing while in office the crimes 
charged inst him. He resigned the office before he was im- 
83 “The only question for our decision is, does he continue lia- 
ble to this same power of impeachment, trial, and conviction for these 
same official crimes after his official term is ended ? 

It has been urged by the counsel for the respondent that if he can 
be impeached for official misconduct after he ceases to be an officer 
every private citizen of the United States is liable to impeachment. 
This does not follow. There is no pretense that a private citizen who 
has never held an office under the United States is liable to impeach- 
ment for any offense he may have committed. Impeachment under 
our Constitution is clearly limited a peton who have been guilty 
of misconduct as officers of the United States. The case before us 
does not prevent nor does its decision involve, the question whethera 

rson who is elected or appointed to a civil office under the United 

tates is impeachable while in office for crimes committed by him 
when he was a private citizen. Nor are we called upon to decide 
whether military or naval officers are liable to im hment for mis- 
conduct in the discharge of their official duties. There is no question 
before us as to extending the power and jurisdiction of impeach- 
ment to a person who denies that he was ever liable to this procedure. 
The only question is, does a person who holds a civil office and by 
official misconduct becomes liable to impeachment and conviction 
therefor, escape from this liability-by resigning the office or by the ex- 
piration of his term of office? It is not a question of bringing a party 
within the scope of this power by construction or implication. The 
question is, does a party who by official crime has rendered himself 
liable to be impeached and disqualified from ever holding again any 
office of honor, trust, or profit under the United States, cease to be 
liable the moment he goes out of office ? 

I have given this question the careful examination which its im- 
portance demands and have come to the conclusion that impeach- 
ments are not restricted to persons who are officers at the time the 
proceeding is commenced, and that a party who, while holding a 
civil office under the United States, is guilty of impeachable crimes 
is subject to impeachment therefor and conviction thereof after his 
official term is ended. In my judgment, this is the correct construc- 
tion of the provisions of the Constitution on the subject of impeach- 
ments. By this instrument the “power of impeachment” and the 
power to try all impeachments” are granted to the House and Sen- 
ate, respectively. (Article 1, section 2, subdivision 5, and section 3, 
subdivision 6.) This power is granted in the same clear and explicit 
age in which many of the important powers ted by that in- 
strument are conferred upon Congress and other departments of the 
Government. “The Honse of Representatives shall have the sole 
power of impeachment,” “ the Senate shall have the sole power to try 
all impeachments,” is the language of the Constitution. (Article L 
section 2, subdivision 5; section 3, subdivision 6.) “The Congress shall 
have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises; to 
regulate commerce,” &c., is the language in which the important 
powers mentioned in section 8 of article 1 of the Constitution are 
granted. Power is conferred upon the President in the same lan- 
guage. (Section 2 of article 2 of the Constitution.) 

hat is the meaning of the terms“ power of im ment,” “power 
to try all impeachments,” as used in the Constitution? Mr. il- 
ton.in the sixty-fifth number of the Federalist, mentions, whatis well 
known, that the framers of the Constitution derived their notions of 
impeachments from the law and oe on the subject as they ex- 
isted in England at that time. Mr. Rawle,in his work on the United 
States Constitution, page 210, says: 

Impeachments are thus introduced 


That is, into the Constitution— 


as a known, definite term, and we must have recourse to the common law of En- 
gland for the definition of them. 


At the time the Constitution was formed the “ power of impeach- 
ment” was the authority by which the House of Commons prosecuted 
before the House of Lords persons who had been guilty of misconduct 
in the discharge of their official duty; and the “ power to try all im- 
peachments” was that which gave the Lords jurisdiction to try, con- 
vict, and pronounce jndgment upon the persons so accused. By the 
law and practice in England the power to impeach parties for official 
misconduct extended and was exercised against them whether they 
were in or out of office at the time the impeachment was commenced. 
The terms “ power of impeachment,” “power to try impeachments,” 
imported in their most restricted and legitimate sense in the English 
law and practice authority and jurisdiction to im and convict 
parties who bad violated their official duty to the detriment of the 
public, whether they continued in office or had ceased to be officers 
when the proceeding was commenced. 

Many of the most noted cases of impeachment which had occurred 
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in England during a hundred years immediately prior to 1777 were 
cases in which the parties impeached and tried for official crime had 
ceased to be officers long before they were impeached. The framers 
of the Constitution were iliar with the law and ne as to 
impeachments as the same then existed in England. The judgment 
on conviction in England might affect the pepe the liberty, or 
the life of the person convic: The framers of the Constitution by 
an express provision declare that judgment in cases of im hment 
shall not “extend further than to removal from office and disqualifi- 
cation to hold and enjoy any office of honor, trust, or profit under the 
United States.“ By the English law and pers a majority was suf- 
ficient to convict the pa save he framers of the Consti- 
tution by an express provision declare that“ no person shall be con- 
victed without the concurrence of two-thirds of the members pres- 
ent.” If the framers of the Constitution intended that the “ power 
of impeachment” and “the power to try impeachments” should be 
limited to persons in office at the time of the procedure, and should 
under no circumstances be exercised against pena no longer in of- 
fice but who while in office had been guilty of official crimes, it seems 
to me they would have so declared in express language. 
Impeachment in our Constitution was intended to be somethin 

more than a procedure to remove from office a party whose offici 
crimes are discovered while he is still holding the office. It was in- 
tended to reach the corrupt official and disqualify him from ever hold- 
ing office again, notwithstanding he was able to conceal his miscon- 
duct until after his term of office had expired. The character of the 
men who framed and the language they use in the Constitution forbid, 
in my judgment, a construction which would permit a dishonest 
officer to enrich himself by corrupt practices highly detrimental to 
the pants welfare and escape conviction and a judgment disqualify- 
ing him to hold any office thereafter by resigning. Certainly the power 
to impeach and to try opiso naos panten in express terms in the 
first article of the Constitution, should not be construed to have this 
limited application unless there is language in the subsequent provis- 
ions of the instrument which requires this construction. 


It has been contended that the provision that “ judgments in cases | * 


of impeachment shall not extend her than to removal from office 
and disqualification to hold and enjoy any office of honor, trust, or 
profit under the United States,” is repugnant to the exercise of the 

wer of impeachment against a person who is no longer in office. 

e argument is that because he cannot be removed as well as dis- 
qualified by the judgment he is not impeachable. The argument 
might have some weight if the provision in question declared that 
the oceans should be removal from office and disqualification to 
hold office. But it does not. It simply provides that the judgment 
shall not extend further than to removal and disqualification. It may 
be either. So far from this provision furnishing an argument against 
the power to impeach a person for official misconduct after he has 
ceased to hold the office, the argument to be drawn from it is to the 
contrary. This provision shows that one of the objects of the pro- 
cedure was to disqualify a person whose misconduct as an officer ren- 
dered it just and wise, in the judgment of the Senate, that he should 
not again be intrusted with the administration of public affairs. 

It is contended that section 4 of article 2 of the Constitution limits 
the power of impeachment to persons in office at the time the pro- 
cedure is commenced. This, in my judgment, is not correct. The 
power to im h and to try impeachments is not conferred by this 
section. This power is given to the House and Senate, respectively, 
by the provisions in article 1 above referred to. The most that can 
be justly claimed is that section 4 restricts impeachments to the per- 
sons who shall hold the offices designated in that section, and who 
shall while in office be guilty of the crimes therein mentioned. Thus 
construed, it is in harmony with the provisions of article 1. The prior 
provision, that the judgment shall not extend further than to re- 
moval from and disqualification to hold office, construed in connection 
with section 4, makes it mandatory that if the party convicted is in 
office he shall be removed, and leaves it in the discretion of the court 
to disq him or not. ` 
It is urged that the language of section 4 is “ the President, Vice- 
President and all civil officers of the United States shall,” &c., and 
therefore no one except a person then actually holding one of these 
offices can be impeached; that when he ceases to be an officer his 
liability to impeachment for official misconduct while in office ter- 
minates, In my judgment, this is not the meaning of this language. 
This language is used to designate the persons who are impeachable. 
The person who while acting as one of the officers named is guilty of 
the crimes mentioned is impeachable, whether he is still in office or 
has resigned. It is the person, not the officer, who is impeached and 
convicted, This is the opinion expressed by Mr. Rawle in his treat- 
ise on the Constitution, page 213: 

From the reasons already given it is obvious that the only persons liable to im- 
peachment are those who are or have been in public office. 

Langnage similar to that under consideration is employed con- 
stantly in penal statutes. Section 1788 of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States is an example. It declares that “every officer of 
the United States concerned in the disbursement of the revenues 
thereof,” who does certain acts mentioned, “shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and punished by a fine of $3,000, and shall, upon 
conviction, be removed from office and forever thereafter be incapable 
of holding any office under the United States.” In section 1789 it is 


declared that “every officer concerned in the collection of the reve- 
nue,” who commits certain acts, shall, on conviction, be punished 
as therein described. Section 1781 declares that “every member of 
Con or officer of the Government who takes a bribe” shall, on 
conviction, be punished by fine and imprisonment, Can it be sue- 
cessfully claimed that the person who was an officer, and as such vio- 
lated these KARDA is liabletoimpeachment and conviction only while 
he was such officer? Clearly not. He continues liable after he ceases 
to be an officer. 

In my judgment, the respondent continued liable to impeachment 
for his alleged official misconduct after he ceased to be Secretary of 
War. The plea to the jurisdiction should, therefore, be overruled. 


Opinion of Mr. Cragin, 
Delivered May 29, 1876. 


Mr. CRAGIN. Mr. President, two things in this case are conceded 
by every Senator, namely: That at the time of the impeachment of 
William W. Belknap, by the House of Representatives, he was not a 
civil officer of the United States, having resigned prior to his impeach- 
ment, and that he had a full and perfect moral and legal right to re- 
sign. The fact appears of record that he resigned his office of Secre- 
tary of War at ten o’clock and twenty minutes, in the forenoon of the 
2d of March last, and that the Honse took no proceedings against 
him till the afternoon of the same day. On the next day the first 
official notice of the proceedings was brought to the Senate, in the 
form of the following House resolution: 

Resolved, That a committee of five members of this House be appointed ane a 


iam W. Bel P, late Secretary of War, in the name of the House of Represent- 
atives and of all the people of the United States of America, of high crimes and mis- 
demeanors while in office, to body that formal articles of im h- 


It will be observed that the House, in its initiatory proceedings in 
this case, described William W. Belknap as “late Secretary of War.” 

If there be any doubt as to his right to resign, or that his resigna- 
tion was effectual, I 3 as follows from the decision of the Supreme 
Conrt in the case of The United States rs. Wright, 1 McLean’s Reports, 
page 512: 

There can be no donbt that a civil officer has a right to resign his office at pleas- 
ure; and it is not in the power of the Executive to compel him to remain in office. 
It is only necessary that the resignation should be received to take effect; and 
ah foes 2 depend upon the acceptance or rejection of the resignation by the 

When this discussion commenced, on the 16th of May, I had not 
made up my mind on the question under consideration but Istrongly 
inclined to the opinion that the Senate had jurisdiction to try the 
respondent, notwithstanding his resignation prior to impeachment 
by the House. I confess that I was provoked at the idea that any 
person could, by voluntary resignation, just before and in view of 
presentment, arrest proceedings in a case of impeachment, and es- 
pecially in the case under consideration. A man who had just held 
a high position, intimately and confidentially connected with the Chief 
Executive of the United States, was charged with high crimes in of- 
fice, crimes most disgraceful to him. anmenn to the public good, 
abhorrent to the public sense, and humili ting to the party whose 
trusted representative he was. 

Under these circumstances I looked eagerly for the power to try 
him, and if found guilty, to lay the strong hand of the law upon him 
with all its weight and consequences. My sense of right was out- 
raged; my pride as an American citizen and friend of the party in 
power was deeply wounded ; and I looked for some way to satisfy 
justice, vindicate the honor of the nation, and at the same time brand 
the offender and make an example of him, if found guilty. 

I do not suppose any other Senator will make this confession, but 
I do not believe I am alone in this regard. I donot put this forward 
as any merit on my , but mention it simply to show how the 
human judgment is influenced and embarrassed, when called upon to 
decide questions of a judicial character, when mixed with strong per- 
sonal or party considerations, and how difficult it is, even with men 
who mean to do right, to rise above and look beyond the ease which 
has aroused their feelings and caused their indignation. Under these 
circumstances I commenced work to find jurisdiction in this case. 
I read and reread all the constitutional provisions on the subject of 
impeachment. I Vaine ag eet proceedings on this subject of the 
convention that framed the Constitution; I read the commentaries 
of the two leading Amerigan authors—Story and Kent—on the sub- 
ject of impeachment, and studied the American precedents under the 

ederal and State constitutions. 

I have listened attentively to the arguments of learned and able 
Senators on both sides of the question till, in spite of my inclination 
and almost determination to the con , Lam reluctantly forced to 
the opinion that the Senate has no jurisdiction to try a person not in 
office at the time of hisimpeachment. The provisions of the Consti- 
tution are as follows: 

: ane Hones F shall have the sole power of impeachment. (Art. 
cle 1. section 2. 
The Senate shall have the sole power to try all impeachments. When sitting for 
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that purpose they shall be on oath or affirmation. When the President of the 
United States is tried, the Chief Justice shall preside. And no person shall be con- 
victed without the concurrence of two-thirds of the members poras 

Judgmentin cases of impeachment shall not extend further to removal from 
office and 5 to hold and enjoy any office of honor, trust or profit 
under the United States; but the party convicted shall nevertheless be liable and 
8 5 trial, judgment, and punishment, according to law. (Article 

The President, Vice-President and all civil officers of the United States, shall be 
removed from office on impeachment for, and conviction of, treason, bribery, or 
other high crimes and misdemeanors. (Article 2, section 4.) 

By article 1, section 2, it appears that the House of Representa- 
tives has the sole power of impeachment. By this I understand that 
the House of Representatives, and only the House of Representatives, 
can institute, present, and prosecute impeachments; that they are the 
grand inquest to indict and prosecute the indictment, and that no 
other body has this power. 

The word “ sole” does not qualify the power, but only locates it. 
It makes the House of Representatives the sole agent for instituting 
impeachments. The power is lodged with them, and nowhere else. 
Impeachment is a peculiar function of the House of Representatives 
according to the clause in the Constitution before referred to. If the 
word “exclusive” had been used instead of “solé,” its meaning would 
have been the same. The same word is used in conferring upon the 
Senate the power to try impeachments. They have the“ sole“ or 
exclusive power to try all im hments. This is one of the functions 
of the Senate, and is the function of no other body. The Senate 
acts in the capacity of court reg ngan jury to try and decide all mat- 
ters of law and fact arising in cases of impeachment under the 
Constitution. 

I did not think of looking to the clauses of the first article for the par- 
ties who could be impeached and tried, or for impeachable offenses, 
but able Senators have argued that these are the jurisdictiona 
clauses. It is claim ed that under them the House of Representatives 
have all the powers of impeachment possessed by the House of Com- 
mons in England, by its parliamentary and common law, except as 
restricted by the Constitution; and that the only restriction is as to 
the judgment that may be rendered. 

As to persons and offenses, the common law of England, or rather the 
parliamentary law of England, prevails, and is the rule of action un- 
der our Constitution. Thisis the doctrine boldly proclaimed by some 
of the managers in this case and by many Senators on this floor, I 
cannot subscribe to this doctrine, for it is well known that, by the 
parliamentary law of England, every subject of the realm is liable to 
impeachment, and for any offense, in the discretion of the impeaching 

wer. I do not believe that the bloody code of impeachment in 

‘ngland was incorporated into our Constitution; but I will defer 
further remarks upon this point to another part of my opinion. 

The clause in article 1, section 3, which declares that “judgment 
in cases of impeachment shall not extend further than to removal 
from office, and disqualification to hold and enjoy any office,” &., 
limits the utmost judgment that the Senate can pronounce, namely: 
“removal from office and disqualification to hold office.” The only 
less judgment specified is that of “removal from office,“ as found in 
article 2, section 4. From this I infer that there are only two judg- 
ments that the Senate can impose in cases of impeachment, namely, 
“ removal from office” and “removal from office and disqualification 
to hold and enjoy any office,” &c. 

In both cases there must be removal, and therefore the person tried 
must be an officer, or otherwise he could not be removed. This fact 
would seem to define the persons who can be impeached and tried, 
and to limit the jurisdiction to such persons. Before I had carefully 
studied article 2, section 4, in connection with the clause about judg- 
ment in article 1, section 3, I inferred that there might be a judgment 
less than “removal from office,” and that therefore a person not in 
office might be impeached and tried. I could think of no such judg- 
ments except suspension from office or censure. But suspension would 
work removal, and either House of Congress can censure a person 
withont invoking the power or machinery of impeachment. 

Article 2, section 4, describes the persons who may be impeached, 
and the offenses for which they may be impeached, and this is the 
only part of the Constitution that does in any way designate the 
persons, or the offenses, subject to impeachment. This provision of 
the Constitution is as follows: 

The President, Vice-President and all civil officers of the United States, shall be 
removed from office on impeachment for, and conviction of, treason, bribery, or 
other high crimes and misdemeanors. 

This provision, in my opinion, describes all the persons who can be 
impeached and convicted under the Constitution of the United States ; 
and it is the fountain of jurisdiction. No person can be im or 
convicted unless he be President, Vice-President, or some civil officer of the 

United States. To my mind this is conclusive. The fact that under 
this section the judgment must be “removal from office” is demon- 
strative that a person not in office and not subject to removal can- 
not be tried on articles of im hment. 

It is admitted on all sides that all the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion on the same subject must be taken and construed together. The 
last section is as binding as the first, and the whole must be made to 
harmonize and agree. The fourth section of the second article should 
stand first, for it is the body and substance of impeachment in the 
Constitution. All else describes the functions of the two Houses of 
Congress and the mode of proceeding. The House only can impeach, 


the Senate only can try, &c. When the President is tried the Chief 
Justice shall preside; it shall require two-thirds of the members pres- 
ent to convict, &c., 

But who can be im 
peached and tried, can only be determined by the fo 
the second article. 

I construe and render the Constitution on the subject of impeach- 
ment as follows: 

The President, Vice-President and all civil officers of the United 
States, shall be removed from office on impeachment by the House of 
Representatives for, and conviction by the Senate of, treason, bribery 
or other high crimes and misdemeanors; and judgment in cases of 
et en hg shall not extend further than to removal from office 
and disqualification to hold and enjoy any office of honor, trust, or 
profit under the United States, but the party convicted shall never- 
theless be liable and subject to 3 tip as ana pun- 
ishment according to law. The Senate when sitting for the trial of 
an impeachment shall be on oath or affirmation. When the President 
of the United States is tried the Chief Justice shall preside, and no 
person shall be convicted without the concurrence of two-thirds of 
the members present. 

In this arrangement of the constitutional provisions, on the subject 
of impeachment, I submit that I have in no way changed its mean- 
ing. J bave arranged its provisions in different order and brought 
themall together. I place the fourth section of the second article in 
front, where it belongs. If the Constitution had been arranged in 
this way, by the convention that framed it, there would not be five 
Senators in this Chamber who would claim jurisdiction in this case. 

It is well known that the convention after it had agreed upon the 
provisions of the Constitution referred its work to a committee of 
“detail and arrangement.” That committee arranged the provision 
under different heads. What pertained to the House of Representa- 
tives they arranged under article 1, section 2; what pertained to the 
Senate 2 placed under section 3 of the same article; and what per- 
tained to the President, under article 2, sections 1, 2, 3, and 4. 

No one can give any reason why section 4 of said article was placed 
in this tion, only that the President is the first officer named. I 
contend it would have been better if the provisions on the subject of 
impeachment had been arranged . ee as I have arranged thei. 

wrote out this arrangement before I had opened the Commen- 
taries of Story or Kent, and simply from reading and study of the 
Constitution itself. I previously arranged the clauses of the Consti- 
tution in the order as they now stand, with the fourth section of the 
second article as an exception to the general power of impeachment, 
as claimed by many Senators, but this I soon rejected, If this clause 
is an exception, how broad and universal must be the general power? 
It must embrace every citizen of the United States. This cannot be 
the American doctrine. = 

I was gratified to find my opinion “that only civil officers of the 
United States could be impeached” confirmed by Judge Story, and 
that my construction and rendering of the Constitution was almost 
identical with that of Chancellor Kent. 

I read from Story’s Commentaries on the Constitution, § 789. The 
fourth section of the second article is quoted as follows: 

The Tronan Vice-President and all civil officers of the United States, shall be 
removed from office on impeachment for, and conviction of, treason, bribery, or other 
high crimes and misdemeanors. 


Story then proceeds : 

From this clause it 1 (ore that the remedy by seg Seer mere is strictly confined 
to civil officers of the United States, including the dent and Vice- ident. 
* au respect 1 2 5 oa law and practice of Great * a 

at kingdom all the ‘s subjects, whether peers or commoners, are impeachable 

ti asserted that commoners cannot now be im hed for 


peculiarly 
most proper and have been the most usual ds for this kind of prosecution in 
Parliament. There seems — ina republican government at least, in 
conjining the impeaching power to persons office. 

I will read section 803: 

As it is declared in ono clause of the Constitution that judgment in cases of im- 
8 not extend further than to removal from office and disqualification 

hold any office of honor, trust, or profit under the United States,” and in another 
clause that“ the President, Vice-President and all civil officersof the United States, 
shall be removed from office on impeachment for, and conviction of, treason, bribery, 
or other high crimes or misdemeanors,” it would seem to follow that the Senate, on 
the conviction, were bound in all cases to enter a judgment of removal from o, 
though it has a discretion as to inflicting the punishment of disqualification. 
If, then, there must be a judgment of removal from office, it would seem to follow 
that the ET O EAR Sy e rty was still in office at the time of im- 
8 If he was not, his offense was still liable to be tried and punished in 

o ordinary tribunals of justice. And it might be argued with some force that it 
would be a vain exercise of authority to erar elinquent for animpeachable offense 
when the most ae naires 1 e remedy was given was no longer nec- 
essary or attainable. And although a judgment of disqualification might still be 


peached and tried, and for what they can be im- 
section of 


ronounced, the lan e of the Constitution may create some doubt whether it can 
fe pronounced without <a with a removal from office. There is also 
much force in the remark an t is a proceeding purely of a politieal 


nature. It is not so much designed to punish an offender as to secure the State 
against gross oficial nors. : 
Removal from office is the main object of impeachment, and if tho 
rson has resigned his office that object is accomplished; and, as 
udge Story says, impeachment in such a case would be a vain ex- 
ercise of authority.” If a crime has been committed the party can- 
not escape by resignation of his office, but is subject to be tried and 
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punished in the ordinary courts of justice, and that punishment may 
include perpetual disqualification to hold office. : 

In volume 1, page 289, of his Commentaries, Chancellor Kent, in 
construing and rendering the Constitution of the United States on the 
subject of impeachment, embraces the whole in the following lan- 
guage, putting the fourth section of the second article foremost: 

The President, Vice-President, and all civil officers of the United States may be 
impeached by the House of Representatives for treason, bribery, and other hi 
ie oe emeanors, and upon conviction by the Senate shall be removed 

ce. 

In the opinion of Kent this embraces all that there is of substance 
on this subject in the Constitution. I am confident he is right. 

I now turn to the proceedings of the convention that framed the 
Constitution, and if y am not mistaken they will throw light ee 
the meaning of the provisions on the subject of impeachment. This 
convention commenced its proceedings on the 25th day of May, 1787. 
Ou the 29th of May Mr. Edmund Randolph, of Virginia, offered a series 
of resolutions giving his ideas of the Constitution that should be 
framed. Under the head of the judiciary, and among the powers to 
be conferred upon the Supreme Court, he mentions “impeachments of 
any national officer.” 

On the same day Mr. Charles Pinckney, of South Carolina, submit- 
ted a draft of a federal government which, in many respects, is iden- 
tical with our present Constitution. In article 3 he says: ji 

The House of Delegates shall exclusively possess the power of impeachment. 

This is the exact meaning of the provision in the Constitution as 

nted to the House of Representatives, as I have heretofore claimed. 

n article 10, on the subject of the Supreme Court, he extends its juris- 
diction “to the trial of im hment of officers of the United States.” 

It will be observed that Mr. Randolph contemplated impeachment 
of national officers only, and that Mr. Pinckney contemplated im- 
peachments of officers of the United States, both meaning the same 
thing. On the 13th of June it was moved by Mr. Randolph and sec- 
onded by Mr. Madison— 

That the jurisdiction of the national judiciary shall extend to impeachments of 
any national officer, 

Bear in mind that only officers are mentioned by these leading mem- 
bers of the convention. On the 15th of June Mr. Patterson offer- 
ed propositious for a form of government. In his fourth resolu- 
tion, in relation to the Chief Executive, he provides “ that he shall be 
ineligible a second time, and removable on impeachment and convic- 
tion of malpractice or neglect of duty by Congress, onapplication by 
a majority of the executives of the several States.” In his fifth res- 
olution, providing for a federal judiciary, he says: 

That thejudiciary so established shall have authority to hear and determine in 
the first instance on all impeachments of Federal oficers. 

On the next day Colonel Hamilton submitted a plan of govern- 
ment, the ninth paragraph of which is as follows: 

v Sena and all officers of the United States to be liable to im- 
eee for mal 8 — — and upon conviction to be removed from 
ollice, 

On the 19th of June Mr. Gorham reported, from the committee to 
whom was referred the several plans and propositions,a series of 
resolutions. In the ninth article it is provided that the Executive is 
to be “removable on impeachment and conviction of malpractice or 
neglect of daty.” 

n the thirteenth “impeachment of national officers” is a power 
given to the national judiciary. 

On the 6th of August Mr. Rutledge reported from the same com- 
mittee a draft of a constitution. Article 4, section 6, is as follows: 

The House of Representatives shall have the sole of It 
aan Sas — power of impeachment. 

Article 10, section 2, relates to the Executive, and provides that— 

He shall be removed from his office on impeachment by the House of reet 
atives, and conviction in the Supreme Court of treason, bribery, or corruption. 

Article 11, section 3, provides that the jurisdiction of the Supreme 


Court shall extend “to the trial of impeachments of officers of the F 


United States.” 

This draft of the Constitution, submitted by Mr. Rutledge, was 
under consideration by the convention for several days. Each article 
and section was considered separately. 

On the 27th day of August the following was adopted by the con- 
vention : 

He shall be removed from his office on im t by the House of t- 
atives, and conviction in the Supreme Court 1 1 or 3 

Up to this time no suggestion had been made in the convention to 
give the Senate the power to try impeachments, It had been deter- 
mined to give that power to the Supreme Court. 

On the 4th of September Mr. Brearly, from the committee of eleven, 
reported partially. Paragraph 3 of said report is as follows: 

In the place of the ninth article, first section, to be inserted: The Senate of the 
United States shall have power to try all impeachments; but no person be 
convicted without the concurrence of two-thirds of tly members present.” 

The same report provides that the latter part of the second section, 
tenth article, shall read as follows: 

He shall from his ofice on impeachment b 
ret anh Peace ref the ey paeit and ty thoy e e eee 

The convention proceeded to consider this report by paragraph 
and ou the 8th of September it was agreed to insert, after the wo 


Randolph, Pinckney, 
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“bribery,” in section 2, article 10, “or other high crimes and misde- 


meanors a the United States.” : 

On the same day the following clause was added after the words 
“United States:” 

The Vice-President and other civil officers of the United States shall be removed 
from office on impeachment and conviction as aforesaid. 

On the same day the convention voted to substitute the following 
in place of the first section, ninth article: 

The Senate of the United States shall have power to try all impeachments; but 
no person shall be convicted without the concurrence of two-thirds of the 
present, and every member shall be on oath. 

After this, and on the same day, a committee of five was appointed 
s to revise the style of, and arrange, the articles agreed to by the 

ouse, 

It was not intended that this committee should in any way chan 
the meaning of the provisions of the Constitution as adopted by the 
convention, but only to “revise the style and arrange the articles” 
under proper heads. The fourth section of the second article, as it 
now stands in the Constitution, went to this committee in the fol- 
lowing language: 

He— 

The President— 
shall be removed from his office on impeachment by the House of Representatives 
and conviction by the Senate for treason, bribery, and other high crimes and mis- 
demeanors against the United States. *'* The Vice-President and other civil 
officers of the United States shall be removed from office on impeachment and con- 
viction as aforesaid. 

I wish to place the fourth section of the second article, as it came 
from that committee and now stands, side by side with the article re- 
ferred to them, that all may see that the meaning was not changed. 
The following is the fourth section of the second article: 

The President, hfa tine ror — all — 3 of the United Soe aes shall be 

0 on or, and con ion 1 
high cri, roms ogos eee of, treason, bribery, or other 

The article is made shorter, repetitions are avoided, and some words 
are omitted. Nothing is said of the House of Representatives or 
Senate, for it is provided elsewhere in the Constitution that the House 
of Representatives have the power to im h, and the Senate the 
power to try and convict. The substantial meaning is identically the 
same, and Chancellor Kent was correct in his renduriag of the Con- 
stitution on this subject. 

The committee on style and arrangement made its report on. the 
12th of September, and their draught was not changed on the subject 
of impeachment, except the words “ or affirmation” were added to 
the requirement that Senators should be “on oath” in the trial. No 
person can fail to see that not a word was uttered by any member of 
the convention, and nothing appears in the proceedings, in any way 
implying that e Taare Se was intended to apply to any person un- 
less he was actually in ofice at the time of impeachment; and it is 
manifest that the 8 was only intended as a means forthe 
removal from office of a dangerous, corrupt, and unworthy official. 

“National officers,” “Federal officers,” “officers of the United 
States,” are the only prons mentioned in the plans submitted by 

atterson, and others; and finally the conven- 
tion limited impeachment to the “ President, Vice-President and all 
civil officers of the United States.” How, then, is it possible that a man 
not a President, Vice-President, or a civil officer of the United States 
can be impeached under the Constitution? It is manifest to my mind 
that the person to be impeached must be a civil officer of the United States 
still in office, and that the object of impeachment “is removal from 
office,” to which may be ad in the discretion of the Senate, disqual- 
ification to hold office, &c., under the United States. 

The practice for one hundred years, ever since the adoption of the 
Constitution, has been in accordance with this theory. No person 
has been impeached and tried, under the Constitution, except he was 
at the time of impeachment a civil oficer. In every case where im- 
hment has been attempted and the officer has resigned, even after 
impeachment by the House, the proceedings have instantly stopped, 
except in this single case. This case stands alone. No precedent 
under the Constitution of the United States or of any State can be 
found. The recent case of Governor Ames, of Mississippi, is in point, 
as also the one of Judge Barnard in New York. 

The first case of impeachment under the Constitution of the United 
States was that of William Blount, and the decision of the Senate 
in that case, that they had no jurisdiction to try him “because he 
was not a civil officer of the United States within the meaning of the 
Constitution,” ought to decide this case in the same way, for the truth 
is exactly that. t us refer to the facts in the Blount case. On the 
3d of July, 1797, the President, John Adams, sent to the Senate and 
House of Representatives a message in relation to transactions of 
William Blount, a Senator from Tennessee. I do not intend to go 
fully into the history of this case. It appears, however, that his 
crime, if it was a crime, had no necessary connection with his office 


of Senator. 


On the 7th of July Mr. Sitgreaves, a member of the House, by order 
of the House came to the Senate and impeached William Blount in 
the form now usual in such cases. On the next day, July 8, the Sen- 
ate expelled William Blount from a seat in that body. The articles 
of impeachment were not presented by the Honse till the 7th day of 
February, 1798. After the usual pleas, on the 3d of January, 1799, 
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the Senate sitting as a court of impeachment heard arguments from 
the managers, on the of the House, and counsel for the respond- 
ent, on the question of jurisdiction. The arguments x Oh this ques- 
tion occupied four days; that of Manager Bayard, in favor of juris- 
diction, was very able, and has not been surpassed, if equaled, in 
the trial of the case now under consideration. He contended that 
the House of Representatives had the sole power of impeachment, 


and that the Senate had the sole power to try all impeachments, and 
that these clauses gave jurisdiction to the House toim h, and the 
Senate to try, all persons and for all offenses, that the House of Com- 


mons could impeach and the House of Lords try in England. He 
urged that as there is no description of offenders or the offenses, in 
the Constitution itself, where the power is vested, every offender and 
every offense, impeachable according to the common law of England, 
must be deemed impeachable here; and he alleged that the common- 
law power of impeachment extends to every crime or misdemeanor 
that can be committed by any subject in or out of office. 
This is his language: 


to be any See 7 at common law! And Iam confident, as to this point, the learn- 
ing and liberality of the counsel will save me the trouble of 
tion of authorities, to establish the position that the question of impeachability is a 
uestion of discretion only, with the Commons and Lords. Not that I mean to in- 
sist that the Lords have 1 cognizance of a charge of a capital crime against the 
commoner, but simply all the King's subjects are liable to be impeaced by the 
Commons and tried by the Lords upon charges of high crimes and misdemeanors, 
He then goes on to show how important it would be, under certain 
~circumstances, to impeach a citizen not in office, but of exten- 
sive influence arising from popular arts, from wealth or connections, 
and actuated by strong ambition, if that citizen should by intrigue, 
corruption, or force seek to place himself in the presidential chair or 
some other high office. He contended that absolute and perpetual dis- 
qualification to hold any office, under the Government, would be a 
suitable punishment, and that the same is provided for under the Con- 
stitution. 

Mr. Bayard boldly and frankly accepted the logical consequences 
of his argument, which, I am sorry to say, some of the Senators, who 
hold that the Senate has jurisdiction in case of William W. Belknap, 
shrink from doing. They hold the same construction of the Consti- 
tution, but claim that in England only men in office, or who have 
held office, or who are connected with some official trust, are liable to 
impeachment ; and they seek to limit impeachment to the same classes 
in this country under our Constitution. There is no authority for 
such limitation. All authorities agree with Mr. Bayard in saying, 
„that all the 17 subjects are liable to be impeached and tri 
except only on a charge of a capital crime.” 

On the 10th day of January, 1799, the Senate sitting as a court of 
impeachment voted on the following resolution: 

That William Blount was a civil officer of the United States, within the meaning 


of the Constitution of the United States, and therefore liable to be impeached b; 
the House of Representatives. A 


And the vote stood—yeas 11, nays 14. 

The majority therefore decided against the resolution, or, in other 
words, that a person not a civil officer of the United States, within the 
meaning of the Constitution, and because he is not a civil officer, is not 
liable to be impeached by the House of Representatives. 

On the day following, upon motion, it was determined that— 


The court is of the opinion that the matter alleged in the plea of the defendant 
is sufficient in law to show that this court ought not to hold jurisdiction of the said 
impeachment, and that the said impeachment is dismissed. 

Yeas 14, nays 11. 

The plea was “that he, the said William Blount, is not now a Sen- 
ator and is not an officer of the United States,” &c. 

If the name of William W. Belknap should be substituted for that 
of William Blount, in the resolution voted upon on the 10th of Janu- 
ary, 1799, and a majority of the present court should vote against it, 
as in that case, we should decide against jurisdiction, and that would 
end this case. Precisely the same reason exists in this case, for the 
want of jurisdiction, that existed in the Blount case; namely: that 
Belknap is not, and was not at the time of his impeachment, a “ civil 
officer of the United States, within the meaning of the Constitution 
of the United States,” and for this reason the case should be dis- 
missed, for want of jurisdiction. Did any harm come to the Republic 
becanse William Blount was not disqualified to hold office under the 
United States? He was expelled from the Senate and never returned, 
and never afterward held any office under the United States. 

If Belknap had committed suicide at the same time he resigned the 
office of Secretary of War he would not be more politically dead than 
he is at this moment. 

It will be a vain exercise of power to disqualify him to ever here- 
after hold office under the United States. The people have convicted 
and disqualified him, and from their verdict there is no appeal. Ido 
not know of anything that will scorch and wither a public man more 
than the condemnation of an aroused and indignant people. 

Thomas Jefferson was Vice-President during the trial of William 
Blount, and on the 8th of February, 1798, the day after the articles of 


impeachment were presented to the Senate, he wrote a letter to James 
Madison, from which the following is an extract: 


Articles of impeachment were yesterday given in Blount. But pry 9 Seed 
preliminary questions will arise. Must not afi law settle the oath of the Sen- 
ators, form of pleadings, process against n or goods, &c.? May he not ap- 
pe by attorney! Must he not be tried ya jury? Is a Senator impeachable ? 

an ex-Senator impeachable? You will readily conceive that these questions, to 
bo settled by twenty-nine lawyers, are not likely to come to a speedy e. 

On the 15th of February, the same year, he wrote to Mr. Madison 
again, and the following is what he says on the subject of impeach- 
ment: 


This day the question of the jury in cases of im 
no doubt how it will go. The division of the Senate is 2 and 10; and un- 
der the probable pros; of what it will forever be, I see nothing in the mode of 

8 by im ment but the most formidable weapon for the ee of 

ominant faction that ever was contrived. It would be the most effectual one of 
getting rid of any man whom they consider as dangerous to their views, and I do 
not know that we could count on one-third in an emergency. All depends, then, on 
the House of Representatives, who are the impeachers; and there the majorities 
are of one, two, or three only, and these sometimes one way and sometimes another. 
In a question of pure party they have the majority, and we do not know what cir- 
cumstances 8 up to increase that ity temporarily, if not permanently. 
I know of no solid purpose of t witich the courts law are not equal to, 
and history shows that in has been an engine more of passion 


j ‘ 
Again, on the 22d of February, Jefferson writes to Mr. Madison as 
follows: 


Yon will see in the papers the ground on which the introduction of the jury into 
the trial by impeachment was advocated by Mr. Tazewell and the fate of the ques- 
tion. Reailer's motion, which I inclose ee will probably be amended and estab- 
lished, soas to declare a Senator mirari A e, absolntely; and yesterday an opinion 
was declared that not only ofisersof the State governments, but private citizen 
of the United States are im; Whether they will think this the time to make 
the declaration I know not, but if they n Akanse ere dh bries reni 
than two votes north of the Potomac against the universality of the impeaching power. 


I would here state that there was not a single vote south of the 
Potomac in favor of jurisdiction in the Blount case. 


Mr. Madison, who is regarded as the father of the Constitution, re- 


plies to Mr. Jefferson in a letter dated March 2, 1793, What he says 
upon the subject of impeachment is as follows: 


Mr. Tazewell's is really an able one in defense of his proposition to asso- 
ciate juries with the Senate in cases of im ent. His views of the subj 
are so new to me that I ought not to decide on them without more e: ion 
I bave had time for. My impression has always been that impeachments were 
somewhat sui generis and excluded the use of juries. The terms of the amendment 
to the Constitution are indeed and Mr. T. has given them, as the Fenol say, 
amendment to the case of impeachments would not push his doctrine farther than 
he himself would be 3 it. 

It would seem also that the reservation of an ordinary trial by jury must strongl 
imply that an impeachment was not to be a trial by jury, removal and di: 
tended f 
executive influence from the choice of juries? Or would juries armed with the 
im er, and under the influence of an unim: ble tribunal, be less 
formidable the power as hitherto understood 
of this power is the most e e novelty that has been 
cially coming from a quarter that denies the N of a Senator. Hardy 

these inn 1 venture yet to hold this inéon- 


hment comes on. There is 


In this extract Mr. Madison says that im hments were “intended 
chiefly for officers in the executive line.” There is no doubt it was in- 
tended exclusively for executive and judicial “officers” of the United 
States. It is well known that Mr. Madison was a leading member of 
the convention that framed the Constitution, and no man knew bet- 
ter than he did, ten years after the work was done, the intended mean- 
ing of the Constitation. In commenting upon the power claimed in 
the Blount case, which was precisely like that claimed in the present 
one, Mr. Madison says: 

The universality of thia power is the most extravagant novelty that haz yet been 


It is here implied that no such idea ever entered into the minds of 
the framers of the Constitution, and that of all the norelties this is 
the most ezt t. I place the opinion of James Madison against 
that of all the Senators who believe in the universal power of impeach- 
ment. 

Bearing upon this subject, Mr. Jefferson, on the 18th day of August, 
1799, wrote to Edward Mandolpb, a leading member of the constitu- 
tional convention, as follows: 

Of all the doctrines that have been broached by the Federal Government, the 
novel one, of the common law bear n force and cognizable as an existing law in 
their courts, is to me the most formidable. All their other assumptions of foo yritan 
powers have been in the detail. The bank law, the ition 


ali Hadisenin en aede alha Soe” sirg 
act, alien act, the ws 
certain parts of the stamp act, &c., have been solita: 


up the subject, and I have carefully perused and considered 
to me. = * * 


I think it will be of im when you come to the proper point 
tray at full 41 — E new doctrine that the a 
the law of the United States, and that their courts have, of course, j co- 
extensive with that law; that is to say, general over all cases and pors pa 
heavens! who could have conceived in 1789 that within ten years we 
ve to combat such wind-mills? 


I have quoted from this letter of Jefferson’s to show that the power 
to pass the alien and sedition laws was claimed under the common 
law of England, “as the universality of the impeaching power” is 
now claimed by those who hold that the Senate has jurisdiction in 
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this case, and to show that Jefferson thought there was great danger 

to the liberties of the people in such unfounded e ot YH 

you say there can be no abuse of this power? I auswer in high 
arty times, when the passions of men are aroused, there is great 
anger. 

Mr. Jefferson says, as before quoted : 

I see nothing in the mode of proceeding by impeachment but the most formid- 
able weapon for the purposes of dominant faction that ever was contrived. 

If the power is confined to persons in office, the cases will be com- 
paratively few, of a factious or partisan character; but if you take in 
the leaders of parties, who are seeking office, or laboring for the suc- 
cess of their party, the temptations to disqualify them me dan- 

rous in the extreme. 

Let us look at a few cases that might have arisen in our history, if 
Os power of impeachment, as now claimed, had been sup to 
exist, 

Soon after Mr. Monroe became President hostilities broke out with 
the Creek and Seminole Indians, occupying a part of Georgia and 
Florida, As commander of the southern mili district, General 
Jackson was ordered to take the field against the hostile tribes; and 
as many of the number took refuge in Florida, where they were be- 
lieved to be conntenanced if not aided by the Spaniards, the general 
deemed it his duty to enter Florida with his Army, and take posses- 
sion of Saint Mark’s and Pensacola. He also seized and had tried by 
court-martial, two Englishmen, Arbuthnot and Ambrister, who were 
charged with eggs ee inciting the Indians in their depredations 
upon our people. ey were both found guilty and hung. 

These proceedings caused the President great anxiety. They were 
considered in cabinet council and condemned and disavowed by every 
member except Mr. Adams, A paper was drawn up and made public 
that in entering Florida General Jackson had acted without authority, 
and upon his own responsibility ; and it was decided that the places 
taken should be immediately evacuated. This condemnation of Gen- 
eral Jackson roused his fiery temper, and his friends took up his 
cause. The subject was brought before Congress by Mr. Cobb, a per- 
sonal friend of Mr. Crawford, who introduced a resolution in the 
House of Representatives condemning General Jackson’s proceed- 
ings, upon which a very acrimonious, irritating, and prolonged de- 
bate arose. 

It was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, a majority of 
whom made a report severely censuring General Jackson, while the 
minority repo that he deserved the of the country. Upon 
a final vote the general’s conduct was approved—100 to 70, 

The papers communicated by the President on this subject to the 
Senate were referred to a committee of five. Three of this commit- 
tee made a report severely condemning General Jackson’s proceed- 
ings, while the minority justified them. No vote was taken on the 
report in the Senate. 

he debates in Congress on this subject cansed great animosity 
among members during the whole session. Now, su General 
Jackson had been im 
of power,” as Mr. ison calls it, what would have been the con- 
sequences? Dangerous in the extreme. Civil discord unprecedented 
would have been the result. Had he been disqualified from holding 
office, he would never have been President, unless he had reached that 
position through revolution, which would not have been unlikely. 

When John Quincy Adams was elected President, Henry Clay, who 
favored him, was charged with bargain and corruption, a charge 
which his enemies persisted in 2 as long as he lived. He was 
the great and favorite leader of the whig party. Suppose that he had 
been impeached, convicted, and disqualified, what would have been 
the consequences? Discord, and possibly revolution. These were 
possible cases, if there had been the necessary majorities. Many 
others of less prominence might be cited. 

We have in New Hampshire to-day a flagrant case, an ex-governor, 
not one year out of his seat, usurped authority and violated the con- 
stitution of the State,so as to change the political character of the 
State senate. He gave certificates to two men not elected, and stifled 
the votes of the people, His action led almost to revolution. He 
was censured severely by the house of representatives; but under 
this new doctrine of “ universality of impeachment” he can now be 
impeached, and deservedly so, as far as his offense is concerned. But 
I counsel no such procedure. We have the necessary majority in 
each house to impeach and convict him, but the people have already 
condemned him, and I would not invoke this doubtful and danger- 
ous power, as it would inflame p passions and disturb the peace 
of an orderly and law-abiding people. 

We have recently had a civil war in thiscountry. The proceeding 
of im hment was not invoked to reach any of the leaders of the 
rebellion. If this “universality of power” had prevailed, some Sen- 
ators on this floor, and I speak it with no dis t, might have been 
disqualified from holding office, and a two- vote of each House 
of Con could not have relieved them, ' 


This impeaching power might have been carried to a very great ex- 
tent. The power as now claimed would have embraced all the officers 
who deserted from the Army and Navy of the United States, all the 
citizens who were officers in the confederate army, and all the soldiers 
who enlisted to fight against their country, for they had all committed 
treason. By the fourteenth amendment those who had taken an oath 
to support the Constitution of the United States, and aided the rebell- 


hed for his conduct under “ the universality | P 


ion, were disqualified to hold any office; but by a special provision 
their disabilities might be removed, by a vote of two-thirds of each 
House of Congress. 

Let us not seek for dangerous and doubtful powers in the Constitu- 
tion, for the sole purpose of disqualifying private citizens from hold- 
ing office; but if they have committed crimes, let us leave them to 
the courts, which can punish them to the full extent of the magni- 
tude of their offenses, in their persons, property, and also disqualify 
them from ever holding office under the United States. 

The courts can do more in the case of W. W. Belknap than the 
Senate can do, and therefore there is no danger that he will escape 

unishment. The statute authorizes the court to disqualify him from 
olding office, and also to impose fine and imprisonment. 

I think there is danger in the exercise of this doubtful power. 
If the people of this country should ever fall upon turbulent and 
revolutionary times, and party passions be hammered to whitest heat, 
I do say, with Mr. Jefferson, that I see nothing in this kind of im- 

chment “but the most formidable weapon for the purposes of 

ominant faction that ever was contrived.” “It would be the most 

effectual one for getting rid of any man considered dangerous to their 
views. 

Would it be well to have in this country ten, fifteen, or one hundred 

werful men, who have been leaders in their party, disqualified for 

ife to hold office? Would they be good citizens, would their friends 
acquiesce in such judgment? We did not think so when we removed 
your disabilities, honored and respected Senators. [Referring to 
NSOM, GORDON, and others whose disabilities have been removed.] 
No! Rather that every citizen should feel that this is his country, 
his flag; that its interests are his interests, its glory his glory; that 
its Constitution and laws protect him in his equal rights and privi- 
leges ; that all together we may honor, love, and defend our country, 


Mr. CoNKLING, Mr. LOGAN, Mr. KELLY, and Mr. STEVENSON also 
delivered opinions, which have not been furnished for publication.] 


THURSDAY, June 1, 1876. 


At one o’clock p. m. the managers on the part of the House of Rep- 
resentatives (with the exception of Mr. LAPHAM and Mr. Hoar) ap- 
peared and were conducted to the seats provided for them. 

The respondent 5 with his counsel, Mr. Carpenter. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Pursuant to order, legislative and 
executive business will be suspended, and the Senate will proceed to 
the consideration of the articles of impeachment exhibited by the 
House of 1 against William W. Belknap, late Secretary 
of War. e Secretary will notify the House of 3 
that the Senate is ready to proceed in the trial, the managers being 


resent. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore, (at one o’clock and ten minutes p. m.) 
The Sergeant-at-Arms will make proclamation. 

The usual proclamation was made by the Sergeant-at-Arms. 

The Secretary read the journal of the proceedings of the Senate sit- 
os e May 29, for the trial of the impeachment of William 

y nap. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate is now ready to proceed 
with the trial. On the question of jurisdiction raised by the plead- 
ings in this trial, it is ordered by the Senate sitting for the trial of the 
articles of impeachment preferred by the Honse of Representatives 
against William W. Belknap, late Secretary-of War, that the demurrer 
of said William W. Belknap to the replication of the House of Rep- 
resentatives to the plea to the jurisdiction filed by said Belknap be, and 
the same hereby is, overruled; and, it being the opinion of the Senate 
that said plea is insufficient in law and that said articles of impeach- 
ment are sufficient in law, it is therefore further ordered and adjudged 
that said plea be, and the same hereby is, overruled and held for 
naught. The Secretary will make the proper entry upon the journal. 
Frais WHYTE. Mr. President, I offer the order which I send to the 

air. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the order 


ro F 
i The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Ordered, That W. W. Belknap is e e to plead further or answer the 
articles of impeachment within ten days this date. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Mr. President and Senators: This court gave us 
two days to prepare for the ent of the question of jurisdiction, 
the decision of which occupied the court for about three weeks. I 
am certain that our argument did not perplex the court more than 
the decision of the court has perplexed us. And under the cireum- 
stances I trust the court will give us some time for reflection. The 
order offered by the Senator from Maryland is peremptory— 

Or That W. W. Belknap is hereby ordered to plead or answer the 
Wee impeachment within ten days from this dats, ie 

This order assumes that Mr. Belknap is compellable to answer fur- 
ther. Whether this be so or not deserves examination. By the old 
common law an issue of fact found upon a plain abatement was final 
in cases of misdemeanors. Whether this was so where the issue joined 
was one of law merits examination. 
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One of my associates, Mr. Blair, is necessarily ont of town. The 
other, Judge Black, is confined to his room by illness. And before de- 
termining what steps should next be taken on the part of the respond- 
ent, I desire a consultation with my associates. 

By way of showing the necessity for such consultation let me refer 
to some of the questions which arise at the present time. 

The defendant first pleaded to the jurisdiction of this court. The 
managers filed a replication, to which the respondent demurred; and 
the managers joined in the demurrer, 

The rule is that each pleading must answer the precedingone. The 
replication, if sufficient in law, was a valid answer tothe plea. The 
validity of the replication in matter of law was put in issue by our 
demurrer. And had the court upon the demurrer held the replication 
bad, then the court would have looked back to the plea itself to see 
whether or not it was sufficient in law; and if it had found the plea 
to be bad, then the court would have held in favor of the prosecution ; 
upon the principle that a bad replication is as good as the bad plea 
to which it is a response. But in this case the court overruled our 
demurrer to the replication, thus holding the replication a sufficient 
answer to the plea. Was there therefore any necessity forthe court 
to go back through the record and pass Spon the sufficiency of prior 
pleadings? The plea to the jurisdiction having been answered by a 
replication which the court held good by overruling our demurrer to 
it, what was the necessity for the court to go back through the rec- 
ord? The only question raised by the plea was the jurisdiction of 
this court over the respondent; and whether or not the prosecution 
was entitled to a final judgment, or whether the judgment should be 

deat ouster, is a question to be examined. 
ut I submit with great confidence that the question of sufficiency 
in law of the articles of impeachment was not before the court; and 
that after judgment upon the question of jurisdiction, of respondeat 
ouster, the respondent was at liberty to begin his defense, as he might 
have done without questioning the jurisdiction. 

In case on indictment, when the defendant challenges the jurisdic- 
tion of the court, and fails to make good his objection, he is remitted 
to every privilege he would have possessed if he had commenced his 
defense with questioning the jurisdiction; that is, he may move to 
quash, or he may plead in bar, or plead the general issue. 

If I were compelled alone to take the responsibility in this case I 
should plead no further, but leave the managers to their own course; 
and in that case would not the managers be entitled to move for final 
judgment? This would be so, I think, had the issue been one of fact 
only. But here there was an issue of law and several issues of fact, 
all of which the court has disposed of by the order just entered. 

We have appeared and pleaded, and if the court have held our de- 
fense insufficient, may we not stand upon it, without filing further 
pleadings? My impression is that the next step to be taken is for the 
managers to move for jad ent, after which we could move for leave 
to plead further, which I have no doubt the court would grant. 

All this, of course, is upon the supposition that the court has over- 
ruled the plea to the jurisdiction. The order declaring the jurisdic- 
tion was not concurred in by two-thirds of the Senators present. That 
is less than two-thirds of the Senate think there is jurisdiction to con- 
vict the respondent. 

Manifestly a court which has not jurisdiction to convict has no jone: 
diction to try the respondent; and such pretended trial would be 
wholly extrajudicial. No witness could be indicted for false swear- 
ing at such trial, nor punished for contempt for not obeying à sub- 


pena, 

It therefore becomes a very important question to be settled by the 
respondent’s counsel, whether any, and if any what, further steps 
should be taken on the part of the respondent. Au order has been 
entered in the record, as an order of the court, overruling the plea to 
the jurisdiction. But the journal of the proceedings shows that thirty- 
five Senators concurred in the order, and twenty-two dissented. 

Speaking for myself only, (not having consulted with my col- 
leagnes,) I maintain that upon the whole record the order is void, for 
the reason that it was not concurred in by two-thirds of the Sen- 
ators present and voting. Suppose acase in the Supreme Court, where 
only a majority of the judges need concur in the judgment; and sup- 
pose the record to show that only four judges concurred in the judg- 
ment while five dissented, but the minority directed the clerk to enter 
the judgment or order as the act of the court and he should do so 
and certify it as sach under the seal of the court. It is manifest, I 
think, that such judgment, if the dissent of the majority ap of 
record, would be absolutely void; and would be so declared by any 
court where the judgment should come in question collaterally. I 
think this judgment is in the same category. 

But whether it is better for the respondent to move to vacate the 
order for this reason, or demur to the articles, and if the demurrer 
shall be overruled go ota the form of a trial and give to the 
country the evidence on his behalf, is a question so important to the 
respondent that I do not wish to determine it without consultation 
with my colleagues. If this was the trial of an ordinary cause, I 
should have no hesitation. I should stop here. And if I wason trial 
myself, in this cause, I should stop here, confident that no Senator 
would vote for my conviction who believed that the court had no 
jurisdiction. 

Now the question whether we shall plead further is one as to which 


I wish opportunity to consult with my colleagues jane I hope no 


order will be passed to-day which will preclude us 
course as, on consultation, we may deem advisable. 

The question of the sufficiency in law of the articles themselves lias 
not been raised by a demurrer thereto, has not been argued by either 
side, nor submitted to the court. The only question raised, 
or submitted was the question of jurisdiction of the defendant; that 
is, whether the court had power to pass upon the sufficiency of the 
articles, or take any other step whatever in the cause. Had the 
court affirmed jurisdiction, (as I claim it has not,) then we could have 
moved to quash the articles, or demurred to them, or joined issue for 
trial. Ido not hesitate to affirm that none of these articles, with pos- 
sibly one exception, state the necessary facts to constitute a good in- 
dictment. Mere rhetoric and denunciation will not do. It is not 
enough to say that the defendant has been guilty of high crimes and 
misdemeanors; but the articles must state every fact which is an ele- 
mentof crime, And although the same strictness of pleading has not 
been required in cases of im mt as in ordinary criminal canses, 
yet every fact relied upon to constitute the crime must be stated; 
and on the trial the proof cannot go beyond the averments of the 
articles. In the several impeachment trials in this country defend- 
ants have not resorted to formal pleadings, In Blount’s case his re- 
sponse was more like an answer to a bill in chancery than a pleadin 
in a criminal cause. It was a plea to the jurisdiction, a demurrer, an 
answer, all in one. 

But I assume that where the respondent chooses to avail himself of 
formal and particular pleading, which the experience of a thousand 
years has shown to be essential to the protection of innocence, this 
court will not deny the right, at least without a hearing. 

I, therefore, assume that the court, on its attention being called to 
the very sweeping terms of this order, will of its own motion vacate 
80 muah of it as holds that the articles of impeachment are sufficient 
in law. 

The sufficiency in law of the articles is as material to the convic- 
tion of the respondent as is the truth in point of fact of the matters 
therein charged. Before there can be a conviction several things 
must be established. 

First. That the defendant, in fact, has done, or omitted to do, cer- 
tain things; 

Second. That the things he has done or omitted constitute a crime; 

Third. And not merely a crime, but a high crime or misdemeanor, 
meriting impeachment; and 

Fourth. That the respondent is subject to impeachment, and this 
court has jurisdiction over him for the hearing and determination of 
this canse. 

If any one of these elements be wanting, there can be no convic- 
tion. And of course,as soon as any one of these propositions is estab- 
lished in favor of the e fe he is entitled to an acquittal. I 
think the point as to jurisdiction has been determined in his fayor, 
inasmuch as more than one-third of the Senate has declared against 
jurisdiction. But what course we ought to take as a matter of ex- 
pediency ; whether we should move to vacate the order altogether 
and that the respondent be dismissed; or demur to the articles; and 
if demurrer is overruled, answer to the merits and go to trial, should 
only be determined after consultation of the respondent’s counsel. 

I repeat, if acting for myself, I should take no further step, but 
abide final ju ent. Every judgment implies a declaration that the 
court has jurisdiction to render it. In cases of impeachment, when a 
Senator rises and votes guilty he thereby affirms the jurisdiction of 
the court to pronounce final judgment; the commission by the re- 
spondent of acts constituting a crime, and a high crime; and the 
regularity of all prior pro ngs in the cause. No Senator can vote 
guilty, unless he believes there is not only guilt but jurisdiction to 
try and punish. I have mentioned these e not to argue 
them but to show that they arise fairly at this time, and are of such 
importance as to justify us in asking a reasonable time to consider 
them, before we are compelled to act. 

Mr. Manager LORD. Mr. President and Senators, one question 
which the learned counsel has discussed before you the managers do 
not feel authorized to discuss while the order of this Senate remains. 
By its order the demurrer to the replication of the House of Repre- 
sentatives is overruled, the plea of the defendant is overruled and 
held for naught, and the articles of impeachment are held sufficient. 
Now, apprehending Bape this order has been made upon due consid. 
eration, that the Senators understood all these pleadings and made 
this order in that view, we do not feel called upon, I repeat, to discuss 
the questions pertaining thereto until some motion is made to change 
the order; aa if such a motion should be made, if the Senate, after 
this deliberation and after this carefully prepared order, takes into 
consideration the question whether it will change its order, then the 
managers will desire to be heard. 

On the point which the counsel has suggested, practically, that a 
two-thirds vote is necessary on the question of jurisdiction, that Sen- 
ators who voted that this court had not jarisdiction must therefore 
on the final vote, when the question is put, “Did this defendant take 
$1,500 on a given occasion and for such a purpose?” say “ Not pailty,? 
because of their views in re to jurisdiction—on this point I say we 


m taking such 


shall be prepared to show that there is nothing whatever in the sug- 
gestion; in fact, that the whole practice of courts of impeachment 
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has been in contravention of it; that the Constitution itself prevents 
any such possibility. Therefore when this question is raised in some 
proper form we shall desire to be heard upon it. 

The counsel makes another suggestion, that if he stops here the 
managers would be compelled to move, or could move for judgment. 
This is not according to the rule of the Senate. The rule of the Sen- 
ate provides exactly the contrary; that this point may be in the 
minds of Senators who have not recently looked at the rule, I will 
read a portion of it: - 

If the accused, after service, shall fail to appear, either et g spe or by attorney, 
on the day so fixed therefor as aforesaid. 8 „ Shall fail to file his answer 
to such articles of impeachment, the trial proceed, nevertheless, as upon a 
plea of not guilty. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Pardon the interruption; but that is where 
there is no pleading on the part of the defendant. i 

Mr. Manager LORD. There is now no pleading on the part of the 
defendant ; by the order of the Senate not only is his demurrer to the 
replication overruled, but his plea that he puts in to the articles is 

ectually held for naught. It stands therefore tray | as if no 

lea were in at all. Under the order of the Senate there is nothing 
fore this tribunal now excepting the articles of impeachment ; 
therefore there is no answer, actual or constructive. The defendant 
appears in person and by counsel; as there is no answer in this case 
ore the 8 all that the managers can do, at the proper time, is 

to move to proceed with the trial “as upon the plea of not guilty.” 

One other suggestion, We apprehend that the trne object of all 
trials, civil or criminal, is to reach the merits at the earliest moment. 
The defendant here stands accused by impeachment, having been a 
high officer of the Government, of certain crimes and misdemeanors. 
He has put in one dilatory plea, and that has oceupied all this time, 
He now pro after this Senate has so deliberately entered this 
order, after it, having examined all the pleadings, has found these 
articles of impeachment sufficient, to try again in that direction; he 
proposes to demur to the articles of impeachment; and while I can- 
not, perhaps, strictly call a demurrer a plea, yet, in a broader sense, it 
is. The defendant proposes another dilatory proceeding; I may call 
it properly another dilatory plea. And how many shall he have? 
It is absolutely in the discretion of the Senate whether to give him 
this privilege or not. It is in the discretion of any court of civil or 
criminal jurisdiction, unless controlled by statutory law. 

This defendant accused of these high crimes, after having by his 
dilatory plea occupied weeks of time, seeks further delay; after this 
court, under rules which are broader and more liberal than in other 
courts in regard to pleadings, has deliberately overruled his demurrer, 
deliberately held his plea for naught, and that the only pleading be- 
fore this tribunal is the pleading called the “articles of impeach- 
ment,” and after this court has solemnly adjudged that these articles 
are sufficient, the defendant by his learned counsel asks von to g 
back into the courts of law, for rules not binding even there; he 
wants you to adopt the rules which he says are held in criminal courts, 
and give him the right, under all the circumstances of this case, to 
put in this further dilatory plea, because he says what? That he 
could go into a criminal court and take up these articles of impeach- 
ment, and one by one satisfy the tribunal that the pleading would 
not be good as an indictment. What if he could, and what if the 
technical rule availed here? It nevertheless is in the discretion of 
this court whether it will allow him again to stand on a technical 
point instead of proceeding to the merits. I apprehend it is an ap- 
peas which will not be favored by the Senate. I apprehend this 

nate sitting as a court of impeachment will hardly take the posi- 
tion, after this deliberate order, that it will open the whole case 
again, and for what? Not from a sense of justice to the defendant ; 
not for the 1 of ascertaining the truth; but simply that learned 
counsel skilled in the criminal courts may stand in this angust tri- 
bunal and urge that these articles of impeachment have not all the 
words and phraseology which he thinks wonld be neeessary in a court 
of criminal jurisdiction to maintain an indictment. 

I will not now discuss the question whether the articles of impeach- 
ment are sufficient. The counsel himself has confessed the rule that 
pleadings in this court are entirely distinct and separate as to mere 
technical rules from pleadings in ordinary criminal proceedings. 
This court has a broader range; it has an easier path in its high juris- 
diction to reach the merits, and therefore I may say, with alles t 
to this tribunal, that it would be a most extraordinary proceeding, 
in the judgment of the managers, for this court, without claim of 
any possible injustice to the defendant, to open this case for another 
dilatory plea instead of requiring him to go to trial upon the merits. 

My colleague, Mr. MCMAHON, desires to make a statement. 

Mr. Manager McMAHON. Before the counsel resumes his argu- 
ment, I desire to call his attention to the fact that he has himself in- 
vited the decision of the Senate asit has been made. In his argument, 
to be found on page 64 of the Recor», I find the following: 

I shall endeavor to maintain the following propositions: 

1. That articles of impeachment cannot be entertained against a private citizen 
in Ca Pare whatever; 

2, t wherever articles of impeachment are exhibited, they must set forth 


every fact essential to constitute a high crime or misdemeanor, every fact neces- 
sary to bring the case within the juriediction of the court; and 


3. That the issues of facts arising upon the plea in abatement are immaterial. 
After proceeding to discuss these questions, in finally summing up 


the case I find on page 71 that the gentleman uses the following lan- 
guage: 
And I think it would have been safe for us to demur to the articles; but not 
ishing to take risks upon a technical construction, we thought it safer to plead 


wishing 
aflirmatively the fact that the ent was not holding any office at the time of 
impeachment. Undoubtedly, toany plea of the respondent iu confession and avoid- 
ance of the articles, the prosecution might bave replied in confession and avoid- 
ance; but notso to a plea which in substance is a denial of any fact which should 
have been stated in the articles to show jurisdiction. If the articles themselves are 
deficiont in not stating any fact m to entire jurisdiction, iyapa of the 
offense and the offender, then this court never om red jurisdi 

It results from the fact that this court has only a special jurisdiction, that the 
first pleading must show a case within jarisdiction. 


I think that after having invited the court to that particular ques- 
tion and to the discussion not simply of the fact, it is fair to presume 
that the Senate considered the facts which bear upon the question of 
jurisdiction, and also the facts which bear upon the character of the 
crime therein alleged. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Mr. President. 

Mr. THURMAN. I should like to know what is to be the rule of 
the Senate in regard to the discussion of each matter. The Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. WHYTE] has offered au order 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will remind the Senator 
that debate is not in order. 

Mr. THURMAN. I do not wish to debate, but I want to know the 
rule of the Senate on this subject. I want to know whether there is 
to be an unlimited discussion of counsel and managers on every order 
that is offered by a Senator. In my judgment it is all irregular. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will 

Mr. CARPENTER. If the court will hear me a moment on that 
point 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will state in reply to the 
Senator from Ohio that the Chair was holding under the rule that each 
of the parties is entitled to one hour’s debate on any motion or order 
submitted. 

Mr. THURMAN. What! Upon an order offered by a Senator? 
en PRESIDENT pro tempore. The right of discussion is given to 

e parties, 

Mr. THURMAN. There is no order offered by the parties. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Mr. President, can I proceed ? 

The PRESIDENT pro 2 The counsel will proceed. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Mr. ident and Senators, this is the second 
time that I have been reproached in this case with being a “criminal 
lawyer.” By this epithet I 1 the managers mean to accuse me 
of more or less familiarity with the rules and practice which the ju- 
dicial courts, after centuries of experience, have established for the 

rotection of the innocent, and the separation of truth from false- 
1 5 in the administration of criminal justice. This I accept as a 
compliment, though probably not so intended. The defending of per- 
sons accused of crime (always entitled under our law to the presump- 
tion that they are innocent until proved to be guilty) cannot be con- 
sidered discreditable to any member of the profession, when we know 
from history that from Socrates down, through all the ages, excellent 
and upright men have been falsely convicted, because they had not 
advocates versed in the law and familiar with the principles and rules 
of evidence, and of the requisite nerve and force to stand up against 
popular prejudice and clamor, or judicial e eae and tyranny, and 
establish before the world their innocence. I understand the man- 
agers to disclaim being criminal lawyers; and I might retort that no 
one should be 8 to prosecute a citizen in a criminal court 
who is not familiar with and obedient to the rules and practice of such 
courts, 

The honorable manager [Mr. Lorp] claims that this court is ex- 
empt from adherence to rules of pers and the methods of judicial 
tribunals; and that, in reaching its conclusions, it may proceed with 
the freedom of the wind, which bloweth where it listeth.” So is a 
mob on the Rocky Mountains, administering Lynch law upon a sup- 

murderer; and the mob could as fairly pretend to be exercising 
judicial power, as could this august tribunal while denying the prin- 
ciples and overstepping the limits of the law. 

The manager who last spoke has referred to my remarks on a former 
occasion, to show that I intended to submit the sufficiency in law of 
the articles of impeachment,—a subject which I did not at all discuss. 
If by saying that the articles must be sufficient in law to sustain a 
conviction, Í submitted the question of their sufficiency to the court 
at that time, then by saying that not only must the articles be suf- 
ficient in law, but must be proved true in fact, I submitted the ques- 
tion of the guilt or innocence of the respondent at the same time. 
If what I said authorized the court to pass upon the sufficiency of 
the articles—a question not argued on either side, then the court 
might as well have passed upon the Yering of guilt or innocence at 
the same time. I was discussing nothing but the question of juris- 
diction. It is true I did say that, inasmuch as the articles described 
the respondent as late Secretary of War, perhaps we might safely 
have demurred to them; but, for reasons which I stated, we thought 
it safer to plead affirmatively the fact that the respondent was not 
holding any office when he was impeached. The manager says the 
articles of im hment were before the court. I deny that the ques- 
tion of their legal sufficiency was before the court on the argument 
of the single question whether the court had jurisdiction to pass apon 
their sufficiency. It was claimed by one of the managers on that 
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argument, if Iremember aright, that the truth of the articles must 
be assumed, for the purposes of that argument. In other words, the 
question was, whether, conceding everything stated in the articles, 
the court had jurisdiction to try the respondent. 

The question raised by onr pleadings,—and submitted by our argu- 
ment,—was, not whether the articles were true, or in point of forth 
and substance, sufficient to show an ape Sey Seg erime,—but whether 


the respondent conld be impeached after he was out of office. The 
truth and sufficiency of our plea was conceded by the managers when 
they filed a replication. To their replication we demurred. That 
undoubtedly submitted to the court the sufficiency of the plea as well 
as the replication. And if the court had held the replication bad, 
then, going back, they might have held the plea bad. But if the 
court, as appears by the order entered, held the replication good, by 
overruling our demurrer to it, then it was wholly immaterial whether 
the plea was good or bad, because it was dis of by a good repli- 
cation. As I understand the rule, it is only in case the party demur- 
ring is entitled to judgment on the particular point raised by his de- 
murrer, that the court look back to see whether his former pleadings 
have been defective. 

Sap an indictment in a criminal court, and the defendant at 
the trial to plead to the array of the petit jury. This might lead to 
a succession of pleadings terminating in a demurrer. Would this 
demurrer raise the 3 of the sufficiency in law of the indict- 
ment, and the pleas in bar by the defendant, which had not been de- 
murred tof Undoubtedly such demurrer would raise the question 
of the sufficiency of all the pleadings relating to the particular sub- 
ject—the qualifications of that jury. So, in this case, the demurrer 
compelled the court to inspect all the pleadings touching the ques- 
tion of the jurisdiction of the conrt; and nothing else. And this 
question settled in favor of jurisdiction, the respondent should be 
permitted to commence his defense as he would have done if the 
jurisdiction had not been disputed. 

Mr, THURMAN, I wish to submit a question for counsel to answer. 

The PRESIDENT pro t e. The question will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

As upon a demurrer the court must go back to the first defect, how 
could the court overrule the demurrer without deciding that the arti- 
cles are sufficient? 

Mr. CARPENTER. The first defect was the demurrer to a good 
replication ; the court held the replication good by overruling the 
demurrer toit. If the replication was held l, of course it disposed 
of the plea, and ended the question of arisfietion. 

Now, if the court please, I do not wish to spend time unnecessarily. 
I know the Senate is pressed with legislative business. Knowing such 
would be the case, we moved a continuance to the next session of the 
Senate. But the court unanimously denied this motion, thus order- 
ing the trial to proceed. We are therefore not responsible for the 
embarrassment which this trial must necessarily cause to legislative 
business, And I assume that no Senator will wish to deny us the 
privileges necessary to a proper defense, and the time necessary for 
preparation, but will accord us a full and atient hearing upon every 
question involved in this case; especially as most of the questions 
are now presented for the first time, and by their determination 
precedents will be made for all time, binding npon all men. 

And now I ask that you will give us until Monday next to deter- 
mine, as counsel, what step onght next to be taken on behalf of the 
respondent ;—determine whether we will moye to vacate the order 
just entered, upon the ground that it was not passed with the con- 
currence of two-thirds of the Senators present; or whether we will 
demur, and if the demurrer shall be overruled, answer, and go to final 
hearing and raise there all the questions which enter into a final 
judgment. That we can raise these questions on a final hearin „ is 
clear, because it cannot be maintained that any question upon which 
conviction depends can be eliminated from such final determination 
by the action of less than the constitutional majority of two-thirds. 
Otherwise a mere majority of the Senate might defeat the constitu- 
tional provision. 

In these cases of impeachment, if a mere majority can settle the 
question of jurisdiction, so a mere majority, by overruling a demur- 
rer to the articles, can determine that the acts alleged to have been 
done or omitted by the respondent constitute in law a high crime or 
misdemeanor within the meaning of the Constitution; leaving the 
final judgment to rest only upon questions of fact or at the final 
hearing, none of these questions having been disposed of, some mas- 
ter tactician might first move a resolution declaring that the respond- 
ent had done or omitted the acts cha: and if sastained by a mere 
majority, might claim that the facts were settled, and that the final 
judgment must rest upon the question of law whether such facts 
amounted to a high crime or misdemeanor. a 

In briefer and gees terms, no conviction can take place under 
this provision of the Constitution, unless two-thirds of the Senators 
concur in regard to every element necessary to conviction, and first 
and conspicuous among these, must be the question of 1 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. President, I wish to inquire whether it would 
be in order now to move to adjourn to a day certain, or whether the 
order should be properly that when the Senate sitting as a court of 
im hment adjourns, it be to a definite time? 

he PRESIDENT pro tempore. It would be in order to move to 
adjourn to a certain time. 
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Mr. WRIGHT. I move then that the Senate sitting as a court of 
impeachment adjourn until Monday at one o'clock. 

Several Senators. Say Tuesday. 

Mr. KERNAN. If the Senator will withdraw that motion, I wish 
to su t an amendment to the order proposed by the Senator from 
Maryland, [Mr. WHYTE.) 

Mr. WRIGHT. I have no objection to hearing the order read, so 
that it may be considered the pending order. 

Mr. KERNAN. I wish to suggest the proposition I send to the 
Chair as an amendment to the motion of the Senator from Maryland. 

The PRESIDENT pro tem It will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows : x 

Resolved, That in default of an answer within ten days by the respondent to the 
articles of 3 the trial shall proceed as on py not guilty. 

Mr. WRIGHT. I now modify my motion so as to make it that the 
Senate sitting asa court of im ent adjourn until Tuesday next 
at one o'clock. 

Mr. CARPENTER. To avoid any misunderstanding, I simply ask 
whether the Senator offering the order just read means by the order 
to exclude our right to demur to the articles? 

Mr. KERNAN. I had not that particularly in my mind. 

Mr. CARPENTER. It is very important that we should under- 
stand what we are to do, 

Mr. KERNAN. It can be amended if the Senate deem this proper. 
I suppose that where a plea is put in to the articles of im hment 
and a replication made to it and a demurrer to the zon ication, it 
really does test the sufficiency of the first pleading in the arti- 
cles. It is quite common in States where there is pleading under 
the ordinary common-law practice. There a plaintiff may havea bad 


declaration, and the defendant’s attorney not ehooring to demur and 


tell him where it is defective puts in a bad plea, and the plaintiff de- 
murs to the plea. Uniformly the demurrer reaches back to the dec- 
laration. If that is bad, the court so adjudges. 

I had no particular point in view. The Senate can modify the or- 
der so as to say “plead or demur.” I merely offered it that we 
might make some I supposed the present judgment did 
affirm the sufficiency of the articles of impeachment. 

Mr. Manager LORD. Mr. President, may I call the attention of 
the Senate to one naar, H We have had a large number of witnesses 
in attendance during this protracted period, and we deem it desirable 
if possible, in connection with the orders to be made to-day, that 
some ioe be fixed for the trial, so that we can let some of these wit- 
nesses who live 5 reasonable te go aona and return 

in, and thereby, save some considerable expense, 
BES say, in addition, that if the trial should not happen to occur 
on that particular day nevertheless it would be saving a good deal 
of expense to the Government and be a t convenience to the wit- 
nesses if some day could be fixed when the trial should proceed after 
the answer on the questions of fact. If anything should occur to 
prevent that, of course that would not alter the A ee of making 
the order, because, as I understand now, the trial is to go on. 

Mr. THURMAN. Mr. President, I arise only to express the hope 
that by unanimous consent these orders that have been offered will 
be considered in open Senate. 

Mr. BOUTWELL. Mr. President 

Mr. THURMAN, I hope I shall not be interrupted. 

Mr. BOUTWELL. I feel called upon to ask the Chair to enforce 
the rules of the Senate. 

Mr. THURMAN. I should like to know why the rule is enforced 
against me and not enforced against anybody else, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair hopes that is not a re- 
flection on the Chair, The Chair called the attention of the Senator 
from Ohio to the fact that debate was not in order. The Senator from 
Ohio stated that he wished simply to make a statement. The Chair 
indulged him in that. The Senator from New York, in response to a 

uestion of one of the counsel, also made a statment, which the 
hair supposed he was making, and allowed him to make, by the 
same common consent. p 

Mr. THURMAN. Irise now to ask unanimous consent that this 
discussion be in open Senate. Is that out of order to ask unanimous 
consent ? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair has not asked the Senate 
for unanimons consent. 

Mr. THURMAN. No, but I was gta ate by the Senator from 
Massachusetts, who cut me off short when I was asking that unani- 
mous consent might be given. I ask it because I have heard the de- 
cision of this Senate treated to-day with scant respect and the law 
with less, and I want the discussion in open Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair reminds Senators again 
that debate is not in order. The Senator from Massachusetts insists 
on the enforcement of the rule. The Senator from Iowa moves that 
the Senate sitting for the trial of the impeachment adjourn until 
Tuesday next at one o’clock, 

Mr. SHERMAN. I desire to offer an amendment to that, which I 
will reduce to ek 

Mr. CONKLING. 1 would inquire whether a motion as to adjourn- 
man is ——— except as to the time to which the adjournment 
shall be 

Mr. SHERMAN, I think the Senator will not object to the form. 
I have now my amendment. 
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The amendment having been reduced to writing was read, as fol- 
lows: 

Ordered, That this court rn until Tuesday next, and in the mean time the 
defendant have leave to plead, answer, or demur horein. 

Mr. CARPENTER. I hope the Senate will also give us leave, if we 
conclude to make the motion, to make a motion to vacate this order 
on the ground suggested. Itis certainly as inporta a question as 
the one which was argued and not at all settled by the Senate, 

Mr. SHERMAN. It strikes me that this gives ample privilege. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will state to the Sena- 
tor from Ohio that debate is not in order. The Chair will also rule 
that the motion of the Senator from Iowa is a simple proposition for 
an adjournment, and that the proposition of the Senator from Ohio 
is not an amendment to the motion of the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. KERNAN. I will withdraw the proposition I submitted in 
favor of the one of the Senator from Ohio, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New York with- 
draws his proposition. The question pending is on the motion of the 
Senator from Iowa, that the Senate sitting for the trial of the im- 


peachment adjourn until next Tuesday at one o'clock p. m 
Mr. SHE Lask the Senator from Iowa if he has any ohjec- 
tion to my substitute f 


Mr. WRIGHT. I think I have. I adhere to the proposition I have 
made, and ask for a vote on that simple proposition. ; 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Iowa, that the Senate sitting for the trial of the 
impeachment adjourn until Tuesday next at one o'clock p. m. 

he motion was to; and the Senate sitting for the trial of 
im hment (at two o'clock and twenty minutes p. m.) adjourned 
to Tuesday next at one o'clock p. m. 


TUESDAY, June 6, 1876. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The hour of one o’clock having ar- 
rived, legislative and executive business is suspended and the Senate 
p to the consideration of articles of impeachment exhibited 

y the Honse of Representatives against William W. Belknap, late 
Secretary of War. The Sergeant-at-Arms will make proclamation, 

The usual proclamation was made by the Sergeant-at-Arms, 

The managers on the part of the House of Representatives (with 
the exception of Mr. Knorr) appeared and were conducted to the 
seats provided for them. 

The respondent appeared with his counsel, Messrs. Blair and Black. 

The Secretary read the journal of the proceedings of the Senate 
sitting on Thursday, June 1, for the trial of the impeachment of 
William W. Belknap, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate is now ready to proceed 
with the trial. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. What is the pending question before the Senate, 
Mr. President ? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will rt the pend- 
ink Seay: submitted by the Senator from Maryland, [Mr. WHYTE.] 

he Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Ordered, That W. W. Belknap is aaron oreson to plead further or answer the 
articles of impeachment within ten days from this date. 

Mr. BLACK, Mr. President, I ask leave in the absence of one of 
the counsel to present a motion drawn up by him which he would 
have presented if he had been here. Lask that it be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will report the mo- 
tion submitted by the counsel. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Senate of the United States sitting as a court of impeachment. 
Tue UNITED STATES OF aati 


vR. 
WILLIAM W. BELKNAP. 


the reason said order was not 
Senators present and voting ge e question of adopting and passing said order, 
as appears by the record in this cause. 

WILLIAM W. BELKNAP. 

J. S. BLACK, 

MONTGOMERY BLAIR, 


MATT, H. CARPENTER, 
Of Cor 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the proposition 
submitted by the Senator from Maryland, that being first in order. 

Mr. BLA Mr. President, it occurs to me that our motion ought 
first to be put. That motion to abate, set aside, vacate the order of 
the Senate ought to be put as it . takes precedence- it cer- 
tainly does so logically—of the other proposition. And while I am 
up I should like to say to the Senate that our colleague, Mr. Carpen- 
ter, by whom this pleading was drawn up, is now unable to attend 
in consequence of illness. He is not confined actually to his bed; but 
his physician instructed him this morning that he ought not to and 
could not safely leave his room; and we would ask, before the Senate 
proceeds to the consideration of this motion, a short indulgence for 
the purpose of bringing him here to assist in the argument. 

I bo not know that it would be improper to say that we have no 


idea of dilatory motions in this matter; nor do we seek to put in 
these motions for any such purpose. There seems to be an impression, 
communicated to the public through the newspapers, that we are 
seeking in some way to delay action. Certainly gentlemen who have 
the experience that we have in legal proceedings know very well that 
nothing is to be accomplished by that. We want a fair trial, and a 


fair trial only, and an opportunity to present the questions arising 
upon the ease which are of the very test importance ; and, there- 
fore, we feel bound to make this motion and to ask that time be given 
for the re, of it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The attention of the Chair is called 
to the fact that the proposition of counsel is not in the form of an 
amendment. The proposition of the Senator from Maryland is a 
propositi 257 by —1 15 and so is pha abetted by souna] Therefore 
in priority of time the ition of the tor from yland must 
be submitted first. sath iid 

Mr. SHERMAN. I move to amend the order of the Senator from 
Maryland by striking out the words “is hereby ordered” und insert- 
ing “ have leave;” so as to read: 

That W. W. Belknap have leave to pl 
en bee within ten dave fiom this Jaa eee Caen oe Sereno 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
pro by the Senator from Ohio. 

Tbe amendment was to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question recurs on the order 
submitted by the Senator from Maryland as amended. 
nay BOUTWELL. Will the Chair have the motion of the counsel 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion submmitted by the coun- 
sel will now be read. > 

The Clerk read the motion submitted by Mr. Blair. 

Mr. Manager LORD. Mr, President, the managers beg leave to 
submit a resolution which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. A resolution is submitted on the 
part of the managers, which the Secretary will read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 
Resolved, That in default of an answer to the merits within ten days by mdent 
to the articles of impeachment, the trial shall proceed as upon a plea of not guilty. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the order sub- 
mitted by the Senator from Maryland as amended. 

Mr. WHYTE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Debate is not in order. 

Mr. WHYTE. I do not rise to debate, but merely to make a sug- 
gestion. If the proposition made by the counsel—— i 

Mr. CONKLING. The Senator is inaudible here. 

Mr. WHYTE. I was about to say that if the counsel for the re- 
spondent and the managers desire to argue at this time the proposi- 
tion submitted by the counsel, the order which I have offered can lie 
on the table for consideration afterward. There is no proposition by 
the counsel, as I understand, or the managers, to argue the sngges- 
tion that they have made for a vacation of the order. If they pro- 
pose to argue it, I see no reason why the argument cannot go ou at 
this time. 

Mr. BLACK. We have made no proposition to argue it now. 

Mr. WHYTE. Or at any time. There is no proposition of a time. 
It is erat it unsettled. 

Mr. BLACK. Any time that the Senate may fix we shall be ready 
to argue it. 

Mr. THURMAN. Mr. President, it seems to me that the order sug- 
gested by the managers is an amendment to the resolution offered by 
the Senator from Maryland. I move it as an amendment to the order 
offered by the Senator from Maryland. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 'The Senator from Ohio will sabmit 
ae ition in writing. 

Mr. THURMAN. It is the proposition on the table as submitted 
by the managers, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Ohio will have 
to modify the proposition, changing it so as to be in the form of an 
amendment. 

Mr. THURMAN, It is to add to the order “and that,“ &c. 

Mr. SARGENT. I should like to hear both reported. 

The CHIEF CLERK. The order is in the following words: 

Ordered, That W. W. Belknap have leave to plead farther or answer the articles 
of impeachment within ten days from this-date. 

The amendment is to add: 

And that in default of an answer to the merits within ten days by respondent to 
the articles of impeachment, the trial shall proceed as upon a plea of not guilty. 

Mr. Manager LORD. I present this in connection with the other 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The paper will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That on the 11th day of July, 1876, the Senate sitting as a court of im 
peachment will proceed to hear the evidence on the merits in the trial of this case. 

Mr. LOGAN. I merely wish to call the attention of the managers 
to the rules of proceeding in trials of impeachment before the Senate 
in reference to the first order offered by them: 

Tf the aceused, after service, shall fail to appear, either in person or by attor- 
ney, on the day so fixed therefor as aforesaid, or, appearing, ll fail to file his 


answer to such articles of impeachment, the trial s proceed, nevertheless, as 
upon a plea of not guilty. 


The rule now is just as the manager has presented the order. 
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Mr. Manager LORD. Except that we fix the time. 

Mr. LOGAN. No, the time is first ordered. I merely wish to call 
attention to the fact that the order isa mere reiteration of the rule of 
the Senate. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. Mr. President, I wish to inquire of the Sena- 
tor from Maryland, and also of the Senator from Ohio, if it is the in- 
tention by the adoption of these orders to preclude the defense from 
raising the question whether a simple majority or a majority of two- 
thirds is required to sustain the jarisdiction of this court; whether 
it is the intention to cut off the defense from raising that question 
and arguing it before the Senate ! 

Mr. THURMAN . Mr. President, that question can be argued on the 
motion submitted by the counsel for the respondent. I suppose it 
can be argued at almost any time or in any way. In my judgment it 
never can be decided until we come to the final decision, but it can 
be argued on the motion submitted; although I think it is pretty 
clear, for reasons that I am not at liberty to state now, that it cannot 
be decided on any such motion as that submitted by the counsel. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Mr. President, as debate is not in order, I refrain 
from saying anything except merely to remark by unanimous con- 
sent that I do not wish to be bound either by the question of the Sen- 
ator from Michigan or the reply of the Senator from Ohio. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
submitted by the Senator from Ohio to the order of the Senator from 
Maryland, which the Secretary will again report. 

i The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed to insert at the end of the or- 
er: 

And that in default of an answer to the merits within ten da geen yon rae 
CCC guilty. 


Mr. SHERMAN. I ask for the reading of the rule referred to by 
the Senator from Illinois. I have it not before me. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, is it in order for the counsel of the 
defendant to make a suggestion about these motions as they are going 


on? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, It is. The counsel and managers 
on each side are entitled to one hour on any proposition for discus- 
sion. 

Mr. BLACK. Then I do su that it is hardly necessary to pro- 
vide a penalty for the default by anticipation. It will be time enough 
to determine what ought to be done after we have made the default. 
It is not necessary to anticipate it. The answer will most probably 
be in. The chances are a thousand to one that it will not be n 
to say what ought to be the consequences of a failure to put the an- 
swer in. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I ask that the rule referred to be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The eighth rule will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


VIII. Upon the eee of articles of impeachment and the organization of 


the Senate as h before provided, a writ of summons shall issue to the ace: 
reciting said articles, and notifying him to ap before the Senate u aday an 
ata place to be fixed by the Senate and named in such writ, and file his answer to 


said articles of impeachment, and to stand to and abide the orders and judgments 
of the Senate thereon; which writ shall be served by such officer or person as shall 
be named in the precept thereof, auch number of days prior to the day fixed for 
sach appearance as shall be named in such precept, either by the delivery of an at- 
tested copy thereof to the person accused, or, if that cannot conveniently be done, 
by leaving such copy at the last known place of abode of such person, or at his 
usual place of business in some conspicuons place therein; or if such service shall 
be, in the jadgment of the Senate, impracticable, notice to the accused to appear 
shall be given in such other manner, by pablication or otherwise, as shall be deemed 
just; aud if the writ aforesaid shall fail of service in the manner aforesaid, the 
proceedings shall not thereby abate, but further service may be made in such man- 
ner as the Senate shall direct. If the acoused, after service, shall fail to appear, 
either in person or * on the day so fixed therefor as aforesaid, or, a * 
ing, shall fail to file his answer to such articles of impeachment, the trial shat pro- 
ceed, nevertheless, as upon a plea of not guilty. If apleaof guilty shall be entered, 
jadgment may be entered thereon without further proceedings. 


êr p 

Mr. Manager LYNDE. Mr. President and Senators, I wish to call 
the attention of the Senate to the difference between the rule as it 
has now been read and the order which the mee have presented 
to the Senate for their adoption. The order which we propose is that 
the respondent shall answer on the merits. We have already been 
occupied for several weeks with dilatory pleadings. We have had a 
plea to the jurisdiction of the Senate. It has been suggested by the 
counsel for the respondent that they would yet demur, or ask leave 
of the Senate to demur, to the articles of impeachment. The man- 
are believe that these dilatory pleadings have been oniga in by 
this Senate quite too long and without a precedent. I find no prec- 
edent either in England or in this country for dilatory pleadings on 
impeachment. In the first case tried under our Constitution against 
Senator Blount, it is true, the respondent filed a plea to the jurisdic- 
tion which is regarded as a dilatory pleading; but that was without 
authority and without precedent. There never had been a case in 
England where a plea of that kind had been allowed to be put into 
articles of impeachment, and it stands alone in this country. 

The time which has already been occupied in this case must sat- 
isfy the Senate that it is not right that these dilatory pleadings 
should be introduced or allowed. In the case of Judge Barnard in 
New York, where the connsel for the respondent applied to the court 
for leave to file a demurrer or leave to move to quash certain articles 
of impeachment, the court refused the request and required the de- 
fendant to plead to the merits, stating that in the course of the trial 


of the case all those questions of law could be availed of by the par- 
ties and would be decided by the court. 

Now, we think that if a precedent of this kind is established, if this 
Senate will go on and hear dilatory plea after dilatory plea, first a 
plea to the jurisdiction, a plea in abatement, then a demurrer to the 
form, there is no end; and when shall we arrive at a trial of this case 
upon the merits? If there was an officer of this Government now in 

ce who endangered the liberties of the people, who was engaged 
in a conspiracy against the Government, and he stood impeached 
before the Senate, if these dilatory pleas were allowed, the evil to be 
apprehended from his action might be carried into effect and realized. 
And yet it is claimed that it is a matter of right by the respondent, 
on the other side, and the courts of impeachment of this country have 
by precedent at least, if not by direct vote, decided that when an 
officer of the Government is impeached he cannot be suspended from 
the functions of his office while the trial is progressing. No; it has 
been the aim and intention of the courts in all cases of impeachment 
that a speedy trial should be had, that the respondent should be re- 
quired to answer to the merits, and then the court would consider the 
question, and the whole question, and protect and save the country. 

Mr. BLAIR. Mr. President and Senators, it seems to me that this 
objection, if a good one at all, is taken too late. The only dilatory 
plea that has been filed or that is proposed to be filed was one to the 
jurisdiction ; and my colleague says with very good reason that he 
does not admit that to be a dilatory plea. It is a plea that goes to 
the jurisdiction, to the fundamental legal capacity of the court to 
entertain the action, and it is a fundamental question, therefore, to 
be decided by the court and put in and accepted on all hands as a 
proper course. We were not given the time properly to argue that 
question. We had to rush into the discussion of it upon three days 
of preparation, and the delay that has taken place since has not been 
atthe instance or the desire of the defendant here. We were not 
permitted to argue the question as it ought to have been argued. We 
were forced into its discussion without the adequate or proper prep- 
aration which counsel on a great case like this ought to have been 
permitted to make. It is true there has been a decision of this court 
upon a question that goes to its jurisdiction. If we had made that 
question under the plea of not guilty, and the court had decided it 
with the whole case before it, and there had been a difference on that 
point such as now appears in the decision of the court, no lawyer 
would claim that a final jodgment could be rendered upon the case. 
All we ask now is to be upon that question. The pontian 
on the other side seem to be ous to save the time of the Senate. 
We are anxious to save the time of the Senate, and we propose to do 
it by the discussion of the question to know whether the or 
that is now of record can stand consistently with legal principle. 

While I am up I will say that the honorable Senator from Mary- 
land does not propose to cut off a decision by this court upon our 
Vf ogee to be heard. He stated in the hearing of the Senate that 

© Was willing to let his proposition lie until the Senators could have 
a vote and ascertain if we would fix a time. We say to-morrow. 
We should be ready to-day if our colleague were here and able to 
come. To-morrow or the next day we shall be ready to proceed with 
the argument upon the question of the validity of the judgment which 
has been rendered ; and I do hope that this court will allow an argu- 
ment to be presented upon that fundamental question, and will not 
take snap judgment, because that is the proposition, to take snap 
judgment and say, “ We will not hear you upon this question,” on 
which we have had no exception taken up to this hour, and when we 
are not in default at all and have not consumed the time of this court 
by any attempt at dilatory motions, 

Mr. BLACK. Ishould like to learn from the honorable manager 
who spoke what his proposition is. Does he intend to have the Sen- 
= Hog out altogether the motion that we made, and refuse to 

ear it 

Mr. Manager LYNDE. It was not upon your motion, but upon the 
order introduced by the Senator from Maryland, and the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Ohio, that the ndent be required to 
answer upon the merits within ten days, and in default of such an 
answer, that then the case proceed as upon a pea of “not guilty.” We 
have no possible objection to the Senate indulging the counsel in any 
argument they may see fit upon any question that may properly arise 
in the case, but we wish to getat an issue in this case so as not to con- 
sume the Senate’s time and ours. 

Mr. BLACK. I understand that there is no objection at all to our 

ing this question whenever the Senate see proper to hear it? 
T, r LYNDE. None. 

Mr. BLACK. Well, I will say now that, so far as I can see, the state- 
ment of the law upon this point as made by the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. THURMAN] is what meets with my view. I have not had time 
to consult with the other counsel in the case and do not know how 
they feel about it; but I think, whatever may be done with this mo- 
tion or whenever it may be argued, it cannot really be directly decided 
until the final determination of the case, and that we ought to have, 
therefore, the privilege of arguing the point at any time. It is a 
question that arises and will arise at every step of this case as we go 
on. We have, I should think, a perfect right after putting in an an- 
swer to the articles of impeachment to object to any evidence that the 
managers may offer on the ground that it is all coram non judice ; that 
the decision of the Senate on what we have been in the habit of call- 
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ing the question of jurisdiction is in favor of the defendant, (there 
being but a bare majority,) and not against him. 

At the same time, however, it seems to me that that is a chain of 
the question, which, for the convenience of the Senate and of all 
parties, ought to be settled at once; because, if it be the judgment of 
the Senate that they have no jurisdiction and that is placed upon 
the record as the judgment of the Senate, then that stops the pro- 
ceeding, and it is not necessary to go any further. Everything that 
we do 1 2 ond that is labor lost, if it should be finally determined 
that the jurisdiction does not exist. We say it is determined already; 
that the question whether he was a public officer, and therefore 
within the power of the House to im him, is settled in his favor ; 
that unless a rin of of two-thirds have voted against him on the 
proposition it is lost; that it requires a vote of two-thirds to express 
the judgment of the Senate as a collective body; and that a vote of 
less than two-thirds is like a vote of one-halfofa jury. It establishes 
nothing except the acquittal of the party accused. 

Mr. Manager LAPHAM. Mr. President, I desire that this question 
shall be fully understood by the Senators before the vote is taken. A 
reference has been made to the rule adopted by the Senate applica- 


ble to impeachment trials. That rule is general in its terms. It pro- ald, 


vides what shall be the result of the defendant’s failing to appear 
and what shall be the consequence if he 1 and fail to answer. 
We have passed that s in this case. defendant has been 
summoned, he has appeared and pleaded; and the Senate have given 
a judgment upon his plea. Now, all we desire is to have an operative 
order in this case as to what shall be the future course of pleadi 155 
nothing more, nothing less. That is all that is to be attained by the 
resolution or order proposed by the Senator from Maryland and the 
amendment pro by the Senator from Ohio. 

with the learned counsel for the defense that, if it be neces- 
sary to retain jurisdiction and necessary that two-thirds of the Sen- 
ate should vote that they have it, that question is available to them 
at any stage of this case, after the close of the evidence if you please. 
It is not necessary that they should present it here by a motion. We 
have no desire to cut off the consideration of that question. We 
are popen to meet that question, to meet it upon principle and upon 
authority; but we want at this stage of the case an order of this court 
which will place the defendant in a position wheat — he fail to put 


in an answer upon the merits, this case may, nevertheless, p 
upon the of “not guilty. 
The PRESIDENT pro tem If no more is to be said, the Chair 


will put the question on the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Ohio ees THURMAN] to the proposed order of the Senator from 
Maryland, (Mr. WHYTE. ] 

Mr. WHYTE. In order to test the sense of the Senate on the sub- 
ject of hearing argument, I offer the order which I send to the Chair. 

The PRES. T pro tempore. The proposed order will be read for 
information. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Ordered, That the Senate sitting as a court of impeachment adjourn until to- 
morrow at one o'clock p. m., when argument shall be heard upon the motion offered 
by the counsel for the respondent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
ment, the Chair will put the question first upon it. 

Mr. LOGAN. Before the question is put, I think the convenience 
of the managers and of the counsel for the defense ought to be con- 
sulted in reference to these motions as to time. Ido not know but 
what it would be perfectly convenient for them should we adopt this 
order, but I think their convenience ought to be ascertained. If the 
court is going to have the management of this case as far as time is 
concerned, I think we had better retire and consult as to what kind 
of an order we shall make. I would rather that such an order should 
come from the managers or the counsel upon the other side, so that 
they may agree as to time and accommodate themselves to the con- 
venience of each other. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will state before any other 
Senator rises that it is out of order to debate questions, and the Chair 
is compelled to enforce the rule lest reflection be made upon the Chair, 
and he will enforce the rule unless Senators prefer by common con- 
sent to ind: in debate. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I submit a point of order. 

e PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will state his point of 
order. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I submit that the question must still be taken on 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Ohio, inasmuch as the 
order offered by the Senator from Maryland is something more than 
a mere adjournment, and is an order for an ent. 

The P. ENT pro tempore. The Chair has ruled that, as the or- 
der includes adjournment, he will got the question on the proposition 
of adjournment submitted by the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. CONKLING. Therule, I believe, permits a question tobe asked. 
I should like to inquire in some form—I did not hear the statement 
what was the statement made touching the illness or absence of one 
of the counsel for the respondent. Iwas called from the Chamber for 
a moment and have heard nothing in respect to it. 

Mr. BLAIR. I will state that Mr. Carpenter, by whom this prop- 


As this order pertains to adjourn- 


osition was written, was very ill yesterday and is still ill, and that his 
hysician, in my —— eea told him that it would be improper 
e house, but he said that he hoped to be ready by 


‘or him to leave 


to-morrow. I would rather have it laid over to the next day, but he 
said he could come, he thought, by to-morrow if the Senate was so 


nt about it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will report the order 
submitted by the Senator from Maryland respecting adjourumeut. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: ; 

Ordered, That the Senate sitting as a court of impeachment adjourn until to- 
morrow atone o'clock p. m., when argument shall be heard upon tho motion of- 
fered by the counsel for the respondent. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Let us have the yeas and nays upon that. 

; The yeas and nays being taken, resulted—yeas 18, nays 23; as fol- 
ows: 

YEAS—M Alli Bruce, Burnside, Ca k , Cla 5 
nis, Dorsey, Ferry, pratigan of Florida, Leb erz, Hanser, belean 
Serpent y ie: indom, and Wright—18. 

A essrs, Bayard, Cockrell, Cooper, Eaton, Edmunds, Goldthwaite, 
Gordon, Hamilton, Johnston, 


elly, Key, Logan, Maxey, Mitchell, Morrill of Ver- 
mont, Morton, Norwood, Sherman, Stevenson, Thurman, Wadleigh, and With- 


ers. 

NOT VOTING—Messrs. Alcorn, Anthony, Barnum, Booth, Boutwell, Cameron of 
Pennsylvania, Cameron of Wisconsin, Conkling, Conover, C . Davis, Dawes, 
ald, MeMlan, Merrimoa, Morrill of Maine Oglesby, Paddock, Patterson, Randolph, 

esby, oe 0 
Saulsbury, Sharon, —ů Wallace, — Was ah. 

The PRESIDENT pro tem The Senate denies the order. The 
question is on the amendment submitted by the Senator from Ohio 

Mr. THURMAN] to the proposition of the Senator from Maryland, 

Mr. Wuyte.] The Secretary will report both in their order. 

The CHIEF CLERK. The proposed order is in the following words: 

Ordered, That W. W. Belknap have leave to plead further or answer the articles 
of impeachment within ten days from this date. 

It is proposed to amend that by adding thereto: 

And that in default of an answer to the merits within ten days by dent to 
the articles of impeachment, the trial shall proceed gs upon a ples Of not guilty. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment. 
The roll-call will proceed. 

Mr. WRIGHT. I wish to suggest to the Senator from Ohio that 
the order as drafted by the managers is evidently upon the theory 
that the plea of “not guilty” should be entered if there was no 
answer. The first part of the order refers to an answer or further 
plea. I suggest whether the amendent as offered should not include 


as | what is included in the first part of the order. 


Mr. THURMAN, A plea may be a plea to the merits or it may be 
a dilatory plea. 

Mr. Wk GHT. The language in one case 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will remind Senators that 
debate is notin order. 

Mr. WRIGHT, I am not debating the question, but merely sug- 
gesting whether there should not be an amendment to the amend- 
ment. zi 
2 The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is difficult for the Chair to defino 

ebate, 

Mr. WRIGHT. Willthe Secretary be kind enough to read the order 


again ? 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will report the order 


ain. 
The CHIEF CLERK. The order reads as follows: 
„FF.. 
To that it is proposed to add the following words: 
And that in default of an answer to the merits within ten days by respondent to 
the articles of impeachment, the trial shall proceed as upon a plea of not guilty. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 


just e 
e LACK. Is it now in order for me to make a remark to the 
nate ! 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Itis. 

Mr. BLACK. I wish to say that, while we do not see any special 
necessity for the amendment, we have no objection to it, because that 
is the right thing to bo done in case we make the default for which 
that is provided as a penalty; but the resolution being so amended 
we can have no objection to it. That is, we think that we are per- 
fectly content that that time should be fixed for putting in the answer. 

Mr. BLAIR. Mr. President, the amendment offered, as I heard it 
read the last seems to be inconsistent with the original order. 
The amendment offered by the managers, in its phraseology, implies 
an answer and necessitates an answer to the merits; whereas the 
original order offered by the Senator from Maryland admits of a plea, 
or answer, or further pleading. It seems to me that under the one 
we might demur to the articles or we might file a plea. The Senator 
from Ohio adopts or moves the motion of the managers as an amend- 
ment to the order of the Senator from Maryland; and the one admits 
of a further pleading, that is, it would admit of a demurrer, and the 
other requires an answer to the merits within ten days. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The question is on the amendment 
pro by the Senator from Ohio, [Mr. THuRMAN.] The roll-cal! 


will proceed. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll on the amendment, and the roll- 
call having been concluded, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. On agreeing to the amendment the 


yeas are 31 and the nays are 5; no quorum voting. 
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Mr. EDMUNDS. I move that the Sergeant-at-Arms be directed to 
request the attendance of absent Senators. 

Mr. WITHERS, There is N a quorum present. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I suggest that if the President counts the Senate 
he will find that there is a quorum present. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Vermont that the Sergeant at-Arms be directed to 
ie es the attendance of absent Senators. 

e motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Sergeant-at-Arms will execute 
the order. 

After tonne 

Mr. PADDOCK. I should like to inquire if there is not now a quo- 
rum of the Senate present? 

The PRESID pro tempore. The Chair is unaware except as the 
vote reveals the fact, without counting the Senate. 

Mr. PADDOCK. I move that the roll be called. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. We are now executing our order. 

Mr. PADDOCK. I move that all further proceeding under the 
order be dispensed with until the roll is called. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Nebraska moves 
that all further proceedings under the order be dispensed with. 

The motion was not agreed to. . 

Mr. MORTON. Is it in order to say a word? 

te is not in order. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Del 

Further time having e $ 

Mr. THURMAN said: I move that the names of the Senators who 
have not voted be called, so that they may vote. Several have come 
into the Senate since the roll was called. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That is not in order. The Chair is 
informed that there is a quorum present, the count 3 eee 
Senators. The Sergeant-at-Arms is executing the order of the Senate. 
What is the further pleasure of the Senate 

Mr. SHERMAN and others. Call the absentees. 

Mr. SARGENT. I believe it is in order to move to dispense with 
further Sy under the call. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is. 

Mr. SARGENT. I submit that motion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from California moves 
that all further proceedings under the order directing the Sergeant- 
at-Arms to request the attendance of Senators be dispensed with. 

The motion was to. 

Mr. THURMAN. Is my motion in order now? 

The PRESIDENT tempore. It is. 

Mr. THURMAN. I move that the Senators who have not voted on 

the amendment be called so that they may answer. 

Mr, SAULSBURY. I was not in when the motion was put; I would 
therefore thank the Chair to state the question. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
submitted by the Senator from Ohio to the proposition submitted by 
3 Fre from Maryland. Does the Senator desire the amendment 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I desire to have both read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Both will be read. 

The Cuter CLERK. The following is the order: 

Ordered, That W. W. Belknap have leave to plead farther or answer the articles 
of impeachment within ten days from this date. 

The amendment is to add: 


And that in default of an answer to the merits within ten days by respondent to 
the articles of impeachment, the trial shall proceed as upon a plea of not guilty, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The names of non-voting Senators 
will now be called. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the names of the Senators who had 
not voted on the previous call; and the roll-call having been con- 
cluded, the result was announced—yeas 35, nays 7; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Anthony, Ba: Booth, Burnsid 1 
vania, Caperton, Cockrell, Venn Edmunds, Go Hamilton, Hitchcock Jokos 
ton, Jones of Florida, Kelly, A reery, — tehell, Morrill of Vermont, 


Morton, N. n, Sargent, Sherman, 8 ý 

Thurman, Wadleigh, West, Whyte, Wi and W. — 

ee ee Conkling, Cooper, Eaton, Ferry, Goldthwaite, and 
owe—7. 


NOT VOTING—Messrs. 8 Barn 

hristiancy, Clayton, Conover, Davis, Dawes, A hg er k 
lin, 17 05 Jones of Nevada, Kernan, Logan, M Millan, 
Merrimon, Morrill of 


aine, Oglesby, ‘Paddock, Patterson, Randolph, Sharon, Spen- 
Wikked ph, 3 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment of the Senator 
from Ohio is agreed to. The question recurs on the order proposed 
by the Senator from Maryland as amended, which will be read as it 
now stands, 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: £ 

Ordered, That W. W. Belknap have | to plead further or answer 
Series ants a cin omens 

merits wil 58 
trial shall <eupon a ples of not guilty, 

Mr. WHYTE. I move to strike out “plead further or,” so as to 
leave it simply “ answer,” in order to co nd with the amend- 
ment which now been attached to the order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to this amend- 
ment? The Chair hears none, and the order will be so modified. The 


ten days by — to the articles of impeachment, the 


question is on the order as so amended, and the roll-eall will proceed. 
The question being taken by yeas and nays, resulted—years 33, nays 
4; as follows: - 


YEAS—Messrs. Bayard, Bogy. Booth, Cameron of Pennsylvania, Caperton, Cock- 
rell, Copa Dennis, Edmunds, Goldthwaite, Gordon, Hamilton, Hitchcock, John- 
ston, Kelly, Key, McCreery, Maxey, Mitchell, Morrill of Vermont, Norwood, Ran- 
som, Robertson, Saulsbury, Sherman, Stevenson, Thurman, Wadleigh, 
West, Whyte, Withers, and Wright—33. 

NAYS—Messrs. Cragin, Ferry, Howe, and Morton—4. 

NOT VOTING—Messrs. Alcorn, Allison, Anthony, Barnum, Boutwell, Bruce, 
Burnside, Cameron of Wisconsin, Christiancy, Clayton, Conkling, Conover, Davis, 
Dawes, Dorsey, Eaton, Frelinghuysen, Hamlin, Harvey, Ingalls, Jones of Florida, 
Jones of Nevada, Kernan, McDonald, McMillan, Merrimon. Morrill of 


Maine, by, Paddoc Randolph, Sharon, S „Wa and 
8 k, Patterson, ph, m, Spencer, Wallace, 


So it was 

Ordered, That W. W. Belknap have leave to answer the articles of impeachment 
within ten days from this date; and that in default of an pie to the merits within 
trial shall proceed as 
upon a plea of not guilty. 

Mr. Manager LORD. Mr. President, may I ask consideration upon 
the last motion submitted by the managers? 
9 PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will report the prop- 

tion. . 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That on the 11th day of July, 1876, the Senate sitting as a court of im- 
peachment will proceed to hear the evidence on the merits in the trial of this case. 


Mr. Man LORD. Am I in order in saying a word on that? 
The PRESIDENT ag tempore. 9 
Mr. Mauager LORD. Mr. President aud Senators, the reason for 


fixing this time on the 11th of July next is mainly that the witnesses 
are now scattered to both sides of the continent. During this long 
delay we could not keep the witnesses, we thought, in justice to them, 
and therefore they were allowed to go to their respective homes. Very 
likely before the 11th of July, possibly before the Ist of July, these 
witnesses can be gathered in; but we deem it more convenient to fix 
the 11th of July, and then it will be much more certain that the wit- 
— will be here on that day than though an earlier day should be 

x 

Then, again, the House which we represent is anxious not to have 
this trial interfere with the pending legislation. It is important that 
all be done before the 30th of June that can be done, and in order 
that the trial need not interfere with the important legislation before 
Congress, and in order that we may be enabled to get these witnesses 
non 3 t points, the managers propose this day for trial, the 
lith of July. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Mr. President, I move to amend that order by 
making it the 6th instead of the 11th of July. 

Mr. aaa LORD. Mr. President, the managers accept that 
amendment. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The managers accept the amend- 
ment. The Secretary will report the proposititon as now modified by 
the managers. ‘ 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

That on the 6th day of July, the Senate si as a court of im- 
eee. Ement will procoed to hear the evidence roe on the merits in the trial CA tals ona, 

The PRESIDENT tempore. Senators, the managers on the part 
of the House submit this proposition for your frannie 

Mr. SARGENT. I move to amend by saying the 19th day of June. 

The PRESIDENT tempore. The Chair will here rule that a 
proposition submitted by the counsel or the managers is not amend- 
able by Senators, The Chair will entertain a proposition of the Sen- 
ators. The m rs modified their proposition according to the 
suggestion of the — from Vermont, and therefore the Chair eu- 
tertained that. The Senator from California can move a proposition 
covering the point he wishes to rench, and the Chair will entertain it. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, on a question of this kind, so inti- 
mately affecting the business of the Senate, I think there ought to be 
opportunity for the Senate to be heard on it. Here it is proposed to 
spread this trial all over the summer. I move that the Senate retire 
for the consideration of this question. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Is t that the Senate be cleared. 

Mr. THURMAN. I unanimous consent that the rules be sus- 
pended and we go on. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. That I object to. 

The PRESIDENT m tempore. Objection is made to the suggestion 
of the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. Before the motion of the Senator from 
Indiana is put, I desire to say that the rs can be ready to try 
this case at any time within ten days from this date. The tion 
made by the chairman was chiefly to accommodate the public busi- 
ness, as I understand it; but if the Senate sees proper, in view of its 
knowledge of the situation of the public business, to fix this trial for 
the 19th of June, having had peculiar means of knowing where the 
witnesses are, how soon they can be procured, and what we want, I 
think I can safely say, on behalf of the managers, that we shall 
ready on that time. br course, it is only two days, after the answer 
is to be put in, but that is for the Senate to consider when they re- 
tire. We shall be ready at any time within a reasonable period to go 
on with the trial. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair did not hear the propo- 
sition of the Senator from Indiana. Will he state it again? 
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Mr. MORTON. I move that the Senate retire to consider this ques- 
tion. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I suggest that we close the doors and stay here. 

Mr. MORTON. It is suggested that I change the motion to one 


that the galleries be cleared and the doors closed, that the Senate 
may deliberate. I submit that motion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Indiana that the doors be closed and the galleries 
cleared, that the Senate may deliberate. 

The motion was not agreed to; there being, on a division—ayes 15, 


noes 24. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the proposition 
of the managers as modified, which will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That on the 6th day of July, 1876, the Senate sitting as a court of im- 
peachment will proceed to hear the evidence on the merits in the trial of this case, 


Mr. SARGENT. Mr. President, I propose the same order, strikin, 
out the time fixed and inserting the 19tb of June. If Senators wi 
wait while I go through the manual exercise of writing it, very well. 
Otherwise I think the Clerk might write it out. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The rule requires all motions to be 
reduced to writing. The Chair will enforce therule. The Secretary 
will reduce this motion to writing. P 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That on the 19th day of June, 1876, the Senate sitting as a court of im- 
peachment will proceed to hear the evidence on the merits in the trial of this case. 


Mr. ANTHONY. Do I understand that the vote refusing to clear 
the galleries is equivalent to a vote to refuse to retire for consultation? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is. The Chair put the question 
on clearing the galleries and closing the doors that the Senate might 
deliberate, and the Senate declined to do it. 

Mr. ANTHONY. It is likely some might be willing to retire who 
would not wish to clear the galleries. I move that the Senate retire 
for consultation. 

The motion was not agreed to, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The proposition of the Senator from 
California, which has been read, being the proposition of a Senator, 
the Chair will put the question on it as first in order. 

* 5 aaa Y. I move to substitute for the 19th of June the 11th 
of July. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Rhode Island 
moves to amend the proposition of the Senator from California by 
substituting the 11th of July. 

Mr, ED DS. Is the proposition of the Senator from California 
before the Senate? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is; and the Senator from Rhode 
Island moves to amend it by striking out “the 19th day of June” and 
inserting “the 11th day of July.” 

Mr. Ee of Pennsylvania. Is that liable to be amended 

in i 
The PRESIDENT 2 tempore. It is. 
Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. I move to substitute the 6th for 
the 11th of July. f 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Pennsylvania 
moves to amend the amendment by inserting the 6th of July instead 
of the 11th. The question is on this amendment to the amendment. 

Mr. WRIGHT. {understood that the order offered by the managers 
was the pending order, and that the order offered by the Senator from 
California was not an amendment to that, and therefore the question 
would be put on the propositionsin the order they were offered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair has ruled that a propo- 
sition made by managers or counsel is not amendable by Senators; 
but any popore made by a Senator is amendable by a Senator, 
nor can the proposition made Py Senators be amended by the counse 
or managers. A motion made bya Senator has priority of one offered 
by the managers or the counsel. 

Mr. WRIGHT. But I understood the Chair to say that the order 
ee by the managers, being first in time, the vote would first be 
taken. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If the Chair stated that, he was in- 
correct. 

Mr. WRIGHT. I certainly so understood. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair holds that the 
of a Senator has peny of a proposition of the parties. 
tion offered by the Senator from California being before the Senate, 
it is pro to be amended by the Senator from Rhode Island, to 
whic e Senator from Pennsylvania offers an amendment. The 
Secretary will read the amendment to the amendment. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Irise to inquire whether, if no Senator asks for 
me yee and nays on these points of time, it is necessary to call the 


position 


ro 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The rule requires it; but, if no Sen- 
ator ~e for the yeas and days, the Chair will put the question with- 
out them. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I think the seventh rule excuses us from calling 
the ag these questions unless the yeas and nays are regularly de- 
manded. 

Mr. SARGENT. Let the several amendments be read that we may 
know how the question stands, 


The CHIEF CLERK. The pending proposition is to strike out “the 
11th” and insert “the 6th;” so as to read: 

That on the 6th day of July, 1876, the Senate sitting as a court of impeach- 
ment, &e. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on this amendment, 
proposed by the Senator from Pennsylvania to the amendment of the 
Senator from Rhode Island. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question now recurs on the 
853 of the Senator from California thus amended, which will 

read. 

Mr. SARGENT. Irise to a point of order. 

5 505 PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will state his point of 
order. 

Mr. SARGENT. The 3 of the Senator from Rhode Island 
has been amended by the amendment of the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania; and, being so amended, the question is whether that shall be 
substituted for pa Sareea which I made. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The proposition of the Senator from 
Rhode Island was simply as to time, and the Chair took the amend- 
ment adopted by the Senate as taking the place of the amendment of 
the Senator from Rhode Island. e Senator from Rhode Island 
moved one day; the Senator from Pennsylvania moved a different 
day, and that was to by the Senate. 

Mr. SARGENT. Exactly; and now the question is between that 
date, bee 3 the 6th of July, and the 19th of June, as I moved. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. That is it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. So the Chair stated, and he directed 
the question to be reported as it is now proposed to be amended. 

The Cuter CLERK. The original proposition was in these words: 

That on the 19th day of J 1876, the Senate sitting as a court of impeachmen 
itt gratin Tohar TEA ertanend ao tan ATIS TA Coo ial GAANG ooo . 

Mr. WHYTE. There must have been some misunderstanding, cer- 
tainly, on the part of some Senators; et there has been upon 
ue 75 I understand that the Senate has y adopted the 6th 
of July 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will state the qnestion. 
The Senator from California moved in his proposition the 19th of 
June. The Senator from Rhode Island moved to strike out that date 
and insert the 11th of July. The Senator from Pennsylvania moved 
to amend the amendment, and instead of the 11th to insert the 6th of 
July. That has taken the place of the amendment of the Senator 
from Rhode Island, and the question now stands upon the proposition 
of the Senator from California as thus amended. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Not as amended, but as proposed to be amended. 

Mr. THURMAN. I submit that the question is, Shall the 19th of 
June be stricken out and the 6th of July inserted ? 

Mr. WHYTE. That is the way we understood the question. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment of the Senator from 
Rhode Island, as amended, stands in place of the proposition sub- 
mitted by the Senator from California. So the Chair understands. 
All the difference is that the proposition of the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania has taken the place of that of the Senator from Rhode 
Island. The question now is, Shall that be substituted forthe original 
proposition of the Senator from California? 

r. MITCHELL. Before the vote is taken, I should like to put an 
inquiry to the counsel for the respondent. 

ill the 19th of June give the respondent’s counsel such time as 
they deem ne to prepare for trial on the merits ? 

The PRESID pro tempore. The Senate will hear the counsel. 

Mr. BLAIR. We have had no opportunity to confer on the subject, 
but, so far as advised, that would not give us the necessary time. We 
have some witnesses who will not be attainable at that time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question now before the Senate 
is, Will the Senate strike out the 19th of June and insert the 6th of 
July? The Chair puts it in a different form so as to make it under- 
stood. 

The amendment, as amended, was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tem The question recurs on the proposi- 
tion of the Senator from California. 

Mr. BLAIR. Would it be in order for the counsel for the respond- 
ent to make a motion in regard to the time! 

The PRESIDENT — tempore. It would be in order for them to 
make a W e ut it would not be in order to amend the pro- 

o 


Mr. EDMUNDS. It would be in order to be heard. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will entertain the propo- 
sition of the counsel. 

Mr. BLAIR. I would , after conferring, to state to the Senate 
that we can only judge of the character of the witnesses needed for 
our defense by the character of those who are summoned here for the 
prosecution. There are some witnesses summoned for the prosecu- 
tion whose testimony has been taken that we do not think bears di- 
rectly upon the allegations contained in the articles. If those wit- 
nesses are to be examined—and I presume they will be, as they have 
been examined formerly—we shall need a class of witnesses and testi- 
mony which will not be at all attainable within the time mentioned 
by the order proposed to be adopted now. 

We think that justice to the defendant will be secured and the 
public business quite as well advanced by laying this trial over until 


e proposi- | posed 
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the next session of the Senate, or until some special adjournment of 
the Senate for November; and if it be in order for me to snbmit a 
proposition of that kind on the part of the defense I will do so. Of 
course the Senate will vote upon the subject. If it votes down the 
proposition of the Senator from California it will be permissible, I 
presume, to then offer a motion in writing to adjourn over this trial 
until November or the 6th day of December next. 

I take the liberty of saying to the Senate that, while of course they 
know their own business better than I do, it seems to me that there can 
be no public object in requiring this trial to go on at this time. It 
seems to me that the convenience of the Senate and the convenience 
of all parties would be promoted by the adjournment of the trial 
over, say, to the 6th of December. 

Mr. BLACK. Or to the 1st of November. 

Mr. BLAIR. Or to the Ist of November, some time after the sum- 
mer heats shall have passed away, when it would be convenient for 
all parties to be here. Our original proposition, as the Senate knows, 
was to adjourn this question over until after the presidential elec- 
tion. I do not think that anything has occurred since that motion 
was made to derogate from the soundness of the views I expressed 
in making the motion, and I now give notice to the Senate that, if 
they shall vote down this proposition of the Senator from California, 
I shall hope to make that motion. Í 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is now upon the origi- 
nal proposition submitted by the Senator from California. 

Mr. BLAIR. Before the vote is taken, I desire to suggest that my 
client says that General Terry, who is commanding an expedition, 
cannot be brought here in time for the occasion now mentioned, It 
iş necessary for him to be here, provided certain witnesses now on 
the list of those to be examined by the counsel for the Honse of Rep- 
resentatives are examined. In that case General Terry would be an 
indispensable witness for him, and he cannot be here before fall. He 
is ready to make affidavit of that fact, if the Senate should require it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon the original 
proposition submitted by the Senator from California, which the Sec- 
retary will now report. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Ordered, That on the 19th of June, 1876, the Senate sitting as a court of impeach- 
ment will proceed to hear the evidence on the merits of the trial in this case. 


as MORRE of Maine. That is not open to debate, I under- 
stan 

The PRESIDENT pro tevipore. It is not open to debate. 

Mr. MORRILL, of Maine. I ask unanimous consent to make asin- 
gle observation, not by way of debate at all, but by way of suggestion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the request of 
the ee from Maine? The Chair hears no objection, and he will 
proceed. 

Mr. MORRILL, of Maine. The question of fixing the time, in my 
mind, is very important to the Senate and the country. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I think if the Senator will move that the doors 
be closed it may succeed; and then we can consider the question. 

Mr, MORRILL, of Maine. I desire to say pers in the interests of 
the exigencies of the public business that we ought to confer on this 
question before the vote is taken by the Senate. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I feel it my duty to object to debate unless we 
can all participate in the debate. I have no objection to going into 
private consultation to consider this point. 

Mr. MORRILL, of Maine. I suggest to my honorable friend that 
I stated that I did not rise for debate, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Maine is pro- 
ceedin, dos common consent, and is therefore entitled to the floor. 

Mr. S RMAN. I desire to hear the Senator and other Senators 
upon the 9 77 75 before the Senate. 

Mr. MORRILL, of Maine. My object in making a single remark 
will justify me in making a motion, which I now propose to do, that 
the Senate have a private conference either by retiring from the Sen- 
ate or by closing the doors. 

Meg EDMUNDS. I suggest to the Senator that he move to close 

e doors. 

Mr. MORRILL, of Maine. I move that the doors be closed for 
deliberation. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to deliberate. 

The floor and galleries having been cleared and the doors closed, 

The question recurred on the resolution of Mr, SARGENT. 

Mr. SARGENT having modified his resolution to read as follows : 

Resolved, That further 8 in this case, after the filing of his answer by 
the defendant, be postponed until the 6th day of December next, 

Mr. EDMUNDS moved to amend the resolution by striking out 
“6th day of December next” and in lieu thereof inserting “6th day 
of July.” 

Mr. COCKRELL moved to amend the amendment by striking out 
the words proposed to be inserted and in lieu thereof inserting “19th 
day of June instant.” 

The question being taken by yeas and nays on the amendment to 
the amendment, resulted—yeas 19, nays 27; as follows: 


A e . , © r, Cragin, 
Dorsey, Eaton, Edmunds, Ferry, Goldthwaite, Hamlin, Howe, Kelly, oy, Logan, 


McC „Mitchell, Morrill of Maine, Morton, Paddock, Ransom, Robertson, Wad- 
leigh, Windom, and Wright—27. 

OT VOTING—Messrs. Alcorn, Barnum, Boutwell, Bruce, Cameron of Penn- 
sylvania, Cameron of Wisconsin, Christianey, Conover, Davis, Dawes, Frelinghuy- 
sen, 1 2 sys ognin y cate 9 Jones e ype omg Mo- 
Donal cMillan, Merrimon, Oglesby, Pa‘ Rando! 

Wallace, and West—97. re * Phaon, Spenat, 

So the amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The question recurring on the amendment of Mr. EDMUNDS, he 
called for the yeas and nays, and they were ordered; and being taken, 
resulted—yeas 36, nays 9; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Anthony, * Bogy. Booth, Caperton, Cockrell, Conkling, 
Cooper, Cragin, Dennis, Eaton, Edmunds, Ferry, Goldthwaite, Gordon, Hamilton, 
Hamlin, Howe, Johnston, Kelly. Key, McCreery, Maxey, Mitchell, Morrillof Maine, 
Morrill of Vermont, Norw: Ransom, Robertson, 8 Stevenson, Thur- 
man, Wadleigh, Whyte, Withers, and Wright—36. 

NAYS—Messrs. eee Clayton, Jones of Nevada, Morton, Paddock, 


8 and 01 5 
OTING—Messrs. Alcorn, Barnum, Boutwell, Bruce, Cameron of Pennsyl- 
vania, Cameron of Wisconsin, Sanao, Conover, Davis, Dawes, Dorsey, Fre- 
Meh year Enay, ECNO Ingalls, Jones of Florida, Kernan, Logan, McDon- 
MoMillan, Merrimon, Oglesby, Randolph, Sharon, Spencer, Wallace, 
and West—28. 
So the amendment was to. 
The resolution of Mr. SARGENT having been further amended, on 
the motion of Mr. EDMUNDS, it was agreed to; as follows: 
Ordered, That on the 6th of July, 1876, at one o'clock p. m., the Senate sitting as 
4 7 — botany pepe will proceed to hear the evidence on the merits of the trial 
On motion of Mr. EDMUNDS, the doors were re-opened, after one 
hour and thirty-five minutes spent in deliberation. 
The managers and the respondent and his counsel having taken 
their seats, 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate continues the trial in 
open session. It has made an order which will be read. 
The Chief Clerk read as follows: 
Ordered, That on the 6th of July, 1876, at one o'clock p. m., the Senate sitting as 
Apr ide. aea will proceed to hear the evidence on the merits of the 
Mr. BLAIR. Mr. President, we have a motion to submit, which I 
will read to the Senate, as it is in my writing: 
In the Senate of the United States sitting as a court of impeachment. 
Tue UNITED STATES 


vs. 
WILLIAM W. BELKNAP. 


William W. Belknap, by his counsel, moves the court that an order be made upon 
the managers on the part of the House of Re) tati ves to furnish within twenty- 
four hours to the accused or his counsel a of the witnesses whom they intend 
3 together with the particulars of the facts which they expect to prove by 


Mr. HAMLIN. Let the Secretary read the motion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the motion. 

The motion was read by the Chief Clerk. 

Mr. Manager LORD. We simply say now that we object to the 
order entirely as without precedent and without reason. 

The PRESIDENT pro tem Senators, you have heard the prop- 
eee submitted for your decision on the part of the counsel for the 

efense, 

Mr. er MCMAHON. Before the question is put, I desire to 
call the attention of the Senate to the fact that a large portion of the 
testimony, and especially the material testimony in this case, is al- 
ma in ion of the respondent by reason of the investigation 
of the House which was published. 
every pon: that he may have to meet. 

Mr. BLAIR. Mr. President and Senators, of course in respect to 
that part of the testimony which has been printed, it is very easy to 
furnish it to us; but I beg leave to say that there is a 7 portion 
of the testimony taken before the Judiciary Committee of which we 
are not at all informed, which we here soplei to the managers for 
copies of, but they repelled us and ref to give them tous. We 
do not know what part of it they may rely on at all. We have rumors 
of its character from the press ; but we do not know what part of it 
they mean to rely upon, or what facts they mean to rely upon; and 
as we are ordered to prepare, we want to make that preparation to 
meet such case as they may make. We think it is a perfectly fair prop- 
osition, and it is made in perfect good faith. 

Mr. THURMAN. I submit an inquiry to be propounded tacounsel. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question of the Senator from 
Ohio will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Is there any precedent for the order asked for, either in impeach- 
ment trials or in ordinary courts of criminal jurisdiction ? 

Mr. BLACK. No; but certainly there ought to be one made. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. It is rather late in the day. 

Mr. BLACK. We do not go upon precedent here; that is, this ap- 
ane is not founded upon anything that has ever happened be- 

ore. There never was a case like this before. I have never heard 
whether the managers object to this order or not. If they do, I can- 
not conceive for what reason. Certainly they do not intend to keep 
us in ignorance of the kind of case they are going to produce against 
us and take us by surprise and then proceed and run over us and get 
a conviction against us on grounds that we have no notice of. They 
do not think it is unfair, I suppose, to tell us beforehand what sort 


e is fully posted in regard to 
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of facts they intend to produce. We want it soon in order that there 
may be no delay about this. We are for speeding this cause. None 
of your dilatory motions, if you please ; do not hang back now since 
you have got the time fixed for trial and put us in such a condition as 
that we shall have to ask for a continnance again, and be again act- 
cused of desiring to delay. But will the gentleman tell ns now upou 
what ground they desire not to let us into this wonderful secret that 
they have got? 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. The specifications are very distinct and 
clear, are they not? 

Mr. BLAC The specifications of the general charge are clear 
enough. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. The particular day is given in each one 
on which your client is charged with receiving the money. 

Mr. BLACK. Very well. Now we want you to state the particular 
facts, the evidence upon which you are going to sustain that, and the 
names of the witnesses by whom you intend to prove it. 

Mr. Manager LORD. Mr. President and Senators, as has alread 
been suggested by my be see the articles of impeachment set fo 
with great exactness and with great minuteness the precise facts of the 
case; and what is the proposition which the counsel makes? It is no 
more and no less than this, that he has the right toinvade the room of the 
managers, that he has the right to ascertain their course of trial, that 
1 has the right to know every possible witness to prove a certain 

‘act. 

Sufficient it is to say that the wisdom of all the ages is against it. 
The learned counsel had better devote himself to answering the ques- 
tion of the Senator, and find whether in all the past ages a single 

recedent of this kind has been had in any criminal proceeding. It 
is not enough for him to rise here and say he did not hear the man- 


agers onos He may possibly have been out of the room. It is not 
enough for him to stand here and say, “We need to make a prece- 
dent in this case.” It is enough for us to answer that he asks for an 


extraordinary precedent, extraordinary proceeding, against the wis- 
dom of all the past, and in regard to which he cannot find the 
first authority m rummaging through all the books of the common 
law and all the books relating to criminal jurisprudence, I am, sur- 
prised that any such proposition should be seriously made here, that 
we should be compelled, in advance, to disclose to him the names of 
witnesses and what each witness is expected to testify to, when we 
have laid before him in the broadest manner every charge that we 
make, and one article of these articles of impeachment contains seven- 
teen specifications. Many of us thought so much labor was unneces- 
sary; and yet in order that there need be no complaint whatever, in 
order that we might treat the other side with the utmost judicial fair- 
ness, we have spread upon the record the amount and the time and 
the Li and the purpose. Now for him to ask of us that we should 
hand him in the names of those witnesses beyond the Rocky Mount- 
ains and this side of the Rocky Mountains—I will not say that he 
asks this for any sinister p ; of course we are bound to assume 
that he asks it for an honorable purpose—but sufficient to say that 
you would convict very few man on the face of the earth, that very 
few tribunals would ever render the verdict of guilty if such an 
order as this should be made in a criminal proceeding. 

Mr. BLACK. I will tell the honorable manager the reason it is very 
important for us to have it, They have their witnesses here, or at 
Jeast within easy reach. Ours are scattered all over the continent; 
some of them in California, others in the Indian Territory. It be- 
comes absolutely necessary for us, as soon as we can, to get out our 
subpœnas for witnesses and use all diligence in bringing them here. 
If the trial is to go on upon the 6th of July or at any other time, even 
a month later than that, we will be hard pressed for time. We can- 
not know what particular witness we need or how many of them un- 
less we are informed of theirs and understand what facts they mean 
to prove or try to prove. 

maintain, as to every public accuser, a manager of the House of 
Representatives, an attorney-general, or district attorney, if he has a 
criminal case which he intends to prosecute against a citizen, that he 
is bound by his duty and as a lover of justice to disclose the whole 
case to the defendant as fully as possible and at the earliest moment. 

The gentlemen say, when we ask them for this list, that it is a 
secret which they have the right to keep and they will keep it until 
the moment of the trial and then spring if upon us, so that we shall 
be unable to meet it by contradiction or peli way They wish to 
take ns by surprise as much as ible, and convict the defendant, 
if they can, without giving him a chance to show his innocence. 
They say there is no precedent for such a call as we make upon them 
now. Nothing like this is found in the common-law cases. I do not 
know how far back they want us to go for a precedent old enough 
to suit them. In modern times it has never been refused. I admit 
that by the common law, whose authority they invoke, a man on trial 
in any criminal court had no chance at all for life or liberty. He 
was not allowed counsel. He was not allowed to call witnesses. 
He was not confronted with the witnesses against him. None of 
those privileges which are secured in our Constitution were given to 
a pey charged with a criminal offense by the ancient common law. 
That common law was a bloody old beast. 

Mr. Manager LORD. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 
question? And that is, what was his practice in this regard as At- 
torney-General ; whether he gave instructions to the district attor- 


neys throughout this country to furnish the evidence of the witnesses 
for the prosecution to the other side or not? 

Mr. BLACK. I never gave instructions one way or the other; but 
I never had a secret in my life which I kept from a defendant in a 
criminal case. Noman should ask me in vain for any fact that he 
ought to know so that he might be prepared to meet it. I would 
hold back nothing. I stand utterly amazed that there should be any 
objection to the demand that we are making now. 

nt they could not convict men, they say, unless they could come 
upon them secretly and suddenly, and catch them unawares; and so 
they lie in wait, concealed in ambush, to take them by surprise. That 
is what the learned gentleman means that this man cannot be con- 
victed, if he gets a fair trial, if he is notified beforehand what the 
evidence is, so that he can answer it. 

I am sure, just as perfectly sure as I can be of any fact, that not 
one of the gentlemen who com this committee of managers has 
the least intention to do an et wrong or unfair, and when they 
come to sleep upon it, whether this order is made now or made at an- 
ether time or not made at all, when they consult their pillows about it, 
every one of them will say that it is a demand which ought to have 
been listened to with pleasure and granted without hesitation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. e Secretary will report the pro- 

l order submitted by counsel for the respondent. 
The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

William W. Belknap, by his counsel, moves the court that an order be made upon 
the managers on the part of the House of resentatives to furnish within twenty- 
four hours to the accused or his counsel a list of the witnesses whom they intend 
wan together with the particulars of the facts which thuy expect to prove by 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on concurring in 
this proposed order. 

The order was rejected. 

Mr. SHERMAN. If there is no further motion on the part of the 
counsel or managers, I move that the court adjourn until the 6th of 
July at one o’clock. 

Mr. Manager LORD. I would inquire whether sufficient provision 
has been made in regard to the answer? I call the attention of the 
Senator to that. The answer is to be put in in ten days. lask whether 
sufficient provision has been made in regard to the answer and repli- 
cation? I think some provision should be made in that regard. 

Mr. SHERMAN, I will modify the motion at the snggestion of 
Senators around me, who think we ought to meet on the tenth day 
after this, that the Senate meet on the 16th of June at one o’clock. 

Mr. EDMUNDS, You had better make it twelve o'clock. We can 
finish it in five minutes and then have an uninterrupted day for legis- 
lative business. 

Mr. SHERMAN, I accept the su 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is moved that the Senate sitting 
in trial adjourn until Friday, the-16th of June, at twelve o’clock noon. 

Mr. SARGENT. I ask that that be withdrawn that I may offer the 
following : : 

Resolved, That the managers furnish to the defendant or his counsel within 
twenty-four hours a list of witnesses that they intend to call in this case. 


Mr. SHERMAN, I withdraw DY epsom for the present. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. e question is on the resolution of 
the Senator from California, [Mr. SARGENT.] 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I move to amend that order by striking out 
“ twenty-four hours” and inserting “four days.” 

Mr. SARGENT. I have no objection to the modification. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from California ac- 
cepts the modification. 

r. Manager MCMAHON. Ishould like to understand one matter. 
We may call a good many witnesses whom we have not now in our 
minds. We do not want any order that would preclude us from call- 
ing any witnesses that we might at any future time deem important 
in the case. I may state here, so far as that is concerned, that the 
gentlemen have pretty full knowledge of all we expect to call, or 
nearly all, for they have been under subpeena for these four weeks, 

Mr. SARGENT. I should like consent to say about three words. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. SARGENT. The practice in every State of the Union is to 
indorse on the back of the indictment, as required by statutes, the 
names of the witnesses called before the grand jury. It has never 
been construed that any subsequent witnesses whom it is found neces- 
sary to call should be ruled ont; any further witnesses that were 
necessary in the trial of the case have always been admitted, notwith- 
standing that statute. That I believe is the universal rule. Ido not 
propose if the managers find it jarret to introduce additional 
witnesses that they shall be ruled out by the adoption of this order, 
but that they shail furnish a list of the witnesses that they now in- 
tend to call. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. If I may ask unanimous. consent of the Senate, 
which I do not believe in at all myself, to say one word, I will do it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection ? The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I should propose to modify the order of the Sen- 
ator from California so as to say “as far as at present known to the 
managers.” He is quite right, according to my opinion, in his state- 
ment of the law, that if we made a peremptory order, which on its 


tion and say twelve o'clock. 
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face seemed to exclude everything else, yet, if a witness was produced 
in good faith who was not known before, he would be received, we 
at the same time taking care that no injustice by way of surprise 
should be done to the other party. But to make it entirely safe, so 
that there shall be no misunderstanding, I move also besides the four 
days, which my friend accepts, to say “a list of the witnesses so far 
as at present known to the managers,” so that they shall in good faith 
rive to the other side all the names of all the witnesses whom they 

ve at present any intention to call. 

Mr. SARGENT. I accept the modification. 

Mr. THURMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Ohio. Debate is 
not in order, 

Mr. THURMAN, I ask leave to be heard as other Senators have 


been. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. THURMAN. . I must say that it is news to me that there is any 
law anywhere which requires the prosecution to give a list of its wit- 
nesses to the defendant; but I am bound to admit that there must 
be, because counsel say so. There is certainly none in my State; I 
never heard of such a thing before. But, if it is so, it ought to be re- 
ciprocal. The State has some rights as well as the defendant; and 
therefore I move to add: i 

And that within four days thereafter the ent shall furnish the 
with a list of the 5 „ eee 

Mr. BLACK. We have no objection. 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tem Is there objection to hearing the 
Senator from Delaware? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BAYARD. I cannot but remark that in the very nature of 
things the list on either side must be incomplete, and 3 
plete it will be absolutely without value to either party. erefore 
the request on either side, in my opinion, would be not only lacking 
entirely in precedent, but lacking in judgment and sound logic. 

Mr. WHYTE. I ask unanimous consent merely to say one word to 
correct a misapprehension of the Senator from Ohio. x 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. WHYTE. There is an act of Congress on the subject. In all 
cases of trial of treason and other capital offenses the party accused 
shall have a list of the witnesses and the places of their abode. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I want that to be $ 

Mr. WHYTE. It is as follows: 

Sec. 1033 When an is indicted of treason, a of the indictment and 
a list of the jury and of the witnesses to be produced on the trial for proving the 
indictment, stating the place of abode of each juror and witness, shall be delivered 
to him at least three entire days before he is tried for the same. 

Mr. GORDON. That is for treason. 

Mr. WHYTE. Treason and any other capital offense. 

When is indicted of other tal offense, such of the in- 
33 Net of the jurors and Sopas be delivered to hime at least two 
entire days before the 

Mr. r LORD. Mr. President, I will say that we make no 
objection to the order after four days to furnish the list of witnesses. 
It was the other part of the order asked for to which we made par- 
ticular objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Ohio [Mr. THUR- 
MAN] has moved an amendment, which will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: y 

pee thet henkee : 8 th dent furnish to the 

1 our days ne res en rnis. a 
list of witnesses, as far as Taowa, that he — 5 to summon. et? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on this amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the resolution 
as amended, which the Secretary will report. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Ordered, That the managers furnish to the defendant, or his counsel, within four 
days, n list of witnesses, as far as at present known to them, that they intend to 
callin this case; and that, within four days thereafter, the respondent furnish to 
the managers a list of witnesses, as far as known, that he intends to sammon. 

The resolution, as amended, was agreed to. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I renew my motion that the Senate sitting for 
ae mial of the impeachment adjourn until the 16th instant at twelve 
o'clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at four o’clock and forty-five min- 
utes p. m.) the Senate sitting for the trial of the impeachment ad- 
journed until the 16th instant. 


FRIDAY, June 16, 1876. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore having announced the arrival of the 
hour fixed, the legislative and executive business was s nded, and 
the Senate proceeded to the trial of the impeachment of William W. 
Belknap, late Secretary of War. 

The usual proclamation was made by the Sergeant-at-Arms. 

The managers on the part of the — — of Representatives (with 
the exception of Mr. Knorr and Mr. Hoar, who were not present) ap- 
peared and were conducted to the seats provided for them. 

The respondent appeared with his counsel, Messrs. Blair and Black. 
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The Chief Clerk read the journal of the proceedings of the Senate 
sitting on Tuesday, June 6, for the trial of the impeachment of Will- 
iam W. Belknap. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate is now ready to proceed 
with the trial. The Secretary will read the order made by the Sen- 
ate respecting the trial. 

The Secretary read the following order, adopted June 6: 

Ordered, That W. W. Belknap have leave to answer the articles of impeachment 
within ten days from this date; and that in default of an answer to the merits within 
ten days by respondent to the articles of impeachment, trial shall as 
upon a plea of not guilty. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro 2 Senators will please give attention 
to the answer of the accu 

Mr. BLACK. The paper which I am about to read will require per- 
haps a little, but a very brief, Sg erge s The order e by the 
Senate at the last meeting was that we should plead to the merits, 
which means of course to the merits of our case in law or in fact; 
that is, we should answer to the charges or else raise an issue of law. 
For certain reasons, which you will find stated in the paper which I 
now lay before you, we decline to putin any plea; not use we 
do not expect to go to trial upon the legal merits as well as the facts 
of the case, but because any such answer as that which the Senate 
expect we should putin under that order would probably be construed 
as an admission that we are not already acquitted substantially. 

But this declination to put in a plea will be followed, as a matter 
of course, by the course which the Senate expressed its determination 
to take on a former occasion, namely that you will order the trial to 

roceed under a plea of not guilty, which the court itself will pnt in 

or us. We expect you to put in the plea of not L for us, and 
we hope very sincerely that you will be able to make it out, and we 
shall be here aiding and assisting you to the utmost of our power. 

But we are in an extremely singular predicament. The sense of 
the Senate upon the question which was submitted to them could be 
expressed only against us by a vote of two-thirds. One-third and 
more than one-third of the Senate have decided in our fayor. The 
others, less than two-thirds, are powerless, of course, to find against 
us any fact which is an essential element in any legal conviction 
which you may be able at any time hereafter to pronounce. , The fact 
alleged against us, that General Belknap was a public officer within 
the meaning of the Constitution, has been found in our favor, but 
then a majority of the Senate say that judgment shall be pronounced 
upon that vote as if it had been a vote of two-thirds, The majority 
can do as they please; they can put whatever they please upon the 
record. While they are legally incapable of convicting him without 
the concurrence of. two-thirds, the majority can say that we are con- 
victed, although by them. We can do nothing but appeal to your 
reason and sense of justice and love of the Constitution, which we 
think will prevail at some time or other. That the question will be 
raised continually at every step in the progress of this affair, until 
we are finally acquitted and allowed to go hence without day, is very 
certain. 

I now propose to read this paper, which contains our reasons for 
declining to plead to the merits, whatever that may mean, to put in 
any plea at all other than this, whichis an allegation that we have been 
already acquitted; that there can legally be no farther proceeding 
against us; and that we are entitled to a judgment which will allow 
us to go hence sine die. I proceed to read the paper: 

In the Senate of the United States sitting as a court of impeachment. 
THE UNITED STATES OF 3 


a. 
Wituram W. BELKNAP. 


And now, to wit, this 16th day of June, 1876, the said William W, Belknap comes 
into court, and being called upon to plead further to the said articles of im - 
ment doth most humbly and with profoundest respect 88 and show to this 
honorable court that on the 7th day of April last past he did plead to the said 
articles of impeachment, and in his said plea did allege that at time when the 
House of Representatives of the United States ordered the said impeachment, and 
at the time when the said articles of impeachment were exhibited at the bar of the 
Senate against him, the said Belknap, ho, the said Bel was and over thereafter 
had been not a public officer of the United States, but a private citizen of the United 
States and of the Stato of Iowa; and that the pa aforesaid and all the matters and 
things therein contained were by him, said Belknap, fully verified by p 
namely, by admissions of the said House of tatives before said court; an 
the said knap farther re and shows to the court here that the trath and 
sufficiency of the plea P ed by him as aforesaid were thereupon debated by the 

gers of the said House of Representatives and the counsel of this D 


or untrue; whereas twenty-nine Senators sitting 
opinions and votes, affirmed and declared 


United States by reason of his of 
United States before p gs seg rary were commenced against him 
by the House of Representatives of the United States, the Senate cannot take ju- 

isdiction of this cause; and that seven Senators did not vote upon said question, 
and only 3 Senators, by their votes, declared their opinion to be that 
the Senate d take jurisdiction of said cause. And afterward thirty-seven Sen- 
ators sitting in said court, and no more, concurred in a resolution declaring that 
“in the opinion of the Senate William W. Belknap is amenable to trial on impeach- 
ment for acts done as Sec: of War, notwithstanding his resi, ion of said 


office,” and that twenty-nine of said Senators sitting in said court, by their votes, 
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affirmed and declared their opinion to be to the con thereof. And afterward, 
on the day and year last aforesaid, it was pret in said court that the President 
pro tempore of the said Senate should dec the judgment of the said Senate, sit- 
ting as aforesaid, to be that said plea of said respondent should be held for naught, 
and. a vote was taken upon said proposition; and, as said vote showed, two- s 
of the said Senators present did not concur therein; but, on the contrary thereof, 
only thirty-six Senators did concur therein, and twenty-seven Senators then and 
there present, and voting on said proposition, did by their votes dissent from and 
vote against said propenttlons. All of which appears more fully and at large upon 
gs fp of this court in this cause, to which record he, said Belknap, prays leave 


to $ 
Therefore the said Belknap, 3 to the Constitution of the United States, 
des that no person shall be convicted with- 


mdent to answer over not having 
of the said Senators sitting as aforesaid and voting upon the question of the passage 
of said order; and said order having the concurrence only of less 
than two-thirds of the said Senators sitting as aforesaid and voting 


court. 

And the said respondent prays the court now here, as eee 
moved said court, to vacate said order; and the said respondent hereby prays sai 
court that he may be hence 

WILLIAM W. BELKNAP. 
MATT. H. CARPENTER. 
J. S. BLACK. 
MONTGOMERY BLAIR. 

J Of Counsel for said 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The answer will be filed. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I do not wish that answer filed until there shall 
be consideration of it. I object to its being filed at present. 

Mr. Manager LORD. I rose to make the same ebjection that the 
Senator has made, but it is now unnecessary. Iask that the order be 
made which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The order submitted by the man- 


will be read, 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Ordered, That the dent, W. W. Bel shall not be allowed to make any 
8 a A erp the arnee pe * a preferred him on the 
part of the House of Represen’ e future -proceed as 
upon a general plea of not guilty. atii 


Mr. EDMUNDS. Mr, President, I would ask the Chair whether 
there is an application on the part of the respondent for subpænas 
for certain witnesses ? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair does not understand how 
that is. The Chair has a communication bearing on that subject 
which he will lay before the Senate. The Secretary will read it. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
OFFICE SECRETARY SENATE UNITED STATES. 


Str: On the 14th of June a list of witnesses to be sammoned on the part of Will- 
iam W. Belknap was transmitted to this office, which I respectfully lay before the 


Senate for its 
W. J. McDONALD, 
Chief Olerk Senate. 
Hon. Tuomas W, FERRY, - 
President of the Senate. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. What is the application? I do not care for a list 
of ~~ names, but the number of names and the application, what- 
ever it is. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the accom- 


pangs paper. 
The Chief Clerk read as follows: 
In the Senate of the United States sitting as a court of impeachment. 
THE Uxtræb STATES 0 
vë. 


Witam W. BELKSAY. 
Witnesses on the part of the respondent: 

Hero follow the names.] 

Mr. INGALLS. How many of them are there? 

The CHIEF CLERK. One hundred and ninety-seven or one hun- 
dred and ninety-nine, I think. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Mr. President, if the counsel or the managers do 
not wish to be heard further upon any of the topics that are now be- 
fore us, I move that the doors be closed for consideration of the mat- 
ters submitted. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, we offer a’ paper asserting our legal 
and constitutional rights, as we understand them. A Senator rises 
and says he objects ; a manager rises and says he objects. Is that a 
reason for simply throwing it under the table? Is there not to be 
some reason given for such a thing as that? What is to be done 
with this? Walk over us I admit you can, if a majority see proper to 
do so. They can do as they please; they can order it to be thrown 
under the table; but some little respect ought to be shown a man 
who is struggling for his liberty and his reputation 
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Mr. EDMUNDS. Leall the counsel to order. I do not think the 
language that he is addressing to the Chair is fit to be addressed to 
this court. g 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Counsel will use language which is 
proper and decorous. 

Mr. BLACK. If I am out of order, I am willing to submit. What 
shall I do to get into order? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The counsel will proceed, using 
proper Janguage. The Chair will call him to order if he does not use 
puper language. 

. BLACK. I desire that this paper shall be filed. After full 
and careful consultation with my Palpata and my client, we have 
concluded in good faith that it is our duty to put in this paper or 
some other paper which will disclose our reasons for declining to 
plead further. The pana itself is not only respectful to the Senate, 
but it is humble to the last degree; and either it ought to be received 
or some reason should be given for rejecting it. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. If by unanimons consent I can say one word, per- 
haps I can relieve the counsel. My objection to the paper was not 
with a view of rejecting it, but merely of holding it in reserve until 
the Senate could consider what ought to be done about it. That per- 
haps may relieve the fear of the counsel that he is not going to have 
it considered. 

Mr. BLACK. Our offer to file it is, then, to be put on record? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will put the question at 


¢| the proper time. The objection the Chair notes; but the question 


will be subject to the vote of the Senate. 
Mr. BLACK. I only wish to have it noted now that we offer it. 
The PRESIDENT pro tem That has already been stated by 
the counsel. Do counsel desire to be heard further? 
Mr. BLAIR. On what subject? 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. On the pending proposition of the 
managers, 
Mr. BLAIR. Is that a motion in regard to this ert 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. In regard to the trial. The Secre- 
tary will rt the proposition submitted by Mr. Manager LORD. 
The Chief Clerk read as follows: 
Ordered, That the respondent, W. W. Belknap, shall not be allowed to make any 


8 or answer to the articles of impeachment preferred against him ou the 
part of the House of Kepresentatives, but that the further proceedings proceed as 


upon a general plea of not gnilty. 

Mr. BLAIR. I do not understand, may it please the court, that 
any such order as that is n under the existing order of the 
Senate. By the existing order of the Senate we were given until this“ 
day to further answer, and we have openly and publicly declared 
that we do not propose to make any answer, but to stand by the rec- 
ord as tlie Senate has made it. Of course under these circumstances 


we expect 

Mr. KERNAN, Will counsel allow mea moment? Isup that 
the 8 tion of the Senator from Vermont was that if counsel 
desired to give any reason why when the counsel are refusing to 

lead further we should receive this paper, they should do so, “That 
is a question we shall doubtless have to decide upon the objection ; 
but if counsel desire to give any reason why the court should permit 
this paper to be filed, when the counsel refuse to file a pleading, let 
them give it to us now, as that will be a question that we are to con- 
sult upon, as I understand. 

Mr. BLAIR. My learned colleague stated, as I understand, sufi- 
ciently our reason for declining to file any further answer and why 
we thonght it proper for the Senate to allow us to put the paper which 
he read on its records. We cannot see any impropriety in asking of 
the Senate that liberty, to put upon the files of this trial in a formal 
paper our views of the effect of its previous action. That is all I de- 
sire to say on that pans: 

Mr. Manager LORD. Mr. President and Senators, the objection of 
the managers to filing this paper is that it is in direct contravention 
of the order of the Senate, as we view it. The order of the Senate 
was that on this day the mdent shonld plead to the merits or 
that the case should go to trial as upon a plea of not guilty. The 
Senate have not forgotten that the learned counsel who es this 
motion stated distinctly in this tribunal at the last hearing that the 
question now raised could not be settled until the final determi- 
nation of the case, for it is utterly impossible to tell at this time 
what the organization of the Senate will be then. The managers 
then said, and say now, that on this point we are prepared to argue 
the question at a proper time, but it seems entirely premature to 
attempt to argue it now, when it is impossible, as I have already 
said, to tell what the organization of the Senate will be when the 
verdict isto be taken. How many it will take to make two-thirds of 
the members present at that time, it is impossible now to tell; and I 
repeat the counsel stated . that the question could not 
be determined until then. He now comes here, declines to plead, 
and asks that this rather extraordinary paper be filed. And we say 
there is no precedent for filing it, there is no reason for filing it, and 
it is a violation of the order of the Senate. 

It is suggested by an associate manager—and I was about to state 
it myself—that if the Senate should decide to allow this paper to be 
filed, then we desire to be heard on the question; but, deeming it en- 
tirely improper at this time to file it, we have no more to say on that 
subject until the further order of the Senate. 
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Mr. BLAIR. Mr. President, I ask the Senate to indulge me in one 
observation. I think my learned friend, the chairman of the managers, 
is entirely mistaken in supposing that we conceded at any time that 
this matter could not be disposed of until the final hearing of this 
cause. We have not taken any such position as that. On the con- 
trary, this paper itself takes the position, which we took in a paper 
heretofore presented but not noticed, that, the so-called question of 
jurisdiction haying been raised by our special plea in bar—for that is 
what it was; nothing more, nothing less—it reqnired the same vote to 
overrule it that it requires to overrule the plea to the merits in 
form, or not guilty. We wish a formal paper on the records of this 
body showing tothe Senate and to the country the position ard atti- 
tude we take upon that subject, and we think that now is the proper 
time. Of course, we do not say that we stand here to prevent the 
Senate from proceeding to the trial of the facts. We cannot do that, 
becanse they have already said—and we take it that what they have 
said they mean—that, if we do not on this occasion file a plea to the 
merits of this ease, they would proceed and put in a plea of the gen- 
eral issue for us themselves; and we expect that now, as my col- 
leagne has said to you. All we ask is that this paper, which states 
formally the attitude that we hold and shall claim to hold to the end 
of this trial, shall be noted on the records of this body, I think that 
any impartial tribunal would grant us that liberty of claiming the 
right to argue as matter of law that this court has already decided 
this question in its action upon the special plea heretofore putin, I 
do not call for any argument from the managers now or at any time 
hereafter (if they choose to pretermit it) upon this question. 

Mr. Manager LORD. The managers ask to substitute the order 
which I now submit in place of the one handed up before, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The substituted order will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Ordered, That W. W. Belknap having made default to plead or answer to the 
merits within the time fixed by the order of the Senate, the trial proceed as upon a 
plea of not guilty, in pursuance of the former order. 

Mr. DAWES. Mr. President, is there any motion pending to re- 
scind or modify the existing order of the Senate ! 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There is not. 

Mr. DAWES. Why, then, should not the Senate proceed to execute 
its own order? À 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There are two questions pending 
before the Senate, the Chair would remark to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. One question is on allowing the paper submitted by the 
counsel for the accused to be filed; the other is the proposition on 
the part of the 1 

Mr. WHYTE. Lask that the paper pro 
spondent be read by the Secretary, We 
part of the Chamber, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The Secretary will read the paper 
submitted by the counsel for the accused. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Before that is read, as it is suggested that there 
is no quorum present, I ask that the Chair ascertain whether that is 
so. We ought not to proceed without a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The Secretary will count the Senate. 

The Chief Clerk 5 to count the Senators present. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Twenty-nine Senators are present; 
not a quorum. 5 

Mr. EDMUN DS. I move that the Sergeant-at-Arms be directed to 
request the attendance of absentees, so that we may see whether we 
can get a quorum. 

The motion was to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Sergeant-at-Arms will execute 
the order of the Senate. 

Five minutes having elapsed, 

Mr. EDMUNDS. It is evident that there is no quorum in the build- 
ing, and it is doubtful if there be one in town. I move, therefore, 
that the court adjourn, whick is all I can move, there being no quorum. 

Mr. ALLISON. Iask when? To what time? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. The only thing we can now do under the rules is 
to adjourn until to-morrow at twelve o’clock. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. No business can be transacted until 
there be a quorum. 
Mr. ALLISON, 

twelve o'clock. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be, The Senator from Ver- 
mont moves that the Senate sitting for the trial of the impeachment 
do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at twelve o’clock and fifty-one 
minutes p. m.) the Senate sitting for the trial of the impeachment 
adjourned until to-morrow at twelve o'clock m. 


osed by the counsel for re- 
id not hear it fully in this 


Then the adjournment will be until to-morrow at 


SATURDAY, June 17, 1876. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore having announced the arrival of the 
hour fixed, the Senate proceeded to the trial of the impeachment of 
William W. Belknap, late Secretary of War. 

The usual proclamation was made by the Sergeant-at-Arms. 

Messrs. LORD, LYNDE, MCMAHON, and JENKS, of the managers, 
appeared and were conducted to the seats assigned them. 
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ae respondent appeared with his counsel, Messrs. Blair and 
ack. 

The Chief Clerk read the journal of yesterday’s proceedings of the 
Panat sitting for the trial of the impeachment of William W. Bel- 

inap. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate is now ready to proceed 
with the trial. The question now pending is, Shall the paper sub- 
mitted by the accused through his counsel be filed in the proceedings 
of the trial? 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I presume it isin order for me to make 
the motion which I am about to make now. I am satisfied, so is my 
colleague, so is my client, that it is outside of the limits of physical 
possibility for this cause to be tried in this weather. Besides, a large 
number of our witnesses are so far away as to make it nearly impos- 
sible now to get them here by the 6th of July. Some of them per- 
haps cannot be got by that time nor for some time afterward. But 
there are reasons which must be obvious to members of the Sen- 
ate and which I think will be appreciated and understood by the 
oan of the House, which require that the trial of this canse 
should be postponed to about the middle of November. These rea- 
sons we have known and understood very well ourselves, and we 
have repeatedly acted npon them, but withont giving a very full 
explanation of them. I think they are known to the managers, ought 
to be known to the House, and probably are understood by the Senate. 

I appeal to the House through its managers to say whether they 
have any desire to press this cause to a trial upon the 6th of July. If 
they have any such desire, then I hope they will say so; and, if they 
consent to it, if it is found to be more convenient for the House and 
its managers as well as more likely to result in justice to the accused 
party, we will appeal to the Senate with very considerable confidence 
that what we both desire will be acceded to by the court. 

I therefore now move, merely for the purpose of testing the ques- 
tion, that this cause be continued until some day in the month of 


November. 
The PRESIDENT pro The Secretary will reduce the mo- 
tion to writing. [A panse.] The Secretary will report the motion. 
The Chief Clerk read as follows: 
That this cause be now continued until some convenient day in the 
month of November. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate will now hear the man- - 


agers. 
Mr. Manager LORD. I think some day had better be named in the 
TO er, but that can be done hereafter. 


. President and Senators, under circumstances which I need not 
now here detail, surrounding this case, the managers have concluded 
to ask leave on this motion to consult with the House. I will say now 
that, whatever ‘the conference with the House may result in and 
whatever the determination of the Senate may be, we desire that the 
question of filing this paper shall be disposed of when there is a 
quorum; but, on the garenon of postponement under all the circum- 
stances in which we find ourselves placed and the case placed, we 
desire leave to confer with the House. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I move that the court adjourn, which will be, of 
course, until Monday at twelve o'clock, 

The question being put, there were on a division—ayes 20, noes 14; 
no quorum voting. 

. SHERMAN. I should like to have the yeas and nays, in order ` 
to ascertain whether there is a quorum or not. 1 think there are 
Senators here not voting. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and being taken, resulted—yeas 
20, nays 15; as follows: . 

YEAS—Messrs. Allison, Booth, Christiancy, Cragin, Dawes, Edmunds, Ferry, 
Frelinghuysen, Hamilton, Howe, Ingalls, Ke: Morrill of Maine, Morrill of Vermont, 
Oglesby, Paddock, Spencer, Wadleigh, Windom, and Wright—20. 

As- Messers. Bogy, Cockrell, Conkling, Davis, Eaton, Johnston, McCreery, 
anid Morton, Randolph, Ransom, Ro , Sherman, Thurman, and Whyte— 

NOT VOTING—Messrs. Alcorn, Anthony, Barnum, Bayard, 
Burnside, Cameron of Pennsylvania, Cameron of Wisconsin, Caperton, Clayt 
Conover, Sas go Dennis, Dorsey Goldthwaite, Gordon, Hamlin. 8 
cock, Jones of Florida, Jones of Nevada, Kelly, Kernan, Logan, McDonald, MeMil- 
lan, Merrimon, Mitchell, Norwood, Patterson; Sargent, bury, Sharon, Steven- 
son, Wallace, West, and Withers—38. 

So the motion was to; and the court adjourned until Mon- 
day, June 19, at twelve o’clock m, 


Boutwell, Bruce, 


MONDAY, June 19, 1876. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore having announced the arrival of the 
hour fixed, the Senate proceeded to the trial of the impeac tof 
William W, Belknap, late Secretary of War. 

The usual proclamation was made by the Sergeant-at-Arms. 

Messrs. LORD, LYNDE, MCMAHON, JENKS, LAPHAM, and HOAR, of 
the managers, appeared and were conducted to the seats assigned 


them, 

The respondent appeared with his counsel, Mr. Blair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The House of Representatives will 
be notified as usual. 


The Secretary read the journal of the proceedings of the Senate 
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sitting for the trial of the impeachment of William W. Belknap on 
Saturday last. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate is now ready to proceed 
with the trial. The Secretary will report the pending motion. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


9 Ordered, That this cause be now continued until some convenient day in the 
month of November next. 


Mr. Manager LORD. Mr. President, in regard to the application 
of the defendant to adjourn the trial to November next, the man- 
agers have reported to the House the proceedings in the court of im- 
peachment on Saturday last; the House has taken no action in the 
premises; and the managers therefore leave the question of such 

tponement with the court. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The pending question is on the mo- 
tion submitted by the counsel for the Coane. The Secretary will 
again report the motion. 

The Secretary read as follows : 


Ordered, That this cause be now continued until some convenient day in the 
month of November next. 


Mr. INGALLS. Mr. President, I should like to hear from the man- 
agers upon the question of the power of the Senate to sit in trial when 
the House of Representatives is not in session. 

Mr. Manager LORD. Perhaps, Mr. President, it will be sufficient 
for the managers to say in that regard that the managers are not 
agreed on that question. Some of us have a very fixed opinion one 
way, and other managers seem to have as fixed an opinion the other 
way; and not being agreed among ourselves we perhaps ought not 
to discuss the question until we can come to some ent. 

I will say further, Mr. President and Senators, that the question 
which is presented by the Senator has not been fully considered by 
the managers; it has not been very much discussed by them; but it 
has been sufficiently discussed to enable us to see that there is this 
difference of epinion. I think myself that when the question is fully 
discussed by the managers they will come to a conclusion on the sub- 
ject unanimously; but perbaps one differing with me. might think 
we ea come unanimonsly to a different conclusion from that which 
I entertain. 


of the Congress. 

Mr. SHERMAN. What is the date fixed in the order proposed ? 

Mr. WEST. A “convenient day.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. No specific date is fixed in the motion. 

Mr. SHERMAN. If the motion is to be put to the Senate, I desire 
to have a day fixed. 

The order was again read. 

Mr. SHERMAN, Is the order open to amendment? 

Mr. r LORD. Mr. President, allow me one moment. Iought 
to say in regard to the opinion which I have that I pred- 
icate that opinion upon the action of both the Houses. I think that 
in order to authorize the sitting of this court beyond all question 
either the House or the Congress should vote to empower the man- 
agers to a before this court in the recess or absence of the House. 

Mr. S . Imove that the galleries be cleared so that the 
Senate may consult on this question. 

The motion was rond to. 
` Mr. Ma r LORD. Mr. President, may I say one other word be- 
fore the tof the motion is announced? I ought to say in further- 
ance of the view which I have presented, that the question has been 
settled in the State of New York, the State in which I reside, and I, 
of course, would naturally be influenced somewhat by the decision. 
In the case of Judge Barnard the trial was had at Sara after the 
adjournment of the Legislature ; and in the recent im ment trial 
in Virginia the same course was taken: the impeachment was not 
tried until after the adjournment of the Legislature. I am also re- 
minded that as far back as 1853 when Mr. Mather, a canal commis- 
sioner, was impeached in New York, he was tried after the Legisla- 
ture adjourned. In to the English authorities they seem on 
the whole to warrant the proposition that the House of Lords may 
roceed as a court of impeachment after the adjournment of the Par- 
ament. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Sergeant-at-Arms will clear 
the galleries and close the doors. 

Mr. HOWE. I move to reconsider the vote ordering the clearing 
the galleries 

Several SENATORS. O, no; let us settle it. 

Mr. HOWE. Let us settle it in open session. I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Let the order be executed first. 

Mr. HOWE. Why so? 

Mr. SHERMAN. After the order is made we cannot proceed to do 
anything until the order is executed. 

Mr. CONKLING. Can we not reconsider it ? 

Mr. SHERMAN. The order should first be executed. The order 
can only be suspended by the Senate, not by a single Senator. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion to reconsider is in order, 
and the Chair was about putting the question pending the clearing 
of the galleries. If the Senate concurs in the motion to reconsider, it 
arrests the order to clear the galleries. The Senator from Wisconsin 
moves that the vote by which the Senate ordered the galleries to be 


I will say for myself that I have no doubt of the power | ç 
of this court to sit as a court of impeachment after the adjournment | & 


e be reconsidered, upon which the yeas and nays have been 
asked. 

Mr. THURMAN. If we have an open session there can be no de- 
bate unless the rules are suspended. 

Mr. CONKLING. If we are consulting it is not so. The rule says 
that Sena.ors may be heard when consultations take place; but it 
does not say that the galleries must be cleared in case of consultation. 

Mr. THURMAN, Lask that the rule be read. 

Mr. CONKLING. This is an open consultation that is proposed. 

Mr. THURMAN. Ihave no objectionif that is understood ; but the 
tule is as I have stated. I ask that the rule be read. 

The Chief Clerk read from Rule 23, as follows: 

All the orders and decisions shall be made and had by yeas and nays, which shal 
be entered on the record, and without debate, subject, however, to the operation of 
Rule 6, . 32 pt the doors shall be closed for deliberation, and in that case 
no member speak more than once on one question and for not more than ten 
minutes on an interlocutory question, and for not more than fifteen minutes on the 
final question, unless by consent of the Senate, to be had without debate; but a 
motion to adjourn may be decided without the yeas and nays unless they be de- 
manded by one-fifth of the members present. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There cannot be any debate ın open 
session unless the rule be suspended. 

Mr. SHERMAN, I think the motion to reconsider had better be 
withdrawn. 

Mr, SARGENT. I suggest that the order should be executed. The 
doors are neither i nor closed now. They had better be closed. 

The PRESIDEN 0 tempore. The Senator from Wisconsin has 
moved to reconsider the vote by which the Senate ordered the gal- 
leries to be cleared, on which the yeas and nays have been ordered. 
The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Pree being taken by yeas and nays, resulted—Yeas 19, nays 
24; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Alcorn, Booth, Cockrell, Conkling, Dawes, Eaton, Ferry, Hamil- 


ton, Howe, Johnston, Jones of Florida, Kernan, Norwood, Randolph, Ransom, Wal- 
lace, West, Windom, and Withers—1. 

NAYS—Messrs. Allison, Bogy, Ca; Clayton, Davis, Edmunds, Frelinghay- 
sen, Ingalls, Kelly, — — Logan, M , Maxey, Morrill of Maine, Morrill of 
Vermont, M R dock, Robertson, t, Sherman, Stevenson, Thurman, 
Wadleigh, and Wright—24. 

NOT VOTI Glases. Anthony, Barnum, Bayard, Bont well, Bruco, Burnside, 


of Nevada, McDonald, McMillan, Morrimon, ‘Mitehell, Oglesby, Patterson, Sauls- 
, Sharon, Spencer, and Whyte—30. e y 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate refuses to reconsider its 
order. The galleries will be cleared and the doors closed. 
The Senate thereupon proceeded to deliberate. 
The floor and galleries having been cleared and the doors closed, 
The Senate proceeded to consider the order submitted by the coun- 
sel for the respondent. 
On motion of Mr. THURMAN, it was 


Ordered, That the a ion of the respondeut for postponement of the tim 
3 X 


On motion of Mr. EDMUNDS, the Senate proceeded to consider the 
question of filing the paper read on the 16th instant by Mr. Black, of 
counsel for the-respondent, assigning the reasons why the respondent 
declines to answer the merits of the articles of impeachment as re- 
quired by the order of the Senate adopted on the 6th instant; which 
paper Mr. Black had requested to have placed on file. 

. SHERMAN submitted the following order for consideration: 

Ordered, That the paper presented by the defendant on the 16th instant be filed 
in this cause; and the defendant having failed to answer to the merits within ten 
days allowed by the order of the Senate of the 6th instant, the trial shall proceed 
on the 6th of July next as upon a plea of not guilty. 

Mr. THURMAN moved to amend the order of Mr. SHERMAN by in- 
serting after the word“ be” and before “filed” the word “ not.” 

Mr. THURMAN called for the yeas and nays, and they were or- 
dered; and being taken, resulted—yeas 24, nays 24; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. , Caperton, Cockrell, Davis, Edmunds, Goldthwaite, Hamil- 
ton, Johnston, Kelly, Kernan, 8 Maxey, Morrill of Maine, Morton, 
Norwood. Randolph, Robertson, isbury, Stevenson, Thurman, Wadleigh, Wal- 
lace, and Withers—24. 


NAYS—Messrs. Alcorn, Allison, Booth, Christiancy, 8 Cragin, Dawes, 
Eaton, Ferry. inghuysen, Howe, Ingalls, Jones of Florida, Jones of Nevada, 
Patterson, Ransom, Sargent, Sherman, West, Windom, 


. Frelin; 
2 Oglesby, Pad 
Arig t—24. 8 
NOT VOTING—Messrs. Anthony, Barnum, Bayard, Bout well, Bruce, Burnside, 
Cameron of Pennsylvania, Cameron of Wisconsin, Clayton, Conover, Cuoper, Den- 
nis, Dorsey, Gordon, Hamlin, Harvey, Hitchcock, McDonald, McMillan, A pa ss 
Mitchell, Morrill of Vermont, Sharon, Spencer, and Whyte 2. 
So the amendment was not agreed to. 
The question recurring on the order proposed by Mr. SHERMAN, 
Mr. HOWE demanded a division of the order; and the question be- 
ing stated to be on the first clause thereof, namely 
Ordered, That the paper presented by the defendant on the 16th instant be filed 
in this cause— 
Mr. HOWE called for the yeas and nays, and they were ordered ; 
and being taken, resulted—yeas 26, nays 24; as follows: 
YEAS—Messrs. Alcorn, Allison, Christiancy, Clayton, Conkling, Cragin, Da 
Eaton, Worry Frelinghuysen, Goldthwaite, Hamlin, Howe, Ingalls, Jones of Flor. 
ida, Jones of Nevada, u, Oglesby. Paddock, Patterson, Ransom, Sargent, Sher- 


man, West, Windom, and Wright— 

NAYS—Messrs. Bogy. th, Caperton, Cockrell, Davis, Edmunds, Hamilton, 
Johnston, Kelly, Kernan, Key, McCreery, Maxoy, Morrill of Vermont, Morton, 
Norwood, Randolph, Robertson, Saulsbury, Stevenson, Thurman, Wadleigh, Wal- 
lace, and Withers—24. 
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NOT VOTING—Messrs. Anthony, Barnum, Ba: Boutwell, Brace, Burnside, 
Cameron of Pennsylvania, Cameron of Wisconsin, Conover, 8 Dennls. Dorsey, 
Gorgon, Harvey. Hitchcock, McDonald, McMillan, Merrimon, Mitchell, Morrill of 
Maine, Sharon, Spencer, and Whyte—23. 

So it was 


Ordered, That the paper presented by the defendant on the 16th instant be filed 
in this cause. 


Which paper is in the following words: 


In the Senate of the United States sitting as a court of impeachment. 
Tue UNITED STATES OF EE 
v8. 
WILLIAM W. BELKNAP, 

And now, to wit, this 16th day of June, 1876, the said William W. Belknap comes 
into court, and being called upon to plead further to the said articles of im h- 
ment, doth most humbly and with profoundest respect sent and show to this 
honorable court that on the 17th day of April last past he did plead to the said 
articles of impeachment, and in 3 that at the time when the 
House of tatives of the United States ord the said impeachment, and 
at the time when the said articles of impeachment were exhibited at the bar of the 
Senate against him, the said Belknap, he, the said Belknap, was and ever 
had been nota public officer of the United States, buta ae 
States and of the State of Iowa; and that the plea aforesaid and all 
things therein contained were by him, said Belknap, Zany weet, by apes | 
3 by admissions of the said House of Representatives before said court 
0 


man: 
and 
and that neck prosena were thereupon had in this court on that behalf in this 


cause; that rward, to wit, on the 29th day of May last past, the members of this 
court, to wit, the Senators of the United States sitting as a court of im _ — 
votes on 


and only thirty-seven Senators, by their votes, declared their opinion 
the Senate could + An 


iknap is amenable to trial on impeach- 
of War, notwithstanding his tion of said 
said Senators 


on the day and gcas a was 2 in said court that the President 


only thirty-six id concur therein, and twenty-seven Senators then an 

there present, and voi on said proposition, did by their votes dissent from and 
vote against said p tion. Allof which appears more fally and at large upon 
the record of this court in cause, to which record he, said Belknap, prays leave 


by the Senate sitting as aforesaid, no such judgment concurred in by 
two-thirds of the Senators sitting in said court and voting ; but, on the con- 
trary thereof, as the vote 8 fully shows, the said plea of the said ndent 


further 

Wherefore the respondent avers that o hee already been substantially ed 
VT ie SOMO Sires ot Stree Sad tank TA, Seema respondent, is not d 
further to answer said articles of im t; the said order requiring this re- 
3 to answer over not having made with the concurrence of two-thirds 

the said Senators 45 as aforesaid and voting upon the question of the passage 
of said order; and said order having been passed with the concurrence only of less 
than two-thirds of the said Senators sitting as aforesaid, and voting on the question 
of making and passing said order, the said order ought not to have been entered of 
record as an order of said court of impeachment in this cause; and said order ap- 
posing upon the whole record of said cause to be null and void as an order of said 


And the said respondent prays the court now here, as he has before formall 
moved said court, to vacate said order; and the said respondent hereby prays said 
court that he may be hence dismissed. 

WILLIAM W. BELKNAP. 


MATT. H. CARPEN 
J. 8. BLAC a 


The question recurring on the last clause of the order of Mr. SHER- 
MAN, namely— 

And the defendant having failed to answer to the merits within ten days allowed 
by the order of the Senate of the 6th instant, the trial shall proceed on the 6th of 
July next as upon a plea of not guilty— 

Mr. ALLISON moved to amend by striking out “6th of July” and 
in lien thereof inserting “19th of November.” 


Mr. CHRISTIANCY called for the yeas and nays, and they were 


ordered; and being taken, resulted—yeas 9, nays 37; as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Allison, Christiancy, Clayton, Jones of Nevada, Logan, Morrill 
Se eee aoe ent EN Ona i Connting Orada Seve TY 
essts. Alcorn, 5 y A Wi 
Eaton, Edmunds, mysen, Goldthwaite, Hamilton, Howe, In is, 


Johnston, Jones of Flow da, Kelly, Kernan, Key, M er- 


cCreery, Maxey, Morrill 


mont, Morton, Norwood, Oglesby, Paddock, Patterson, Ransom, Robertson, Sar- 
gent, Saulsbury, Sherman, Stevenson, Wallace, and Withers—37. 

NOT VOTING—Messrs. Anthony, Barnum, Bayard, Boutwell, Bruce, Burnside, 
Cameron of Pennsylvania, Cameron of Wisconsin. ( ppano Conover, 88 Den- 
nis, Dorsey, Gordon, Hamlin, Harvey, Hitehcock, Mo nald, McMillan, Merrimon, 
Mitchell, Randolph, Sharon, Spencer, Thurman, West, and Whyte—27. 

So the amendment was rejected. 


The question recurring on the second clause of the order of Mr. 


HERMAN, 

Mr. MORTON moved to amend the clause by inserting at the end 
thereof the following words: 

Provided, That the impeachment can only proceed in the presence of the House 
of Representatives. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN moved to amend the amendment by strik- 
ing out“ in the presence of the House of Representatives” and in lieu 
thereof inserting “while Congress is in session.” 

The amendment to the amendment was to. 

The question recurring on the amendment of Mr. MORTON as 
amended, 

Mr. MORTON asked, and obtained, leave to withdraw the amend- 
ment. 

The question 
pro 


in recurring on the second clause of the order 

by Mr. SHERMAN, 
r. CONKLING moved to amend the clause by inserting at the 
end thereof the words: 

Provided, That the impeachment can only proceed while Congress is in session. 

Mr. CONKLING called for the yeas and nays on this amendment, 
aot wey were ordered ; and being taken, resulted—yeas 21, nays 19; 
as follows: 


Allison, Clayten, ng, Dawes, Ferry, Frelinghuy- 
Logan, — 1 Morrill of Vermont, Orea „Paddock, Patter- 
. Sherman, Spencer, Wadleigh, and allge-. 


urman, ros Wright—19. 
NOT VOTING—Messrs. Anthony, Barnum, Bayard, Boutwell, Brace, Burnside, 
eron of Pennsylvania, Cameron of Wisconsin, Caperton, Conover, C „Den- 
nis, Dorsey, Gordon, Harvey, Hitchcock, Howe, Johnston, Jones of Jones 
MeDonald, Melillan, Merrimon, Mitchell, Morrill of Maine, Morton, 
„Sharon, Stevenson, West, Whyte, and Windom—33, 

So the amendment was to. 

Mr. MORTON moved further to amend the last clause of the order 
proposed by Mr. SHERMAN by inserting at the end thereof the words: 

And in the presence of the House of Representatives. 

Mr. SAULSBURY moved to amend the amendment by inserting at 
the end thereof, “or its managers.” 

Mr. THURMAN moved to lay the second clause of the order of Mr. 
SHERMAN on the table, and called for the yeas and nays on this mo- 
tion, and they were ordered; and being taken, resulted—yeas 21, 
nays 26; as follows: 

, Caperton, Cockrell, Davis, Da Eaton, Hamilton, John- 
ally. Kernan, Key, 5 —.— Norwood, Randolph, Season, 
urman, Withers—21 


cer, Wadleigh, 
NOT VOTIN 


So the motion to lay on the table was not agreed to. 


The question recurring on the amendment of Mr. SAULSBURY, it 
was rejected. 

The question recurring on the amendment of Mr. Morton, to in- 
sert at the end of the second clause of the order proposed by Mr. 


Surnuax the words “and in the presence of the House of Repre- 
sentatives,” 


Mr. MORTON called for the yeas and nays, and they were ordered; 
and being taken, resulted—yeas 9, nays 28; as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Allison, Conkling, Ferry, Morrill of Vermont, Morton, Sargent, 
Spencer, West, and Windom—9, 

AYS—Messrs. , Booth, Caperton, Christiancy, Clayton, Cockrell, Cragin, 
Davis, Dawes, Edmunds, Frelinghuysen, Hamilton, Johnston, Kelly, Kernan, Key, 
McCreery, Maxey, Morrill of Maine, Norwood, Randolph, Ransom, Sherman,Sauls- 
bury, Stevenson, Thurman, Wadleigh, and Withers—23. 

NOT VOTING—Messrs. Alcorn, Anthony, Barnum, Bayard, Boutwell, Bruce, 
e, Cameron of Pennsylvania, Cameron of Wisconsin, Conover, Cooper, 
Dennis, i Goldthwaite, Gordon, Hamlin, Harvey, Hitchcock, Howe, 
Ingalls, Jones of Florida, Jones of Iravai LORRA: McDonald, McMillan, Merri- 
ao Alobal, Oglesby, Paddock, Patterson, Robertson, Sharon, Wallace, Whyte, 


So the amendment was rejected, 


The question recurring on the second clause of the order of Mr. 
SHERMAN, as amended, namely— 


And the defendant having failed to answer to the merits within rr 
1 the eee a ee pnw a ee, on ~ of 

y next as upon a not guilty: Provided, The impeachment can only pro 
ceed while Choate s in session— 10 

Mr. THURMAN called for the yeas and nays, and they were or- 
dered; and being taken, resulted—yeas 21, nays 16; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs, Allison, Booth, Clayton, Conkling, Cragin, Dawes, Frelinghuy- 
sen, Johnston, Kelly, Key, . 5 Morrill of ‘Maine’ Morrill of 9 — 
Paddock, Patterson, Sargent, Sherman, Spencer, —— and West- 21. 
NAYS—Messrs. Bogy, Caperton, Christiancy, Cockrel via, Edmunds, Ferry, 
ere: He McCreery, Norwood, Randolph Ransom, Stevenson, Thurman, and 
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NOT VOTING—Messrs. Alcorn, Anthony, Barnum, Bayard, Boutwell, Brace, 
Burnside, Cameron of Pennsylvania, 3 of Wisconsin, Conover, 


Dennis, Dorsey, Eaton, Goldthwaite, Gordon, Hamilton, Hamlin, „Hitch. 
cock. Ingalls, 1 ones of Florida, Jones of Nevada, Logan, McDonald, McMillan, 
Merrimon, Mitchell, Morton, Robertson, Saulsbury, Sharon, Wallace, Whyte, 


Withers, and Wright—36. 
So the second clause of Mr. SHERMAN’s order, as amended, was 


agreed to. 0 J j 
Mr. EDMUNDS submitted the following order; which was eonsid- 
ered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 

That the Secre! issue subpænas that may be applied 9 
spondent for such witnesses to be summoned at the expense of the United States 
as shall be allowed by a committee to consist of Senators FRELINGHUYSEN, THUR- 
MAN, and CHRISTIANCY; and that subpœnas for all other witnesses for the respond. 
ent shall contain the 1 that the witnesses therein named are to d 


upon the tender on behalf of t of their lawful fees, 


On motion by Mr. EDMUNDS, the doors were opened. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore announced that the Senate sitting 
for the trial of the impeachment in close session had agreed to the 
following orders: 

Ordered, That the presented by the defendant on the 16th instant be filed 
in this cause; and the defendant having failed to answer to the merits within ten 
days allowed by the order of the Senate of the 6th instant, the trial shall proceed 
on the 6th of July next as upon a plea of not guilty: Provided, That the impeach- 
ment can only proceed while Congress is in session. 

Ordered, the Secretary issue subpenas that may be be 3 for by the 
respondent for such witnesses to be summoned at the expense of the United States 
as shall be allowed by a committee to consist of Senators FRRLINGHUYSEN, THUR- 
MAN, and CHRISTIANCY; and that subpœnas for all other witnesses for the respond- 
ent shall contain the statement that the witnesses ther in named are to attend 
upon the tender on behalf of the respondent of their lawful fees. 

On motion of Mr. HOWE, the Senate sitting for the trial of the 
impeachment adjourned to July 6, 


THURSDAY, July 6, 1876. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The hour of twelve o’clock having 
arrived, pursuant to the order of the Senate made on June 19, the 
legislative and executive business of the Senate will be suspended, and 
the Senate will proceed to the consideration of the articles of im- 
ae ehiblted by the House of Representatives against Will- 
am W. Belknap, late Secretary of War. 

The usual proclamation was made by the Sergeant-at-Arms, 

Messrs. LORD, LYNDE, MCMAHON, 
the managers on the part of the House of Representatives, appeared, 
and were conducted to the seats assigned them, 

A The respondent appeared with his counsel, Messrs. Blair, Black, and 
arpenter. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will notify the House 
of Representatives that the Senate is ready to proceed with the trial 
and that seats are provided for their accommodation. 

The Secretary read the journal of S rja: of the Senate sitting 
for the trial of the impeachment of William W. Belknap of Monday, 
June 19, 1876. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate in trial is now ready to 
proceed. The Secretary will read the order passed by the Senate on 
the 19th of June. 

The Secretary read as follows : 

Ordered, That the presented by the defendant on the 16th instant be filed 
in this cause; and the defendant having failed to answer to the merits within ten 
days allowed by the order of the Senate of the 6th instant, the trial shall proceed 
on the 6th of July next as upon a plea of not guilty: Provided, That the impeach- 
ment can only proceed while Congress is in session. 


The PRESIDENT pro.tempore. The Senate is now ready to proceed 
with the trial. The Senate will now hear the TS. 

Mr. Manager LINDE. Mr. President, before opening we should 
like to know if our witnesses are present, and we therefore ask that 
the list of witnesses on behalf of the Government shall be called. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no objection, the Secre- 
1 50 Me read the return of the officer to whom the subpœnas were 

rected, 

Mr. Manager LYNDE. Mr. President, we ask that the list be read, 
and that the witnesses may answer to their names if they are present, 
so that we may ascertain whether they are present. We simply ask 
that their names be called. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no objection the Secre- 
tary will call the names of the witnesses who have been summoned 
to attend on this trial. The witnesses present will answer in audible 
tone so that the Secretary may note who are present and who are ab- 
sent. The Secretary will call the names. 

Mr. CONKLING. If it be not out of order I inquire of the Chair 
whether any place has been assigned to the witnesses, or any order 
given admitting them to the floor or any other position sufficiently 
near to enable them to answer when their names are called? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair has directed the Ser- 

aut-at-Arms to admit all the witnesses on the floor of the Senate. 

e Chair understands that several are present. For the purpose of 
convenience the Chair will state to the witnesses who are present 
that they will rise when responding to their names that they may be 
seen as well as heard. The Secretary will proceed to call the names 
of the witnesses, 


Jenks, LAPHAM, and HOAR, of 


The Chief Clerk called the following names: 


E. T. Bartlett res 
P. Marsh respond 
Moss, no response; J. 


nded “ present;” J. S. Evans, no response; Caleb 
present; John I. Fisher, no response; George W. 
8. Dodge, no response; J. C. Young, no re- 
sponse; W. F. Moody, no response; H. T. Crosby, no response; W.T. 
Barnard, no response; Leonard Whitney, no response; E. M. Lawton 
responded pent: James R. Roche, no response; W. H. Barnard, no 
response; W. B. Hazen, no response; Irwin McDowell responded 
present; Whitelaw Reid, no response; E. V. Smalley, no response; 
A. R. Spofford, no response; H. F. Vail, no response; Mr. King, no 
response; Joseph A. Kernan, no response; William H. Carr, no re- 
sponse; A. H. Farmer, no response; Charles N. Vilas, no response ; 
vernor Ralph Lowe, no response. 

Mr. Manager LYNDE. Mr. President, we now ask for au order of 
the Senate for an attachment for such witnesses as have been sub- 
penaed and personally served aud have not presented themselves 
this morning and whom we have not agreed to notify. If the Senate 
will grant this order we ask permission to have the order executed as 
the managers may require: an order allowing us to issue an attach- 
ment to certain witnesses who have been personally summoned. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The manager will reduce his mo- 
tion to 8 

Mr. CONKLING. May I inquire, without reducing it to writing, 
whether there is an understanding with some of the absentees by 
which they are to appear when wanted, so that the present motion 
does not include all those who have failed to peat 

Mr. Manager LINDE. There is such an understanding with sev- 
eral witnesses who are in the city and who are to be notitied before 
they are required, and against such we shall ask for no attachment. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. You will have to make your list in such a way as 
to cover the very persons you wish attached. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. President, is there a proper return of serv- 
ice of these witnesses by the Sergeant-at-Arms on the record? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There is. The Chair was about to 
have the returns read. They will be read if desired. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN and others. It is not necessary. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I offer the following order 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will report the order. 
The Chief Clerk read as follows : 

Ordered, That attachments issue for all witnesses regularly sub: on the 
pe the prosecution who have not answered to the roll-call and with whom there 
5 that they are to be notified by the managers when required to 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is the Senate ready for the question? 

Mr. CONKLING. I move to amend the order by inserting the 
names of such witnesses as are described. It is not in order for me to 
debate, but I think the amendment will sufficiently indicate the ob- 
jection, and the Senator from Oregon may accept it. 

Mr. MITCHELL, I accept the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the order, as 
amended. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Let us hear the names read. 

The PRESIDENT tempore. The names will be read. 

Mr. Manager LYNDE. We are not prepared to furnish all the 
names at this time. The list shows the absentees, but we cannot 
state to the Senate at this time just the persons to whom leave has 
been given to be absent this morning. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I move to postpone the further consideration of 
the order submitted by my friend, then, until to-morrow, so that the 
managers can supply the names, if they are not ready to do so now. 

The PRESIDENT pro Is there objection to the postpone- 
ment of the order submitted by the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. CONKLING. I want to make an inquiry before I omit to ob- 


ject to it. I want to know whether it be true that the managers can- 


not specify the names of any witnesses whose attendance they want 
to-day. If so, I submit if it is in order it is enough to attach those 
witnesses now, and the others, whose names they may not be able to 
praen until to-morrow, can be attached when that day comes; but 

do not want to lose this day by the absence of witnesses, and I 
should like to know whether there are witnesses in the city who can 
be brought here in response to an immediate summons or order of at- 
tachment. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I wish to ask the managers, if I may do so with- 
out submitting it in writing, whether they have any witnesses in at- 
tendance to proceed with to-day ? 

Mr. Manager LYNDE. We have all the witnesses that will be neces- 
sary for the purpose of the trial to-day. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. So understanding, Mr. President, I think my mo- 
tion is correct. 

Mr. CONKLING. I make no objection if it does not postpone the 


trial. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Vermont moves 
the postponement of the order submitted by the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. MITCHELL] untilto-morrow. Is there objection? The Chairhears 
no objection ; and it isso postponed. 

Mr. CARPENTER. I notice on the list of witnesses read by the 
rosecution here this morning the names of nine witnesses not on the 
2 1 to us. I should like to know what is tho explanation 

of that. 

Mr. Manager LINDE. We answer the question by stating that we 
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found their materiality after the list was made out which was pre- 
sented to the counsel on the other side. The order of the Senate was 
that we should give to the counsel on the other side a list of the wit- 
nesses who we knew at that time would be material, and whom we 
expected to use in this trial. 

fr. CARPENTER. Then furnishing the names of two or three 
would have answered the order, and the rest could have been put in 
subsequently, I supposed, Mr. President, that the order meant some- 
thing, that it meant the witnesses whose names were not furnished 
to us before the trial were not to be called and used against us. 

Mr. CONKLING. How many unfurnished witnesses are there! 

Mr. CARPENTER. Nine; and some names we did not catch, so as 
to be able to make the comparison. 

Mr. Manager LYNDE. . President and Senators—— 

Mr. C ENTER. If the counsel will permit me a moment, I will 
state an additional fact which I have just learned from the Sergeant- 
at-Arms, that he has not subpenaed either one of those nine and 
never heard of them before. 

Mr. Manager LYNDE. Those witnesses have been subponaed to 
appear before the managers then. Of course we should not ask for 
attachments as against any witnesses who have not been subpœnaed 
by the Sergeant-at-Arms to attend at this trial. 

Mr. President and Senators, I feel it is necessary for me, before 


stating to the Senate the facts that we expect to prove in this | bee 


case, to ask the indulgence of the Senate for a few moments npon 
the paper which was filed by the counsel in behalf of the accused at 
the last sitting of the court. I deem it necessary because of the bear- 
ing and influence which this paper may have in the trial of this cause. 
I can see no purpose or object in the filing of this paper, unless it was 
to influence the hearing and the final decision of the cause. I there- 
fore ask to be heard for a few moments upon some of the allegations 
in this paper. The second clause of this paper reads: 

Therefore the said e e eee to the Constitution of the United States, 
article 1, section 3, clause 6, which pro that “no person shall be convicted with- 
out the concurrence of two-thirds of the members present,” (meaning on trial on 

peachment,) avers that his said plea bas not been overruled or held for ht 
by the Senate sitting as aforesaid, no such judgment having been concurred in 
two-thirds of the Senators sitting in said court and voting thereon ; but on the con- 
trary thereof, as the vote af ney shows, the said plea of the said respondent 
was sustained, and its truth in fact eb law duly affirmed by the said 
Senate sitting as aforesaid, more than one-third of the of said 
ting as aforesaid, having by their votes so declared, to wit, twenty-seven Senators 
as aforesaid, and said twenty-seven Senators having by their votes declared and af- 
firmed their opinion to be that said plea of said res ent was true in fact and was 
sutticient in law to prevent the Senate sitting as aforesaid from taking further cog- 
nizance of said articles of impeachment. 

Wherefore the respondent avers that he has already been substantially acquitted 
by the Senate sitting as aforesaid. 


Senators, we supposed that this question of jurisdiction had been 
finally and definitely settled; that it was res adjudicata; that it could 
not again be raised in the trial of this cause without an application 
for a rehearing upon that question. It is a rule in all legislative 
bodies, in all courts, that questions are decided by a majority vote, 
except where some provision of the Constitution, some statute law, 
or some rule of the court requires a larger or a different vote to decide 
the question. It is evident from this plea that the question of juris- 
diction was decided by a majority of the Senate. The clause of the 
Constitution which is stated in this plea is that “no person shall be 
convicted without the concurrence of two-thirds of the members 
present.” Is it contended by any one that a decision of the question 
of jurisdiction, let it be decided as it may, determines the question of 
conviction? Have the Senate, by overruling the plea of the defend- 
ant, already convicted the accused? Would he stand convicted if 
that vote had been a two-thirds vote? Should we be spared the trial 
that we are now about to enter upon by a mere decision of the Senate, 
by a two-thirds vote, that the Senate had jurisdiction and had aright 
to try this canse? And yet, if it be true that where more than one- 
third vote against the jurisdiction of the court it virtually amounts 
to un acquittal, then it must follow that if two-thirds had voted in 
favor of the jurisdiction it would amount to conviction, and no fur- 
ther trial would be necessary. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I respectfully object to a discus- 
sion of the question now being disc by the managers, it having 
already been decided by the Senate. I should like the question to be 
submitted to the Senate as to whether the point now under discus- 
sion can be discussed at thistime. The order is that we shall proceed 
to the trial of this case. 

Mr. Manager LYNDE. Mr. President, if I can be heard upon the 

uestion raised by the Senator, I will state that I am not discussing 
this question for the purpose of getting any further action of the Sen- 
ate upon it at this time. There has been introduced here a paper by 
the counsel on the other side, and Iam merely discussing it for the 
parpose of showing that in the consideration of this case, and of the 
evidence which will be submitted, that question has already been 
definitely decided by the Senate and is binding upon every Senator 
and the parties in the cause. But I do not care, Mr. President, to 
dwell upon this question. I will, therefore, leave it for the purpose 
of considering the points which we shall make on the trial of this 
cause. 

Mr. HOWE. May I ask, for information, if a question of order was 
made on the managers on the part of the House of Representatives 
by the Senator from Ohio! 


sit- | tion on the part of sutlers, or extortion on the part o 


Mr. SHERMAN. Yes; I respectfully objected to the discussion of 
a question already decided npon the record, and asked that the order 
of the Senate that the case be proceeded to trial be executed. 

Mr. HOWE. If the objection was presented in the shape of a ques- 
tion of order, I thiuk it ought to be settled. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understands that the 
Senator from Ohio raised the point that the managers should not pro- 
ceed in discussing the question to which he has referred. The man- 
ager then waived further discussion, so that the Chair did not put 
the question. Otherwise the Chair would have put to the Senate 
the question whether the conse? 33 should be allowed to contiune. 
He will now put the question, if desired, “Shall the manager con- 
tinue the discussion on the point raised by the Senator from Ohio!“ 

Mr. SHERMAN. Unless the manager desires to continue that dis- 
cussion, I will not press it. 

The PRESID pro tempore. The managot stated that he did not 
desire to continue the discussion, but would go on with the pending 
question, as the Chair understood. If so, the Chair will not put the 
question to the Senate. 

Mr. CARPENTER. And it will not be considered as settled at all 
by what has taken place this morning? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair does not understand that 
anything has been settled by the Senate except this order which has 


n read. 

Mr. Man LYNDE. Mr. President and Senators, in considering 
this case and in opening this case to the Senate I shall take the lib- 
erty of giving in a few words, and pp Aba as little time as possi- 
ble, something of the history of the sutlers’ service in this country. 
The service of post-traders differs in some respects from the sutlers’ 
service, The sutler is recognized as an officer of the Army of the 
United States in our laws establishing the Articles of War and the 
rules and regulations of the Army, and has been an officer from the 
very foundation of our Government until the year 1866 when the 
office was abolished. ` 

At the Continental Congress sitting September 20, 1776, articles were 
adopted for the better government of the troops of the United States 
which contain clauses in regard to sntlers similar to the clauses that 
were afterward adopted in the Articles of War of 1806 and have been 
continued down to the year 1866, carefully providin ainst extor- 
e officers as 
against the sutlers, and reqniring— 

That officers 1 forts, barracks, or garrisons of the United States 
are hereb uired to see persons permitted to sutle shall supply the soldiers 
with and wholesome provisions at the market price, 
able for their neglect. 


This rule is of course familiar to every gentleman who has been in 
the military service of the United States. Care has been taken from 
the very foundation of our Goyernment that the soldier should be 
protected against the extortion of the sutler and those who are per- 
mitted to supply them with provisions and other articles in that serv- 
ice. In 1866 the twenty-fifth section of the act of Congress approved 
July 28 provides: 

Sec, 25. And be it enacted. That the office of sutler in the Army and at 
military posts is hereby abolished, and the Subsistence e is hereby author. 
ized and required to furnish such articles as may from time to time be designated 
by the inspectors-general of the Army, the same to be sold to officers and enlisted 
men at cost prices, and if not 


as they shall be answer- 


d for when pw a true account thereof shall 


rohased, 
© Government shall be deducted by the 


be kept, and the amount due pa; ter 
at the payment next following such hase: Provided, That this section shall not 
go into e until the Ist day of July, 1867. 

Under that law, under date of May 24, 1867, the following general 


order was issued from the War Department: 


HEADQUARTERS OF THE ARMY, 
ptm og bere Lair tee 
General Orders No. 3] i NRAN 
much of paragra 
26, 1867, as is inconsis 
revoked : 


I will read first the order of the 26th of January, 1867: 


I. Section 25 of the act ved July 28, 1966, entitled “An act to increase and 
fix the military peace es ment of the United States,” enacts: “ That the office 
of satler in the Army and at military posts is hereby abolished.” 


Reciting the act: 


II. In accordance with the provisions of this act the warrants of all sutlers to 
the Army will terminate So 1, 1867, and after that date no sutler will be allowed, 
under any circumstances, to keep or sell goods of any description within the limits 
of any military post, — or station, or on any 8 Commanding 
officers are made responsi le for the strict execution of order, 

By order of the Secretary of War: 


II. General Orders No. 6, dated War Department, Jan 
t with the following is, by direction of the : of Wai, 


E. D. TOWNSEND, 
Assistant Adjulant-General. 


On the 15th of April, 1867, the following resolution of Congress was 
published for the information and government of all concerned: 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States af America 
in Congress assembled, That the Commanding General of the Army shall be au- 
thorized to permit a trading establishment to be maintained, after the Ist day of 
July, 1867, at any military post on the frontier not in the vicinity of iy Bee or 
town, and situated at any pons between the one hundredth meridian of longitude 
west from Greenwich anid the eastern boundary of the State of California, when, in 
his judgment, sach establishment is needed for the accommodation of emigrants, 
3 and other eee $ 22 a That ame nef Mag rem Department 

pre to supply stores to soldiers as required by law, no 
3 Comm! 


er permit- 
ted to such post shall sell any goods kept by the issary Department 
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to any enlisted men: And FESR Sefer, That Mechs pIa wed be TRN ee 
tection and military can as camp-followers. 
Approved March 30, 1867. 


On the 24th of May the following order was issued : 


So much of paragraph II. General Orders No. 6, dated War t, January 
1 5 1867, — inconsistent with the following is, by direction of the Secretary of 

ar, revo 

The Commissary-General of Subsistence 1 reported that no special appro- 

ion has been made by Congress to enable the Subsistence ent to carry 
to effect section 25 of the act of Con approved July 28, 1866, which abolishes 
the office of sutler, and requires said ut to furnish for sale to officers and 
soldiers such articles (heretofore supplied by sutlers) as may be designated by the 
Inspector-General of the Army; and in view of the large expenditure of funds 
necessary to furnish such supplies and the delay which must ensue before an appro- 
priation can be made for this purpose, it isordered that the sutlers at military posts 
on the frontier not in the vicinity of any city or Sows, soe between the 
one handredth meridian of longitude west from Greenwhich and the eastern bound- 
ary of the State of California, shall, after the tst of July, 1867, be retained until 
further orders as traders at such military posts, under the resolution of C 
Areroa Maoh: 20 10AT, Pa tidiniag soe Cente g General of the Army to per- 
mit traders to remain at certain tary posts. 

Should the commanding officer of any ineluded in this order consider the 
present sutler of his post an unfit person to bold the office of trader, he will for- 
ward a report to that effect, through the commanders, to these head- 

uarters. 
is By command of General Grant: 

E. D. TOWNSEND, 
Assistant Adjutant-General. 


ing out the resolution 
ay, 1867, the following 


This was the order which was made in 
of Congress passed in 1867. On the 30th of 
order was issued from the Department : 


Whereas it ap from a of the Commissary-General of Subsistence, 
that to carry out provisions of section 25 of the act Kaoa July 28, 1966, en- 
titled “An act to increase and fix the military lishment of the United 


States,” which section requires the Subsistence Department to furnish certain arti- 
cles hitherto sold by sutlers at military posts, will involve the immediate outlay of 
a amount of subsistence funds for which no return can be 


months ; 
And whereas no perenne of funds has been made for that purpose, and the 

spect purpose with y Pes engage ha x7 Syria domaatas amare 

0 u e 0 ce: 

272 2 — — 2 General Orders No. 6, dated War De- 

partment, January 26, 1867, ter g the warrants of all sutlers on the Ist day 

of July, 1867, be revoked, and sutlers will be permitted to trade with the troops, 

under the regulations relating to sutlers now in existence, until further orders. 


July 19, 1867, the following order was issued from the War Depart- 
ment: 

General Orders No. 58, of May 24, 1967, is modified so as to permit any persons, 
without limit as to number, to Cuan at the military posts situated bektosi the one 
hundredth meridian of longitude west from Greenwich and the eastern bo 
of the State of California, subject only to such regulations and restrictions as may 

E. D. TOWNSEND, 


beim d ent commanders. 
By rnea of Gene General Grant: N 
Assistant Adjutant-General. 


On the 22d of August, 1867, the following circular was issued from 
the War Department: 

The intent of General Orders No. 68, of July 19, 1867, is to enable department 
commanders, if they deem it advisable, to permit the formation of settlements on 
the military reservations therein i by giving unlimited permission to 
traders to open establishments thereon. They may, therefore, at their discretion, 
restrict the number of traders to one, or to any groaset number, In all cases, how- 
ever, when permission to trade is given, a written ent, 9 
sti and explicit provisions must be made 


d for many 


p! mast be taken from the trader ; 
therein that no right or title, or implied, to ownership or permanent occu- 
6 e military reservation by the permission to trade 


jereon, 
By command of General Grant : 
E. D. TOWNSEND, 
Assistant Adjutant · General. 
_ . This was the condition of the law and the orders which had been 
issued from the War Department at the time that William W. Bel- 
knap was appointed Secretary of War. His appointment dates, I 
think, the 13th of October, 1869. On the 15th of July, of the year 
1870, in the Army appropriation bill, section 22, Congress enacted: 
That from and after the of this act the Secretary of War be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to t one or more trading establishments to be maintained 
at any military post on the frontier not in the vicinity of any city or town, when, 
in his judgment, such establishment is needed for the accommodation of emigrants, 
parse and other citizens; and the persons ing establish- 
shall be appointed by him: Provided, That such traders shall be under pro- 
tection and military control as camp-followers. The joint resolution approved March 
30, 1867, to authorize the 8 General of the Army to permit traders to re- 


main at certain military posts is hereby repealed. 
This is the act under which these post-traders have been appointed, 
under which the post-trader at Fort Sill was appointed. This act 


bears date the 15th of July, 1870. We shall introduce evidence to 
show that the letter bearing date the 16th of August, 1870, as appears 
from the files of the War Department, is signed by Mr. Marsh to Mr. 
Belknap, soliciting the appointment of post-trader. I would call the 
attention of the Senate to the fact that there appears, as we shall 
show, upon the files of the War Department a recommendation from 
the officers at Fort Sill, indorsed by General Grierson, which was re- 
ceived as appears by the indorsement at the War Department on the 
25th of July, 1870, recommending the appointment of John S. Eyans 


and John F. Fisher, the present post-traders, under the firm name of 
J. S. Evans & Co., at this post, for the post of post-traders under the 
act. It is evident from this recommendation that the officers at Fort 
Sill had become advised of the pendency of this act in Congress. It 
is evident that this recommendation must have been received before 


the act had passed Congress and received the approval of the Presi- 


dent. But it was received at the Department on the 25th July, 1870, 
which is ten days after the act had been approved by the President 
authorizing the Secretary of War to make the appointment of post- 
traders. For some reason, which [ am not able to show, this was fol- 
lowed by another recommendation signed by all or most of the offi- 
cers at Fort Sill, with an indorsement from General Grierson, recom- 
mending John S. Evans as post-trader. It would seem probable that 
the objection to the first recommendation was that it recommended a 
firm, or two persons constituting a firm, and that this aes rec- 
ommendation was made for the p of obviating that difficulty. 
Mr. Evans sends these recommendations with his own application for 
the appointment under date of ‘‘ Philadelphia, August 18, 1870.” The 
Secretary, then, in August, as it would appear by these letters, had 
before him the recommendation of the officers at Fort Sill with an in- 
dorsement of the commanding officer, General Grierson, and also, as 
it would appear from the date of the letter, the application of Mr. 
Marsh for this appointment of post-trader. 

Now we may not be able to prove, and it is probable that Mr. Marsh 
in giving his testimony will swear that his pre was not made 
until the latter part of September or the Ist of October for that posi- 
tion. Here stands the contradiction between the date of his applica- 
tion as the letter appears upon the file of the Department and the 
testimony which he will give as to when the application was made; 
and in considering that testimony I would call the attention of the 
Senate to the fact that the letter from Mr. Marsh purporting to be 
written on the 16th of August has no indorsement of its receipt at 
the War De ent; that the letter of recommendation from the 
officers at Fort Sill recommending Mr. Evans and Mr. Fisher was re- 
ceived at the Department July 25, 1870; that his subsequent letter 
bearing date the 18th of August is indorsed as having been received 
at the Department at Washington on the 23d of September, 1870. 

I wish to call the attention of the Senate for a few moments to 
some of the facts connected with this appointment and these recom- 
mendations. Mr. Evans in his application of the 18th of August, 1870, 
addressed “to the honorable Secretary of War” of the United States, 


states : 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA, August 18, 1870. 
Sm: I take the liberty of calling your attention to the accompanying recom- 
by the officers of the garrison of Fort Sill, Indian Territory, with the 
yee erga the commanding officer, General Grierson, for my appointment as 
“trader” a said 


post. 

Permit me to state in sapport of my application that, acting upon the belief that 
my present a tment was in conformity with the existing laws regulating 
= traders,” an that the same would be of a reasonabl. ent character, I have 


F „000. 
beg also to state that I have formed a ership with Mr. E. H. Durfee, 
now trading at the same place under like authority, and our investments at Fort 
Sill combined aggregate a sum exceeding $125,000. 

In view, then, of the interests that we have at stake and of the vital 1 wae 
of retaining the protection heretofore enjoyed—because if the same shall be with- 
drawn, and in the event of our being thrown ont of the privileges and protection 
we now have, our property would me almost value! I most 3 
solicit an appointment for Mr. Durfee and myself to continue trading at said - 
8 firm, under the style of Evans & Durfee, under such regulations and 

b V ( 8 

vin thus g on your time ence, which noth- 
ing but threatened injury would have induced. Ai 


The application was received at the War De ent on the 23d of 
September, 1870. No appointment was made for that post until the 
10th of October thereafter. The officers at Fort Sill joined in the 
recommendation that Mr. Evans should be . to that position. 
Mr. Marsh in his application, which bears date the 16th of August, 


says: 
a No. 51 War THIRTY-FIFTH STREET, 
Tuesday, 16th August, 1870. 
Genl. W. W. BELKNAP. 
My Dear Sik: Ton will remember my application ta you in Washington a Tew 
days since for an Indian tradership. Following your I wrote to a friend 


FF 

I wrote to you at once, so that in case it is yet free my application may be filed. 

I shall send to Ohio immediately for the recommendattons of Senator SHERMAN 
and Representative Stevenson, which I can secure without trouble, and as soon 
as received will send a formal application. 

Please reserve the two posts if ible. 


I truly, T ent servan 
iieo rardi desi s C. P. MARSH. 


P. 8.—If these posts have been promised I shall be much obliged if will in 
form me at your earliest convenience. ari 


And on file we find no recommendation from Senator SHERMAN of 
Mr. Marsh, but under date of November 2, 1870, is the following from 
Representative Job E. Stevenson: 


Hon. W. W. BELKNAP, 
Secretary of War. 

DEAR Sm: I have pleasure in recommending Mr. Caleb P. Marsh for nepon 
ment as post-trader in the Indian country. He is an old citizen, well qualified, and 
a sound republican, 

Yours truly, 
JOB E. STEVENSON. 
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This bears date the 2d of November, 1870, more than twenty days 
after the appointment was made. Why was it thought necessary so 
long a time after this appointment that this recommendation should 
be 1 from Mr. Stevenson? Perhaps it may throw some lit- 
tle li 


ight upon the time when the original application was filed. On 
the 10th of October Mr. Evans was appointed post-trader at Fort 
Sill. Mr. Evans, after his application was filed in the War Depart- 
ment with the recommendations of the officers of the post, came to 
Washington for the pir of securing the appointment. After he 
arrived here, as we shall show by the witnesses in the case, he called 
upon the Secretary of War, and the Secretary of War informed him 
that he could not make the ap 
appointment to Mr. Marsh ; and that he must see Mr. Marsh and make 

e arrangements. Mr. Marsh was 5 to; the proof shows, 
I think, that he was telegraphed to by Belknap and informed 
that Mr. Evans was here, and asking him to come to Washington and 
see if some arrangement could be made in regard to the post-trader- 
ship at Fort Sill. Mr. Evans, in calling upon the Secretary of War, 
represented to him the sacrifice that it would be if he should be de- 
prived of that post-tradership, the investments that he had made, 
the amount of 8 5 which he had employed, the buildings and im- 


provements which he had put up, and the im 5 
the appointment to bim. pene portance, therefore, of 


Mr. Marsh comes to Washington. He is a merchant in the city of 


New York. He had retired from a firm doing an extensive business 
in the city of Cincinnati when he went to New York. He spends his 


summers, as it seems, at ee for during the summer of 1870 
Mrs. March is at Long Branch with Mrs. Belknap, and Mrs. Belknap 
returns with Mrs. Marsh to her house in New Yor 

Under those circumstances it would seem strange to most of us 
that this merchant and citizen of New York should solicit the position 
of post-trader in the Indian Territory, on the extreme frontier, with 
any intention himself to discharge duties of that position. But 
the Secretary is informed that the post-traderat that has a 
capital invested; that it would be an immense ifice if he should 
be deprived of that position. Mr. Marsh knows that it will be ruin 
to the post- trader if he shall be deprived of it, and these circumstances 
afford the best ible peer for just the arrangement that 
was subsequently made—for Mr. Marsh to make a contract with Mr. 
Evans by which Mr, Evans should receive the appointment upon the 
payment to Marsh of the sum of $12,000 pe ear. 

When they first met in the city of Was 
stopping at one of our hotels; I do not recollect the name of the ho- 
tel. Mr. Marsh first calls upon Mr. Belknap or Mrs. Belknap. He is 
informed where Mr. Evans is stopping. 6 goes to the hotel, seeks 
the interview with Mr. Marsh, and in that interview Mr. Marsh first 
demands the sum of $20,000 as the only terms upon which he will re- 
linquish the promise which the Secretary of War is said to have given 
him that he should have that post-tradership. After some further ne- 
gotiation the sum is reduced to $15,000, and there they meet and a 
verbal agreement is made that Marsh shall receive $15,000 in quar- 
terly installments; but they go to New York for the purpose of re- 
ducing the contract to writing, so that there can be no dispute about 
it. They are taken to the office of the lawyer of Mr. Marsh, and there 
the writing is drawn which is finally executed. But on the way to 
New York Mr. Evans, seeing in the Army and Navy Gazette some- 
thing that induced him to think that the number of troops at this 

post might possibly be reduced, insists that the sum of $15,000 is more 
than he should pay; and, therefore, after further negotiation, the 
sum is still farther reduced down to $12,000, and a condition put in 
the contract that he should pay for the first year $12,000 in apal 
quarterly installments, in advance, and thereafter the sum should be 
sa in proportion if the number of the troops at that post was 
uced. 

I think it will be made to appear that after Mr. Marsh had made 
this arrangement with Mr. Evans at a hotel in this city he called 
upon Mr. Belknap and informed him that an arrangement had been 
made. At any rate, after he returned to the city of New York, he 
wrote to General Belknap requesting that Mr. Evans should be ap- 
pointed post-trader in his place. That letter we have called upon 
the accused to produce at this hearing. If not produced, we shall be 
compelled to introduce secondary evidence as to its contents. It is 
one of those letters which were placed on file in the office of the Sec- 
retary of War, among a file of letters indorsed “semi-official,” and, 
although it related to the appointment to a public position, although 
it was an appointment made in his official capacity, it was regarded 
as semi-official ; and before the Secretary resigned his office that let- 
ter was taken from the files of the Secretary of War, and subse- 

uently other letters were also taken about the time that he ap toate ` 
ose letters which were denominated “semi-official ;” but I hope, 
Senators, that letter will be produced by the accused. 

After this appointment was made under these circumstances, we 
find that orders were issued from the War De nt, all of 
directly favoring the object which seemed to be in view in the appoint- 
ment. The first order which we shall produce is an order addressed 

A. G.— 
Adjutant-General, I suppose— 


Commanding officer at Fort Sill to be notified to remove all traders from that 
1 . Who was appointed by the Secretary of War under 
act July 15, . 


12 1 


ington Mr. Evans was | this 


I understand that Mr. Walker still remains there with a stock of = = 
JANUARY 14, 1871, eis 


This is about three months after the appointment was made, and 
is the first order issued from the Department, that I find, directly to 
that post. The receipt of this order was acknowledged by the com- 
manding 3 Grierson, aud subsequently executed. On the 7th 
of June, 1871, we find this order issued from the War Department: 

WAR DEPARTMENT, 
Washington City, June 7, 1871. 
Let the following be issued as a circular of instructions defining the status of 


intment; that he had promised the | Posttrad 


ers. 
Postma ted the cathor given by the act of July 15, 1810, will 
5 au ven ac i 
be furnished with a letter of appointment the Searetary of ar, indicating 
ber? pos 5o Waon SOY AO SDPO 
su 


y are not to the rules prescribed in article 25, or hs 196 and 
197, Army Regulations, Uh, in rogeed to selioen erpa m eda tae ahold 


No tax or burden in an will be - 
lowed the privilege 42 table. e E 
be tied to erect buildings for the of carrying on their 


business, upon such part of the military reservation or to which the: be 
as the comman i : y may 
venient reach of the garri officer may direct. Such Deildina to bo mini con- 


by sample or 
They are under tection and control as camp-followers. 
Commanding officers will report to the War Department any breach of military 


regulation or any miscoaines an the of traders. 
previous instractions in to post-traders are hereby revoked. 

Under this order the post-traders were no longer subject to control 
of the board of administration, and the board had no authority what- 
a to fix the tariff of prices for goods which they might to sol- 

ers. 

In the fall of 1871 complaints were made that Evans & Co. were 
selling liquor on the reservation. Suits were commenced in the 
United States district court. Communication of the fact was made 
to the Solicitor of the Treasury, and the Secretary of War was noti- 
fied of these complaints. The Secretary of War, on the 2d of Novem- 
Loi 1871, writes to J. 8. Evans, post-trader at Fort Sill, the following 

etter: 


Sm: ioe ara of Sls DDUM having bern called to the fact that spir- 


t and against the ress prohibition of law by certain parti 
uest that you will informs me whether your fra has Carried 
to the value of $50,000 or any less 
ber big ay and, if so, by what authority they were introduced 
ery respectfully, your obedient servani 
WM. W. BELKNAP, 


Secretary of War. 


On the 8th of November thereafter, the Secretary of War writes 
the following letter to the Solicitor of the Treasury: 


WAR DEPARTMENT, November 8, 1871. 


Sm: In further response to letter of the 28th ultimo on the subject of the 
alleged illegal introduction of liquors, Ko, into the Indian country by certain per- 
Pabst cme ido gat ai her S orm you that 

Jo 


Evans, post-trader at Fort Sill, through his friends, denies having 
taken liquor into the Indian e without authority. Mr. Evans was appointed 
to the post- tradership on October 10, 1870, and holds it in his own name and not in 


that of Evans & Co., and no complaint has ever been 
military authorities at Fort Sill, he having been 


business man. 
I therefore request that no ings be commenced against him without a 
thorough investigation of the 2 he has engaged in such practices shows 
they were well founded. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


made against him by the 
regarded a good and law. ab 


W. W. 
To the SOLICITOR of the Treasury. 7 Ne. 
From this letter of the Secre of War to the Solicitor of the 


it is very apparent that Mr. Belknap had fresh in his mind 
that Mr. Evans was appointed post-trader at Fort Sill. He could not 
mistake as to the appointee. He recites it in this letter. On the 16th 
of February, 1872, two months and seven days after this letter was 
written by the Secretary of War to the Solicitor of the Treasury, 
there appears a communication in the New York Tribune setting forth 
the extortions which were practiced upon the soldiers at Fort Sill, 
complaining of the manner in which post-traders were appointed, 
which article was seen by the Secretary of War. Mr. President, I ask 
that this article be read by the Secretary of the Senate. 
Ae e pro tempore. The Secretary will read the article 
or. 
The Chief Clerk read as follows from the New York Tribune of 
February 16, 1872, being a telegram from Washington, dated Febru- 


ary 15, 1872. 
assing over the first paragraph, the next one reads: 


Army officers stationed at forts in the West complain of the extortions 
the post-traders and of the abuses practiced under the law whi 


cod 
author - 


posts or engage in the 
ng in some cases to 
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should be sold, whereas the traders are appointed by the Secretary of War, and, 
having no competition and being under no control, charge any price they please. 
The sutlers were abolished at the close of the war, and the Commissary Depart- 
ment was required to furnish the necessary articles formerly kept by the suttlers 
and to sell them to the soldiers at cost price. This law the pi Leet Adon Be found irk- 


some, and they have always mi 
the Adjutant- General 8 au o 


more, 80 — op e BATS a monopoly of a 
men by charging 0 
he sapecity, because the officers have no control over him as they had over the sut- 
ler. There is good authority for s 
farmed out ahah who obtain them the War ent. The Secretary 
is note with being cognizant of these practices, and robably has not been 
informed of them, One of the most outrageons cases of the kind is described in the 
following letter from an officer stationed at Fort Sill, Indian Territory: 
“T have incidentally learned that you have a desire to know whether a bonus is 
required from the traders here, for the privilege of trading, and have been urged 
to write you the facts in the case, As there seems to be no secret made of the 
matter and as, in common with all others here, I feel it to be a great wrong, I think 
will readily excuse the presumption which my writing unasked he he might 
cate. Ihave read the contract between J. S, Evans, a Fort Sill trader, and C, 
P. or C. E. Marsh, of 1967 or 1870, Broadway, New York, office of Herter Brothers, 
whereby J. S. Evans is required to pay said C. P. or C. E. Marsh the sum of $12,000 


, quarterly in advance, for the exclusive privilege of trading on this mili- 
rem ti "i am correctly inform thad sald Sau has — paid since 


not an isolated case. 
tioned at Camp Supply that Lee & Reynolds 
cases are talked of, 5 not corroborated to me; sufficient 


„and y y prices of 
suc ed to buy must be n thereby. It 


Mr. Manager LINDE. We shall show that this article in the Trib- 
une was seen by the Secretary of War or that at any rate he con- 
versed with Mr. Marsh and I think with others in regard to this 
article. It evidently created some alarm in the mind of the Secre- 
Ab. and on the next day—for that article was in the number of the 
Tribune of the 16th of February—the Secretary writes the following: 

Wan DEPARTMENT, 
Washington City, February 17, 1872. 

The commanding officer at Fort Sill will report at once, directly to the Adjutant- 
General of the Army, for the information of the Secretary of War, as to the busi- 
ness character and standing of J. S. Evans, post-trader at that post; whether his 


prices for are exorbitant and unreasonable, or whether his goods are sold at 
a fair profit; whether the 5 — charged now and since his appointment to that 
position by the Secretary of War, under the act of July 15, 1870, are higher than 


those scl by him prior to that appointment, when he was trader under pre- 
vious appointment; whether he has taken advantage of the fact that he is sole 
trader at that gos ad he purchasers by exorbitant prices; whether he cha 
higher prices to en men than to officers; and whether he has complied with 
25 requirements of the circular of the Adjutant-General’s Office issued June 7, 
1871. 

rh Simena pn he waco is expected to make as full and as prompt report as is 


W. W. B. 


Also similar letter to commanding officer at Camp Supply in regard to the post- 
trader there, A. E. Reynolds. 

The ge yy ey vet gd were communicated to the commanding officers of 
Fort Sill and = p Supply, Indian Territory, by the Adjutant-General in letters 


Now I wish to call the attention of the Senate to the reply which 
was received from General Grierson, the commanding officer at Fort 
Sill, in response to this inquiry from the Secretary of War. 

HEADQUARTERS, Fort INDIAN TERRITORY, 
aye February 2%, 1872. 


ADJUTANT-GENERAL, UNITED Peisa ARMY, 


ashingion, D. 0. r 
Sm: I have the bonor to acknowled, o receipt of your letter dated February 
17, 1872, relative to the post-trader at post. 

T understand J. S. Evans i character as a business man is good, and he has here- 
tofore given — satisfaction; but Mr. Evans is absent, and has been for some 
months, and associated with him J. J. Fisher, now also absent, who has had 
control of the establishment and who claims to have the greater interest 


War) for their permit to trade, and n. 
goods on that account. 3 urged them to re 
writing to me, in order that I might lay © pro} 
relieve the command of this burden, upon whom it evidently fal 
seen ee aao; stating that they feared their permit to trade would be 


em, 
As the prices could not be regulated by a council of administration, the trader 

not red apse bon it has been contemplated by some of the officers of the 
to represent this matter, without reference to J. 8. yay Waar the proper mil- 
the tradership = 


authority to 
; but they de- 
taken 


sole trader in 9 
stating that he could not, under the circumstances, sell goods at lower prices. 

Tt has also been reported to me that he charges enlisted men greater prices for 
the same articles than he does officers, and, at all events, it is very evident that 
the officers and men of garrison 
ferred to above, they being the consumers of 


have to pay most of the $12,000 yearly, re- 
the largest portion of the — 


from | sidered himse 


I feel that a great wrong has been done to this command in being obliged to pay 
this enormous amount of money under any circumstances; the Jargest portion of 


which, at least, has been taken from tho officers and enlisted men of this post, 
nearly all the money of the latter mentioned going to the trader. The responsible 
party for this great injustice should be held responsible and be obliged to refund 
money. 
If J. S. Evans has not paid this exorbitant price for permission to trade, as stated 
by him, his goods should be seized and sold for the benefit of the post fund. 

_ In order to insure a healthy competition, to reduce the price of goods, and to re- 
lieve the officers and soldiers of this garrison from this imposition, I recommend that 
at least three (3) traders be appointed, and that those ens be made upon 
the recommendation of the officers of the post; that each trader be known to be in- 
terested only in his own house, and that they be obliged to keep such articles as 
are aitoi for the ues Gf officers and enlisted men of the Army, and to sell them 
at — pas pri 


ces. 
The trader complies with circular of A. G. O. issued June 7, 1871, as far as I am 


"the buildings (store, &.) however, are not convenient to the present garrison, 
having been built at the time when the command was in camp. 
ery 


, your obedient servant, 


B. H. GRIERSON, 
Colonel Tenth Cavalry, Commanding. 


Received in the office of the Adjatant-General March 9, 1872. 


[Indorsement.] 
War DEPARTMENT, A. G. O., March 11, 1872. 


Respectfully forwarded to the Secretary of War, with application of C. P. Marsh 
for tradership at Fort Sill. 
E. D. TOWNSEND, 


Adjutant-General. 


Why was the application of C. P. Marsh returned to the Secretary 
of War with this letter? The application of C. P. Marsh was made 
at the time Mr. Evans was first appointed, in October, 1870. The 
letter from General Grierson showing to the Department the abuses 
existing at that post was received in March, 1872. It seems that at 
the time the attention of the Secretary of War was called to these 
abuses the a, pages of C. P. Marsh was again sent up, in order that 
if there should be a new appointment made at that post it might still 
be in the control of this same C. P. Marsh, aud these extraordinary 
profits which were realized from that post not lost to the parties in 
interest. 

On the 22d of March, 1872, about a month after this letter was 
written by the Secretary of War to the commandant at the post, Gen- 
eral Hazen was summoned before the Committee on Military Affairs 
of the House of Representatives and gave his testimony, setting forth 
and stating the abuses which existed at the 8 establish- 
ment at Fort Sill. In that testimony, however, General Hazen does 
not seem to be as fully informed as was the correspondent of the Tri- 
bune of the 16th of February in regard to who the post-trader really 
was. General Hazen in his testimony seems to be of the impression, 
and so states, that Mr. Marsh, of New York, was aie the post- 
trader, and that he had farmed out the post to Mr. Evans, who was 
discharging the duties of post-trader and paying for the benefits to 
be derived from it to Mr. Marsh directly. is testimony, which was 

iven before the Committee on Military Affairs of the House on the 
1 of March, seems to have attracted the attention of the Secretary 
of War, and on the 25th of March, three days after the testimony was 
given, we find the following circular issued from the War Depart- 
ment, which would seem to a person who was really cognizant of all 
the facts to be intended to meet the real difficulties existing at Fort 
Sill, while it did not meet them at all. This circular is: 


[Circular.] 
WAR DEPARTMENT, 
Woshington City, March 25, 1872. 

I. The council of administration at a post where there is a post-trader will, from 
time to time, examine the trader's goods and invoices or bills of sale; and will, 
subject to the approval of the post commander, establish the rates and prices (which 
should be fair and reasonable) at which the goods shall be sold. A copy of the list 
thus established will be kept posted in the trader's store. 


Should the trader 
feel himself aggrieved 1 75 action of the council of administration, he may ap- 
peal therefrom, through 


post commander, to the War Department. 
This is an adoption of the old rule to some extent, and so far so 


II. In determining the rate of profit to be allowed the council will consider not 
only the prime cost, freight, and other charges, but also the fact that while the trader 
pe tax or contribution of any kind to the post fund for his exclusive privileges 

e no lien on the soldiers’ pay, and is without the security in this respect once 
enjoyed by the sutlers of the Army. 

“Once enjoyed,” but not enjoyed for several years previous to the 
abolition of that office. 

III. Post-traders will actually carry on the business themselves— 

Mr. Evans, it appears by the report of General Grierson, was him- 
self absent nently from the post; but Mr. Evans after all con- 
a resident at the post 

Post- traders will N on the business themselves, and will habitually 
reside at the station to which they are spontet They will not farm ont, sublet, 
transfer, sell, or assign the business to others. 

Not one word in that order reaches the payment which Evans was 
making to Marsh. It merely prohibits the post-trader from farming 
out, subletting, transferring, selling, or assigning the business to 
others. Evans was the post-trader; he had n appointed by the 
Secretary of War post-trader; and he was paying by contract to 
Marsh, the friend of the Secretary, $12,000 a year for the appoint- 
ment which he held and the privileges he enjoyed. 


IV. In case there shall be at this time any post- trader who is a non-resident of 
the post to which he has been appointed, he will be allowed ninety days from the 
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— 


receipt hereof at his station ta comply with this circular or vacate his appoint- 
ment. 

V. Post-commanders are hereby directed to rt tothe War 8 an 
failure on the part of traders to fulfill the drie sl of this circular. z 

VI. The provisions of the circular from the Adjutant-General’s Office of June 
7, 1871, will continue in force except as herein moditied. 

This order issued 10 ar Secretary of War gaye alarm to the post- 
trader at Fort Sill. He found that the attention of the public was 
called to the abuses existing there. He immediately commenced a 
negotiation with Mr. Marsh to reduce the amount which he had been 
paying, and finally completed an arrangement by which he was to 
Du thereafter the sum of $6,000 a year instead of $12,000. 

I have given a history of this transaction PARURA from the 
documents on file in the Office of the Secretary of War. I have shown 
the history of this appointment, the orders which were issued all 
favoring, and especially arug, the post-trader at this position, 
giving him opportunities and facilities such as no sutler in the Army 
ever to extort money and make profits from his trade. I now 
call the attention of the Senate to the real operating causes, as we 
believe, for this indulgence and for this abuse. 

This g Secs having been made on the 10th day of October, 
1870, and Evans having promised and entered into a contract that he 
would pay Mr. Marsh $12,000 a year, quarterly in advance, with a 
stipulation consenting that the first payment should be delayed for 
a time, we find on the Ist day of November thereafter, a little more 
than twenty days from the time the 0 Set oma is made, an express 
package sent by Mr. Marsh to W. W. Belknap, in the city of Wash- 
ington, containing $1,500, delivered to Mr. Belknap by the express 
company in this city, receipted for by Mr. Belknap in his own hand- 
writing. We find on the 17th day of Jan thereafter another 
package of $1,500, just one-half of the quarter Ae tage: sent by 
express from New York City by Mr. Marsh to W. W. Belknap, re- 
ceived by Mr. Belknap here; and, if my recollection serves me right, 
it was also receipted by him personally. On the 18th day of April, 
1871, another package of $1 was sent by express by Mr. M. to 
Mr. Belknap, and delivered to him in this city. Whether that was 
delivered to him personally I cannot now state, or whether it was 
received by his clerk. On the 11th of November, 1873, another pack- 
age was sent by express of the same sum by Mr. Marsh to Mr. Belknap. 
On the 10th of April, 1874, another package of the same amount was 
sent by express to Mr. Belknap by Mr. Marsh. On the 25th of May, 
1875, there was one package sent of $1,500, though indorsed $1,000; 
and on the 5th of November next thereafter a package of $750. 

When these express packages were sent to Mr. Belknap, Mr. Marsh 
will testify that he was accustomed to notify Mr. Belknap. He 
usually received his instructions as to how they should be sent, and 
whenever he sent them he notified Mr. Belknap that the packages 
were forwarded to him, usually sending him the receipt of the express 
company showing that the . had been received by the express 
company to be delivered to him, Which receipt was returned back by 
Mr. Belknap to Mr. Marsh, written upon “O K,” all correct, or some- 
thing of that kind; but all these receipts, all communications of any 
kind, every writing that showed that any money had ever been paid 
by Mr. Marsh to Mr. Belknap were destroyed. No one of them can 
be found. Mr. Marsh will testify that these writings were destroyed 
immediately after the transaction, and in order that no written evi- 
dence should be preserved of the facts. 

We shall show also that three payments were made to Mr. Belknap 
in certificates of deposit, one under date of February 10, 1871, for 
$1,500; one under date of January 15, 1872; and one under date of 
November 9, 1874. As to these certificates of deposit, an effort was 
made to conceal and to prevent any trace of them from Mr. Marsh to 
Mr. Belknap, for they were always given and made payable to Mr. 
Marsh himself, never to Mr. Belknap. It is true that Mr. Marsh sub- 
sequently indorsed these certificates of deposit to Mr. Belknap, and 
thereby we are enabled to trace them through his hand. 

The other payments mentioned in the specifications were made to 
Mr. 5 J in person, The payment of July 25, 1871, was received 
by Mr. Belknap in New York City; the payment of June 13, 1872, 
was the same ; the payment of November 22, 1872, the same. At the 
payment of April 28, 1873, Mr. Belknap was in Texas, and we shall 
not attempt to sustain that specification by evidence. That is the 
ninth specification of the fourth article. The payment of June 16, 
1873, was made to Mr. Belknap in New York. As to the geyen of 
the 22d of January, 1874, we shall not attempt to sustain that charge, 
which is the twelfth specification of the fourth article. As at present 
advised in regard to the evidence which we have, I make this state- 
ment; but if in the course of the trial it should appear that we can 
prove these ifications we shall ask leave to do so, although at 
present we think we shall have no occasion. 

Now, Mr. President and Senators, if we succeed in proving these 
payments, as I have charged, it seems to me there is nothing neces- 
sary to be done, and the judgment of this court must convict the ac- 
cused. The receipt of these large sums of money from Mr. Marsh at 
the times, p riodically, according to the original contract made be- 
tween Marsh and Evans, the amounts corresponding with the amounts 
of payments made by Evans to Marsh, handing over one-half of those 
payments to the Secretary of War, the circumstances under which 
the . was made, disregarding the recommendation of all 
the officers of the post with a knowledge that to take Mr. Evans from 
that post would ruin him in fortune and destroy his business, that it 
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was given to a man who had no intention and no purpose of going 
from New York City to an Indian trading post or a post in an Indian 
territory for the purpose of supervising or transacting the business ; 
all of these facts, known to the Secretary of War and his particular 
friend C. P. Marsh and used by him to extort from the post-trader 
who received the appointment this enormous sum, must convince 
every reasonable man that the Secretary of War was a particeps crim- 
inis in the whole transaction. 

Senators, I have occupied now more time than I intended when I 
first arose. I have felt at liberty to read to you the orders that were 
issued by the War Department, in order that you might be familiar 
with the condition of affairs at the time Mr. Belknap took charge of 
that Department, that you woe be acquainted with the orders and 
the regulations existing at the time that this post-trader was ap- 

inted ; that you might know that the whole matter rested with the 

cretary of War; that he at any time could have adopted rules and 
pe ope to protect the soldiers at that post, to prevent extortion, 
rules which as a mockery he did adopt on the 25th of March, 1873, 
after the public attention had been called to these abuses. After all, 
Isay as a mockery, because it did not reach the real evil; because this 
post-trader was not farming out his office, but was paying an out- 
sider for his influence with the Secretary of War. 

Senators, I have presented to you a statement of the proofs which 
we shall introduce to sustain this impeachment. There will be some 
facts brought out in the course of the trial which I have failed to men- 
tion; but I have endeavored to present the principal ones. I do not 
feel that it is necessary to say anything upon the law if these facts 
shall be proven. You all know the magnitude of the crime; you all 
know the shock which its exposure has given to the American peo- 
ple; you know the dis, which it has brought upon our Govern- 
ment, and it remains with you to vindicate the national character and 
show to the world that our Republic requires official integrity in 
a ITT position. ` 

. CARPENTER. Mr. President, before the manager takes his 
seat I should like to inquire of him, if he will inform us, whether the 
managers claim that the facts in the articles of impeachment 
violate any and what statute of the United States. In other words, 
will they inform us what particular “high crime” this is? 

Mr. Manager LYNDE. I will answer the gentleman that while 
we do not deem it important or necessary, in order to sustain the im- 
peachment, that it should be based upon any statute or act of Con- 
gress, we do rely and refer to section 1781 of the Revised Statutes, 
and also to section 5501. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Will you please to read those sections, or have 
them read, so that we can see what they are? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the sec- 
tions called for. r 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 1781. Every member of Congress or any officer or agent of the Government 
who, directly or indirectly, takes, receives, or to receive, any money, prop- 
erty, or other valuable consid m whatever, any person for procurin 


or 
aiding to procure, any contract, office, or Pgs from tho Government or any De. 
partment thereof, or from any oflicer of the United States, for any person what- 
ever, or for giving any such contract, office, or place to any person whomsoever, and 
every person who, directly or indirectly, offers or agrees to give, or gives, or be- 
stows any money, property, or other valuable consideration whatever, for the pro- 
curing or aiding to procure any such contract, office, or place, and every member 
of Congress who, directly or indirectly, takes. receives, or to receive any 
money, property, or other valuable consideration whatever after his election as 
such member, for his attention to, services, action, vote, or decision on any ques- 
tion, matter, cause, or proceeding which may then be pending. or os bid law or 
under the Constitution be brought before him in his official capacity, or in his place 
as such member of Congress, si be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and sh 
be imprisoned not moro than two years and fincd not more than $10,000. And any 
such contract or 1 may, at the 5 of the President, be declared abso- 
lutely null and void ; and any member of Congress or officer convicted of a viola- 
tion of this section shall, moreover, be . from holding any office of honor, 
profit, or trust under the Government of the United States. 

Src. 5501. Every officer of the United States, and every person acting for or on 
behalf of the United States, in any official capacity under or by virtue of the au- 
thority of eiA department or office of the Government thereof; and every officer 
or person g for or on behalf of either House of Congress, or of any committee 
of either House, or of both thereof, who asks, accepts, or ves any 
money, or any contract, promise, undertaking, obligation, gratuity, or security for 
the payment of money, or for the delivery or conveyance of anything of value, 
with intent to have his decision or action on any question, matter, cause, or 0 
ceeding which may at any time be pending, or which may be by law brought be 
him in his official capacity, or in his place of trast or profit, influenced thereby, 
shall be punished as prescribed in the preceding section. (See § 5451.) 


Mr. Manager MCMAHON. The managers are ready to submit the 
testimony now, and to have such witnesses sworn as are here pres- 


ent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the names 
of the witnesses who are present. 

The names of the following witnesses were called, and they ad- 
vanced to the desk, and the Chief Clerk administered the oath pre- 
scribed to them, respectively: Caleb P. Marsh, E. T. Bartlett, Geo 
W. Moss, J. 8. Dodge, Robert C. Seip, Irwin McDowell, George M. 
Adams, E. W. Rice. 

Mr. MCMAHON. We propose to examine Mr. Adams first. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore suggested that witnesses take a place 
at the right of the Chair, on a level with the Secretary’s desk; but 
at the suggestion of the managers and several Senators, a place on 
the floor in front of the Secretary’s desk was assigned to the wit- 
nesses. 
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Mr. Manager MCMAHON. I wish to ask Mr. Adams if he is the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 

Mr. CARPENTER. One moment. 

Mr. BLACK. I will ask the gentlemen if they have ay objection 
to state to us what they propose to prove by this witness 

Mr. Manager McMAHON. Nothing, except to produce a document 


which we e t to prove by another witness. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I presume that the managers intend 
now to call the witnesses and produce the evidence which they have 
mentioned in their o 55 

Mr. Man McMAHO . The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. BLACK. We object to any evidence being given in conse- 
quence of the condition in which this case now stands; that is, we 
stand upon a right which, if it be recognized by the Senate, enables 
us to exclude all evidence such as that which they have declared 
their intention of giving. 

By the Constitution two-thirds of the Senate are required to con- 
vict the defendant. One-third voting in his favor express the sense 
of the Senate; that is, more than one-third voting in his favor are 
entitled to have their judgment recorded as the jadgment of the Sen- 
ate upon any fact or any rule of law which is an essential element in 
any legal conviction which the Senate can pronounce. We make this 
objection now not with any intent or desire to indulge in argument, 
and still less with any wish to provoke an argument upon the other 
side. We can hardly expect that a majority of the Senate will take 
our view of the question now, inasmuch as it appears heretofore to 
have been rejected by the majority. The majority have this body in 
their hands. They can order any judgment to be entered upon the 
record which they see proper, and for aught I can see they can exe- 
cute it. Although a bare majority has not the constitutional author- 
ity to do a thing, yet I do not know how to stop them if they think 
they have. Although a third of the Senate be constitutionally the 
organ of the whole Senate and has a right to express its judgment, 

et if the majority will not let them do it I do not know what is to 
be done. We take it for granted that what the majority has once 
said it will say again; but yet it is necessary and proper that at this 
stago of the proceeding and at every stage we should so assert our right 
as that nothing can be quoted against us hereafter as a concession to 
the other side. We not only insist upon it that this court has no ju- 
risdiction ; that is, that one of the principal facts which it is neces- 
sary should be found in order to enable you legally to convict the 
accused does not exist, but that the fact and the law have been ac- 
tually found in onr favor, so that it is now declared already and placed 
upon record by the votes of more than one-third of the Senate that 
he is not, that he was not at the time when this impeachment wasin- 
stituted against him, an officer of the Government; that the great 
question arose then and was debated before this body which Gov- 
ernor Johnston put so pertinently to the North Carolina convention at 
the time of the adoption of the Constitution by that State, “ How 
can a person be removed from an office which he does not hold ?” 

A majority of this body have concluded that he could be removed 
from an office which he did not hold. That has never got through 
our minds; we cannot understand it. We do not appreciate the logic 
by which such a conclusion can possibly be reached. Of course I can- 
not say that it is absurd when I recollect who it is that thinks it is 

rfectly sensible and proper. Therefore there must be some reason- 
ing about it that we have not been able to comprehend; but whether 
there is or is not, it has become a fixed constitutional fact established 
by the judgment of one-third of the Senate, and upward of one-third, 
and by the non-concurrence of two-thirds of the Senate, that he is 
not, and was not at the time of the commencement of these proceed- 
ings against him, an officer of the Government within the meaning of 
the Constitution. That we take it eee to end the question unless 
the gentlemen can show, or unless it shall be the opinion of the Sen- 
ate, that it makes no difference, that it is not an essential element in 
the judgment which you are about to pronounce. But we think it is, 
and to us, to me at all events, the point is so near being perfectly 
self-evident that I do not know how to make an ment upon the 
one side any more than upon the other side. You all know the diff- 
culty of proving that the light shines down through the spaces in 
yonder ceiling that are made for that purpose, The most difficult 
crn, Uden to prove is that which everybody knows to be true and 
which requires smp to be stated in order to establish it. That is my 
fix here. Perhaps I may be mistaken about it; I suppose I must be, 
I would say certainly and clearly that I am mistaken abont it if the 
Senate had not concurred in the same view. Inow say that the sense 
of this body has been spoken by those who have a right to speak it 
to the number of more than one-third of its members, and that that is 
as conclusive of the case as if every individual member had given the 
same vote. 

Mr. Manager HOAR. Mr. President, we are here to execute this 
order of the Senate that— 


The trial shall proceed on the 6th of July next as upon a plea of not guilty. 


We do not propose to discuss the question now whether that 
order was properly adopted, nor do we propose to discuss the ques- 
tion now what will be the legal and constitutional result in the ter- 
mination of this trial of the opinions which any individual members 
of this court may entertain or have heretofore expressed. 


Mr. CARPENTER. Mr. President, the order to which the honora- 


ble maaga refers was based upon the order which was made de- 
claring that the plea in abatement was bad, that the demurrer to 
the replication was bad, the replication good, the plea bad, and the 
articles . We have filed in due course of practice a motion to 
vacate that order, and that is the foundation of all subsequent pro- 
ceedings in this cause, It seems to me that that motion reat i be 
first disposed of before we come into this trial. It would be a very 
awkward proceeding if we should spend three or four weeks here, 
with the sun riding with the Sirian star, in taking testimony, and the 
Senate should then finally be convinced that the order which had 
been made, and which is the foundation of this proceeding, was erro- 
neous and must be reversed. 

I want in this connection to say a few words in the nature of a per- 
sonal explanation. When I appeared here after that order was pro- 
nounced in the coart, I suggested to the court certain questions 
which in my opinion arose upon the order which required consulta- 
tion between the counsel for the defendant before we conld determine 
what steps we would take as his counsel. Among other things, I 
stated my impression to be that in the case of a plea in abatement 
being demurred to, or after replication demurrer being filed to that, 
the rule that the court could go back through the record was con- 
fined to the particular branch of pleadings out of which the de- 
murrer arose; and that the Senate having decided that our demurrer 
to the replication of the House was bad, the court were estopped from 
going back to other parts of the record. A newspapersays—I did not 

uite understand it at the time—that the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Aa administered to me a glowing and proper rebuke for my 
impertinence and easy impudence in suggesting that an order made 
by the court could be erroneous. I want to purge myself of contempt, 
(not of the Senate, for I do not think the Senate regarded it as an 
3 on my part, but of contempt of the press that evidently 
did regard it as an improper suggestion,) by saying that there is no 
court in England or America exercising original jurisdiction which 
does not concede as one of the regular steps of practice, motions to re- 
consider, and in chancery motions for rehearing and bills of review 
upon errors of law apparent upon the record. Half the criminal 
cases that are tried in England and America are finally disposed of 
on motions for a new trial facet upon the suggestion that Gio court 
below has erred in admitting or rejecting testimony or in its in- 
structions to the jury, and no man on the bench or at the bar ever 
supposed that such a motion was disrespectful to the court. The 
courts of chancery in England which administer original jurisdiction, 
our courts in this country, our circuit courts, the Sapreme Court of 
the United States, all have rules regulating motions for rehearing; 
and the Supreme Court of the United States itself, sitting with ad- 
teyan ns possessed by no other tribunal in the land to be correct in 
its judgment, has over and over again reversed its decisions. One 
of the first which was reversed was by Chief Justice Marshall revers- 
ing an opinion he had delivered himself, upon the ground that coun- 
sel had not argued the former case; that is to say, he apologized for 
the error in the former case upon the ground that counsel had not 

ed that case at the bar. 

n making the suggestion I did I beg to assert that I not only pro- 
fessed but that I entertained then and now the most perfect respect 
for this court. The Supreme Court of the United States would en- 
tertain a bill of review in any case where they had exercised the 
original jurisdiction conferred u them by the Constitution. A 
State, for instance, is sued by a bill in chancery in that court. Every 
proceeding in that suit is regulated by orders of the court, from time 
to time, if necessary; and every incident of a chancery case in En- 
gan pertains to that trial in that court, and you may make a motion 

or a rehearing upon any order or decree made by the court; you 
may within a 75 file a bill of review for errors of law apparent 
upon the record of that court. I presume no man will doubt that. 

Again, let me say that in a case which I shall refer to in subsequent 
arguments before this tribunal, two years after conviction on an im- 
peachment in the British Parliament a bill pointing out errors of law 
was filed for the pu of reversing that decree; and by some proc- 
ess, not very plain from the histories which I have examined, the 
pariy convicted was relieved from the effect of the decree. So much 

or the explanation, 

Now I come back to this point: I say there was nothing disre- 
spectful to this court or any member of it in suggesting that that 
order was erroneous. At that time I was exceedingly modest about 
the statement. It was my impression very decidedly. and I stated 
itso; but I have devoted a week to the examination of it, and I am 
now prepared to prove it so to the satisfaction of every lawyer who 
holds a seat in the Senate. That order is the foundation of the pro- 
ceedings that are now to go on, and it seems to me that the regular 
and proper course would to have that motion for rehearing ar- 
gued and disposed of by this court. I feel satisfied that the posi- 
tions which I assumed in the su; ions I made are sound; that 
that order is erroneous, especially in holding that the articles of im- 
peachment were sufficient in law; a question not before the court at 
all, as I will satisfy every member of the Senate when I get at it. If 
authorities can settle anything, then I say that we ought to be heard 
upon the reversal of that order before we go any further in the case. 


The authorities are plain, too plain to be doubted, and not a single 
conflicting case, to my knowledge, can be found. In two of the cases 
the judges say that they have searched in vain for conflicting au- 
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thority, to wit, that on a pea in abatement where the demurrer is 
overruled, or where it is followed bya replication to which a demur- 
rer is filed, and that demurrer is overruled, the court cannot go back 
through the record; no other parts of the record are before the court. 
That is the well-settled rule both in this country and in England, as 
I can show by the authorities when we come to it, Then the order 
which was made was made erroneously; I may use the honest lan- 
guage of the law. Erroneously“ is the honest, frank work. It im- 
plies no disrespect to the intellect of any Senator or the aggregated 
wisdom of the Senate, for God never made a court which could not 
err, We are ready to . merely to 3 but to prove by 


the 3 that that order is erroneous, and ought to be re- 
versed. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Do the managers desire to be heard? 


Mr. Manager MCMAHON. No, sir. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question raised by the counsel 
will be reduced to writing, and the Chair will submit it to the Senate. 

Mr. Manager JENKS. I submit that they ask for no special order. 
I do not know that they ask for any ruling, and we therefore propose 
to proceed with the trial. 

he PRESIDENT pro tempore. The counsel objected to the ex- 

amination of the witness, 

Mr. SHERMAN, I suppose the question is, Shall the interrogatory 
be put to the witness? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. So the Chair understood, and he 
has asked that the 8 be reduced to writing. iA pause. ] 

Mr. CARPENTE © ask the Clerk to read the order which we 


ask. 
The PRESIDENT pro tem; The order will be read. 
The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


The counsel for the accused object to the evidence now offered and to all evidence 


to i gy ey ee the on the ground that there can be no legal 
conviction, the having y determined the material and 3 fact 
— egy defendant is not, and was not when impeached, a civil officer of the United 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will submit the question 
of objection to the Senate. [Putting the question.] Senators con- 
curring in the objection will say “ay;” those non-concurring “no.” 
The “noes” prevailed. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate overrules the objection. 
Proceed with the witness, 


GEORGE M. ADAMS examined. 


By Mr. Manager MCMAHON: 
eon: Mr. Adams, are you the Clerk of the House of Represent- 
atives 
Answer. I am. 
2: (anaing u paper.] Take that paper and state where you re- 
cei 


ved it and what it is. 
A., [Having examined the paper.] The paper which I hold in my 
hand purports to be “articles of agreement between J. S. Evans and | kn 
C. P. Marsh.” It was received by me from the Public Printer as a 


pe of the re: papers that were before the Committee on War 
expenditures, I believe. It was forwarded to me from the Govern- 
ment Printing Office in connection with those paren. 

Q. Has it been in your possession ever since 

A. It has been in my possession ever since it was returned to me 
from the Public Printer. 
Q. Ns fee Manager JENKS:) What public printer? 
A. A. M. Cla R; I believe, is the name, 


Mr. MoMAH We have no further questions. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. the counsel for the respondent 
desire to eer any questions? 

Mr. C ER. No, sir. 


EDWARD T. BARTLETT called and examined. 
By Mr. Manager McManon: 


Question. Where do you reside? 
Answer. In the city of New York. 
Q. What is your occupation? 

A. Attorney and counselor at law. 
Q. A member of what firm? - 

A. Bell, Bartlett & Wilson. 

Q. Are you acquainted with Caleb P. Marsh? 
A. I am 

Q 

À 


am. 
. How long have you known him? 
. I think I have known him since the 

Q. Have you been his legal adviser in 

A. I have been. 

Q. State whether upon any occasion he came to you with a person 
whom he represented to be a Mr. Evans, for the purpose of having a 
contract drawn up? 

Mr. CARPENTER. Do the managers claim that they can intro- 
duce evidence of an interview between third persons at which we 
were not present? 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. Yes, sir; we propose to connect the ac- 
cused with it in the course of the trial. This is the mere formal 
part of the proof. 


ear 1868 or 1869. 
ttime? 


Mr. CARPENTER. We donot know any rule which allows them to 
prove an interview between this man and two or three other men at 
which Mr. Belknap was not present. 


Mr. Manager MCMAHON. I simply inquire for the fact, whether 
he came to draw the agreement. 

Mr. CARPENTER. That is no fact here, unless Mr. Belknap was 
present. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. We cannot get in all our facts at once; 
we must get them in one at a time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Do counsel object ? 

Mr, CARPENTER. No; go on. 

Mr. Manager McMAHON, (to the witness.) Can you answer the 
question 

The Wrrxxss. Let the stenographer read the question. 

The question was read, as follows: 

Q. State whether upon any occasion he [Marsh] came to you with 
a person whom he represented to be a Mr. Evans for the purpose of 
haying a contract drawn up? 

A. When I was employed to draw this contract Mr. Marsh came alone 
to my office. Idid not see Mr. Evans until the contract was executed. 
Mr. Marsh came to my office, as I now remember, about the date of 
that contract, and handed me a written memorandum of his own con- 
taining in substance the subject-matter of this contract and requested 
me to reduce it to legal shape. 
papar identified by Mr. Adams.] 

the agreement which you drew 


Tes, sir. : 
Q. Who is the subscribing witness to it? 
Q. That is 1 

i t ur signature 

A. Yes, 1 5 “ang 

Q. Did the parties sign it in your presence? 

A. After the contract was drawn I was requested to call on him u 
town in the evening, at the store of Herter Brothers, No. 867 coats g 
way, as I now remember. Mr. Marsh was a partner in that firm; and 
I was there introduced by Mr. Marsh to a gentleman called John 8. 
Evans, whom I had never seen before and have never seen since. 
This gentleman and Mr, Marsh executed the contract in my presence. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. We offer the agreement inevidence, and 
desire that the Secretary may read it. : 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The paper will be read by the Sec- 
retary, if there be no objection. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Articles of agreement made and entered into this 8th day of October, A. D. 1 
by and between John 8. Evans, of Fort Sill, Indian Terri United States o 
America. of the first and Caleb P. Marsh, of No. 51 West Thirty-fifth 
= of the city, county, and State of New York, of the second part, witnesseth, 
namely: 
FVV 
ap, of War nit tates, the appointment of post-trader at 
Fort Sill aforesaid ; and whereas the name of said Jans. Evans is to be filled into 
the commission of appointment of said post-trader at Fort Sill aforesaid, by per- 
mission and at the instance and request of said Caleb P, Marsh, and for the pur- 
of carrying out the terms of this agreement; and whereas said John S. Evans 
A to hold said position of post-trader as aforesaid solely as the appointee of said 
Caleb P. Marsh, and for the pi ereinafter t 
Now, therefore, said John S. Evans, in consideration of said tment and 
the sum of 81 to him in hand paid by said Caleb P. Marsh, the pt of which is 
hereby acknowledged, hereby covenants and agrees to pay to said Caleb P. Marsh 
the sum of $12,000 annually, payable goaren in advance, in the city of New York 
aforesaid; said sum to be so payable during the first year of this agreement abso- 
Intely and under all circumstances, 1 r contained to the contrary 
notwithstanding; and thereafter said sum shall be so payable, unless increased or 
reduced in amount in accordance with the subsequent provisions of this 
In consideration of the premises, it is mutually agreed 
aforesaid as follows, namely: 
First. This agreement is made on the basis of seven cavalry companies of the 
United States Army, which are now stationed at Fort Sill aforesaid. 
Second. If at the end of the first yearof this t the forces of the United 
States Army stationed at Fort Sill aforesaid shall be increased or diminished not 
to exceed one hundred men, then this agreement shall remain in full force and un- 
for the next . If, however, the said forces shall be increased or dimin- 
ished beyond the number of one hundred men, then the amount to be paid und 
this agreement bysa Scone S. Evans to said Caleb P. Marsh shall be increased or 
reduced in accordance therewith and in proper popei thereto. Theaboverulo 
laid down for the continuation of this agreement at the close of the first year thereof 
pal tae lied vet pt tanga a each succeeding year so long as this agreement shall 
an 


remain ect. 
ent shall remain in force and effect so long as said Caleb P. 
or control, directly or indirectly, the sppointment and position of 
post-trader at Fort Sill aforesaid. 

Fourth. This agreement shall take effect from the date and day the Secretary of 
War aforesaid shall sign the commission of post-trader at Fort Sill aforesaid, said 
commission to be issued to said John S. Evans at the instance and request of said 
Caleb P. Marsh, and solely for the purpose of carrying out the pi ions of this 


ment. 
ifth: Exception is hereby made in regard to the first quarterly parme under 


this agreement, it being agreed and understood that the same ma paid at any 
time within the next thirty days after she said Secretary of War shall sign the 
aforesaid commission of post-trader at Fort Sill. 


Sixth. Said Caleb P. h is at all times, at the requestof said John S. Evans, 
to use any proper influence he may have with said Secretary of War for the pro- 
tection of said John S. Evans while in the dis of his legitimate duties in the 
conduct of the business as trader at Fort Sill aforesaid. 

Seventh. Said John S. Evans is to conduct the said business of post-trader at 
Fort Sill aforesaid solely on his own responsibility and in his own name, it being 
expressly agreed and understood that said Caleb P. Marsh shall assume no liability 
in the premises whatever, 


| 3 ; 
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Eighth. And it is understood and that the stipulations and 
Prin ts aforesaid 3 bind C 
tors of the respective i 


parties. 
In witness whereof the parties to these presents have hereunto set their hands 
and seals the day and year first above written. 
JOHN 8. EVANS. ores 
Signed, sealed, and delivered in presence of. ee 555 
i an co of — 
a T. BARTLETT. 


coon Manager McMAHON. We are through with the witness for 
the present. 

ce PRESIDENT pro tempore. Have the counsel any questions to 
as 

Mr. CARPENTER. No, sir. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. I desire to ask counsel on the other side 
if they have any objection to permitting Mr. Bartlett to return home, 
liable to be recalled by 1 

ection. 


Mr. BLACK. We have noo 

Mr. Menager McMAHON. We shall need him again. He is not 
discharged, but we will take the responsibility of letting him go, we 
tel hing him when we desire him to be here. 

The P IDENT tempore. The next witness will be called. 

Mr. Manager Me ON. I should like to know if John S. Evans 
has arrived yet ? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the name. 

25 Chief Clerk the name of John S. Evans, but no response 
Was heard. 


John I. Fisher's name was called and no response made. 


GrorGe W. Moss called and examined. 
By Mr. Manager McManon: 


Question. What is your occupation at present? 
Answer. I am the agent of Adams Express Company in Washing- 


n. 
Q. How long have you been in their employ ? 
A. Eleven years. 
. Continuously f : 
. Yes, sir. 
What position have you held for the last yt a 
5 that time I have held two or three different positions in 
office. 
State them. 
. Six years ago I was in charge of the money department, and 
ears ago I was appointed acting agent; two 9 85 ago, agent. 
1 o succeeded you in the money department 
. Mr. Giddings. 
. Who is your money-delivery clerk? 
Mr. Dodge. 
How long has he been so? 
I think he has been there for fifteen or sixteen years. 


>O 


Seb po 


Pore 


OPO 


naed to bring? 
A. Yes, sir. 
15 Please produce them; we wish to look at them. 
he witness uced the books.] 


r. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, is there any objection on the 
part of the Senate and counsel to have the witness stand at your 
right or left? So far as I am concerned, it is utterly impossible for me 
to hear one word out of three that is spoken. It has been so during 
the whole time. If I take the seat of another Senator it is at his in- 
convenience, This is my seat. I have no right to another, but I 
have a right to hear what is said. 

[The honorable Senator occupies the extreme northwestern seat in 
the Chamber. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will state to the Senator 

that he germ, ose à little higher place for the witnesses, but the 

managers and counsel thought it would be preferable to have the 

witness in front of the desk, and the Chair submitted that to the 

ee and, as there was no objection, the witnesses were placed 
ere. 

Mr. BLAIR. We do not object to the chan posed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the witnesses 
standing near the Chair on a higher place! 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. ere will have to be some arrange- 
ment for the handing of these books there. 

The PRESIDENT pro ae. gh The witness will stand on the right 
of the Chair on a level with the Secretary’s desk and try to make 
himself heard. 

[The witness was placed in the position stated, as were the subse- 
quent witnesses. ] 

Q. (By Mr. Manager McManon:) Mr. Moss, have you your books 
arranged in order by years? j 


A. Yes, sir. 
Gy to the book that contains your bound way-bills for Novem- 

T, § 

A. Yes, sir; here it is. 

Q. Turn to the original way-bill of November 1, 1870, shipment 
from New York. 

A. [Examining book.] I have it here. 

Q. Before we ask you its contents, state if that is the original pa- 


pr nie accompanies shipments of money from New York to Wash- 
n City. 
It a 
Q. In whose handwriting is that bill! 
A. Mr. Moody’s. 
Q. Where does he reside? 
A. In New York. 
Q. State the eustom in your office in regard to verifying the pack- 
ages that are put into the safe with the way-bill that accompanies 
em. 


A. They are verified by the check of the clerk who places them in 
the safe and his signature at the bottom of the manifest. 

Q. Tell us if there ap to have been a paskana sent from New 
York, and, if so, from whom, to General Belknap of that date ? 

A. Yes, sir; a package of $1,500 for General Belknap on that date. 

Q. Sent by whom? 

A. C. P. Marsh. 

Q. From what point? 

A. From New York to Washington. 

Q. Now turn to the book under date of January 17, 1871; have you 
the original way-bill of that date ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do yon find a shipment there to General Belknap? 
1 Yes, sir; one pac , $1,500, from C. P. Marsh to Hon. W. W. 

ap. 
From what point was it shi 7 

From New Vork. prod 
In whose handwriting is that way-bill? 
In the same, Mr. Moody’s. 
Mr. 


© 


. Mr. Moody’s or Mr. Young’s ? 
8 Moody i, Mr. Young verifies the manifest. 
to the book for April 18, 1871; do you find a shipment 
a Serre Belknap :? 
0. 
ive the particulars of it. 
One package, $1,500, from C. P. Marsh to Hon, W. W. Belknap, 
New Vork. 
Whose handwriting is that in? 
The same; Mr. Moody's. 
. By whom checked ? 

Q. Now turn to November 4, 1873. 

A. I have it. 

Q. State the contents of that way-bill. 

A. One pee , $1,500, from C. P. Marsh to General W. W. Belk- 
nap, from New York. 

8. In whose handwriting is that made out? 

A. The same; Moody's. 

Q. And checked by Young? 

A. Checked by Mr. Young. 

2 sti 155 to 5 A nil, 1874. $ 

pril 10, 1874, from New York, one 1,500, from R. G. 
Carey & Co. to Hon. W. W. Belknap ae 

Q. In whose handwriting and by whom checked? 

A. It is in the handwriting of Mr. Moody. There is no check on 
this bill. Mr. Young was absent then. 

eee 

May rom New York, one pac „ from R. G. 
Carey & Co. to W. W. Belknap. ie 

Q. In whose handwriting is that way-bill and by whom checked ? 

A. It is in Mr, Moody’s 3 There is no check at the bottom. 

Q. Now turn to November 8, 1875. 

A. November 8, 1875, from New York, one package, $500, from R. 
G. Carey & Co. to Hon. W. W. Belknap. 

Q. In whose handwriting is that way-bill or manifest ? 

A. Mr. Moody’s. 

Q. And checked by Mr. Young ? 

A. Mr. Young's check is not on it. 

Q. Take January 18, 1876. 
oe I have not here with me. That book is in the binder's 

Q. We may probably take a statement of that at some future time. 
Have you any book from which you can make a statement of it? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What book is it? 

A. The delivery-book. 

Q. State what that is, the date, and all about it. 

A. The package on the manifest of January 18, 1876, was received 
here on the morning of the 19th; it was for a parcel valued at $2,000, 
with no name of the consignor given, for Mrs. W. W. Belknap. 

Q. Was it money ora parcel f 

Q ow, ta mebi all th bills ifests, I desi 

. Now, in to ese way-bills or manifests, ire to 
ask you a few general questions. Are these the money shipments 
from New York to this city ? 

A. 118 sir; this book contains the money as well as the freight 
way-bills. 

Q. But these you have been reading from are the money way-Dills? 

A. Yes, sir; the money way-bills. 

Q. In what way does that money come forward from New York? 


POPOP 
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A. It comes to us in a safe. 
Q. After the safe is opened, state whether the marks on the con- 
tents of the packages are compared with the way-bill. 
A. Yes, sir; they are. 
= Ang if found not to correspond in the least particular, what takes 
place 
A. Upon the receipt of a safe containing money packages it is the 


duty of the clerk to check each 775 from off the manifest and 
attest it by his particular check. If it should turn out that a package 
was short, we should have to telegraph about it. 

Q. That is marked “ short?” 

A. The package is marked “short,” and we telegraph at once. 

Q. You know nothing, of course, about the contents except from 
the marks on the outside? 

A. That is the only way. 

Q. Now state from these way-bills what were the marks on the out- 
side of each one of these packages delivered to General Belknap, and 
particularly whether the money mark would be on the outside of each 
one and the amount of money. 

A. Each package would be marked with the amount of money said 
to be contained in the package. The envelopes that are in common 
use by express companies have the name of the shipper as well as the 
consignee. e 

Q. So wherever the way-bill shows that a package marked “$1,500” 
came forward, that package must have had “$1,500” in figures marked 
on the outside ? 

A. Exactly. 

Q. Is not the only pa from which you could get the information 
to make up the way-bills the outside marks? 

A. Yes, sir. The money way-bill is a perfect transcript of the face 
of the money envelope except the local address in the city. 

Q. You have besides these way-bills the receipt-books. Explain 
now to the court how those receipt-books are made up first and by 
whom before they are sent out with the delivery clerk to deliver the 
money. 

A. After a money manifest is checked, it is the duty of a clerk who 
is delegated for that p to transcribe the entries from the mani- 
fest to the delivery book, and this delivery clerk then takes his book 
and checks the packages to see that they are all there before he leaves 
the office; so that the delivery book is a transcript of the manifests. 

Q. And he sees also that the book corresponds with the marks on 
the packages? 

A. He must see. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. I believe that is all, Mr. Moss, at pres- 
ent. Gentlemen on the other side can examine. 

Mr. B We do not intend to cross-examine him. 


Jonas S. DODGE called and examined. 
By Mr. Manager MCMAHON: 


Question. How long have you been in the employ of Adams Ex- 
press Company ? 

Answer. Since 1856. 

Q. In what capacity? 

A. In various capacities. 

Q. How long have you been the money-delivery clerk? 

A. For thirteen years. 

Q. These last thirteen years? ° 

A. The last thirteen years. 

Q. Take the delivery books—you have them in order—take first 
November 1, 1870. 

A. I have the delivery-books, [producing books.] 

Q. See whether, on the 2d of November, 1870, yo had a package 
for General Belknap ; and, if so, from where, what it was, and to 
whom you delivered it, and who receipted for it. 

A. I find an entry of November 2, 1870, „One package, value 
$1,500, from New York,” to Hon. W. W. Belknap. 

Q. Does the shipper’s name appear ? 

A. The shipper’s name appears in pencil. 

Q. Who was the shipper? 

A. C. P. Marsh. 

Q. Did you deliver that in person ; and, if so, by whom was the re- 
ceipt given to you? 

A. I hold the receipt of W. W. Belknap. 

Q. Is that his handwriting? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Does your receipt book show the individual person to whom you 
delivered the package ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now turn to the 17th of January, 1871. 

A. I have the book for January 17, 1871. 

Q. Now state what appears there that has reference to this case— 
the delivery of money to Mr. Belknap. 

A. There appears one package from New York, value $1,500, from 
C. P. Marsh to Hon. W. W. Belknap. 

Q. BY whom receipted ? 

A. The receipt is signed“ W. W. Belknap.” 

Q. Whose handwriting is that receipt in 

A. It seems the same as before,“ W. W. Belknap.” 

Q. Turn now to April 18, 1871. 


A. On April 18, 1871, I find one package from New York from C. P. 
Marsh, $1,500, to Hon. W. W. Belknap, and the receipt is signed by 
“ John Potts, for W. W. B.” 

Q. Who was John Potts? 

A. John Potts was chief clerk of the War Department. 

Q. He is now dead, is he not! 

A. He is dead. 

Q. You delivered that package to Mr. Potts for General Belknap? 

A. I delivered the package to Mr. Potts. 

Q. Now turn to the 4th of November, 1873? 

A. November 4, 1873, one 8 from New York, from C. P. 
Marsh, $1,500, to General W. W. Belknap, delivered to H. T. Crosby, 
for W. W. B. 

Q. Who was H. T. Crosby? 

A. H. T. Crosby was chief clerk of the War Department. 

. He is now in the War Department, is he not? 

. He is still in the War Department. 

~ MAr deliver that to Mr. Crosby for General Belknap? 
Idi 


. Now turn to the 11th of April, 1874. 

. There appears on the 11th of April, 1874, one package from R. 

arey & Co., New York, $1,500, to Hon. W. W. Belknap. 

. Receipted for by whom f? 

. The receipt is signed“ W. T. Barnard.” 

Do you know who Mr. Barnard is! 

. I know he is in the War Department, in the chief clerk’s room. 
. You delivered that package to him for General Belknap ? 

Ves, sir; for General Belknap, in the chief clerk’s office. 

. Now turn to the 25th of May, 1875. 

May 25, 1875, I find entered one package, $1,000, from New York. 
R. G. Carey & Co., to W. W. Belknap. The receipt is signed 
T piss A 

Do you know who H. T. ey was? 

. H. T. Crosby was chief clerk of the War Department. 

. That was receipted for by him for General Belknap? 

It is not so designated here. 

. It is only signed “H. T. Crosby?“ 

That is-all. 

. Now turn to November 8, 1875. 

A. Ihave November 9, 1875, here. I have one package from New 
York, value $500, from R. G. Carey & Co., New York, for Hon. W.W. 
Belknap. The receipt is signed“ W. W. Belknap.” 

Q. In whose handwriting is that signature ? 

A. It seems to be W. W. Belknap’s. 

Q. Now turn to the 19th of January, 1876. 

A. Jannary 19, 1876, I find one package, value $2,000, from New 
oleae name given of the person who sent it—to Mrs. W. W. Bel- 

ap. 

Q. By whom is that receipt signed ? 

A. It is receipted by “Mrs. W. W. Belknap, 2222 G street.” 

Mr. Manager Mi HON. We say to the gentlemen on the other 
side that we claim nothing from this shipment except as side-evidence 
of other facts that we expect to prove in the case. I desire to call 
the attention of the counsel on the other side to the fact that we want 
to know if they make any point on these signatures of General Bel- 
knap himself? 

Mr. CARPENTER. We are not making any points at all. 

Mr. hen ae ae I observe that. 
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r MCMAHON. I think not. 

Mr. C ENTER. Lou do not claim anything against Mr. Bel- 
knap on that account? 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. I think not; but if in the course of the 
trial something that we do not now expect should be developed, we 
do not expect to be debarred from claiming that, of course. 


H. T. Crossy sworn and examined. 


By Mr. Manager MCMAHON: 

Question. Look at the book produced by the last witness contain- 
ing the receipt of November 9, 1875, and say in whose signature that 
receipt is. 

Answer. It seems to be a receipt by W. W. Belknap, 

Q. In whose handwriting is it. 

A. It looks to me like his. 

Q. Are you familiar with his handwriting? 

A. Lam quite familiar with it. 

Q. You have seen it a good many times? 

A. A great many times. 

Q. Are you not sure that it is his handwriting? 

A. Lam as positive as I am of most signatures I am familiar with. 

Q. Turn now to the 25th of May, 1875, and say by whom that re- 
ceipt is signed! 

A. By myself. 
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Q. For whom? 

A. For General Belknap. 

Q. Why did you sign your name to it when the package was for 
5 omnia to sign the ts fo f 

t was usual for me receipts for express packages for 

General Belknap or any Secre of War. 

Q Did you sign that for the Secretary of War? 

. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you hand that package over to him? 

A. I suppose I did. I have no recollection of it now. 

2. Doder date of April 11, 1874, there a ackage for $1,500 

A. Under date pri 74, there appears a p or X 
the receipt signed by “W. T. Barnard.” 

Q. In whose handwriting is that receipt signed by Barnard ? 

A. It looks like his. I recognize it as his signature. I would ordi- 
narily recognize it as his signature. 

Q. What position did he hold? 

A. big es clerk in the War Department, on duty with the Secre- 
tary ar. 

Q. What room did he occupy in the War Department? 

A. The same room with the tary of War, 

Q. He was his confidential clerk, was he not? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Pass there gin ldo 4, 1873? $1,500; the 

A. November 4, 1873, appears one package, $1,500; the receipt signed 
by “H. T. Crosby for General Belknap.” 

Q. Whose handwriting is that? 


ment. 
. Is that his handwriting ? 
& Was be anthonteed piala 5 the Secretary? 

as he au ve pac or 
That I do not know. 
Did he in fact receive them ? 
He often received them. 
Turn now to January 17, 1871. 
17, 1871, appears one package, $1,500, the receipt 
„W. Belknap. 
whose handwriting ? 
looks like General 
think it is, 
November i, 1870, tppean package, $1,500, signed by W 

ovember , appears one % % 
W. Belknap himself, 255 Z 
Now tell us in whose handwriting it is? 
. That appears to be General Belknap’s signature also, 
. What position do you occupy in the War Department, and for 
how long a time have you been there? 

A. I have been there in various capacities as clerk for twelve or 


thirteen years. 
AL Phen connection had you with General Belknap at any particu- 
e 

A. I was his confidential clerk. 

Q. During what period ? 
A. During the years 1870, 1871, and a part of 1872. 

Q. Up to what date in 1872? Do you remember? 

A. I think until the 24th of July ; somewhere thereabout. 

Q. What position did you assume after you ceased to be his confi- 
dential secre ? 

A. I was appointed chief clerk of the Department upon the death 
of 4 K 3 15 1 ; 

Ho long did you oe] t position 

. I still 3 y that position eee 
Q. Mr. Potts died in what year? 

A. July, 1872. 

Q. Have you made an examination of the records of the War De- 

ent for the purpose of ascertaining where General W. W. Bel- 
p was upon the 25th of July, 1871? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Where was he at that date? 

A. I do not recollect. 

Q. [Producing a letter.] You may have this letter, if it is in your 
handwriting, to your memory. Youcan look over that letter. 
A uae the letter.] It is not in my handwriting, but I 

it. 

Q. Where was General Belknap on the 25th day of July, 1871? 

A. I cannot state positively where he was. 

Q. Was he in Washington City? 

5 1 do not know. but it appears from our records that he was ab- 
sent. 
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Q. * do you make it appear from your records that he was ab- 
sent 

A. By the manner in which the correspondence, the letters, indorse- 
ments of the Department, and orders were si 

Q. Now turn to the 13th of June, 1872, an 
in the city of Washington at that date. 

A. I do not know of my own knowledge whether he was or not, but 
from the record it ap that a telegram was sent to him at West 
Point on the 12th and 16th of that month. No record as to the 13th 


ap $ 
Where was he upon the 22d of November, 1872? 

A. A igre igs dispatch was sent to him at Chicago on the 19th, 
and one to New York on the 23d, but the records do not show where 
he was on the 22d, nor do I know myself. 

Q. Where was he upon the 16th day of June, 1873? 

A. The record appears to show him at West Point. 

Q. The memorandum that you have there was made out at your 
dictation ? : 

S bene inspection of the record ? 

. From an on of the 

A. From an inspection of the record. 

Q. You were examined at one time, I believe, by a subcommittee 
of the board of managers ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. When General Belknap went out of office state whether any ap- 
plication was made to you by him for his papers. 

A. No, sir; there was no aea mado by him, There was a 
direction given by him verbally to me to send him his private papers. ` 

Q. Now state what character of papers you have, whether they are 
all of an official character or of another character besides official ; 
and, if so, what term do you use to designate letters that appertain 
chan or 8 42 not really e e 22 iat 

t depen suppose, upon t 00 person who has 
them in his ion as to whit he calls them. 

Q. Give us now an instance of that particular matter, whether 
there were several kinds of letters that General Belknap received. 

A. There are, of course, letters private and letters public; letters 
which he regards as confidential and which he does not put on file, 
and letters which go arly upon the public file. As to his own 
faoal private matters he is at liberty to dictate, or any Secretary 

bave ever seen is at liberty to dictate, whether he shall put them 
upon record or not. It is a matter in his judgment. 

Q. Did you have a book called an index of semi-official letters ? 

A. 1 no book called an index or known by any such term. I 
kept a book, a memorandum of such letters as were received and 
handed to me for record in that book. 

Q. out those letters go upon the regular record of the War Depart- 
ment 

A. No, sir; I think they never did. 

Q. There was a distinction made between the letters? 

A. Yes, sir; they were considered private letters. 

Q. What passed between you and the Secretary, Mr. Belknap, in re- 

ard to his letters after he went out of office Give us about the 


ed, 
state whether he was 


age. 

eI think he merely said to me, Send my private papers and other 
matter to me.” 

Q. The application that Mr. Marsh made to have Mr. Evans ap- 
2 do you remember a letter like that? 
es, sir. 

Q. va that among the files of the official letters of the Govern- 
ment 

A. No, sir; I think not; never. 

Mr. M t MCMAHON. Before prosesine ony. further, we de- 
sire to notify the gentlemen on the other side that this is one of the 
documents which we have served a written notice on them to pro- 
duce ; and unless objection is made now, we shall proceed to examine 
in regard to the contents of that letter. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The Chair hears 
none. 

Q. (By Mr. Manager McManon:) Give us the contents of that letter. 
If you have the letter, that would answer all the purposes. 

Mr. CARPENTER handed a letter to the =, 

Mr. Manager McMAHON, (to the witness. k at that letter, 
and see if that is the letter that you handed to General Belknap. 
[Handing a letter.] 

A. [Examining letter.] I suppose this was in the package of let- 
ters presented to him. 

Q. You observe the handwriting ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. From whom did you get this letter? 

A. I suppose Lgo it from General Belknap. I must have got it 
from him. At period of time I do not recollect. 

Q. You put that emong the semi-official private letters. By whose 
direction was that done 

A. That was ordinarily assumed to be by direction of the Secretary 
when it was handed to me. 

Q. I understood you to state a while ago that the classification of 
official and confidential letters depended upon the judgment of the 
person who received the letter. 

A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. And this letter was handed to you as one of the confidential 
class which was indexed and did not go upon the public record. 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. This never did go upon the public records, did it? 

A. It never did. 

Q. Who had possession of this letter when General Belknap went 
out of office ? 

A. It was one of a series of letters of the same character that had 
been stowed away in the bottom of an old book-case ever since I re- 
linquished the position of clerk to General Belknap in 1872. 

Q. Stowed away among the confiential, semi-official letters ? 

A. Ves, sir. There was no particular form forit. They were wrapped 
up in a package and put away. 

Q. How did you come to get this particular letter and deliver it to 
General Belknap ? 

A. I delivered that with the other letters to him. 

Q. Did not a conversation = between you and Mr, William T. Bar- 
nard in regard to this letter 

A. I think there did. 

Q. 1 was that conversation while you were searching for this 


A. I do not recollect. 
Q. Were gA not looking for the letters that related to the Fort 


A. Probably I was; I do not recollect. 
Q. And in lookin, for those letters you found this one ? 
A. That may be the case; I have not the recollection of it now. 


Mr. Man McMAHON. We desire the Secretary to read this let- 
ter now, and we offer it in evidence, me 
The Chief Clerk read as follows : 


No. 51 West THIRTY-FIFTH STREET, 
New York Oity, October 8, 1870. 
Dear Sm: I have to ask that the appointment which you bave given to me as 
post- trader at Fort Sill, Indian Territory, be made in the name of John S. Evans, 
as it will be more convenient for me to have him manage the business at present. 
Iam, my dear sir, your very obedient servant, 
C. P. MARSH. 


oo send the appointment to me, 51 West Thirty-fifth street, New York 


Hon. W. W. BELKNAP, r 
Secretary of War, Washington Oity. 


Q. (By Mr. Manager McManon:) Mr. Crosby, were you ever exam- 
ined as to what papers relating to the Fort Sill matter were in the 
War Department and had been surrendered ? 

A. Yes, sir; I think I was, 

Q. Before what committee ? 

A. The Judiciary Committee. 

Q. In your testimony before the Judiciary Committee, did you refer 
to this letter ? 

A. I think not, 

Q. How did we know that this letter was in existence and had been 
handed to you by General Belknap ? 

Mr. C ENTER. Had you not better state that yourself? 

1 — Manager MCMAHON. We want to find out if the witness does 
not know. 

Mr. TA You know a great deal better than the witness 
can tell. 

The WrrNess. I do not know how you came to know about it. In 
fact it had almost passed ont of my memory. 

2 (By 55 Manager McManown:) It had passed out of your mind? 

es, sir. 

Q. Was this letter delivered by itself or with a general package? 
Was this paper delivered by you to General Belknap before you 
sent the others or after? 

A. My recollection is not very distinct, but I think at the present 
time that I delivered that letter before the package was delivered. 

Q. Was it on the day he resigned or the next day that you handed 
this letter to him! 

A. I do not recollect whether it was the day before, the day after, 
or the same day. It was thereabouts some time. 

Q. And you handed him this letter by itself ? 

. Lam not positive about that. 
Was it at a request by him to look through for these Fort Sill 


TS 
. That I do not recollect. 
. Was General Belknap a subscriber for the New York papers? 
. The Department subscribed for the papers. 
. Where were those papers put when delivered! 
They were delivered to him sometimes. 
5 Sag the New York Tribune one of those papers? 
es, sir. 
. For how many years has the New York Tribune been taken at 
War Department and delivered there? 
. I should say ever since seven or eight years. 
Do you know that General Belknap was in the habit of reading 
and looking over the New York papers, say particularly the New 
York Tribune? s 
Mr. CARPENTER. One moment. Do the managers really think 
that is competent evidence ? 
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Mr. Manager MCMAHON. I think so. We propose to show some- 
thing that was in the New York Tribune. 

Mr. CARPENTER. To carry the knowledge of it up to General 
Belknap by the fact that he sometimes read the papers 


Mr. Man McMAHON. We will carry it a little closer than that. 
Mr. C ENTER. Why do you not do it, then? 
Mr. Man: 


r McMAHON. It is only a ee of the degree of 
evidence and not of the competency of evidence. 

Mr. BLACK. Is it any evidence at all? 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. I think it is good to go to a court ora 
jury as to whether it is a fair presumption of law. 

Mr. BLACK. The courts have decided it over and over again. . 

Mr. Manager HOAR. We propose to add to the direct evidence 
that he knows the contents of a particular paper, that he was in the 
habit of reading that paper. Itisconfirmatory ; thatis all. Itisnot 
very strong, 

` Manager McMAHON, That is all there is of it. Do the counsel 
insist on their objection? 

Mr. CARPENTER. We have not made any objection. We appeal 
to you. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. If you appeal to me, and let me have it 
all my own way, I will proceed. 

(To the witness.) The question is whether General Belknap was 
in the habit of reading the New York Tribune. 

A. I think it was customary for him to read the New York papers. 
Whether he particularly read the Tribune or not I cannot say. 

Q. Have you any recollection of the attention of the Secretary of 
War being called to this article in regard to the Marsh matter in 1872? 

A. I know the Secretary of War observed that article and read it. 

Q. State to the court how you know that fact. 

A. I think I heard him read it, if my recollection serves me. 

Q. You think you heard him read it? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know of any order being based upon it, upon reading 
that article? 

A. No, sir; not precisely that. 

Q. Do you know of any order being issued about that time, after 
General Belknap had read this article in the New York Tribune ? 

A. I know that General Belknap read the article, and I know that 
he wrote an order to the Adjutant-General inquiring as to the truth 
or untruth of the matters set forth in that article so far as Fort Sill 
and Camp Supply were concerned. I think that that letter was pro- 
duced in evidence by me before the Judiciary Committee, 

Q. Have you the New York Tribune there 

No, sir. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. I think Mr. Spofford probably brought 
it in justnow. If so, we will have it read. 

[A file of the New York Tribune was produced and placed before 
the witness. ] 

Q. (By Mr. Manager McManon:) Turn to the Tribune of 16th of 
February, 1872. Is the article there ? 

A. [Examining.] Yes, sir. This is a copy of the same article. 

Mr: Managot CMAHON. Let the Secretary read that article, if 

ou please. 
$ The Curer CLERK. This article is dated“ Washington, Thursday, 
February 15, 1872.” Passing over the first paragraph, the next one 
commences : 

Army officers stationed at forts in the West complain of the extortions pees 
by the post-traders and of the gross abuses ticed under the Jaw which authot 
izes their appointment. ‘These traders are given the exciusive privilege of sellin; 
goods upon the mili reservations to the officers, soldiers, Indians, and cont 

ts. The privilege is so valuable that it is obtained by political or family in- 
uence at Washington by men who never go to the posts or in the business, 
but farm out the privilege to actual traders for sums amounting in some cases to 
$10,000 or $12,000 a year. The traders occupy relations tothe Army similar to those 
the sutlers held during the war, with this exception: that the sutlers were under 
control of the post commanders, and the soldiers were protected against their rapac- 
ity by the power of a council of officers to fix a of prices at which goods 
should be sold, whereas the traders are ted by the Secretary of War, and, 


having no competition and being under no control, charge an: ce they please. 
The 8 wie al at the close of the war, and the — Depart: 
ment was required to furnish the n: rs 


articles formerly kept b 
and to sell them to the soldiers at cost 


o su 
rice. This law the commi es found irk- 
some, and they have always man: to evade it. Soon after it went into effect, 
the Adjutant-General issued an order allowing any one to trade at a military post 
who should show fitness to the department commander. This was a arrange- 
ment for the troops, for it gave them the advantage of competition; but it did not 
suit the traders, who have always sought exclusive privileges. It lasted until the 
summer of 1870, when, on the recommendation of the Secre! War, a section 
was puk into the Army bill authorizing the Secretary to appoint one or more trad- 
ers at each military “for the convenience of emigrants, freighters, and other 
citizens.” The sec’ was plausibly worded and without objection. Un- 
der it the Secretary 3 but one trader at eac post, and refuses to appoint 
more, so that this single trader, having a monopoly of all the business, plunders 
the officers and men by charging them outrageous prices. There is reg oars 
his rapacity, because the officers have no control over him as they had over the sut- 
ler. ere is good authority for stating that traders’ privileges are 88 
farmed out by those who obtain them from the War Department. The Secretary 
is charged with being t of these practices, and Ae has not been 
them. One of the most ou us cases of the kind is described in the 
following letter from an officer stationed at Fort Sill, Indian Terri: $ 

“I have incidentally learned that you have a d to know whether a bonus is 
required from the traders here, for privilege of trading, and have been urged 
to write you the facts in the case. As there seems to be no secret made of the 
matter and as, in common with all others here, I feel it to be a great wrong I think 
you will readily excuse the presumption which my writing unasked by you might 

dicate, 1 have read the contract between J. S. Evans, a Fort Sill er, and (. 
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P. or C. E. Marsh, of 1867 or 1870, Broadway, New York, office of Herter Brothers, 
whereby J, S. Evans is required to pay said C. P. or C. E. Marsh the sum of $12,000 

year, quarterly in advance, for the exclusive privilege of trading on this mili- 
or reservation. I am correctly informed that said sum has been paid since 
soon after the new law went in force, and is now paid, to include some time in Feb- 
ruary next. This is not an isolated case. I am informed by officers who were sta- 
tioned at Camp Supply that Lee & Reynolds paid $10,000 outright for the same exelu- 
sive privilege there. Other cases are talked of, butnot corroborated to me; sufficient 


be „ 
5 cd fo buy muist bo grievously 
not being a revenue for the Government and Marsh 

to every one at the post, it is felt by every one informed of the 
before, a very great ne 

Q. (By Mr. Manager McManow :) Is that the article, Mr. Crosby ? 

A. That is the article. 

Q. [Producing a paper.] Look at this order, a certified copy from 
the War Department, and see whether it is the order issued by the 
Secretary of War after reading that article in the New York Tribune. 

A, [Examining the paper.] Yes, sir; that appears, to the best of 
my recollection, to be a true copy. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. Let the Secretary read that, date and 


The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


an entire stran 
tobe KTA 


The commanding officer at Fort Sill will report at once directly to the Adjutant- 
~ Wan be to oe teat 


ness c and standing of J. S. Evans, post-trader at that post, whether his 
prices for a a ee and unreasonable or whether his goods are sold at 
a fair profit; whether the prices charged now and since his a tment to that 


t post to op 


purchasers by exorbitant prices; whet! e higher 
prices to en men than to o! ; and whether he has complied with the re- 
tan June 7, 1871. 


quirements of the circular of the Adjutant-General's Office i 
os Oa Aa ONOR ts OTRO Cony TO ane METAN and as prompt report as is 
possible. 


W. W. B. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. That is sufficient. 

3 CARPENTER. I understand that document has not been fully 
et. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. I think it has. That is the whole of 
the letter. g 

Mr. CARPENTER. No; itis all one letter to the Adjutant-Gencral, 
containing two different subjects. Let the rest be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: È: 

Also similar letter to comman officer at Cam ly in to the 
trader there, A. E. Reynolds. aing p. Seppiy a rogard * 

The foregoing instructions were communicated to the commanding officers. of 
Fort Sill Camp Supply, Indian Territory, by the Adjutant-General, in letters 
dated February 19, 

WAR DEPARTMENT, ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Washington, March 14, 1876. 
Official copy. 
E. D. eee 

Mr. CARPENTER. That is it. 

Mr. McMAHON, (to the witness.) Do you remember any 
other time that General Belknap’s attention was called to the situa- 
tion of affairs at Fort Sill by other publications? 

The Witness. No, sir; I do not. 

Q. (By Mr. EAE joer Ronee :) Have you any recollection of the 
fact that General n testified before the Military Committee of 
the House not long after the date of this letter? 

A. No, sir; I knew nothing about General Hazen’s testimony. 

Q. Do you know anything about the fact as to whether any per- 
son held a communication with General Belknap in regard to General 
Hazen’s testimony of your own knowledge? 

A. No, sir; I do not. 

Q. Did General ai lg Aer your knowledge, know that the testi- 
mony had been given b eral Hazen before the Military Commit- 
tee in to Fort Sill? 

A. I think he did know. 

Q. State how you knew that he did know. 

A. I cannot tell now how I derived that feeling. I think so. 

Q. You think he did know? 

A. I think he did know. 


Q. Why? 

A. Probab! y from conversations. I cannot recollect distinctly now 
what it was that created that impression. 

2 Give us ya best impression of the conversation that you had 
with General Belknap about that testimony. 

A. I have no recollection that is at all distin inct about any conver- 
sation with General Belknap in regard to that testimony. 

Q. What position did you occupy at that time in the War Depart- 
ment, say in February and March, 1872? 

A. I was confidential clerk to the Secretary at that time. 


Mr. CARPENTER, (to Mr. Manager McMaHox.) Will you not let | 


him follow up and state in that connection what was done by General 
Belknap in regard to that Fort Sill matter? 

Mr. r MCMAHON. Suppose we first put in the testimony 
of. General Hazen before the Military Committee, as published in the 
report. We shall put in the order afterward. 

r, CARPENTER. I should be astonished at your reading testi- 
mony taken somewhere else. 


Mr. Manager MCMAHON. That may be so; but if it concerned 
General Belknap; and it was called to his attention, it certainly has 


a very distinct ng upon- the animus and the knowledge, and I 
might ay De guilty knowledge, of the Secretary. 

Mr.CARPENTER. What Iwas speaking about to you was whether 
you would not at that point put in the fact that in obedience to this 
order the Adjutant-General did write out there, and that General 
Grierson or somebody wrote back, and upon the strength of that an 
order was immediately made on that subject, referring the whole mat- 
terof fixing toe poe to a council of administration. 
ae Manager MCMAHON. Yon have it all wrong, if we understand 

e case. 

a WARE You donot understand the case,then. Ithought 
you di 

Mr. 3 McMAHON. I think by the time we get through it 
will be developed who understands it. 

Mr. CARP. ER. Very well. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. We propose to show, and we now offer 
to test the question, the testimony of General Hazen before the Mili- 
tary Committee of the House on the 22d day of March, 1872, and we 
propose to were that with the orders issued from the War De- 
partment on the 25th day of March, 1872, which was a very good 
order, but did not quite reach the Fort Sill case. We offer it now, and 
desire that the testimony of General Hazen, as published in an offi- 
cial document, shall be read. 

Mr. CARPENTER. We make no objection, Mr. President, except 
that we feel that this court will not hear any testimony that is not 


than | material and pertinent. 


Mr. Manager MCMAHON. It refers directly to the Fort Sill busi- 
ness. 
Mr. CARPENTER. But it is testimony taken not only not in this 


Chamber but 8 

Mr. Manager M ON. Suppose that General Hazen had taxed 
General Belknap with the facts stated in his testimony, would it not 
be 3 competent, and would it not be the very best kind of 
evidence to show what official action General Belknap took when 
those facts were brought to his knowledge? 

Mr. CARPENTER. The particular point I want to suggest, to the 
consideration of the manager only, is this, that I never heard one man 
tried on testimony given in some other tribunal. Without proof that 
the witness was dead or could not be called, and that the party was 
present and cross-examined him, it cannot be done in a civil case. I 
suggest to the that it would be remarkable if you could 
read a deposition taken somewhere else. ; 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. Allow me to put the case again, and so 
astute a gentleman ought to be able to give me a categorical answer. 
Suppose that a friend taken this testimony of General Hazen to 
General Belknap and had read it to him, and General Belknap had 
said, “ It is all true,” would not what General Belknap thus stated be 

rfectly competent evidence, not only competent but the very best 

ind of evidence as to the facts contained therein ? a ora that in- 
stead of stating “ It is true,” he simply keeps quiet. at is ree ge 
one kind of confession, but it is just as competent to produce that in 
evidence as it would be to produce his absolute confession that it was 
true; and therefore it is a very common thing in criminal cases, 
when a man is taxed with a crime or the charge of a crime is brought 
home to his knowledge, to show how he acted under the cireum- 
N as affording the very highest proof of the man's innocence or 
is guilt. 
. CARPENTER. I have never heard that method resorted to 
until it was first shown that it had been brought to his knowledge. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. The witness has just testified that he 
knew all about it. 

Mr. CARPENTER. No; he has not so testified. 

Mr. eee McMAHON. He said they had conversations about it. 

Mr. C ENTER. He says he has a vague, a very vague, impres- 
sion that Mr. piers rue that Hazen had testified to something ; 
but no pretense that Belknap said that what Hazen stated was true. 

Mr. ager MCMAHON. On the testimony that has been offered, 
Isubmit now that we mone to read the testimony of General Haren 
as published in the oft report of the proceedings before that com- 
mittee, published by order of Congress. 

Mr. S I should like to ask the witness a question through 
the Chair. Did General Belknap read or hear the testimony of Gen- 
eral Hazen ? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The witness will answer. 

The Witness. I do not know, sir. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I will ask whether that testimony of General 
Hazen was published in the public journals and brought to the knowl- 
edge of General Belknap? 

he Wirness. I do not know. 

Q. (By Mr. Manager McManon:) You had conversations with him, 
however, about it? 

A. I do not know that I did have conversation about it. 

Q. 5 you remember General McDowell coming to see him about it? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What was the purport of the communication of General MeDow- 
ell to him? 

A. I do not know. The conversation did not take place in my 
presence at first. 
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Q. Do you know of any order being issued by the Secretary of War, 
which was based, or supposed to be based, upon information that was 
derived from the testimony of General Hazen ? 

A. No, sir; Ido not. I was not aware that that had any effect. 
I had no knowledge about it. I know that General McDowell came 
and had an interview with the Secretary of War in the room adjoin- 
ing the Secretary’s usual office-room. 

6. About what? 

A. What their conversation was there, I do not know. 

Q. How do you know that it related to General Hazen’s testimony ? 

A. I did not say that it did. 

Q. When I asked you whether General McDowell came to see him 
about General Hazen’s testimony, how did you come to connect the 
two and say that he did? 

A. I did not say that I knew that General McDowell came about 
General Hazen’s testimony. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON, (to the counsel for the respondent.) Do I 
understand the gentlemen now to object to the testimony? Because I 
think if it can be received without objection it is not worth while 
for us to consume time in argument. 

Mr. BLACK. We think it safe to appeal to your conscience whether 
you will undertake to make a confession out of an er parte statement 
made by a witness which the accused party never saw. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. I am young enough yet to have a con- 
science, but I have practiced too long to have any opinion. 

Mr. BLACK. Then let that conscience have fair play on this oc- 
casion. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I object to the testimony at this stage of the pro- 
ceeding. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. We have the proof of this matter more 
9 and will withdraw the offer at the present time. 

(To the witness.) Mr. Crosby, what conversation took place be- 
tween you and General Belknap, if any, in regard to the authorship 
of that article in the New York Tribune? 

The Witness. I have no recollection of any conversation about 
the authorship of that article. 

Q. (By Mr. Manager McManon:) Do you know whether General 
Ba made any efforts to discover who had written it? 

o not, 

Q. Do you know whether he did discover who had written it? 

A. I do not know that. 

Q. 32 go know whether he discovered who had inspired the writ- 
ing of it 

. I have no means of knowing whether he discovered it or not. 

Q. Do you mean to say that you had no conversation with him 
about the authorship or the person who inspired the writing of that 
article in the New York Tribune ? 

A. I do not recollect to have ever had any conversation with him 
about it. Imay have heard him say something about it. My gen- 
eral impression is very 10 N. as I said before, about it. 

Mr. Menage McMAHON. We are through with Mr. Crosby for 
the present; but until we can find some little notes of testimony that 
we have, we shall not discharge him finally. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there are no other questions the 
witness will be excused for the present, 

Mr. SARGENT. Mr. President, I offer the following order: 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The proposed order will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Ordered, That at half past five o'clock this court take a recess until half past 
seven this evening. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. Before that is put we should like to be 
heard on that question. I think we shall be unable to go on this 
evening. Most of our witnesses are on the road, and will not be here 
until to-morrow morning. 

Mr. BOGY. I object to that order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tem Debate is not in order. The Chair 
will put the question to the Senate. The question is on the order 
p by the Senator from California, [Mr. SARGENT. ] 

The order was not agreed to. 


Major-General InwIx McDowELt called and examined. 
By Mr. Manager McManon: 


Question. Where are you stationed at the present time, General ? 
Answer. My present station is San Francisco, California. 
an 5 vee City when the Military Committee of 

e House in 1572 was taking testimony in regard to re-organizing and 
reducing the staff of the poar : j 

A. I do not recollect, but 1 think I was. 

Q. You are acquainted with General Hazen? 

A. Well. 

Q. Do you remember of his having given certain testimony before 
that committee in regard to post-tradership transactions at Fort Sill? 

A. Ihave no knowledge of it at all of my own. 

Q. From whom did you derive information that testimony had been 
given by General Hazen? 

A. I cannot say. I do not recollect at this time how that came to 
my knowledge. 

Q. Did it come to your knowledge by some means or other ? 

A. I think it did. N 


Q. cen you now remember the person who communicated the faci 

to you 
. Perhaps I had better state the case in my own way, and it wiil 
answer the purpose better than these questions. 

Q. That will be better, perha : 

A. I was in command of the eee of the East, stationed in 
New York City. I met accidentally Mr. Whitelaw Reid and referred 
tosome statement I had seen in the New York Tribune or other 
papers and taxed him with it. I thought it was unfair; I did not 

ieve it to be true. The old Tribune used to have many articles 
against the Army, and I used to tell Mr. Whitelaw Reid that on mil- 
itary matters it was never right, even by mistake. It was a part of 
this same chatting with him m reference to this article. He told me 
this was true and there was more beyond it. It was in reference to 
Fort Sill; it was in reference to the statement made in the paper that 
the person in charge of the tradership at Fort Sill was paying to the 
pare who held the appointment, as I understood in New York, a 

ge sum of money, and the person in New York gave no considera- 
tion for it. 

Mr. CARPENTER. I understand that this conversation between 
third papes is within the conscience of the managers, 

Mr. Manager JENKS. It is merely introductory. 

Mr. Manager McMAHON. I know of no rule of evidence in re- 

to conscience at all. 

The Witness. It was in reference to how I came to the knowl- 
edge of these facts. I do not know whether I came to Washington 
on purpose or whether I came here incidentally in the course of my 
duty, for at that time Washington and the country south to a certain 
extent was under my command, so far as the military forces stationed 
in it were concerned. I came to Washington and saw the Secretary 
of War. I called his attention to what I had been told, and told him 
that it seemed to me that it was a hard thing upon the people at Fort 
Sill to have to pay this heavy tax, and it was a thing that would be 

ing if it were not at once corrected. I cannot now, at this 
distance of time, tell whether this was the first time I saw him, or 
immediately after, but it was in the morning of the day that I first 
arrived, and he then asked me to draw up an order to correct this 
matter, and I did so. That order, I think, is dated some time in March, 
1872, and was meant to correct the evils complained of at that time 
and charged to exist at Fort Sill. When I drew it up the Secretary 
said that he had wished to draw up such an order as that before. He 
said, I think, that there had been some difficulty raised by the judge 
advocate who was acting somewhat as the legal adviser of the War 
Department; that inasmuch as these post-traders were not sutlers, 
were not military nigh rae and had no reference in their appoint- 
ment to the Army, but were for the advantage and convenience 
of those stationed at posts, there would be no right in the Military 
Department assuming to control them. I think that was the diffi- 
culty suggested at the time; at all events, there 80 some difficulty 
in the mie ier the Secretary told me. I told him that it seemed to 
me, as he a monopoly in his hands, it would be simply the proper 
discharge of his duties in regulating that monopoly to see that it was 
not abused. He concurred with me, and if you will look at the or- 
der—I have it not now, and I do not recollect the date of it, but I 
think some time in March, 1872—you will see that it corrected the 
very evils complained of; that is to say, it pnt these post-traders, so 
far as the they were to make on their sales were concern 


Q. And that the man who resided at Fort Sill was simply a person 
who did business in his name ? 

A. Ido not know as to that. It was a person who was working 
under him, or with him, or did so for some consideration, or it was 
transferred to him—some of those business terms that I do not ex- 
actly understand. 

Q. In other words, you thought Marsh was the post-trader and 
Evans the person who actually did the business f 

A. The order itself will show very clearly what the impression was. 

Q. And in order to correct this matter you added to this order a 
provision that the post-trader should reside at the post ? 

A. Should habitually reside at the post. Idid that because it is 
sometimes very convenient that a post-trader should be at New York 
or San Francisco, if he is a partner, becanse in his purchases and in his 
business arrangements he may find it e not to be at the post. 

Q. When you came to Washington, state whether you found Gen- 
eral Hazen here. 
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A. I do not think I saw General Hazen then. 
Q. State whether any person had given you information in regard 


to his having testified. 

A. General GARFIELD did. 

Q. He called your attention to it? 

A. No, I called his attention to it, and he then said that General 
Hazen had testified to what was stated in the New York papers; and 
this order that I drew up I talked over with General GARFIELD. Per- 
haps I may have written it in his room; I do not remember. He saw 
it, at any rate, and he concurred in it. It seemed to him to cover the 
whole ground, as it did to me. 

Q. In the conversation between you and General Belknap, besides 
referring to this article in the New York Tribune, did you refer to the 
fact that General Hazen had testified before the Military Committee ? 

A. I think that I mentioned the fact that I learned from General 
GARFIELD that General Hazen had done so. I think General Belknap 
told me that General Hazen had done so and had said substantially 
the same thing. I think General Belknap was Pa at General 
Hazen having done so instead of having come to him. Ithink he 
thonght he owed it to him to have made this statement to him per- 


sonally instead of going elsewhere. 
Mr. CARP. (to Mr. Manager McManon.) Ask him in that 


connection what would be the military rule on that subject. 
Mr. Manager McMAHON. My conscience would not permit that. 
Ge the witness.) Look at that paper and see whether that is the or- 
er to which you have referred. [Exhibiting a paper to the witness. ] 
A. [Examining the paper. That is the order. 
Mr. Manager MCMAHON. I ask the Secretary to read it. 
The Chief Clerk read as follows : 


[Circular.] 
WAR DEPARTMENT, 
Washington City, March 25, 1872. 

I. The council of administration at a post where there is a post- trader will from 
time to time examine the post · trader's goods and invoices or bills of sale; and will, 
subject to the approval of the post-commander, establish the rates and prices (which 
should be fair and reasonable) at which the goods shall be sold. A copy of the list 
thus established will be kept posted in the er's store. Should the post-trader 
feel himself aggrieved by the action of the council of administration, he may appeal 
therefrom through the post-commander to the War De ent. 

II. In determining the rate of peona to be allowed, the council will consider not 
only the prime cost, freight, and other changes, but also the fact that while the 
trader pays no tax or contribution of any kind to the post fund for his exclusive 
privi he has no lien on the soldier's pay, and is without the security in this 
respec’ cee aco the sutlers of the Army. 

Ti. Post-traders will actually carry on the business themselves, and will habitu- 
ally reside at the station to which they are appointed. They will not farm out, 
sublet, transfer, or sell or assign the business to others. 

IV. In case there shall be at this time any post-trader who is is a non-resident of 
tho to which he has been appointed, he will be allowed ninety days from the 
receipt hereof at his station to comply with this circular or vacate bis appointment. 

V. Post commanders are hereby to report to the War Department any 
failure on the part of traders to fulfill the requirements of this circular. 

VI. The provisions of the circular from the Adjutant-General's Oe of June 7, 
1871, will continue in force except as herein 

By order of the Secretary of War: 

E. D. TOWNSEND, 
Adjutant-General. 

Mr. CONKLING. Mr. President, may I inquire, through the Chair, 
if that is the proper way, whether that is the order read by the mana- 
ger who opened the case and commented upon by him? 

Mr. Manager LYNDE. Yes, sir; it is. 

. (By Mr. Manager McManon :) I understood yon to say, General 


McDowell, that in conversing with General Belknap you found that 
oh 3 the statements that Hazen had made and was indignant 
about them 


A. I mentioned to him the fact that General Hazen had stated them 
substantially as I learned from General GARFIELD ; then he wasindig- 
nant that General Hazen should have gone to the committee to make 
the statements instead of reporting them to him. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. We have no more questions to ask. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The witness will be excused. 

Mr. LOGAN. Inasmuch as there is no examination on the other 
side, I Sei to ask if it is competent for me to put a question to the 
witness y 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is. 

Mr. LOGAN. I desire General McDowell to state, as an officer of 
the Army, what the rule would be where a discovery was made by an 
officer of irregularities? What would his duty be in reference to giv- 
ing information to his superior officer ? 

» I think the ordinary, strict, formal rule would be for him to 
make a report of it to the staff officer of his next commander. 


(By Mr. Loaan :) 
Q. In that way the report would be sent to the War Department? 


A. Undoubtedly, if it was not within the competency of that im- 
mediate superior to dis of the case, he would refer it to the one 
where the authority! 


. 5 that had cognizance of the matter. 
Q. (By Mr. Ma: CMAHON:) That rule would not prevent a 
9 man from giving evidence before a committee if he were sub- 
penaed before that committee to testify? 

A. That is a question you can better answer than myself. 

Mr. n McMAHON. Isimply wanted to put the guenon toyou. 

Mr, CARPENTER. Ask him whether his military duty would re- 
quire him or permit him to correspond with Congress or any men- 
ber of Congress on the subject before haying transmitted intelligence 
through the regular military channel. 
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Mr. Manager MCMAHON. We are not trying General Hazen now. 
Mr. CARPENTER. Then you do not want to put that question? 
Mr. Manager MCMAHON. Not just now. 

Mr. CARPENTER I wish you would put it. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON, (to the witness.) That is all. 

The PRESIDENT pro The witness is excused. 

The Witness. Do I understand that I am discharged ? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Can the witness be dise 7 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. I prefer that the witness should stay 
over until to-morrow at any rate. 

The OPERE E tempore. The witness will take notice. 

Mr. Monges os ON. Now, if the Senate please, we propose 
to offer the testimony of General Hazen, as taken before the commit- 
tee, for this reason and this purpose: We find from two different 
sources that General Belknap is advised of the fact and becomes in- 
dignant with the knowledge that General Hazen has testified to the 
existence of certain abuses at Fort Sill which lay directly within his 
province to correct. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Which he did correct. 

Mr. M t McMAHON. Which he did not correct. The order 
will speak for itself. I lay particular stress upon the word “not,” 
becanse the papers together will prove this. We now propose to have 
read to the te the testimony of General Hazen, because in a trial 
of this character we take it to be the duty of an officer in General 
Belknap’s position, when he is aware that such charges have been 
made and sworn to by a high officer, to acquaint himself with the 
facts and the details of the facts. I think we have laid a sufficient 
basis now to read this testimony to the court. 

Mr. EDMUNDS, Have youcharged him in the articles with any 
crime of omission in this regard? 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. We have charged him in the articles, if 
the Senator will pardon me, with having knowingly received certain 
moneys which were the fruit of a corrupt arrangement in rd to 
the post-tradership at Fort Sill. One of the important items in that 
connection is his knowledge of the existence of the evil. We propose 
to show, and we claim that we have shown up to this point, that he 
knew that Marsh was the post-trader and not that Evans was the post- 
trader. The testimony of General Hazen, which we propose to offer, 
is based upon the idea that Evans was the post-trader, and not Marsh. 

Mr. CARPENTER, If the testimony was based on a false assump- 
tion, it would not be very valuable prima facie. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. Then we offer it for this purpose: to 
show that the accused, who did know the true state of the case, only 
corrected the evil to the extent to which it was made apparent in the 
testimony, and the evil that was not discovered in the testimony as 
published to the world was not corrected, although it layin his breast, 
and he knew it. That is the purpose for which we offer it. 

Mr. CARPENTER. You do not prove by anybody that General 
Belknap ever read that testimony to know what it was. The indig- 
nation arose from the fact that he had been talking before a commit- 
= 11 he ought to have gone through directer channels, through 

0 y. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. I suppose it was on that indignation 
that he sent General Hazen to the Arctic regions, 

8 75 HOWE. Do J understand that the testimony offered is objected 

The PRESIDENT pro ek mhe Is there objection to the testimony 
of General Hazen being read? The Senator from Ohio objected a few 
r. SHERMAN 

Mr. 8 . Some testimony has been taken since then, but 
it would not net the objection, in my judgment. 

The PRESIDE tempore. Objection is made. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I should like to inquire the object of of- 
ene that testimony, whether it is to prove the truth of the facts 
stated in the testimony or not. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. By no means. It is to prove that the 
facts stated there were substantially communicated to General Bel- 
knap, and, as a public officer, that he had knowledge of the testi- 
mony as there taken. 

Mr. CONKLING. If I may inquire, Mr. President, I should like to 
do so, is the foundation of that idea the testimony delivered by Gen- 
eral McDowell that the Secretary of War alluded to the fact that 
General Hazen had made statements about this subject which he had 
not made to him? Is that the testimony upon which the Senate is 
asked to vote that the respondent here was e with a knowl- 
piece this testimony so as to admit it as a declaration made to 


Mr. Manager HOAR. If I may be permitted to make a suggestion 
I understand that General McDowell’s testimony is that General 
Belknap said to him that General Hazen had testified in substance to 
the ve matters which were contained in the New York Tribune 
article. 

Mr. Manager McMAHON. Yes, he did. 

Mr. ee Fa HOAR. Therefore stating to him a knowledge of the 
substance of General Hazen’s testimony. Now, if he had that knowl- 
edge of the substance of General Hazen’s testimony, it tends to show 
that he knew that these periodical payments of money which came 
to him from Marsh were payments of: money that had come to Marsh 
from the post-trader. If I am in error as to the extent to which Gen- 
eral McDowell’s statement went, I can be corrected by referring to 
it. In other words, if General Belknap was receiving once every 
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three months a sum of money from Marsh in New York, it is impor- 
tant for the Senate to know whether Belknap was informed that those 
moneys were moneys which were being improperly paid in conse- 
quence of this bargain of the post-trader at Fort Sill to Marsh; in 
other words, that he knew where the money he was receiving came 
from. The article in the New York Tribune contains a distinct asser- 
tion of those payments by Evans to Marsh, and, as I understand it, 
the testimony of General Hazen contains in substance the same 
thing. It is therefore important not as proving the truth of anything 
that General Hazen said, but as proving that the Secretary of War 
was notified that such thing was said at that time. 

Mr. HOWE. I ask that the reporter may read the testimony of 
General McDowell upon that point. 

Mr. BOGY. I should like to make an inquiry of the manager who 
has been examining the witness as to the character of the pamphlet 
purporting to contain the testimony of General Hazen, whether it is 
an Official document, and published by whose authority? What is 
the character of the pamphlet containing that testimony? 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. It is— 

House of Representatives Report No. 74, Forty-second Congress, third session. 


Army staff o on. 
February 2 1873.—Ordered to be printed, and recommitted to the Committee on 


Military Affairs. 
Mr. Coburn, from the Committee on Military Affairs, made the following report. 


It is a public document, published by order of Congress. 
Mr. BOGY. Itis, then, an ofticial document, 


Mr. Manager MCMAHON. Iso understand. 
Mr. HOWE. I ask the reporter to read the testimony for which I 
have called. 


Mr. BOGY. I should like to know if it be an official document con- 
taining testimony taken under oath ? 

Mr. Stanager CMAHON, Yes, sir. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The reporter will now read what 
has been called. 

The Official Reporter read from his short-hand notes of General Mc- 
Dowell's testimony, as follows: 

Question. In the conversation between you and General Bel 
ring to this article in the New York Tribune, did you refer to the 
Hazen had testified before the Military Committee! 

Answer. I think that I mentioned the fact that I learned from 


General GARFIELD 
that General Hazen had done so, I think General Belknap told me that General 
Hazen had done so and had said substantially the same thing. I think General 


besides refer- 
that General 


Belknap was indignant at General Hazen for donp 80 instead of having come 
tohim. I think he thought he owed it to him to have made this statement to him 
y, instead of going elsewhere. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection being made, the Chair 
will submit the question to the Senate, Shall this testimony of Gen- 
eral Hazen be admitted ? 

Mr, BOGY. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered ; and being taken, resulted—yeas 
20, nays 31; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Alcorn, Bayard, eye aportin; Cockrell, Cooper, Davis, Den- 
nis, Harvey, Key, McC , Maxey, Norw Randol; 
Wallace Wurde Withers aa Wright—20. =a gts, Caan Soyeon, 


NAYS—Messrs. Anthony, Booth, Bruce, Cameron of W. Conk- 
ling, Cragin, Dawes, Edmunds, Ferry, een E 
Jones of Nevada, Kelly, Kernan, Me. Merrimon, Mitchell, Mo: 
of Maine, Morrill of Vermont, Paddock, Patterson, m, Sanlsbury, Sherman, 
Spencer, Thurman, and Windom—31. 

NOT VOTING—Messrs. Barnum, Boutwell, Burnside, Cameron of Pennsyl- 
Hton Hamlin, Jobaston, Jones of Florida McDonald, Morton, Oglesby; Robertson, 
Sharon, Wadleigh, and West—22. i 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate declines to admit the 
testimony. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I move, if it is convenient to the parties now, 
that the court adjourn. 

Mr. KERNAN. To what hour? 

Gi SHERMAN. I should propose eleven o’clock to-morrow. [“0, 
no. 

Mr. KERNAN. That will do. 

Mr. SARGENT. We may want some time for the appropriation 
bills in the morning. It seems to me that the court had better ad- 
journ to twelve o’clock, and give us the hour before that for legisla- 
tive business. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I have no objection to that. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Ohio moves 
that the Senate sitting for the trial adjourn. 

The motion was a to; and (at five o’clock and twenty-five 
minutes p. m.) the Senate sitting for the trial of the impeachment 
adjourned until to-morrow at twelve o’clock. 


— ’ 


FRIDAY, July 7, 1876. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore, (at two o’clock p. m.) The Senate 
resumes its session in trial. 
The usual proclamation was made by the Sergeant-at-Arms. 
Messrs. LORD, LYNDE, MCMAHON, Jenks, LAPHAM, and Hoar, of 
the managers on the part of the House of Representatives, appeared, 
and were conducted to the seats assigned them. 


8 The respondent appeared with his counsel, Messrs. Blair, Black, and 
arpenter. 

The Secretary read the journal of proceedings of the Senate sitting 
yesterday for the trial of the impeachment of William W. Belknap. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate is now ready to erased. 
The managers on the of the House will continue with their ev- 
idence in 70 of the articles of impeachment. 

Mr. CARP. ER. Mr. President, I desire to state that yesterday 
we cross-examined none of the witnesses and made no objections to 
questions propounded by the honorable managers, We had uot at 
that time been able to have a consultation among ourselves on that 
subject, and had concluded to leave the case entirely in the hands of 
the honorable managers. But one day’s experience satisfied us that 
that was a mistake on our part. The method of examination on the 
part of the honorable managers was not satisfactory to us, and we 
think it would do injustice to the case to permit it to 8 further 
in that manner. Our doubt about taking any part in the trial beyond 
that of spectators was that it might be considered that by doing so 
we might waive or lose rights in the point upon which we rest this 
case, namely, that there is no jurisdiction to try; but after an ex- 
amination of some authorities upon that subject, and a full consulta- 
tion, we have come to the conclusion as counsel that inasmuch as the 
Senate has made an issue we can waive nothing and forfeit nothing 
by taking advantage of our right to cross-examine witnesses. We 
now ask the indulgence of the Senate to recall General McDowell 
for the purpose of putting some questions to him in cross-examina- 
tion. 

Mr. aap MOMAHON. That had better be done ata later stage. 
There are other witnesses here from a distance ready to testify, who 
are anxious wee home. 

Mr. CARPENTER. General MeDowell is here from a distance, and 
away from the performance of his official duties, and he is very anx- 
ious to get through and return to the discharge of his duties. There- 
fore, I ask the Senate at this poft to give us permission to recall 
General McDowell for cross-examination. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. Mr. President and Senators, the mana- 
gers certainly object at this particular s of the case that they 
shall be interrupted in their course of examination because the gen- 
tlemen upon the other side, either for want of consultation or from 
overconfidence, declined to cross-examine a particular witness who 
was upon the stand and discharged fully from attendance upon this 
court except in so far as we requested him to remain another day. 


We have witnesses in attendance who are here at very incon- 
venience to themselves; men who occupy responsible positions in 
banking establishments and other places, who are ready to testify 


and who want to go home, General McDowell can stay until we get 
through at least with them, I think. I make no objection to the right 
to recall him. We concede it as a right. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Then we 185 him. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. But at the proper time; not now. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Counsel for the accused ask to have 
the witness, General McDowell, recalled for the pu of cross-ex- 
amination. The Chair will submit the question to the Senate, 

Mr. CONKLING. I inquire, is the request of the counsel to eross- 
examine the last witness upon the stand, the witness examined yes- 
terday after whom no other witness has been called? 

Mr. CARPENTER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CONKLING, I did not hear the name. 

Mr. CARPENTER. We ask to recall General McDowell, who was 
on the stand when the Senate adjourned last evening. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Shall he be recalled? 

The question being put, it was determined in the affirmative. 


Major-General Inwriy MCDOWELL, recalled. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will state that the wit- 
ness asks the privilege to correct the last statement he made. The 
Chair hears no objection, and he will make the correction he desires. 

The Witness. It was the last question put to me yesterday. In 
fact I did not answer it. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. Do I understand, General, that you de- 
sire me to put that question again f 

The Wrrness. No; I desire to correct the answer that I made to 
it, and to say that it would be the duty of an officer subpenaed be- 
fore a committee of Congress to answer such questions as the com- 
mittee might ask him touching the public service of which he had 
knowledge. 


Cross-examined by Mr. CARPENTER: 

Question. Would it be the duty of an officer to volunteer informa- 
tion by letter or otherwise to members of Congress in regard to abuses 
connected with the service with which he was acquainted ? 

1 I do not know of any such duty imposed upon him by the arti- 
0 

Q. Is it not his duty, on the other hand, to make report of all such 
things through the regular military channels ? 

A. That I answered yesterday ; yes. 

Q. When you called on General Belknap in regard to the alleged 
abuses at Fort Sill, did not General Belknap say to you, “ Well, Gen- 
eral, you know what to do; now sit down; you draw an order that 
will correct it?” 
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A. I cannot at this day recall the conversations, for there were sev- 
eral of them, that took place between the Secretary and myself in 
reference to that subject. I called npon him at his house, then diag- 
onally opposite the Arlington, and said to him-that I had something 
to say that concerned the public service and also concerned him per- 
sonally. After I had disclosed what I had to say, either at that par- 
ticular time or not long afterward, he substantially said as you have 


asked. 

Q. Did he at that time or at any time show the slightest reluctance 
to make an order which would correct any abuse at Fort Sill? 

A. No reluctance. The only obstacle that he seemed to have in the 
way was.a question, as I understood him, which he had referred to 
the Judge-Advocate-General, and which the J udge-Advocate-General 
had answered, to the effect that there was a difficulty in him as Sec- 
retary of War controlling by military authority the action of these 
post-traders. 

Q. Was not the doubt this: Whether it would be legal for the Sec- 
retary of War to direct the council of administration to fix the prices 
at which the traders should sell? 

A. That is what I understood; and that is what I think I said sub- 
stantially, from the fact that they were not appointed for the Army 
but for emigrants and travelers. 

Q. But did not the 18 8 ed War insist, notwithstanding the 
doubts sages by the Judge-Adyocate-General, that he would make 
such an order? 

A. I think he yielded to my ent in that matter. 

Q. And consented that the order should be made, and directed you 
or requested you to draw such an order as would cure the difficulty! 

A. As I think, yes, sir. 

Q. You have been a good many days in the Army; and now want 
to ask you, as an expert on that 1 whether that order as you 
drew it would not have corrected all abuses there if it had been en- 
forced? 

A. I thought so then and think $o now. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. Such questions as that I think do not 
require any 1 79 5 

Mr. CARPENTER. I think they do. I do not think we know 
enough about the matter to tell. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will remind the gentle- 
men that they must rise to speak, and address the Chair. The Chair 
will insist upon it. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON, We withdraw any objection to the ques- 
tion. 

Q. (By Mr. Carpenter.) In regard to the post-trader residing at 
the post, was there any object in that except to keep him at all times 
subject to military regulation and bring him more nearly within the 
control of the men who ought to control; the military officers ? 

A. My own view in drawing up that order was aimed at the ques- 
tion in hand of there being what I supposed to be a post-trader at 
Fort Sill residing in New York. 

Q. Would it make any difference whether he resided in New York 
or any other place, provided the rates at which he must sell were 
fixed? 


A. I do not know whether it would or not. 

Q. Can you conceive any difference! 

A. I will only say what was in my mind at the time I drew the or- 
der up, that it was with reference to correcting an admitted abuse. 

Q. The abuse, as you understood it, was sales at extravagant prices, 
was it not? 

A. No, it was a man holding a place and exacting or receiving a 
large sum of money for it, having no capital, and doing no service for 
the money he received. 

Q. Is there any way that that could injure the soldier or the coun- 
try, unless he charged higher prices in consequence of that arrange- 
ment? 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. Wait a moment. The objection we make 
to the question is that it is an endeavor to exculpate the accused by 
simply proving that he did not hurt the soldiers, although he ma 
have hurt Evans. It seems to me that in the trial of a person for of- 
ficial malfeasance in an impeachment case, if, we prove that the Sec- 
retary of War is ina corrupt combination with a person who has pro- 
cured an appointment, by which the person who gets the appointment, 
for example—and I will give the example, Evans—is to divide the 
money that Evans may be able to force out of this person, to say that 
that is innocent simply because it does not raise the price of provis- 
ions at the garrison or the price of thread or cotton or whatever else 
may be wanted there, is certainly to the managers something new in 
the development of this case and of the theory of the defense. We 
do not care whether he raised the price of provisions a copper, from 
our stand-point, 

Mr. CARPENTER. Mr. President and Senators, if this case is 
dwindling down to a mere question of ethics between Mr. Marsh and 
Mr. Evans, we will retire. But the theory of the honorable managers 
has been that in consequence of the arrangement between Marsh and 
Evans the soldiers were plundered. Now, if it be a fact that no one 
was injured by this arrangement, I do not think that this impeach- 
ment trial need be prolonged. I understand that impeachment is to 

unish some wrong. If no wrong has been committed which would 
ay the foundation for even a civil action, if the Government has not 
lost a shilling, and the soldiers, who are the wards of the Govern- 


ment, have not lost a shilling, it is difficult to see what this impeach- 
ment is for. 

We offer to prove by this witness that the only consequence of a 
pose trader residing away from his post would be that he could not 

controlled by the council of administration or subjected to the in- 
fluences of the officers in command. The object of this order was to 
bring the trader under the supervision and influence of the officers at 
the post. If the question which I put to the witness had been ob- 
jected to on the ground that the answer was self-evident, the objec- 
tion would have some force. But here we have upon the stand a 
soldier of no mean reputation, one who has served from his boyhood 
to the present hour and filled every station from a cadet to a major- 
general and performed his duties under every variety and contin- 
gency of the public service, and we now offer to put these questions 
to him and appeal to his experience on the subject in order to show 
by him that it was immaterial where the trader lived if he sold his 
goods cheap enough. The object of bringing the trader within the 
post was to subject him to the influence of its officers, and thus to 
control his prices within the bounds of reason. No other object could 
be attained. If the soldier did not have to pay for the bonus which the 
trader paid to his friend, it made no difference to the soldier whether 
the bonus was paid or not. It is for that reason we claim this to be 
competent evidence. 

Mr. BLAIR. Mr. President and Senators, the court will have ob- 
served that the scope of the case on the part of the prosecution here 
is to assume a knowledge on the part of this defendant of the contract 
existing between Evans, the trader, and Marsh, a witness. There is 
no ground for that assumption here. There is no ground to assume, 
certainly at this stage of the case, any knowl on the part of the 
defendant of the existence of such a contract. The proposition that 
we now have before the court is to show that when these complaints 
were brought to the attention of this defendant, he called upon Gen- 
eral McDowell, an experienced officer then present in Washington, to 
call his attention to them and to draw such an order as would meet 
the difficulty complained of in the newspapers and before the com- 
mittee of Congress. General McDowell drew that order, and he says 
in his testimony that he submitted it to the chairman of the Military 
Committee of the House, and that the chairman before whom this 
complaint had been made deemed that order all sufficient. Now, how 
do the gentlemen on the other side attempt to eseape from the weight 
and force of that testimony? It is clear that the order was, in the 
opinon of the General, all sufficient; that he drew it with reference to 
the fact as he supposed that the trader in this case did not reside at 
the post at all but resided in Washington or in New York. The ques- 
tion that we ask the witness is, Did that make any difference? We 
want the General to say whether it made any difference in view of 
the effectiveness of this order where the man resided, and did it not 
have that effect. The manager says “that is an improper question 
because we are impeaching your client here for having done some- 
thing.” That is not the question in examining this witness at all. 
He says “ We are impeaching your client for being a party to a cor- 
rupt bargain.” The very impression and very force of this testimony 
is to show that if there was any such bargain our friend and our de- 
fendant was not a ped to it at all, for he was doing everything that 
a just and good officer could do to crush out such a corrupt bargain 
and make it utterly 1 K : 

Mr. Manager LAPHAM. Mr. President, I apprehend, Senato 
that the learned counsel has endeavored to Vibia the 0 
of the Senate entirely from the real question now before it for con- 
sideration and to discuss matters which rest mainly in his imagina- 
tion rather than in the facts of the case as thus far developed. The 
witness says he drew this order under the conviction resting upon his 
mind that the post-trader was Marsh, residing in the city of New 
York, and that the sole object of the order was to correct that mis- 
chief. As a military officer he assumed that it was mischievous to 
have a post-trader not residing at the place where he was trading, 
The learned counsel says that the defendant called upon General 
McDowell to draw this order and to correct this evil. That is an en- 
tire misapprehension. General McDowell called upon the defendant 
to admonish him that there was wrong imputed to him in appointing 
a post-trader not residing at the place where he was engaged in busi- 
ness. Did the defendant correct that misapprehension? Did he say 
to General McDowell, as he well knew, “ Marsh is not the post-trader ; 
Evans is the post-trader; the gentleman who is engaged at Fort Sill 
in this business is the officer; Marsh is not the officer.” If he had 
said that, General McDowell would never have drawn any order at 
all; but the defendant left Genera] McDowell in ignorance of the 
real facts in this case. He concealed from him the fact that instead 
of Marsh being the trader, Evans was the trader appointed by him, 
his appointee. 

Therefore the argument of the learned counsel that here was a de- 
sire on the part of the defendant to correct an evil falls entirely to 
the ground. He knew there was no evil so far as the appointment 
was concerned. He knew perfectly well that his appointee resided at 
the place where he was transacting this business, but he concealed 
from General McDowell the relation of Marsh to this transaction, 
with which we say he was perfectly cognizant, that Marsh was re- 
ceiving this bonus of 812000 a year; so that the argument of the 
learned counsel falls entirely to the und. e 

This question to which we object, Tabii to Senators, is entirely 
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2 to any inquiry before the Senate. It is obnoxious again to 
J 


the objection that it is asking for a mere opinion or inference of this 
witness, and not for any fact, not for his opinion or inference upon 
any question upon which he might be called to testify as a . 
expert. For that reason we submit the question should not be al- 
lowed to be pat. $ 

Mr. CARPENTER. Will the manager permit a moment's interrup- 
tion? 

Mr. Manager LAPHAM. Certainly. 

Mr. CARPENTER. We shall show, or expect to show, in connec- 
tion with this testimony, that General McDowell had seen the article 
which had been published in the Tribune, and in consequence of that 
called upon the 2 of War, and that that very article says that 
3 is the trader at the post and pays tribute to Marsh in New 
York. 

Mr. Manager LAPHAM. Then why did General McDowell draw 


this order to provide against a post-trader not residing at the post? 
Mr. CARPENTER. hat is just what I want to get out of the 
General. 


Mr. Manager LAPHAM. This question is not calculated to call for 
that information. 

Mr. CARPENTER. It leads to it pretty rapidly. 

Mr. Manager LAPHAM. Now, then, as to whether a public officer, 
receiving a share of the contribution in the manner in which Evans 
was making his contributions to Marsh, thereby imposes upon those 
who are compelled to trade at a military outpost (Fort Sill, for in- 
stance, to bring the question directly home) an additional burden or 
not, is not a consideration here. 

Mr. CARPENTER. I thought that was the only question. 

Mr. M er LAPHAM. Not at all. If he consented to receive a 
portion of what was thus contributed he has nothing to do with the 
consequences which resulted from the act. The acceptance of the 
share is what constitutes his offense. Whether he harmed or did not 
harm others is not a question for him to consider or for the Senate to 
consider. That it did result in harm there, that it did lead to griev- 
ous complaint there, that it did lead to the Tribune article, that it 
did lead to the complaint and testimony of General Hazen, are facts 
which are patent to us all; but whether it had resulted in that or 
not is not a question for this defendant. It is enough for us to show 
that he consented to accept a portion of the money which was con- 
tributed by Evans to Marsh. If we establish that fact we establish 
his guilt within the range of the constitutional power of impeach- 
ment on the part of the House and within the jurisdiction and power 
of this court to try him for an impeachable offense. 

Mr. BLAIR. President and Senators, I beg to call the atten- 
tion of the court to the fact that the gentleman in the close of his 
speech, and his coll e in the opening of his, assumed here as 

roved and established before this court the very thing that they 

ave yet to B bh of which there is not a scintilla of proof before 
the court. He says of course if they prove that this defendant re- 
ceived this money it is an impeachable offense, and it does not make 
any difference what this order was drawn for. He goes back con- 
stantly harping on that and repeating it as the substance of the 
thing proved, when it remains yet to be proved, and when the ques- 
tion before this court bears directly upon that question, to show that 
by the course of conduct adopted by this defendant he could not 
have known that there was any such contract in existence between 
these parties. 

The effort which we are here now making and the effect of this 
proof is as positive as it can be made to negative the assumption 
upon which these gentlemen are asking these questions. Is it not 
legitimate for us to ask this witness—an experienced officer of the 
Army, who himself did call upon the Secretary to inform him of this 
evil in existence and to suggest remedies for it—whether or not the 
remedy which he himself suggested was not adequate to the evil 
which he undertook to meet? The question whether the trader lived 
at the post or anywhere else is, as we expect to show, utterly imma- 
terial; and yet we see that that circumstance was made to figure in 
the opening of this argument, and is continued to this moment, as 
the only way of escape from the conclusion and weight of this tes- 
timony that the defendant misrepresented to the officer who drew this 
order the fact that the trader resided not at the post but in New York. 

The witness has not said any such thing; he has not said at all that 
this defendant represented to him any such 155 He has not said 
that, to begin with. Those are words put into his mouth by these 

ntlemen, He has not asserted at any time that the defendant told 

im that the trader lived in New York and that this was carried on 
for that purpose. He says, to be sure, that as he now recollects it, he 
understood the fact to be that he did reside somewhere else; but we 
will show him and show this court before we get through that in that 
nis recollection is mistaken. We will show him that he knew then, 
at the time, that the trader did not live in New York, but lived at the 
post. Hence this totally immaterial circumstance in its bearing 1 
this order is utterly swept out of the way, and the testimony will be 
left to bear with its whole force upon the fact that this defendant did 
not know anu could not know of the existence of this contract which 
is the basis of the proceedings. 

I therefore insist that this is a principal, material question to be 
auswered by the witness, and the Fact of the resistance to it makes 
it manifest to the court that it is a pretty material question. 


Mr. MORTON. I offer the following order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The proposed order will be reported. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Ordered, That on questions of the admissibility of testimony the discussion shall 
be limited to one counsel for the respondent and to one manager for the House of 
Representatives, and shall not extend beyond ten minutes on each side. 

Mr. KERNAN. I move as an amendment that the objecting party 
have the close, so that we may apply the ordinary rule. 

5 . Five minutes for opening and five minutes for 
closin, 
Mr. MORTON. I do not say anything about five minutes. I want 
to notify counsel on both sides that hereafter, for one, I shall insist 
that the discussion shall be confined to such time as the court gives, 
and the objecting party may have the opening and close; so that we 
shall not have it repeated over and over again. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Before the question is taken on this proposed 
order I desire to show to the Senate that if it is desired to have this 
testimony put in upon the principles which govern the admissibility 
of testimony in courts of justice, it is impossible for us to discuss the 
questions which will constantly arise in ten minutes. If the Senate 
choose to make an order that no objection shall be argued at all and 
that it shall be submitted to the court without an argument, let it 
be so; but in a case of this kind, in the highest court of the land, to 
say that the propositions of the admissibility of testimony, which are 
after all the great questions in all criminal trials, shall be disposed 
of in this way I submit to the court, most respectfully, is to deny us 
a right which was never denied in any court of the United States. 
No such rule exists anywhere. 

Mr. THURMAN. Will the counsel allow me to interrupt him? I 
move to amend the order by striking out “ ten” and inserting “ thirty,” 
and adding at the end“ unless otherwise ordered ;” so that in case it 
is necessary the time may be extended. 

Mr. BLAIR. I beg the indulgence of the Senate 

Mr. MORTON. I withdraw the order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will again remind gen- 
tlemen, and hopes he does it for the last time, that the counsel as well 
as the managers should address the presiding officer, that he may 
maintain the rights of the parties. It is due to the Senate that it 
should be done; and the duty of the Chair demands it to protect the 
respect due to the Senate. The Chair will state also that he will not 
recognize a gentleman on either side unless he does rise and address 
the presiding officer. 

ar MORTON. With the consent of the Senate, I withdraw the 
order. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. The order having been withdrawn, we 
object to any further argument on this proposition, and demand that 
the question be submitted. 

Mr. CARPENTER. I want to say one word, Mr. President. It 
seems the Chair will not permit us to address the Senate, and the 
Senate will not permit us to address the Chair. Precisely how we 
are to perform our duty, and precisely what angle we are to direct 
our discourse to, I cannot understand, 

The PRESIDENT tempore. The Chair will relieve counsel on 
that point. All the Chair desires is that counsel shall rise and call 
the attention of the Chair and then turn to the Senate. 

Mr. CARPENTER. That I have invariably done, I think. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair cannot control the rights 
of thè parties, as well as of the Senate, without knowing whether the 

rson on the floor is the one he has recognized as entitled to the 

$a Objection is raised to the question Shall the interrogatory be 
ut 

Mr. CARPENTER. Before the question is put I wish the inter- 
rogatory reported. 

The question was read, as follows: 

“Q. Is there any way that that could injure the soldier or the conn- 
try, eee he charged higher prices in consequence of that arrange- 
ment 

Mr. CARPENTER. The word “that” means whether the arrange- 
ment between Marsh and Evans could have injured the soldier, un- 
less in consequence of that the trader i up the prices. 
jones PRESIDENT pro tempore. Shall this interrogatory be admit- 


? 
Mr. HOWE. Lask for 1 and nays on that question. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will remind Senators 
that debate is not in order. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Before the question is put, I desire to make an 
inquiry of the managers. Is it not charged in article 3 of the articles 
of impeachment that Evans was retained in office by the Secretary of 
War not only corruptly, but that his retention there was “to the 
great injury and damage of the officers and soldiers of the Army of 
the United States stationed at said post, as well as of emigrants, 
freighters, and other citizens of the United States,“ &c.; and whether, 
although that issue may not be the only issue in the case, it is not 
an issue that may be a material one, and upon which the Senate will 
have to pass in their finding! 

Mr. EDMUNDS. That had better be reduced to writing, I should 
think, under the rule. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair stated that debate was 
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not in order, but no objection was raised to the Senator from Minne- 


sota proceedin fe 

Mr. McMIL . It is a mere inquiry. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. That is debate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is, Shall this inter- 
rogatory be put? upon which the yeas and nays have been called, 

The yeas and nays being taken, resulted—yeas 20, nays 31; as fol- 
lows: 

bag e Spe 3 Bruce, he peta nl hier sna) tag po r 

3 , ux. Harve r ones NC Logan, ©- 
Sias Mitchell: Gglesby, Paddock Patterssa, Sargent, and West- 8 


ae Pamonde, Gen Hamilton, Taali Belly, K Key, Mecreery, Ne Bon. 
un 3 y, Aernan, hey, reery, Mc. 
ald, Maxe: . Pearke Morrill of Vermont, Norw: Ri : Robert- 
son, Sauls Sherman, Thurman, e ithers, and Wright—31. 
NOT VOTING—Messrs. Alcorn, Anthony, Barnum, of Penn- 


Burnsid 
lv hristiancy, Clayton, Davis, Dorse; Eaton, Goldthwal Hamlin, Hitch- 
bd nes of Hori, Sori of icra, Bhar Spencer, Stev- 
enson, Wallace, and Windom— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate sustains the objection. 

Q. (By Mr. CARPENTER.) General McDowell, please look at that 
article which was read yesterday from the files of the New York Tri- 
bune and see if that is the article which induced you to call upon 
General Belknap in regard to this subject ? 

A. [Examining]. It may have been, but I am not certain what the 
article was, or rather what the articles were. Some articles appeared 
in the Tribune about that, and it may have been such an article. 

Mr. CARPENTER, I ask the managers if they claim that there 
was any other article on that subject in the Tribune about this time 
except this? 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. I do not know. Mr. LYNDE says there 
was another. 

Mr. Ma LYNDE. In March. 

Mr. C TER. Was not that after the order had been issued ? 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. No; it was when General Hazen gave 


his testimony. 
Mr. CARP. R. Some years before? 
Mr. Man McMAHON. No, the following March. That article 


ap in February, and this was the following Murch. 
. (By Mr. CARPENTER.) State, General, as near as you can, at what 
time the article which 1 55 saw in the Tribune ap 

A. I could only recall that date by the date of the order, which was 
March 25, 1872. I came to Washington a few days before the date of 
that order, I think March 23. I saw Mr. Whitelaw Reid, I think, the 
day before I came to Washington. It was a short time before that; 
whether one day or a week I do not know. 

Q. The article which you saw you had seen before you came to 
Washington ? 

A. I saw it before I came to Washington. It was called to my at- 
tention. I stated yesterday my remark to Mr. Reid and his statement 
to me that the article was true and that there was more yet; and 
that made me feel that it was a grave question. I think I came on 
purpose to Washington to see the Secretary about it. 

Q. Look at that letter and see if it refreshes your recollection as 
to what article you referred to there. [Handing the witness a letter.] 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. Let us see the letter before testimony 
is given about it. 


r. CARPENTER. Not now. I simply hand it to him to see if it 
to ti : 


refreshes his recollection in e question. 
Mr. Manage McMAHON. You do not claim that I have no right 
to see it 


Mr. CARPENTER. I do most certainly. When I want to refresh 
your recollection I will hand it to you. 

Mr. Man: McMAHON. There is somebody else’s recollection to 
be refreshed besides mine. 

The Witness. This is a private note of mine to the Secretary. 

Q. (By Mr. CARPENTER.) that remind you in any way in re- 
gard to the article which you saw? 

A. No; this is marked 

Q. Do not read the letter. I simply hand it to you to see if it re- 
freshes your recollection. 

A. This refers, I think, to a subsequent article. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. Mr. President, that letter has been put 
in the hands of the witness, and we claim the right to see it. The 
witness has no right, as I understand the law, to refresh his recollec- 
tion from a memorandum which cannot be shown to the other side. 

Mr. CARPENTER. This happens to be a memorandum that could 
be shown to the other side with perfect innocence and without injury; 
but we do not propose to show it to them just at this minute. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. We will not take your word for that. 

Mr. C NTER. We do not ask you to. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. We want the judgment of the Senate, 
Mr. President, on the question. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will submit the question. 
The manager asks the Senate to decide the question : Shall this paper 
go into the hands of the managers? 

Mr. CARPENTER. The hands or the pocket? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The managers hold that they have 
a right to the letter that was submitted to the witness to refresh his 
my The question is, Shall the managers have a right to the 


Mr. KERNAN. I think that the witness said it did not refresh his 
memory as to the matter, did he not? 

Mr. CARPENTER. That is what he said. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Shall the letter go into the hands 


of the managers? 

The question was decided in the negative. 

Q. (By Mr. CARPENTER.) I want to ask you, General, what had 
been the practice in regard to sutlers residing at their posts prior to 


the war? 
A. So far as my memory they had resided at the posts. 
Q. Had you ever known instances in which they did not reside at 


the ? 
9 of an instance in which one of the members of a firm 
did not reside at the post, but I do not know it of my own knowledge. 

Q. It is rai rag the third article of impeachment that the things 
alleged to have done there—that is, the making of this ment 
between Evans and Marsh—had been to the great injury and damage 
of the officers and soldiers of the Army of the United States stationed 
at that pust. In what way could such contract injure the officers of 
the United States? 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. Mr. President, we object to that ques- 
2 as being determined by the decision already made upon the yeas 
and nays. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair sustains the objection. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Does your honor decide that this question has 
been put before and voted down? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. A similar question. 

Mr. CARPENTER. I have no 5 Ding anywhere, I suppose, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. You have not. A Senator can have 
the point submitted to the Senate. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Sufferance is the badge of all our tribe, evi- 
dently. Mr. President, I want to say a few words more on this sub- 

ect to this conrt. It seems to me so important in this case that I do 
lieve that if understood by the lawyers of the Senate this testi- 
mony would not be excluded. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. Mr. President, I know of no point before 
the court at the present time. 

Mr CARPENTER. Will not some Senator move to reconsider that 
vote 

Mr. KERNAN. Allow me to put a question to the counsel: Sup- 
pose a public officer whose ry 6 it is to appoint a person to office 
should, for a consideration paid him, appoint a very good man rather 
than a bad man, would it not be a crime for him todo so? That is 
why I acquiesced in the decision of the Chair confirming the previous 
decision. I do not think we should hear it disc , unless some 
gentleman has doubt about it. Otherwise we shall never get through. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Then I shall have to experiment on other ques- 
tions. I abandon this with this offer, Mr. President, which I desire 
to go upon the record: that the defendant here and now offers to 
prove that as matter of fact no injury could result to any soldier or 
any officer of the Army, or to anybody else, from the contract made 
between Marsh and Evans as alleged, 3 it induced Evans to put 
up the prices of the articles which he sold; and to prove that Mr. 
Evans did not put up those prices one cent in consequence of the ar- 
rangement e with Marsh. That, I think, puts the point upon the 
record. And further, let it be stated that we offer this to meet that 
allegation of the third article of impeachment which charges that 
this thing did result to the t damage of the officers and soldiers 
of the Army of the United States. 

Mr, SHERMAN. Lask the counsel to read the question he pro- 
poses to put to the witness. 

Mr. CARPENTER. The reporter will read it. 

3 question was read by Official Reporter, from his notes, as 
follows: 

It is in the third article of ment the 
— 6 is, the making ot this 4 — — hms Setar 
Marsh—had been to the great and of the oflicers and soldiers of the 


Army of the United States station: post. In what 
tract injure the officers and soldiers of the United States! 


Mr. CARPENTER. I would be very thankful to some Senator to 
do what I cannot do—move to reconsider the vote of exclusion. 

Mr. MERRIMON. Mr. President, in order to give the counsel an 
opportunity to make his question, I ask for a vote of the Senate on 

e ruling of the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from North Carolina 
asks that the question be sabmitted to the Senate, Shall this interrog- 
atory be admitted? 

Mr. MERRIMON, I take it now the counsel can make his argu- 
ment. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Mr. President and Senators 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. Before proceeding, the understanding 
is that you open and we close the argument. Being the objectors we 
have menas to the opening. We waive that. 

Mr. C ENTER. Go ahead; take every right you have got. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. We simply waive it. 

Mr. CARPENTER. No, you need not waive it. I insist upon your 


way could such con- 


8 

Mr. r McMAHON. All right. I will simply state the 
grounds of objection to the Senate in order to preserve order and de- 
corum in the proceedings. 
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We have yet offered no proof in this case to show that this has been 
detrimental to the service of the United States in the view in which 
the ethics of the 8 seem to indicate to him may be important. 


It is a matter really for him in the defense if there is anything in it; 
and he has no right when we put a witness upon the stand to go into 
his substantive defense on that point. 

The second objection we have in this case is the one which the Sen- 
ate has already decided. Suppose that we should, taking an indict- 
ment, find in that indictment that the offense charged was alleged to be 
against the peace and dignity of the State of Ohio, or the State of 
Nor York, or against the commonwealth; and you were to put a 
witness on the stand and attempt to prove that it was not against the 
peaze and dignity of the State of Ohio or the State of New York be- 
cause it was done in a corner where the State did not see it or had 
nothing to do with it, and would not know it unless one of the par- 
ties told it. It seems to me that it is entirely irrelevant, and it cer- 
tainly strikes me as anew argument in morals that it is not improper, 
not an impeachable offense, for a Secretary of War or a Secretary of the 
Navy to dole out his offices to the men that will make the best bargain 
with him, without reference to the question whether it may be inju- 
rious to the public service or not. 

Mr. Manager HOAR. Mr. President, I desire to state in further 
opening the further objection that this is not a matter to be proved 
by experts; that the question whether the payment of the sum of 
$12,000 a year for an office or the right to sell goods is to be an injury 
to the persons to whom those goods are sold, cannot be a question to 
be answered by a witness upon the stand as to how or in what way 
that injury would be wrought. It is a question for the common 
knowledge and understanding of men, and which the court or jury 
must deal with on their own judgment. It is not a matter to be 
proved, to examine witnesses upon. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Mr. President and Senators, there is, as every 
lawyer knows, a conflict in the decisions in England and in some of 
the States of this country in regard to the extent to which a cross- 
examination may go. The rule in England,I understand to be, and 
in many of the States, that when a witness is called upon the stand, 
the other party may cross-examine him as to anything pertinent to 
the issue. The rule in other States is the reverse, and the rule I am 
bound to say in the Supreme Court of the United States is that you 
can only cross-examine as to matters referred to by the direct ex- 
amination. - But I submit to the Senate that in this trial, circum- 
stanced as we are, with many Army officers in attendance here whose 

ublic duties, as important as the duties of any officer, require their 
immediate return, and who are staying here every day to the preju- 
dice of the public service, that rule, which after all is one in the dis- 
cretion of the court, should in this case be, as I understand the En- 
glish rule to be, that we may ask any witness called to the stand any 
question pertinent to the issue. There are many advantages in this. 
In the first place, it will place before the Senate in a compact form 
most of the testimony upon a particular subject. 

In the next place, it will be a great convenience to all these wit- 
nesses. I do not understand, however, that I am now going at all be- 
yond the scope of the direct examination. I make this remark because 
the question will undoubtedly arise hereafter as to other witnesses. 

Now the managers say they have not as yet introduced any proof 
to show that this arrangement was detrimental to anybody. If they 
admit that it was not, then I do not wish to take a moment of i 
time in proving that it was not. If they concede that not a soldier 
paid one cent more for any article that was sold at that post in con- 
sequence of this arrangement between Marsh and Evans, that is the 
end of it. That is all I want to show by this testimony ; but we are 
able toshow, and shall if permitted, that notwithstanding this arrange- 
ment between Evans and Marsh, Evans never IRACA his prices on 
a single article. He has as he has sworn elsewhere, upon the general 


average of his prices, charged less, than before, he did before the ar- 
peua 5 with Marsh. 
Mr. M r LAPHAM. Will the learned counsel allow me to put 


him a question? 

Mr. CARPENTER. Certainly. 

Mr. Manager LAPHAM. Why, then, I should like to have the 
counsel answer, was the article in the Tribune published or the testi- 
mony of General Hazen given? 

Mr. CARPENTER. Well now, Senators, I shap try to answer 
questions put to me in a trial by opposite counsel; but a question 
which supposes that T manage the New York Tribune is such an im- 

chment of my own intelligence, inasmuch as it is generally abus- 
ing me, that I must ask my friend to excuse me from answering that 
question. What crotchet entered the head of Whitelaw Reid that 
morning, I cannot tell. Where he dined the night before; what in- 
fluences were brought to bear on him between dinner and breakfast; 
whether he had a good breakfast and felt well, or a poor one and felt 
ill, it is impossible for me to say; and I ought to say as a matter of 
justice to Whitelaw Reid that his relations and mine are not intimate. 

Mr. Manager LAPHAM. My inquiry extended to the complaint of 
General Hazen. 

Mr. CARPENTER. I understood you to ask why that article was 
published in the New York Tribune. 

Mr. Manager LAPHAM. And the evidence of General Hazen given. 

Mr. CARPENTER. That involves a scrutiny of the mind of General 
Hazen, and I never saw the man, I have not so much clew to his in- 
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tellect as I have to Whitelaw Reid's. I have felt him occasionally. 
I never saw the other man, and know nothing of his mental processes, 

This question is not one of ethics. The managers are attempting 
to lay a foundation by proving facts from which certain conclu- 
sions may be drawn. Your honors cannot have forgotten the opening 
of the learned manager the other day. You will recollect distinct] 
how we were taxed, and how our crime was swollen and vate 
by the charge that the arrangement between Marsh and Evans was 
an affliction upon the soldiers. One of the managers who argued the 
question of jurisdiction—I did not see then, and do not now, how that 
bore on the question of jurisdiction—went into an estimate of how 
many cents per day were taken out of the pocket of each soldier. If 
that was pood evidence on the question of jurisdiction, it onght cer- 
tainly to be admissible under an article which charges that this ar- 
3 2 3 ta = 8 ; 

ey are ofte: these facts for what purpose? For the purpose 
of showing that Mr. Belknap, being interested in this traderehi did 
not do what an honest man would have done to protect the 3 — 
at that post. I have never before understood that the House of Rep- 
resentatives had undertaken to correct the good morals of the coun- 
try, or that a mere arrangement between two individuals, which is 
not even shown to have been known by Belknap, could be a subject 
of impeachment, unless it injured some one. I do not understand that 
the Government of the United States is interested in or has any right 
to inquire whether a particular sum remained in the pocket of Marsh 
or went to the pockét of Belknap, so long asthe exchange involves 
no dishonesty. If no injury has been done to the Government nor 
sustained by the soldier, then the theory on which they ask you to 
presume that this respondent was guilty falls to the ground. 

We offer to show, in this connection, that sutlers were never re- 
quizes to live at their posts. We expect to show that that order, 

rawn by General McDowell, is the first order in the history of this 
Government which required traders or sutlers to reside at their posts. 
We also propose to show by him General Belknap’s readiness to do 
anything to correct the reported irregularities at that post ; we have 
shown that General McDowell drew the order at the request of the 
si Span which was sufficient to correct all abuses complaiued of. 

We cannot get all our evidence in upon one question. This thing 
leads by due succession from one matter to another; but to strike 
out what we offer is to strike out the whole morale of the defe 
is to blot us out with rhetoric in the articles of impeachment an 
in the opening of counsel; and yet, on the question of intent to ex- 
elude all proof, suppose your honors have, as matter of strict law, 
aright to doit. Here, when a public officer who has been for years 
administering one of the most important branches of the public sery- 
ice, who has passed through his hands $337,000,000 without the loss 
of a cent to the Government, who has served his country in the field, 
everywhere well, would your honors deny to him even a little gen- 
erosity in the admission of proof which would go to bear upon the 
question of his guilty intent? You might impeach him even if he 
received it by accident, if he took it in a dream, if he received it be- 
lieving he had a perfect right to receive it. That becomes a question 
on which you will pass when rendering final judgment; but would 

ou not allow him to prove everything that would go to establish his 
intent? He might be mistaken, the thing itself might have been 
improper, yet held up before forty millions of people, would you 
not permit him to show what he could toward establishing the in- 
tention with which he performed the act complained of? 

Mr. Manager JENKS. Mr. President, I desire not particularly to 
argue this question, but simply to state that the 2 against this 
defendant is that he directly or indirectly received a bribe. The de- 
fense which this question would indicate—and they say it is the whole 
morale of their defense—is that if he did receive a bribe nobody is 
harmed by it; the soldiers paid no more in co uence of his having 
received a bribe than they would have done had he not received it. 
Now is that relevant testimony? The judge on the bench may take 
in his hand the filthy lucre from a suitor, and he may say, “I gave 
the same judgment Which I would have given if I had not received 
that money.“ The Secretary of War will say, “I issued the same 
orders I would have issued had I not received this bribe.” Crime is 
crime per se, and it is not the effect of that crime that we are to inquire 
into now, but simply did that man receive the bribe? He may have 
received it with the benevolent intention of donating it to some 
eminently charitable institution, and it may not have affected the 
soldier one cent, but if he took the money merely he is guilty of the 
crime, and you have no right to inquire into its effects, because the 
law 58 it is a crime, and that is what we are now trying. 

Mr. CONKLING. . President, I ask to have read by the Secre- 
tary, from the RECORD, the few lines which I send up marked on 
page 116, and also on page 118, It is the testimony to which, if at 
all, this cross-examination is addressed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read. 

Tue CHIEF CLERK. On page 116: 


Iam informed by officers who were stationed at Camp Supply that Lee & Rey- 
nolds paid $10,000 outright for the same exclusive privilege there. Other cases aro 
talked of, but not corro ted to me; sufficient to state, the tax here amounts to 
near per selling day, which must necessarily be paid almost entirely by the 
command, and you can readily see that prices of such goods as we arc compelled 
to buy must be grievously augmented thereby. It not being a revenue for the 
Government and Mr. Marsh being an entire stranger to every one at the post, it is 
felt by every one informed of the facts to be, as I said before, a very great wrong. 
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Mr. CONKLING. That is from the Tribune article which I think 
has been put in evidence. Now I ask to have read a short passage 
marked from General McDowell’s testimony on page 118. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: ; 

I told him that it seemed to me, as he had a monopoly in his hands, it would 


be simply the proper discharge of his duties in regulating that monopoly to see 
that it was not abused. He concurred with me, and if you will look at the order— 
I have it not now, and I do not recollect the date of it, but I think some time in 
March, 1872—you will see that it the very complained of ; that is to 
say, it put these post-traders, so far as the charges they were to make on their 

were concerned, subject to the council of administration of the post, the coun- 
cil of administration consisting of the three highest officers at the post under the 
commanding officer ; that the council of administration was to take into account 
the original cost, freight, and the fact that the post-trader, unlike the settler, whom 
he is generally supposed to have succeeded, had no lien on the soldier's pay. 


Mr. HOWE, Now, Mr. President, I ask to have read the question 
and the answer to the question, which is found at the bottom of the 
first column on the one hundred and tenth page, the question put 
by counsel for respondent to the managers, and the reply of the 


managers, 
The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. CARPENTER. Mr. President, before the manager takes his seat I should like 
to inquire of him, if he will inform us, whether the managers claim that the facts 
charged in the articles of impeachment violate any and what statate of the United 
States. In other words, will they inform us what particular “ high crime” this is! 

Mr. Manager Lyxpe. I will answer the gentleman that while we do not deem it 
important or necessary, in order to sustain the impeachment, that it should be based 
ss x bande wagers AOE CO we do rely and refer to section 1781 of the Re- 

Statutes, and also to section 5501. „ 


Mr. Manager MCMAHON, I ask unanimous consent to make a state- 


mh 5 81 ENT py Aer, he Chat h bj 
he tem 0 r hears no objection. 
Mr. Manager MoMAHON, Mr. 


President, the managers did not 
suppose that the article in the New York Tribune when read was read 
as evidence of any fact contained in it, and did not so offer it. They 
pag Somes it as a statement which came to the knowledge of Gen- 
eral Belknap, for the purpose of discovering and proving to this 
court what action he subsequently took thereon. 

Mr. CONKLING. May I inquire of the manager, did he not un- 
derstand that General McDowell, in referring to what he had heard 


and restated to the Secre of War, had reference to that article and 
to the gravamen of it, namely the charge in the article that grievous 
impositions had occurred by augmenting the prices charged in the 


language of the articles, of the officers, soldiers, emigrants, and other 
citizens of the United States? s 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. Undoubtedly; but the statement b; 
General MeDowell to the Secretary was of no fact that he knew. It 
did not put anything in testimony that had fallen under his observa- 
tion or that he could swear to, and is evidence of no fact. All that 
we undertook to do in the examination of General McDowell was to 
connect the testimony of General Hazen before the Military Com- 
mittee with General Belknap, not to prove any fact that was stated 
in the testimony of General Hazen. I think there is scarcely a lawyer 
seated here on the part of the House so poor as to have offered it as 
evidence of any fact contained therein. 

Mr. CONKLING. But to charge the respondent with notice of it. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. With notice of the fact; and if we fail 
to prove by other testimony any fact stated therein which was im- 
portant, that fact is not proved at all to this court; and, therefore, 
rte ber, been offered by the managers at this time in the least 
degree bearing upon the proposition as to whether this thing did do 
harm to the soldiers or did not. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Mr. President, one moment. It will be recol- 
lected that one of the managers, I think this morning, has accused 
General Belknap of misrepresenting to General McDowell the fact as 
to the location of the er. It is said that General McDowell un- 
derstood when he went to Belknap that the trader lived in New York 
and that Mr. Belknap did not undeceive him. Now that very article 
shows and states the fact to be that Evans, the trader at Fort Sill, 
had made a contract with Marsh in New York. , 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON, That is not the question we are now 
discussing. 

Mr. C. ENTER. It is an important question. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. It has nothing to do with this question. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The reporter will report the inter- 
rogatory which is to be submitted to the Senate. 

The Official Reporter read the following interrogatory from his 
short-hand notes: 

It is charged in the third article of impeachment that the things all to 
ons been Sone there abet is, the making of this contract sea beeen aaa 
Marsh—had been to the great injury and damage of the officers and soldiers of the 
Army of the United States stationed at that post. In what way could such con- 
tract injure the officers and soldiers of the United States 

Mr. HOWE. Is the question to be submitted to the Senate of put- 
ting that 5 0 1 corey or is it the question of the admissibility of 
the proof offered by the counsel for the respondent ? 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The admission of this interroga- 


tory. 

Mr. CARPENTER. But that, I submit, should be stated to the 
Senate and voted upon in connection with the offer we make of testi- 
mony to follow it up. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. The only thing we can vote upon now is that in- 
terrogatory. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is, Shall the in 
tory just read be admitted f Sahat 

The question was decided in the negative. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The objection is sustained. Pro- 
ceed with the witness. 

Q. (By Mr. CARPENTER.) General McDowell, do you know of any 
order or regulation of the War Department prior to this one drawn by 
you for oe Belknap, requiring sutlers or post-traders to reside at 
their posts 

A. 1 do not. 

Q. As you understand it, that is the first regulation on that subject 
ever promulgated ? 
die ia know of any other, and, of course, that is the first tomy 

ow ‘ 

Q. Let me ask yon one other question in regard to a subject I in- 
quired about before, and that is in regard to sutlers prior to the war. 
Had it not been common for the sutler himself to be the man of cap- 
5 in the concern and have it carried on by his clerks or partners at 
the post 

A. I cannot speak from any general knowledge on the subject. At 
the post at which I was stationed the sutler resided there and had all 
the capital necessary for it himself. 

Q. Iask you merely for the purpose of having it identified and 
marked by the Secretary, whether that letter is in your handwriting ? 
[Handing a letter.] It is the same letter I showed you before. 

A. That is a private letter of mine to Secretary Belknap. 

Q. Did it inclose this letter to General Belknap? [Handing another 


er 
A m the dates I suppose it to be such, though it had escaped 
my memory. 

Q. B a the handwriting of Whitelaw Reid? 

A. It is. 

Q. Do you know his handwriting? 

A. I do. 


Mr. CARPENTER. I now ask to have these papon marked by the 
Secretary for mere identification. I propose to keep them in my own 
ion. 
The letters were marked as follows, respectively : 


KL 
Mr.C ter placed this in my hands for the pu of identification. 
SPARER Tb ae | POW. J. MCDONALD, 
Ch. OL 
K 2. 
of identification. 


Mr. Carpenter placed this paper in my hands for the pu 
W. J. pruners 


Mr. Manager MCMAHON. Now, Mr. President, we claim the right 
to see these letters at this time. 

Mr. CARPENTER. We deny it. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. If that right is not granted we shall 
reserve the right to object to their introduction at any future stage 
of the case. 

Mr. CARPENTER. I do not propose to have them offered in evi- 
dence at this time; but I am very happy to gratify your private curi- 
osity, [handing the letters to the managers. } 

[The letters examined by managers and returned to Mr. Carpenter. ] 

Q. (By Mr. CARPENTER.) I ask you, General, whether on reflection 
and after looking at that article you think you were or were not 
mistaken in saying that you sup that Marsh was the post-trader 
at the time you had your interview with the Secretary of War? 

A. I can hardly say what particular relations Marsh or Evans had 
with this matter. The Secretary told me he had appointed Marsh, 
and I supposed he had received the office. Whether he had trans- 
ferred it, or assigned it, or sublet it, or farmed it out, or what rela- 
tions he had with it was not, in my mind, a very special ques- 
tion. What I wanted to do was to correct an abuse; but whether 
the form was that Marsh was the trader or the other man was the 
trader was not so much in my mind as to discuss the question that 
was then up. 

Q. Was it of any importance whether Marsh was the trader and 
Evans his agent, or the reverse ? 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. O, you do not insist on that question. 

Mr. C ENTER. If not I should not have asked it. (To the 
witness.) What I mean is, would it have made any difference with 
the order which you were to draw if you had known the fact to be 
exactly the reverse? Would not this order as you drew it have cov- 
ered the abuse in the one case just as well as the other? ‘That is the 
question. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. We withdraw the objection. 

The WitNEss, (to Mr. Carpenter.) I do not understand you. 

Q. (By Mr. CARPENTER.) The question is this: Sup you had 
known that Evans was the trader and lived at Fort Bill, and that 
Marsh was not the trader, would you have drawn this order in any 
different terms than you did employ? 

Mr. Manager HOAR. Do you mean to suppose in your question 
that Marsh received any sum of money from Evans? 

Mr. CARPENTER, If that occurs to me I will put it in my ques- 
tion. It had not occurred yet as part of my question. 

The Witness. If the case was otherwise, it would have been dif- 
ferent. of course. 
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Q. (By Mr. CARPENTER.) How different would it have been? Sup- 
you had thought at the time that Mr. Marsh was the trader and 
ived in New York, what order would you have drawn different from 
this? ; 
A. That is what I bi ia was the case, that Mr. Marsh was the 


trader living in New York substantially, whether in form or not; 
and he had the control of the place as evidenced by the fact of his 
receiving this large tribute. 

Q. As you supposed ? 

A. As was true, and seemed to be understood. 

Q. Sup the case had been exactly the reverse, and you pappo? 
that Mr. Evans had control of it and was the trader, and not Marsh ; 
would your order have been drawn any differently? 

A. Ido not know. If the man was residing at the pok Ido not 
niok it would have suggested itself to my mind to say he should go 

ere. 

Q. That is one thing. Now let me call your attention to the first 
part of this order, to see if that is not the material part of it after 
1775 Joran read the first clause of the order. 

tis— 


I. The council of administration at a post where there is a post-trader will from 
time to time examine the post-trader’s goods and invoices or bills of sale; and will, 
subject to the approval of the post-commander, establish the rates and prices (which 
should be fair and reasonable) at which the goods shall be sold. A copy of the list 
thus established will be kept posted in the trader's store. Should the post-trader 
feel himself aggrieved by the action of the council of administration, he may appeal 
therefrom through the post-commander to the War Deparment. 


Q. Now I want to know why that order wonld not have corrected 
the abuse there without regard to whether the trader lived at the post 
or not, if the order had been executed by that council? 

A. Very likely it might have done so. 

Q. Would it not have done so? 

A. I do not know. 

Q. Can you conceive how it could fail to do it? 

A. Yes; because it has failed. 

Q. Has not that been because the officers have not done their duty ? 

A. It may be. 

Q. Can it be for any other reason? Under this order if the officers 
had put the articles at the proper prices and insisted upon the exe- 
cution of the order, would there have been any abuse ? 

A. I have said before that,in my judgment, there would not have 
been; but why it was not done I do not know. 

Q. Who were the officers at that post ? 

A. Ido not know. I do not know anything about Fort Sill. 

Q. And do not want to? 

A. I will not say that. 

Q. How long have you known General paikas 7 

A. I first saw General Belknap at a meeting of the society of the 
western armies at Chicago. I cannot recollect the date, but it was 
the first meeting of the Army societies at Chicago. 

Q. Was he then Secretary of War ? 

A. He was not Secretary of War. It was before he was made Sec- 
retary of War. 

Q. You have known him from that time to this? 

A. Yes, sir. at 

Q. How frequently have you seen him, and how much have you 
known of him officially 5 rc ji 

A. I knew him shortly after he was made Secretary of War. He 
has been an inmate of my house, visiting me. I saw him several times 
in Washington, several times in New York, and at other places. In 
the early part of his administration of the War Department I corre- 
sponded quite frequently with him unofficially and confidentially, as 
well as officially. 

Q. What has been his character as Secretary of War? 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. One moment. Mr. President, we object 
to this question, and will state our objection to the Senate. I think 
this is clearly substantive matter of defense, and must come into the 
trial of this case when the defendant opens his side of the case; but 
I will say to the gentleman here, though it may not waive the proof 
upon his part, that the 3 upon their part, as I understand, 
are perfectly willing to concede that up to the time of the develop- 
ment 5 Sym matters his character was as good as could be desired 
or wished. 

Mr. CARPENTER. This question, Mr. President and Senators, falls 
within the class of questions to which I before referred. Of course it 
is not a cross-examination, but if not answered now, it may make it 
necessary to keep General McDowell here for several days before it 
can be putin. I therefore offer it now and let the Senate rule npon 
it, and then of course we shall know exactly what course to take in 
regard to other evidence from other witnesses. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will submit the question 
to the Senate. The reporter will repeat the question. 

The question was read, as follows: 

“Q. What has been his[ Belknap’s] character as Secretary of War?” 
ete PRESIDENT pro tempore. Shall this interrogatory be admit- 

€ 

The question being put, it was decided in the affirmative. 

Q. (By Mr. CARPENTER.) Answer the question, General. 

A. As far as it came within my knowledge, he was active, energetic, 
and faithful. 


Re-examined by Mr. Manager MCMAHON : 

Ri Did I understand you to say that General Belknap told you he 
had appointed Marsh ? 

A. He told me that he had offered the place to Marsh; I think he 
said he had offered it or had appointed him, and he told me why, un- 
der what circumstances. 

a: was were those circumstances. What circumstances did he 
tell you 

A It was something bearing on the relations between Mr. Marsh 
and his wife. 

Q. Friendly relations between them ? te « 

A. Relations of kindness while she was sick. 

Q. Do you remember the time that she was sick ? 

A. I do not. 

Q. In this interview between you and General Belknap, did he 
make any allusion, or did you, to the fact that Evans was paying 
Marsh $12,000, as stated in that Tribune article? 

A. I made it in the beginning of my conversation with him. 

Q. What did the General say in answer? 

A. I cannot recollect that he said anything in answer to that, fur- 
ther than to ask me to draw up such an order as would correct the 
abuse which I had stated to him—that complained of. 

Q. Did he request you then to draw up an order to correct the pay- 
ment by Evans to Marsh of $12,000 a year? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. He did not? 

A. Except so far as subletting or transferring or assigning or selling 
the place may be considered to have corrected it. 

Q. But it was in that conversation that he told you he had ap- 
pointed Mr, Marsh? 

Mr. CARPENTER. The witness does not say that. I object 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. I put it in the interrogative form. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Itis an improper form. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. Not at all. 

Mr. CARPENTER. I ones to that question. $ 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. I will reput it. Was it in that conver- 
sation that he alluded to the fact that he had appointed Marsh and 
not Evans trader? 

Mr.C. ENTER. That question I objected to for this reason, Mr. 
President: The witness has said that he cannot say that Belknap 
said he DAC AP inted Marsh. He said he had offered it to Marsh or 
had appoint im, or something of that kind. Now to put to him 
the positive question, “ Was it in that conversation that he said he 
had appointed Marsh,” when the witness did not say that he said in 
any conversation he had appointed Marsh, is not proper. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. I will modify the question. 

Mr. CARPENTER. I guess you had better. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. I do so simply to save time. (To the 
witness.) Was it in that conversation that he said he had appointed 
Marsh or offered the appointment to Marsh? 

The Witness. It was on that occasion. I had several conversa- 
tions; I — state whether this was the first time I saw him or 
su nently. 

Q. (By Mr. Manager McManon.) Where was this interview be- 
tween you and General Belknap? 

A. First at his house and subsequently at his office, 

Q. At his office in the Wai Department? 

A. In the War Department. 

Q. Did either you or he take any steps at the War Department to 
inquire as to who was the actual post-trader at Fort Sill 

A. We did not. 

Q. Did he to your knowledge? 

A. Ido not know. 

Q. Did he go out to make any inquiry? 

A. Not that I know of. 

Q. In this matter I want this distinctly understood: Whom did 
you and General Belknap in your conversation there together under- 
stand to be the post-trader at Fort Sill? 

A. Idonot know what General Belknap understood, and as to myself 
I did not think much about the matter. I merely wanted to correct 
an abuse; I merely wanted to state a scandal; and I took what, I 
thought the quickest and best and directest way to do it, and that 
will be seen in the order which I drew up. 

Q. If you had known that the grievance that existed there was 
the payment by Evans, who was actually post-trader, of $12,000 a year 
to Marsh, who had no capital invested in the concern—I put the 
question to you in answer to the hypothetical question put on the 
other side—would you not have drawn a different order from the one 
you did draw? 

A. I can hardly say what I would have done if things had been 
different. 

Q. Still I put the question to you. 

Mr. CARPENTER. I tried to get an answer to that and could not; 
but I hoped you would. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. We have tried. Ishould like an answer 
to this question. (To the witness.) If you had known that the ac- 
tual state of cirenmstances at Fort Sill was that Evans was really 
the post-trader, that Marsh had no capital in it, and that Evans was 
paying $12,000 a year simply for the privilege of holding it 

A. That was about what 1 understood to be the case, 
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Q. (By Mr. Manager McManon.) Did you draw that order for the 
pepa of correcting that? 
es. 


Recross-examined by Mr. CARPENTER: 
Q. Would not that order have corrected it if it had been executed? 
A. I have said two or three times that I thought it would, 

Bnet CARPENTER. I want to keep that constantly before the 
mate. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Are the managers through with the 


witness, 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. Yes, sir. 

The PRESIDENT pro Are the counsel through ? 

Tho PRESIDENT pro tempore Mah bo be discharged ? 

e ro tempore. May he i 

Mr. CARPENTER Certainly. 7 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The witness is discharged. 

Mr. CARPENTER. We also wish to cross-examine Mr. Crosby. If 
that is seriously resisted on the part of the managers we shall have 
to wait till another period, I suppose. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. e object now simply on account of the 
convenience of ns at a distance. He is here all the time. 

Mr. CARP. ER. It may be understood, then, that our right to 
cross-examine Mr. Crosby is retained to us? 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. It will haye to be considered by the 


Senate. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Will it be objected to by the managers ? 

Mr. Manager McMAHON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Then I think it ought to be settled by the Sen- 
ate at this point. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. We expect to put Mr. Crosby on the 
stand again, and we will therefore concede the right to recall him. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Very well; it is much easier to get along good- 
naturedly. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. Iremembered the fact after I made the 
objection that we shall have to recall him. 


RICHARD KING sworn and examined. 


By Mr. Manager MCMAHON : 
Question, Where do you reside? 
Answer. In the city of New York. 
Q. What is your present occupation ? 
S ors aig cashier of the National Bank of Commerce in New 
ork, 
Q. Who is the cashier ? $ 2 
A. Mr. Henry F. Vail. 
Q. How long has he been cashier of that bank? 
A. Imay say over twenty years. 
Q. How long have you been assistant cashier ? 
A. Over twenty years. : 
Q. 12 you acquainted with Caleb P. Marsh ? 
A. I am. 


Q. Has he done business with your bank ? 

A. He has kept an account there. 

Q. For how many years. 

A. That I cannot say. 

Q. About how many, six or seven years back? 

A. Yes; that many. 

Q. State whether 5 5 any occasions he has procured a certificate 


of 5 : payable to his own order from your bank ? 
e has. 
Q. Have you those certificates with you? 
A. I have, 


Q. Please produce them ? 

A. Here they are. . 

Q. How many were there in a $ 

A. Four, 

Q. By whom were these issued ? : 

A. One was issued by Mr. H. F. Vail, the cashier, and three are 
signed by myself. 

Q. Those certificates of deposit have of course been returned to your 
bank and paid? 

A. They have been. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. We nowoffer them in evidence and ask 
to have read not only the certificates but the indorsements on the 
back, taking them in the order of dates, 

Mr. CARPENTER. You have no objection to my looking at them? 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. None whatever. We think there will 
be no dispute about the indorsements. 

The certificates were handed to the counsel for the respondent, and 
after examination by them sent to the desk to be read. 


The Chief Clerk read as follows: 
8. No. 748. New York, Nov. 10, 1871. 

8 C. P. Marsh has deposited in the National Bank of Commerce in New 
5 N hundred dollars, payable to his order on surrender of this 
2 j iii i RICHD, KING, 

4 i = Asst. Cashier. 
a $1,500. š 


[Indorsements.] 
Pay to the order of W. W. Belknap, ax 
Pay to the order of C. F. Emery. A paanan 
WM. W. BELKNAP. 
C. F. EMERY. 


Pay Gilman, Son & Co., or order, for collection, on account of 


PEDDECORD & BURROWS. 
For deposit to credit of Gilman, Son & Co. 
GILMAN, SON & CO., Bankers. 
No. 783. 
New York, January 15, 1872. 
C. P. Marsh has deposited in the National Bank of Commerce in New York fif 
teen hundred dollars, payable to his order on surrender of this certificate, properly 


indorsed. 
81,500. P. R. KISS ANU. H. F. VAIL, 
Teller. Cashier. 
[Indorsements.] 
Pay to the order of W. W. Belknap. 
C. P. MARSH. 


WM. W. BELKNAP. 
Pay Fourth National Bank, N. Y., or order, for account of First National Bank, 
Washington, D. C. x 1 2 
WM. S. HUNTINGTON, 
Fourth National Bank, N. Y. ; ier. 
No. 1038. New York, Oct, 9, 1874. 


C. P. Marsh has deposited in the National Rank of Commerce, in New York, 
seven hundred dollars, payable to his order on surrender of this certificate, properly 


indorsed. 
$700. P. R. Kissam, RICHD. KING, 
Teller. Assist. Cashier. 
[{Indorsements. ] 
Pay to the order of W. W. Belknap. $ 
C. P. MARSH. 


Pay A. M. Belknap or order. 
WM. W. BELKNAP, 
ANNA M. BELKNAP, 


EDWARD JOHNSTON, 
Stamped Coshier. 
“The National Park Bank of New York. Paid.” 


No. 1039. 7 New Vonk, Oct, 9th, 1874. 


C. P. Marsh has deposited in the National Bank of Commerce, in New York, eight 
hundred dollars, payable to his order on surrender of this certificate, properly in- 


Pay to the order of J. L. Worth, cas'r. 


dorsed. 
P. R. Kissa, RICHD. KING, 
Teller. Assist. Cashier. 
[Indorsements.] 
Pay to the order of W. W. Belknap. 
C. P: MARSH, 


WM. W. BELKNAP, 
- ‘ HORACE S. LELAND & CO. 
Pay American Exchange National Bank or order. 
x J. BROWN, 

Stamped: B. 

“Am. Exch. Nat'l Bank, Oct.19, 1874. Paid.” 

Q. (By Mr. Manager McManon.) Mr. King, when a check is cashed 
by your bank, which is the first entry that is made of that transaction; 
what book does it go upon? 

A. In what is called a check-book. 

Q. Who is Joseph A. Kernan ? 

A. He is the book-keeper of the ledger in which Mr. Marsh’s ac- 
count was kept. 

Q. Is he here to-day ? 


A. He is. 
Mr. Manager MCMAHON. That is all for the present. 
Mr. C We have no question to put to this witness. 


We will say to the rs, in regard to these certificates, that 
there is no question that they went 8 Mr. Belknap. You need 
not go through the machinery of tracing them all. They are all right, 
and we admit their reception. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. I think we have proved that clearly. 


JOSEPH A. KERNAN sworn and examined. 


By Mr. Manager MCMAHON : 


Question. Where do you reside? 

Answer. In the city of New York. 

Q. What is your occupation ? 

A. Book-keeper in the National Bank of Commerce. 

Q. How long have you occupied that position ? 

A. That particular r Ihave had for about seven or eight years. 

Q. Have you had charge of Mr. Marsh’s account? 

A. I have had. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. I will state to the gentlemen that we 
have the book here and the witness has also a copy which can be ver- 
ified from the books. (To the witness.) Have you a copy of Mr. Marsh’s 
account from your books ? 


A. Ihave. 


Q. Examine whether on the 1st day of November, 1870, a check was 
paid, drawn by Caleb P. Marsh for $1,500. 
A. There was. 
Q. Now look whether on the 16th day of January, 1871, a check was 
pan by the National Bank of Commerce for $1,500, drawn on the bank 
y Caleb P. Marsh, 
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A. On the 16th day of January, 1871, such a check was paid. 
Q. Now look at the 17th or 18th day of April, 1871. 


A. The only sum of any account is the 8th of April, 1874. 
Q. How much? 


A. On the 17th day of April, 1871, there was a check for $1,500 | A. Two thousand dollars. 


paid. 

Q. That is Marsh’s check ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. ae on the 24th or 25th of July, see whether a similar check 
was pai 

A. Yes, sir; on the 25th of July, 1871, one for $1,500. 

Q. Now look at the date of November 10, 1871, which is the date 
of one of the certificates presented by Mr. King. 

A. On the 10th of November, 1871, there were two checks, amount- 
ing to$1,600; that is to say, two checks are charged—that is the way 
we charge them—two checks amounting to $1,600. 

Q. Was one of them for $1,500? 

A. I can tell by looking at the check-book. 

3; I do not care for that; but there were twochecks that amounted 
to $1,500? 


A. Yes, sir, 

Q. They were paid upon that day? 

A. They were paid upon that day. 

Q. Now look at the 14th or 15th of January, 1872. 

a On the 15th of January, 1872, there was one check for $1,500 

aid. : 
£ Q. Observe whether either at that point or the previous entry of 
$1,500 there is any entry on your book“ paid in for certificate” or 
anything like that, indicating that it was a check for a certificate. 

A. No, sir; there is nothing in the account to show that. 

Q. Now turn to June 13, 1872. 

A. On the 13th of June, 1872, there was one check for $1,500 paid. 

Q. Turn to the 22d of November, 1872. 

4 On the 22d day of November, 1872, a check for $1,500 was 

aid. 
z Q. Take June 16, 1873, and see whether a check for $1,500 was pre- 
sented and paid that day. 

A. On the 16th of June, 1873, there is a charge of $1,700; but there 
is no memorandum here, according to custom, to show whether it was 
onp oe or two checks. I could tell it by a reference to the check- 


Q. We may look at that presently. Now, look and see whether 
there is one about November 4, 1873, for $1,500. 

A. No, sir; there is none. 

Q. Now, take the 10th of April, 1874. 

18 On the 10th day of April, 1874, there was one check for $1,500 
paid. 

Q. Now, turn to the 9th of October, 1874, the date of two of these 
certificates, and see if there is any entry. 
$ A. Yes, sir; on the 9th of October, 1874, there was a check for 

1,500. ; 
05 ec the 24th of May, 1875, and see if a check of $1,500 was paid 
that day. 

A. It was paid that day. 

Q. Look and see if in the month of December, 1875, there is a check 
for somewhere in the vicinity of $900, or between $700 and $900; and 
if BO, Bive us the date, 

A. I have only made a transcript of the account up to November 
19, 1875. That was the last time we balanced it. 

Q. Have you there as well the deposit account as the debtor ac- 
count ? 

A. I have. 

Q. Give us the date at which a deposit of $3,000 appears to have 
been made by Mr. Marsh, beginning at November 1, 1870. 

A. November 1, 1870, $3,000 was deposited. 

Q. Now look to about January 17, 1871. 

A. January 16, 1871, $3,000 was deposited. 

Q. About April 17 or 18, 1871? 

A. April 12, $3,000 was deposited. 

Q. Now, about July 25, or in that neighborhood ? 

A. July 17, 1871, $3,000 was deposited. 

Q. About November 10, 18717 

A. Three thousand dollars was deposited then. 

Q. About 15th January, 18727 
on Twenty-nine hundred and ninety-seven dollars was deposited 

en. 

Q. About the 13th of June, 18727 

A. On the 31st of May, 1872, $2,997 was deposited. 

Q. Now, take about the 22d of November, 1872. 

A. No, sir; none there. 

Q. Any preceding that? 

A. Yes; 24th October, 1872, $3,296.70. 

Q. Now, say as to the 16th June, 1873, or about that time; that is, 
any time preceding that or immediately following it? 


I find a deposit on the 9th of June, 1873, of $2,000; and on the 
2d of June, $1,000. 
Q. Have you any ro ne in round three thousand dollars; say 
about the 4th of November, 1873? 
A. No, sir. 
Q. How about April 10, 18747 
A. No $3,000 then. 


Q. Now turn to the 10th of April, 1874, or in that neighborhood. 


Q. Are there any sums following it or preceding it of large amount? 
A. Yes, sir. The deposit immediately preceding it was on the 19th 
of March. 
Q. How much? 
A. Nine thousand and 
Q. That we do not care about; it has nothing to do with this mat- 
oe wa there any deposit October 9, 1874, or in that neighbor- 
A. October 5, 1874. 
Q. How much? 
A. Twenty-ninehundred and ninety-nine dollars and fifty-four cents. 
Q. Now take May 25, 1875, or about then, immediately before or 
immediately after. 
A. None. - 

. Now turn to the latter part of October, 1875, or the early part 
of November, 1875, and see what the total amount of certain drafts 
was, and give the date. 

A. I find none. 

Q. Look then at the 30th of November. 

A. The account closes the 23d of November, 1875. This transcript 
ends then when the account was balanced. 

Q. Look then at the 13th of November. 

A. None. The N amount is on the 17th, $1,000. 

Q. On the 17th of November. 

A. Yes, sir; November 17, 1875. 

Mr. etd McMAHON. We are through with this witness, 
z 0 PRESIDENT pro tempore. Do counsel desire to ask any ques- 

ions 

Mr. CARPENTER. Ido not see that the testimony tonches the 
case any way. We have no questions to put. 

The PRESIDENT pro tem The witness is excused. 

Mr. CARPENTER. I will ask one question of the witness before 
he goes. (To the witness.) What was it you held in your hand! 

A. A transcript of Caleb P. Marsh’s account from my ledger. 

Q. Ey Mr. CARPENTER.) Who made it? 

A. I made it. 

Q. Is the ledger here? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. The books are here, not only the ledger 
but the check-books. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Do not brin 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. You 

Mr. CARPENTER. O, no. 
s MeN WHYTE. Before the next witness is called, I offer the follow- 
ing order. 

e PRESIDENT pro tempore. The order will be read. 
The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Ordered, That at half past five o'clock p. m. this court take a recess until half 
past seven o'clock p. m. 


Mr. CARPENTER. Mr. President, I want to say to the Senate in 
regard to night sessions in this trial, that we have no desire to pro- 
long the trial a minute longer than is absolutely necessary. We are 
not enjoying it to any such extent as to make us anxious to have it 
last a day longer than it ought to last. The Senate can see from day 
to day whether we are acting in good faith in this or not; and if they 
find on either side any disposition not to do so, they can then apply 
the lash. Every lawyer knows that under the circumstances of this 
case, if we desire in good faith to shorten the trial, the only way to 
accomplish that is to give us the time for preparation. Our wit- 
nesses are subpœnaed from all parts of the United States; we have 
to see them they get here, find out what they know, what we 
can prove by them, and prepare memoranda for examination of wit- 
nesses. Now I believe that if the court will give us sessions from 
twelve o’clock till five, or from twelve o'clock to four even, and give 
us the evening and the morning for preparation, the trial will be 
shortened rather than prolonged. We will, so far as we can accom- 
modate, on both sides about admitting facts that are not disputed ; 
but Ido appeal to Senators, and especially to Senators who have 
been lawyers, and to Senators who being lawyers know that there is 
a little more anxiety; a little more waste in the performance of the 
duty of counsel in an important criminal case than there is in the or- 
dinary routine of duty in the Senate, to give us a chance to live 
through this trial on our assurance that we will in good faith do every 
thing in our power to make it as brief as possible. But to sit all the 
afternoon in this heated Chamber, and then come back here at night 
and sit till ten or eleven o’clock—and if it is not the purpose to sit 
as late as that it is hardly worth while to come back in the evening 
will just break us down before we get through the trial. I am cer- 
tain that if any of us get sick, this court, like every other court, 
would be considerate ie and humane enough to adjourn unti 
we were well. So that I believe that economy of time—and I know 
how important that is to the Senate—will be secured by giving us 
only day sessions. 

r. WHYTE. Mr. President, under the circumstances stated by 
the counsel I will withdraw the order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The order is withdrawn. 


them in. 
o not want to see them? 
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CHARLES N. Vu.as sworn and examined. 


By Mr. Manager McManon: 

Question. Are you acquainted with General Belknap? 

Answer. I am. 

Q. Where do you reside? 

A. In New York. 

Q. What is your occupation? x 

A. Cashier of the Fifth Avenue Hotel. 

Q. How long have you been in the Fifth Avenue Hotel!? 

A. Nearly four years. 

Q. ii you been employed there otherwise than as cashier? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Have you brought the ters of the Fifth Avenue Hotel with 
you of certain dates specified 

A. Yes, sir; I have. 

Q. Have you brought with you also the transient ledger-book 
showing the accounts of individuals? 

A. I have. 

Q. Does your transient ledger-book show the account of each indi- 
vidual who arrives by name? 

A. It does. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON, I desire to state to the Senate that under 
those specifications which we do not substantiate by an express pack- 
age or a certificate of deposit, we propose to prove that Gen Bel- 
knap was in New York City and that the money was paid to him 
there, with one exception. (To the witness.) Now let us know if 
General Belknap was in New York City on the 24th and 25th of July, 
1871, at the Fifth Avenue Hotel? 

A. Our books show that General Belknap arrived at the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel on the 24th day of July, 1871, at breakfast, and left on 
the 26th of July after dinner. 

Q Now see whether you have any record of his being there on the 
13th of June, 1872? 

Mr. BLACK. This is no record. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON, This is merely an abstract taken from 
the books, which are here. If you desire to see them, you can see 


them. 

Mr. BLACK. We do not care. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON, The books are here, and I have inspected 
them myself. 

The Witness. I have no recollection of General Belknap being 


there on that date. 

Q. (By Mr. Manager McManon:) On the 13th of June, 1872? 

A. No record of that. 

Q. Now take the 22d of November, 1872? 

A. I find that General Belknap arrived at dinner the 21st of Novem- 
ber, 1872, and left on the 24th after dinner. 

Q. Now see whether have a record of the 16th of June, 1873? 

Mr. CARPENTER. Was the book kept by this witness? 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. The register is not required to be kept 
by anybody. General Belknap’s signature is on the register. The 
witness speaks now from the register; and the length of time he re- 
mained is determined by the transient ledger. e have here both 
the register and the transient ledger. (To the witness.) The facts 
to which I am calling yo attention you have derived, have you no 
from the register which you have here as well as the transient ledger 

The Witness. Yes, sir. The register shows his arrival, while the 
transient book shows the time he remained at the hotel on each oc- 
casion, 

Q. (By Mr. Manager McManon.) Now turn to June 16, 1873, or 
about the 16th of June, 1873. ) 

A. General Belknap arrived June 16, 1873, at dinner, and left on 
the 18th after dinner. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. Iwill say to the gentlemen here (as of 
course we do not want any objection made r the witness has 
gone) that his books are here, and this transcript is made from them. 
5 you desire the books, we will bring them in and let you examine 

em. 

Mr. BLACK. It will be rather late to make an objection after you 
have proved the fact in this way, with our consent. 

cot ie oe McMAHON. If you think so we are probably in 
acco! 

(To the witness.) When you state in your testimony that Gen- 
eral Belknap arrived on a certain date and remained until another 
time, you mean that he is charged on the books with board at the 
785 =p that first date to the subsequent date? 

. Yes, sir. 

Q. (By Mr. Manager McManon.) Where was General Belknap on 
the 15th and 16th days of August, 1870 

A. We have an account with General Belknap dating from the 15th 
of August, 1870, at tea and leaving on the 16th of August after 
breakfast. 

Q Now see whether General Belknap was at the hotel about the 
15th day of September, 1870. 


A. I am not positive as to that date. We have an account with 


him which is closed. 
Q. Are you familiar with the handwriting of General Belknap ? 
A. Tam somewhat. 


Cross-examined by Mr. CARPENTER : 
Q. Did you keep either of these books ? 
A. I kept one of them a portion of the time; not the whole time. 
Q. Did you keep the pay-book ? 
A. Yes, sir; it comes under the cashier’s desk. 
Q. Are you so familiar with the handwriting of General Belknap 
that you could swear to it? 
A. I think I am. 


Re-examined by Mr. Manager MCMAHON: 


Q. At the suggestion of Mr. LarHAu I wish to ask you whether 
upon the . pas General Belknap’s name is entered in his own 
handwriting 

A. In some cases it is and in some cases it is not. 

Q. Da you know the handwriting where it is not his? 

A Ido. 

Q. Whose handwriting was it? 

A. The clerk’s handwriting at the counter at the time he arrived, 


Wiliam H. BARNARD sworn and examined. 
By Mr. Manager MCMAHON: 

Question. Where do you reside? 

Answer. In Washington. 

Q. What is your present occupation? 

A. I am clerk to the receiver of the First National Bank of Wash- 
ington. 

Q. How long have you been in the employ of the receiver of the 
First National Bank of Washington ? 

A. Since the bank failed. 

Q. What relation did you sustain to it prior to its failure? 

A. I was a clerk in the bank. 

Q. For how many years? 

A. Since 1865. 

Q. Have you the deposit tickets of the First National Bank of Wash- 
ington so far as they relate to General Belknap and during the ex- 
istence of the bank? 

A. I have them for 1870, 1871, 1872, and 1873. 

Q. Break now the package of 1872, and see if you have a deposit 
ticket of November 27, 1872, for $2,574.56. 

A. Yes, sir; $2,574.56. 

Q. Whose handwriting is that deposit ticket in? 

A. Mr. Belknap’s handwriting. 

Q. State what that little ticket is, and by whom it is executed, and 
for what purpose ? 

A. A deposit ticket is a ticket that is made out on making a deposit 
of money in bank. 

Q. Did your bank require the depositor to make it out in his own 
handwritin g 7 

A. No; they did not require it. 

Q. It is done? 

A. Sometimes it is done in that way and sometimes the elerk at the 
counter does it. 

Q. Let me have that ticket. [The witness handed the ticket to 
the manager.] 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. We offer this little paper in evidence. 
I will read it so that the Senate may all hear it: 

Deposited with the First National Bank by Wm. W. Belknap, Nov. 27, 1872: 


RR Me MORON ce crcocuaccescncncndensasccactsaoheusuapusspeesetceray $1, 460 00 
Deere T O 1,114 56 
2, 574 56 


= EDMUNDS. In whose handwriting did the witness say that 
was 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. He said that was in General Belknap’s 
handwriting. Is not that.so, Mr. Barnard ? 

The Witness. Yes, sir. 

[The ticket was handed to the counsel for the defense, examined by 
them, and returned to the managers. ] 

Q. (By Mr. McManon.) Into whose account would that money and 
those checks that were deposited pass 

A. Pass into the account of General Belknap. ` 

Q. Did it pass into his account? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. His private account? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. State how you discovered this ticket. 

A, I found it in the files of the bank. 

Q. What led you to look for this ticket? State whether prior to 
looking for this ticket you examined his account. 

A. Lexamined the account on the ledger. 

Q. Have you a copy of his ledger account with you? 

A. No, sir; I have not. 
. Have you the original ledger at the office? 
. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. Shall we produce it, gentlemen? 

Mr. CARPENTER. No; make out a statement, and, if you prove 
it to be correct, it will be all right, 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. Ihaveacertified copyI think. (To the 
witness.) Now turn to the date of 19th of June, 1873, 


PO 
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The Wirness. Fifteen hundred dollars was deposited June 19, 1873. 

Q. (By Mr. Manager McManon.) Read it out. 

A. “Deposited with the First National Bank by Wm. W. Belknap, 
June 19, 73, U. S. bank notes, 1,500.” 

Q. In that connection explain to the court if a man deposits a 
check and deposits money or drafts how they are separated and di- 
vided on the ticket. 

A. It has printed on it“ U. S. notes,” and opposite that is carried 
out the amount, “$1,500.” Below that is“ Checks, as follows,“ and 
the checks are scheduled below that. 

Q. In whose handwriting is that deposit ticket? 

A. Mr. Belknap’s handwriting, I should say. a 

Q. Did that money pass into his individual account in the bank ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now take the 2 75 1872 again. Was there a deposit on the 29th 
of January, 1872, of $1,732? 

A. I have the ticket. 

Deposited with the First National Bank 
Belknap, 


By Wm. W. 
Jany. 29, 1872. 
Dollars. Cents. 
U. S. and bank - notes VVVCVVFPCF ant Aaa T 
Checks as follows: $ 
$1, 500 
200 
3 
787 
1. 732 er 


Q. Look at this certificate of deposit, [handing the witness the cer- 
tificate of deposit for $1,500, No. 783, and dated January 15, 1872, pro- 
aes by Richard King, ] and see whether that passed through your 


A. Yes, sir; that evidently passed through the First National Bank 
of Washington. 

Q. Did that pass to the credit of General Belknap on the books of 
the bank? 

A. I cannot say that without examining. 

Q. Have you the “record of drafts mailed?” 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Is that here? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Will that show? 

A. That will show if the draft was deposited by him. 

Q. If this draft or certificate was passed to his credit, will it not 
show that fact ? 

A. It will not show it passed to his credit. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. What we want to show is that it passed 
into Belknap’s individual account. 

Mr. CARPENTER. It is not worth while going into that; we have 
admitted that those certificates were drawn. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. Very well; we need not go any further 
into that matter, then. (To the witness.) Now look at your “record 
of drafts mailed” and see upon what date this fifteen-hundred-dol- 
lar certificate or draft upon New York passed through your bank, and 
see whether it corresponds with the date of the deposit of fifteen-hun- 
dred-dollar check to which you have testified. 

A. There is a record of drafts mailed -—— 

2. it By Mr. CARPENTER.) Did you keep that book yourself? 

Jo, sir. 
Pi Ae) you know anything of your own knowledge about the entries 
it 

A. I do not understand the question. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON, It is not in his handwriting, I admit, 
but we can easily Ay the witness to state in whose handwriting it is. 

Mr. CARPENT These are the things we have admitted three 
or four times. If you will not take our word and must have proof, 
you had better have legal proof. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. We will take your word now, you hay- 
ing given it a second time. 

. CARPENTER. We admit those entries as stated in the book. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. What we wanted to prove by him par- 
ticularly now was that the deposit of $1,500 of the 29th of January 
was the proceeds of the certificate of deposit which was this day 
mailed to New York. : 

Mr. CARPENTER. That we should like to have proved, because 
we do not understand that to be the fact. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. It is the fact unquestionably. (To the 
witness.) Look at the handwriting there on the “record of drafts 
mailed” and tell me in whose handwriting that book is kept. 

A. I do not know this handwriting. I can ascertain. The hand- 
writing on the page before is my own. . 

Mr. ager MCMAHON. It is the same draft. We only want to 
connect it, because two weeks subsequently it was deposited to Bel- 
knap’s credit. We have no more questions to ask this witness now. 

Mr. CARPENTER. We have none. 


CHARLES F. EMERY sworn and examined. 
By Mr. Manager McManon: 


Question. Where do you reside? 
Answer. At Maroa, Illinois. 
Q. What is your cccupation? 


A. A banker. 
Q a you invest money for people? 
0. 

* State whether this certificate ever passed through your hands; 
look at it. [Exhibiting to the witness certificate No. 748 for $1,500, 
dated November 10, 1871, produced by Richard King.] 

A. Yes, sir; it did. 

Q. From whom did you receive this certificate of deposit for $1,500? 

A. From W. W. Belknap. 

Q. What instructions accompanied it, if any? 

A. I was instructed to invest it for him in a real-estate mortgage. 

Q. Did you do so? 

A. I did. 

How much; $1,500? 

Fifteen hundred dollars. 

To whom did you make the note payable? 

To W. W. Bel p i 

You transmitted the note and mortgage to him? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Cross-examined by Mr. CARPENTER : 

Q. Has that money been paid ? 

A. It has not been. 

Q. What has been done with that investment ? 

A. The money was invested for three years, and at the end of three 

ears the pear borrowing the money desired to keep it three years 

onger. The note and papers were returned to me from General 
Belknap with an indorsement to Mrs. A. T. Belknap, I think, and I 
re-invested the money for three years longer for Mrs. A. T. Belknap, 
and the party now has the money. 

Q. Was not that assignment made to the name of “A. T. Bower,” 
instead of “ Mrs. A. T. Belknap ?” 

A. I think not, but I am not certain ; my impression is not. 
Q. Try to think of the time ; and when we show when the 
took place that may settle the fact. Try to think of the time the 

assignment was made. 

A. The date of the loan was the 21st of December, 1871. The loan 
was made for three years from that time. 

Q. Now, the question is whether that assignment was not made be- 
fore the termination of the three years. 

A. I have no knowl of when that assignment was made. I 
did not see the notes until nearly three years after I made that loan. 

Q. When the notes were returned to you, was the loan then due? 
Had the three years expired ? 

A. The three years had expired when the note was returned to me 
with instructions to make a reloan for Mrs. A. T. Belknap, if I re- 
member rightly, but still I am not certain of that fact. 

Q. You stated the date of the first loan; then, of course, it matured 
in three years after that. 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The loan stands to-day in the name of Mrs. Belknap? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Rene 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Having how much time to run? 

A. It was renewed for three years from the 2ist day of December, 
1874, making it come due in 1877. 

Re-examined by Mr. Manager MCMAHON: 

Q. To whom was the interest sent during the first three years of 
this investment? You collected the interest, did you not? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. To whom did you send that interest ? 

A. I sent if a part of the time to W. W. Belknap. I am not confi- 
dent whether it was sent all the time during those three years to Mr, 
Belknap or not. 


Recross-examined by Mr. CARPENTER : 


Q. yer you collected interest since the reloan ? 
K 4 
Q. 


Q. 
À, 
Q. 
A. 
Q. 


es, sir. 
To whom have you remitted that ? 


A. To Mrs. Belknap. I have remitted a draft to W. W. Belknap 
payable to the order of Mrs. Belknap. 

. (By Mr. WRIGHT.) Was this second arrangement after the matu- 
rity of the first note ? 
Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know how long afterward ? 

A. The loan matured in t years. I loaned this money upon a 
mortgage for three years’ time. When the three years expired I re- 
loaned the money for three years longer. 

Mr. CARP. ER. In the name of Mrs. Belknap. 


(By Mr. WM:) 


Q. How long after the first note matured was the second arranges 
ment made? 

A. It was really made before the maturity of the note. In renew- 
ing these real-estate mortgages there is no change made except in 
taking new interest notes; the old mortgage stands good until it is 
paid. I take new interest notes, and I aie ig bed take these notes a 
week, or two weeks, or three weeks before the loan matures; and my 
impression is that the date of the new papers or the new notes was 
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— a she exact day that the old loan matured, the 21st day of De- 
cember, 
Q. The inquiry I made is as to when you had instructions to make 
the change, whether before or after the maturity of the first loan ? 
A. It was some time before. 
Re-examined by Mr. Manager MCMAHON : 


Q. Does the old mortgage still stand in the name of W. W. Belknap? 

A. The theory of these mortgages—— 

Q. I want the fact. 

A. I will tell you the fact. They are made in the name of W. W. 
Belknap. The moment W. W. Belknap indorses those notes it car- 
ries the mortgage with it to whoever he indorses it to, and the new 
interest notes are made a renewal of the old note, and they read in 
the note that a certain new loan was made upon such a date pay- 
able to W. W. Belknap, and by him indorsed to so and so, and the 
new notes read “due in six months after date” or “due upon such a 
3 so many dollars,” payable to the order of the party then owning 

e note. 

Q. The question now is, is there any new note or new mortgage 
executed? 

co There was no new mortgage, but new interest notes were exe- 
cu 

Q. New notes for the principal, for the $1,500? 

A. There was no new note issned for the principal. 

Q. Simply new interest notes? 

A. supy new interest notes. 

Q. And the old mortgage and the old notes stand? 

A. Yes, sir; the old notes and the old mortgage stand. 

Q. 5 sent them here to Washington? 

A. No. 


Q. How did I understand you to say you have been sending this 
interest since the change of the investment; in what shape ! 

A. I have been sending it in a draft payable to the order of Mrs. 
A. T. Belknap. 

Q. Sent to whom ? 

A. Sent to General Belknap. 

Recross-examined by Mr, CARPENTER: 

Q. Was Mr. Belknap’s assignment upon the papers when they were 
sent to you the last 251 

A. The principal note f 

Q. Yes. 


A. It was. 

Q. Can you not recollect whether that assignment read to Mrs. 
Belknap or to Mrs. Bower? 

A. No, sir; I cannot. 

Q. When did it mature? 

A. It matured on the 21st day of December, 1874. 


E. D. TOWNSEND sworn and examined. 


By Mr. Manager MCMAHON : 


Question. General, is Fort Sill one of the military posts of the 
United States! 
Answer. It is. 
Mr. McMAHON. I offer now in evidence a certified cop 
of the appointment at Fort Sill, addressed to John S. Evans. I 
the Secretary to read it. 
The Chief Clerk read as follows: 
WAR DEPARTMENT, 
Washington Oity, October 10, 1870. 
FFF 
a er y as- 
thin ninety an 8 date of 1 


Mr. Jons S. Evaxs, 
Care of C. P. Marsh, Esq., 51 West Thirty- fifth street, New York City. 

Q. (By Mr. Manager McManon.) How long have you been Adju- 

Ae t 3 : . 
ve been in ¢ of t partment since 1 

holding tno commission of Adjutant-General since February, 18369. : 

Q. was acting and actually Secretary of War from, say, July 
1, 1870, up to last March : 

A. General William W. Belknap, about those dates. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. We offer these commissions, certified 
copies, There will be no objection to them. 

. CARPENTER. Let the Clerk read them so that they may go 

into the record. We want everything printed that is put in evidence. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 

To all to whom these presents shall come, greeting: 

I certify that the document hereunto annexed is a trne from the record in 
F appointing William W. Belknap to be Secretary 

In testimony whereof, I, Hamilton Fish, Secretary of State of the United States, 
1 — 8 my name and caused the seal of the Department of State 

Done at the city of Wash’ this 26th day of A A. D, 1876, and of the In- 

ty ington 4 py woe 876, 


of the United States of 
HAMILTON FISH. 


Ulysses S. Grant, President of the United States of America. 
To all who shall see these presents, greeting: 


Know ye, that reposi e trust and confidence in the patriotism, integrit 

and abilities of wil liam V . Belknap, of I f do appoint him to be Secretary — 
the ent of War, and do ani and empower him to execute and fulfill 
the duties of that office es law, and to have and to hold the said office, 
with all the powers, hey emoluments to the same of right appertaining, 
unto him, the said William W. Belknap, until the end of the next session of the 
2 of the United States, and no longer, subject to the conditions prescribod by 

W. 


In testimony whereof I have cansed these letters to be made patent and the seal 
of the United States to be hereunto affixed 
Given under my hand, at the — of Washington, the 25th day of October, in the 
l. 8. year of our Lord 1869, and of the Independence of the United States of 
America the ninety-fourth. 
U. S. GRANT. 


By the President: 
HawıLTON FISH, 
Secretary of State. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, DEPARTMENT oF STATE. 
To all to whom these presents shall come, greeting : 

I certify that the document hereunto annexed is 5 in 
3 — s CNA appointing William W. nap to be Secretary 
of the en ar. 

In testimony whereof I, Hamilton Fish, Secretary of State of the United States, 
e e aeDA my name and caused the seal of the Department of State 


Done at the city of Washington this 26th day of Ave A. D. 1876, and of the 
Independence of the United States of America the one hundredth. 
[SEAL] HAMILTON FISH. 


Ulysses S. Grant, President of the United States of America. 
To all who shall see these presents, greeting : 


Know ye, that trust and confidence in the patriotism, in A 
and a lies of Wi any and wi 
r De- 


t and the seal 


Given under pos Be gon at the city of Washington, the 8th day of Dec., in the 
Uu s.) Year of our Lord 1809, and of the Independence of the Ù. S. of America 
the ninety-fourth. 
U. S. GRANT. 


By the President: 
HAMILTON FISH, 
Secretary of State. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 
To all to whom these presents shall come, greeting : 
I certify that the document hereunto annexed is a true from the record in 
— Yo tof WWW to be Secre- 
partmen ar. 
testimony whereof I, Hamilton Fish, Secretary of State of the United States, 
have hereunto subscribed my name and caused the seal of the Department of State 


to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this 26th day of April, A. D. 1876, and of the 
ey © United States of America the one hundredth. 
SEAL. 


HAMILTON FISH. 


Ulysses S. Grant, President of the United States of America. 
To all who shall see these presents, greeting : 

Know ye, that reposing special trust and confidence in the patriotism, integri 
and abilities of Wm, W Belknap, of Iowa, I have 9 by and wil 
the advice and consent of the Senate do appoint, him to be Secretary for the De- 
perteni ot War, and do authorize and empower him to execute and fulfill the 

FCC ave and to hold the said office, with 

vil emoluments to the same of right appertaining unto 
m. W. „ Subject to the conditions prescribed by law. 
In testimony whereof I have caused these letters to be made patent and the seal 
of the United States to be hereunto affixed. 

Given Meny prec tery eee MAE eede n ea freien bet 
a oE ooe 1873, Independence of the United States of 

U. S. GRANT. 


Mr. CAREENTER, (to Mr. Manager 9 Do you rely 
upon all those commissions as evidence of character 

Mr. McMAHON, As evidence of confidence. I presume 
they express confidence. 

Q. (To the witness.) Have you the original papers relating to the 
appointment of a post-trader at Fort Sill and the management of that 


place. 

A. Yes, sir; all that are on file. 

Q. Have you the application of Mr. Marsh dated the 16th day of 
Au 1570 7 

A. I have. [Producing letter.] 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. Hand it to the Secretary and let him 
read it, if you please. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


No. 51 West THIRTY-FIFTH STREET, 
Tuesday, 16th August, 1870. 
My Dear Sm: You will remember m: lication to you in Washington a few 
days since for an Indian tradership. See pona T ere wa See 
in reply. My 


and yesterday received a end advises mo to apply for Fort 


Supply. He says also that hé is informed that the latter post is to 
po 9 lies concentrated at Fort Sill, but that you will know 
this rumor—if true it will be only worth while to appl ei 


This post V proni 
and I venture to hope has not been. 
at once, so that in case it is yet free my application may be filed. 
I shall send to Ohio immediately for the recommendations of Senator SHERMAN 
and Lint, eon pat Stevenson, which I can secure without tronble, and as soon as 
received will send a formal aay yoo 


Please reserve the two posts if 
ent servant, 


Jam, very truly, your o 
General W. W. BELKNAP, 


P. 8.—If these posts have been promised, I shall be much obliged if you will in- 
form me at your earliest convenience. 


C. P. MARSH. 


Q. (By Mr. Manager McManon.) Have you the recommendations 
8 that application ? 

A. [Producing paper.] I have one signed by Hon. Job E. Steven- 
son, member of 5 

Mr. Manager Mc ON. Please hand that to the Secretary and 
let him it. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


TILDEN, STEVENSON, & GOODMAN, 
ATTORNEYS AND COUNSELORS AT LAW, 


Dear Sm: I have pleasure in recommen: Mr. Caleb P. Marsh for int- 
mentas post-trader in the Indian country. He is an old citizen, well q and 
asound republican, 

Yours, truly, 
JOB E. STEVENSON, M. 0. 

Hon. W. W. BELKNAP, 

Secretary of War. 
Mr. Manager MCMAHON. We desire to know if that is the only 


recommendation filed by Mr. Marsh ? 

Mr. CARPENTER. That was the only one. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON, That is understood, then. 

The Witness. It is the only one I find. 

Q. (By Mr. Manager McManon.) Now turn to the application of 
John S. Evans. 

A. [Producing paper.] I have one from John S. Evans to Major- 
General Grierson dated June 24, 1870, with inclosures from officers, 
recommending him. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. Please hand that paper to the Secretary 
and let him read it. 

The Witness. I have also another one dated August 18, 1870, from 
Mr. Evans. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


FORT SILL, INDIAN TERRITORY, June 24, 1870. 
GENERAL: I respectfully submit the inclosed recommendation of the officers of 
the for m es to the tion of post-trader, as provided for in 
ae 22 of the r the ro- on of the y that has recently passed 
Jon. 


the peiviloges granted by original permit from Generel a der tha aeg. 
e privileges gran y ori perm: ne! and a recent 
proval of the same by the succeeding d ent commander, made extensive fe 
hogar pe and large investments at this post, in view of which fact I take the 

liberty of urging my claim to the appointment under the existing law relating to 
post-traders ; ould this application meet your favorable consideration, would 
Sey ari A seaere your approval and recommendation tothe proper authority for 

en 
am, general, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


JOHN S. EVANS. 
Brevet -General B. H. GRIERSON, 
Tenth Cavalry, 


Post. 


[Indorsement.] 
HEADQUARTERS, FORT SILL, INDIAN TERRITORY, 
Fort Sill, Indian Territory, June 25, 1870. 
The within application of Mr. John S. Evans for the position of post-trader at 
this point under the provisions of the twenty-second section of the new Army bill 


Mr. Evans is gentlemanly, obliging, generous in his dealings, and a universal 

favorite, and in every e lip fitted for the position. He has expended a much 

improvements than both the other traders, and he has 

constantly kept on avay extensive assortment of goods, the only stock suited 

to the wants of officers and soldiers of aee rae pre ` 

In casé there should be but one trader allowed at this post, in my judgment he is 

much better entitled to the position than any one else, as he attends strictly and 

y to his business, Neither of the other traders (E. H. Durfee and J. C. 

t) have ever been here, they being represented by agents. In view of these 

facts, in consideration of the interests of the troops, and in justice to Mr. E I 
urgently recommend to the Secretary of War or to the competent authority 


appointment. 
B. H. GRIERSON, 
Colonel Tenth Cavalry, Brevet Major-General U. &. A., Commanding Post. 


Q. (By Mr. ManagerMcManon.) Did another inclosure accompany 
that, a recommendation of the officers stationed at Fort Sill ? 

A. It did. I handed it to the Secretary. 

Mr. Manager McMAHON, (to the Secretary.) Read that next ree- 
ommendation. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

F SILL, INDIAN TERRITORY, —, 5 

To the Hon. SECRETARY oF WAR, Sear | are 5 

Washington, D. C.: 

We, the undersign woul respec! 
ee. Messrs. Jahn & Beans aod Johe . es the ee. 3 
(under the firm name of J. S. Evans & Co.) at this post, for the posi of post- 

under the new act, 
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recommend 
eration, and know them to be in every way worthy of the po- 


Being personally acqnainted with these gentlemen, we cheerfully 
them to your parce i 
sition. 
Very respectfully, 


tain Sixth Infantry, U. S. A. 
A ws ry mth aa Post Surgeon. 
assistant A „Pos 
1 55 e Tenth Cavalry. 
el le 
R. H. DAY, 
First Lieutenant Sizth Infantry. 
Second Lieutenant n Ty Brevet Captain U. S. A. 
an, A A 
S. P. JOCELYN 
First Lieutenant Sixth Infantry. 
A, MACOMB WESTERVILLE, 


Second Lieutenant Siath Infantry. 
GEO. P. SHERWOO 
First Lieutenant Sizth Infantry. 
WM. R. HARMON, 
Second Lieutenant Tenth Cavalry. 
waren ys nt Surgeon, U. . A. 
cling Assista b š 
J. WILL MYERS, 


Second Lieutenant Tenth Cdvalry. 
ROBERT ony Tenth Cavalry 
GEO, ROBINSON abe, das 

n a 
ae ROCKWELL, 
Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel and Assistant Quartermaster, U. . A. 


Mr. CONKLING. Were these officers at Fort Sill at the time? 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. That is our understanding. We may 
be incorrect about it. 

See if there is not a mark across the face of the paper. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is marked on the face: 


Approved: B. H. Grierson, colonel and brevet major-general U. S. Army, com- 
c ee 


Q. (By Mr. Manager MoManox.) I should like to know if that 
paper contani anything on itshowing the dateit was filed at Wash- 
in 

Jt is marked, “ Received at Adjutant-General’s Office July 25, 
1870. 

Q. That indicates that it was on file in the Department after the 
25th of July, 1870? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How soon was it communicated through your office to the Sec- 
retary of War? 

A. That does not appear. 

Q. Did the application of Mr. Marsh pass through your office to the 
Adjutant-General or did it ian the Secretary of War? 

A. It went directly to the Secretary of War. It is addressed to him, 
if I remember aright. 

Q. Look at the 3 of C. P. Marsh and see when it did pass 
through your office for the first time. 

A. i believe you have it. The original passed out of my hands a 
moment ago. 

Mr. Manager LYNDE. Here is the original. [Handing paper to 
witness. 

The WirNzss, [examining paper.] There are two dates of receipt 
marked on the original application of Mr. Marsh. One, I think, isin 
the handwriting of the Secretary of War, “ Received August 16, 1870;” 
and = other one is, “Received, Adjatant-General’s Oifice, Septem- 

r 23, 1870. 

Q. [By Mr. Manager McManon.] See if you have a letter there 
from John S. Evans, of the date of August 18, 1870, from Philadelphia. 

A. [Producing paper.] Here it is. 

Q. To whom is it addressed ? 

A. It is addressed at the bottom “To the honorable the Secretary 
of War United States, Washington, D. C.” 

Q. Is there any indorsement on it showing the date when it was 
received by the Secretary of War? 

A. No, sir; it was an inclosure in another letter. 

Q. At what time was it received in your office ? 

A. September 23, 1870. 

Mr. ager MCMAHON. Let the Secretary read that letter, if 
you please. 

Mr. CARPENTER. That will not do. 
against us? 

1 Manager McMAHON. It was addressed to the Secretary of 


ar. 
Mr. CARPENTER. Does that make it evidence? 
Mr. Manager MCMAHON. It is an application for a post-trader- 
ship at Fort Sill. 
. CARPENTER. I should hate to be tried by every letter which 
I have received. 
Mr. Manager MCMAHON. Yon would not need to be tried if you 
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had been behaving right after the letter was received; but if a man 
does not behave himself the case is different, 

Mr. CARPENTER. Let me see what it is. [Examining paper.] 
Very well. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. Read that letter, Mr. Secretary.“ 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

A PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA, August 18, 1870. 

Sin: I take the liberty of calling your attention to the accompanying recom- 
mendation by the officers of the garrison at Fort Sill, Indian Territory, with the 
indorsement of the commanding officer, General Grierson, for my appointment as 


“trader ” at said post. 

Permit me to state, in support of my application, that ry upon the belief that 
my present appointment was in conformity with theexisting laws regulating “ trad- 
ers,” and that the same would be of a reasonably nent character, I have, in 
eee with the view of a satisfactory provision for the prosecution of my 

usiness, and in the interest and convenience of the troops, with care for objects 
beyond those, bere | to personal aggranidizement, made extensive improvements 
in buildings, Ko., and have made heavy investments of a mercantile character, 
amountin, the aggregate to more than $50,000. 

I beg to state that I have formed a copartnership with Mr. E. H. Durfee, 
now trading at the same place under like authority, and our investments at Fort 
Sill combined ea sum arpan Daan ea poe 

In view, then, of the interests that we have at stake and of the vital 3 
of retaining the protection heretofore enjoyed, because, if the same shall be with- 
drawn and in the event of our being thrown out of the privileges and protection 
we now have, our property would me almost valucless, I most respectfull 
solicit an appointment for Mr. Durfee and apek to continue trading at said milj- 

post as a firm under the style of Evans & Durfee, under such regulations and 
restrictions as may in future govern “traders.” 

Graving indulgence for thus ng upon your time and patience, which 
nothing but threatened injury d have induced, I have the honor to be your 


obedient servant, 
JOHN S. EVANS. 
The Hon. SECRETARY or War, U. S., 
Washington, D. C. 


Mr. CARPENTER. I wish to know from tlie managers if they ex- 
pect to have Mr. Evans here as a witness? 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. Mr. Evans has been under subpœna, 
and will be under attachment if he does not put in an appearance, 

Mr. CARPENTER. I have no objection to the letter being re- 
ceived with the understanding that if he is not to be here as a wit- 
ness the letter will not be used against us. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. We claim it to be evidence, whether he 
comes or does not come. We claim it, independently of his being or 
not being here, as an application to the Secretary of Warand coming 
under his knowledge. e make no condition. 

Mr. CARPENTER. We do not propose to be ridden over so easily 
on a point of that kind. 

a Manager McMAHON. I say we make no conditions; that is 
a 

Mr. CARPENTER. If Mr. Evans, Mr. Smith, or anybody else can 
write a letter to Mr, Belknap and that letter becomes evidence against 
him, we are in a remarkable state of the law. 

Mr. Manager HOAR. I suppose there is no objection to allowing 
the counsel to avail himself of the objection hereafter, if Mr. Evans 
does not come. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Very well. 

Mr. Manager HOAR, (to Mr. Manager MCMAHON.) That will an- 
swer your purpose ? 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. That will do. 

Mr, C ENTER. It will be received, then, subject to objection, 
which may be made hereafter. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The letter will be received with that 
8 

Mr. ED S. I move that the Senate sitting for this trial take 
a recess until half past seven o’clock. Ps 

Mr. CARPENTER. Is the motion made with an understanding 
that it is to be a recess of the trial, to go on to-night? ; 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CARPENTER. I want to just appeal—— 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I submit that on a question of this kind counsel 
are not entitled to be heard. 

Mr. CARPENTER. I insist that we are, and I want to argue the 
question. 

SS PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair overrules the point of 
order. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Very good. 

Mr. CARPENTER. If a Senator can rise here and enter an order, 
which takes away one of our rights, or which takes away one of our 
chances of living long enough to make our rights apparent, he can 
enter an order taking them all away, and we cannot be heard upon 
it. I protest against that. I protest that every order which is to 
affect us here in this cause we have a ne to be heard upon. “Strike, 
but hear me,” is the foundation of all jurisprudence in all civilized 
lands. Then I want to make an ap 


peal to every Senator who has any 
of vag ¥ ma of human kindness” in him not to drag us through a 
night trial. 


he PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Vermont moves 

that the Senate take a recess until half past seven o’clock. 

The motion was not agreed to. 

Mr. INGALLS. I move that the Senate sitting as a court do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; there being on a division—ayes 31, noes 
14; and the Senate sitting for the trial of the Po, ena of W. W. 
Belknap adjourned until to-morrow at one o’clock. 


SATURDAY, July 8, 1876. 


The PRESIDENT pro tem; The hour of twelve o’clock having 
arrived, the legislative and executive business of the Senate is sus- 
pended, and the Senate will to the consideration of the articles 
of impeachment against William W. Belknap, late Secretary of War. 

The usual proclamation was made by the . 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The House of Representatives will 
be notified. 

Messrs. LyNDE, MCMAHON, JENKS, LAPHAM, and Hoar, of the man- 
agers on the part of the House of Representatives, appeared and were 
conducted to the seats assigned them. 

The Secretary read the journal of proceedings of the Senate sitting 
yesterday for the trial of the impeachment of William W. Belknap. 

The respondent appeared with his counsel, Messrs. Blair and Car- 


penter. : 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The managers will proceed with 
the examination of witnesses. 
Mr. Manager MCMAHON. We were not through with Adjutant- 
General Townsend yesterday. If he is present, we should him 
to take the stand again. 


E. D. TOWNSEND’s examination continued. 


By Mr. Manager McManon: 


Question. I believe the last paper we read yesterday was a letter 
from John S. Evans, dated at Philadelphia, August 10, 1870. State 
now whether another copy of a recommendation of him by the officers 
of Fort Sill accompanied that letter; we seem to have two copies 
here in these certified copies. 

Answer. I think that the other copy, the one which was read yes- 
terday, was transmitted from Fort Sill direct, and that the copy which 
was not read but which bears, at any rate, many of the same si 
yoe as the first did, was transmitted with Evans's letter from Phila- 

elphia. 

Q. Have you that inclosure with you now? 
aa I left the papers yesterday with the reporter to put them in the 

CORD. 

[The papers were handed to the witness.] 

Q. I simply want the recommendation of the officers; it is the one 
that has the date to it, June 23, 1870. 

A. I have it in my hand. 

Q. Hand it to the Secretary and let him read it. 


A. Yes, sir. 
The Chief Clerk read as follows: 
FORT SILL, INDIAN TERRITORY, 


June 23, 1870. 
We, the undersigned, officers of this grem, having confidence in the abili 
and business integrity of Mr. John S. Evans, trading at this post under Eigi 
authority, do respectfully recommend and solicit his appointment as post-trader, 
under section 22 of the bill for the reorganization of the Army. 

ORLANDO H. MOORE, 25 

J.W. WALSH,” E 


Brevet Lieutenat-Oolonel and Assistant Quartermaster, U 
Captain Tenth Onoainy Breve ape V. &. 4 
TH, or, U. 0 
R. H. PRATT, z 
First Lieutenant Ak me Brevet Captain, U. S. A. 
Captain and Brevet Lieutenant-Oolonel, U. &. A. 
JAMES POWELL JR. a 
n fu e 
GEQ. P. SHERW OOD, ees 
First Lieutenant Sizth United * 225 Commanding Company E. 


tain Tenth Cavalry. 
om x Captain Tenth Cavalry. 
n le 
mags esi Sizth Infantry 
First Tieuienani, 79 M., Tenth l 
ri ., . 
A. MACOMB HERE Y 
Second Lieutenant Sixth Infantry. 
Q. (By Mr. Manager McManon.) Have you there a letter from John 
S. Evans accepting the position of post-trader? 
A. I have two letters. 
Q. State why you have two. 
A. One of them is addressed directly to the Secretary of War, who 
signed the appointment of Evans. 
Q. Are there any marks upon that which indicate that it was re 
ceived by the Secretary of War and from his office transmitted to yours 
A. No, sir. 
Q. How did that paper get into your office or possession ? 
A. Iam unable to say. 
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Mr. CARPENTER. What is the date of the letter you speak of, 
gentlemen? 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. Let the Secretary read it. 

The Witness. I will hand it to the Secretary. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Fort SILL, INDIAN TERRITORY, 
November 10, 1870. 


Sm: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of October 10, 
1870, appointing me post-trader at this post under section 22 of act of July 15, 1870. 
Sah the honor to report that I accept the position of post-trader under that 
aci 
Iam, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


JOHN S. EVANS. 

Hon, WILLIAM W. BELKNAP, 

Secretary of War, Washington City, D. C. 

Q. (By Mr. Manager McManon.) A letter like that being addressed 
to the Secretary of War would go to him and be opened by him before 
it came into your office, would it not? 

A. That depends upon the address upon the envelope. . 

Q. What marks are on that indicating that it was received by you, 
if any, and when it was received by you? 

A. The usual office marks are indorsed. 

Reed. A. G. O., C. B.— 
which means “commission branch,” where these letters are filled 

Nov. 25, 1870. 

Q. (By Mr. CARPENTER.) November 10 was the date; and when 
was it filed? 

A. Filed in the Adjutant-General’s Office November 25, 1870. 

Q. (By Mr. McManon.) Now pass to the other formal acceptance 
and give the date of that, and then hand it to the Secretary and let 
him read it. 

Q. It is dated, “Fort Sill, Indian Territory, December 1, 1870.” 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

FORT SILL, INDIAN TERRITORY, 


December 1, 1870. 
To the Adjutant-General United States Army, Washington, D. C. 

Sır: I have the honor to state that having been appointed trader at this post by 

the Secretary of War, that I accept the same. 
I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
JOHN S. EVANS. 

Q. (By Mr. Magor McManon.) Do yon know how two letters 
came to be written by Mr. Evans accepting this position? 

A. I suppose from the terms of the letter of appointment. The 
letter of 5 recites the act under which the appointment 
is made, and is signed by the Secretary of War. The last clause says: 

You will please report to the Department, through the Adjutant-General's Office, 
your acceptance or non-acceptance of this appointment. 

Q. Have you any means of knowing whether that first letter which 
was directed to “Hon. W. W. Belknap” passed through the War De- 
partment Proper, through his office, before it came into your office? 

A. No, sir; I have not. 

Q. Have you an order before yon of the date of the 14th of Jan- 
nary, 1871, communicated through you to the commanding officer at 
Fort Sill, to remove all the traders from the post except Mr. J. S. 
Evans? 

A. Ihave. 

Q. From where did that order come to you? 

A. It came in the handwriting of the Secretary of War, signed 
with his initials, in an envelope addressed to me. 

Q. Please hand it to the Secretary and let him read it. 

A. I will. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


A. G.: 
Commanding officer at Fort Sill to be notified to remove all traders from that 


t except Mr. J. S. Evans, who was appointed by Secre! of War under act 
uly 15, 18:0. I understand that Mr. Walker still, . there with stock of 
W. W. B. 
JANUARY 14, 1871, 


Q. (By Mr. Manager McManon.) Upon what date did you commu- 
nicate those instructions to the commanding officer at Fort Sill? 

A. Upon the 17th of January, 1871. 

Q. Now, before proceeding to any other documentary proof, I will 
ask you if there is any record in your department of a letter from 
any jen stating that Mr. Walker was still there with his stock of 


A. Ihave a letter from Colonel Grierson, the commanding officer of 
the post, dated February 26, 1871. 

Q. That, however, issubsequent. The order that you have just read 
was dated the 14th of January, 1871, and the letter of General Grier- 
son is dated February 26, 1871. I speak of a letter prior to the issu- 
ing of that order. 

I find no such letter. Colonel Grierson, in the letter of Febru- 
ary 26, acknowledges the receipt of the letter of the 17th of January. 
ek In this connection, hand it to the Secretary and let him read 

at. 


A. Yes, sir. 
The Chief Clerk read as follows: 
Tigapquarters, Fort SILL, INDIAN TERRITORY, 
February 26, 1871. 
Sm: I have the honor to oanien the receipt of communication of January 
17, 1871, relative to the removal of traders from this reservation other than 
J. S. Evans, who has been appointed by the Secretary of War. 


Immediately upon being informed by Mr. Evans that he was prepared to enter 
re ope the duties of trader, Mr. Walker was notified to close his store and remove 
= ap ae ied ae the military reservation without delay. (Copy of letter here- 

Mr. Walker, failing to sell his goods to Mr. Evans, was given a reasonable time 
to obtain the necessary transportation to remove his property, which arrangement 
was perfectly satisfactory to Mr. Evans, as he informed me then and since, The 
goods, balidings, —.— were all 8 about the Ist of January. 

res) ully, your o servan 
si i a ur y meng p GRIERSON,, 
To the ADJUTANT-GENERAL, United States Army, maky, 
Washington, District of Columbia. 

Q. (By Mr. Manager McManon.) Have you the inclosure that ac- 
companied that letter, being the order of Grierson to those parties! 
8 A. I have that, dated November 20, 1871, addressed to J. C. Dent & 

0.5 ers. 

Q. That is another letter, I 8 look again. 

A. Perhaps I can explain why this comes as an inclosure to the let- 
ter of General Grierson. s 

Q. Give any explanation. 

Mr. CARPENTER. What is the inclosure ? 

Mr. Manager McMAHON. The inclosure of a letter that seems to 
be dated some months afterward. It may be a copy of the paper 
that he had issued to the other parties. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Let me see it. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. We lay no stress on it. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Then it goes out. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. The General desires to make an expla- 
nation in regard to it. I do not know what ft is. 

Mr. CARPENTER. There must be a mistake of a year undoubt- 
edly as to the date. It should be 1870 instead of 1871. 

The Wrrxkss. It must be a mistake in the year in the copy. 

g (By Mr. Manager McMauon.) Look at your indorsement up- 
on it, 

A. Supposing it to be a mistake, the explanation is very clear. 

Mr. CARP R. The letter inclosed shonld be 1870 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. I think so. (To the witness.) State 
whether you have an indorsement on this letter as to the date at 
which you received it. That is, the letter dated November 20, 1871. 
Is there not an indorsement Received in Washington March 13, 1871, 
and submitted to Secretary of War?” 

A. That was an indorsement of the War Department. 

Q. (By Mr. Manager MoMauox.) Now read the letter and then 
read the indorsements on both those letters. 

A. This letter of Colonel Grierson of February 26 is marked: 
“Received at the Adjutant-General’s Office March 11, 1871.” An in- 
dorsement dated March 13, 187 as the Adjutant-General submits it 
to the Secretary of War. The War Department stamp shows it to 
have been received there the same date, March 13, 1871. 

Q. How abont the inclosed letter or order? 

A. At the same time that the appointment was made for the trader 
signed by the Secretary of War, that letter was addressed to the com- 
manding officer at Fort Sill by the Adjutant-General, in which occur 
these words: 

As soon as Mr. Evans shall be prepared to enter upon the discharge of his duties, 
you will canse the removal from the military reservation at Fort Sill, Indian Ter- 
ritory, of all traders not holding a letter of appointment from the Secretary of War 
under said act. 

That was the printed form addressed to all commanding officers 
when appointments were made at posts of post-traders. Supposing, 
then, the date of the order incl in Colonel Grierson’s letter to be 
a mistake for November 20, 1870, this order would be a compliance 
with the instructions from the Adjntant-General. 

Q. Now we will turn back to your order issued under the instruc- 
tions of the Secretary of War on the 14th of January, 1871; and I 
ask you whether that was a general order issued to all post-traders or 
officers commanding at posts, or habe aac order sent to Fort Sill alone? 

A. That particular order refe: solely to Fort Sill. 

Mr. C ENTER. What is that order? 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON, That is the order commanding him to 
remove all post-traders except John S. Evans. 

(To the witness.) Do you know of any similar order having been 
issued to any other specific post? 

A. I do not recall any other; there may have been. 

Q. (By Mr. Manager McMauon.) That question was put to you, 
was it not, b the Judiciary Committee and called to your attention 
at that time 

Mr, CARPENTER. That is immaterial. 

Mes Manager McMAHON. It may have refreshed his recollection ; 
at is all. 

The WIrNESS. I do not remember. 

Q. (By Mr. Manager McManon.) You have no recollection of any 
similar order? 

A. No, sir. 

Mr. Manager McMAHON. Read the letter, Mr. Secretary, ad- 
dressed to J. C. Dent & Co. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


HEADQUARTERS Fort SILL, INDIAN TEREITORY, 
a November 20, 1871. 
Sms: John S. Evans having been 15 7 post- trader at Fort Sill, Indian Ter- 
ritory, and having notified this ofice that he is prepared to enter upon the discharge 
of his duties, you will immediately close your store and as soon as possible remove 


i hd et T ͤ˙ U—— — — 
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ur goods from the mili reservation, unless you have an appointment from 
6 Secretary of War to — e under the provisions 1 2 of the 
act of July 15, 1870. No notice of such appointment has been received at this of- 
fice, and Lam directed by instructions from the Secretary of War to cause the re- 
moval from the military reserve of all traders not au ed by him. 
By order of Colonel B. H. Grierson. eR 


WM. 
First Lieutenant, Regimental Quartermaster Tenth Cavalry, Post Adjutant. 

J. C. Derr & Go. Traders fi 

Oficial: 

J. WILL MYERS, 
Second Lieutenant Tenth Cavalry, Post Adjutant. 

Q (By Mr. Manager McManon.) Have you now with you a gen- 
eral order issued from the War Department of the 7th of June, 1871, 
or arenar of instructions defining the status of post-traders ? 

A. I have. 

Q. Please hand that to the Secretary and let it be read. 

A. I have the manuscript and also the printed copy in this docu- 
ment. 

Q. In whose handwriting is the manuscript? 

A. My impression is that it is in the handwriting of Mr. H. T. 
Crosby, who was a clerk in the War Department. It is signed by the 
Secretary of War. 

Mr. Manager McMAHON. Read it, Mr. Secretary. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


WAR DEPARTMENT, 
Washington City, June 7, 1871. 
Let the following be issued as a circular of instructions defining the status of 
post-traders, a copy to each commanding officer and trade: 


r. 
Post- tr ulers appointed under the anthority given by the act of July 15, 1870, will 
Ry m the — — in 


be furnished with a letter of appointment of War, indicating 
the post to which they are appointed. 

Thay are not subject to the rules prescribed in article 25, or peradrephe 196 and 
e aes 1863, in sat to sutlers, that office having been abolished by 
W. 


No tax or burden in any shape will be imposed upon them, nor will they be 
allowed the 9 of the pay table. ; 

They will be permitted to erect buildings for the purpose of carrying on their 
business, upon such part of the military reservation or post to which thoy may be 

ed as the commanding officer may direct, such buildings to be within con- 
venient reach of the garrison. 

They will be allowed the exclusive privilege of trade upon the military reserve 
to which they are appointed, and no other person will be allowed to trade, peddle, 
or sell goods, by sample or otherwise, within the limits of the reserve. 

They are under mili rotection and control as camp-followers. 

Commanding officers will report to the War Department any breach of military 
iy 8 or any — on the ee ae ied 

revious instructions in regard traders are hereby revoked. 
p * = WX. v BELKNAP, 
Secretary of War. 

Q. (By Mr. Manager McManon.) Look at the book I hand you, 
and see if the sections marked are the two sections of the Articles of 
War allnded to in that order? 

A. [Examining book.] Those are the sections. 

Mr. Manager Mc ON. Mr. Secretary, please read those two 
sections. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Are they sections of the Statutes? 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. They are sections of the Army Regula- 
tions, 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

196. The post council shall prescribe the quantity and kind of clothing, small 
equipments, and soldiers“ necessaries, groceries, and all articles which the sutlers 
sa required to keep on hand; examine the sutler's books and Papers, and fix 
the tariff of prices of the said goods or commodities; inspect the sutler's weights 


or’ 
and 5 ; fix the laundress's charges, and make regulations for the post 


197. Pursuant to the thirticth article of war commanding officers reviewing the pro- 
ceedings of the council of administration will scrutinize the tariff of prices proposed 
by them, and take care that the stores actually furnished by the sutler correspond 
to the quality prescribed. 5 

Q. (By Mr. Manager McManon.) General, I will ask you whether 
the effect of this cirenlar of instructions was to prevent the council 
of administration or any m from interfering with the prices that 
sutlers or -traders might charge? 

Mr. CARPENTER. That will not do. It is self-evident on its face. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. We withdraw the question. (To the 
witness.) After the repeal of these two sections, 196 and 197, were 
there any other statutes or articles of war that permitted the prices 
3 might charge to be regulated by any person except 

„himsel 

Mr. CARPENTER. That will not do. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. I ask if there were any other regula- 
tions. That is proper. 

Mr. CARPENTER. You call upon the witness to construe the reg- 
ulations. It is manifest that you cannot ask the witness to construe a 
statute which you hand to him. You cannot ask him if there is any 
statute which has such an effect. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. The point we desire to get before the 
Senate is this: We do not ask a construction of sections 196 and 197, 
but we ask the Adjutant-General as a matter of fact whether, if these 
articles are repealed, there are any other articles of war or statutes— 
we do not care about the statutes, but any other articles of war— 
which impose any restraint whatever upon a post-trader in regard 
to the fan he may charge for goods. 

Mr. BLAIR. It is obviously a question of law. 

Mr. CARPENTER. If you called the Judge Advocate-General, you 
would get nearer to it; but I should object to it then. The Army 
regulations are statutes themselves, 


Mr. Manager MCMAHON, We withdraw the question. (To the 
witness.) See whether you have a correspondence that passed in 
8 through the Department of Justice in regard to charges against 

ohn S. Evans which were submitted to the oaslary of War; and, 
if so, give us that entire correspondence. 

A. Ihave a letter dated October 28, 1871, from the Solicitor of the 
Treasury, transmitting copies of papers charging Evans & Co. and 
other parties with introducing spirituous liquors in the Indian 
country. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON, Please hand it to the Secretary, and he 
will read it in detail. 

i soe conte TER. Let me ask what is the object of offering this 
etter 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON, It contains certain facts. 

Mr. CARPENTER. The letter is no evidence of facts,and there 
is nothing in the articles about whisky regulations. 

Mr. Man McMAHON. It is a letter which was submitted to 
the Secretary of War, upon which he wrote a letter, which we have 
here as well. : 

Mr. Manager JENKS. It is introductory to the next letter. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Then let us hear the next letter first. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. If you come over here, we will show it 
to you. [Handing a letter to the counsel. ] 

Mr. CARPENTER, [examining the letter.] I object to all that 
proof. It does not go, so far as I can ascertain, to sustain any charge 
made in these articles at all, nor is it evidence of anything necessary 
for them to prove so far as I can see. They certainly do not state any 
reason why this should be received. One of the managers says he 
wants to prove by it that Evans was there acting as post-trader and 
that Belknap knew it. As they have shown the fact that Belknap 
appointed him, it is pretty good evidence that he knew that Evans 
was appointed. There is no question made here that Belknap did not 
know that he was the post-trader there; not the slightest. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. Mr. President and Senators, the letters 
which we now offer by way of introduction to subsequent letters 
are letters which make certain specifie charges against the trader, 
John S. Evans. The theory of this prosecution is, and up to this 
point tolerably well sustained, that John S. Evans was appointed 
through the influence of Caleb P. Marsh and in pursuance of a cor- 
rapt Dagan between them, the profits of which were equally divided 
between Marsh and the Secretary of War. That the Secretary of War 
did actually and personally receive his share of the fruits of this ar- 
Tangement, no man who has any regard for testimony can doubt. The 
great question for this tribunal is whether he received it knowingly, 
under such circumstances that any officer of honesty and integrity 
ought to have known where this money was coming from. 

The particular pe therefore, to be investigated is the conduct 
of the Secretary of War. Whenever this particular post-trader is af- 
fected, from whom he is receiving his gains, the particular point is 
to discover how the Secretary of War acts. What he may say is very 
direct and positive testimony, but it is not any more direct and posi- 
tive than what he may do. The gentleman says that they have ad- 
mitted that the Secretary of War Bor that John S. Evans was post- 
trader at this point—a very extraordinary admission to make! 

Mr. CARPE. . No, I did not admit it; you proved it without 
objection. 7 i 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. If we have proved it by one witn 
there is no law against our proving it by another. If we have prov 
it in a manner which does not bring conviction home to the gentle- 
man, it ought to satisfy him that we may introduce the letter of the 
Secretary of War. 

Mr. CARPENTER, You have Pet by the only testimony which 
can prove it, to wit, the record of his appointment, that he was ap- 
pointed. After you have proved the record of a judgment in a court 
of record, you cannot call witnesses to prove that the judgment was 
rendered, because that is cumulative. You have introduced eon- 
clusive evidence, and I have said to you that we do not deny it; we 
make no point upon it. Of course the Secretary knew that Evans 
was post-trader. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. We have introduced conclusive evidence 
that John S. Evans was in fact the post-trader, but whether the Sec- 
retary of War had forgotten the fact in the multitude of his different 
appointments is another important fact in this case which we propose 
to show had not occurred; that he had not forgotten that John 8, 
Evans was the post-trader, but on the contrary that he was receiving 
testimony as to John S. Evans's good character, supporting and sus- 
taining John S. Evans all along. Then if the gentlemen desire to see 
the full force of what we claim from it, we propose to show that when 
the New York Tribune article was published statements were therein 
made in regard to this particular matter and its status exactly given. 
Then we come to the order to which the gentleman has alluded so 
frequently as a triumphant vindication of his client. The order ex- 
culpating his client, by some singular and extraordinary coincidence, 
bound to it every other post-trader in the country except Jolin S. 
Evans, and did not affect Caleb P. Marsh in the slightest degree in 
the relations between Marsh and Evans, except, as we shall prove 
hereafter, that the amount of contribution paid by Marsh to Evans 
was diminished by one-half, and the amount, of course, that went to 
the Secretary of War was correspondingly diminished, and that was 
by reason of allowing a council of administration to fix the prices, 
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Now, I think that this testimony is clearly competent in every view 
. Which can be taken of it. 

Mr. BLAIR. I propose to ask the gentleman whether in point of 
fact, and king candidly as a gentleman occupying his position 
before the Benate ought to speak, his only object in introducing this 
paper 5 to show that John S. Evans was at that time the post- 
trader 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. A sufficient answer to that is, that if it 
is competent for that purpose, it is competent; bnt I will go further, 
and say that I want to show not only that Mr. Belknap knew he was 
the post-trader, but that he made inquiries into his business standing 
and fixed his status in his mind as a good business man; and I sup- 
pose he had good reason, from his stand-point, to think so. 

Mr. BLAIR. Then, Mr. President, the gentleman now says it is 
admitted that the ostensible object for which he offers this proof is 
not his real object at all; that he has some ulterior object in offering 
this proof which he has not the candor to state to this court. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. I deny the imputation; it is not true; 
but I do not mean to be rude about it. 

Mr. BLAIR. Mr. President, the gentleman has not stated any 
other object. He gets up here and tells the Senate that his object 
in offering this proof is to show that it was known to the Secretary 
of War that John S. Evans was the trader at Fort Sill, a fact that is 
not denied, a fact that is proved by other testimony, which is not a 
matter at all that we contemplate denying or controverting. This 
is the only object which he has assigned to this body as a motive for 
introducing this paper. We say that until something legitimate in 
reference to the issues here before this body is assigned for introduc- 
ing this evidence, it is wholly immaterial and irrelevant to the issue 
before the body; and we hope it will be excluded until some reason 
is given for its introduction. 

ir. KERNAN. The manager will please tell us from whom the 
letter is which he now offers and who answers it. We do not under- 
stand it here. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. The letters are addressed by the regu- 
Jar United States authorities in the Indian Territory to the Depart- 
ment of Justice, and are communicated to the Secretary of War and 
by him answered. 

I want to put this question to the honorable counsel: Do yon con- 
tend that in view of the issue joined between us in this case the con- 
duct of the Secretary of War to John S. Evans and everything that 
throws aes upon their dealings with each other is not competent in 
this case 

Mr. BLAIR. If the gentleman means to state to this body that 
his object is to show by this paper that the Secretary of War did 
in any way by his conduet in that matter show favor to John S. 
Evans, and that this is proof material to the issue, then let him say 
so, and we shall prepare to controvert that subject and show that it 
is not material in that aspect; but the whole body will see that that 
is not the avowal of the gentleman at all. He gets up here and asks 
the introduction of a paper as evidence to prove a fact utterly with- 
out any consequence at all, and keeps in reservation the real object 
that he has in view. I say that is not the proper way to conduct this 
case, and I think the Senate, as well as the parties here, have a right 
to have candid and fair and roand dealing. The gentleman has not 
yet el eee the object which we asked him to give us clearly and 
precisely when he rose and presented the paper. t him do so, and 
then we shall see whether it is legitimate in that aspect of the case. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will submit the question 
to the Senate. S these letters be admitted ? 

The question was determined in the affirmative. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The managers will proceed. 

Mr. Manager McMAHON, (to the witness.) General, refer to the 
letter of October 28, 1871; state what it is and then hand it to the 
Secretary, if you please, to be read. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Tell us whose letter it is. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. It is a letter to E. C. Banfield, Solicitor 
of the Treasury. 

The WrrXESS. It is a letter sent to the Adjutant-General’s Office 
for file, signed E. C. Bantield, Solicitor of the TOT, eee 
Hon. W. W. Belknap, Secretary of War, and dated “Department of 
Justice, Office of the Solicitor of tho Treasury, Washington, District 
of Columbia, October 28, 1871,” with two inclosures dated “Clerk’s 
office; United States court for the western district of Arkansas, Fort 
Smith, Arkansas, October 25 1871, to Hon. E. C. Banfield, Solicitor of 
the Treasury,” and signed by “J. H. Huckleberry, United States at- 
torney.” Another inclosure of the same date, to “Hon. E. C. Banfield 
Solicitor of the Treasury,” is also signed by “J. H. Huckleberry, United 
States attorney.” Both inclosures purport by the signatures to be 
copies. 

Q. (By Mr. CARPENTER.) Do you know anything about whose 
handwriting they are in? 

A. No, sir. 

Mr. CARPENTER. I object to the papers on that ground. 

Q. (By Mr. Manager MCMAHON.) Do they purport to be official 
copies sent to the Secretary of War and submitted to him? 

A. Yes, sir; the two inclosures purport to be copies, and there is 
what seems to be an original letter from the Solicitor of the ‘Treasury 
to the Secretary of War. 

Q. State whether these papers were delivered to the Secretary of 


War, considered by him, and letters addressed by him in answer to 
the complaints therein made, 

A. Ican only judge by the marks on the papers and by copies of 
letters which were sent to my office for file in connection with the 
subject. Ihave no personal knowledge of the matter. 

Q. Have you a letter there from the Secretary of War, signed by 


him personally, in regard to these matters; and have you also a let- 
ter there addressed by the Secretary of War, in consequence of these 
letters, to J. 8. Evans, post-trader at Fort Sill? 

A. I do not know that I understand the first question. 

Q. The first question is whether these letters were not submitted to 
the Secretary of War and responded to by him in a subsequent letter. 

A. That I have replied to; but I refer to the question just previous 
to the last one. 

Q. Well, did he reply to these letters? And,if so, give us the dates. 

A. [Producing papers.] I have copies of letters which were sent 
to me for file. 

Q. Of what date? 

A. This copy says “Noy. 18, 1871, to Col. B. H. Grierson, command- 
ing Fort Sill. 

. One moment. That may not be the one. There is one to the 
Solicitor of the Treasury November 8, 1871. 

A. I kave two to the Solicitor of the Treasury, one dated Novem- 
ber 2, 1871, and the other November 8, 1871. 

Q. Signed by the Secretary of War? 

A. These are copies signed with his initials. I do not mean to say 
that they are ignea by his own initials, but signed as copies with his 
initials attach 

Q. But they are official copies filed in yonr office? 

Mr. CARPENTER. What does the witness understand by “official 
copies!“ Would he call any copy filed in the office an official copy! 

. Manager MCMAHON, (to the witness.) State what you call 
an official copy there. 
` Mr. CARPENTER. He has not called it an official copy. 
: 5 (By Mr. Manager McManon.) Take the letter of November 8, 
1 


(i. 

A. The letter of November 8, 1871, is dated“ War De ent 

Q. Let me see the paper itself. [Examining letter.] That was the 
paper that was filed in your office ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Whose handwriting is that paper in? 

A. I do not recognize the handwriting. 

Q. How did it come into your office and from whom? 

A. If [had the other papers, I could tell. [Mr. CARPENTER handed 
the papers to witness.] They came at the same time that the papers 
from Mr. Banfield came and were inclosed with them, having the 
same office-mark. 

? 3 the complete correspondence upon that subject? 

. Yes, sir. 

Q. Were they filed by you, and have they been filed and kept by you 
as copies of the correspondence and the record? 

A. They have been. 

Q. That letter of General Belknap you will find refers at the be- 
ponies “In further response to your letter of the 28th ultimo.” 

‘hat seems to be in reply, does if not, to the letter of the Solicitor of 
the Treasury dated October 28, 1871? 

A. It does. 

Wook Manager MCMAHON. We now offer all these papers in evi- 
nee. 

Mr. CARPENTER. The court has already ruled them in. I do not 
1 we could prevent it now. 

Man McMAHON. Let them be read. 
Mr. C ENTER. Yes, let them all be read. 
The Chief Clerk read the papers received in evidence, as follows: 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
OFFICE OF THE SOLICITOR OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, D. O., October 28, 1871. 

Sm: I herewith transmit copies of letters received at this office from J. H. 
Huckleberry, United States attorney, western district of Arkansas, charging 
Evans & Co. and other parties with introducing spirituous liquors, wines, and ale 
into the Indian 3 i 

Please inform me whether the parties referred to in these letters have been 


authorized by your tto introduce liquor into the Indian country as con- 
templated in section 1, actof March 15, 1864. (13 Statutes, e 29.) 
In view of the numerous complaints made in relation to matter, permit me 


to call your attention to the power vested by this act in a commanding officer of a 

military postin relation to the seizure of spirituous liquors or wines unlawfully 
I — pean * 

am, 
= E. C. BANFIELD, 
Solicitor of the Treasury, 
Hon. W. W. BELKNAP, 

Secretary of War. 


Mr. Manager MCMAHON. Now read the inclosure of October 18, 
1871. 
The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


CLERK'S OFFICE, UNITED STATES COURT 
FOR WESTERN DISTRICT OF ARKANSAS, 
Fort Smith, Arkansas, October 18, 1871. 
Sm: What right has Evans & Co., at Fort Sill, to introduce wine and ale into the 
Indian country! Iam informed by reliable authority that some fifty thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of this kind of spirituous liquors were introduced by the said firm, the: 
claiming that they had permission to introduce the said spirituous liquors. 
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they are authorized to introduce the same, please furnish me with a copy of their A. About that same time. 


0 order to see whether or not the same has been 


caer = J. H. HUCKLEBERRY, 
United States Attorney. 


any particular, 


Hon. E. C. BANFIELD, 


Solicitor of the Treasury. 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. President, may I be allowed to submit an in- 
quiry to the managers and also to the counsel as to whether there is 
any necessity that these papers shall all be read, and whether it would 
not be sufficient that they be handed to the reporter without read- 
ing them at this time? 

Sh Manager MCMAHON. We have no objection to that being 
one. 

Mr. CARPENTER. I do not understand that it would be a pro 
way to try the case to proceed without reading the testimony. The 
only chance we have got to compel anybody to listen to it is to have 
i WRIGHT. M this: wh greed th 

r. HT. My inquiry was this: when it is a at a pa- 
per is admissible in 9 if it may not be regarded as read with- 
out taking up the time in reading it. Of course any question as to 
the admissibility of a paper can be raised. 

Mr. CARPENTER. If the managers will concede the co mä- 
ing prawno thatthe papers do not do us any harm, we shall not 
have any objection ; but if they claim that these papers are injurious 
to us, we want to have them read fer the p of letting the Sen- 
ate see right on the spot that they are not. No lawyer would try a 
case in a court of record in such a way as that. We have not seen 
these papers; we do not know what they are. We want to hear them 
as we go on for the purpose of cross-examining the witness on them 
if necessary. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Of course I understand the counsel have that right; 
oas I suggest whether we might not save time by dispensing with 
eir ing. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Undoubtedly it would save time; but it would 
not save our rights. We may cross-examine or else not having heard 
these papers let the witness leave the stand, and then they might 
slide in a bushel of papers, That would not be a proper way to con- 
duct the case. . 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The managers will proceed. 

Mr. M McMAHON. Mr. Secretary, you will read the second 
letter of October 18, 1871. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


CLERKS’ OFFICR, UNITED States Court 
FOR WESTERN DISTRICT OF ARKANSAS, 
Fort Smith, Arkansas, October 18, 1871. 

S: les Sao complaints are made of late in reference to spirituous liquors 
being introduced into the Indian country by the Missouri, Kansas and Texas Rail- 
road. Now, have they received any authority to introduce said liquors, and, if so, 
under what regulations! Second. Certain white men claim the right of furnish- 
ing goods to their men on that railroad without a license from agent (subagent) 
of Indian affairs. Have they that right, and, if what advice would you give! 
And also if the railroad has not on to introduce 8 liquors, would 
you advise that the same be seized and an information filed against them? Please 
answer the above questions as soon as possible. 

Very truly, 
T intel States Atomni 

Hon. E. C. BANFIELD, N 

Solicitor of the Treasury. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. Now let the Secretary read the two let- 
ters of General Belknap, the first dated November 2, 1871, to the So- 
licitor of the Treasury, and the second dated November 8, 1871. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Wak DEPARTMENT, 
Washington Oüy, November 2, 1871. 

Sin: I have the honor to reply to your letter of the 28th ultimo on the subject 
of the ill introduction of spiritnous liquors, &c., into the Indian country by 
Evans & Co., and other parties, that previous to the 28th ultimo, on which date 
Evans, post-trader at Fort Sill, was suthorized to take to that post monthly ten 
gallons of brandy and ten gallons of whisky for the use of the officers there, no 
poe had been given him or the other parties referred to to introduce any liquors 

to asa country. 8 

respectfully, „ 
F W. W. B. 


Secretary of War. 
The SOLICITOR of the Treasury Department. 
War DEPARTMENT, November 8, 1871. 


Sm: In further eee to your letter of the 24th ultimo on the subject of the 
alleged illegal introduction of liquors, &., into the Indian country by certain per- 
sons, among others Evans & Co., of Fort Sill, I have the bonor to inform you that 
Mr. John S. Evans, post-trader at Fort Sill, — —.— his friends, denies ean | 
taken liquor into the Indian country without aut m Mr. Evans was a 

to the post-tradership on October 10, 1870, and holds it in his own name and not in 
that of Evans & Co., and no og sores has ever been made against him by the mil- 
itary authorities at Fort Sill, he having been regarded a good and law-abiding busi- 


ness man. 

I therefore request that no proceedings be commenced against him without a 
thorough investigation of the 8 that he has been engaged in such practices 
shows they were well founded. 

Very respectfully, &c., 
W. W. BELKNAP, 
Secretary of War. 
To the SOLICITOR of the Treasury. 


Q. (By Mr. Manager McManon.) How long does it take a letter to 
go from the city of Washington to Fort Sill? 

A. I think abont seven days. Iam not quite sure about the time. 

Q. About how long does it take a person to travel ? 


Q. Was it possible to have received any communication by the See- 
retary of War from Fort Sill between the 28th of October and the 8th 
day of November: 

A. It might have been received by telegraph. 

Q. Are any such telegrams on record in the office 7 

A. Not in my on. 

Q. Did you make search for all the official documents relating to 
the Fort Sill matter on the request of the Judiciary Committee of the 
House of Representatives ? 

A. Yes, sir; I did. A 

Q. Did you find any letters on file or any statements from any 
friends of J. S. Evans & Co, in regard to the introduction of liquors at 
Fort Sill, or any of those e that were made in this matter? 
ge yon find any letters, or statements, or telegrams on file ? 

No, sir. 

Q. Now have you a letter of the date of 2d of November, 1871, 
signed by the Secretary of War and directed to John S. Evans? And, 
if so, hand that to the Secretary to be read. 

A. I have no such letter. 

Q. We have a copy of it. You had better look through your pa- 


pers. 

Mr. CARPENTER. We will loan you our copy 

Mr, Manager MCMAHON. You havea copy? I thought you said 
a while you had not these letters that we were introducing. 

Mr. C ENTER. O, no. . 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. Yes, you did. You forget yourself, 

Mr. CARPENTER. No, Ido not . myself. The general prop- 
osition was made by the Senator from Iowa, that we should consider 

these papers and letters as read. This particular letter I happen 

to have a copy of. 

Mr. pene McMAHON,. You had the Banfield letters. 

Mr. C ENTER. The proposition was not to admit the Banfield 
letters, but all letters and documents. 
Q. (By Mr. Manager McManon.) Have you found that letter? 
A. I have not, It may have been filed in the Department, and not 
in my on. 

Q. You furnished us with a certified copy and gentlemen on the 
other side also have one. Look over this copy and see where it may 


have come from. 

A. 8 It has evidently been furnished from the Adjutant- 
General’s Office. Ido not know why it is not among the papers I have. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. We will read the certified copy. That 
is evidence in itself. I send it to the Secretary to be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington Oity, November 2, 1871. 

Sin: The attention of this Department ha’ been called to the fact that 
—.— . have been taken into the Indian country without the ee 
this Department and against the express prohibition of law by certain parties, I 
have the honor to request that you will inform me whether your firm has carried 
liquors into that country to the value of $50,000 or any less sum 8 to Octo- 


ber 30, 1871; and, if so, by what authority they were introduced 
Very res) y, your obedient servani 
WM. W. BELKNAP 
Secretary of War. 
J. S Evans, 


Teer Fade, Fort Sill, Indian Territory. 


Mr. Manager McMAHON. We have ery | offered in evidence, I 
believe, the letter to Colonel Grierson at Fort Sill, dated the 17th day 
of February, 1872. 

The Witness. I have that letter, but I have not testified to it. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. But it has been put in evidence, I be- 
lieve. We will offer in this connection at any rate (for we have not 
the Recorp here to show it) the letter of the Secretary of War, of date 
February 17, 1872, addressed to General Grierson, commanding officer 
at Fort Sill. It need not be read, as J am sure it is in the RECORD, but 
we want the reply of General Grierson to that letter. Give us the date 
of that letter and state what it is. 

The Witness. It is dated“ Headquarters, Fort Sill, Indian Terri- 
tory, February 28, 1872,” addressed to “Adjutant-General United States 
Army, Washington, D. C.,” and it begins: 

Sm: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter dated February 
17, 1872, relative to the post-trader at this post. d 

It is signed “B. H. Grierson,” 

Q. (By Mr. Manager McManon.) That is not the whole of it? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Let the Secretary read the whole letter. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

HEADQUARTERS, FORT SILL, INDIAN TERRITORY, 
ADJUTANT-GENERAL, UNITED STATES ARMY, 5 e 
Washington, D. 0. 
: v 0 acknowledge the receipt o 
1 Harb ee EE at A heey FV 
I understand J. S. Evans's character as a business man is good, and he has here- 
eral satisfaction; but Mr. Evans is absent, and has been for some 


tofore given 
sens pte associated with him J. J. Fisher, now also absent, who has had 
praten at the establishment and who claims to have the greater pecuniary interest 


in the business, (the business being conducted, however, under the name of J. S. 
Evans.) Repeated complaints have been made to me of the exorhitant prices at 
which goods were sold by them, and when I haye represented the matter to the firm 
they replied that they were obliged to pay $12,000 yearly (to a Mr. Marsh, of New 
York City, who they represent was first appointed post- trader by the Sceretary of 
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War) for their permit to trade, and necessarily had to charge high prices for their 

on that account. I have repeatedly urged them to represent this matter in 
writing to me, in order that I might lay the matter before the proper authority to 
relieve the command of this burden, upon whom it evidently falls; but they de- 
clined to do so, stating that they feared their permit to trade would be taken from 
them. 

As the prices could not be regulated by a council of administration, the trader 
not being a sutler, it has been contemplated by some of the officers of the garrison 
to represent this matter, without reference to J. 8. Evans, through the proper mil- 
itary channels, but as it was claimed that the authority for the tradership ema- 
nated from the Secretary of War it was feared that that course might be constrned 
as taking exception to the action of superior Pan, 

The prices are considerably higher since his appointment by the Secretary of 
War than previousty, and he has nudoubtedly taken advantage of his position as 
sole trader in e these exorbitant prices, giving the reasons above quoted, 
stating that he d not, under the circumstances, goods at lower prices. 

Tt has also been reported to me that he charges enlisted men greater Kyne for 
the same articles than be does officers, and, at all erona; it is 7 dent that 
the officers and men of this garrison have to pa most of the $12,000 yearly, re- 
ferred to above, they being the consumers of the 3 on of the stores. 

I feel that a great wrong has been done to this command in being obliged to pay 
this enormous amount of money under any ely prera the largest portion uf 
which, at least, has been taken from the officers and enlisted men of this post, nearly 
all the money of the latter mentioned going to the trader. The ible y 
for this great injustice should be held responsible and be obliged to refund the 
money. 

If J. S. Evans has not paid this exorbitant price for permission to trade, as stated 
by him, his goods should } be seized and sold for the benefit of the post fund. 

In order to insure a healthy competition, to reduce the price of goods, and to re- 
lieve the officers and soldiers of this garrison from this imposition, I recommend that 
at least three (3) traders be 3 and that those appointments be made upon 
the recommendation of the officers of the post; that each trader be known to be in- 
terested only in bis own house, and that they be obliged to keep such articles as 
are required for the use of officers and enlisted men of the Army, and to sell them 
at moderate prices. ` 

The trader complies with circular of A. G. O. issued June 7, 1871, as far as I am 
aware, 

The buildings, (store, &c.) however, are not convenient to the present garrison, 
— built at the time when the command was in camp. 

ery y, your obedient servant, 
B. H. GRIERSON, 


Colonel Tenth Cavalry, 


Q. (By Mr. Manager McManon.) Did that letter pass into the hnads 
of the Secretary of War! 

A. It first came to the Adjutant-General ; on the 9th of March, 1872, 
was recorded in the Adjutant-General’s Office. 

Q. Look at the marks and see whether it passed into the hands of 
the Secretary of War. 

A. It was submitted to the Secretary of War by indorsement of 11th 
March, 1872. 

Q. State whether in pursnance of that letter of General Grierson 
the Secretary of War took any action, and what that action was. 

A. I know of no reason why a circular of March 25, 1872, in rela- 
tion to post-traders was issued, unless it was in consequence of that 
ines of Colonel Grierson; but I have no positive information on 
that point. 

Q. I ask you whether you remember the fact, independent of what 

ou have heard, that General Hazen had also testified to certain facts 
before the Military Committee three days prior to the orderof March 25. 

A. I do not know anything about that. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Allow him in that convection to explain the 
whole subject, from the letter to which this is a reply and the letter 
from the Secretary of War showing that as soon as he gets notice of 
that thing he writes to Grierson for the facts; Grierson writes back ; 
the letter gets here on the 9th of March, and this order, correcting 
the whole subject, is issued. 

Mr. Manager HOAR. We do not know of any order correcting the 
whole subject. 


Mr. CARPENTER. One side of a correspondence does not show the | 


matter fully. 

Q. (By Mr. Manager McManon.) What the gentleman calls for, I 
understand, is some letter of the Secretary of War to you in response 
to the submission to you of this letter. 

A. I hold in my hand a copy of a letter which is designated as the 
letter of February 17, 1872. x 

Mr. Manager McMAHON. That is the letter which we gave them 
and they waived the reading of. 

The Witness. My letter to the commanding officer at Fort Sill is 
dated 19th February. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. It was read tm connection with the 
Tribune article. We have no objection to its going in again. 

Mr. CARPENTER. If it is in once, that is enongh. i do not un- 
derstand that it is. 

Mr. Manager HOAR. It has been read already by Mr. LyNDE in 
the opening in that connection. 

Mr. Manager LAPHAM. It has been put in evidence since, 

Q. (By Mr. Manager MCMAHON.) The order that we are referring 
to now in this connection is the order of the 25th of March, 1872, as to 
which you say that yon know no reason why it should not have been 
based upon the letter of General Grierson. Now I will ask you 
whether any action was taken, to your knowledge, by the Secretary of 
War to correct the payment of a tribute by Evans to Marsh ? 

A. I know nothing about any payment whatever of that sort. 

Q. Do the records of your Department show any inquiry into the 
matter as to whether Evans was paying the tribute? 

ro aka aan That we object to. You had better bring the 
reco 


Mr. Manager MCMAHON. He has aright to answer. He has in- 
spected them. Do you make objection? 

Mr. CARPENTER. No. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON, Very well. (To the witness.) I un- 
derstand you to say that yon had examined the records for all the 
papers relating to the Fort Sill matter? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. (By Mr. Manager McManon.) Did you find any order for an in- 
vestigation into the fact that Evans was paying Marsh $12,000 a 
year for the privilege of being the post-trader at that post? 

Mr. CARPENTER. That question I object to. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. Well, let us have the reason. 

Mr. CARPENTER. The reason is that the witness himself says 
he knows nothing about that subject. He has not found anything, 
would not know what to look for, would not know when he found 
something whether it referred to it or not, for he knows nothing 
about the subject. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. Mr. President, it seems to me a very 
peculiar point indeed that we should be compelled to put in the 
entire records of the War Department and have each individual Sen- 
ator or the counsel go over those records for the purpose of investigat- 
ing whether these were all the papers that are there. I do not under- 
stand that to be the law at all. 

Mr. CARPENTER. If that is what you ask, we withdraw the 
objection. : 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. Allright. (To the witness.) Now, Gen- 
eral, I will renew the question whether after having made search for 
all the papers relating to Fort Sill you find any order or any commu- 
nication in any way bearing upon the correction of this payment of 
a sabay of $12,000 by Evans to Marsh in New York? 

0, sir. 

Q. (By Mr. Manager McManon.) Nothing of that sort ? 
A. Nothing. 

Q. (By Mr. CARPENTER.) Nor of the subsidy itself ? 

A. Nor of the subsidy itself. 

Q. (By Mr. Manager McManon.) Is there any other order in the 
War Department that was issued upon the basis of this Grierson letter 
except the order of the 25th of March, 1872? 

A. I think that question goes a little further than my testimony. 
I have no positive knowl of what the basis of this circular was. 
The papers of the post-trader business are confided to my office for 
custody. The transactions are seldom between the Adjutant-General 
and the post-trader, except so far as they relate to the military rela- 
tions of the trader to the post. Therefore I am not able to say any- 
thing about that Grierson letter being the basis of any instructions. 

Q. The question I ask is, is there any other order upon this ques- 
tion of post-tradership except this order of March 25, 1872 ? 

Mr. CARPENTER. He read another one himself yesterday. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. Not after the Grierson letter. That was 
in June, 1871. The Grierson letter is March, 1872. 

The Witness. Do you mean subsequent to the letter? 

Q. (By Mr. Manager McManon.) Subsequent to the receipt of the 
Grierson letter, in March, 1872. 

A. There is a cirenlar dated June 7, 1875, which confirms, with one 
slight alteration, the circular of March 25, 1872, and a former cireu- 
lar of June 7, 1871. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. Just let the Secretary read it. We want 
all the orders on the question. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


[Cirenlar.] 


Wan DEPARTMENT, ADJUTANT-GENERAL'S OFFICE. 
Washington, June 7, 1875. 

The following instructions, defining the status and for the government of post- 
traders, are promulgated for the guidance of all concerned : 

1. Post-traders appointed under the authority given by the act of July 15, 1870, 
will be furnished with a letter of appointment the 2 of War, indicat- 
ing the per to which tbey are appointed. 

I. They are not subject to the rules prescribed in article 25, or paragraphs 196 
and 197, Army m abol- 
fl. They will be ed buildings for th f 

They w permitted to erect buildings for the purpose of carrying on 
their business, upon such partof the military reservation or 1 7 to which they aay 
be assi as the commanding officer may direct, such buildings to be within con- 
venient reach of the garrison. 

IV. They will be allowed the exclusive privilege of trade upon the military re- 
serve to which they are appointed, and no other person will be allowed to trade, 
peddle, or sell 8, by sample or otherwise, within the limits of the reserve. This 
paragraph, however, is not intended to prohibit the sale by producers of fresh fruits 
and vegetables, by permission of the post-commander. 

V. They are under military protection and control as camp-followers. 

VI. The council of administration at a post where there is a post-trader will, 
from time to time, examine the -trader's goods and invoices, or bills of sale; 
and will, subject to the approval of the post-commander, establish the rates an 
prices (which should be fair and reasonable) at which the goods shall be sold. A 
copy of the list thus established will be 2755 posted in the trader's store. Should 
the post-trader feel himself aggrieved by the action of the council of administra- 
tion, he may appeal therefrom through the post-commander to the War Depart- 
ment. 

VII. In determining the rate of profit to be allowed, the council will consider not 
only the prime cost, freight, and other charges, but also the fact that while the 
trader pays no tax or contribution of any kind to the post fund for his exclusive 
privileges he has no lien on the soldiers’ pay, and is without the security in this 
nope once enjoyed by the sutlers of the Army. 

. Post-traders will actually carry on the business themselves, and will hab- 
itually reside at the station to which they are appointed. They will not farm out, 
sublet, transfer, sell, or assign the business to others. 


Regulations, 1863, in regard to sutlers, that office having 
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IX. Post-commanders will report to the War Department any misconduct, breach 
OE TUIRE Pr apenas OF TAES SO niet tiie v the 
part 


ers. 
X. All previous instructions in regard to post-traders not in conformity with the 
terms of this circular are hereby revoked. 
By order of the Secretary of War: 
E. D. TOWNSEND, 
Adjutant-General. 


The Wirness. There is also a general order dated“ War Depart- 
ment, Adjutant-General’s Office, Washington, D. C., October 12, 1872,” 
romulgating for the information and guidance of all concerned a 
letter from the Department of Justice dated Washington, October 3, 


1872, to Hon. William W. Belknap, Secretary of War, Me an opinion 
on certain Giese relating to post-traders whi been pro- 
pounded to him. 


Mr. Manager MCMAHON. Let it be given to the Secretary, We 
want them allin, It need not be read unless the gentlemen on the 
other side desire it. 

Mr. CARPENTER. We have not seen it. We have no copy. 

Mr. Manager LYNDE. It merely relates to the right of post-tra- 
ders to remove buildings. 

Mr. CARPENTER. 5855 do not want it in, we do not. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. We want it in the record. 

Mr. CARPENTER. If it goes in the record, let it be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

WAR DEPARTMENT, ADJUTANT-GENERAL'S OFFICE, 
Washington, October 12, 1872. 
General Orders No. 89. 
The opini f the Acting Attorney-General the followin, estions is pub- 
lished for 5 gnidance of all pe scp e 
“ DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
“ Washington, October 3, 1872. 

“Str: I have duly considered the e which you ask the Attorney-General 
in your letter of the 11th instant, and which are as follows: 

Where persons such as post-traders, contractors, and others have been allowed 
by proper authority to erect buildings to facilitate their business upon a military 
reserve, With no restriction as to the term during which they shall be allowed to 


remain— 

“1. Are such buildings, after the removal of the trader, contractor, or other per- 
son from the reserve, still his personal estate, and as such has he the right to dis- 
pose of them by rent, lease, or sale to other persons ? 

2. Does not such property become part of the realty after the appomtment of a 
trader is revoked or a contractor has fulfilled his contract, or any event happens 
which dissolves their business connection with the reserve! 

By the order of the Secretary of War of June 17, 1871. ta copy of which you in- 
close to me,) it is provided that * post-traders le d epaper under the authority given 
by the act of July 15, 1870, will be furnished with a letter of appointment from the 
Secretary of War, indicating the post to which they are appointed.’ 

“ They will be permitted to erect buildings for the purpose of carrying on their 
business upon such part of the military reservation or post to which they may be 
assigned as the commanding officer may direct, such buildings to be within con- 
venient reach of the garrison. 

“They will be allowed the exclusive privilege of trade upon the military reserve 
to which they are appointed, and no other will be allowed to trade, peddle, 
or sell goods by sample, or otherwise, within the limits of the reserve. 

“They are under military protection and control as camp-followers. 

* aillings erected by post-traders on a military reserve, in conformity to this 
order, are erected for the mutual benefit of the Government and the trader, and are 
not to be regarded as buildings would be erected by trespassers, or even by tenants 
under leases, in which no provision is made therefor; bnt they are erected under a 
license from the Government and for the mutual benefit of both parties. Under 
these circumstances I am of opinion that by the proper construction of the license 
these buildings were not intended to become a part of the realty after their erec- 
tion; but were to continue the property of the traders, and, lest therefore when a 
trader is removed from his post, I have no doubt that he has a right to remove the 
building from the place where it was erected ; and that when removed he can dis- 
pose of the materials as his own property. But it is very clear that the license to 
erect such buildings is a purely 

Therefore, under such licenses, 
right to rent or Jease the same or even to sell it toanother post- 


mission of the military authorities, but his rights are confined solely to that of 
removing the buildin 


from the reserve. Undoubtedly the e Peck a 
building might, with the approval of the commanding officer, be to an- 
other post-trader, and such permission would bave the same force as a license to a 
new post-trader to erect such a building at that spot. 

* I return you the papers inclosed. 
“ I have the honor to be, sir, your very obedient servant, 
“CLEMENT HUGH HILL, 


one, and is granted for one purpose only. 
6 person so erecting the building would have no 
er without per- 


Acting Attorney-General. 
“Ton. WILLIAM W. BELKNAP. p $ 

“ Secretary of War.” 
Mr. CARPENTER. Iwant to ask the manager what possible effect 


that can have in this case, what it proves or 
or draws into suspicion? 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON, 
matter of argument now. 

Mr. CARPENTER. L object to this being considered as evidence 
unless somebody can see something that is important in connection 
with it. I cannot see the slightest relevance. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. At the request of the gentleman, I will 
state the p and object of it to the Senate. e have asked the 
Adjutant-General for a copy of every order that has been issued 
since the Grierson complaint in regard to post-traders for the purpose 
of proving a negative, but a very important negative in this case, 
and that is for the purpose of proving that every order that the Sec- 
retary of War issued, by a coincidence of good luck, failed to hit the 
case of Marsh and Evans. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Well, Mr. President; it strikes me that that is 
trifling with this court and not very respectful to counsel on the other 
side. That that circular has any possible bearing upon this case does 
not appear from anything that the managers are willing toinform us 


isproves, corroborates 


Having been read, I suppose it is mere 


of. If it be intended in the spirit of a justice’s court practice to pile 
up testimony here so that it will seem to be a volume without 
any regard to what it is, then I see the importance of it; but the New 
York newspapers could be embodied with just as great effect. But 
no lawyer, I presume, will undertake to say, certainly none has said, 
that that is at all material to any issue in this case or that it tends 
to prove or disprove anything that is in the case. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. Mr. President, I fail to see the justice 
of the application of the gentleman’s remark in regard to a justice's 


court. 

Mr. CARPENTER. I speak of that not disrespectfully to counsel 
but because that is the court I am most familiar with. g ‘ 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. I * 75 the apology. Now, I made the 
statement in perfect poa faith and I offered the order in the most 
perfect good faith. It may be that my legal learning is limited ; I 
concede that fact, but yet I think that I did imbibe enough in the 
course of a short practice to know that it was just as important, if 
you wanted to prove what a man had not done, to prove exactly what 
he had done and that it was all that he had done. When I offered 
this I said it did not bear on the particular transaction which we 
had in hand, that we did not claim that it did, that we did not want 
it read; but the gentleman who was looking for light insisted that 
it should be read. I that it should simply be printed in the 
record, and it ought to have 1 50 into the record, because this honor- 
able boty onght to know and to be informed of every particular order 
in regard to post-traders that may have been issued by Mr. Belknap; 
for suppose we had only put in-one or two, and had not proven to this 
court that those were all the orders that were issued? Then it seems 
to me that we should have been derelict in our duty as managers on 
the part of the House of Representatives. 3 

I say we offered it in good faith, with no disrespect to counsel, and, 
certainly, we did not intend to insult the court. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will submit to the Sen- 
ate the question whether this letter shall be admitted. 

The question was decided in the affirmative. 

Q. (By Mr. Manager McManon.) Now, General Townsend, have 
you given us all the orders in regard to post-traders ? 

A. Lam satisfied I have given you all the orders that have passed 
through the Adjutant-General’s office, 

Q. Do they generally pass through your office? 

A. Such orders as those do. 

Q. How long was John S. Evans post-trader—up to what date? 

A. His appointment was revoked on the 6th of March, 1876. 

Q. Upon what day did General Belknap resign ? 

A. I think it was the 2d of March, 1876. 

Q. Have you any knowledge of any letter or special order issued by 
the Seeretary of War in response to the letter of General Grierson— 
any snp I mean, directly with General Grierson ? 

No, sir. } 

Q. Would your office be the proper channel through which such a 
letter would pass, the official letter from General Grierson having 
passed through your office to the Secretary of War? 

A, It would generally. It might in the discretion of the Secretary 
of War be communicated by him to Colonel Grierson without my 
knowled 

Q. Is that usual? 

A. It is not usual, though it is sometimes done. 

Q. Were you familiar with the business habits of Mr. Belknap when 
he was Secretary of War? 

Q Yes, sir. 1 a S 

- Q. What was his habit in regard to inspecti ocuments that 
were signed by him as Secretary of War and i cogni- 
zant of the contents of the letters which he signed! 

Mr: CARPENTER. Mr. President, I want to know, but I shall not 
ps it to a vote, if the managers of the House of Representatives 

ere in this trial claim that they can carry knowledge of any particu- 
lar document to Mr. Belknap by offering to prove that it was his gen- 
eral habit to read everything. : 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. I think so. 

Mr. CARPENTER. That would be evidence that he read the spe- 
cific document ? 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. 
evidence. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Is it any evidence? 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CARPENTER, Then go ahead. k 

Mr. Manager HOAR, This is a document signed by him that the 
inquiry relates to, 

Mr. CARPENTER. Would not that document signed by him be 
the highest evidence? 

Mr. Manager HOAR. Certainly. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Would it not be the only evidence, for the rea- 
son that it is competent ? 

Mr. Manager HOAR. No. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. Not necessarily. Many a man signs a 
paper that he does not read. 

. CARPENTER. As far as I have ever read on the subject of evi- 
dence, a document signed by a party is the only evidence, because it 
is the best evidence; and if yon have got such a signed document, it 
seems to me that is the best evidence. 


It would not be positive and conclusive 
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Mr. Manager MCMAHON. Itis true he is to be affected by the con- 
tents of that letter; but when you come to the question of actual 
knowledge, a man may have signed a paper the legal consequences of 


which he may suffer, and yet he may not actually have been informed 
of the contents of the letter. 
Mr. CARPENTER. We do not object. The managers think it 


r. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. We do. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Go ahead. 

The Witness. Very few of the documents I ever presented to the 
Secretary of War were for his signatnre. I cannot, therefore, say 
what was his general custom on the subject of signing letters with- 
out inspecting them. 

Q. (By Mr. r McManon.) Had you any personal conversa- 
tion with the Secretary of War in relation to this Grierson letter? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Had you in regard to the New York Tribune article? 

A. No, sir. 


Cross-examined by Mr. CARPENTER: 


Q. I want to call your attention to the copies of the Stevenson let- 
ter and of the 8 letter of A t 16, read yesterday. Look at 
those and see from their marks what was done with them by the 
Secretary. 

A. There are in pencil-marks, apparently in the hand of the Secre- 
tary of War, the words: “Answered August 16; file; official,” in- 
dorsed upon the letter of C. P. Marsh of August 16, 1870. 

Q. Now look at the other. 

A. There are two words marked in red ink upon the letter of recom- 
mendation by Mr. Stevenson of Caleb P. Marsh, ‘‘Adjutant-General.” 
1 5 05 signifies that the letter was sent to the Adjutant-General for 

e. 

Q. Then these letters which were yesterday read in evidence, of 
Marsh and of Stevenson, were both, by direction of thé Secretary of 
‘ase ee the files of the Department in the general course of 

usiness 

A. I cannot say so certainly about the recommendation of Mr. Ste- 
venson, because there is nothing to indicate that it was by his direc- 
tion that it was made official. 

Q. But the Marsh letter you say bears his order ? 

A. Bears his order, F in his own handwriting. 

Q. To make it offici. 

A. “File; official,” are the words. 

Q. 7 meant that it should be put on the records of the Depart- 
ment 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What was the first order issued by the Department, as far as ipe 
know, in regard to fixing the prices at which ìs should be sold by 
post-traders after the act of July 15, 1870, took effect ? 

A. The circular of March 25, 1872. 

Q. Now look at those documents, [handing a bundle of papers, ] and 
see if they are correct. 

A. These documents do not come from my office, and I do not know 
anything about them. 

Do you know something about that? [Pointing to the first page 
of 121 * of papers. ] 
0 


Q. What is it? 

A. This is the seal of the War Department and the signature of the 
present Secretary of War. ; 

Q. Did you hear the testimony of General McDowell yesterday! 

A. Not perfectly. 


Mr. CARPENTER. General McDowell stated in substance that 
when he spoke to Mr. Belknap in . to ag that order of March 
25, 1872, Mr. Belknap said to him that there been trouble about 


the authority of the Secretary of War, and that that had caused 
delay in regard to the matter. Now, in this connection 1 want to 
offer as evidence the communication to the Judge-Advocate-General 
and his answer on that question. : 


Mr. Manager MCMAHON. Let us see that first. 

Mr. CAR R. Certainly. [Handing papers to the rs.] 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON, (after examining.) All right. 

Mr. CARPENTER. I ask the Secretary to read the papers which 
I hand to him. 


The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


UNITED STATES OF America, WAR DEPARTMENT, 
Washington City, July è, 1876. 
Pursnant to section 882 of the Revised Statutes, I hereby certify that the annexed 
are true copies from the records of this Department. 
In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal of the War 
Department to be affixed on the day and year first above written. 
J.D, CAMERON, 


Secretary of War. 


[SEAL.J 


BOARD FOR THE REVISION OF THE ARMY REGULATIONS. 
WAsuINGTON, D. C., March 15, 1872. 
GENERAL: Will oblige this beard by giving an expression of opinion as to 
whether there is qaything in the nck of Unngres approved Joly 15, 150 kiok 
gZ 


legally debars the Secretary of War from o. councils of a tion to 
a = 


tariff of ces u goods that traders are to sell to and d 
patlang tne-dacislon thes thane tenders alll beep for coke $0 the trooped _ 
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This seems to the board a necessary measure to secure the soldier from extortion 
on the 8 es ‘ 
res + your o eat servan 
5 ee General United States A Prosident of the Board. 
General J. Hout, 5 ee 
Judge-Advocate-General, United States Army. 


epee W. M. DUNN, 
Judge-Advocate-General. 


WAR DEPARTMENT, BUREAU OF MILITARY 2 seni 


‘arch 16, 1872. 
Brevet Major-General R. B. Marcy, 
Inapector-General, U. &. A. 

GENERAL: I have to reply as follows to your communication of yesterday: 

The existing law in to post-traders specifies the purpose for which thi 
are authori namely, “for the accommodation,” not of soldiers, but ‘of emi- 
grants, freighters, and other citizens.” The ori statute on the subject, the 
joint resolution of March 30, 1867, which the present act has repealed, was similarly 
expressed. Taking into consideration with such provision the abolition, almost 
cotemporaneous with the first enactment, of the of sutler, and the conclu- 
sion seems necessarily to follow that Congress in authorizing post-traders did not 
intend to substitute them for sutlers nor contemplate that they would as such 
have any connection with the business of sup lying goode to soldiers. In this 
view, to establish ions by which traders shail required to furnish certain 
articles for sale to ers and to affix certain prices thereto would in my opinion 
be beyond the province of the Secretary. If in the absence of some such regula. 
tion the enlisted men of the Army are in danger of being overreached in their deal- 
ings with this class of persons, this result must be charged to the defective state 
of the law on the subject, which can be remedied only by additional legislation. 

The fact, it may be added, that the law places traders “under protection and 
military control as camp-followers” does not, in my opinion, affect the above con- 
clusion. Such control, if exercised at all, could certainly not be exercised as to im- 
pose 3 the trader a character or obligation not contemplated by the terms of the 
statu 


I remain, general, very respectfully, your obedient 1 
Advocate: 


Q. (By Mr. CARPENTER.) What was the date of the letter written 
by cone Grierson making complaint of the condition of things at 

ort Si 

A. February 28, 1872. ; 

Mr. CARPENTER. March 15, 1872, is the date of the letter to the 
Judge-Advocate-General inquiring as to the authority of the Secre- 
tary of War to make this regulation as to prices, and March 16 was 
thedate of the letter in reply, and March 25 was the date of the or- 
der which stopped it. 

Mr. Manager LAPHAM. And the order is directly adverse to the 
opinion. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Yes, sir. The Secretary of War was so anxious 
to correct any abuse there that he took the msibility of revers- 
ing his subordinate officer’s opinion and issued the order. If you had 
impeached us for that, that would have been another thing. 

he managers have read the letter from Banfield to the Secretary 
of War and the Secretary of War's reply. So, of course, I do not 
wish to put those in at this point; but the other letters which were 
written by the Secretary of War immediately after that, making the 
investigation, I wish to have read at this point. I ask the Secretary 
to read what I send to the desk. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Wan DEPARTMENT, 


Washington City, November 18, 1871. 
Sm: have been made to this Department against Evans & Co., (which 
is presumed to mean John S. Evans,) of Fort Sill, of introducing and selling liquor 
in the Indian Territory. I desire that you re; to me us early as practicable as 
to the truth of these charges, and what quantities have been shipped by said Evans, 
and whether such shipments have or have not been in accordance with your orders. 
Your report will be addressed-to me personally. 
Very y, your obedient servant, 
A WM. W. pare Wi 
Secretary of War. 
Colonel B. H. Grrersox, 
Commanding Sill. Indian Territory. 
War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington City, December 5, 1871. 
DEAR GENERAL: John S. Evans, post-trader at Fort Sill, Indian Territory, has 
been charged with conveying spirituous liquors into the Indian Territory and sell- 
ing them without com t authority. On the 18th ultimo he showed me a per- 
mit to sell liquors at Fort Sill which passed through your headquarters, and alle: 
that all those sold by him had been under that authority and in accordance with its 
terms. I will thank you to inform me whether this permit was correct. The in- 
formation I have is that Mr. Evans is a reliable and law-abiding man. Please ad- 
dress . — answer to me direct and at your early convenience. 
ery 


truly, 
hoe re W. W. BELKNAP 
Secretary of War. 
Lieutenant-General P. H. SARRIDAN, 
United States Army. 
8 pa red ink.) War Department books do not show reply from General 


[Personal.] 
FORT SILL, INDIAN TERRITORY, December 8, 1871. 

Sm: Respectful A referring to your letter of the 18th ultimo, I have the honor to 
report that more ale, wine, and porter was in ced by John S. Evans than was 
contemplated by me in my indorsement of July (August) 22, 1871; bnt it was done 
88 of the temporarily in command of the post while I was ab- 
sent e 

Ido not think that the post-trader has strictly complied with the provisions of 
my t referred to, yet I believe it was not his intention to violate the re- 
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strictions imposed therein. As to the amount introduced, I respectfully refer = 


to the re of John S. Evans, also to a copy of the indorsement au ing 
3 herewith ioaad. S 


Vi - bedient seryan 
ery respectfully, your obedien t, TS N. 
Colonel Tenth United States Cavalry, 
Hon. W. W. BELKNAP, 


Secretary of War, Washington, D, C. 
[Copy from post records.] 
Fort SILL, INDIAN TERRITORY, 
August 22, 1871. 
John 8. Evans & Co., post-traders, request, in accordance with the permission 
from division headquarters, 3 under the direction of the commanding 
officer, to purchase and have delivered for sale is post forty cases Tepa wines, 


yon 
supply is made to prevent great loss which would occur by breakage from frost in 
transporting in 3 
HEADQUARTERS FORT SILL, INDIAN TERRITORY, 
August 23, 1871. 
Respectfully returned. The permission herein requested is hereby granted un- 
der the authority given by the commanding general of the Military vision of the 


By order of Major-General J. M. Schofield. 
aris S. L. WOODWARD, 


First Lieutenant Tenth Oavairy, Adjutant. 
Official copy: 
Ws. BECK, 
First Lieutenant, Regimental Quartermaster Tenth Cavalry, Post- Adjutant. 


Fort SILL, INDIAN TERRITORY, 
December 2, 1871. 

Srr: In reply to your inquiries of this date, relative to the introduction and sale 
of ale and wine, we respectfully submit the following statement: 

First. We have introduced ale and wine to the amount of $1,060. 

Second. We have sold it to officers, in m and on their orders, and in small 
quantities, by permission, to and civilian emp.oyés. 

Third. We have now on hand ale and wine to the amount of $300. 

Fourth. We have been governed in the sale of the ale and wine referred to by 
the provisions of the indorsementof the commanding officer Fort Sill, Indian Ter- 
ritory, dated July 22, 1871. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


Lieut. WX. H. BECK, 
Tenth Cavalry, Post-Adjutant. 

WAR DEPARTMENT, December 22, 1872. 

Sm: I have the honor to invite your attention to the inclosed copies of letters just 
received by me in relation to the sale of spirituons brao n S. Evans, post- 
trader at Fort Sill, and particularly to the letter of Colonel amin H. Grierson, 
which satisfies me that Mr. Evans had military authority for the sales of liquors 
which he has made. 

Very respectfully, &., 


J. S. EVANS & CO. 


W. W. BELKNAP. 
Secretary of War. 
To the SOLICITOR of the Treasury. 


Q: (By Mr. CARPENTER.) General Townsend, have you the circular 
of June 7, 1871? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Please read the clause of that circular which is marked in the 
eopy I hand you. 

A. “Commanding officers will report to the War Department any 
breach of military regulation or any misconduct on the part of trad- 
ers. 


Q. Under that circular was it the duty of Colonel Grierson, if he 
knew of any red aig existing at the post on the part of the trad- 
ers to report it to the De nt? 

A. At any time after receipt of the circular it was his duty. 

Q. This circular was issued June 7, 1871, and the date of his letter 
is February 28, 1872. 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. So that he must probably have received this circular before that 
letter was written. Let me see the Grierson letter. [The witness 
handed the letter to the counsel.] You have read a letter or order from 
the Secretary of War directing the other traders at Fort Sill, after 
the a ora of Mr. Evans, to be removed; have you not? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was that the course pursued with all the posts after the act giv- 
ing ie power to the Secretary of War to make the appointments? 
8 r. Manager HOAR. Be good enough to repeat your question, Mr. 
rpenter. 

Mr. CARPENTER. I cannot. 

Mr. Manager HOAR. The substance—— 

Mr, CARPENTER. I want to prove that the same thing precisely 
that was done at Fort Sill was done everywhere by a general order; 
and that there is but one exception in the United States, and that is 
in Texas, where there is more than one trader. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. But no special order was issued to any 
post except this one. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Because nobody resisted it in the other cases, 

- Here the man did not go when he was ordered, and therefore a spe- 
cial order was issued that heshould go. In the other cases they went 


by mere obedience to the order, and there were more traders at this 
post than at any other in the United States when the order was issued. 
Mr. Manager LAPHAM. That shows the great value of the post. 
Mr. CARPENTER. That is not our fault. We did not make the 


post. 


The WitNEss. I read some time ago an extract from a circular 
which was sent to the commanding officers of all posts at which 
traders were appointed. 

Mr, CARPENTER. Now read that again. 

The Witness. After announcing the appointment of certain indi- 
viduals as post-traders, the order proceeded: “ As soon as Mr. + 
shall be prepared to enter upon the discharge of his duties, you will 
cause the removal from the military reservation at of all traders 
not holding a letter of appointment from the Secretary of War under 
said act,” being the act referred to in the first part of the circular. 

Q. (By Mr. CARPENTER.) Was that sent to the posts ? 

A. Yes, sir. Whenever a post-trader was appointed the command- 
ing officer was notified of his appointment in that form. 

Q. Y was sent in the Fort Sill case as it was sent in all the other 
cases 

8 Ves, sir. 4 

. At any other post in the United States, if the Sec had 
been informed that the old trader would not retire, would thers not 
tere been an order issued to the commander of the post to put him 
ou 

A. I do not know. 

Q. What do you believe about it? : 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. I object to the question. 

Mr. CARPENTER. I congratulate the gentleman on getting back 
to regular testimony. (To the witness.) After the 3 of 
General Belknap as Secretary of War, was Mr. Evans removed as 
post-trader at Fort Sill? 

A. An order was sent to remove him, dated the 6th of March, 1876, 

Mr. CARPENTER. Read that order, if you have it here. 

The witness read as follows: Seats 

{Telegram.] 
WAR DEPARTMENT, ADJUTANT-GENERAL'S OFFICE, 
Washington, March 6, 1876. 

Lieutenant-Géneral SHERIDAN, Commanding, Ohicago : 

The President directs you notify Evans, post-trader Fort Sill, that his appoint- 
ment is revoked. He will be permitted to remain and sell goods at prices fixed by 
council of administration till appointment of successor. The President desires 
you to direct council of adm to meet, and to recommend to Sec: 

‘War, through military channels, suitable person for trader, Letter by mail. 
E. D. TOWNSEND, 
Adjt.-General. 

The Witness. There was also a letter sent through the mail in the 

following terms: 


War DEPARTMENT, ADJUTANT GENERAL'S OFFICE, 
Washington, March 6, 1876. 
Sm: I have to inform you that 83 appointment as post- trader at Fort Sill, In- 
dian 7 has been revoked by direction of the President. 


N E. D. TOWNSEND, 
Mr. Jony S. EVANS, 
Fort Sill, Indian Territory. 


8 Lieutenant-General commanding Military Division of the Missouri, 
Chicago, ois.) 

There is also a letter addressed to General Sheridan upon the same 
point. 

Q. (By Mr. CARPENTER.) Was a circular issued of which that is 
one of the printed blanks, [handing a paper;] and, if so, at about 
what time? ; 

Mr. Manager LYNDE. What is the date of the circular? 

Mr. CARPENTER. March 7, 1876. 

Mr. Manager JENKS. What is its relevancy? 

Mr. CARPENTER. To show that the order was issued and to 
show the proceedings under it. 8 

Mr. Manager JENKS. What has that to do with this case? 

Mr. CARPENTER. I think it will acquit Mr. Belknap. 

Mr. Manager HOAR. That was after he went ont? 

Mr. Manager JENKS. Yes; he went out on the 2d of March. I 
object to it as irrelevant. 

. CARPENTER. We offer this circular in evidence. 

Mr. Manager LYNDE. We object to the introduction of that cir- 
cular in evidence. It bears date, I think, 7th of March, after the 
resignation of Mr. Belknap, and has nothing whatever to do with the 
case now before the court so far as we can see, 

Mr, CARPENTER. The testimony which we offer is that on the 
7th of March, 1876, a general circular order was issued to every post 
in the United States directing the officers toexamine whether the post- 
traders were satisfactory; and, if not, to state that fact or to have 
them removed ; and that in pursuance of the order, at Fort Sill on the 
11th of April, 1876, there was a meeting of the officers and every one 
of them recommended the re-appointment of Mr. Evans. 

A word further as to the relevancy of this testimony. The articles 
charge that Mr. Belknap received money in consideration that he 
would not remove Mr. Evaus. Madison said in tke convention which 
framed the Constitution that the removal of a good officer without 
cause would beimpeachable. We want to see if we can be impeached 
for not doing what Madison said would be impeachable. e want 
to show that this man had the confidence of all the officers at the 

t; that there never was any reason for removing him; and that 

r. Belknap would have been in the wrong if he had removed bim 
at any time. 

Mr. Manager LYNDE, Mr. President and Senators, it seems that 
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this investigation was not had until Mr. Belknap had sent in his res- 
ignation and vacated the office of Secretary of War. He had made 
the appointment previously, it is true, on the recommendation of the 
officers at Fort Sill, when he was Secretary of War; but he refused to 
make it until Mr. Marsh threw in his interest and influence with the 
Secretary of War, who had informed Mr. Evans that he had already 

romised this appointment to Mr. Marsh. That the officers at Fort 

ill found no fault with Mr. Evans and excused him of the high 
charges which he made for the goods which he sold to the officers 
and soldiers on the ground that he was paying $12,000 a year bonus 
we are informed by the letters of the commanding officers at the post 
and by the other evidence we have introduced in the trial. There- 
fore that these same officers should, subsequent to the resignation of 
the Secretary of War, when this matter was under investigation and 
when Mr. Evans was no longer called upon to pay this bonus of 
$12,000, have sufficient confidence in his integrity to recommend his 
continuance in that position, makes nothing in favor of the accused 
in this case. We therefore claim that it has no pertinency to the 
issue before the Senate, and ask that it may be excluded. 

Mr. CARPENTER. If the other side do not claim that there was 
any excuse whatever at any time for the removal of Mr. Evans by 
the Secretary of War, that is one thing. They charge in the articles 
of impeachment that we received money in consideration that we 
would not remove him. We have already shown by letters from the 
` very officers at the post, when they were interrogated officially by 

Belknap, that he was a good trader, an honest man, Ke. We now 
propose to show that the President, knowing nothing about this 
thing, but the storm being raised, removed him at once, and ordered 
the council of administration to recommend a man, and that they 
unanimously recommend him for re-appointment. It seems to me 
that if the order to the post-trader about his house and permission to 
take it away when he left the service is evidence on any issue in this 
case, this is relevant as bearing on one of the express allegations of 
the articles themselves, 

Mr. BLAIR, Mr. President and Senators, the court will observe 
that there are two theories here; one by the prosecution and one by 
the defense, and they recur at every stage of this case. Yesterday we 
had this battle with the managers, they assuming that we knew of 
these arrangements, of the existence of this contract, and were receiv- 
ing knowingly this money. Of course they think that theory is 
true, and of course they think there is no other theory in the case. 
But there is another which we mean to make good to this court, and 
it is that we knew nothing of the consideration whatever; that this 
appointment was made in perfect good faith; that so far as we knew 
the law was being executed, and when failure of its execution was 
called to our attention we got the advice of our officers, those who 
were most familiar with this case, and got theirremedies and applied 
them. They would think the argument to be on their side that 
we ought to have immediately removed this man, broken up his es- 
tablishment, and turned him out, as the President did when the fact 
was finally brought to his attention and it was published that this 
contract existed. Let the Senate assume, as we infer they will as- 
sume, that the Secretary of War knew nothing of this transaction 
between these other parties; and that this man executed his duties 
faithfully. That he did execute them faithfully and that he was a 
good officer, we think is proved by the unanimous recommendation 
of the officers and soldiers at this post. We want now to show to 
the court that this officer, notwithstanding all the charges which 
were made, was recognized as a good and proper officer, and did his 
duty so satisfactorily that every officer at the post recommended his 
re-appointment. We think this competent proof. We think this 
proper to go before the Senate as a circumstance to weigh in their 

judgment upon this case. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. Mr. President and Senators, the propo- 
sition under discussion is the admission of a recommendation of the 
post-trader who was maintained in office by the Secretary of War 
under, as we claim, a corrupt arrangement, of which he was cogni- 
zant. The recommendation is signed by these parties after the whole 
matter had been exposed to the world, after the Secretary of War had 
gone out of office, and after, as has been well stated, Mr. Evans was 
relieved of that incubus which made him at one time an undesirable 
man at the post. The inference that has been drawn surprises me. 
I am only more surprised by one thing in the arguments on the other 
side, and that is the serene confidence in the innocence of his cli- 
ent as uniformly exhibited by my friend to the right (Mr. Blair) when 
he gets up to say anything in regard to this case. John S. Evans, say 
these gentlemen, was a good officer, and therefore Mr. Belknap ought 
never to have removed him. We never asked General Belknap to re- 
move him. But what are the facts? These same officers, or others 
who stood in the same position and had the same confidence of the 
country, recommended John S. Evans unanimously in 1870 for this 
post. Those 1 80 were laid before the Secretary of War, and what 
do we find? The unanimous recommendation of every man who knew 
John S. Evans was overlooked. The fact that John S. Evans had in- 
vested one hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars’ worth of prop- 
erty there was overlooked. 

Mr. CARPENTER, That is summing up the case, and has nothing 
to do with this particular question. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON, I beg your pardon; I am answering your 
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argument. The fact that this man was to be ruined by the appoint- 
ment of Caleb P, Marsh, who had no recommendation on file when ap- 
pomet was overlooked, and John 8. Evans was put in not because 

e had the recommendation of every officer at the post, but in spite 
of that fact, simply because Mr. Marsh went in and said, as we may 
prove on our side, that he should be retained. 

Mr. BLAIR. Does not the gentleman see that this is arguing the 
case? I put it to the gentleman if it is fair to get up here and repeat 
and ding-dong all the time the facts claimed by the other side before 
the Senate upon the mere question of the admissibility of a piece of 
testimony as tending to show our theory of the case? 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. It is impossible, Mr. President, to argue 
the admissibility of any 5 piece of evidence without in some 
degree trenching upon the merits of the case; and I think I am ex- 
cusable in doing that when I have to deal with gentlemen who are so 
apt and expert in themselves. 

To come back to the point I was arguing when interrupted, they 
claim that John S. Evans ought not to have been removed and was 
not removed, because he was a good officer, and they want to prove 
that by a subsequent statement, whereas until Caleb P. Marsh told 
the Secretary of War “put my man Evans in,” Evans could not 


in. 
Ey r. CARPENTER. That is not the question. The question is 
whether he was a fit man to be in, not how he got in. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. Then the theory of the gentleman is 
very much this, in politics, in ethics, and in law, that if you appoint 
a fit man for a corrupt consideration, it is all right. 

Mr. BLAIR. That is the old story. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. I know it is the old story, and we are 

ing to try the case on the old story until we get through with it. 

these gentlemen are to be called and sworn, and will express their 
opinion here and be liable to be cross-examined if there is anything 
of importance, very well; but this mere paper is nothing. 

Mr. CARPENTER. It is an official paper coming from the office 
of the Secretary of War. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. But not an official opinion. 

Mr. CARPENTER, It is as much official as the letters which you 
have had read from the district attorneys in Missouri, or Arkansas, 
or some other place. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I should like to ask the date of the circular which 
is now offered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The witness will state the date of 
the cirenlar. 

The Witness. The 7th of March, 1876. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is, Shall the circular 
be admitted ? 

The question was determined in the negative. 

Mr. CARPENTER. We now offer the recommendation. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. We object to that of course on the 
same ground, that it is a recommendation subsequent to March 2, 
1876. Am I correct? 

Mr. CARPENTER. I understand so, I want to have taken down 
in the record so that I can refer to it perhaps hereafter, if necessary in 
the argument of the case, the fact that we offer here to show that the 
President issued a circular requiring the council of administration 
at every post to examine into the competency of the traders then in 
place and to recommend the removal of such as ought not to hold 
the place; that in consequence of that order of the President, on the 
lith of April, 1876, the council of administration at Fort Sill held its 
regular meeting under that circular and recommended this man 
Evans, and that he was also recommended by all the officers at the 
post at the time. 

Mr. BLAIR. Does the Chair overrule our question ? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. On the same principle decided by 
the Senate, the Chair sustains the objection, the paper being subse- 
quent to the resignation of the Secretary of War. 

Mr. BLAIR. But it is a piece of evidence. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair so understood it, but de- 
cided it on the principle that it was subsequent to the date of resig- 
nation, and on that the Chair ruled. The Chair will, however, su 
mit the question to the Senate, if desired, Shall this paper be admitted? 

Mr. LOGAN. What is the paper? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The witness will give the date. 

The Wirness. Proceedings of the council of administration con- 
vened at Fort Sill 7th March, 1876.“ The council convened on the 8th 
of March pursuant to an order of the day previous. 

The PRESIDENT tempore. Shall this paper be received! 

The question was determined in the negative, 

Mr. EDMUNDS. If the examination of this witness is to continue 
much longer, I ask leave to move that the Senate take a recess for 
fifteen minutes in order that the counsel and witness may rest from 
their labor during that time. (To Mr. Carpenter.) Will you want 
the witness much longer ? 

Mr. CARPENTER. O, yes, we shall want him for an hour longer, 
or more. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I move that we take a recess for fifteen minutes. 

The motion was agreed to; aud a recess of fifteen minutes was taken, 

The Senate sitting for the trial of the impeachment re-assembled 
at three o’clock p. m. 
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E. D. TOWNSEND’s cross-examination continued. 


By Mr. CARPENTER: 


Question. Do you know Captain George T. Robinson, who was in 
the Tenth Cavalry? 

Answer. I know there was such an officer in the Tenth Cavalry. 

Q. Was he at some time court-martialed? 

A. Yes, sir. J 

Q. Have you here the proceedings of his trial ? 

A. I have not the proceedings; I have a copy of the order promul- 
gatingthem. It does not include the testimony, but only the findin 

J Fou may state, if there is no objection to that form, what the 
finding of the court was. 

Mr. Manager LYNDE. We object. 

Mr. Manager HOAR. We do not object to the form; we object to 
the substance. 

Mr. CARPENTER. To the document then? 

Mr. Manager LYNDE. We object to that. 

Mr. Manager HOAR. We do not object to the form but to the sub- 
stance of the fact you propo to prove. 

Mr. CARPENTER. t us hear what the objection is, 

Mr. Manager LYNDE. For what purpose is it sought to introduce 
this evidence ? 

Mr. CARPENTER. We offer it for this purpose: This man Robin- 
son was, as I understand, court-martialed and sentenced by the court 
to be dismissed the service. He was at the Saint Louis barracks at 
the time; and after the finding by the court was sent on to Wash- 
ington to be approved by the Secretary of War he wrote a letter to 
the Secretary substantially stating the allegations which are now 
made in these articles and by the testimony offered by the managers, 
and containing what we regard as a blackmailing appeal to the Sec- 
retary of War, that he must 5 8 neh of the findings of that court 
or the writer would take steps to disclose what he says existed in re- 
gard to the tradership at Fort Sill. 

Mr. Manager LYNDE. What is the date of that communication? 

Mr. CARPENTER. April 2, 1875. Thereupon General Belknap ex- 
amined the papers in the case, found that the proceedings were regu- 
lar, that the court was justified in its finding, and he e the 
finding and cashiered the captain, and filed this of record. 

Mr. Manager HOAR. Who approves the finding, the Secretary of 
War or the dent? 

Mr. CARPENTER. The President approved it, but it passed 
through several channels. It was approved first by the Judge-Advo- 
5 then by the Secretary of War, and then by the Presi- 
dent, who ordered the dismissal. General Belknap filed this letter at 
that time with those papers, and we have it certified here from the 
files of the War Department. 

Mr. HOWE. At what time was that letter filed? 

Mr. CARPENTER. This letter is dated April 2, 1875. 

Mr. HOWE. Does the date of the filing appear? 

Mr. CARPENTER. It does not. This is certified, but it does not 
certify the time when it was filed. 

Mr. Manager HOAR. Probably after that time. 

Mr. Manager LYNDE. I do not yet understand from the counsel 
the purpose or object they have in presenting that record or those 
papers to the court. 

Mr. CARPENTER, I thought I had gone far enough to show the 
bearing of it. We should argue to a jury, because it might be neces- 
sary there; we should not take any time to argue it to this Senate, 
because we should suppose the thing was transparent that a man 
would not p deliberately upon the records of the War Department 
evidence of any transaction which implicated him if he knew there 
was such a transaction and that it did implicate him. The fact that 
under that threat he approved of the finding, and that this man was 
subsequently dismissed, and this letter put upon the files of the De- 
partment, has a material bearing. We shall show that at the time 
when these papers came on they were exhibited to General Townsend, 
and a few days after were filed in the office; I do not now at what 
particular time. 

Mr. Manager LYNDE, Has this letter ever been filed in the office? 

Mr. CARPENTER. I think so from that certificate, [handing the 
papers to Mr. Manager LYNDE. ] 

Mr. Manager LYNDE. Has the General the original of which this 
is a copy 
Mr. CARPENTER. He says he has. 

Mr. Manager LYNDE, (to the witness.) Look to the original and 
see when it was filed. 

The Wityess. There is no mark on the letter to show. 

Mr. CARPENTER, (to the witness.) Was that letter shown to 7 
about the time the finding of the court was sent on for approval 

Mr. Manager HOAR. e moment. We . 8. to that. Mr. Pres- 
ident and Senators, I understand the offer of proof is exactly this: 
that in April, 1875, an Army officer who had been court-martialed 
wrote a letter to the Secretary of War stating that this bargain al- 
leged to have existed between the Secretary-of War and Marsh and 
Marsh and Evans had come to his knowledge, and threatening that 
if the Secretary did not cause the proceedings under the court-martial 
to be abandoned he would expose the information he had gained, and 
that thereupon the Secretary of War made known the letter to the 
Adjutant-General and proceeded to advise the President to approve 


the sentence of the court-martial dismissing the officer from the serv- 
ice, which was accordingly done. 

Mr. CARPENTER. And that he also showed this letter to the 
President at the time. 

Mr. Manager HOAR. That does not strengthen the offer any. 
Now, it seems to me a statement of that offer is enough to show its 
total immateriality to the case. It is not necessary to argue it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will submit the question 
to the Senate, Shall this paper be admitted ? 

Mr. HOWE called for the yeas and nays, and they were ordered. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Before the vote is taken I should like to inqnire 
from the couusel for the defense if they are able to state when this 
letter was filed in the Department f 

Mr. CARPENTER. Mr. President, I understand General Town- 
send can state all about that. We understand that it was filed about 
the time of the receipt of it and about the time it was acted upon. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. It never was in his office. It came from 
General Dunn’s office. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Its being in the Adjutant-General’s Office is of 
no consequence. The point about it is, that this man had been tried 
by a court-martial ; the finding of the court had been sent on to 

ashington for approval and was pending for approval by the War 
Department at the time. 

Mr. MERRIMON. What time? 


Mr. CARPENTER. In April, 1875, or abont that time. While that 


was pending there, this man writes a letter—it is an oracular kind of 
letter; it is a blackmailing letter evidently, as the letter will show 
when read—setting forth that he is informed of irregularities in 
regard to the tradership at Fort Sill and some connection of the Sec- 
retary of War with it, and then he informs the Secretary that if he 
is driven out of the Army, that is to say, if the finding of that court- 
martial shall be approved, he will take certain steps; on the other 
hand, if that finding is not approved and he is retained in the Army, 
he will send all these evidences to General Belknap. General Bel- 
knap, getting this letter, sends for the papers, examines them himself 
in connection with the Adjutant-General, shows the Adjutant-Gen- 
eral this letter, approves the finding himself, takes it up to the Presi- 
dent and shows it with this letter to the President, and the President 
affirms the finding of the court, and cashiers the man from the Army. 

Mr. CONKLING. Is the writer of this letter connected with the 
case in any other way ? 

Mr. CARPENTER. In no other way than that while the finding 
of the court was pending before the Secretary of War it was written 
by him to the Secretary of War and received by the Secretary, and is 
marked “ personal,” and in 1875 this was shown to the President and 
to the officers having charge of this case, and about that time lodged 
with the papers in the case. That is what we offer to show, and then 
we shall ask some presumption arising from that fact of Mr, Belknap’s 
innocence or that he is so great a fool that he is not amenable to 
criminal justice. 

Mr. Manager HOAR. Mr. President, it seems to me that that act 
of the Secretary of War affords no evidence or presumption of his 
innocence. A black-mailing officer, himself convicted by court-mar- 
tial, sent to the Secretary a certain threat and demanded certain ac- 
tion. If the Secretary of War had acceded to his demand, he would 
have put himself in the power of that officer forever; and the acced- 
ing to that demand or concealing the letter from the persons about 
him in the War Department would have been a confession of guilt. 
On the contrary, the exhibition of the letter and the going on with 
the court-martial was denial. All, therefore, that it is offered to 
show from the conduct of the Secretary of War is that in April, 1875, 
being charged with this offense, he denied it and did not confess it; 


in other words, he seeks to make evidence for himself by proving a 


denial, which is the substance of his own conduct. 

Mr. Manager LAPHAM. Mr. President and Senators, I desire to 
state another fact in this connection. The managers learned from 
Mr. Robinson that he had communicated with the Secretary of War 
the offense which had been committed at Fort Sill. We followed it 
up by an inquiry at the Adjutant-General’s Office to learn whether 
any such communication from Captain Robinson was upon file, and 
we have the certificate of the Adjutant-General that no such paper 
is among the files of the War Department. Now, until it is shown 
that this paper was pipere on file before these accusations were pub- 
licly made against the defendant, we certainly object to its introduc- 
tion. There is no evidence at this time as to when, if ever, it was 
placed on file. It was not there at the time we began this investiga- 
tion, as we have the evidence of the office to show; and on that 
ground we object and object most strenuously to the receipt of this 


aper, 
3 ir, CARPENTER. In that particular I understand that the man- 
ager is mistaken. We shall prove, as I understand it, from General 
Townsend himself, that this paper was in the files of the Department 
long before any ex came, and about, as I understand, the time 
of the approval of the finding of the court. 

Mr. SARGENT. Is there objection to having that fact proved pre- 
ey ti before we proceed to vote on the admission of the docu- 
ment 

Mr. Manager HOAR, No; let that question be asked. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no objection the ques- 
tion will be put. > 
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Q. (By Mr. CARPENTER.) Have you the original of this letter? 

A. I have. 

Q. To your best recollection when was it filed or left with the pa- 
mae case in the Department; it appears not to be marked 
‘fi 


A. I saw the letter; I think it must have been just about the day 


of its receipt. It was not then left with me, but I subsequently ob- 
tained it from General Dunn, now the Judge-Advocate-General of the 
Army. I cannot say when it came into his hands or how. 

Q. Was it not sent to him with the court-martial poem when they 
were sent to him for his examination and re 

A. Very possibly, but he must tell that; I cannot. 

Mr. Manager HOAR. You may assume that, Mr. Carpenter, for the 


pee of your 8 
r. CARPENTER. That we understand is the fact, that they were 
sent to the Judge-Advocate-General and afterward by him returned. 

Q. (By Mr. WRVrx.) I desire to ask the Adjutant-General when he 
personally received that letter from the Judge-Advocate-General? 

A. I think it was about the 3d of March, 1876. 

Q. That was after the resignation. 

A. After the resignation of the Secretary of War. 

Mr. CARPENTE That, I submit, can make no difference. It 
was in a public office, in Dunn’s office, It did not matter whether it 
came back with the papers or was there. It had been in a public 
office of the Government all this time. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. It was not an official paper; it was a 
personal letter ; and so the Adjutant-General will fell Seen 

Q. (By Mr. Lodax.) I wish to ask the witness this 
— Dunn the Judge-Advocate-General of the Army 

. He is. 
Q. 1 his office a part of the War Department! 
A. Iti 


It is. 

Q. Does he keep regular files of papers? 

A. He keeps the files. of ee ee. cases. 

Q. The papers in regard to courts-martial? 

A. Yes, sir. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The question is on the admission 
of this paper. 


8 Is 


The question being taken by yeas and nays, resulted—yeas 21, nays | most 


18; as follows: 
PE agar AET 3 y Conkling, Conover, oo 

‘erry, chloe ge arvey, cock, How Logan, 
of 8 took, Bergen Sherman, West, od right—21. gag oe i 

NAYS—Mesars. Bogy, Cockrell, Dawes, Dennis, Edmunds, Gordon, Hamilton, 
Kelly, Kernan, Key, McCreery, Maxey, Merrimon, Robertson, Wadleigh, Wallace 
Whyte, and Withers—18. 

NOT VOTING—Messrs. Alcorn, Anthony, Barnum, Bayard, Burnside, Cameron 
of Pennsylvania, Cameron of Wisconsin, Caperton, Christiancy, Clayton, Cooper, 
2 Eaton, Goldthwaite, Hamlin. Johnston, Jones of Florida, Jones of 
Nev: McDonald, McMillan, Morrill of Maine, Morton, Norwood, Oglesby, Pat- 
= en Ransom, Saulsbury, Sharon, Spencer, Stevenson, Thurman, and 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The objection is overruled. 

Q. (By Mr. CARPENTER.) What was the finding of the court in the 
case of Captain Robinson ? 

A. 1 from General Court-Martial Orders No. 25 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. One moment before that goes on. It 
seems to me, Senators, that we are not now to go into the trial of 
Mr. Robinson. That is what this leads to. We are, I suppose from 
the gentleman’s 8 ee finding, sor rtd whether Mr. Rob- 
inson was rly convicted or improperly convicted. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Not at all, fe 
n n Manager MCMAHON. What is the object in asking the ques- 

on 

Mr. CARPENTER. cor that he was convicted. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. What difference does it make whether 
he was convicted or not? You want simply to produce the letter and 
prove the fact that it was put on file. Who Mr. Robinson was, or 
what connection he had with it, has nothing to do with this case, it 
seems to me. 

Mr. CARPENTER. I want to show that the letter was written to 
General Belknap at the time that case was pending before him for 
er or disapproval. Of course I do not care to go into the tes- 

ony in that case to show whether the finding was right or wrong, 
but simply to show the 8 of the ease in the War Department. 
Mr. Manager McMAHON. It is sufficient to show that it was pend- 


ing. 

6. (By Mr. CARPENTER.) Now, what was the judgment? 

A. The sentence was, “to be cashiered and forfeit to the United 
States all pay and allowances now due or to become due, and to have 
his crime, name, place of abode, and punishment published in and 
about Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and Saint Louis, Missouri.” The 
sentence is “ approved.” 

Mr. Manager HOAR. Mr. Carpenter, I do not understand that 
the Adjutant-General gave the date of this approval of the sentence. 

Q. (By Mr. CARPENTER.) What was the date of the judgment 
and what the date of the approval! 

A. The date of the approval by the President was April 14, 1875. 

Q. Do you remember the fact of the pa in that case being sub- 
mitted to the Secretary of War for examination? 

A. I know that they were submitted to him, and there are marks 
in F on the original proceedings showing that he had 
seen them, 


Q. Then from him they pass to the President, who makes the order 
final approval and discharge? 
A. So I suppose, thongh I do not know it of my own knowledge. 
Q. Does not the order say so? 
A. The order says so, and I believe that the Secretary of War took 
the proceedings to the President and obtained his approval. 
Mr. CARPENTER. Now, we offer this letter, and ask that it be 


of 


Mr. Manager McMAHON. Have you any objection to my asking 
one question before you read it? 

Mr. CARPENTER. Of course not. 

Q. (By Mr. Manager McManon.) How does the date of the ap- 

roval of the order in re; to Mr. Robinson correspond with the 

te of the receipt of that letter by General Belknap? 

A. It must have been several days subsequent to the receipt of the 
letter. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Read the letter. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Personal.] 
Sarr Louis BARRACKS, MISSOURI, April 2, 1875. 

Sm: Ihave the honor to inform you that Lam now preparing a set of charges 
against the firm of J. S. Evans & Co., post-traders at the post of Fort Sill, Idaho 
Territory. I have been stationed at that post since its first location in 1868. Among 
the many fes I am preferring against this firm is one of malicious slander, in 
which both members of this firm have ly stated, not only to myself but 
to Brevet Major-General Hazen, Brevet General Grierson, and many others 
of the officers of the Sixth Infantry aud Tenth Cavalry, that by Piao paying you ` 
at one time $15,000 per year, at another date $12,000 per year, $1,000 per month in ad- 
vance, andonly a time ago Mr. J. J. Fisher stated in my quart-rs at this post 
that he was still paying you the same amount. He informed General Grierson 
at the same date at this post of what he termed these facts. I was, while at the 
post of Fort Sill, Idaho on the post councilof administration many times 
es its “recorder.” The repeated statements of both J. S. Evans and J. J. Fisher to 
the fact that they could not sell their goods any cheaper to the men and officers of 

y . y to the Secretary of War 

$15,000 per year, monthly in advance, I took down pnd a fr with day and date and 
these statements They wero 


sending the charges to aee tonga all of the official chan- 


, now seek to ruin me, knowing that I alone am in possession of 
facts in the case against them. I honestly believe that these slanders on your namo 
and action are false, and shall bring this firm to speedy justice, whether I am in 
or out of the Army, and ask of sir, your advice as to my pruced fore 
action. Should I remain in the Army, I shall, if you desire, transmit all of the 
docnments entire to you for your information and such action as you may see fit to 
take. I will either act as tor or witness, as you may elect, Many of my 
notes are at my home in some of them here; but I have enough to draw 
charges on here, which I am now doing. Several newspaper men have made mo 
very alluring offers for these but I prefer to take the course I am now do- 


eae tee at ety oe 1 record before a court of justice against 
ese men. 


I general, obedient servant 
Ei jazi 2 GEO. T. ROBINSON, 
Captain Tenth 
Hon. W. W. BELKNAP, 
Secretary of War. 

1 (By Mr. CARPENTER.) I want to call your attention now, Gen- 

eral, to the charges about whisky and the investigations which were 

made of them. I want to know if there was anything abont that 

transaction on the part of the Secretary of War that was a departure 

from the ordinary method of doing such business in the Department? 

I mean the correspondence with Grierson and the other letters on the 

ee va that the usual way of investigating any charges that 
were made 


Mr. CARPENTER. Most decidedly. I read the letter to that 
effect about an hour ago. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. I must have been ont. 

Mr. HOWE. Before the subject of this letter passes away, I wish 
to understand whether the witness did or did not state where the let- 
ter was kept bet ween the time of its receipt in 1875 and the time at 
which I understand him to say it came on to his files in 1876; or 
whether he knew. 

Mr. M r LAPHAM. He does not know. 

The Witness. The letter was showed to me by the Secretary of 
War about the date of its receipt. I subsequently, after the resigna- 
tion of General Belknap, received it from the hands of General Dunn, 
the Judge-Advocate-General. Ido not know where it was between 
the time I first saw it and the time that General Dunn received it, or 
when General Dunn did receive it, or how. 

Q. (By Mr. CARPENTER.) But you say you saw it about the time it 
was received ? 

A. I think so. 

Q. In connection with the papers of that case? 
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A. No, sir. 

Q. I do not say that it was filed with the papers; but did you see 
it ot the time that case was being considered in the War Depart- 
ment 

A. The proceedings of the court-martial were received in the Judge- 
Advocate-General’s office on the Ist of April, 1875. This letter was 
written at Saint Louis on the 2d of April, 1875, and the envelope 
shows that it was post-marked there on the 3d of April, 1875. My 
recollection is that when the Secretary of War showed me this letter 
he asked me where the heck in the Robinson case were and 
directed me to get them from the Judge-Advocate-General as soon as 
possible. I know the proceedings were approved by the President on 
the 14th of April, 1875. 

Q. Several days after the receipt of that letter! 

A. Several days after I saw the letter. 

Mr. Manager LAPHAM. Mr. Carpenter, will you ask whether the 
cement would approve except on the request of the Secretary of 
War 

Q. (By Mr. CARPENTER.) The President might approve, of course, 
without the request of the Secretary of War? 

A. I have never been present at any conference between the Secre- 
tary and the President on those subjects. 

Q. (By Mr. MIrcHELL.) Is there anything on this paper to indicate 
that the Secretary of War took any action whatever either recom- 
mending approval or disapproval ? there anything indicating on 
the paper that the Secretary of War did anything? 

A. On the proceedings of the court in the Secretary's handwriting, 
= near as I remember it, are these words: “Approved by the Presi- 

ent. 

Q. (By Mr. CONKLING.) In the enon e the Secretary! 

A. In the hand writing of the Secretary of War. 

Q. Did the witness state who carried the proceedings to the Presi- 
dent for approval ? 

A. I did not. My impression is the Secretary of War took them. 

Q. (By Mr. CARPENTER.) Did you or not understand at the time 
this matter was being examined by the Secretary of War that he was 
in favor of approving the finding of the court? 

A. I did so understand. r 

Q. And that he took the papers to the President to have the Presi- 
dent ratify the Aaina sod discharge the man ? 

A. I am quite sure that was the case. 

Q. How long have you been connected with the War Department 
in various tions 7? 

A. I first came into the War Department as a subaltern officer in 
1846, but have not been on duty there all the time since. 

Q. How long have you been Adjutant-General ? 

A. I received the commission on the 22d of February, 1869, but was 
acting in that capacity before. 

83 Under what Secretaries of War have you acted as Adjutant- 
nera 

A. Secretary Stanton, Secretary Rawlins, Secretary Grant, Secre- 
tary Schofield, Secretary Belknap, Secretary Taft, and Secretary Cam- 
eron. I believe those are 

Q. What was the manner of the disch of his duties as Secre- 
tary of War by General Belknap while he held that office ? 

A. He impressed me as a person who took great care to understand 
er a Nerney that came before him and to transact it efficiently 
and justly. 

Q. Does not your position as Adjutant-General give you an insight 
E meny of the duties that are discharged by the Secretary of 

ar 

A. Tt does. 

. And a pretty good opportunity to judge whether he did his duties 
well or ill? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. In other words, your relation to the Secretary is a confidential 
relation, is it not? 

A. In matters purely military it is. 

Mr. CARPE R. That is all I have to ask the witness at pres- 
— We may recall him hereafter in connection with other sub- 

ts. 


Re-examined. 

By Mr. Manager MCMAHON: 

Q. Have you the original letter of Robinson there ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Look at it and state to the court whether that letter has ever 
been of official record in the Judge-Advocate-General’s Office with the 
proceedings of the court-martial. 

A. It has no mark rae ey that. 

Q. When letters are filed officially, do they always have marks in- 
dicating that they have been so filed ? 

A. As a rule they ought to have, but they may not be so marked. 


2 Ai find no such marks upon that paper? 
No, sir. 

Q. Was that paper handed to you by the Judge-Advocate-General 
alone or with other papers? 

A. Alone. I may say, however, that I asked the Judge-Advocate- 
General to give me the proceedings of the court in Robinson’s case at 
a different time from the time this letter was handed to me. 


Q. Before or after? 

A. I 0 recollect. It must have been nearly the same day at 
any rate. 

Q. But when you did ask him for the proceedings you did not get 
that letter with the proceedings? 3 

A. I did not. However, the Judge-Advocate-General may have 
gone to the proceedings to get this letter when he handedit tome. I 
cannot tell whether it was put with the proceedings or not. Idonot 

now. 
4 Q. a you know is that he handed you the papers at different 
imes 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. (By Mr. BLAIR.) Von do not recollect whether he handed you 
those papers before or after he handed you that letter ? 

A. No; I do not. 

Q. (By Mr. CARPENTER.) Would not the fact that this letter was 
marked “ personal” prevent its being marked “ official” without some 
specific instruction abont it? 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. Iam not through with the witness. 

Mr. CARPENTER. I beg pardon. ` 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. I thought you did not understand it. 

To the witness.) At the time that letter was shown to you by the 
weg 555 War did conversation pass between you and him n re- 
gard to it 

A. So far as I recollect he sent for me especially, and when I pro- 
ceeded to his room he handed me the letter and said, “I wish you 
would read that.” I made the remark, “ It looks to me like a threat,” 
when I returned it to him. I cannot recollect whether he made any 
reply or not. 

Q. (By Mr. Manager McManon.) Did anything further transpire 
then between you and him ? 

A. Nothing that I recollect in connection with this letter, except 
that my impression is that he at that time asked me in relation to 
the proceedings in Robinson’s court-martial. 

Q. Did he at that time or at any subsequent time direct any inves- 
tigation to be made at Fort Sill in regard to the statements therein 
made as to whether Evans & Co. had made such statements? 

A. Not to me. 

a. To your knowledge, did he make any such inquiry of any per- 
son 

A. I do not know of any such inquiry. 

Q. But he immediately called for the proceedings, and in two or 
three days brought them back to you indọrsed, “Approved by the 
President,” and the approval in his handwriting f 

A. They did not come to me through his hance: but that is in the 
main the course they took. 

Q. The date of that letter, I believe, was Saint Louis, April 2, 1875? 

A. Yes, sir; and postmarked April 3. 

Recross-examined by Mr. CARPENTER : 
2. Wae it received in due course of mail from Saint Louis to Wash- 
ington 

ge the connection of events in my mind, I think it must have 
been received in due course of mail, and that I saw it the day of its 
receipt. 

Q. Who preferred the charges against Captain Robinson on which 
he was court-martialed ? 

A. They were preferred in the regular routine course of business at 
my instigation. Charges were drawn up by the Judge-Advocate- 
General on official papers which eame into my hands and which I re- 
ferred to him for the purpose. 

Q. Did the Secretary of War know anything about those charges ? 

A. When they were prepared I said to him that I proposed to ask 
General Pope, the commanding officer of the department, to order a 
court-martial for the trialof Robiuson upon those charges, mention- 
ing not in detail but generally what the charges were. The Secre- 
tary of War assented, and that course was taken. 

e the Secretary of War know Robinson or anything about 
him 

A. I have no reason to suppose he did. 

Mr. CARPENTER. That is all. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Do the managers desire to put any 
further questions to the witness. 

Mr. CARPENTER. I simply put these questions for the purpose 
of showing that Belknap was not persecuting him. 

Mr. Manager McMAHON, (to the witness.) One n Gen- 
eral. In the conversation between you and General Belknap did he 
state anything about having received a previous letter of similar im- 

rt? 

PvThe Wrrness. No, sir; not that I remember. 

Mr. Manager McMAHON. Of course before the institution of the 
court-martial. That is all. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The witness is excused. 

WILLIAM F. Moopy culled and sworn. 


Mr. Manager MCMAHON. I will state to gentlemen on the other 
side, in order to expedite matters, why we call Mr. Moody. We had 
him under subpeena originally, but sickness detained him. He is the 
express agent at New York who made out the original way-bills of 
these money packages. If you desire anything further on that ques- 
tion we are ready to go into it. If you waive it 
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Mr. CARPENTER. We do not desire you to go further into it. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. We do not want to consume time. He 
is the person who made out the original way-bills, as you will remem- 
ber the testimony, gentlemen. . 

Mr. CARPENTER. We do not want to bother you about that. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON, (to the witness.) You may go home, Mr. 
Moody. The point is conceded by the other side. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. What is conceded ? 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. It is conceded that the way-bills accom- 
panying the money are sufficiently proved, and substantially, as I un- 
derstand, admitted by gentlemen on the other side. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Do you mean by that that the person who pur- 
ported to send the money really sent it? 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. Not that, because we e to prove 
that by Mr. Marsh. This is simply the express agent who received it. 

Mr. Manager HOAR. I understand that the counsel do not pro- 
pose to offer any evidence to contradict the fact that Mr. Belknap re- 
ceived the packages which we have shown he receipted for. That is all. 

Mr. CARPENTER. I understand that you have already proved 
these pees. Do you call him to prove the handwriting and all that 
sort of thing? 

Mr. Manager HOAR. You do not propose to offer any evidence to 
contradict the fact that he received those packages? 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. Perhaps I had better ask Mr. Moody 
one or two questions in the same connection. 


WILLIAM F. Moopy examined: 


By Mr. Manager McManon. 

Question. What is your position in New York ? 

Answer. Money clerk in Adams Express Company. 

Q. How many years bave you been with that company? 

A. Thirteen ere 

Q. It is your business to make out the way- bills accompanying money 
. to Washington and other places? 

. Yes, sir. 

Q. Are you acquainted with Caleb P. Marsh? 

A. Lam not. 

Q. You do not remember him ? 

A. I do not. 

Q. In making out these way-bills from New York just state in brief 
the manner in which you make them up; what is done with the money, 
Ke. Explain in a few words. 

A. The way-bill is made by copying the address, the amount on 
the package, the consignor’s name, and the consignee’s name on a 
sheet called a way-bill. 

Q. Who assists you now in comparing those packages with the 
way-bills? 

A. A assisted by Mr. Young at times; at other times I do it all 
myse 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON, (to the counsel for the respondent.) Do 

ou desire any further proof? Do you wish us to go through the 
ks and identify them? 

Mr. CARPENTER. No. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON, Very well. 


Cross-examined by Mr. CARPENTER : 


Q. You do not see the money in the packages? è 

3 sir. I do not know anything about them except from the 
mar 

Q. ae do not know that any one of those packages contained any 
money 

A. Ido not. It might have contained brown paper, so far as my 
knowledge goes. 

Q. (By Mr. Manager McManon.) But when you put on the way- 
bill an entry of a package and the fi “$1,500,” that indicated 
that “$1,500” was on the outside of envelope ? 

A. In all cases. 

Q. (By Mr. CARPENTER.) Does that indicate $1,500 in money or 
$1,500 in value in the package? 

A. I cannot answer that question. 

Q. You cannot tell? 

A. I cannot tell what it contains. 

Q. You receive it as a package and the company becomes responsi- 
ble for the amount marked upon it? 

A. Yes, sir. 

7 oes your rates of charges of course depend on the valne of the 
package 

A. On the value of the package. 


Re-examined by Mr. Manager MCMAHON. 


Q. State whether the money 8 that are delivered to you as 
money packages proper come forward in a separate safe from other 
express packages. 
Q. e do. T 
. A separate way-bill accompanies the separate safe? 
A. What we call 8 wae dl 
By Mr. CARPENTER: 


Q. But whether it is money or something else you are not required 
to know and you do not know? 


A. We do not know. ; 

Q. You do not know that it contains anything except brown paper? 

A. Not from my own knowledge, only from what is marked on the 
outside of the package. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. I will say to the gentlemen that if they 
desire us to be put to the trouble, we can identify all these way-bills 
as being written by the witness. 

ENTER. We do not want to put you to any trouble 
whatever. 

Mr. Manager McMAHON. Is it conceded that he will testify to 

? 


that 
Mr. CARPENTER. Draw up the stipulation you want me to sign 
en 5 will do it. I have stated over and over again that it is con- 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The witness is discharged. 


E. V. SMALLEY sworn and examined. 
By Mr. Manager McMaHon: 


Question. Where do you now reside? 

Answer. In Philadelphia, 

Q. What is your present occupation ? 

A. I am a journalist. 

Q. For what newspaper do you write ? 

A. For the New York Tribune. 

Q. How long have you been in that position ? 

A. Six or seven years, I think, connected with the Tribune. 

Q. In 1872 where were you located? 

A. In Washington. 

Q. What iy ees of the correspondence of the New York Tri- 
bune did you have; the whole or any particular department ? 

A. Mainly matters connected with the House of Representatives; 
the proceedings of the House. 

Q. How about military affairs? 

A. I cannot say that I had charge of that department, but most of 
the dispatches on that subject were written by me. 

Q. What position did you hold as well to any committee in the 
House that year? 

A. I was at that time clerk of the Military Committee of the House. 

Q. Do you remember an article that appeared in the New York 
Tribune making certain charges in igh to the tradership at Fort 
Sill—say, February 15, 16, or 17, 1872 

A. Yes; I wrote a dispatch, I think, on the 15th of February, 1872, 
on that subject. 

Q. Have you looked at that article ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you remember the article! 

A. I remember the article. 

Q. From whom did you obtain the information upon which those 
charges were made. 

Mr.CARPENTER. That we object to. A ar journalist is not 
bound to furnish any authority whatever for his statements. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON, That is his privilege. 

Mr. CARPENTER. And therefore you should not violate it by 
asking him where he got his information. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. If that is the only ground we waive 
the question. (To the witness.) After the article appeared in the 
New York Tribune, state whether any action was taken by the Sec- 
retary of War in to it, and what that was? Did any papers 
come to you out of the usual course of business ? 

A. No papers came tome, The order that bas been referred to im 
this trial upon the subject of post-traders was sent to our office to 
Mr. White, who was in charge of the office. I saw the order that 
evening. 

Q. (By Manager McManon.) What order do you refer to now, the 
order of March 25 or the letter to General Grierson ? : 

A. I refer to the order of March 25. 

Q. Do you remember of General Hazen having testified before the 
Military Committee? 

A. Ido. 

Q. Do you remember as a fact that his testimony as given before 
the Military Committee was reported in the New York Tribune? 

Mr. CARPENTER. I object to that. Produce the Tribune. That 
is the best evidence. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. I do not propose to prove its contents. 
I only ask as a matter of fact; but I waive the question’ to get along 
more speedily. (To the 8 Did General Belknap know that 
you were a correspondent of the New York Tribune here 

A. I have no doubt that he did. 

Q. (By Mr. Manager McManon.) Did he seek any interview with 
you in segard to the publication of this article of the 15th of Febru- 
ary, 1872 

A. No; I do not think he sought any interview on the subject. 

Q. Did you have any conversation with him? 

A. I have been reminded to-day of a circumstance which I had for- 
gotten: That on one occasion, being at the War Department on some 
other business—I think committee business—General Belknap invited 
me to ride up to the Capitol in his carriage and at that time the sub- 
ject was mentioned, I think, but it had nearly escaped my mind. 

Q. Now, state what took place between you at that time? 
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A. I cannot state the conversation. There were two other persons 


in the carri one I think the chief clerk of the War Department, 
and I remember the circumstance chiefly not from any conversation 
but from the fact that the carriage was very small and two of the 
gentlemen were very large, and we had some apprehension that we 
should not get up Capitol Hill. 

Q. Was this article in the New York Tribune the subject of con- 
versation ? 

A. 1 cannot testify positively to the conversation. I think some 
reference was made to it. 

Q. Was any inquiry made of you in regard to the authorship of 
the article? 

A. I think not. 

Q. Was any inquiry made of you with a view to looking after the 
abuses of this matter, as to where you got your information, where 
it came from? 

A. I have no recollection. 

Q. About how many days was it after this article had appeared in 
the Tribune? 1 

A. I think it must have been a week or two. I think it was shortly 
before the order of March 25 was issued. 

Q. You remember the fact, I believe, that General Hazen was a wit- 
ness = the Military Committee? 

A. I do, 

Q. Where did the Secretary of War go at that time you were riding 
toward the Capitol? 

A. He came to the Capitol; we all got out in front of the Senate 
wing, I think. 

Q. Did he go before the Military Committee that day! 

A. I think not. 

Mr. M McMAHON. That is all. 

The PRE ENT pee tempore. Do counsel desire to put any ques- 
tions to the witness 

Mr. CARPENTER. We do, if anything has been testified to by this 
witness; but we do not understand that anything has been, ` 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. We sometimes miss it. 

Mr. CARPENTER. I will act on my own assumption that there 
has not been anything proved, and I will not cross-examine, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The witness is excused. 


LEONARD WHITNEY sworn and examined. 
By Mr. Manager MCMAHON: 
Question. What is your occupation ? 
Answer. I am manager for the Western Union bern dig am Company. 
Q. How many years have you oceupied that position 
A. Some four or five years; since 1571. 
Q. Have you been subpoenaed to bring with you the telegrams - 


ing between Washington and New York and between Caleb P, 
aaa W. W. Belknap 

A. Yes, sir, 

Q. Have you made search for those telegrams ! 

A. I have. 


Q. How far back have you the telegrams ? 
A. Only as far back as June, 1873. 
Q. Why have you no others 
A. They have been destroyed in the re; course of our business. 
Q. moter your usual custom in the office in regard to keeping old 
‘dispatches 
** Our rule has been to retain dispatches for two years. After that 
Oe Sow op 21 kage and hat dispatch have fro 
. Now open your and see w ispatches you have from 
Washington to New York, passing between Mr. Marsh or R. G. Carey 
& Co. and W. W. senate G 
A. Before I do so I wish to state that I cannot produce these tele- 
grams unless I am required to do so by the court; and I respectfully 
submit to the court that they are privileged communications, and I 
ought not to be required to produce them. 
e Manager Mc. ON. The court can settle that question very 
shortly. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will submit the question 
to the Senate, Shall the witness produce the t 
The gusara was decided in the affirmative. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The witness will produce the tele- 


grams, 

Mr. SHERMAN. I ask the Chair if counsel will not be expected to 
Peet fan particular te called for ? 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. I will state to the Senator that we have 
been unable to see them and know what they are. We have certain 
dates about which we have particularly inquired; but the witness 
would no more show them to us as individuals than he would to the 
Pena except on the vote of the Senate, and we do not know what 

e has. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The questions will disclose what is wanted, I sup- 


pose. 

Mr. Menager McMAHON. Yes, sir, 

Mr. CARPENTER. If the witness has any telegrams signed by 
Belknap, they are competent evidence. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. There may be some that may have been 
delivered to Belknap. 


cun CARPENTER. That would not make them evidence against 
nap. 

Q. (By Mr. Manager McManon.) Have you the dispatches ar- 
ranged in order! 

A. In chronological order. 

Q. I want you first to take the dispatches ing between Wash- 
ington and New York, and those that do not apply to them to lay 
aside. 

A. The dispatches are all in chronological order, no matter between 
what points tli¢y pass. 

Q. I cannot help that; just lay them aside. 

Do you want me to separate them? 

Q. Yes, sir. I can give you, to start on, a date, about November 1, 
1870. Look at that time. 

A. I have no dispatches further back than 1873. 

Q. From what date—in June, 1873? 

A. The first is dated June 10. 

Q. What is that dispatch? 

A. It is a skeleton of a dispatch addressed to General Belknap, and 
signed Henry A. Taylor. 

Q. We do not care abont that. Now pass to the date of November 
3, 1873, and see if you have a dispatch of that date? 

A. I have. 

Q. What is that dispatch; from whom to whom f 

A. It is addressed to Hon. George H. Pendleton, New York Hotel, 
New York, signed W. W. Belknap. 

Q. Look at that. [Handing a paper to the witness.] I do ‘not 
care for the other one; it has no connection with this case. What is 
that dispatch which I show you? 

A. This is a skeleton of a dispatch received on November 3, to W. 
W. Belknap, signed C. P. Marsh. 

Q. Sent from New York on what date? 

A. November 3, 1873. 

Mr. CARPENTER. That is not offered in evidence, of course. ' 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. Not the dispatch itself; simply the fact 
that the dispatch eee: 

Mr. CARPENTER. I should like to see it. [The dispatch was 
handed to Mr. CARPENTER. ] 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON, (to the witness.) Turn now 

Mr. CARPENTER. One moment. Let me ask a question about this. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. Certainly. 

Q. (By Mr. CARPENTER.) Do you know of your own knowledge 
anything about this. 

A. I know that it is a skeleton kept on our files of a message re- 
ceived by the printing instrument, the printed copy of which was 
delivexed. 

_ Q. Whose handwriting is this? 
A. That is the writing of the clerk in the operating-room. 

Q. Do you not know anything about it yourself? 

A. I did not receive it myself. 

Q. You do not know anything about it except that yon found it? 

A. Only I know that it is on our files in the regular course of busi- 
ness. 

Q. You do not know whether what it says is true or not? 

A. It does not say anything. 

Q. What does it amount to in zonr opinion? 

A. Ishould have to explain. e original message was received 
on our printing instrument 

Q. Do you know that of your own knowledge, or do you only as- 
sume that it is all right because you find it in the office in your usual 
course of business? s 

A. I did not receive the m I know as manager of the office 
that this is the regular skeleton copy of such a message. 

That is to say, if a m had come through, you think that 
skeleton wonld have been kept? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And it might have been put there if it had not come through? 

A. si sir; it could not haye been. 


Q. y? 

A. Only by deliberate 8 on the part of the clerk. 

Q. Deliberate design on the of the clerk could have put it 
there withont a m You did not receive it; you did not know 
an ing about tle deliberate design of the clerk? 

0. 

Mr. CARPENTER. I object. 

Q. (By Mr. Manager Mc. 
do you know! 

A. I cannot say in whose handwriting it is. I am not sure whether 
we have the clerk now in the office; but I think we have. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. Keep that; put it aside, and when you 
go home 1 evening, mark on it the clerk’s name in whose hand- 
writing it is. 

Mr. 5 Then you do not consider it as offered at 
present 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. We do not offer that 8 (To 
the witness.) Now look at the date of about the or 10th of 
April, 1874. 

A. I have one of April 9 and one of April 10. 

Q. (By Mr. McManon.) Did they pass between General 
Belknap and R. G. Carey & Co. or C. P. Marsh? 


ON.) In whose handwriting is that; 
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A. No, sir. 

Q. Let me see them and I can tell better. We do not want to get 
into your secrets. [The dispatches were handed to and examined by 
the manager.] I do not care about that. Now look at the date of Oc- 
tober 8 or 9, 1874. 

A. I have a message here, but I am unable to say whether the date 
is the 9th or 19th. 

Q. Let me see it, and I will see whether it bears on the case. [The 
dispatch was handed to the manager and examined by him.] I do not 
care about that. Now look about the date of May 24 or 25, 1875. 

A. Ihave one of May 25, 1875. 

Q. Let me see it. [The dispatch was handed to and examined by 
the manager.] I do not care about that. Now look at the date of 
November 7 or 8, 1875. 

A. I have one of November 7. 

Q. Let me see it before arity BY [Dispatch handed to and ex- 
amined by the manager.] That I do not care about. What I want 
from you are the dispatches, if you have any, orskeletons, that passed 
between New York and Washington between W. W. Belknap and R. 
G. Carey & Co., or Caleb P. Marsh. i 

A. I shall have to look for them. 

Q. Look them over and come back on Monday, making search in 
the mean time. [Handing papers to the witness.] Look at these 
four papers and see whether they passed through your office. These 
are dispatches, but I donot want to introduce them all now. I want 
them identified. Did these pass through your office? 

A. [After examining.) I presume they did. 

Q. In whose handwriting are they! 

A. These two I should say are in the handwriting of Mr. Belknap. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. I offer them in evidence. 

Q. (By Mr. CARPENTER.) How did they come out of your office. 

A. I presume they were produced in answer to a subpena before 
the Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. I offer these, and ask that they be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

WASHINGTON, February 20, 1874. 

To C. P. MARSH, 


Care of Herter Bros., 877 Broadway, N. Y.: 
Letter by mail to-day. You must come. 
WM. W. BELKNAP. 


755 Washingt B. G. it 31, 1875. 
. O., Ma 
To C. P. Marsh, $ 
Caro 120 Front street, New York: 
Leavo here Tuesday evening. Will be at St. James Hotel, Wednesday. 
WM. W. BELKNAP. 


Q. (By Mr. Manager McManon.) Identify the others at present as 
having passed through your office and been produced; I do not care 
to use them now. 

9 1 dispatches were identified by the witness and marked. ] 

Q ese dispatches did pass through your office ? 

es, sir. 

Mr. CARPENTER. What dispatches are those? 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. The other two. We simply have them 
identified now. (To the witness.) On Monday, Mr. Whitney, you 
will have the dispatches assorted and select those passing between 
Caleb P. Marsh or R. G. Carey & Co., of New York, and W. W. Bel- 
pe ae the city of Washington. 

The Witness. Is that all for to-day ? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Are the counsel through ? 

Mr. CARPENTER. I understand that the rs dismiss him 
until Monday and propose to go on with him then. We shall reserve 
our c ion till they are through. 


WILLIAM T. BARNARD sworn and examined. 
By Mr. Manager MCMAHON : 


Question. What position do you occupy? 

Answer. I am a clerk in the War Department. 

Q. What relation did you sustain to Mr. Belknap when he was Sec- 
. Part of the time T was h 

art of the time I was his private secretary. 

For how long? Give the dates. mess 
From April 1, 1873, until his resignation. 
we were his confidential clerk, were you not? 

es, sir. 
You had charge of his letter-books as well? 

A. I had e e of his private letter-books, except those relating to 
r panio 2 5 business. 4 1 ore nage 1 25 AD 

N what season o e year does the generall 0 

his = to West Point? 4 ped 7 

A. He generally goes there about the 27th or 28th of May. 

Q. About how long does he remain ? 

A. Generally about ten days. 

Q. Were you ever with the Secretary of War at West Point? 

A. Yes, sir, on several occasions. 

Q. In what months? 

A. I think each time in June. 

Q. The early part of June or the latter part of June? 

A. The early part of June. 

Q. Were you there with him in June, 1872? 


Q. 
À. 
Q. 
À. 
Q. 


A. I think I was. 
Q. Did you go with him from Washington to New York? 
A. That I do not recollect. 
pes Were you attending at West Point by virtue of your relation to 
m 


A. I was attending by virtue of my relation to the War Department 
as chief of the Military Academy division at that time. 

Q. Do you remember the fact that he was there in June, 1872? 

A. I am quite positive of it. 

Q. About how long did he stay that year, 18727 

A. That I cannot tell vou. 

Q. About how long did the exercises last? 

A. They generally close about the 15th of June. 

Q. Who was at West Point of the acquaintance of Mr. Belknap at 
that particular time besides you? 

A. I do not know who his acquaintances were. 

Q. Were Mr. Marsh and his wife there? 

A. Mr, and Mrs. Marsh were at West Point in 1872 or 1873; I will 
not say which. 

Q. Were they there at the time Mrs. Bower was there? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Were they there together before they made their trip to Europe f 

A. I think so. 

55 * you remember at what season they went to Europe, 1872 or 

1873 
A. I do not. 
Q. 1 long did Mr. Marsh and his wife remain at West Point 


en 
A. That I do not remember. 


Q. A day or two days? 
A. Mrs. remained longer; Mr. Marsh came up occasionally, 
I believe. 


Q. Came up from New York City ? 

A. From New York, 

Q. About how many times during that period did Mr. Marsh come 
up from New York City ? 

A. I cannot tell you. I took no notice of his movements. 

Q. Was he engaged in business in New York at that time? 

A. I understood so. 


Q. That was in the early part of June, 18721 
A. The fore part of June, 1872 or 1873; I do not remember which 


year. 

Q. It was the same time that Mrs. Bower was there prior to their 
N Europe, whenever that was? 

Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you remember the fact that shortly after they had been there 

Dy ie they went to Europe together? 
I do not know that fact. 
e do you mean to say when you say you do not know that 


fact 

A. I heard that Mr. Bower and Mrs. Marsh went to Europe together, 
but 1 do not know it. 

Q. (By Mr. CARPENTER.) That is, you did not go? 

A. I did not go and did not see them start. 

Q. (By Mr. Manager McMauon.) Did you hear conversations be- 
fore they went to arope about the plan of going to Europe? 

A. I may have h conversations, but f cannot recollect them 
now. 

Q. I only want to refresh your recollection as to whether you do 
not know that they went to Europe, because the matter was talked 
of and arranged at West Point while you were there? 

A. I heard conversations about their going to Europe, I believe. 

Q. Were you there in June, 18731 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was Mr. Belknap there in 1873? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was that the year in which he delivered the address; he de- 
livered an address there upon one occasion ? 

A. I think he delivered the address to the graduating class every 
year that I was there. = 
Be e. you any recollection of what day the address was deliv- 

upon 

A. ge not at this time. 

Q oe it be about the second week in June generally ? 
sir. 

Q. He delivered the address at each time at West Point to the grad- 
uating class ? 

A. en I was there. 

Q. Which would come in the second week in June? 

A. About. 

Q. When you went through New York and stopped at New York, 
at what hotel did you put up? 

A. On one occasion I put up at the Fifth Avenue Hotel; on other 
occasion I put up at the St. James. 

Q. Where did General Belknap put up or stop? 

A. Ido not know where he always stopped; he stopped with me 
once at the St. James; I think, usually, at the Fifth Avenue. 

Q. Have you met Mr. Marsh in the War Department? 

X A. 3 in the War Department on one occasion, I be- 
ieve 
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Q. What date was that? 

A. I do not remember the date. 

Q. About what year? 

A. I think it was in 1874; it was the year that General Belknap 
made his southern inspection. 

Q. Had General Belknap just then returned from a tour to the 


southern s? 

A. Shortly before that. 

Q. Where did the interview take place between Mr. Marsh and 
General Belknap? 

A. In General Belknap’s ordinary office. 

Q. Were you present during the conversation? 

A. Not all of it; I came in and went out, I believe, during that 
ti 


3 


. Did you hear any of the conversation? 

. I may have heard a small portion of it. 

. What did Mr. Marsh come over to see the General about? 
That I do not know. 

Did you get no impression from hearing the conversation! 
None whatever. 

1 zo did not know what they were talking about ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Have you seen letters directed to the Secretary of War from 
Mr. Marsh? 

A. Only one. 

Q. What one was that! 

A. A letter that, I think, was read here to-day or yesterday. 

Q. What do you know about the private letters of a semi-official 
character that belonged to General Belknap being delivered to him 
about the time he went ont of office? 

A. By General Belknap’s direction, before he ceased to be Secretary 
of War, I put together all his private letters and private papers and 
his letter-books which were considered private, and a day or two after 
his resignation I took them to his house myself. 

Q. os you look through those letters to see on what subjects they 
were 

A. Not one. 

Q. You do not know what they referred to? 

A. Only from the fact that they were put in the books as they were 
received; I put them in the books myself; sometimes I had to answer 
those letters, and at other times I had not. 

Q. Were not these private or semi-official letters indexed ? 

A. It was my habit to index the books. 

Q. Was that delivered to the General as well? 

A. The index to the letters in each book was bound with the book. 

No cross-examination. 

Mr. McCREERY. Mr. President, it becomes my mournful duty this 
evening to ask a short legislative session of the Senate. I move that 
the Senate sitting as a court do now adjourn. 

The motion was a to; and (at four o’clock and forty-three 
minutes Ay m.) the Senate sitting for the trial of the impeachment 
adjourn 


OOO 
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MONDAY, July 10, 1876. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The hour of twelve o’clock having 
arrived, the legislative and executive business of the Senate will be 
suspended and the Senate will proceed to the consideration of the 
articles of impeachment exhibited by the House of Representatives 
against William W. Belknap. 

The usual is enti was made by the Sergeant-at-Arms. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The House of Representatives will 
be duly notified. 

Messrs. LyNDE, MCMAHON, JENKS, LAPHAM, and HOAR, of the man- 
agers on the part of the House of Representatives, appeared and were 
conducted to the seats assigned them. 

The respondent appeared with his counsel, Messrs. Blair, Black, 
and Carpenter. = 

The Secretary proceeded to read the journal of the proceedings of 
the Senate sitting on Saturday last for the trial of the impeachment 
of William W. Belknap. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I move that the further reading of the journal 
be dispensed with. 

The motion was agreed to. 

* 1 pro tempore. The Senate is ready to proceed with 

e tria 


WHITELAW REID sworn and examined. 


By Mr. Manager McManoN: 
Question. Where do you reside? 
Answer, In New York. 
Q. ih is and has been your occupation for the last five or ten 
ears 
j A. I am the editor of the New York Tribune. 
Q. Do you remember an article that was published in your paper 
— 1 in February, 1872, in regard to the Fort Sill matter ? 
I do. 


Q. Did that attract your attention at the time ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You can state now whether at any time, personally or by letter, 
the Secretary of War addressed you any communication to find out 
yonr anthority for the statements in that article? 

Mr. CARPENTER. We object to that. We do not see what ma- 
teriality that can have to anything in this case. 

Mr.Manager MCMAHON. Ishould like to hear the objection stated. 

Mr. CARPENTER, The objection is that it is wholly immaterial 
and irrelevant to this case. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. I will add to that question the words, 
“or anything in connection therewith.” 

I do not know whether the Senators have all heard the question 
that I pro to propound to Mr. Reid, and under the apprehension 
that they have not, I will repeat it and then state the purpose; and 
I think stating the question and the purpose together will furnish 
about all the argument that the question needs to entitle it to be ad- 
missible. I pnt the question to Mr. Reid, whether, after the appear- 
ance of the article in the New York Tribune which we have all heard 
read, any communication was made to him by the Secretary of War, 
either personally or by letter, in re; to the authorship of that 
article or the person responsible for its statements, or any communi- 
cation whatever in regard to that article. The answer of the wit- 
ness is of course not yet given. We do not know at this si of 
the objection whether the witness will say “yes” or will say “no;” 
and therefore the argument must be directed on the hypothesis that 
he may answer either way, and at this stage of the inquiry, if it is 
admissible in case he should answer either way, it is of course com- 
petent, and I think it is competen: no matter how it may be answered. 
Why? Here is an article charging the existence of a grievance at 
Fort Sill, the payment of a tribute by one man to another for being 
kept in the place. We have already called Mr. Smalley, who wrote 
the article, and proved by him that no inquiry was made of him as 
to the authorship of that article, and that there was no general 
conversation had in to it. We now propose to go to the head- 

uarters, to the fountain, and inquire whether anything was said to 
the editor of the paper in regard to this matter, and for this purpose 
I do not care what the answer may be. If the answer is “yes,” we 
desire the communication, whatever it may have been. Ifthe answer 
is “no,” our argument will be, in my judgment, equally strong, if not 
stronger, than it would be if we had the direct communication. 

Now, I will put it on the hypothesis that the witness will answer 
“ves.” Are we not entitled to know what the Secretary of War said 
when such a thing as this was published? I need not argue that 
question. Suppose now that he will answer “no;” are we not en- 
titled to a knowledge of the fact as we propose to prove it here, that, 
although these charges were publicly made in regard to the man 
ment of affairs at Fort Sill, the names having been given, the parties 
being specified, and one of the partiesspecified being, as we shall show, 
at that time an intimate personal friend of the Secretary of War, at no 
stage of the proceedings was any inquiry made by the Secretary of 
War from any peoo who would have any right to speak in regard 
to the source of the information of the facts stated in that commu- 
nication? We draw our ent from that, and [have noobjection to 
stating it. Our argument is this: that his conduct in that matter is 
the conduct of a guilty man; it is the conduct of a man who knows 
that the facts exist, of a man who knows all about the statements in 
the New York Tribune article, and he does not care to go to anybody 
to find out the authority. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Mr. President, the rule of course must be the 
same here as it would be in the trial of any criminal case in a conrt 
of law; and is this Senate to establish the rule that, as often asa 
newspaper contains a libel upon an individual, that individual must 
go and shoot the editor, or must sue Lim for libel, or demand his au- 
thority for the article, or stand convicted of the charge? That is 
the question. They pro to convict this man of everything said 
in that article because he did not go and make a row about it, be- 
cause he did not go and demand the authority upon which it was 
published, bring a libel suit, or shoot the editor. The man who is 
perfectly conscious of integrity in the matter never runs after such 
articles; at least there is no law that compels him to do so; and there 
is no law of presumption nst him if he refuses to do it. Ishould 
be surprised to see any judicial court establish such a rule, and I should 
be anxious and curious to see how many of the Senators now sitting 
in the view of the Chair would be on their way for about five hun- 
dred editors within the next twenty-four hours. If it is a good rule 
against the Secretary of War, it is a good rule against any publio man 
or any private citizen, and as often as any one of you, Senators, see 
a libel upon you in regard to any subject, you must “jump for” the 
editor or you confess your guilt. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. Let me put a question to you, Mr. Car- 
penter ; suppose the witness answers “yes.” He has not answered 
the question yet as to whether he held any communication. 

Mr. CARPENTER. The ma r has stated his object fully and 
frankly. He expects to show that Mr. Belknap did not say anything 
about it, and from that fact he says he will argue the conclusion that 
Mr. Belknap knew that the charges were true, and therefore did not 
want to pursue any man, did not want to know who the author was, 
oranything of the kind. The argument is just as strong that he 


knew it was all false as that he knew it all to be true; and the man 
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who sits undisturbed under a libel is as likely to be an innocent man 
as a guilty one. Junius once said a good thing 1 e to this 
precise point. Speaking of a certain man, he said that he was not 
only nice on the point of honor, but that he was absolutely sore. 
Mi. CONKLING. May we hear the question read ? 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The reporter will read the ques- 


tion. 
The Official Reporter read from his short-hand notes as follows: 


N 7 can state now whether at any time, personally or by letter, the Secretary 
of War addressed you any communication to find out your authority for the state- 
ments in that article or anything in connection therewith. 


Mr. EDMUNDS. May I ask a question of the managers without 
putting it in writing? I wish the managers to say whether the coun- 
sel on the other side has stated correctly the offer, which I did not 
hear, happening to be engaged at the moment, that what they expect 
to prove is that the Secretary of War did not address a communica- 
tion to the editor. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. Wee t to show that the Secretary 
of War in person did not, but that his next friend in this transaction 
probably did. 

Mr. CONKLING. Who was the next friend ? 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. He has already testified. 

Mr. CONKLING, I did not hear who it was. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. General McDowell. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Shall the interrogatory be admit- 
te 

The question was decided in the negative. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The objection is sustained. 

Q. (By Mr. Manager McManon.) Did you receive any communica- 
3 ma General McDowell in regard to this article in the New York 

ribune 

Mr. CARPENTER. To that we object. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. I simply want the fact; I do not ask 
for the letter, 

Mr. CARPENTER. I object to the question. 

K Manager MCMAHON. I propose to have General McDowell re- 
called. 

Mr. CARPENTER. I object to the question. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. Mr. President, I simply propose to show 
that at the time this thing occurred a communication was addressed, 
and to call for that and have it handed to me. Then I propose to 
have General McDowell recalled, and to refresh his recollection by 
the contents of that letter. I do not propose to offer it now. 

Mr. CARPENTER. The manager seems to want some information 
from the witness privately in regard to what he will do about some 
other witness. I have no objection to their retiring and having a 
consultation, but I object to the question propounded as evidence in 
this cause. 3 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. Let me ask the gentleman before he 
sits down, am I not entitled to prove a certain letter which I desire 
to use in the progress of this case, and to identify it as the letter 
jah Tas witness has received from a certain person in due course 

Mr. CARPENTER. If you want me to decide that question, Isay, 
as applied to this case, no. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. Then it is because you are counsel for 
the defendant in this particular case. 

Mr. CARPENTER. No; it is because I am a lawyer and talking 


law. 
The PRESIDENT ps tempore. The Chair will submit the question 
to the Senate: Shall the interrogatory be admitted ? 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. I ask to have the question reported. 

The Official Reporter read the question from his short-hand notes 
as follows: 
re Did pa receive any communication from General McDowell in regard to this 

cle in the New York Tribune 8 

Mr. CARPENTER. If any human being can tell how the answer 
to that, whether it be yes or no, is any evidence in this case, Ishould 
like to hear it stated. Weare not bound by anything that McDowell 
did. We are not bound by anything that he to do. 

head F pro tempore. Shall this interrogatory be ad- 
mi 

The question being put, there were on a division—ayes 22, noes 14; 
no quorum 8 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Let us have the yeas and nays. 

Mr. SHERMAN, Let us have another division. I did not vote. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Very well. If there is a quorum here, let us di- 
vide again. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will put the question 
again, if there be no objection. 

The question being again put, it was decided in the affirmative, 
there being on a division—ayes 23, noes 15. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The objection is overruled. 

Q. (By Mr. ee McManon.) Now state, Mr. Reid, whether you 
received in March, 1872, a communication from General McDowell in 
re 175 7 New York Tribune article? 

I did. 
Q. Have you the letter with you? 
A. I have it. 


Q. Please produce it, hand it to the Secretary, and let him mark it. 
[The witness produced the letter, and it was marked“ W. R. McD.”] 
Mr. Manager MCMAHON. That is all, Mr. Reid. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Do the counsel for the respondent 
desire to put any questions to the witness? 

Mr.CARPENTER. No,sir. Lask for the readingof twotelegrams, one 
from General Sherman and the other from General Sheridan, for the 
pu of making a suggestion to the court. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The telegrams will be reported. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


{Telegram.] 


Arms of Senate: 

General Sheridan telegraphs that he is summoned as a witness. You know that 
his presence at Chicago at this time is absolutely necessary. Human life d ds 
upon his wise action. Consult counsel and seo if you cannot take his d nat 
Chicago. If his presence be absolutely necessary, can it be deferred a few days? 
Advise me to-day if possible, as otherwise he may leave Chicago when 
there is absolutely needed. 


Mr. FRENCH, 


his presence 
W. T. SHERMAN, General. 


Telegram. 
J. R. Fresca, ; ; 


Sergeant-at-Arms, United States Senate, Washington : 

Your dispatch relative to my attendance as a witness at the impeachment trial 
has been received, and if necessary I will be in Washington Wednesday 3 
but I have so many things to do in connection with Indian matters on the front 
that I would be scarcely justified in leaving heroat this time under any circumstances. 
If arrangements could be made to take my testimony here the public interest would 
be benetited. cannot be done. 


Please let me know if this e 
P. H. SHERIDAN, 
Lieutenant-General. 


Mr. CARPENTER. In consequence of those telegrams, and not 
wishing to interrupt the public service unnecessarily, we have agreed, 
if the court Ti pm us to let it go upon the record, as follows: 

I. It is admit that Lieutenant-General Phil Sheridan would, if 

resent, testify to the good official character of the respondent while 
retary of War. 

II. That in regard to all the applications made for leave to sell 
liquors at the ora gb poss the matter was referred by the Secretary 
of War to him, and by him investigated and reported on, and his re- 
port in all cases was adopted by the Secretary of War. 

III. And that a part of a letter from him, Sheridan, to the Secre- 
tary of War dated March 29, 1872, may be read in evidence and that 
the same, and said admission, shall be taken and ed as testi- 
mony in this cause with the same effect as though General Sheridan 
had appeared and testified to the same effect. 

It is understood of course that all these different points are subject 
to the objection that they are irrelevant if the counsel on the other 
side chooses to raise that objection. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON, Or incompetent. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Or incompetent. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. We admit that he would be asked these 
questions and would answer in that way, provided they were compe- 
tent or material. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Exactly. 


CALEB P. Mars called and examined. 


By Mr. Manager MCMAHON: 


Question. Where do E now reside ? 

Answer. In New York. 

Q. How long have you resided there? 

A. About eight years. 

Q. State the business or the different kinds of business in which you 
have been engaged in New York oy since living there. 

A. I was for about four years in the furniture business, manufact- 
uring, and am now in the tea-importing business. 

Q. Were you conducting business in your own name or with other 
pamos; and, if so, give the name or names of the firms to which you 

onged. 

A. ar the furniture business the firm was Herter Brothers, and in 
the tea-importing business, in which I am now engaged, the firm is 
R. G. Carey & Co. 

Q. How long has the firm of R. G. Carey & Co. existed? 

A. Two years, and a little over. 

Q. Did you go out of the firm of Herter Brothers when you went 
into the firm of R. G. Carey & Co.? 

A. I did. 2 

Q. How long were you in the business of Herter Brothers? 

A. I should think four years. 

Q. Where did you reside before you lived in New York? 

A. In Cincinnati. 


Q. What business were you engaged in there, and with what firm? 


A. The hardware business—Tyler, Davidson & Co. 

Q. When did you first become acquainted with General W. W. Bel- 
knap, and where? 

A. It must have been in the summer of 1870. 

Q. Where? i 

A. In Washington. Ionly know, not by recollection, but by a letter 
that has been shown me. The first interview, if I may be allowed to 


explain 
Q. Presently we will come to that. Aside from that letter, what is 
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551 25 5 as to the first place at which you ever met General 
Belknap 

A. sone from my recollection being refreshed by that letter, you 
mean 
Q. Yes, sir. 

A. I should have said that the first time I saw him was at my house 
in September, 1870. 

Q. At what particular occasion was it that he was there at your 
house in September? 

A. His deceased wife and his present wife were at my honse spend- 
ing some time in September and he came there to take the two sisters 
to Washington. 

Q. And you think, aside from your recollection as refreshed by the 
letter, that was the first time you met him? 

A. I should have said so before seeing the letter. 

Q. Had you met him at Long Branch before he came up to your 
house ? 

A. I think not, 

Q. How long had you been acquainted with his second wife and 
his present wife before you became acquainted with him? 

A. I should say five or six years, perhaps seven; Iam not certain. 

Q. How well acquainted had you been with them? Was it a casual 
E pg sat or an intimate acquaintance? 

It was rather a casual acquaintance with the deceased Mrs. Bel- 
knap, but an intimate acquaintance with the present Mrs. Belknap, 

Q. Where have you kept your money account in New York City in 
the last six or eight years? 

A. In the National Bank of Commerce. 

Q. Of New York? 

A. Of New York. 

Q. ve to last December state whether you had sent to the Secre- 
tary of War at Washington City different sums of money, in the first 
part of that time quarterly, and in the latter part of it semi-annually ; 
aud if so, state how much you sent to him, how you sent it, and give 
us the facts connected therewith. 

A. 8 is 80 long 275 1 8 rae know 4 1 an snape it. 

5 in at this of it: whether from, say, November, „up 
88 1875, soap sums of money to the Secretary of War? 

A. After November, 1870, up to December, 1875, I sent sums by ex- 
press to the Seeretary of War. 

Q. Sums by express? 

A. Sums of money by express. 

Q 1228 send sums of money by certificate of deposit also ? 

I did. 

Q. Have you any distinct recollection as to how many occasions 

you — the money by express and how many by a certificate of de- 
it 

PE I have not. I have only a general recollection ; but I should 

say oftener by express. 

Q. State whether at other times you paid the Secretary of War 


mone nally. 
A. 1 Ad, one or more times. 
Where? 


Q. re 

A. In New York. 

Q. When you paid himin New York did = pay himin bank-bills, 
or in checks, or in certificates, or in what 

A. In bank-notes, I think, always. ; 

Q. What was generally the amount of those payments that you 
made to him? 

Mr. CARPENTER. The witness has said nothing about any pay- 
ments. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. He says he has paid sums of money. 

Mr. CARPENTER. He says he has sent sums of money to the Sec- 
retary of War. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. Weshall not quarrel about it; we need 
not call it a payment. (To the witness.) what amount were the 
sums of money that you delivered to him, by express or by certifi- 
cates, or in person, generally ? 

A. Idid not deliver the money to him; I delivered it to the express 
company. 

Q. It is the same thing. 

A. Generally $1,500, I should say. 

Q. Was it in regular or irregular installments ? 

A. For the first year and a half or two years, I think it was quarterly. 

Q. How much quarterly? 

A. Fifteen hundred dollars. 

Q. After that how much? 

A. The same amount, semi-annually. 

Q. [Handing the certificates of deposit produced by Richard King.] 
Look at these certificates of deposit and say whether they are papers 
that through your hand. 

A. They have my indorsement. 

Q. To whom did you indorse them? 

A. My indorsement is: 

Pay to the order of W. W. > 

: re C. P. MARSH. 


Q. How did you transmit these certificates of deposit to him? 

A. I think by mail, 

Q. When you sent money to him by express, state whether you did 
it upon your own motion or by direction from him. 


A. By direction from him usually ; I do not know but always, and 
yet I am not certain. 

Q. State whether you have any of the letters that passed between 
you and him. 

A. I have not. 

Q. Any of the telegrams? 

A. I have not. 

Q. What became of your letters? 

A. It was my habit to 11113 

Q. State now, generally, whether you have any letters at all 
which you received at any time in the last six years from General 
Belknap. 

A. I have not. 

Q. Give us, then, about the wording of one of those letters di- 
rao you to send money to him by express. 

A. His letters? 

Q. Yes, sir; give us about the substance of one of his letters. 

Mr. CARPENTER. The witness has not said thai he ever had any 
such letters. I think you had better not lead this witness. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. No; Ithinkhehassaidit. I will 
the question, there being a misapprehension. (To the witness.) When 
you sent money by express how was it that you selected the express 
as the mode of forwarding the money to hin? 

A. When I had money to send to him it was my habit to write to 
him and ask him how it should be sent. ’ 

Q. (By Mr. Manager McMauon.) What answer would you re- 
ceive 

A. He would tell me how to forward it. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON, (to the counsel for the respondents.) 
Gentlemen, we have served a notice upon you to produce the letters 
which have passed between these parties, and, of course, we are ready 
now to receive them, or to offer evidence of their contents. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Where is the notice? 

[Mr. Manager MCMAHON handed a paper to Mr. Carpenter.] 

Mr. CARPENTER. This notice, as far as it calls for letters tonch- 
ing the management of affairs at Fort Sill, calls for what were oflicial 
letters, and may be fonnd at the War Department. We have no other 
letters called for by the notice. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON, With permission, Mr. President, I will 
ask the Secretary to read the notice. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Fourth. All letters, telegrams, and communications from said Caleb P. Marsh to 
you in regard to the intment of post-trader at Fort Sill or elsewhere. 

Allletters from said Marsh to you concerning the manag ement, conduct, or re- 
moval of the post-trader at Fort Sill. 

All letters or telegrams from said Marsh to you in any way connected with the 
forwarding to you of money, certificates of 8 drafts, &. 

All letters said Marsh to you informing you of the state of accounts be- 
tween him and yourself, particularly the letter informing him of a change in the 
ee the annual payment to be made to you by him some time in the spring 

The time covered by this notice is from June 1, 1870, to March 2, 1876, The dates 
more particularly referred to are those specified in the seventeenth specification 
set forth in the fourth article of the impeachment articles filed against you. 

Q. (By Mr. Managot McManown.) State again, Mr. Marsh, as near as 
ou can recollect, the contents of the letter which you addressed to 
im in to the money that you had to forward to him. 

A. I would state that I had a remittance for him and would ask 
how I should send it. 

Mr. CARPENTER, (to Mr. Manager McManon.) Are you calling 
for the contents of any particular letter? 


Mr. Manager Mc ON. All the letters at the time of the ex- 
pe shipments and of the sending of the certificates of deposit by 
mail. ; 


Mr. 8 And the witness is to give the contents of all 
at once 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. I give him one sample. Proceed, Mr. 
Marsh, with your testimony. 

The Witness. I would simply write to him that I had a remittance 
for him and ask him—— 

Mr. CARPENTER. I submit that that is too general and too lead- 
ing. He should be confined to some specific letter and be asked to 
give the contents of it, and not asked in general as to what his habit 
was about writing the letters. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. Weshall not 1 5 about that. Iwill 
par a particular date. (To the witness.) Take the Ist of November, 

870, when it appears that a package was shipped, $1,500. What were | 
the contents of that letter? | 

A. I do not remember at all. 

Q. (By Mr. Manager McManon.) Do you remember the contents 
of Dr particular letter that you sent to him; that is, the sub- 
stance 

A. I think that I have sometimes said,“ I have a remittance ”—— 

Mr. CARPENTER. That will not do. You may call his attention 
to a particular letter; then if we have it we will produce it; if we 
have not got it, you can 2 its contents, but you cannot call a wit- 
ness and 0 him over the general character of a correspondence ex- 
tending for years. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. I will put this preliminary question now, 
so that we may have the foundation all properly laid. (To the wit- 
ness.) Did you ever send him money by express unless he had re- 
quested you to doso? 
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A. Never unless he told me how to send it, if you call that a re- 
nest. 
= Q. (By Mr. Manager McManoy.) Did you ever send him money by 
express unless upon his direction? 

N I think not. 

Mr. CARPENTER. The last two questions have been asked and 
answered, but I protest against this method of examining the witness. 
There are reasons perfectly apparent to the counsel and to the court, 
why the rule of examination should be properly administered in this 
ease, andthe witness should not be led, and coaxed, and teased by ques- 
tions, as he has been all the way through. The counsel is perfectly 
competent to put proper questions to the witness, without suggesting 
to him in every instance what he wants him to say. It is not the 
proper way, and it is not a fair way. 

r. Manager MCMAHON. Mr. President, it seems to me, Senators, 
that I have, in putting the questions to this witness, been unusually 
fair. It may be that I may misapprehend the situation. I am not 
endeavoring to lead the witness. Iask him this question, a question 
that calls for what is admitted to be true,“ You have sent money to 
General Belknap.” I have not asked him upon what account, He 
answers“ Les.“ TI ask, “ Did 75 ever send him that money by ex- 
press,” of which we have proof seven times, “except upon his direc- 
tion!” He says “No.” He then swears as a witness in this court 
that each time he addressed a letter to your client who sits there. 
We cannot afford in the trial of a case before so august a tribunal as 
this, to take the honorable gentleman’s statement that no such let- 
ters are in existence in opposition to the oath of the witness who sits 
there. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Does he swear they are in existence? 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. He says they were delivered to your 
client, and if you do not produce them it is simply because they are 
destroyed; and if they were, as you say, official communications 
they had no business to be destroyed. 

Mr. CARPENTER. They are not destroyed; they are on file. You 
have got one of them already. 

The PRESIDENT pro tem Gentlemen will address the Chair. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON, What we desire to prove is this: We 
may call his attention to the particular date, but we go further and 
ask, Was there a general form in which you sent them, or was there 
any particular letter of which you may remember the substance? 
The idea is that we have got to go through these fourteen different 
occasions when money was sent, and if he does not remember the con- 
tents of a particular letter, therefore it is not competent to testify to 
the contents of all of them as to his best impression! I understand 
that the rules of evidence are based upon a knowledge of human na- 
ture, upon a knowledge of the infirmities of human nature, and that 
a witness who has transacted business of this kind, when the docu- 
ments are in the possession of the defendant, when he undertakes to 
state here the substance of their contents, is entitled to state it with- 
out saying that if was the contents of the letter of the Ist of Novem- 
ber or the Gth of October or the 9th of October, 1874. I think I have 
said all upon this question that the occasion demands. 

Mr, CARPENTFR. I have nothing to say in reply to what the 
manager says, All Lask is that the court will enforce the rule for 
examining this witness. We all know what is expected of this wit- 
ness. There is nothing secret about it. The fairest way would be to 
take Mr. Marsh to the beginning of this business and bring him down 
chronologically, and not hedge him in with little questions here and 
there and whenever he is led on with little answers then to snap 
upon him the narrow pange 

Mr. Manager HO. should like to inquire of the honorable 
counsel if he declines to produce any letters in response to our notice? 

Mr. CARPENTER, I have already stated, and repeat, that the 
only letters called for in the notice that we know anything about are 
official letters on file in the Department, one of which we produced 
at your request the other day. 

Mr. Manager HOAR. You can produce no letter in response to our 
notice except the one you refer to? 

Mr. CARPENTER. We cannot. It is not contumacious. We have 
not got them and never did have them. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON, That is a question. The witness says 
they were written, and they must either be in existence or they must 
have been destroyed. At this stage of the case that is the presump- 
tion of law. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question objected to will be 
read by the reporter, 

Mr. CARPENTER. We object to the manner, not to the particu- 
lar question, for that has already been answered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The managers will proceed. 

Q. (By Mr. Manager McManon.) Now give us the contents, as 
near as you can remember, or the substance, of one of these letters 
without fixing the date. ; 

Mr. CARPENTER. That we object to. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. That is the question I asked a while ago. 

Mr. CARPENTER, The rule is perfectly well settled that if an 
instrument is called for and not produced they may prove the con- 
tents of it. There is no doubt about that; but to ask the witness 
what was the general substance of letters, without regard to date, is 
not proving any instrument whatever. I deny that you can take a 
witness up here and pull a drag-net over the correspondence of busi- 


ness men for years and ask “what was the general purport of your 
correspondence?” That will not do. That is too indefinite. They 
will have to introduce the particular letter, and if they do not have 
it they must account for its loss, either by them or by us, and they 
may then prove the contents of that particular paper; but having 
shown that a particular paper is lost they cannot ask the witness 
upon the general tenor of all these letters without regard to their 
date. When the question was put distinctly to this witness as to 
what were the contents of the letter which accompanied the first re- 
mittance, he said he did not remember. Now, if there is any other 
particular letter which they can locate in the mind of the witness 
and prove by him its contents, that of course is not objected to; but 
the question, “what is the general substance of letters,” without re- 
gard to their dates, is not proving a particular paper, it is prov- 
ing at large what was the substance of a general correspondence. 
That cannot be done. You must prove it by introducing every letter 
by itself. If you have not got the letter, then you must account for 
its loss and prove its contents, not by proviug what was the general 
tenor of forty papers. It is for the court to say what the general 
tenor of them is, after they know each letter, and we are to have the 
substance of each letter as near as the witness ean give it. 

12 5 PRESIDENT pro tempore. Shall this interrogatory be ad- 
mit 

Mr. CONKLING. I should like to inquire, if it is in order, whether 
it is the purpose of the managers, after the witness answers the ques- 
tion, to have him proceed and fix the date or leave it generally some 
date that he does not know? 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. I propose, of course, after getting the 
contents to fix the date if he can; and, failing upon that, I propose 
to ask him further whether the letters were of a general class, simi- 
lar in their character, with no distinct variation in the terms con- 
tained therein. 

Mr.EDMUNDS. May Lask the manager a question without reduc- 
ing it to writing? I should like to inquire whether this Det a | is 
intended to apply to any period of time before the first date fixed or 
after the last one? 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. No, sir; only within the dates fixed in 
the articles. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is, Shall thisinterrog- 
atory be admitted! 

The question was determined in the affirmative. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. Now answer the question, Mr. Marsh. 

The question was read by the reporter, as follows: 

Q. Now give us the contents, as near as you can remember, or the substance, of 
one of these letters, without the dato 

A. I have addressed him in this way on more than one occasion, I 
think, but I cannot fix any dates: “I have a remittance for you from 
the S. W.“ meaning the Southwest. “What shall I do with it?” 

Q. (By Mr. e McManon.) After you had dispatched a let- 
ter like that, what letter would you get in return? Give us the con- 
tents of one of his letters that you can remember. 

Mr. CARPENTER. I want formally to make the same objection. 
I suppose, of course, it will be overruled; but I want to make the 
same point here as upon the former question. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will take it as the sense 
of the Senate that the objection is overruled, 

Q. (By Mr. Manager McMauon.) Give us now the substance of 
one or more of his letters in reply to such a communication from you. 

A. His replies were simply directions how to forward the money, as 
near as I can remember, è 

Q. When did you destroy these various letters that you had re- 
ceived from the Secretary of War? At what particular time ? 

A. It was never my habit to keep them. 

Q. Is it not your habitas a business man to keep letters containing 
directions how to forward money ? 

A. — might have kept them for a few days possibly; I do not re- 
member, 

Q. Now state whether, after you would forward the money by ex- 
press, you would communicate with the Secretary of War; and, if so, 
what inclosure, if any, you would send to him. 

Mr. CARPENTER, I want to object again. The question is, what 
you would do after you had done so and so; no date, no time, no par- 
ticular. I want at least that it shall appear on the record that fob: 


jected. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Shall this question be admitted? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore put the question, and declared that 
the noes appeared to prevail. 

Several Santaia called for a division, 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. Ithink the managers may remove the 
objection by changing the form of the question. We withdraw it and 
put it in a different shape. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is withdrawn. 

Q. (By Mr. Manager MCMAHON.) State whether, aftershipping the 
ee to him by express, you informed him of that fact; and, if so, 

ow. 

Mr. CARPENTER. To that question we object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made. The Chair will 
put the question on admitting the interrogatory. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. I ask for the yeas and nays on 
this question; I think it is a very important one, whether we are to 
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trust to the treacherous memory of a witness about transactions that 
transpired years ago. I think it is a very dangerous question, and I 
should like to have it decided by the Senate by the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Debate is not in order. The Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania calls for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on admitting the 
interrogatory. 

The qnestion was decided in the affirmative. 

Mr Manager MCMAHON. Now answer the question, Mr. Marsh. 

The Wirness. It was my custom, I think invariably, to send him 
the express receipt when I sent a remittance. 

Q. (By . McMauon.) How was that express receipt sent? 

A. By mail. 

Q. State whether you received any reply; and, if so, in what shape. 

Mr. CARPENTER. No particular time I understand is alluded to? 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. It is as to all these express matters. 

Mr. CARPENTER. That we object to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Counsel objects. The Chair will 
submit the question to the Senate. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. We are speaking about the express ship- 
ments alone. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Shall the interrogatory be admitted ? 

The question was decided in the affirmative, 

The PRESIDENT tempore. The objection is overruled. -The 
witness will auswer the question. 

The Wrryess. I have received from him the express receipt which 
I had sent him, indorsed on the back simply „O. K.” I may have 
received acknowledgments in other forms, but I do not remember 
that form. 

Q. (By Mr. Manager McManon.) When you delivered the money 
to the express company, at what office in New York City did you de- 
liver it for shipment to Washington City ? 

A. As far as I can recollect, the Adams Express. 

Q. What number in Broadway? Do you remember? 

A. Ido not; the down-town office. 

Q. How far from Wall street ? 

A. It is close by. 

Q. That is called“ the down-town office!“ 

A. Yes, sir; the head office. 

Q. In whose name as consignor were these shipments made from 
New York to Washington City by you? 

A. In my own name, except in, I should say, two or three cases 
when I sent the money in the name of R. G. Carey & Co. I cannot 
tell how many cases; but I think two or three, 

Q. You have referred now to one of your letters. “ I have a remit- 
tance for you from the S. W.,“ meaning, as you say, the Sonthwest. 

Mr. CARPENTER. I do not understand that he has said any such 
thing. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. 0, yes. - 

Mr. CARPENTER. He says he would generally say, not referrin 
to any one letter as counsel says, “I have a remittance from the S. W. 
Now counsel puts in his mouth as to one particular letter 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. I would rather have it that way if you 
insist on it. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Have it any way you please; but do not mis- 
lead the witness about it. 

Q. (By Mr. Manager McManon.) You stated that you generally in- 
formed him in these letters that you had a remittance for him from 
the “S.W.?” 

655 I do not know that that was general. Ihave done that several 
times. 

Q. State whether yon ever had any other business transactions 
with the Secretary of War except the transactions that you refer to 
as “from the 8. W.” 

Mr. CARPENTER. That gives nobody any information of what 
transactions are referred to by the managers. There may be such a 
complete understanding between the manager and the witness that 
they understand it, but not having been admitted to that conference 
I do not know what transactions he is referring to by the question. 
I have heard nothing about any transactions in the Southwest yet. 

Mr. Manager Mc ON. We cannot get everything in at once. 
We are endeavoring to do it as expeditiously and conveniently for 
the court as possible ; but sometimes one man must go through the 
door before the other, and one fact must get in ahead of the other 
necessarily. 

Mr. CARPENTER, The trouble is that you are not putting any- 
thing through the door. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON, That is for the court to decide. The 
question that I put to the witness is this: Did you have any other 
business transactions with the Secretary of War except this that you 
referred to by the name of “S. W.,“ the Southwest? 

Mr. CARPENTER. If anybody knows what that means, I do not. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. The witness knows, and I am endeav- 
oring to get the truth out of him. The reference to the Southwest 
meant something, I suppose, and I want to find out now whether that 
was on the same account, “from the Southwest ;” and then, if you 
will give me time and opportunity, I will show just what “the South- 
west” is; but I must have time. 

Mr. CARPENTER. The manager says he wants to get at the 


transactions that took place in the Southwest. We have heard 
nothing about any transactions in the Southwest; we have heard 
about remittances of money from New York here accompanied by 
certain letters. Now, he puts a question—and I would not be cap- 
tious abont the mere form of the question if I did not think it was 
substantial here—I understand from the managers proceeding here 
that he is endeavoring to avoid the transaction itself and to stick in 
the bark. If this isa straightforward, honest witness, indorsed by the 
House of Representatives, why do they not push him right into deep 
water and let us know what the facts are? 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. I will simply say to the honorable gen- 
tleman that I think we are examining this witness on this side, and 
however limited our information may be upon the matter we under- 
stand probably how to put the case in evidence. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Counsel objects to the question. The 
question will be repeated. 

Mr. CARPENTER. I withdraw the objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The objection is withdrawn. 

The question was read to the witness, as follows: 

Q. State whether you ever had any other business transactions with the Secre- 
tary of War except the transactions that you refer to as “from the S. W.” 

A. I never had any business transactions with him except sending 
him money, that I remember now. 

Q. (By Mr. Manager McManon.) Money from what quarter? 

A. Money that came to me from Fort Sill. 

Q. In what part of the country is Fort Sill located ? 

A. I should say generally in the Sonthwest. 

Q. Is Fort Sill the place to which you referred by using the let- 
ters “S. W.” 

A. It was. 

Q. I nnderstand yon to say that when you forwarded the express 
receipts the Secretary would return them to you indorsed “ O. K.” 

A. Sometimes, 

Q. Do you remember any letter in which he made any inquiry as to 
what the meaning of „S. W.“ was in these letters of yours? 

A. I do not. 

Q. Take these certificates, again, [handing certificates of deposit 
produced by Richard King.] Have you any recollection about the 
giving of any one of these particular certiticates, of the occasion 
why it was pas into a certificate and not into money sent by express ? 

A. I should say it was according to General Belknap’s directions. 

Q. Do you remember any particular reason assigned, if there was 
any, in any letter to you? 

A. I do not. 

Q. I notice that upon the 9th of October, 1874, instead of issuing 
one certificate for $1,500 the bank issned two to you, one for $700, 
Canar for $800. Have you any recollection about the division of 
that 

A. I have not. 

Q. They are of the same date, 

A. So Lsee. 

Q. One of them appears to have been indorsed to his wife and the 
oe seems to have passed through the hands of“ Horace S. Leland 
& Co. 

A. It is not his wife. 

Q. Who is “Anna M. Belknap ?” 

A. I do not know. 

Q. Not his wife? 

A. Not his wife. 

Q. What are the initials of General Belknap’s present wife ? 

A. I think “A, T.” 

Q. Haye you any information as to who “Anna M. Belknap is?” 

A. I have not. 

Q. When you inclosed one of these certificates of deposit to him, 
state what was the substance of the letter which you did send to him 
accompanying the certificate. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Mr. President, I want to submit whether that 
should not be confined to some particular certificate? 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. That is the express question exactly. 

Mr. CARPENTER. I do not understand it so. I understand the 
question is what you would have done. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. No. 

Mr. CAR TER. Let the question be read. 

The eee was read by the Official Reporter, as follows: 

“Q. When you inclosed one of these certificates of deposit to him, 
state what was the substance of the letter which you did send to him 
accompanying the certificate.” 

Mr. CARPENTER. I insist on knowing which particular certificate 
he refers to before ress the answer that he received, 

Mr, Manager MCMAHON. That is the identical question that has 
been settled by the Senate in the express matter. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair overrules the objection. 
The witness will answer the question. 

The Witness. I cannot state. 

Q. (By Mr. Manager MCMAHON.) Have you any recollection of the 
substance of any one of these letters? 

A. I have given the substance of some. 

Q. Yes, you have given the substance of the letters accompanying 
the express shipments. Now I want the substance of the letters ac- 
companying the certificates? 
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A. I do not distinguish them. 

Q. Do you mean to say that you generally made the same state- 
ment to him in a letter inclosing these, as you would when youshipped 
the money to him by express? 

A. I should say so. 

Mr. CARPENTER. The question is whether you have any distinct 
recollection about it? 

The Wirnzss. No, sir; I have not. 

Q. (By Mr. Manager McManon.) Now, state to the court whether, 
when you sent these certificates forward by mail, you received any 
acknowledgment from him of their receipt. 

A. Ido not remember of any. Ishould say generally that he al- 
ways res rege . the receipt of remittances, That is my general 
recollection, but I do not remember any particular occasion. 

Q. After you became acquainted with General Belknap in 1870, 
state how intimate yon became with him and how well acquainted 
with him. 

A. Ihave never seen him very often; I cannot tell, it is so long ago. 

Q. What were the relations between you and him socially! 

A. They were very friendly. He has been at my house in New 
York. That is years ago, not recently; not for the last two or three 

EATS. 
7 Q. Has he staid at your house over night? 

A. I could not say that he ever did positively. He may have done 
80. 

Q. Have you visited him at his house in Washington? 

A. You mean socially? 

Q. Yes, sir. 

A. On one occasion only, I believe. 

Q. Do you remember at what time of the year the West Point com- 
mencement is held? 

A. I do not. 

Q. Do you remember being at West Point with Mrs. Marsh at any 
time when General Belknap was there ? 

A. I think I was, but I would not swear to it positively. 

Q. What year do you think that was in? 

A. It must have been three or four years ago. 

Q. In what year did your wife go to Europe? 

A. Eighteen hundred and seventy-two, I thivk. 

Q. Does that refresh your recollection now as to the time that she 
was at West Point? 

A. It may have been that year, but I am not positive. 

Q. Who went with her to Europe at the time that she went? 

A. Mrs. Bower. 

Q. The present wife of the Secretary? 

A. Yes, sir. 

. Have you a recollection of being at West Point at the time Gen- 
eral Belknap was there, immediately prior to your wife and Mrs. Bower 
going to Europe? 

A. I have not. I have a recollection of being at West Point when 
they were there. 

Q Were you at West Point more than once? 

A. I do not remember. 

Q. Have you been there at a time General Belknap was there, since 
your wife returned from Europe ? 

A. I should say no; but I am not positive. 

Q. 2 you do remember being there once some years ago? 

A. Ido. 


a Pare you a recollection of your wife staying there for several 
weeks 

A. No, not several weeks. 

Q. How long a time! 

A. Icannot tell. I think she was there for perhaps a week or two; 
I am not at all certain of the time. 

Q. How long did you remain at the visit you made? 

A. I think a day or two at a time, perhaps. Iam not certain even 
abont that. 

Q. State whether you went there, when you went up, more than 
once; or whether you went up, made one visit, and did not return? 

A. I cannot tell you positively ; but probably I was back and forth 
more than once. 

Q. You have stated that you paid General Belknap money in New 
York. About how many times in New York? : 

= I should say one or more times; I cannot answer any more posi- 
tively. 

Q. When you did not send him the money by express or send him 
a certificate of deposit, where did you pay what was coming to him? 

Mr. CARPENTER. That we object to. We do not want an argu- 
ment on the question. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. I will put the question in this form: 
When you did not send the money by express or by certificate, how 
did you pay it? Do you object to that? 

Mr. CARPENTER. Itis a little better than the other. 

The Wirness. I think on one occasion I bought a Government 
bond. As far as I now remember, on all other occasions I gave him 
the money in New York in person. 

Q. B Mr. Manager MCMAHON.) In n? 
A. Ithink so. If there was any other mode I have forgotten it. 

Q. When you paid the money to him in person, did you take any 
receipt from him, or receive any receipt t 


A. I did not. 

Q. From what bank did you draw the money to ship to him to 
Washington City ? 

A. The bank where I kept my account—the National Bank of 
Commerce. 

Q. From what bank did you generally draw the money when you 
paid it to him in person? 

A. The same, I think, always. 

Q. State whether npon any one occasion you sent him money or 
delivered it to him without drawing a check upon your bank forthe 
amount ? 

A. I do not know that I have ever done so. It is possible, but I 
do not remember any such case. 

Q. Do you know H. T. Crosby, of the War Department ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Have you met him in New York City at any time ? 

A. I think he called at my house on one occasion to see General 
Belknap several years ago. 

Q. I referred to it for that purpose, to find out whether that re- 
freshed your recollection. He came to your house to see General 
Belknap who was stopping there at that time ? 

A. I think so. 

Q. When you delivered this money in person to General Belknap, 
state what conversation passed between you and him as to the source 
from which this money came, upon what accountit was? Just give us 
the conversation? 

Mr. CARPENTER. When and where? 

Sa Manager MCMAHON. On any one occasion that he remem- 


Ts. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Can you not come to some one occasion and 
give us that conversation! 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. I am looking for light as well as you. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Go on. 

The Wrrxxss. I do no not remember any conversation between us. 

Q. (By Mr. Manager McManon.) What did you say to him when 
you handed him the money? 

A. Nothing. 

Q. Did he take the money ? 

A. Always. 

Q. What did he say on taking the money? 

A. Nothing that I remember. 

Q. I want to know if he made any 1 in regard to the 
account upon which the money was paid? 

A. I do not remember that he ever did. 

Q. Did you ever make any explanation to him of the account upon 
which the inoney was paid? 

A. I do not remember that I ever did. 

Q. Did you and he ever have any settlement or comparison of 
books, or anything of that sort? 

A. Never. 

Q. You stated that the money was paid, at first $1,500 quarterly? 

Mr. CARPENTER. Ho has not said that money was paid at all. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. He delivered it to Belknap. 

Mr. CARPENTER. The manager understands perfectly well the 
use of words. A payment presupposes an obligation to be satisfied. 
Sending money to a man does not necessarily imply that there is any 
indebtedness whatever, and is not a payment. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. Laccept the criticism, but it is a nice 
one—a distinction between the payment of an obligation, and a 
present. 

Mr. CARPENTER. It is a very broad distinction on which human 
life may depend, and very well worth bearing in mind. 

Q. (By Mr. Manager McManon.) When yon delivered the money 
to him, as Mr. Carpenter wants it, you stated that you at first deliv- 
ered him $1.500 quarterly, and after the lapse of one and a half or 
two years $1,500 semi-annually. State now whether you failed to 
deliver to him exactly at the time the amount that you were to de- 
liver to him, and if so, why? 

A. The first sum sent was not sent—— 

Mr. CARP. ER. I want to object to that question, Mr. Presi- 
dent. It is as disagreeable to me to seem to eaptious about 
objections as it is disagreeable to the Senate to have me captious ; 
but the insidious manner in which the facts of this case are sought 
to be kept out of view, while some deductions and conclusions are 
forced in as their substitute, is, althongh very ingenious and very 
artful and very gradual, yet perfectly apparent: We ought to have 
the questions so put to the witness that he will understand and that 
we shall understand precisely what transaction is being referred to. 
Now you call his attention to no particular transaction at all; you 
do not name a place and do not fix a date; you do not determine any 
particular transaction ; and yet you are trying in that way to float 
him over all of them, when in the only instance in which you put the 
N direct you did not get what you wanted to get, and Isup 
that is the reason why the manager is now seeking to generalize. 
But it is an improper way, as I believe, to lead this witness. The 
manager knows perfectly well how to put the proper questions in a 
direct examination, not fix him between this bowlder and that rock, 
and lead him from step to step and over gulch and gulf, as he is doin 
by this method of examination. This is too big a thing to be play: 
on a small, mere game. Let us have it out; let us have the facts. 
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This is too big a court to be trifled with by that method of examina- 
tion. Here is a man put on the stand to swear to we all know what. 
Why do not they let him swear to it? Why do not they put him 
right straight forward and let us have these facts in their natural 
order, and not dragged out one after the other in this indirect and, 
as I think, ee way? 

Mr. Manager McMAHON. Mr. President, it is a matter of great 
deprivation to the Honse of Representatives, no doubt, that the able 
gentleman (and I say it in all seriousness and earnestness) does not 
sit here to conduct the case of the Government for it; but that is 
one of those accidents which we cannot prevent, for the simple rea- 
son that he fails to be a member of the House. The House has se- 
lected us to try this case; and while we concede to the gentleman 
(and we concede it honestly, not in any other except the fairest 
meaning) great ability in his 1 and a full understanding of 
all the points of law and a full knowl of all the details of prac- 
tice and a full aptitude in all the details of nisi prius trials, yet we 
most respectfully submit to the Senate that we, however humble, 
appear here trying this case on our side; and if the gentleman will 
but possess his sonl in patience for a little while the time will come 
when he can double this witness up all over four or five times with 
his unusual skill, and he can bring out all this truth that we are now so 
insidionsly suppressing. He can then make it appear that his client 
is innocent, and that all this that we are introducing as testimony 
has nothing whatever to do with this case. A little patience now, a 
li'tle of that which we have exercised, and the time will come when 
all these material facts in this case, all this hidden truth can be 
brought out in the full sunlight that we have had in the last three 
or four days. Now we propose, and we must be allowed that priv- 
ilege, to put the questions to the witness. I never knew that right 
interfered with before. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Well, Mr. President, I have had some little ex- 
perience in the trial of causes at nisi prius, as the gentleman says, by 
which I mean an examination into facts, and I never saw a case tried 
under those circumstances in which one of two things did not oceur: 
either the lawyer who examined his witness examined him properly, 
or the other lawyer, if he had any sense, objected to the improper 
questions put. Ido not understand that the House of Representa- 
tives comes here with any greater dignity than we do, not a particle, 
They are prosecutors, he is defendant; and he has as much right here 
at this tribunal as the whole aggregate House of Representatives. 
They have no more right to put au . question than we. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. Understand me; we do not claim the 
right to put an improper question. We claim the right to conduct 
the examination properly in the way that we see fit. 

Mr. CARPENTER. I will make an explanation to answer that, 
and say I do not claim to object to a proper question. That leaves 
us exactly where we started: Is this a proper question or not? That 
is all I wish to say about it. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Let the question be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question will be read by the 
reporter. 

he question was read from the Official Reporter's short-hand notes, 
as follows: 
When you deliv i t at first delivered 
LS GUSO chartaciyr and afver the AMAA af Soo nd E BANE ec two years §1,500 octal 
annually. State now whether you to deliver to him at the time the 
amount that you were to deliver to him; and, if so, why? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Shall this question be put? 

The question was decided in the affirmative. - 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The objection is overruled, and the 
question will be answered. 

The Witness. If I understand the question, I should say that it 
was my habit to send him money as soon as I heard from him, very 
soon after it was remitted to me. Is that the answer? 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON, Yes, sir; but the question goes further 
than that; Whether you paid him, say within the last year, $1,500 
semi-annually at the times that you had been in the habit of sending 
to him previously : 11 55 

A. It was my habit to send it to him soon after having received it; 
but those dates were somewhat irregular. 

Q. (By Mr. Manager McMauon.) In the last year state any irregu- 
23 about the dates and what amounts you delivered him in the 

t year. 

A. I think the last money I sent him was about half of $1,500. 

Q. About what time of the year did you send that, and what year? 

A. I should say it was last November, but I am not positive. 

Q. November, 1875? 

A. I should say so, but I am not positive. 

2 You had received about $1,500 from the Southwest? 

es, sir, 

Q. Of which you sent forward one-half? 

A. Yes, sir. 7 

Q. Did you deliver the other half at any subsequent date; and if 
80, to whom? 

A. I delivered it to Mrs. Belknap at the St. James Hotel, New 
York, I should say shortly betore Christmas. 

Q. Last Christmas? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How much did you deliver to her there ? 
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A. I should say it was the half of the remittance that came to me 
from Mr. Evans, probably from $700 to $750. 

Q. When you delivered this money to Mrs. Belknap, state whether 
you had had any previous communication with the Secretary of War 
concerning it? 

A. I think I wrote him, as was my custom, that I had a remittance, 
and I think his reply was to call and see his wife, that she would be 
at the St. James Hotel at suchadate. That is my recollection; Iam 


| not absolute about it. I think that is the fact. 


Q. Give us the substance of the letter you received from General 
Belknap again, as near as you can, the exact language, when you 
wrote to him last December that you had a remittance forhim. Give 
of sect the substance of his reply, or as near as you can the words of 

is reply. 

. May I be allowed to ask one question right 
ere 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. CARPENTER.) Have you any distinct recollection that 
you received any such letter? 

A, No, sir. 

Q. Then would it not be pretty difficult to give the contents of it? 
Do you now distinctly remember the cireumstance that you did re- 
ceive such a letter from Belknap telling you to go and see his wife? 

A. I do not know that I did—not positively. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Then it would be pretty difficult to give the 
contents of it, 

Q. (By Mr. Manager MCMAHON.) What is your best recollection 
as to whether you received a letter from him or not before you paid 
the money to his wife? 

Mr. CARPENTER. He says he has no distinct recollection. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. No,I beg your pardon. I ask what is 
his best recollection about it. 

Mr. BLAIR. We submit, Mr, President, that when the witness says 
that he does not recollect 1 such letter at all it is objec- 
tionable to ask the witness what his best recollection is of the con- 
tents of the letter which he says positively that he does not recollect 
having received. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON, Before the gentleman sits down a ques- 
tion may narrow this controversy. He has already testified 

Mr. LOGAN. Ask him the question again, and let us know just 
what he does say. 

The following question was read by the Official Reporter from his 
short-hand notes: 

Q. Give us the substance of the letter you received from General Belknap again, 
as near as you can, the exact when you wrote to him last December that 
you had a remittance for him, Give us now the substance of his reply, or, as near 
as you can, the words of his reply. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Having asked this witness if he distinctly 
recollects receiving such a letter, and he having said he does not, the 
question in substance now is, what would have been the contents of 
it if he had received it? 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON, I beg your pardon. Lask him now, what 
is his best recollection as to having received such a letter? 

Mr. CONKLING. Let him answer that. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The witness will answer that ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. Of course prior to paying the money to 
Mrs. Belknap. 

The Wirvyess. I shall have to make something of an explanation. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. Go ahead. 

The WIrNxss. When the remittance eame from Mr. Evans—the 
last half—I wrote General Belknap and he wrote me back to send 
the money to his wife, No. 2222 G street, but that letter miscarried. 
I did not hear from him for I guess two weeks, perhaps three, I do 
not remember exactly, and I wrote him again; and it was then, I 
think, that he told me to go and see his wife at the Saint James 
Hotel. I think he wrote me that; and while she was in New York 
the missent letter turned ap, which had the direction in it that I 
have stated, to send this money to No. 2222 G street. 

Q. (By Mr. Manager McManon.) Are these letters now in exist- 
ence or have they been destroyed ? 

A. That letter I gave to Mrs. Belknap. 

Q. Which one do you refer to now? 

A. The delayed letter. 

Q. What became of the other which came to you, the last one? 

A. That I destroyed, no doubt. I do not remember positively about 
ir; but it was my habit to do so. That is all I remember. 

Q. About what time of the year 1870 did you first become ac- 
quainted with John S. Evans? 

A. It must have been very early in October. 

Q. Have pon any points or memoranda by which you can fix the 
exact time 

A. Nothing nearer than the date of the contract. 

Q. About how long before you entered into the contract with him 
that you refer to was it that you met him? How many days before? 


A. I cannot say positively—four, five, six, or seven robably. 
Q. What business was Mr. Evans pursuing in the city of 87 5 


ton when you first met him? 
A. He told me he was there seeking 
Mr. CARPENTER. That will not do. 


Q. (By Mr. Manager McManon.) Where did Mr. Evans reside in 
washington City at that time? on 

A. I think he told me he resided—— 

Mr. CARPENTER. No matter what he told you. We object to 
any such conversation. 

8. (By Mr. Manager McManon.) How many interviews did you 
have with him before you made the contract referred to? 

A. I cannot tell you eg to y one or two, possibly three. 

Q. Did you go to see him first, or did he go to see you? 

A. I went to see him, I think. 

Q. How came you to go to see him—by whose direction? 

A. I think General Belknap’s or his wies, and I think it was the 
General himself who told me he was in the city. 

Q. What else did the General say! 

8 qae refers to my appointment as post- trader: 

. Yes, sir. 

A. My reply would not include the first conversation. 

Q. Iam ing now of what General Belknap said to you that 
led you to go and see Evans. 

A. He said he would appoint me to this place, post-trader at Fort 
Sill, I think, and he then told me that I had better go and see Mr. 
Evans; that he was in the city and an applicant for re-appointment; 
and that if I was to run the post myself I think he said I ought to 
make an ment with him to buy out his stock of goods and his 
5 it would not be fair to turn him out of his position 
without buying out his stock and buildings; it would ruin him, or 
something of that kind, and he would not consent to it. 

Q. You went to see Mr. Evans upon that? 

A. I did. 

Q on see Mr. Evans and make an arrangement with him! 


. Who gave you the information as to where he could be found! 

I think General Belknap himself. He might have told me the 

hotel or he might simply have said he was in the city and I searched 
for him; I do not remember, it is so long ago. 

Q. [Handing to the witness the agreement of October 8, 1870, be- 
tween himself and J. S. Evans, heretofore offered in evidence. ] Look 
at this before I ask any more questions and see if this is the agree- 
ment you subsequently entered into with Mr. Evans. Do you recog- 
nize — 5 signature? 

A. Yes, sir; I do. 

Q. Did Mr. Evans sign that paper with you? 


A. He did. 

Q. This ent was reduced to writing in New York City. State 
whether it was to before it was reduced to writing, and, if so, 
where. In other words, whether you came to any understanding in 
Washington before you went to New York City ? 

A. We came to an understanding as to the amount he was willing 
to pay, if I would allow him to hold the post and continue the busi- 
ness at Fort Sill. 

Q. In that connection, without further questions, give us all that 
paned between you and Mr. Evans prior to the execution of this 
contract, 

Mr. CARPENTER. That we object to, Mr. President. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. We haye no objection to the submission 
of the question to the Senate if there is no argument to be made. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will submit the question 
to the Senate. 

Mr. CARPENTER. The Senate, of course, will observe that this 
calls for a conversation between the witness and a third person, not 


in our with no pretense that we know anything about it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on e 
of the interrogatory. 

The 1 9 755 was decided in the negative. 

The PRESIDENT pro aes The objection is sustained. 

Q. (By Mr. Manager M ON.) Tou went to New York City and 
entered into this agreement? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. State whether after you came to an understanding with Mr. 


before you went to New York City f 

A. I think I did. 

Q. What between fad and him at that time! What did 
you say to the Secretary of War and what did he say to you? 

A. I think I asked him if he would appoint Mr. Evans in my place 
if I would withdraw in his favor. 

Q. What did he say? 

A. I think he assented. 

Q. Did you then go to New York? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you, after this agreement was executed, send any word to 
the Secretary of War? 

A. There seems to have been a letter read here, but I had forgot- 
ten all about it. 

Q. To whom was Mr. Evans’s commission as post-trader sent first 
bs he Secretary of War, or Adjutant-Gen or whereyer it came 

m 


A. Well, sir, from something that I have heard here I should have 


been led to suppose it was sent to me. 
Mr. CARPENTER. If you do not know, say so. 
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The Witness. I had forgotten. 

Q. (By Mr. Manager Mc on.) After this ment was exe- 
cuted between you and Mr. Evans, state how soon you received any 
money under it? 

A. i think in the following month. 

Q. Where did you deposit the moneys that you received from 
Evans; in what bank ? 

A. In the National Bank of Commerce, I think. 

Q. Have you the bank-book or anything to show the date at which 
you received the first $3,000 from Evans? 

A. Ihave not. 

. About how long did Evans continue to pay you 812,000 year 
or $3,000 a quarter ? 

Mr. C ENTER. He has not stated that he ever paid it. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. The agreement shows it. 

9 0 R. You have not offered the agreement in evi- 
nce. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. O, yes; it has been offered in evidence 
and read on a previous day. (To the witness.) How long was it that 
you received quarterly from Evans $3,000 under this ment? 

A. Ishould say perhaps eighteen months, more or less; I am not 
certain about the time. 

Q. What led to the reduction from $12,000 a year to $6,000 a year? 

A. Tt was mainly the complaints of Eyans and his partner, Mr. 
Fisher; and the publication of the Tribune article may have had 
something to do with it. 

Q. Do you refer now to the article that was read here in evidence 
the other day as from the New York Tribune ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. After that article appeared in the New York Tribune, what con- 
versation between you and General Belknap in regard to it? 

Mr. CARPENTER. Would it not be better and more in form to ask 
him if there ever was any conversation, and then to ask what it was? 

Mr. Manager Mc ON. It seems to me it amounts to the same 


thing. 

Mr CARPENTER. It seems to me it does not. You want to call 
the witness’s attention to the fact that there was one, you remind 
him of that, and then you put your other questions. I would rather 
it should come in the other order. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. I do not think I can accommodate the 
counsel in so small a matter as that. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Go ahead then. 

Q. (By Mr. Manager McManon.) What conversation, if any—I will 
put that in— between you and the Secretary of War in regard 
to that New York Tribune article? 

A. I think the next time I saw him—but how soon af ter it was I can- 
not say, I think it might have been one month, or it might have been 
four—he asked me if I had a contract with Evans, and I think I asked 
him who he thought was the cause of the articles appearing in the 
Tribune, who was the 8 At all events I think he told me 
who he thought was; whether in reply to a question of mine or not, 
I am not certain. 

Q. What name did he give? 

A. I think he gave the name of General Hazen, that he thought he 


Q. Where did this conversation occur? 
A. My impression is that it was in New York. 


Q. Do you remember the business that brought him over there at 
that time? 

A. I do not at all. 

Q. When he asked you whether you had a contract, what reply, if 
any, did you make ? 

I said I had. 

Q. Did he make any inquiry as to the terms of that contract ? 

A. Not that I remember. I think not. 

Q. What further conversation passed between you and him in 

to that contract 
. None that I remember. 


Q. Who made the first reference to the New York Tribune article! 

A. I cannot tell you positively. 

Q. What conversation, if any, passed between you in regard to the 
continuance of this contract between you and Evans? 

A. Not any that I remember. 

Q. Have you stated all now that occurred between you and General 
Belknap upon that occasion when you state that he asked you if you 
had a contract and you told him you had? 

A. It was this conversation about who was the author of the article 
in the New York Tribune? 

Q. Yes, sir. 

A. It seems to me that I said something to him that I had reduced 
the bonus at the fort from $12,000 to $6 It seems to me I said 
something of that kind. $ 

Q. What did he say in answer to that? 

A. I do not remember that he said anything. I would not swear 
to that as very positive recollection, but it is the best I have. 

Q. Why did you communicate that fact to him that you had re- 
duced it to $6,000? 

Mr. CARPENTER. He is not positive that he did. 

Mr. McMAHON. Buthe says that hethinks hedid. (To 
the witness.) Why did you communicate that fact to him? 
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A. It seemed to be a natural one to communicate. 

Q. (By Mr. Manager McManon.) Why? 

Mr. CARPENTER. I object to that. seemed to the witness 
to be natural to do, and why it seemed to be natural, cannot be proper 
testimony. 

Q. (By Mr. Manager MoManon.) Why did you communicate to 
him the fact that you had reduced the bonus at the fort from $12,000 
to $6,000 ? 

A. Because I had been sending him this amount of money. 

Q. Did General 5 8 7 know where these moneys came that 
you were sending to him 

Mr. CARPENTER. I object to that question. That calls for a 
conclusion, not for a fact. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. It is a square fact, I think. 

Mr. CARPENTER. I do not think it is. A conclusion may be drawn 
from a correspondence running through years, and a dozen conversa- 
tions; but it is a conclusion always. If you ask him what he told 
General Belknap, or what Belknap ever said to him, that calls for a 
fact; but to ask him whether he must have known sucha thing calls 
for conclusion. 

Mr. Manager McMAHON. I do not ask whether he must have 


known. 

Mr. CARPENTER. You may ask whether he knew it. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. I insist on the question. Did General 
Belknap at this time know where this money was coming from that 
was being paid to him? 

The PRESIDENT ek tempore. The Chair will submit the question 
to the Senate, shall this 1 admitted ? 

The question was decided in the affirmative. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON, Answer the question, Mr. Marsh. 

The question was read by the Official Reporter from his short-hand 
notes, as follows: 

Did General Belknap at this time know where the money was coming from 
u was being paid to him? 

A. I should say that I presume he did. 

Q. (By Mr. Manager McManon.) Had you had at that time any 
business transactions with him whatever, except the Fort Sill matter ? 

A. No, sir. 

Mr. CARPENTER. You have not shown any transaction between 
him and General Belknap. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. We have shown that this witness sent 
one-half the Fort Sill money to General Belknap. That is a trans- 
action. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Go ahead. 

Q. (By Mr. Manager McManon.) What is your answer to the 
question, whether you ever had any other business transactions or 
money transactions with General Belknap, except this Fort Sill or 
Southwest matter? 

A. I never had, to my recollection. 

Q. Where did all the money come from that you sent by express or 
certificate or that you delivered to General Belknap? From what 
source did it come 

A. It came from John S. Evans & Co, 

Q. What connection had it with this contract which we have 
offered in evidence? 

A. It was in fulfillment of the terms of the contract. 

Q. State now whether, up to the 1st of March, 1876, you had deliv- 
ered to Mr. Belknap, or sent to him, the half of all the money that 
you received from John S. Evans on account of this Fort Sill trans- 
action. 

A. I had, either to him or one or both of his wives. 

Q. oe how many occasions did you deliver money to his wife or 
wives 

A. I sent the first money that came to me from the fort, the half 
of it, to his first wife, now d 

Q. When was the second time? 

A. That was in December, 1875, about Christmas. 

x Thro they were the first and last payments f 

sir. 

Q. Did you make any other payment, or deliveries, or shipments 
except the first and last to his wives? 

A. Not that I remember. 

Q. How did you send the first at sows and about what time, to 
the second Mrs. Belknap, now dead 

A. It was in November, 1870. I sent it to her by express. 

Q. You have stated that you never sent money by express except 
Ht 8 5 Who directed you to send that money by express to Mrs. 

Aud as not think any one did. 

Q. How soon did you send it after you received it? 

A. Ishould say very soon; but I do not remember positively. 

Q. Did you send it by the same express company that you have 
spoken about, Adams Express? 

A. Lam not positive, it is so long ago. May I be allowed to explain? 

Mr. Manager Mo ON. Yes, sir. 

A. According to the express company's books—— ` 

Mr. CARPENTER. Never mind that. * 

cer ys McMAHON. The witness has a right to make the 

ation. 
According to the express company’s books as produced here, the 
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first remittance was sent to General Belknap. I have a very clear 
ee e that I sent the money to her. 
8 5 CARPENTER. Probably it is a mistake in the entry in the 

A. I do not know that it was. If I was called 3 7 5 explain it, 
I should say that inside of the pac addressed to him was another 
sealed package addressed to her with the money in it. I am sure I 
55 i sos to her. 3 Sh B 

(By Mr. Manager ON.) vou remember the day that 
the second Mrs. Belknap died? £ 

A. It was very late in December, 1870. 

Q. The 30th or 31st of December, was it not? 

A. About that date. 

Q. Do you not remember that on New Year's Day there was no ob- 
servance of the day here on account of her death? I refer to that to 
fix the time. 

A. I do not remember that fact. 

Q. It was about the last day of December, 1870? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How many children had General Belknap? 


A. By this wife one. 

Mr. BLACK. Do want to know about the rest? 

Mr. Manager Mc: ON. No, that is all I want. (To the wit- 
ee) He had one child. How old was it at the time its mother 

A. Icannot tell you. It was very young. 

Q. (By Mr. Manager MCMAHON.) How soon after the death of the 
mother did the child die ! 

A. I should say the following summer. 

Q. That would be in 1871? 

A. Yes, sir. Iam not positive abont that date. 

Q. Have you any recollection about the time that General Belknap 
married his present wife? 

A. No, sir; not Lee 

Q. In making your application for appointment as post-trader you 
filed a recommendation 

Mr. CARPENTER. Will not the m ask him whether he ever 
did make an application and how he did make it? 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. That has been proved already. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Then do not state it again. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. I am sey comi to the question. 
(To the witness.) You filed a recommendation. State whether you 
made any application to Senator SHERMAN for a recommendation! 

A. I did not personally. 

Q. Did you ever file any recommendation from Senator SHERMAN ? 

A. I do not remember, 

Q. You filed one, I believe the record shows, from Job Stevenson ? 

A. Yes, sir; but I had forgotten it. 

Mr. CARPENTER, Mr. Manager McManown.) Will you ask the 
witness who this Job Stevenson is? 

Q. (By Mr. Manager McManon.) Who was Hon. Job E. Stevenson! 

A. A member of Con, A member of the House from Cincin- 
nati. I do not know whether he was in the House at that time. 

Q. He had been a member? ; 

A. He had been a member; whether he was at that time or not, I 
am not certain. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. That is all for the present, I believe. 
We are through with the direct examination. 

Mr. CARP. ER. If the court please, with the permission of the 
managers, at this point I will ask the court for an attachment against 
Mr. Evans. He has been subpœnaed, as the record shows, and I be- 
lieve has not answered to his name at all. He is an important wit- 
ness for this defense, and we ask that an attachment may issue now 
and be put in the hands of the Sergeant-at-Arms before the next train 
leaves for New York. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. I ey desire to state in that connec- 
tion that Mr. Evans is an important witness for the prosecution, and 
has been subpoenaed and ordered here by telegraph on several occa- 
sions, and that an attachment would have been issued by the Gov- 
ernment for him if we had not the information that he had started on 
the 4th of July to be here. 

Mr. BLACK. Where from? 

Mr. r MCMAHON. From Fort Sill, our dispatch says. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to issuing the 


attachment? 

Mr. t JENKS. None. We want it. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. We make no objection to the issuing of 
the attachment, provided the proper foundation is laid. We do not 
wish to be held onsible for it. 


1 Mr. 3 The return of the Segeant-at-Arms shows that 
e Was su 
Mr. McMAHON. By telegraph. I do not know whether 


that would be held sufficient. 

Mr. CARPENTER. He is on the list of witnesses which Mr. Bel- 
knap asked to have mone 5 

Mr. SHERMAN. I for the reading of the return of the officer 
who made the service. 

Mr. CARPENTER. The subpena was denied to Mr. Belknap on 
the ground that Evans had already been subpœnaed by the Govern- 
ment. 
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McMAHON. And the Government in good faith has 
subpænaed him and desires his attendance. ; 
- The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will report the re- 


Mr. 


turn. 
The Curer CLERK. The return to the subpena to John S. Evans, 


made by the Sergeant-at-Arms, is in the following words: 
WASHINGTON, D. C., July 1, 1876. 


I made service of the within su Lette ig fewer ares to Be at cg 
John S. Evans, at Fort Sill, Indian tory, on the evening of the 22d day of June, 
1876. 


JOHN R. FRENCH, 
Sergeant-at-Arms United States Senate. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. I will state in addition that I have seen 
a dispatch in the t-at-Arms’ room from John S. Evans acknowl- 
edging the 3 of this subpœna. 

. CARP: R. On that we ask for an attachment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The counsel asks for an attach- 
ment. Shall it be granted? The Chair hears no objection. It is so 
ordered. 

Mr. CARPENTER. We want it placed in the hands of the Ser- 
geant-at-Arms at once, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. May I inquire of the Chair whether there was 
proof that Evans had been served ? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It was stated that there was an ac- 
knowledgment of his service by telegraph. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. _I move to reconsider that order. z 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the motion to 
reconsider. 

The motion to reconsider was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question now is on ordering 
the attachment, 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I should like to have the proof of service read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It has been read. The Secretary 
will read it again. 

Mr. MERRIMON, I ask counsel to state the ground on which they 
base their motion for this attachment. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Mr. President, I will state the facts of the case 
as I understand them. Mr. Evans is 1 by us as one of the 
most material witnesses for the defense. He was on the original list 
furnished by us to the Secretary upon which subpœnas were ordered 
by this court to issue. The pie authorities—I do not remember 
whether the Secretary or the Sergeant-at-Arms—declined to summon 
him for us; at all events the witnesses who had been subpenaed by 
the Government were not subpœnaed as for the defendant, of course 
to save the expense of a double subpœna, which was unnar 
but our request was for a . 1 for him to bring him here on the 
6th of July. The 3 that was issued was a telegraphic sub- 

a or a subpœna telegraphed over the wires to him which he ac- 
nowledges the receipt and service of by telegraph. I understand 
that that is the way in which all the witnesses at this trial have been 
subpenaed. I want to state in that connection that unless Mr. Evans 
is here when the case closes on the ba of the prosecution we shall 
be driven to appeal to the court to delay the trial till he can be here, 
For the purpose of avoiding that motion, which we shall be com- 
pelled to make 1 interrupted the managers, with their consent, a8 soon 
as I learned the fact that he was not here, to make this motion, so 
that no time may be lost by our neglect. We understand that he is 
to-day at Fort Sill. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I ask that the return of the Sergeant-at-Arms on 
the subpœna that contains the name of Evans be read, that we may 
see what is the official proof. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair so understood, and it has 
been sent for. 

Meantime may I inquire whether the counsel is right in saying that 
the service of subpœnas for this trial on witnesses at a distance 
has been made by telegraph? 

Mr. CARP. R. I understand so. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Not all, the Chair is informed by 
the Se t-at-Arms. 

Mr. ager LAPHAM. In no case, as I understand, except by a 
previous arrangement with the witnesses who have been here before 
one of the committees. 

Mr. CONKLING. Had this man been here? 


Mr. M LAPHAM. Yes, sir. 
Mr. CO G. So that you had his consent? 
Mr. Manager LAPHAM. I am not certain as to that. 


Mr. 1 SON. Mr. President, what has become of the sub- 
pœna 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is in the hands of one of the clerks, 
and has been sent for. It wassent out to have the attachment made 
ont. It will be here as soon as he can be reached. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I should like to inquire of the managers or 
counsel for the defense if there is any law to summon a witness by 
tele; h. Iam not aware of any. 

$; McMAHON. Mr. President, did I understand the 
Senator as making the inquiry of me or of the counsel f 

Mr. STEVEN ask the question of either side. I understood 
the witnesses to have been summoned by telegraph. I want to know 
whether that was a legal summons or not. 


Mr. Manager MCMAHON. I would state to the honorable Senator 
that the Government stands in a different position probably in this 
case from the defendant. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I was only speaking as to this gentleman ? 

Mr. 3 MoMAHON. This gentleman is in the category of all 
the other of the Government witnesses, except some few about the 
city. They had all been regularly subpoenaed before House commit- 
tees and had testified before House committees and were not finally 
discharged by the House committees, but ordered to go until further 
notified by telegraph; but of course that confers no power upon the 
Senate other than it may haye—— 

Mr. CONKLING. And this is one of those witnesses ? 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. Yes, sir. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is informed and will state 
that in all cases where telegraphic service occurred the parties re- 
sponded to the service by dispatch. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. We want to see the papers. We want the return 


of the Se t-at-Arms. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. A messenger has been dispatched 
for the pa 


r. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Cannot the trial go on in the mean time ? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That is left to the parties. 

Mr. SHERMAN. e reporter can read the return. 

Mr. CARPENTER. The reporter has the return in his minutes. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Ido not know that a service by dispatch would 
authorize an attachment. 

Mr. LOGAN. Iwish to make an inquiry. A few days ago a request 
was made for an attachment to issue against certain witnesses. I 
should like to know if that attachment was issued. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore The application was withdrawn. No 
such order was made. 

Mr. Manager JENKS. I ask unanimous consent to make a request 
that the attachment shall be issued, and then when the witness comes 
in if he were not regularly served itcan be found out by inquiring of 
him upon oath, and of course there would be no penalty, in pursuance 
of that attachment, inflicted. The process of attachment is only a 
means of bringing him in, and it would only amount in substance to 
a subpœna to appear forthwith, as in many cases we do have subpœ- 
nas issued to a forthwith and bring in the witness then and 
there. Now in lieu of that, as he has been served by subpæna over 
the wires and as he has acknowledged that fact, if he be brought here 
upon an attachment and it does not ap that he has been sub- 
pœnaed and had full notice, let it have the effect only of a subpana 
to appear forthwith; and in the event of his saying that he had no- 
= eee faba to appear and disregarded it, then he ought to 

an 


. CONKLING. The question I suggest is one of power. Have 
we power to attach a witness who has not been subpoenaed legally? 
By “legally” I mean as the law says he shall be. 

Mr. Manager JENKS. I should say you have not power to attach 
in the sense of punishment; but you have power to bring in; and 
the question as to whether that power has been rightly exercised 
may be determined by proof afterward. Then you can prove that 
you have issued your process and that you had power to issue it. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Have we the power to deprive witness of his liberty 
all the way from Fort Sill here if he has not committed any offense ? 

Mr. Manager JENKS. It would only have the effect of a subpena 
that he appear forthwith in that event. It is purely discretionary to 
punish or not punish. 

Mr. BLACK. The attachment is an order to arrest him, is it not, 
Mr. JENKS, and bring him here? 

Mr. Manager JENKS That was the ordinary process to bring in 
a suitor at the common law; but there was no ial harm done; 
it was merely to bring him into court. This is only as a matter of 
defense; the application comes from your own side. 

Mr. BLACK. From our side? 

Mr. Manager JENKS. From you. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I move that this subject be laid on the table for 
the time beng: : 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The return has been read by the 
Secretary; and the reporter can read it from his notes of what the 


Secretary read. 
Nr. EDMUNDS. Weshall get it presently. I move to lay the sub- 


ject on the table. 

The motion was to. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Mr. 8 do not know, after the thing 
is laid on the table, whether we shall have any rights over it again 


or not. We desire to state that if Mr. Evans is not here when the 
prosecution close their case, we shall be compelled to move for an 
ournment until such time as he can be produced. 
e PRESIDENT we tempore. The service is here now. 
Mr. CONKLING. t us hear it read. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to having the re- 
turn read? The Chair hears none, and it will be read. 


The Chief Clerk read as follows: 
N WASHINGTON, July 1, 1876. 
I made service of the within . — tel hing the same to the within-named 
F erritory e evening of the 22d day of June, 


JOHN R. FRENCH, 
Sergeant-at-Arms, United States Senate. 
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Mr. EDMUNDS. That is no service in point of law. 

Mr. CARPENTER. We have done everything in our power about 
that man. We have furnished his name as a witness, and the court 
has ordered him to be subpenaed. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. It is not your fault. 

Mr. CONKLING. I do not see that the connsel could do anything 
more. 

Mr. Manager HOAR. Isuppose he will be here; but I do not think 
it unreasonable to require the counsel to reduce to writing what they 


as se te prove by him. s 
r. EDMUNDS. I ask unanimous consent to move that a subpæna 
issne for John S. Evans, commanding him to ap forthwith. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Vermont moves 
that asubpmna be issued commanding Mr. Evans to appear here 
forthwith. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The order will be executed. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Now let us see if we cannot get that process 
served according to law. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. I would pate that the sou onder issue 
upon behalf of the defendant, because I wish any application for con- 
tinuance to be based upon their own ground, not upon ours. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. We are executing our own order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The direct examination of the wit- 
ness Marsh has been concluded. The counsel will proceed with the 
cross-examination. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Mr. President, the examination of this witness 
has been rather peculiar. He has been escorted around the case two 
or three times. He has at times been brought very near the border 
of it; but whether he has passed over the limit into anything that is 
material and whether he has testified to anything that we need con 
trovert in many particulars must depend upon a most critical exam- 
ination of the precise words which the manager and the witness, who 
have understood each other so well, have employed. I therefore ask 
(and the court will see that it is not at all for delay, but only for the 

urpose of having an opportunity to examine his testimony in print 
to-morrow) that we may be permitted to waive this afternoon the 
cross-examination of this witness and take it up to-morrow or at 
some subsequent stage of the trial. -i 

The PRESIDENT pro iempore. Is there objection to this course 
being pursued? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. Mr. Marsh, before you leave the stand 
I want to ask one question which I had really forgotten. (To Mr. 
Carpenter.) You have no objection to making the case complete for 
you, of course! 

Mr. CARPENTER. Certainly not. 


Cares P. Marsn’s examination continued. 


By Mr. Manager McManon: 


Q. When Mr. Evans wanted any favors or a 
War Department, state, if you have any know whether he made 
application to you or directly to the Secretary of War. 

r. CARPENTER. When he made application? There is no proof 
he ever did make i 

The Wirness. He has made application to me. 

15 (By * Manager MoMA u ON.) What did you do with those ap- 
plications 

A. It was my habit to forward them to the Secretary of War. 

Q. What would the Secretary of War do with his answer to the 
1 or applications? 

. Ido not know, Lam sure. Repeat the question, please, 

Q. After you had forwarded these applications or requests of Mr. 
Evans to the Secre of War, what notice, and how, would be 
taken of them by the Secretary of War? 

A. That was usually the last I would hear of them. 

Q. State whether upon any occasion the request was transmitted 
back through you? 

A. Ido not remember any. 

Q. Do you remember anything about any complaints being made 
at any time about the selling of spirituous liquors by Evans or the 
introduction of them into the Indian Territory ? 

A. I do not now remember. 

Q. Have you any recollection of pens consulted by the Secretary 
of War upon that question at any time 

A. I do not remember. 


Wit11am B. HAZEN sworn and examined. 


By Mr. Manager McManon: 

Question. General, you are in the Army? 

Answer. I am. 

Q. In what position ? 

A. I am a colonel of the Sixth Infantry and brevet major-general. 

Q. How long have you been colonel of that regiment ? 

A. Since 1868. 

Q. In 1870 where was it stationed ? 

A. In 1870 my régiment was stationed in the Indian Territory. 

Q. Was Fort Sill within pa lines? 

A. It wasin my command but a small portion of the time; but four 
companies of my regiment were stationed there. 


lications made to the 


Q. How long were four companies of your command stationed there 
and during what period of time ? 

A. They went in the spring of 1868, and I think they remained 
there for two or three years; I do not remember precisely. 

Q. Where were you stationed in, say, February, 1872? 

A. I was stationed at Fort Hays, Kansas. 

Q. Were any of your troops at that time at Fort Sill? 
ae I think they were. They were or had just been removed from 

ere, 

Q. Have you been personally to Fort Sill ? 

A. I have been. 
aes oe yon ever seen the contract between John S. Evans and 


A. I never have. 

Q. Were 5 at Fort Sill at any time between, say, July 1, 1870, and 
February 17, 1872? 

A. No. 

Q. Was Fort Sill under your command, do you say? 

A. Fort Sill was under my command for a very short time in 1869 
or 1870; perhaps it was in 1870. 

Q. What time of 1870? 

A. It was the latter part of 1870, and probably the first part of 1871. 

Q. Was your attention called at any time to the post-tradership at 
Fort Sill !. 

A. It was. 

Q. By whom? 0 f Š 

A. By a great many officers of my own regiment and of the Tenth 
Cavalry, but „ by Lieutenant Pratt of the Tenth Cavalry; 
and also I would say by Mr. Fisher, one of the members of the firm 
of Evans & Fisher, 
IR we your attention called to it officially as an officer of the 

y 

A. As an officer of the 2 

Q. Did you communicate these facts directly or indirectly to the 
nay ins 5! Committee of the House f 

A. I did. 

Mr. CARPENTER. One moment. We object to that. We under- 
8 that the method of communication in the Army is not through 

ongress. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. We shall find out about that. 

Mr. CARPENTER. We object to this question. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Do the managers insist upon it? 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. I will withdraw it for the present. 


The PRESIDENT pro ve. The question is withdrawn. 
Q. (By Mr. Man M ox.) Did you come on to Washington 
9 ee 3 18727 
id. 


Q. State, if you know, who furnished the information upon which 
the New York Tribune article was published. 

Mr. CARPENTER. That we object to. What can be the object 
of that testimony ? 

Mr .Manager MCMAHON. Of course the gentleman has a right to 
require me to state the object, and I will state it. From our own 
stand-point, assuming the testimony which we have already given to 
be correct, which we have a right to do, we have heretofore proven 
that the article in the New York Tribune was brought to the knowl- 
10 — General Belknap. We have to-day proven that General 
Be had ascertained that the authority for. those c was 
General Hazen, who had Fort Sill within his lines and who had 
troops stationed there. We have had from another source that Gen- 
eral Belknap was exceedingly indignant because these facts had been 
reported either to the Military Committee or to the newspapers. [Mr. 
Papeier shook his head.] I beg your pardon, gentlemen. Shaking 
of the head will not wipe ont the record. The record shows that Gen- 
eral Belknap was very indignant because General Hazen had repre- 
sented the facts to the Military Committee instead of representing 
the facts to him. 

Mr. CARPENTER. That is right, but that is not the way you 
stated it before. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. That is my statement, that he was in- 
dignant because General Hazen had represented it to a committee in- 
stead of to him. Now this is the inference we want to draw from it: 
There is no libel in the New York Tribune article upon Secretary 
Belknap; on the contrary, if you will read that article you will find 
that it expressly excludes the Secretary from cipation in this 
matter, and says that he knows nothing about it. It is no libel upon 
him in a newspaper, which is a subject upon which my friend is so 
sensitive, and upon which the counsel made the point, and very prop- 
erly, that a man should not every time run and see the author of a 
newspaper article; but here are e mt in this article, coming 
from an officer whose name is not given, but then at the bottom of 
it is stated that these charges are made on the authority of a high 
officer under the Government in the Army. Here is the Secretary of 
War not charged, not implicated, no libel pnt upon his character, no 
stain upon him, but a grievance, a monstrous grievance is called to 
his attention, one that demanded the immediate arm of the Govern- 
ment to remedy if it were true. While I submit to the decision that 
was made a while ago in regard to the testimony of Mr. Whitelaw Reid, 
and did not propose to argue it at that time, I say that it is the very 
highest kind of testimony upon a question like this, that when these 
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charges are made in a public newspaper, not against this tleman 
who is upon trial, but against certain other individuals, ot mblic 
attention is called to them, an extract from a letter quoted with 
quotation marks to indicate that it is an extract from an officer at 
that point, and then that is fathered by a leading officer in the 
Army—lI say we have aright to show, as we propose now to show, that 
instead of hunting up whether these things are true or not, instead 
of endeavoring as an officer of the Army to correct these evils, he 
cloaks them, does not inquire even when he knows the officer who is 
the authority for this statement, or the officer commanding this par- 
ticular post. He shuts his eye to the transaction and goes nowhere 
for information. He goes neither to Mr. Smalley, who wrote the ar- 
ticle, nor to Mr. Reid, who published it, nor to General Hazen, who 
was the authority for it; and, as we shall show hereafter, he neither 
goes to Evans nor to Caleb P. Marsh to learn anything abont it. 

Are there no inferences to be drawn from these facts? Is it not 


the best kind of testimony when we have got the iar case that 
we have here? Then what are pu relati Mr. tary, or what 
were your relations to this man? Was Mr. privately milking 


him and dividing with you and you knew it? The inference is 
almost irresistible that he was aware of all these facts. He knew 
that General Hazen was the man who was responsible for this state- 
ment, and yet he neither corrects the abuses nor calls upon General 
Hazen in any shape or form; but gentlemen on the other side seem 


to feel, and they hide themselves under that, that they are indignant. | ral 


He becomes gh fg“ because instead of the matter being repre- 
sented to him, the Secretary of War, it was represented to a Military 
Committee. The fact of the matter was known when it was repre- 
sented to the Military Committee and represented through the pub- 
lic press and represented to the Secretary of War; yet that sore, that 
di corruption, that cancer upon the body-politie was never 
probed into, never cut out, until finally it grew so rotten that it fell 
to pieces of its own accord, 

Mr. EDMUNDS, I should like to ask the managers a question, if I 
may do so. How can it make any difference if as is shown the re- 
spondent believed that General Hazen was the author of this article, 
or the informer, whether that belief was well-founded or ill-founded 
on the theory that you have presented? 

Mr. Manager Mc ON. I make no point as to its being well or 
ill founded. I simply ask the witness whether after it was pub- 
lished—and that is my whole point; if itis not good the question 
falls—and he was aware that General Hazen did inspire this article 
and was the authority for it, he made no inquiry from him as to 
whether it was true and upon what authority he based his statement. 

Mr, EDMUNDS. My inquiry is this; Mr. ident, if I may have 
unanimous consent to make it: It has been stated in the evidence 
that General Belknap believed that General Hazen was the originator 
or author of these charges. The point of the managers is that his 
taking no action to correct it, if he did take none, is a circumstance 
to be considered. If General Belknap did believe this to be true, 
how is it of any consequence for us to inquire whether General Hazen 
was in fact or not the author or as to the inference produced on the 
mind of the 3 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON: If the Senator will permit me to answer 
his question, if the Secre of War did not believe what to be true? 

115 EDMUNDS. That m was the author or orignator of the 
article. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. I think we do not still understand each 
other, because up pans is that if, as has been testified, the Secretary 
of War believed General Hazen to be the author of the article, it was 
his duty, having a responsible name for it, to make in of eral 
Hazen. We have pro to show that he made no inquiry of any- 
body else; that he did not make it of General Grierson, who was in 
command; that he did not make it of this man or that man who was 
authorized; and we want to close up the entire gap to show that he 
made 716 Se no person. 

Mr. BLACK. He did make inquiry of General Grierson. 


Mr. M: McMAHON. I beg your pardon; he did not ask in 
his letter to Mr. Grierson whether Evans was paying $12,000 to Marsh. 
i be asked except 


2 asked pretty much everything else that coul 
t. 

Mr. STEVENSON, May I ask the gentleman what the precise 
question is? 8 

Mr. McMAHON. We have had so much t that 

haps I have forgotten the exact question; but this is the point: I 

esire to ask the witness whether after this article was published 

General Belknap made any official or personal inquiry of kim in re- 
gard to the truth of the statements contained in it. 

Mr. Manager LAPHAM. The question objected to is whether Gen- 
eral Hazen furnished the information. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. I see the question that was put. It is 
possibly unimportant, and in that view I Will vary the question and 
we can consider the ar; ut as made on the next question. 

Mr. CARPENTER, That is, on your side? 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ç. ENTER: We have not made any ment. 

Q. (By Mr. erMcManon.) After the publication of the arti- 
cle in the New York Tribune, state whether the Secretary of War 
officially or otherwise made any inquiry of yon in regard to the truth 
of the statements contained in the article. 
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Mr. CARPENTER. That question we object to. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. I ask the court to consider my argu- 
ment as made on this question. 

Mr.CARPENTER. There isa little incident always running through 
this case. We cannot argue the question of admissibility without 
having a little more or less summing-up of the case. The precise 
question has been explained here; that is the mode of putting it. It 
is if Mr. Belknap thought that Hazen was the author of that article 
why did he not go to General Hazen? The testimony has alread 
shown that Belknap wasindignant at Hazen because he had violated 
the regulations of the Army and had not communicated what he pre- 
tended to know as a fact through the military channels, as it was his 
duty to do, but poured it out into the bosom of a con ional com- 
mittee. The testimony also shows that Belknap did go to work in- 
vestigating this matter through the proper channels. He wrote a 
letter to Grierson, who was in command of the post, and to Evans, 
and to others there, in regard to the matter. The letter of Mr. Grier- 
son nakie his report is on the 18th of February. It was received 
about ten days after that, and the order correcting the whole thing 
was made on the 25th of March. 

Is it possible that Mr. Belknap is to be condemned here because he 
did not select 3 method of investigation Which the 
managers wish he selected? He went to work regularly and ef- 
ficiently. He did not wish to imitate the irregular conduct of Gene- 
Hazen. Because Hazen had violated his duty and the regulations 
of the Army, it was not caine? ee Belknap should also violate 
his duty, nor was it necessary he should chase the newspaper 
or chase any co dent of a newspaper; but he set immedi- 
ately to work investigating through the regular military channels, 
where officers made their reports upon their character as officers and 
sha if they were untrue they co be court-martialed sd their un- 
truth; not anonymous 5 ence in newspapers, but regular 
official investigation, and on 25th of March the whole matter was 
cured by the order of that date. 

That is the state of facts. The question put to the witness is, did 
General Belknap go to you about this matter? They might as well 
call any other man in Washington and ask, “Did he go to you about 
it.” Belknap was under no obligation to go to General Hazen. He 
went through the channel to the commander of the post. 
General Hazen was not the commander of that post, and if General 
Hazen had known anything of irregularities there while he was in 
command of the post the regulations of war made it his duty to com- 
municate it through the military authorities, not through political 
and congressional channels, but to make it directly through the offi- 
cial military channels. Then it could be corrected according to the 
discipline of the Army. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will submit the question, 
Shall this in tory be admitted ? 

The question being put, there were on adivision—ayes 15, noes 15; 


no quorum voting. 
A EDMUNDS, Let us have the yeas and nays. 


Mr. ANTHONY. There is a quorum here. Let us have a further 
count. 
Mr. EDMUNDS. I yield to the suggestion of the Senator from 
Rhode Island. Let us take another division. 
Several Senators. Let the reporter read the question. 
The question was read, as follows: 
the Secretary of War, oficially or otnerwiee, made any inquiry of you in regard t 
1 ou 
0c i 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is, Shall this inter- 
rogatory be admitted ? 
e question was determined in the affirmative, there being on a 
division 19, noes 18. 


Q. (By Mr. Manager MCMAHON.) General, you will answer the 
question. 
A. He did not. 


Q. State whether you were in Washington City at any time after 
the publication of that article in the New York Tribune. 

A. I was here under subpena immediately after. 

. State what were the relations between you and the Secretary 

of War up to February, 1872. 

A. So far as I knew, they were perfectly Heats 

Q. Pea testified, I believe, before the Military Committee at that 
time 

A. I did. 

Q. How long did you remain in the eity of Washington? 

A. I was here four days in all. 

Q. Did you meet the 8 of War during that time? 

A. I think I did. li 

Q. There has been a criticism made upon your communicating this 
matter to the Military Committee instead of communicating it through 
the channels to the Secretary of War. State your views of 
that question. 

Mr. CARPENTER. We object to that. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. You asked that question of General 
McDowell. > 

Mr. CARPENTER. You propose tò swear down my argument. 
This witness’s opinion upon the proper construction of the rules and 
regulations of war, which are statutes of the United States, as to 
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what his duty would be, might swear our arguments away, and we 
should not stand a fair chance. 

Mr. Manager HOAR. Will the counsel allow me to ask him a ques- 
tion? Did not the learned counsel put this precise question rat ra 
eral McDowell? 

Mr. CARPENTER. And on your objection I withdrew it. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. I beg your pardon. The court allowed 
it to be put. 
Mr. CARPENTER. Very well. If that is so I can say nothing. 

The Witness. My testimony before the committee had nothing 

1 9 1 CARPENTER. Lou are not interrogated about that testimony 
at all. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. We do not care about that, but simply 
why you made the statement before the Military Committee ; that is, 
why you communicated the fact to them instead of communicating 
it to the Secretary of War? 

The Witness. The main points of my testimony had been com- 
municated several times through the military channels. It referred 
to the law of 1866 regarding the furnishing of these same stores by 
sutlers. 

Mr. CARPENTER. The witness is called on for an essay on one 
subject and he is giving an essay upon another subject. He was in- 
quired as to what his duty was in regard to communicating these 
facts through the military channels. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. Ithink the witness is entitled to a little 
fair treatment. 

Mr. CARPENTER. We are entitled to our objection. 

Several Senators. Let the question be read. 

The question was read from the reporter’s short-hand notes, as fol- 
lows: 
aalies Commitee insted of corniere e i tiroan the ee b . to 

omm: CR 10 © 
the pnt rg of War. State your view of that N 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Lobject to that question myself if counsel do not. 
Ido not think the time of the court ought to be wasted with that 
sort of evidence. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. I withdraw the question. (To the wit- 
ness.) State why you did not communicate these facts directly to 
the Secretary of War. 2 

A. The facts stated in my testimony had been communicated several 
times before. 

Q. (By Mr. Manager McManon.) How? 

A. By letters, official and otherwise, to the War Department; but 
they referred to different subjects. 

Mr. CARPENTER. One moment—— 

Q. (By Mr. Manager McManon.) Did they refer to the Fort Sill 
matter 

A. They did. They referred to that and all other matters stated 
about the farming out of post-traderships. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will state that when 
an objection is made the witness shall withhold his answer. 

Mr. CARPENTER. I want to know whose letters they were. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. I am examining the witness. (To the 
witness.) In these previous communications to the Secre of War 
had allusions been made to the relations between Evans and Marsh ? 

Mr. CARPENTER. I object to that. There is but one way that 
these matters can be brought before the Secretary of War. The law 
provides how they shall be brought before him. When complaint is 
made in regard to any of these matters, the subordinate officer must 
make his report to his next superior, and so on through all the chan- 
nels until it reaches some one who has the power to correct the abuse. 
That is the uniform course. Anything else is as much hearsay 
as a conversation between anybody else. An official report made by 
an officer in pursuance of law would come with force. It is at all 
events a report which the law requires an officer to make; but the 

neral talk and conversation, whether among officers and soldiers 
or laymen or citizens, makes no evidence here in this case. If there 
were any written Topor made, let us have them. They are in the 
War Department. t us know who made them, what they were 
made about, and then let us have the reports. They are a great deal 
better than General Hazen’s understanding of what they were. I do 
not understand him to have read one of them or that he knows the 
contents of one of them except from hearsay. 

Mr. Manager LAPHAM. Suppose the witness addressed to the 
Secretary of War directly a communication upon this subject in- 
stead of communicating to his superior officer or the officer next in 
command; would that make it any the less evidence in this case? 
The learned counsel talks about its being on file in the War Depart- 
ment. This is one of those semi-official communications which the 
defendant has appropriated to himself since his resignation. 

Mr. CARPENTER. That is a mistake. 

Mr. Manager LAPHAM, And we cannot get control of it. 

Mr. CARP. R. That is assumed. 

Mr. Manager LAPHAM. Sir, we have a right to assume that if it 
is not a regular communication made to the War Department and is 
not on file. ‘There is no such letter on file or in the archives of the 
Wat Department. If the letter was addressed to the Department 
upon this subject by the witness or by his direction, it is among the 
papers which the defendant has taken away from the War Depart- 
ment, which were there during his term of office, which were regu- 


uny indexed in a book kept for that p and he has both the 
book and the letters. We gave notice to produce them, it is true, 
and we shall be at liberty, if they are not produced, to prove by this 
witness that such letters were sent and e their contents orally 
by reason of their non-production. Surely this inquiry, it seems to 
me, Senators, is entirely proper anà legitimate by way of ascertain- 
ing what communication, if any, was made to the Secretary of War 
by the witness or by his di on. 

The PRESID pro tempore. The Chair is informed that there is 
a message to be submitted from the House of Representatives. If 
there be no objection the proceedings of the trial will be temporarily 
suspended for that purpose. 

A message was received from the House of Representatives. 

After which, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate resumes its session sit- 
ting for the trial of the EE pensar egy 

. CONKLING. May I inquire, if it is in order, whether these 

letters of which the witness has been speaking are letters written by 
him to the Secretary of War? I did not hear that part of his state- 
ment. 

Mr. CARPENTER. That is the point I have been trying to find 
out for an hour. 

Mr. Manager LAPHAM. It is just what we are trying to find ont. 


WILLIAM B. Hazen’s examination continued. 


Mr. CONKLING. Iwill ask, then, to have the question read that I 
may see whether it relates to communications made by the witness 
or communications that he has heard were made by somebody else. 

The question was read by the reporter from his short-hand notes, 
as follows: 

A In these previous communications to the Secretary of War had allusions been 
e to the relations between Evans and Marsh f 

Mr. CONKLING. [should like to know as one member of the court 
whether these communications referred to are communications from 
the witness or somebody else. If the Senate will allow me, I would 
ask this question. (To the witness.) Were the communications to 
which you have been referring communications by you or communi- 
cations that passed through you to the Secretary 

The WrrNESS. They were communications from me written officially. 
I will say here, in correction of what I said before, that perhaps they 
did not refer to the Fort Sill matter. They referred to the farmin 
out of post-traderships generally, but I will not say they refe 
age the post-trader at Fort Sill. 

Mr. CMAHON. We withdraw the question, then. That 
settles the controversy. That is, we withdraw the particular ques- 
tion we have put as to whether there was any reference in these let- 
ters to the relations existing between Evans and Marsh. 

Mr. CONKLING. The witness says he does not know that there 
was, 

a E Mr. Manager McManon.) Where were you in February, 


A. At Fort Hays, Kansas. 


Cross-examined by Mr. CARPENTER: 


Q. Did you in 1872 come before that Military Committee in obedi- 
oe 15 a 3 


Q. Issued by whom? 

A. Issued by the Sergeant-at-Arms of the House of Representatives. 

Q. Did you not propose to the committee or to somebody else to 
be examined u e es before you were sub ? 

A.I prop to give information in regard to the post-traderships 
before I was subpænaed. 

Q. To whom did you make that communication? 

A. I made that communication to General GARFIELD. 

Q. The chairman of the committee? 

A. He was not the chairman of the Military Committee then. He 
was my friend at home through whom I did nearly all my correspond- 
ence with Washington. 

Q. These letters which you speak of having sent about post-trader- 


ships, you say were official letters sent through the military channels? 
ich letters do you refer to? 
Q. The letters you have testified to. N 


A. I cannot remember whether they were official or semi-official. I 
do not remember about that. 

Q. I understood you to say just now that they were official letters. 
Do you want to correct that statement? 

A. I cannot say that they were technically official letters. 

Q. You were commander at Fort Hays? 

A. I was commander at Fort Hays. 

Q. What was the regular military channel for communications from 
you with the Secretary of War about a matter of official business ? 

A. Through the See ee of the Army. 

Q. At Washington 

A. At Washington. 

Q. Your letter, if it was official, would be received by the Adjutant- 
General, marked in his office, and be traceable all through the vari- 
ous channels? . 

A. I suppose it would; but it would not necessarily refer to this 
subject here, but it would refer to farming out post-traderships. 

Q. Have you any recollection about 8 letter? 


I have, very distinctly ? 
What is about the date of it! 

I cannot give the exact date. 

. How long was it written before you were examined before that 
itary Committee! 

. It was some time between 1866, when this business commenced, 
the business I testified about, the farming out of traderships. 

. The question is how long was your letter written to the 

War prior to your being examined before that committee ? 
Ido not remember. 

. Was it before? 

It was. 

Ho long, can you not tell? 

. I cannot 

. Can you not give us some idea, whether a month or two or a 
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think it was about six months or a year. 
id it go through the military channels? ‘ 
t was sent through the regular channels. Inever heard from it. 
Then would it not be indexed at the various headquarters? 
A. I have no doubt. 
Q. Willyou not state whereand at what placesit would be indexed? 
Give me an idea of the military route. 
A. It would be probably indexed in the office of the Adjutant-Gen- 
* eral of the Army. 
Q. What is the military channel from you? 
A. Directly to the Adjutant-General of the Army or it would go 
8 the headquarters of the military department. 
Q. Will you not explain to what places it would 
be tered, if you did write such a letter? 
first Fort Hays? 
A. It would go to Fort Leavenworth. 
Q. That was to General Pope? 
A. To General Pope. 
Q. Where from there! 
To General Sherman. 
Where was his office at that time? 


— 


where it would 
ere would it go 
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„And the Adjutant would send it to the Secretary of War? 


sir. 
ould it not go through Sheridan’s headquarters? r 
I do not think he was then commander. If Sheridan was in 
mand, it would go to him. 
. You do not think Sheridan was in command at that time? 
He may have been. 
. Fix the time as near as you can when you wrote this letter rec- 
ending the correction of all these general abuses. 
12 the letter was written in the last portion of 1871 or the 
0 é 
. Was General Sherman’s office at Washington at that time? 
It may have been. 

Q. Where was it? It might have been anywhere. You knew where 
your superior officers resided and had their headquarters. 

A. I think he was in Washington and General Sheridan was in 


8 
Q. you not know that his office was in Washington? 

A. Not without looking at the record. 

Q. You do not know that Sherman’s headquarters were in Wash- 
ington the last of 1870 and in 1871, and you do not know that Sheri- 
dan’s headquarters were at Chicago? 

7 88 reconsideration, I think they were. At that time I did 
not know. 
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Q a a division under the command of Sheridan. 
was. 
. In the Army under the command of Sherman. 
A. I was. 
Q 


Q 
Q raga 28 if you sent it, was indexed at all oe places. 

t was, if it did not miscarry ; but it is possible it was not an 
official letter. I do not remember distinctly as to its character. If 
it was not an official letter it would not be filed. 

Q. Let me ask you whether it was not your duty, if you became 
aware of any abuses at any posts within your command, to report 
them through the military channels to the ee of War? 

A. Yes; and I think I did it. 


A. Yes. 

Q. You think you did it? 

A. I think I did. 

Q. If you did, the letter would be indorsed in all these head- 
quarters? h 
It would, if it passed through them. 

Have you any reason to suspect that the letter miscarried ? 
A. No; but I never received a reply to it. 
Q. But you expect it was received through all these channels ? 
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A. I think so. 

Mr. CONKLING. I should like to understand it. Do letters go 
open to all these places to be seen? 

Mr. CARPENTER. Certainly; and reviewed. 

The Witness. If it was offlcial. If not official, it would not be so. 

Q. (By Mr. CARPENTER.) The letter would first have been seen by 
General Pope, next by General Sheridan, next by General Sherman, 
next by the Adjutant General, and then by the Secretary of War? 

A. It would, if official. 

Q. It would, if it was what you say you think it was? 

A. Yes; that is what we are talking about. 

Mr. CARPENTER. If the court please, I want to give notice to 
Crosby, a witness whom we have the i to cross-examine, the 
chief clerk of the War Department, to find the letter referred to by 
this witness and have it produced here to-morrow. Mr: Crosby is 
* and will = the see! i a sa 

Manager McManon. You might supplement that with a notice 
to your client if he happens to have it semi- officially to bring it out 
of the rte, ae it was that was taken from the Department. 

ARP 


Mr. It does not happen to be there. 
Mr. Man McMAHON. It might be. 
Mr. C It would not be. 


Mr. CONKLING. In this pause I to ask one or more questions. 
May I inquire whether such a letter going as this does through these 
several commanders receives from each one any indorsement either 
of approval or disapproval, or any other mark from him? (To the 
witziess.) If, for example, General Pope receives it, does he mark it 
s a A ” or “disapproved,” or does he put ay mark upon it? 

he PRESIDENT pro tempore. The witness will answer. 
@ thy Me cc He =) do pm he ar daa 
(By Mr. CoNKLING.) Does point of fact, do one 

A. Not necessarily. 

Q. What does he say, “received and forwarded ?” 

A. “Received and forwarded,” “approved” or “disapproved,” or 
whatever other mark he sees fit. 

Q. He puts some mark? 

A. He puts some mark. 

Q. (By Mr. CARPENTER.) Then that letter which you think you 
wrote communicated as much to General Pope, and to General Sheri- 
dan, and to General Sherman as it did to General Belknap, did it not? 

A. It did, if it was read by them. 

Q. a would be true of Belknap, would it not? 

A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. BLACK.) Such a letter is addressed to the immediate su- 
ong of the officer who writes it, is it not? 

A. Yes. ' 

Q. (By Mr. CARPENTER.) You say you testified before that com- 
mittee under a subpoena? 

A. Under a subpena; yes, sir. 

Q. Did you first write from your post to General GARFIELD that you 
should like to be subpœnaed, or words to that effect? 

A. I wrote to General GARFIELD that I was coming east and would 
be in Cincinnati, and if it was required would come here. 

Q. Had you been inquired of in any way about this matter? 

A. No. 

Q. Was it not your duty at that time, if you knew any fact what- 
ever in connection with this business which was improper, to com- 
municate through the regular military channels to the tary of 
Wart 

A. It was. 

Q. Wh a you select General GARFIELD rather than the Secretary 
of War, then 

A. I believed it would receive no attention if sent to the Secretary 
of War. 

Q. For that reason you violated your own duty because you thought 
he would violatehis? Is that it!? 

A. Icannot say. I gave the reason. 

Q. Do you recollect writing a long letter to General Belknap dated 

E 

Q. Do you recollect writing it in these words— 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. Let him see the letter. 

Mr. CARPENTER. O, no. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. You have no right to cross-examine him 
in regard to the contents of a letter without submitting it to him. 

Mr. CARPENTER. How do you find out that this is the letter? 
This may be a memorandum in my writing. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. If you say it is a memorandum of a let- 
ter that was destroyed, no matter; but if yon claim to have the let- 
ter, 1250 cannot cross-examine him on it without putting it in his 
han 


Mr. CARPENTER. I ask him“ Do you remember in that letter 
using these words, in substance?“ 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. We make objection, Mr. President and 
Senators, to the witness being asked any question as to the contents 
of a letter which the counsel apparently holds in his hand. jf he 
does not have it, the objection at any rate goes to the point that it 
having been addressed to the defendant, the counsel must first show 
it to have been destroyed. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Did the manager not here ask this very wit- 
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ness about a letter that was sent to the Secretary of War which he 


did not have? 

Mr. Man McMAHON. It is not on file. 

Mr. C NTER. How do you know? If it was ever written, 
there is where it belongs. You had not proved search, or loss, or de- 
struction, and yet you proved the contents of it. The law has not 
changed since you were examining this man in the direct examination. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. In answer I will sop say that we đo 
not propose to refight any question of evidence whic been already 
settled. If the gentleman withheld to make his objection that was 
his fault, if my objection is good at the present time. Because I put 
a similarly improper question awhile ago and required to have it 
answered, it is no reason that the rulesof evidence may be violated now. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question will be read. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. We object before the question is put. 

Mr. CONKLING. Let us hear the question. 

Q. (By Mr. Carpenter.) Do you recollect arg Aree words, or 
substantially these words, in that letter to General Belknap, namely: 
“Twas summoned to Washington to give evidence pees staff 8 8 0 
ization of the French and German armies. After finishing upon these 
subjects I was questioned upon the subject of post-traders. I at first 
remonstrated, on the ground that I had not reported the matter to 

ou,” (that is, the Secretary,) “ because I believed the Commissary 
artment wonld deféat any action in that direction?” 
. Manager MCMAHON. General, you need not answer the ques- 
tion. The objection is pending. 

The PRESIDENT tempore. The Chair will submit the question 
to the Senate, Shall this interrogatory be admitted ? 

The (Sos was determined in the negative. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The objection is sustained. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Mr. President, if the Senate will pardon me 
just a moment, I did not state the ground of the question, because I 
thought it was apparent. The witness has just sworn to a totally 
different state of facts; that he came here on subpœna and was ex- 
amined on this matter in obedience to the subpena. On cross-exam- 
ination we got from him the fact that he wrote a letter to General GAR- 
FIELD from his post. Now, here is a letter, or at least I am inquiring 
of him now if he did not write to General Belknap on the 12th of 
September, 1875, a totally different account of that transaction. 

Mr. Manager McMAHON. Yon must put it in his hands for the 


Pp of im hing him. 

5 WALLACE. May Lask the counsel if it is competent to con- 
tradict the witness by giving a part of a conversation and not giv- 
ing the whole of it that occurred at the same time; whether the 
witness is not entitled to have the whole of what was said at that 
particular time, and therefore the whole of this letter? 

Mr. HOWE. May I ask for information, for I have not attended 
particularly so closely to the evidence as I should, has it already ap- 
peared in evidence that the letter, of the contents of which the coun- 
sel pro to ask the witness, has been sought for and is not to be 
found? Has that appeared in evidence ? 

Mr. BLACK. We are not offering the letter in evidence; we are 
just asking the witness a question in to it. 

Mr. C ENTER. Senators will recollect that this witness testi- 
fied here that he gave testimony before the House Military Com- 
mittee because he thought if he conferred directly with the Secretary 
of War he would not pay any attention to it. He then swears he did 
write a letter and sent it through the military channels, 
communicating everything to General Belknap that he swore to be- 
fore the committee. In this letter, of which I now question him, he 
writes, as we claim and offer to prove by him, that he did not report 
the matter to the Secretary for the reason that he knew the Commis- 
sary Department would not permit it to be done. 

i ae E MUNDA: 5 show. 

2 r MCMAHON. e letter will speak for itself. 

Mr. CARBENTER. The letter I do not propose to give in evidence. 

a e dee a von cannas have y evidence 
with re; its conten ess you it is 

Mr. MERRIMON addressed the Sie 7 

The PRESIDENT pro tem If there be no objection the order 
sustaining the objection will be reconsidered. 

Mr. MERRIMON. That letter having been alluded to in the way 
it has been, it is due to the court and due the witness in the case that 


it should be put in evidence. 
Mr. Man McMAHON. Or else all allusion to it be stricken out 
of the record. 
Mr. MERRIMON. I think it ought to be put in evidence. 
ie FEPSIDENT pro tempore. e Chair will sabmit the questión 
e Senate. 


Mr. CONKLING. What is the question now? 

Mr. CARPENTER, What the Chair is going to submit to the Sen- 
ate is whether the Senate is going to assume the examination of our 
case and introduce our proof or not. If we are so unfortunate as not 
to introduce sufficient proof, we shall suffer for it in the verdict; but 
do not let the court assume our side of the case. If it will, let it 
take both sides and we can go home. 

Mr. CONKLING. What is the question ? 

The PRESIDENT tempore. The Senator from North Carolina 
made the point that the letter or paper in the hands of counsel should 
be put in evidence. 


Mr. MERRIMON. I beg to state to the Senate that I should do it 
on this ground: they produce a part of a paper, and the whole of it 
should eta in evidence. 

Mr. C NTER. We have not produced a paper any more than 
I have produced my watch from my pocket 

Mr. IMON. I understood différèntly. 

Mr. CARPENTER. I have not offered any paper to the court. 

hat part of th Per wed 1 d that it ad peopueed to 0 in 

t of the paper was read, an it v to patina 
part of the paper and not the whole of it. 5 ait 

Mr. BLAIR. Mr. President and Senators, it seems to me that the 
ruling of the Senate is made upon a rare misconception of the ques- 
tion submitted by my colleague in this case. Here is a witness upon 
the stand who testifies that he wrote a certain letter fo the Secretary of 
War, semi-official or official, he does not know which, communicating 
facts in relation to abuses prevailing at these trading-posts in the 
Indian country, and that the reason Why he did not go to the Secre- 
tary of War rather than go before the Military Committee to 
about these abuses was he had written such 4 letter and that it 
had received no attention. Now, we want to ask him—and it is per- 
tet ee ip no lawyer I think will deny the competency of it 
whether he had not stated to another person on another occasion 


directly the 8 that, stating the person and the time, leaving 


us the liberty of calling in that person, of calling for that letter, and 
3 that he is here stultifying himself and falsifying himself, 
The PRESIDENT pro tem The Chair reminds counsel that 


there is no quéstion before the Senate. The Senate has ruled upon 
this evidence. 

Mr. LOGAN. Mr. President, I was rising to object to any discus- 
sion on this question after it had been once decided. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair did not know what coun- 
sel was at,and when he saw what he was doing réminded him of the 
fact. j 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. Ihave an order that I should like to 
submit in justice to the witness, which I will reduce to writing. It 
is this: that in view of the fact that counsel on the other side refuse 
to produce this letter and that the counsel have undertaken to reflect 
upon the witness without giving him an opportunity to see the let- 
ter or to have the Senate inspect the entire conténts of that letter, 
to reflect upon his truthfulness and his veracity, every allusion either 
in cs ey or in fhe question to this matter be stricken out of the 
record, I think it is due to a gentleman holding the position in the 
Army that the witness does in this case. I do not think it is fair or 
right or pene at all to treat himin this way. It is not dealing with 
the gentleman in the right shape. 

Mr. CARPENTER. the subject of that order I wish to say—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The manager will reduce his mo- 
tion to writing. 

Mr. ME ON. Mr. President, I should like to get the exact 
status of this matter. I see that I was inadvertently misled as to 
the exact state of the matter. I thought the paper had been offered 
and that it was proposed to give the Senate a part of it. Now if I 
understand it correctly, and I am not sure that I do, the of 
the defense is to impeach this witness by showing that he stulti- 
fied himself on gar than one ya If I tify hin that, „x 
if it is proposed by any portion of this letter to stultify him, it is due 
to the 8 as A pee ae of law that he should see the letter before 
he shall be required to testify. It should be put in his hands. 

Mr. LOGAN. The question has been decided. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question has been decided. 

r 0 8 Lask if 2 55 5 of 3 is concluded ? 

. CARPENTER. 0, no. e manager wing up an order 
to have it submitted. * 

Mr. McMAHON. I withdraw it. Go ahead. 

Mr. . Mr. President, I believe the order read a moment 
ago was wrong, and I shall move to reconsider. I do not know that 
any other Senator agrees with me. I move to reconsider the order 
overruling the question. I believe the question ought to be answered. 
I make the motion at any rate. 

The Senator from moves to 


The PRESIDENT 
2 e the objection to the ques- 


reconsider the vote just 
tion. 

Mr. BLAIR. Now, Mr. President and Senators, before the question 
is put, I beg to continue for a single sentence the nt that I 
was submitting when I was interrupted as being out of order in argu- 
ing a question already decided. I said that I believed every lawyer 
in this body would recognize the principle that it was perfectly com- 
petent to ask a witness whether or not he had on a different occasion 
given a different account of the same subject than that he now offers. 

Mr. LOGAN. Allow me to ask the counsel if the object of this 
question is to Te witness? 

Mr. BLAIR. inly. 

Mr. BLACK. No, not to impeach, to contradict. 

Mr. BLAIR. That is an impeachment. . 

E BLACK. It does not impeach him in his general character at 


Mr. BLAIR. I call that impeaching him. The gentleman may call 
E 700 N. What I by “i h” is what the word 

ž A mean impeac w. word com- 
monly imports, “contradict.” 
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Mr. BLAIR. 120 Sir. 

Mr. Manager Mc ON. Allow me to read for you a little ele- 
mentary law. Will you submit to the interruption ? 

Mr. BLAIR. Certainly. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. I think the Senate will discover that a 
while ago when I interrupted the witness when the contents of a let- 


ter were stated to him, I was ke in to the law. Ireadnow 
from an elementary book, Greenleaf on Evidence : 

§463. A similar principle prevails in cross-examining a witness as to the contents 
of aletter or other paper written by him. The counsel will not be tted to rep- 
resent, in the statement of a question, the contents of a letter, and to ask the wit- 
ness whether he wrote a letter to any person with such contents, or contents to the 
like effect, withont having first shown to the witness the letter, and havin, 
him whether he wrote that letter, and his admitting that he wrote it. For the con. 
tents of every written paper, according to the and well-established rules 
of evidence, are to be proved by the paper itself, and by that alone, if it is in ex- 


That is very simple; and I was right awhile ago, notwithstanding 
the overpowering weight of the gentlemen on the other side. 

Mr. CARP ER. Itis of no consequence; the court sustained 

ou. ; 
2 Mr. Manager MCMAHON. I was overruled in regard to stating the 
contents of the letter in your question. 

Mr. BLAIR. Ihave not investigated the subject Sant 5 butitseems 
to pb ies plain that a party may be called upon to say whether 
he had not at a different time to a different person made a different 
statement; and this letter falls entirely within the common practice 
of showing that a witness had made on a different occasion a differ- 
ent statement in regard to the same subject-matter. 
aint WALLACE. Is he not entitled to hear all that he said at that 


Mr. BLAIR. We propose to give all that he said in relation to the 

Levees subject, and we ask him the question whether or not he 

id not say that the reason why he had before gone before the com- 
mittee, and not before the Secretary of War, was because he was here 
before the committee for another 19815 and that he did not go to 
the Secre of War, not because he did not expect to have the Sec- 
retary attend to it, but because he was afraid to do so. We asked 
him whether he had said that thing. We might have asked him 
without saying whether he had pas it in writing or not, or we might 
produce his letter, as we chose. Ido not care about arguing the ques- 
tion any further. 

The PRESIDENT pro tem The Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
MITCHELL] moves to reconsider the vote by which the objection was 
sustained to the question by the counsel. 

The motion to reconsider was not agreed to. 

Q. (By Mr. CARPENTER.) You say you recollect writing a letter to 
a ee about the 12th of September, 1875 

Ido. 

Q. That letter was marked “ confidential,” was it not? 

A. I think it was. 

Q. Are you willing to withdraw the confidence and allow the letter 
to be read in evidence? 

A. Iam willing that my letter shall be read. 

9 [Handing letter to witness.] See if that is the letter you wrote; 
and, if it is, read it. 

A. [After 5 This is my letter. 

Mr. CARPENTER. it. 

The witness read as follows: 

[Confidential.] 
Fort BUFORD, Dakota TERRITORY, 
September 12, 1875. 


My Dear GENERAL BELKNAP: As mentioned to you while here, I wish in perfect 

express what I think it is duty to myself todo. It is to 
cnergactingaton pL onto hie wehe rapt aechani OE WIATA e ENE 
time past, and I have apis ith apparent gogi reason: ‘or three years before 
became Secretary with others, did what we could to do away with 


is, our system of sutlering, post-trading, 

ing the plan 3 ed in nearly all other respectable armies of supplying the arti- 
y e 5 

This was accom uiring the Commissary 

ment to ——.— that duty. — 3 


executing the law. Othe: 
i -General 
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ing ns our 


under false representations, as its etre specifi 
benefit of the “ traveling public,” while it gave us back the old sutler, in which the 
“traveling public” is not interested the ninety-ninth part that the soldieris. This 
Pan eae Set So tere ae law causing the Army itself to furnish these articles a 
er. 

67 AEA EO AT tec oclpvees- or g bey a 
tem, which is nothing less than a system of leeches applied to 
Army, (although personally the present sutlers are not o 
the objections of the Department virtuall y 
matter and would defeat any ai pa aaepe y itself looking toward 
correction, I endeavored to call the attention b 
old friend and schoolmate, General GARFIELD. I rally gave the worst instances 
‘kings of the law I knew of, and these were instances of farming out 


believed an 
to , and I state but the 5 
highest regard and kindest feelings toward him always me, 
witha e exception, to be referred to further on. 


ea 
my name, so 


to W abian 1 upon staff o 
armies. hing upon these subjects I was questioned upon the subject of 
post-traders. Lat first remonstrated on the ground that I had not re the 
matter to eee because I believed the Com Department would y 
action in direction, and that my testimony might be considered a discourtesy 
to the . Mr. Coburn then replied that whatever I mig 
subject would be confidential with the committee. I then gave 
before done to General GARFIELD, My testimony was, however, 5 
bout this time, feeling that after a long and successful fight in w. 
substantial , we were about being defeated by the simple fact that 
e the selfishness of the branch of the 3 whose duty it was 
to carry out the law, which did not benefit them but merely added slightly to their 
duties, and I 8 censure for my action in this matter, in my great irri- 
tation I did write an N e to either GARFIELD or Coburn, in which I 
used many of the phrases din Smalley’s statement. I was in a manner put 
on trial, and the was (so to speak) extorted from me, and I have always re- 
tted it. Whether it came to your notice or not, I ask pardon for ever writing it 
For everything else in the whole matter I have been guided ey by 
a desire to effect what I believe a great advantage to the Army, the saving to it of 
$2,000,000 annually, more even than its late increase of pay, besides ridding it of a 
corrupting influence, the present system having many of the features of bri 
y sold to officers at cost and to others ata 
pons while the system of ing (not unnsual) adds an additional cost which must 
paid ed before to get this matter before you, but it 
i Office of the Comm: General. I inclose a case 


i 


000 annually; and the constru referred to in that letter is not un- 
derstood either in factor in justice, only that it has been op from the first by 
the Departmént whose dnty it was to carry it out. The objection made by these 
officers that it is not in keeping with their other duties,” or “tliat it is unbecoming 


their positions,” is not tenable, as they already keep for the benefit of both officers 
ad soldiers a list of articles without dekeiment or complaint of a not dissim- 


The Government could furnish a 1 two cents that the trader 
charges twenty for. The English goyernment 
erman 


tion you 
— be 


an t. Your 5 respecting officers coming to 
ton, &c., led me to believe you busied gen 
upon 1 matters, and officers of staff have said that I was the author 
the Coburn bill, w they had seen in my handwriting. So entirely untrue is 
all this that, feeling certain that many d charge me with this on account of 
my book, I was especially cautious, and never conversed that winter with any 
member of Congress at any time u Army matters of a general nature, and 
have before me a letter from Coburn, stating that 
poe E T Nb pp aed UTERE aterm orate bd ir 
did aid in the restoration of Captain Jocelyn, being partially in fault for his dis- 
I have felt the b ust im- 
ion at the War Department, and it has been a sore inful wound to me. 
don't believe I am a bad, insu’ insincere man. 1 bave tried all my life 


to do right and industrious! 3 If you think I ever wronged you it 
was certainly not from my heart, and tto have caused the impression. I 


unfortunately have one or two enemies of 
think wrongfully prejudice mein the eyes 
anor AS 8 care to have 
en the 8 
3 
The Honorable Secretary of War W. W. BELKNAP, 
Washington, D. C. 


Q. (By Mr. CARPENTER.) I understood you to say when you com- 
menced testifying here a few moments ago that you testified before 
the Military Committee because you thought the Secretary of War 
would not attend to the matter. 

A. I thought so at that time. 

Q. Dia dea think so when you testified just now? 

A. I did not think anything about it. 

Q. I understood you to say here to-day that you went before that 
committee and testified because you were fearful the Secretary of 
War would not attend to the matter. 

A. I was at that time. 

Q. And you had written a letter to the Secretary of War. 

A. No, not to the Secretary of War, but to the Adjutant-General, 
which would probably go to him. J will say in that connection that 
I do not know whether it was an official letter or not. 

é 5 this letter change yourrecollection inseveral particulars? 

0. 

Q. You say in this letter that yon have tried and tried in vain to 

ger oe T before the Secretary of War. 


Q: Lag they always lodged in the Commissary Department. 

es. 

Q. Now let me ask you in connection with this letter which you say 
you did write, what is your present impression about that, whether 
that was to the Secretary of War or not? 

A. It is my impression that it was to the Adjutant-General or Sec- 
retary of War, but it is so long ago that I do not know whether it was 
a public letter or private letter, and I do not know its contents. 


never saw the bill or 


h rank in the Army who I sometimes 
those above me. If I have omitted 
explained I shall be but too glad to 


W. B. HAZEN. 
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Q. You say in this letter written to General Belknap in 1875, de- 
scribing your interview with the committee and your testimony: 
I at first remonstrated— 


That is, against answering about post-traders— 
upon the ground that I had not reported the matter to you. 


Now what do you think upon the qoen of whether you had re- 
ported the matter to him? You say here in 1875 that you at first re- 
monstrated with the committee against swearing upon the subject 
because you had not reported it, as you ought to have done of course, 
tu the Secretary of War? 

A. I think I did report it. I think I did report it in the way I have 
spoken of, but I am not certain that it ever reached him because, as I 
have said, I received no reply. 

Q. Did you ever do 3 more than write that one letter, which 
you do not know whether it was official or not ? 

A. That was the letter I referred to. 

Q. Here in 1875 you say that when you were before the committee 
in 1872 you remonstrated against swearing before them upon the 

und that you had not made any report to the Secretary of War. 
ow that letter you say was written before that testimony. 

A. I think it was written before. 

Q. You answered that you could not tell how long before, but that 
it was before. 

A. It was. 

Q. pea | a newspaper slip.] Did you write a letter of which 
that is a copy 

A. [After examining.] I did. 

Mr. CARPENTER. much has been said, Mr. President, in the 

country and by the managers about General Hazen’s having been ban- 
ished into the arctic regions by General Poke that I want to read 
this letter in evidence. One of the managers the other day alluded 
to it in the course of the trial. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. We object to this letter going in be- 
cause we have offered no testimony on that question. 

ge one ENTER. The statement was made by the manager here 
in the trial. 

Mr. 9 McMAHON. But suppose you were to undertake to 
rebut by evidence eve ing a r may say during the trial? 

Mr. CARPENTER. Weshould have a great deal of trouble, but we 
pro to follow you as long as our lives last. 

Man McMAHON. I will say to the gentleman that we ex- 
pressly avoi 8 any question to General Hazen in to 
that matter, as the Senate will bear witness. These little side issues 
I think have nothing to do with the case. 

Mr. CARPENTER. They have a great deal to do with the repu- 
tation of General err 

Mr. Man McMAHON. General Belknap's reputation is only 
at stake so far as the facts of this case implicate it. If he can rebut 


those facts, all ag 
Mr. B . President, we beg leave to call the attention of 


the Senate to the fact that in connection with the introduction of a | E. 


piece of testimony here the other day and to show the animus and 
vindictiveness, as the gentleman remarked, of the Secre of War 
toward General Hazen because of that testimony, he said Gen- 
eral Hazen had been banished to the arctic regions because he had 
communicated these facts to the public. Now we want to show that 
all that is untrue. We have aright to show it by General Hazen’s 
own testimony b; ae, the attention to his published letter. 
ep 


Mr. CARPE, ropose to fortify the opinion of General 
Hazen by the facts, ; 
Mr. M: McMAHON. We withdraw the objection and you 


may read the letter, and we will reserve the right to ask General 
Hazen questions about it. 

an CARPENTER. Certainly we would not deprive you of that 
right. 

e PRESIDENT ee eee The letter will be read. 

The Chief Clerk ea as follows: sH 1 
EDITORS OF THE PIONEER PRESS AND TRIBUNE : ep tes 

In connection with your article of the 12th instant, in which my name is made to 


bs tag Sahara ag uest that you also insert the inclosed slip from the Army and 
avy Journal. I think this is but fair to me. 
I am, respectfully, 


W. B. HAZEN. 


[The letter alluded to by General Hazen is the following, addressed to the editor 
of the Army and Navy Journal:] 
Crscinxati, OHIO, May 14, 1876. 


My Dear COLONEL CHURCH : In your issue of erday you say: 

“We saw considerable of General Hazen while he was in New Recs, — cer- 
tainly never heard him hint at any such cause (meanin my action four 
years ago respecting post-traders) for being ordered to Dakota. 

Neither you nor any other person ever heard me say so, but many persons have 
heard me contradict the rumor, which has given . 
cuse for continuing this matter in print must be that it has already been brought 
there in a manner requiring my notice. 

The order came almost immediately after I had testified before the Military Com- 
mittee and under circumstances of peculiar 
at the post I was then at, and when I was serious) from an old wound, which 
rendered me unfit to travel for two months and for duty for more than a X 
This, with the sad domestic affliction „ incident to the or- 
der, naturally enough connected the two, my and the order, in the minds 
of many as cause and effect. Their belief seemed ö by unguarded expres- 
— of the Secretary and those supposed to reflect his views as to the length 


parieta Sotes I was fairly settled | Spec 


service I might there, as well as by the fact that, although stationed for 
four inthe aiee of the Indian 8 y, where active were fre- 
quently sent out of which m VV 
G my post, while es a of mx regimen gone to make u 
VVV hese 5 
attracted the notice and comment of my personal friends, portion of 
the Army. I statea that proper occa- 
sions I have con it, until recently I have paid no attention whatever to it. 
cy N al — said — — W 
partment, and have wa; t 
Teference was had to military rosana, : 
W. B. HAZEN. 


Mr. CARPENTER. Now we offer to show in this connection the 
official orders from the War Department. In the first place the Presi- 
dent orders Mr. Belknap, Secre of War, to send a regiment of in- 
fantry to Dakota, designating nothing. Then Mr. Belknap— 

Mr. Manager Mc ON. We propose to object to all this. We 
did not object to the letter, but we are not trying General Hazen. 
The gentleman seems to fo: that we are trying General Belknap. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Is that all the objection ? 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. That is the objection. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Then let me finish the offer. The offer is to 
show that the President ordered Mr. Belknap as Secretary of War 
tosend a regiment of infantry to Dakota; that Belknap ordered Gen- 
eral Sherman to send a regiment of infantry to Dakota; that Sherman 
ordered General Sheridan to send a regiment of infantry to Dakota; 
that Sheridan ordered General Pope to send a regiment of infantry 
to Dakota, and Pope designated the Sixth Infantry of which Colonel 
Hazen happened to be colonel. That is all the connection Belknap 
had with that transaction, and there is the proof of it. [Holding up 


have not only 
tof a la: 
therumor never came from me, but on 


a bundle of papers.] We offer these papers. 
Mr. Manager MCMAHON. We object, and I will state the ground 
of our objection. We have given no evidence on this point. We 


concluded the examination of General Hazen without asking him 
when or where he was ordered after he had given the testimony be- 
fore the House committee. We did so because we did not desire to 
encumber this record or this case with any other question except the 
one legitimately before the Senate, We did it because we were aware 
of General Hazen’s own letter from which we might have drawn our 
own conclusi 3 care to Stv AAT now = have made noth- 
ing upon it; and, as I repeat to the gentleman, he is endeavo in 
this case to try a side issue, that side i issue being in the first meras 
whether General Hazen had told the truth about a particular mat- 
ter; and in the second instance (which has no connection with this 
case) whether General Belknap sent him to the frozen country be- 
cause General Hazen testified before the Military Committee. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Will the manager allow me to interrupt him? 

Mr. Ma McMAHON. Yes, sir. ? 

Mr.C. R. I understand you to say that you knew of this 
letter of General Hazen showing that Belknap was in no fault what- 
ever about his being sent to Dakota. I should like now to know. 
whether it was before or after you had that knowledge that you made 
the charge here as manager that Belknap sent him to the frozen re- 


ons. 

Mr. Man McMAHON. I derived that impression, if I made that 
ression, from what I su General Hazen had said. 

ipni CARPENTER. I wish in justice, then, to the mana 

cede that he would not have said any such thing if he had 


at the time. 
“Re PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no objection the pro- 
ceedings of the trial will be suspended to receive a message from the 
House of Representatives. 

Am was received from the House of Representatives. 

After which 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate resun.vs the impeach- 
ment trial. Objection was raised to the submission of certain docu- 
mentary evidence. The Chair will submit the question to the Senate, 
Shall the pa be admitted ? 

The question was decided in the negative, 


WIIIIAX B. H4Zen’s examination continued. 
Mr. CARPENTER. We are through with the witness. 
Re-examined by Mr. Manager MCMAHON : 


Q. Was the letter which has been read in evidence here marked 
“confidential” in answer to a letter received or did it grow out of a 


r to con- 
t knowl- 


A. I ve Mot al in 
t grew out of a person terview. 
Q. Where ? 


A. At Fort Buford. 
Q. You can state now what that interview was between you and 


p. 

A. It was to the effect that I thought there was a misunderstand- 
ing in our relations and had been; that my testimony before the 
committee four years before referred.directly and specially to the 
faulty system of post-traders ; and the matter that came in there re- 

ting himself was entirely a side issue and came in incidentally, 
and I had requested that there should be nothing said about it; but 
I reported that it was a matter which I considered was very impor- 
tant the committee should know, as it was bringing the office of the 
Secretary of War into great criticism, inasmuch as his relations to 
certain parties to whom this—— 
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Mr. CARPENTER. One moment. Ishould like to know what the | Mr. CARPENTER. I do not know how far that opening speech 


question is that is being answered. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. He is answering that this letter grew 
out of an interview between him and the defendant. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Then let him state what he said and what the 
defendant said. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. That is what he is doing. 

Mr. C. ER. I do not understand it so. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. Ido. To test it I will put a question. 
(To the witness.) Are 7e not now, General, testifying to a conver- 
sation between you and General Belknap ? 


A. I am. 

Q. (By Mr. CARPENTER.) Distinguish between what you said and 
what Belknap said. 

The Witness, I said to him that I felt that I had been unjustly 
construed; that I thought there was a misunderstanding growing out 
of my testimony before the committee four years before, and that I 
desired that Da ge ges me to address him fully on the subject. I went 
into some detail of my testimony at that time ; I will not pretend to 
trace it now. He told me he wanted me to write him fully and frankly; 
and that was the reason the letter was written. Isaid to him specially 
that my testimony before the Military Committee did not refer to him- 
self, but did refer to the faulty system of traders, and their be- 
ing farmed out; and that I did not consider myself responsible for 
the gossip that grown up. 

I wish also to say with regard to my testimony before the Military 
Committee four years ago that I was called there principally as stated 
in that letter to testify with regard to the German and French staff 
organizations, and the other was a branch of the subject. 

Q. (By Mr. McManon.) As a matter of fact, how had the 
personal relations been between you and the Secretary of War in 
the three years preceding this interview at Fort Buford 

A. They had been very unsatisfactory to me, as I had many reasons 
for believing he did not feel kind to me. 


Re-cross-examined by Mr. CARPENTER: 


Q. Where was this conversation! 
A. At Fort Buford, Dakota Territory. 
Q. I know, but whereabouts was it, on the steamboat just as the 
boat was ready to start? 
A. It may have been on the steamboat or it may have been in my 
headquarters. 
Q. How long did the conversation continue? 
A. Perhaps five minutes; not long. 
Q. Did he ask you at that time about your own post-trader, what 
sort of a man he was? 


es. 

Q. Did you make report on that subject ? 

A. I reported to him, but— 

Q. [Handing a paper.] See if that is the report. Is that the re- 
ply you made g on the subject f? 

A. [After examining.] That is my letter. 

Y Who was the post-trader there? 

Mr. Leighton. 

Q. And you reported him all right ? 

A. All right, and have since recommended him for re-appointment. 

Mr.C ENTER. (To the managers.) Do you care for this letter? 

Mr. case Da M ON. No; we do not want Mr. Leighton. 

Q. 8 Š in ke You say you had jal reasons for 
thinking the Secretary of War felt unkind to you. State anything 
the Secretary of War ever did to justify you in thinking he was un- 
just to you, or what he ever did that was unjust to you. 

A. I know of no acts he did that were unjust to me. I do not think 
he ever did an unjust act to me. 

Q. You say you never think he did an unjust act to you? 

A. I do not remember of any. 

Q. Is not that about all that can be ted in official relations ? 
Do you not know that the Secretary of War did recommend you to 
go upon a board for the revision of Army regulations? 

A. I know he did. I was grateful to him for it, but I requested 
General Sherman not to permit me to go, as I had been already on 
that style of duty more than I wanted to be at that time, and Gene- 
ral Sherman put another man on the board. 

Q. Do you say that General Sherman did that at your request ? 

A. Ido not know that he did it at my request; bat when he was 
at my post at Fort Gibson some six months before I did request him 
to see that I was left at the post and not put upon detail duty. 

+ {Handing a paper.] Did you ever see that letter, or a letter of 
which that is a copy? 

A. [After examining.] I never saw it. 

Q. that your recollection any? 

A. Not at all. I have no recollection about it. 

Mr. CARPENTER. We offer in this connection an order for a tel- 

egram between General Sherman and 

Mr. Manager HOAR. I desire to ask the honorable counsel if, con- 
sidering that this whole matter rests on a statement in the openi 
which has been disclaimed woe Managers and as we have Allowed 
you to go so far as to show that letter, it is worth while to take up 
the time of the court by pursuing this vindication of his treatment 
of the witness any further? 


may have struck through the Senate. It did not make much impres- 
sion on me, because I did not take any stock in it. 

; HOAR. I should think after spending an hour on the 
subject it ought to be sufficient. 

Q. (By Mr. CARPENTER.) I understand you to say that in no act 
did the tary of War do you injustice, and here is at least one 
act in which he tried to do you a favor: 

A. I know of no special act in which he was unjust to me. 

Q. Do you not know a special act in which he tried to further what 

e your wishes were by this promotion on this board? 

A. tis true; however, I did not wish it at the time. 

Ti But General Sherman opposed it on the ground that you had 
too many favors already ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Manager McManon.) Without stating what had been 
reported to you, you can say whether you had heard reports as to what 
. and those connected with him had said in regard to 

ou 
: Mr. CARPENTER. What is that? 

Mr. McMAHON. He has stated already that the relations 
between him and the Secretary were not satisfactory. You have put 
the inquiry to him rg f as to whether the Secretary did any fre ise 
act. Now the question I put is this: Without giving the de of 
any conversation or any report that was made to you, state the fact 
whether reports were made to you of statements in regard to you by 
the Secre of War and those connected immediately with him? 

Mr. CARPENTER. Do you really insist on that question ? 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. It is as good as a great many of yours. 

Mr. C If you want to keep this witness here three 
weeks, ask the question; I shall not object; but you will have a 


large chapter. 
f; Man McMAHON. We withdraw the question. 
Mr. CARPENTER. I thought you would. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Are the managers through with the 


witness? 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. Yes, sir. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The witness is dismissed. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. Iwill state, Mr. President, that two or 
three of our witnesses have not yet appeared ; we have no witnesses 
now to-day that we can examine unless it be Mr. Whitney, if he has 
separated those telegrams; or you can put Mr, Crosby upon the stand 
rb and put such questions to him as you see fit in cross-examina- 

on. 

Mr. CARPENTER. We * to call Mr. Crosby after he has had 
an opportunity to find that letter from General Hazen. We want him 
to search for that in the Department and be here with it to-morrow. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. It is understood now that he is offered 
for cross-examination, and if you wait for your case we shall insist 
that he is your witness and must be examined according to law. 

Mr. CARPENTER. We shall submit to the law as cheerfully as 
you have all the way through. 

LEONARD WHITNEY recalled and examined. 

Question. (By Mr. Manager McManon.) Have you made the search 
we spoke of on Saturday? 

Answer, Yes, sir. 

Q. Have you found any other telegrants than those submitted? 

A. Ifound some among those that I submitted on Saturday. I 
made the selections as you requested. 


[The witness selected a number of dispatches and handed them to 
the managers. ] 
Mr. Manager MCMAHON. There is nothing there except what we 


have already the originals of, and you can retire, Mr. Whitney. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The witness is excused. 

Mr. Manager M ON. Mr. President, I will state to the court 
that we have now no witness present that we can examine, probably, 
until after the examination of Mr. Marsh is completed, and but one 
or two then, except Evans and Fisher; and if not inconvenient to the 
Senate and a waste of public time, I would suggest modestly that the 
Senate as a court of impeachment might very properly give counsel 
a rest at this time by an adjournment. 

Mr. CONKLING. How many more witnesses have you to examine? 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. We have Evans and Fisher. We have 
some other witnesses subpenaed; but they are for rebuttal. 

Mr. CONKLING. I mean in chief. 

Mr. r MCMAHON. Probably three more. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Are they in the city? 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. Evans and Fisher are not in the city 
The other is in the city, but we have not been able to reach him. 

Mr. Manager HOAR. We do not expect to call Fisher, if Evans 


comes. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. We will call Mr. Rossrss, of the House, 
now. 

Hon. WILLIAM M. ROBBINS called. 

Mr. McMAHON. We are informed that Mr. ROBBINS is 
confined to his bed by illness, and we shall have to make an arrange- 
ment to get some other witness, 

Mr. C ENTER. As it seems that we shall adjourn at this point, 
probably, I want to suggest to the managers whether they are no 
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willing to adjourn the trial over to-morrow. The Senate having other 

business enough to do will not be at leisure or out of business, and 

that will give us an 5 to look over our testimony on the 

of the defense an pot it in just as rapidly as it can be put in. 

will save the day, I believe in the time of the Senate, if they will 

allow me for to-morrow to get the defense ready so that we can get it 
in hand and rush it through. 

Mr. KERNAN. How long will your testimony take? 

Mr. CARPENTER. Two days, I think. It may go three; but I 
think two will do. I will put in the case on the part of the defense 
as fast as ble. 

Mr. K AN. Imoye that the Senate sitting as a court for the 
trial of the impeachment adjourn until to-morrw. 

The motion was to; and (at four o’clock and forty-nine 
3 m.) the Senate sitting for the trial of the impeachment 
adjourn 


TUESDAY, July 11, 1876. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The hour of twelve o’clock having 
arrived, the Senate will eed to the consideration of the articles 
of impeachment exhibited by the House of Representatives against 
William W. Belknap. 

The usual proclamation was made by the nt-at-Arms. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The House of Representatives will 
be duly notified. 

Messrs. LYNDE, MCMAHON, JENKS, LAPHAM, and Hoar, of the man- 
agers on the part of the House of Representatives, appeared and were 
conducted to the seats assigned them. 

The respondent appeared with his counsel, Messrs. Blair, Black, and 


Carpenter. 
‘Mr. THURMAN. I now move that the proceedings of the court 
be suspended for half an hour in order to go into legislative session. 

Mr. CARPENTER. I am told by some Senators that the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations are anxious to go on With their work this morn- 
ing. I find myself thoroughly sick and unable really to stay here to- 
day, and the managers, I understand, would have no objection if the 
Senate would adjourn over until to-morrow. Mr. Evans has not ar- 
rived, so that no time would be lost, and it would be a t accom- 
modation to me personally, and I do not see that it would harm any 
body or geet any thing. 

The PRESIDENT head tempore. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Ohio, [Mr. THURMAN] that the proceedings of the 
court be 1 for half an hour. 

Mr. W. M. Lask consent to say a word with reference to the 

uest of the counsel. 
e PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The Chair hears 
none, and the Senator from Minnesota will proceed. 

Mr. WINDOM. I think that no time would be lost by the Senate 
in acceding to that request. The Committee on pad ght pong have 
the river and harbor bill ready to report to-day, and we can act upon 
it to-morrow. It is desirable, I think, that it should be acted upon 
before we conclude the trial. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. That makes two days then. 

Mr. WINDOM. I thought the request was to adjourn over to-mor- 
row, instead of to-day. 

Mr. CARPENTER. My request was to adjourn until to-morrow. 

Mr. WINDOM. I misunderstood the request. The reason I gave 
would not apply to to-day. 

Mr. CO} G. Imove to amend the motion of the Senator from 
Ohio, so that the Senate sitting for this trial adjourn until to-mor- 
row, which will be at twelve o'clock. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Simply to adjourn will be until to- 
row at twelve o’clock. The Senator from New York moves that the 
Senate sitting in trial adjourn. 

The question being put, there were, on a division—ayes 13, noes 
15; no quorum voting. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Lask for — 45. and nays. 

The as and nays were orde 

Mr. ager MCMAHON. Before the yote is taken, I simply de- 
sire to say to the Senate that I think the statement of the gentleman 
was entirely too broad that the managers had agreed to the post- 
ponement. 

Mr. CARPENTER. I said that I understood the managers would 
make no serious objection to it. 

Mr. Manager Mc ON. So far as the managers are concerned, 
of course they prefer that the trial shall go ahead immediately. 

The question being taken by yeas and nays, resulted—yeas ii, nays 
24; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. , Conkling, r, Dawes, Ferry, Hamil: 

Ingalls, Kelly, — — Mitchell Mora, Sherman, Thurman, at Weare: 
sca aati asin Pant, Bek cee ee, messes Sue 
m ey. , Kernan, Key, on, Morrill, N i À 
Paddock, Patterson, Ransom, Robertson, Wallace, Whyte, Windom, Withers and 


NOT VOTING—Messrs. Alcorn, Barnum, Ba: Boutwell, Burnside, Cameron 
, Caperton, Christiancy, Clayton, Conover, 


of Pennsylvania, Cameron of Wisconsin. 


Creta; De Do Eaton, Goldthwaite, Gordon, Hamlin, Johnston, Jones of 
Flo: . a — 


N. McDonald, Me. „ Maxey, Randolph, Sargent, Sauls- 
bury, Sharon, Spencer, Stevenson, and Wadleigh—31. 
So the motion was not agreed to. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question recurs on the motion 
of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. THURMAN ] that the trial be suspended 
for half an hour, 

Mr. CONKLING. I hope not. Let us go on. 

to. 


The motion was Sacks cog 
The Secretary p ed to read srk pana of the proceedin 
the Senate sitting yesterday for the trial of the impeachment of 
iam W. Belknap. 

Mr, HOWE. Mr. President, I move that the further reading of the 
journal be dispensed with. 


The motion was to. 
pro tempore. The Senate is ready to proceed with 


of 
ill- 


The PRESID 
the trial. 


CALEB P. MARsuH recalled: 


Mr. Manager MCMAHON. Before you proceed, Mr. Carpenter, let 
me 2 him one question. I may bring it in after awhile; but I 
prefer to do it in this connection. (To the witness.) Mr. Marsh, 
state whether yon remember the Secretary of War being at your 
house to dinner at any time shortly prior to the publication of the 
article in the New York Tribune. 

A. He has been at pay houso to dinner, but I cannot fix the date. 

Q. (By Mr. M r McManon.) Do you remember any occasion 
when Mr. Reid and General McDowell and he were there together ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. When was that ? 

A. I cannot tell you. It is some years ago. I cannot even tell the 
year with any certainty. 


Cross-examined by Mr. CARPENTER: 


Q. Had you prior to the time when these ladies were at your house 
made any application or had any thought of procuring a tradership ? 

A. It seems I was in Washington early in Au from a letter 
which has been shown me, in which I state that I called on the Sec- 
retary of War. 

Q. Lask gon for your present recollection. Have 1 any recollec- 
tion now of having made ony enon or having any thought 
of it prior to the time these ladies were at your house ? 

A. I have no recollection except from that letter—no recollection 
at all. 

Q. What letter is it that you of? 

A. A letter that has been read here and shown to me. 

X Q. woe did you first see General Belknap; was it not at Long 
raue 

A. The first time I saw him must have been in Washington, from 
this letter. 

Q. Are go swearing from your recollection or from this letter as to 
that fact 

A. From the letter, 

Q. Entirely from the letter? 

A. Entirely. 

Q. From your recollection without the letter see if you do not re- 
member that you first saw him at Long Branch. 

A. Without the letter I should say the first time I saw him was 
when he came to my house in September to bring the two ladies to 
Washington; I do not remember seeing him at Long Branch. 

Q. Let me see if I cannot refresh your recollection about it. Do 

ou not remember that Mr. Belknap and his wife were staying at 
ng Branch; Mrs. Marsh was at Long Branch; you came there and 
was introduced to Mr. Belknap; Mr, Belknap went from there to 
Iowa to make a speech at Des Moines at some military meeting there, 
and returned from Iowa to your house in New York; do you not re- 
member that you found Mrs. Belknap sick at your house; do you not 
recollect that circumstance? 

A. Iam not positive of having seen him at Long Branch; it is 
quite Peace it is many years ago; I may have done so. ; 

Q. There was some talk between you and the Secretary of War 
about your being appointed post-trader instead of Evans or yourself, 
Evans not being mentioned in connection with it at first? 

A. Yes, sir. en I first called upon him he was not mentioned. 

Q. Was there are any corrupt ment or any agreement between 
ra m Mr. Belknap in regard to being appointed post-trader at Fort 


Mr. Manager MCMAHON. We object to the word “ corrupt.” Say 
“any agreement.” I think by 3 the word “corrupt” you are 
asking an opinion of the witness. The objection we make is that 
the question calls for an opinion as to the character of the agreement 
instead of calling for the agreement itself. 

The PRESID pro tempore. Do counsel modify the question? 

Mr. CARPENTER. I donot want to argue the question of the pro- 


priety of that interrogatory. j 
The PRESIDENT p79 tempore: The Chair sustains the objection. 
Mr. CARPENTER. the question. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The reporter will read the ques- 


tion. 


The question was read by the Official Reporter, as follows: 


Was there any corrupt agreement or any agreement hetween you and Mr. 
patina in regard b your being appointed e. Fort Sill! 1 

Mr. CARPENTER. I understand the interrogatory is objected to, 
and the objection is sustained by the court. J 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The whole interrogatory the Chair 
considers overruled. If counsel desire, the Chair will submit it to 
the Senate. 

Mr. CARPENTER. No; I will put another question. (To the wit- 
ness.) Was there any agreement on your part to pay Mr. Belknap 
any money in consideration that he would appoint you post-trader at 
Fort Sill? 

A. There was not. 

Q. (By Mr. CARPENTER.) At any time!? 

A. At any time. 

Q. Was there ever any agreement between you and Mr. Belknap 
that you should pay him any pecuniary consideration for or in con- 
sideration of his appointing Mr. Evans post-trader at Fort Sill? 

There was not. 

Q. Was there eyer any agreement between you and Mr. Belknap 
that you would pay him any money or other valuable consideration in 
gy aration of his continuing Mr. Evans as post-trader at Fort Sill? 

. Never. 

Q. So far as you know was not the only inducement 3 to that 

1 che kindness which you and your wife had shown to 
. Belknap at your house? 

A. That certainly had a 

Q. Did you make or 
thing done for Mrs. Belknap ? 

A. No, sir. 

1 z omens of her was entirely gratuitous? 
sir. 

2 But of course led to a feeling of friendship between the families? 

es, sir. 

ae 05 say that the 3 which arose from the fact that Mrs. 
Belknap at hen sick at your house, and been kindly treated, had a 

t deal to do with that appointment; was there, apart from that 
iendly feeling, any consideration moving from you to Belknap to 
procure that appointment? 

A. None. 

- Re-examined by Mr. Manager MCMAHON : 

Q. The letter of A t 16, 1870, has been referred to in cross-ex- 
amination. Was that letter properly dated? 

A. As far as I now remember. 

Q. Haye you any recollection of improperly dating it at any time? 

A. I have not. 

Q. After having seen that letter, I understand you to say that you 
and the Secretary had had a conversation about post-traderships 
some time in August? 

Mr. CARPE I object to that question. 

Mr. Manager McMAHON. It is a repetition. We withdraw the 
question. (To the witness.) Do you remember upon any occasion 
when Evans & Co. made payment in a check of Northrop & Chick 
to you for $500? 

Mr. BLAIR. We object to that question. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. I simply want to call the witness’s rec- 
ollection to a particular time. 

Mr. BLAIR. We object to any question not growing out of our 
cross-examination. 

Mr. Manager McMAHON. This comes right in your line, as you 
will see presently. (To the witness.) Do you remember the fact? 

The Wityess. Am I to answer? 

Mr. CARPENTER. Not at present. We insist on the objection. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. State the objection. 

Mr.CARP. We havesimply cross-examined this withess. We 
have shown nothing whatever, nor have we attempted to show any- 
thing whatever, except what is legitimate matter of cross-examina- 
tion, They may re-examine in regard to the new matters we have 
called out in cross-examination, butnothing else. They cannot go on 
now and by this witness attempt toshow any consideration or any- 
thing of that kind, because that is a part of their case; they have 
examined the witness upon that subject and called out from him such 
evidence as they could and passed him over for cross-examination, 
and they cannot return to it now. 

Mr. THURMAN. I wish to suggest that even if the question is not 
strictly responsive to the cross-examination, it is in the discretion of 


t deal to do with it, I presume. 
to have any bill against him for any- 


the court to permit it to be answered. 
The P ENT pro tempore. The reporter will read the ques- 
tion. 


The question was read, as follows: 


. Do you remember any occasion when Evans & Co. made t in 
a check of Northrop & Chick to you for 6500? N 


ane PRESIDENT pro tempore. Shall this interrogatory be admit- 


The question bei ut, it was decided in the affirmative. 
Mr. Manager MoM! ON. Answer the question. > 

The Witness. I do not remember. 

Q. (By Mr. Manager MCMAHON.) Do you remember any occasion 
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when he made a payment in a check of $500 that you returned to 
him, without remembering the name of the person? 

A. I remember returning him a check, but I do not remember the 
amount. I think it was more than one, 

Q. Do you remember writing him a letter at the time you returned 
acheck tohim? I do not ask for the contents of the letter. 

A. I think 1 do. 4 

Q. (By Mr. ConKLING.) Was the answer of the witness that this 
was more than once! 

A. More than one check, I think. 

Q. (By Mr. Manager McMann.) You remember writing a letter to 
Evans & Co. about that matter? 

A. I think the letter was to Fisher. It might have been to Evans 
& Co., or to Fisher, one of the 

Mr. Manager McMAHON. That is all. 

Mr. MIT LL. Isenda question to be put to the witness. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question put by the Senator 
from Oregon will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Q. why did you send to W. W. Belknap, Secretary of War, the one- 
ae sree various sums of money received by you from Evans at 

ort Si 

Mr. CARPENTER. Mr. President, the celebrated Jeremiah Mason 
in the trial of a very important case once said, when a judge put a 
question to a witness, he being counsel for the defense, that if the 
question was put on the Bess of the 8 he objected to it; if it 
was put on behalf of the defendant, he withdrew it. 

Mr. MITCHELL. It is put in behalf of justice. 

Mr.CARPENTER. The Government have gone through the exam- 
ination of this witness; we have cross-examined him; the court has 
allowed them to go partially into a redirect examination, and they 
have concluded it. This question put by the managers now would cer- 
tainly be objectionable, and I presume that we have the same right 
to object to a question put by the court that we would have if it were 
put by the man 

The PRESIDEN T pro tempore. If there be no objection, the ques- 
tion will be put. 

Mr. C ENTER. There is objection. That is clear. We ob- 
ject. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will submit this question 
to the Senate, Shall this interrogatory be put? N 

Mr. PATTERSON and others. Let the question be reported. 

The Chief Clerk read the question of Mr. MITCHELL, as follows : 

Q. Why did you send to W. W. Belknap, Secretary of War, the one 
ae the various sums of money received by you from Evans at Fort 
Sil s à 

Mr. CONKLING. As I am called upon to vote upon this question, 
if it is in order I should like to make an inquiry. Is it intended to 
call for the motive of the witness, or is it intended to call for any fact 
or thing Which influenced him? I wish the Senator who puts it would 
make it a little more pointed. If it is a call for the motive of the 
witness, I cannot vote for it for one. If it isa call for any fact, I 


can. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, it is not, of course, in order to 
argue the question. I think the question calls for a fact. It calls 
for the reason why this money was sent. I shall insist on the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Mr. President and Senators, I want to say a 
few words further on my objection to this question. Lou will all 
recollect that the examination of this witness by the prosecution was 
very singular and peculiar. You will recollect that I over and over 
again objected, objected to their going into it by piecemeal and 
scraps and collateral facts and circumstances, and them to push 
him right into the narrative and let him tell all there was about this 
matter. I was rebuked by the leading manager and informed that I 
knew far less about the management of their side of this case than 
they did. I of course had to submit to that, and did 3 No 
doubt it is true; but what does it indicate? It indicates simply this, 
that the prosecution here on the part of the House of Representatives 
have a scheme of examining this witness., 

It was manifest, I think to everybody, where the weakness of this 
case lay when they had to dodge asound the case the way they did in the 
examination yesterday. Now they have set us an example which we 
haye a right to follow, when the House of Representatives, after be- 
ing requested to do it, refused to ask this general question and put 
this witness into the general narative of the transactions between 
him and everybody else important to this inquiry, and confined him 
Sr to c facts and circumstances, our objection over 
and over again made. Then we called the witness and put him on 
the stand for a cross-examination, putting no improper question, not 
a question that the managers have objected to, and he has answered 
our questions. They have had one redirect examination, the court 
overruling our objection to it, to give it to them. Now after this will 
this court permit the managers to return to that subject and open 
the examination of this witness? And if they will not permit the 
managers to do it, will the court do it themselves? If a question 
cannot be objected to when put by one of the court which would be 
ruled out if put by the counsel, then this is a strange proceeding and 
we are in a Singular situation. Isaythisof course with entire respect 
| to the Senator who asks the question; but we must have a right to 


se 
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object to the question, and for the kad pan of testing whether it is 
proper or improper, it must be consi as a question put by the 
man and put by the managers at this time, is there the slight- 
est doubt that the Senate would rule it out? 


pro tempore. It will be again read. 
The Chief Clerk read the question of Mr. MITCHELL, as follows: 

Q. Why did you send to W. W. Belknap, Secretary of War, the one- 
1 the various sums of money received by you from Evans at Fort 

Mr. ANTHONY. I wish to ask whether the counsel object to this 
5 at this time or whether they object to it altogether? 

Mr. CARPENTER. Both; because it is ont of time and use it 
is an improper question. 

The PRE ‘pro tempore. The question is on the admission of 
this interrogatory. 

The Vespa being put, it was determined in the affirmative. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question will be answered. 

The Witness. Simply because I felt like doing it. It gave me 
pleasure to do it. Isent him the money as a present always, gratui- 
tously. That is the only reason I had. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Are there any further questions to be 
put tothe witness? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Mr. President, I should like to ask the witness a 
onon ; the reporter can take it down if the Chair will allow it. I 

ould like to ask the witness, in connection with his last answer, 
whether General Belknap knew, in advance of these remittances from 
time to time, how large the present was going to be that was to be 


sent? 

Mr. CARPENTER. Mr. President, I object to that question upon 
the ground that one man cannot swear what another man knows. It 
is ph CA bna intellectually impossible. Ifhe could say that he 
told Belknap a thing, if he could prove any fact, that fact may 
be proved; but could I be put on the stand to swear what the Sen- 
ator from Vermont knows upon any subject? I should say he knows 
all about it, but any particular knowledge on a particular subject I 
could not be called to swear to. Nobody can. 

Mr. BLAIR. Mr. President and Senators, there is another objection 
to this question that I hope the Senate will consider before voting 
that this question shall be admitted, and that is that this witness is 
a ornas witness, and hag the 8 of the 338 
to im the witness on the 0 tion. It impli 
that fo — not stated the er sce apra z 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question will be repeated by 
the reporter. 

The question was read, as follows: 

Q. Did General Belknap know, in advance of these remittances from time to time, 
how large the present was going to be that was to be sent ! 

a pro tempore. Shall this interrogatory be ad- 
mi 

The question was decided in the affirmative. 
eon RESIDENT pro tempore. The witness will answer the ques- 

on. 

The Witness. I cannot say how far he knew, I am sure. 

Q. (By Mr. EDMUNDS.) Did you know yourself how large the pres- 
ents were to be in advance! 

A. Certainly. That is, I made up my mind that I would send him 
the half that came to me from the fort. 

Mr. LOGAN. I desire to propound a question which I send up in 


writing. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question of the Senator from 
Illinois will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: À : 

Q. Prior to the sending of the first money, had you said anything 
to any person or had any person ever said anything to you on the 
subject of sending money to General Belknap; if so, who was it? 

. CARPENTER. Mr. President, it is impossible to ascertain from 
this court, it being so numerous, as we do always in conversation with 
a court of law, what is the point involved in the decisions which have 
been made. Iwonld like to ask whether the opinion of the Senate 
is that we cannot object to a aon put by a Senator or whether 
the questions have been ruled in upon the ground that they were 
ape questions ? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question of the Senator from 
Tllinois [Mr. LoGan] will be repeated. 

The Chief Clerk read the question of Mr. LOGAN. 

The Witness. Am I to answer? 

Mr. CARPENTER. Wait a moment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Do counsel object? 

Mr. CARPENTER. Yes, Mr. President, on consultation we object 
to the question. 
ae RESIDENT pro tempore. Shall this interrogatory be admit- 

The question was decided in the affirmative. 

a The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The witness will answer the ques- 
on. 

The Wrrness. I had a conversation with the present Mrs. Belknap 
on the night of the funeral in Washington. 


Mr. Manager LAPHAM. That was after the first money was sent. 
Mr. Manager MCMAHON. The question calls for conversation be- 
fore any money was sent. 

The Wrrxxss. That was before I had sent any money to him. I 
had sent a remittance to her. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. Go on. 
The Witness. Does the question call for conversation ! 
Mr. EDMUNDS. No. 
Mr. LOGAN. I will now add, let him state what the conversation 


was. 

Mr. McMAHON. Lobject to that at this stage of the case. 
This may excite the risibility of the honorable gentlemen on the other 
side; but I think I shall be able to give a v reason for it. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I should like to hear the answer of the 
witness as far as given. 

The PRESID pro tem The reporter will read. 

The answer was read, as follows: 


That was before I had sent any money to him. I had sent a remittance to her. 


Mr. Manager HOAR. That answer is a little ambiguous. It had 
better be made certain. He has spoken of the present Belknap, 
and says, “I had sent a remittance to her;” let him state to whom. 

A. I mean Mrs. Belknap, deceased. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 558 have objected to 
the question, and the Chair will submit it to the Senate. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. That is the question that calls for the conversa- 
tion 

The PRESIDENT tempore. Shall this be admitted ? 

Mr. HOWE. Let the question as it is put be reported. 

The question was read by the reporter, as follows: 


Q. State what the conversation was. 


Mr. WHYTE. What conversation is referred to? We did not hear 
the ground of the objection made by the r. I presume that 
the absence of General Belknap would be one objection if he was not 
present at the conversation. We did not hear what objection was 


made by the m ¥ 

Mr. Manager Mc ON. Even if General Belknap was present, 
while we might have called it as against him, he cannot produce it 
as in his favor. It is the conversation of a third 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Shall this interrogatory be ad- 


mitted ? 

Mr, HOWE. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. er MCMAHON. Before the vote is taken, Senators, I 
desire that all shall understand the precise conversation now called 
for. It is a conversation between the witness and the present Mrs. 
Belknap, occurring on the night of the funeral of the second Mrs. 
Belknap, between the witness and her, not in the presence of General 
Belknap; a conversation between the two persons on that occasion. 
Clearly it seems to me the defendant is not at liberty to produce that 
conversation in his behalf. 

Mr. CONKLING. And it was after the first money had been sent 
to the former Mrs. Belknap ? 


Mr. M: r LAPHAM. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I should like to ask whether the conver- 
sation which is inquired for is not the same conversation as to which 
the court inquired whether it had taken place. 

Mr. CON KLIN G. Certainly it is. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The question being taken by yeas and nays, resulted—yeas 18, nays 

uysen, 


23; as follows: 
i „Fe * 
igo Bobi erman, 


YS—Messrs. Bogy, Caperton, Cooper, Dawes, Edmunds, Gordon, Hamilton, 

Kelly, Kernan, Key, McCreery, Max mon, Mitchell, Norwood, Ransom, 
— Thurman. Wadi Whyte, and Withers—23. 

Ba Boutwell, Burnside, 


1 A Pta 

— — j Hamili, tchcock, John- 
ston, Jones of Florida, Jones of mar Donald, Me Millan, Oglesby, Randolph, 
Sargent, Saulsbury, m, Spencer, and Windom—31. 


The PRESIDENT pro The objection is sustained. ` 
5 I should like to have a question put, which I send to 
the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question of the Senator from 
Massachusetts will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

S State all the knowledge or information that General Belknap 

Which it isin your power to state, as to the amount of any money 
sent him or the source whence it came, other than what you have 
already stated. 

Mr. CARPENTER. To that question we object. 

Mr. LOGAN. Before the point is submitted, I will state that the 
first question I propounded was not objected to by the Senate. The 
last one was objected to. I desire to have that first question fully un- 
derstood, and I ask the Clerk to read it again to the witness and have 
it answered before we proceed to another question. 


The PRESIDENT tem The interrogatory propounded 
the Senator from Ilinois will be read. 155 sf 
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The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Q. Prior to the sending of the first money had you ever said any- 
thing to any person or had any person ever said anything to you on the 
subject of Siren e to General Belknap; and, if so, who was it? 

A. No one that I remember. No other except what I have already 
stated, the conversation with Mrs. Bower. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. DAWES] pro a question, which will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Q. State all the knowledge or information that General Belknap 
had, which it is in your power to state, as to the amount of any money 
sent him or the source whence it came, other than what you have 
already stated. 

Mr. DAWES. I do not desire to have the witness state over again 
what he has already stated. 

The PRESID pro tempore. Objection being raised the Chair 
W Ay the question to the Senate: this interrogatory be ad- 


The question was decided in the affirmative. 

The Witness. I have stated all the money that I have sent General 
Belknap, as far as I can remember. 

Mr. Manager LAPHAM. That is not the question. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Read the question 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the question. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Q. State all the knowledge or information that General Belknap 
had which it is in your power to state as to the amount of any money 
sent him or the source from whence it came other than what you have 
already stated ? 

A. O, I do not know anything about General Belknap’s knowledge; 
I arth nothing of General Belknap’s knowledge except the money I 
sent 5 í 

Mr. MORTON. I submit the following ea epcide 

Q. Did General Belknap personally or through any person or by 
letter ever inquire of you why this money was sent, and did you in 
any way ever assign a reason to him for it? 

. Never, to my best recollection. 

Mr. CONKLING. I pro a question which may have been an- 
swered in substance, but I should like to have an answer to it: 

Q. Was your intention to send money to General Belknap and your 
act in sending it in Spee Sarre of any communication between you 
and piei ap, and, if there was any such communication, 
state it 

A. No, sir; there was not. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. The managers would like to put a ques- 
tion now, if convenient. 

Mr. CARPENTER. I object. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. We certainly claim the right. 

Mr. LOGAN. I have a question to propose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Illinois desires 
to submit a question. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. We waive the right to put ours while 
9 oak ete 8 questions. 15 A 

The pro lempore, e interrogatory of the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. LOGAN] will be read. 

. The Chief Clerk read the question of Mr. LOGAN, as follows: 

Q. Did you have any understanding with any person other than 
General Belknap in reference to sending the money you have testified 
to or any part of if? If so, with whom was such understanding, and 
what was such understanding! 

A. I had an understanding on the night of the funeral. Ihadsome 
conversation with Mrs. Bower, the pr Mrs. Belknap. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. We o ject that that is only getting in- 
sey at the same matter that has already been settled by the 

nate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair has submitted each of 
these questions, and will also submit this, to the Senate. 

Mr. AN. I wish to state merely the object of my question. 

The PRESIDENT tempore. Is there Ghjeetiant The Chair 
hears none, and the Senator will state it. 

Mr. LOGAN. There seems to be a kind of vagueness about this 
thing, and my object is, if there was an understanding under which 
this money was ETS get atthe understanding, what it was, and 
with whom it was. I cannot see that that can be objected to. There 
must have been an understanding with somebody, and I want to know 
whom it was with. That is all there is in the question. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. He has stated that he had not any conversation 
with anybody in the world but one. 

Mr. len LAPHAM. The learned Senator will doubtless re- 
member that there may be implied as well as express understandings. 

Our objection is that this calls for a conversation with a third per- 
son, and is the precise question upon which the Senate has already 

The witness having stated expressly that he had no conver- 
sation with the defendant, the question calls for some express conver- 
sation, some expression, ent, or understanding, and not for an 


implied or inferential understanding from the acts of the parties. 
. CARPENTER. Let me inqure of the manager whether he 
admits that there was no e t? 
Mr. Manager LAPHAM. Not at all. 
Mr. LOGAN. I will change the language of the question in one 


particular. Ten it says “understanding ” I will use the word 
ment. 
e PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will report the ques- 
tion as modified. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows : 

Q. Did you have any agreement with any person other than Gen- 
eral Belknap in reference to sending the aey you have testified to 
or any part of it? If so, with whom was such agreement and what 
was such agreement? 

Mr. BLAIR. Mr. President and Senators, this question is substan- 
tially the same, in my own judgment, as that upon which this body 
has already ruled. Senators will bear us witness that we have uni- 
formly objected to this mode of examination. We think that, as the 
parties here have represented it, they ought to be allowed to conduct 
their own case. The other side have chosen to rest their case upon a 
mere technicality by creating a presumption from the transmission 
of money that there was an agreement that that money should be 
transmitted to us in pursuance of an understanding. We have met 
that presumption by the witness flatly contradicting it, and they are 
therefore out of court on the case they have made. It is perfectl 
apparent to any logical, reasoning mind that the implication whic 
they seek to bring against us of an understanding or agreement that 
we should receive money on account of an appointment which the 
party here made is utterly and absolutely rebutted by their own wit- 
ness. Now, the attempt is to contradict that witness; to make him 
testify to circumstances which will contradict that direct, plain state- 
ment. 

Mr. Man HOAR. Would it be agreeable to the learned coun- 
sel to permit me to put a question to him? 

Mr. BLAIR. Not at this stage of the argument. 

Mr. Manager HOAR. I will not do it then. 

Mr. BLAIR. I want this body to have a fair understanding of 
the case. We are here ready and willing and prepared to meet this 
whole case. If they will mae it, and give this picture its clothin 
and coloring, and let the Senate and country see the whole of it, an 

these persons, all of whom are mixed up in it, before the Senateand 
the country, let them doit; we cannot object ; but when they choose to 
rest their case upon proof of the reception of money, and thereby 
seek to imply an agreement, and when we come in and rebut that 
distinctly by showing there was none, by their own witness, it seems 
to me that the Senate ought to hesitate before they make another 
case for these gentlemen and go piece-meal in er to rebut 
this testimony. Having gone as far, however, as the ate has 
chosen to ge in this matter, it does seem to me that when a Senator 
wishes to know the truth and to have an explanation of how it hap- 
pens that money was sent to this person, when there was no agree- 
ment between him and this person to have it sent, it is perfectly 
legitimate to have the truth of that and to show at whose instance 
and by whose request this money was transmitted to some person 
claiming the money in that way. These gentlemen know, because 
the facts are spread far and wide—they are facts of record—that 
there was a person who claimed this money as her own and that she 
directed this money to be sent in this mode. 

Mr. Man Mc ON. There is nothing of that in the case. 

Mr. B There is not anything of it in the case, but it is a fact 
known to the country and known to us. 

The PRESIDENT pro lempore. Managers. will not h 

e tempore. agers will not interrupt the 
counsel without eee 5 

Mr. BLAIR. It is known to you and it is known to the Senate that 
there was somé arrangement by which this money was sent in that 
form; and now, when it is sought to know by what arrangement and 
what person it was, it is ohjected to. It will lighten the burden of 
the defendant to know that there was another paron claiming this 
money. It seems the gentlemen do not want to lighten our burdens, 
but whenever they can get a piece of testimony that will weigh upon 
us it is very fair; they put it in by scraps; but the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, they do not want to know. They only want 
to have the Senate know what will criminate this defendant, and not 
what will exculpate him. Now I will answer any question the gen- 
tlemen desire to ask. 

Mr. Kanaga HOAR. Have you got through your address to the 
Senate 

Mr. BLAIR. If you have any question to put, I will answer it be- 
fore I sit down. You said you a question to put. 

Mr. Manager Hoar. But I do not propose to it now. 

Mr. TH . I should like to ask the counsel a question. I 
want to understand from him whether he objects to this question 
being answered or whether he wants it answered. 

Mr. BLAIR I do not object to it. I did object on general princi- 

les to the whole series; but as these questions are going in, I should 
ike to have the Senate let something in on our side. ig ate letting 
n 0 that is brought against us. I should like to see a 
ittle fair play. 

Mr. Manager HOAR. Mr. President, the question that I proposed 
to put to the learned counsel would have conveyed an idea which I 
will convey directly to the Senate. I suppose if a judge were on trial 
on an impeachment for bribery, and it turned ont that a certain suitor 
had a case once a year for six y. and it were proved that a bag of 
money containing $3,000 as Eagas up by that suitor to the bench 


every time the case came on, it would not be necessary to go any 
further and prove an agreement—— 

Mr. BLAIR. That is argument on the merits. 

Mr. Manager HOAR. It would not be necessary to go 
and proye an agreement to receive that money corruptly. Now sup- 
pose that were the state of the proof in the case I have supposed, 
would it be material in defense to show that the bag of money was 

ssed up to the judge at the request of the judge’s wife once a year? 

at is the whole of the present proposition. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I should like unanimous 
consent to 19 778 pee remark. Rs k inary j-i it, the 9 exercis- 
ing its privilege and against the objection of the respondent, permit- 
ted it o be aaah that there was a conversation which had relation 
in some manner to these payments. I think it is the right of the re- 
spondent that that conversation should now be given. It was the 
court, not the respondent, who introduced the fact that there was 
such conversation that had relation to these payments, I do not think 
we can fairly exclude the conversation. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Mr. President, if I were at liberty to say any- 
thing, as I am not—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I shall object myself; but if I were at liberty I 
should say that I did not agree with the law of my friend at all; but 
I cannot go into a debate here upon the subject and shall not under- 
take to do it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary willreport the ques- 
tion. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Q. Did you have any agreement with any person other than Gen- 
eral Belknap in reference to sending the money you have testified to 
or any part of it? If so, with whom was such agreement and what 
was such agreement ? 
eee PRESIDENT pro tempore. Shall this interrogatory be admit- 

The question being put, a division was called for; and the ayes 
were 18. 

Mr. LOGAN. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and being taken, resulted—yeas 
25, nays 21; as follows: 


eas aca le, ee orn Crees Se Rew 
A n ey, we, 0! 
Morn Oglesby, Paddock, Patterson. ‘Sherman, Wadleight West, Windom, and 

NAYS—Messrs. , Cay Cockrell, „Davis, Dennis, Edmunds, 
Gordon, Hamil ion, Rally 777TTTCTFT EONI, Reames 
Stevenson, Thurman, allace, Whyte, and Withers—21. 

NOT VOTING—Messrs. Alcorn, Anthony, Barnum, Bayard, Boutwell, Burnside, 
Cameron of Pennsylvania, Cameron of Wiseonsin, Christiancy, Clayton, 22 
Eaton, Goldthwaite, 8 Jones of Florida, Jones of Nevada, Me- 
pa ce” EER Maxey, ph, Robertson, Sargent, Saulsbury, Sharon, and 

pencer— - 


So the question was decided in the affirmative. 

The P. IDENT pro tempore. The witness will answer the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Let the question be repeated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will report the ques- 
tion. 

@ Dil go ee read as follows: 7 5 os 

. Did you have any agreement with any person other than Gen- 
eral Belknap, in reference to sending the money you have testified to, 
or any part of it? If so, with whom was such agreement, and what 
was such agreement? 

A. Thad a conversation with Mrs. Bower, the present Mrs. Bel- 
knap, on the night of the funeral. She asked me to go up stairs with 
her to look at the bene in the nursery. I said to her, as near as I can 
remember, “ This child will have money coming to it after a while.” 
She said, “ Yes; my sister gave the child to me, and told me the money 
coming from you I must take and keep forit.” I am not certain about 
the rest of the conversation. I have an indistinct impression of what 
was said afterward. I said, very likely,“ All right; but perhaps the 
father poet to be consulted,” and her reply was that if I sent the 
money to him she would get it any way for the child, or something 
of that kind. That is as far as I remember it; but I had some un- 
derstanding ; I have sometimes thought that I said something to Gen- 
eral Belknap that night. My entire recollection is indistinct about 
the matter, except her relation of her sister’s dying request made an 
impression on mê more than any other part of the conversation. As 
I said before, I have sometimes thought I said something to General 
Belknap about it, but I am not at all certain. At all events I had 
some understanding that night or subsequently before the next mone: 
came due—and I do not remember of any eee e e which 
sent the money to General Belknap. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. Mr. President, if the witness is through 
I desire to ask a question now. 

Mr. DAWES. I wish to put a question which I desire to have an- 


swered. 
The PRESIDENT pro tem The Senator from Massachusetts 
submits an interrogatory, which will be read. 
0 ee Clerk read dn follows: APR 0 
. Did you or any other person to your know ever i 
eral Belkuap what “Southwest” means in your letters ssc 


further 


to 
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ing him that you had a remittance for him? If so, state the explana- 


tion. 
A. Never to my knowl 
Mr. CMAHON. I propose now to propound the follow- 


ing question: 
en you sent General Belknap the first letter notifying him that 
ou had a remittance for him from the S. W.,“ state whether 
ree, ag of you by letter or otherwise from what source the money 
came 


Mr. CARPENTER. That we object to, because we object to the 
managers returning to this case. 
McMAHON. . The managers certainly have a right to 
come in now. . 


Mr. CARPENTER. What gives them that right? 

88 Manager MCMAHON. To make a further explanation to the 
nate. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Mr. President, both parties haye made this 
case to the Senate as they have chosen to make it; and the court has 
gone through in its own way, searching for facts, and, I understand, 

as rested also. Now is it possible that the parties are to take this 
case up again and have any rights they would not have, arising from 
the examination as it took p. on their part eanes vaye They 
cannot g back with such a question certainly, unless it be on ac- 
count of some questions that the court has put; and that certain! 
cannot renew their right. They put this witness on the stand an 
exhausted him as far as they thought it was safe to do so; then we 
cross-examined him; both parties rested; and now the court has 
rested. Now we protest that the managers cannot ask any more 
questions of this witness. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, I have heard a great deal 
from one of the distinguished counsel on the other side and somethin 
from another in to getting this case in by piecemeal, and 
have heard a great deal of criticism on the manner in which I have 
done it; and I expected my honorable friend [Mr. Carpenter] to 
ask this court to nonsuit the Government from the remarks which he 
made upon one occasion, that we had made no case, &c. The only 
answer I have to that is that if we have failed to put in the facts in 
this case to convict their client, they ought to be under the most ever- 
lasting obligations of gratitude to us for our want of capacity in man- 


ing the case. 

“Ar CARPENTER. That is on the ground that you stop now. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON, I accept the statement of the gentle- 
man and the interruption, because it leads me directly to the next 
point I am abont to make. The other gentleman [Mr. Blair] keeps 
complaining all the time that we do not introduce the whole tra 
Now the honorable gentleman [Mr. Carpenter] had the opportunity 
to cross-examine this witness, to put every interrogatory to him that 
he chose, and if our examination were short, which it was not, theirs 
certainly was extraordinarily brief and, in my judgment—I say it 
E ly a confession of the facts and circumstances in 
this case. 

But now, to go further. I understand even the order in which a 
witness is examined in a court of justice to be always a matter within 
the discretion of a court. A witness who has been fully disc 
and gone may be called back and asked a 1 because something 
new been developed in the case; and often—it is so laid down 
in the elementary books—you may recall a witness who has been 
absolutely discharged to ask him whether upon a certain occasion at 
a certain he did not say so and so to A B, for the purpose of 
calling A B right there to contradict him. That is a very common 
practice. 

Now after the Senate has in the exercise of its discretion put 
further questions to this witness and eliminated a part of the truth 
from his bosom, what we want now is directly in the same line to 
put a question throwing light upon the very questions that have 
been put, and it is this: “ When you sent General Belknap the first 
letter 6 that you had a remittance for him from the 
S. W., state whether he inquired of you by letter or otherwise from 
what source the money came!“ 

If the defendant in this case is an innocent man and had no busi- 
ness transactions with Caleb P. Marsh and had nothing in this letter 
to notify him that this money was for Mrs. Bower or the child or any- 
thing else, but simply “I have a remittance for you from the South- 
west,” if he is an honest man, a man of high integrity in his Depari- 
ment, is he going to fob the money without making any inquiry from 
Mr. Marsh by letter “Why, what is S. W.; where does this fund 
come from; what do you mean, Mr. Marsh; you do not owe me any 
money; you are not trustee for any of my relations that I know of; 
to what account shall I pass this 81,500“ Ah, the objection comes 
from a confession of guilt, from a knowledge of guilt, a desire not 
to put in the whole truth as the 8 [Mr. Blair] complains 
that we do not put it in, bnt from a desire to exclude the whole of it. 

Mr. CARP. R. Mr. President, will the manager allow me to 
interrupt him a moment? 


Mr. r MCMAHON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CARPENTER. The objection to this question is that it is out 
of time, and I want to ask the r if he thinks that objection 
makes in order an argument on the merits of the case and the guilt of 
this defendant? 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. I will say in all candor to the gentle- 
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man who has just taken his seat that if he and his associates only 
pae the gift to see themselves as they see others, they would not 

so critical in their criticisms upon our conduct. My honorable 
friend there [Mr. Blair] never rises to discuss a question but what he 
talks to the merits, always telling us about some defense that is to 
come, always expressing that sublime and childlike confidence in his 
client’s innocence, that there is not a single fact yet in this case to 
warrant. Have 1 no right to talk about the facts that are in the 
case; have I no right to repel the statement here that we are endeav- 
oring to exclude the whole truth? By all means I have the right, 
and I say here that I have the right to call for an answer to this 
question to throw light upon this important matter and to let us see 
whether in this matter he did have knowledge when he was receiving 
this money as to the source from which it may have come. 

Mr. BLAIR. Mr. President and Senators, I know what the gentle- 
man says to be true that a witness may be recalled at any time at the 
discretion of the court; but the court presides over the trial and looks 
after the interests of justice, and therefore it is within the compe- 
1 of the court, as eve lawyer knows, to allow a witness to be 
recalled. But I appeal to this court and to its discretion and ask this 
court to consider whether it is just to allow this witness to be recalled 
and re-examined in the manner that it is now sought to do when the 
gentlemen have made their case, exhausted the witness, turned hi 
over to usand we made a very brief cross-examination, and now when 
the ape seeks to have the last word of this witness and to reiter- 
ate and ding-dong in the ears of the Senate every time he makes a 
speech denunciations of our client as if he was appealing on the last 
argument of the case? I appeal to the Senate and to the justice of 
the Senate to know whether such a course of examination ought to 
be tolerated. 

Mr. CONKLING. Mr. President, in the hope of saving time, I ask 
to have read again a question put by the Senator from Indiana [ Mr. 
MORTON] and the answer to it which I think covers this very ques- 
tion. If it does, perhaps we shall get along. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question will be read. 

A 5 Chief Clerk read the following question propounded by Mr. 

ORTON: 

Q. Did General Belknap personally, or through any person, or by 
letter, ever inquire of you why this money was sent; and did you in 
sy way ever assign to him a reason for it? 

r. CONKLING. That covers everything except the S. W.,“ 
which is practically included. The answer was that he never did. 

Mr. Manager Mc ON. If that is the understanding of the Sen- 
ate, we withdraw this question. Of course I do not wish to multiply 
the evidence of the same thing. If that covers the ground in the 
opinion of the honorable Senator, we withdraw the question. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is withdrawn. 

Mr. HOWE. If the court has not closed its case, I should like to 
have the question answered which I send to the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question of the Senator from 
Wisconsin will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Q. Was the money which you sent to General Belknap designed 
for his use or for the use of some other person ? 

A. I sent it to him originally according to what I have heretofore 
stated occurred on the night of the funeral. It may be presumed 
that it was sent for the child, but I continued sending it after the 
child’s death to the General, and I always presumed it was for him. 
9 — SEF Mr. THURMAN.) Was the child a child of General Bel- 

p’s 

A. Les, sir. 

Q. ( 7 Mr. Manager McManon.) In that connection give the date 
of the death of the child, if you can remember it. I think we have 

that the mother died about the 31st day of December, 1870. 

A. And the child the following summer. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Let it be also understood when he was married 
to the present Mrs. Belknap. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON, In December, 1873, General Belknap 
was married to Mrs, Bower. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Three years afterward. 

Mr. HOWE. I should like to have the answer to this last question 


read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The reporter will read the answer 
to the question propounded by the Senator from Wisconsin. 

The answer was read, as follows: 

A. I sent it to him originally according to what I have heretofore stated occurred 
on the night of the funeral. "image — med that it wae sent for the child; 
but I continued sending it after the child's death to the General, and I always pre- 
sumed it was for him. 


Mr. HOWE. Now I should like to send to the desk one more ques- 
tion to be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question of the Senator from 
Wisconsin will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Q. Why did yousay to Mrs. Bower that the child would have money 
after a time? 

A. Because I had previously sent a remittance to the mother, and 
I felt like continuing it to the mother’s representative, the child, 

3 (By Mr. CARPENTER.) The first remittance was sent to Mrs. 

nap. 
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A. Yes, sir; to Mrs. Belknap. ~ 

Mr. WRIGHT. I have a question I wish to propound, and I will 
read it in the first instance, as it is not very legible. 

Q. You said on yesterday that you presumed that General Belknap 
knew from whom the money sent him was received. Nowstate what 
led you to so presume, or upon what you based this presumption ? 

Mr. CARPENTER. We object to this question. Let it be read 


in. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question will be read by the 


Secretary. 

The Chief Clerk read the inte tory of Mr. WRIGHT. 

The question being put, was decided in the affirmative. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The witness will answer the ques- 
tion. 

The Witness. I said I presumed he knew where it came from. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Now it appears there was a mistake, as I 
thought. The question does not correctly state the case to the wit- 
ness. The question and answer yesterday were exactly this: 

Q. Did General Belknap at this time know where the money was coming from 
that was being paid to him! 

A. I should say that I presume he did. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question will be answered. It 
will be read again to witness. 

The Chief Clerk again read the question of Mr. WRIGHT, as follows: 

Q. You said on yesterday that you presumed that General Belkna 
knew from whom the money sent him was received. Now what 1 
you to so presume, or upon what you based this presumption ? 

Mr. M r MCMAHON. Before the question is answered, there 
is a misunderstanding as to what the real meaning of the answer 
given yesterday is. Our object in putting the question was to ascer- 
tain ea Belknap knew where the money was coming from, not 
the person, not the man from whom it came, but the place. 

Mr. WRIGHT. This question covers the whole ground. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. Go on. 

The Witness. I presumed that he knew, because he had appointed 
Mr. Evans to this post at my request. I had no other business trans- 
action with General Belknap whatever except sending this money. I 
had sometimes forwarded him requests of Mr. Evans sent to me for 
certain privileges wanted around the fort. I cannot give details par- 
ticularly. It is a kind of general knowledge arising from our rela- 
tions ther. 

Mr. LOGAN. I desire to ask a question which I send to the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question propounded by the 
Senator from Illinois will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Q. From the conversation with the present Mrs. Belknap, mentioned 
by you in goor answer to my former interrogatory, you spoke of an 
8 ing with the former Mrs. Belknap, now deceased; please 
state what that understanding was. 

Mr. CARPENTER. If the court please, we object to that. It does 
not seem necessary to argue the objection to a question which calls 
for an interview or an arrangement between this man and a third 

son. 

Tae. Manager MCMAHON. We second the objection. 

The PRESIDENT tempore. Counsel 5 ce to the question. 
The Chair will submit it to the Senate. S 
admitted ? 

The question being put, there were on a division—ayes 12, noes 13, 
no quorum — 77 
r. THURMAN. Let us have the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 
Mr. THURMAN. I understood the managers to object a little while 
ago to a similarquestion. Now what do the managers say to this? 

Mr. CARPENTER. Both sides objected to this question. 

mE TOUMAN, I want to know, if both sides object to it, why it 
is asked 

Mr. CARPENTER. It is asked by a member of the court. 

gr THURMAN. I want to know what business the court has to 
ask it. 

Mr. LOGAN. If there is no objection, I should like to answer the 
remark of the Senator from Ohio. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. LOGAN. It seems to me a very strange remark for a Senator 
to make, to ask what business a member of the court has to put a 
question. I presume that members of the court here stand upon an 

uality, and that one has as good a right to ask a question as an- 
other, provided it is a proper question, couched in proper language. 
I asked a question a while ago of the witness what the understand- 
ing was between him and Bower. I did not use the name, but 
that was it, and he gave the understanding, and in that answer he 
incidentally remarked that he had an understanding with the former 
Mrs. Belknap. The question was argued by the managers and coun- 
sel for the respondent; the vote was taken by yeas and nays, and 
the Senate voted that the question should be answered; and the wit- 
ness did answer the question. In furtherance of that question, I have 
asked what the understanding was with the former Mrs. Belknap. 
Now, if the Senator desires to state his objection to that as a mem- 
ber of the court, let him do so, and if his objection is well founded, I 
certainly do not desire to ask an improper question; but at the same 
time I do not like a Senator in his manner and demeanor to indicate 


this interrogatory be 
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ee he is the only individual that has a right to ask a question in 
this court. 
Mr. THURMAN. There is no necessity for the exhibition of that 
The PRESIDENT P tempore. Is there objection to the Senator 


from Ohio proceedin The Chair hears none. 

Mr. THURMAN, here is no necessity for the exhibition of that 
feeling ; and if the Senator from Illinois were not exceedingly sensi- 
tive, he never would have made such a remark. The House of Repre- 
sentatives here is represented by its mauagers; the defendant is rep- 
resented by his counsel; and when both sides as to what are 
the issues upon which they will put in evidence, I really do not see, 
with entire respect to the Senator from Illinois and every other Sen- 
ator, that it is any part of the duty of the Senate which is to sit here 
as impartial judges to introduce a new line either of prosecution or of 
defense. I see no reason forit; and if the Senate has erred once, it 
is no reason why it should err again. If neither the managers on the 
part of the House nor the counsel for the defendant have seen fit to 
go into the arrangements, if there were any, between the witness and 
this deceased lady or this living lady, it is no business of ours to go 
into them. If it is necessary for the purposes of public justice that 
they should be gone into and the testimony would be legitimate, 
it is to be presumed that the House of Representatives, through its 
managers, would have asked us to hear the testimony. If it were 
necessary for the defense that the matter should be gone into, it is to 
be presumed that the counsel for the defense would have introduced 
it as a defense. It is not for us to supply any deficiency of the prose- 
cution or to supply any deficiency of the defense. 

Mr. LOGAN. If there is no objection, I desire to say a word. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair hears no objection to the 
Senator proceeding. 

Mr. AN. Iam not so old in the practice of law as the Senator 
from Ohio, but I will ask him now as a lawyer if he ever knew a 
court that desired to ask a question to be prevented from doing it in 
the trial of any case whatever? 

Mr. THURMAN, Until to-day, I never knew a court, in forty-odd 
years’ experience, to ask a question to which both parties objected. 

Mr. LOGAN. My experience has been more limited than that of 
the Senator, but in that limited experience I have observed that 
which he has not. 

Mr. THURMAN. The Senator must bear in mind that a single 
Senator is not the court. It is not the court that asks the question, 
but one member of the court. 

Mr. LOGAN. It is the court if the court agree to it. I never 
knew the whole body of the Senate to ask the same question at the 
same time; but if one member of the court asks a question and the 
rest agree to it, that is a question of the court. That was the prop- 
osition I was making. If the Senate do not agree to it, of course I 
shall withdraw the question, or at least the question will not be asked. 
But I am not managing this case, nor do I desire to manage it, and 
certainly the Senator from Ohio does not desire to do that; he has 
given evidence of that fact. But I am one of the court, and I have 
a right to have such information and light on this case as can be ob- 
tained properly. The managers have a right to manage their case to 
suit themselves, and so have the respondent’s counsel ; but some mem- 
bers of the court might have some idea in reference to this case, that 
some question might develop some fact that was weighing on their 
minds. Now I will state to the court that there is something in this 
case that neither side tries to develop; I do not know what it is; 
but that is perfectly patent to everybody. Whatever is in this case, 
no matter what it is, dark or bright, this court is entitled to know it 
in order to make up its verdict; and I, as one member of the court, 
claim the right to know the facts, and when counsel on either side 
do not put a question that strikes my mind as being one that I want 
to know something abont, I claim the right to ask the question my- 
self. The court can decide whether I am entitled to have the answer; 
I certainly have the right to ask the question. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the Senator 
from Indiana proceeding ? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. After the Senator from Indiana has concluded I 
shall object to further debate on all questions. 

Mr. MORTON. I simply want tostate that I regard it as the abso- 
lute right of this court or any member of it, with the consent of his 
brother judges or a majority of them, to ask any question; and the idea 
that the court can be overruled by the counsel on either side agree- 
ing that the question shall not be asked is something entirely new. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Tho yeas and nays have been de- 
manded on the question, Shall this interrogatory be admitted ? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Ithinkif we take the question again by a division 
it will be found that there is a quorum here. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. No; let us have the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will report the ques- 


tion. 

The Chief Clerk read Mr. LoGan’s interrogatory, as follows: 

Q. From the conversation with the present Mrs. Belknap, mentioned 
by you in your answer to my former interrogatory, you spoke of an 
understanding with the former Mrs. Belknap, now Please 
state what that understanding was. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The roll-call will proceed. 


The question being taken, resulted—yeas 23, nays 17; as follows: 


es! Patterson, Robertson, Wadleigh, right—23. 

N S—Messrs. Caperton, Cockrell, Cooper, unds, Gordon, Kelly, 
Key, McCreery, Merrimon, Mitchell, Norwood, Stevenson, Thurman, Wallace, 
Whyte, and Withers—17. 

NOt VOTING—Messrs. Alcorn, Anthony, Barnum, Bogy, Bontwell, 


Bayard, 
Bruce, Burnside, Cameron of coe thane Cameron of Wisconsin, Christiancy 


Clayton, Dennis, Dorsey, Eaton, Goldthwaite, Hamlin, Ingalls, Johnston, Jones à; 
Florida, Jones of Neo Kernan, McDonald, McMillan, dolph, Ransom, Sar- 
gent, Saulsbury, Sharon, Sherman, Spencer, and Windom—32. 


So the question was decided in the affirmative. 

The PRESIDENT pe tempore. The objection is overruled. The 
witness will answer the question. 

The Witness. I think not. 

Mr. CONKLING. What does the witness mean when ho says he 
thinks not? 

The Witness. I do not think I stated that I had an understanding 
with Mrs. Belknap. > 

Q. (By Mr. CARPENTER.) As I understand, the first money that you 
iso = sent to the former Mrs. Belknap, now deceased? 

. Yes, sir. 

Q. And that was sent without any arrangement between you and 
any body? 

A. Ves, sir. 

Q. A clean, clear present ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. LOGAN. The witness spoke of a conversation about the child, 
that the money would now go to the child according to some former 
understanding. 

The Witness. I said with General Belknap, not with Mrs. Bel- 
knap. I said that I was under the impression at one time that I had 
said something to General Belknap himself the night of the funeral; 
that I certainly had an understanding with him or with Mrs. Bower, 
because Mrs. Belknap was then dead. 

Q. (By Mr. . 
at any time any interest 
knap by vou? 

knowled 


A. Not to m age 
submitted the following question in writing: 


Had the present wife of General Belknap 
the money that was sent to General Bel- 


Mr. WHYT 

Q. When you paid to General Belknap money in person did you 
have any conversation with him about the source whence the money 
came or in any way regarding it? 

A. I did not. 

Mr. MORTON. I propose the following question: 

Q. How often after the first money was sent to Belknap and before 
your examination before the Committee of the House did you meet 
General Belknap, and was the money ever referred to in conversation 
at any ot these interviews ? 

A. For the first two or three years, I saw him perhaps two or three 
times a year. The first money I sent General Belknap must have been 
in the spring of 1871. I suppose probably through that year and 
1872 and 1873 I met him two or three times a year; but I have no 
recollection of the money having been referred to in any conversa- 
tion between us. 

Q. (By Mr. Manager McManon.) Mr. Marsh, what is your best 
recollection as to having had a conversation with the Secretary of 
War on the occasion of the funeral of his second wife? 

A. It is ee een 

Q. What is your best recollection as to whether you did or did not 
have a conversation with him personally while you were here attend- 
Sige funeral of his second wife? 

r. CARPENTER. That we object to. 

Mr. CONKLING. What is the ground of objection ? 

Mr. CARPENTER. The ground of objection is that the witness 
sy 52 recollection is so indistinct that he has no confidence in it 

imself. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. That is a matter for the witness to settle. 
I prefer that the witness answer these questions and that we have 
the whole truth from the person who is under oath. 
wae PRESIDENT pro tempore. Shall this interrogatory be admit- 


7 
The 175 was determined in the affirmative. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The witness will answer the ques- 
tion. 


The question was read by the reporter, as follows: 


ovin is best recollection as to whether you did or did not have a conver- 
— Ro personally, while you were here attending the funeral of his sec- 
wife 


A. I can only state that I have a very indistinct impression about 
it. I have sometimes thought that I said something to General Bel- 
knap on the ds 67 of the funeral, but 1 sometimes think I did not, 
and that the only conversation I had was with Mrs. Bower. 

By Mr. CARPENTER: 

Q. Is there any way in your mind to strike an average between 
those two impressions ? 

A. I cannot. I never shall know; Inevershall be certain about it. 

Q. The Senate will never know from you, then? 


A. I have thonght about it night and day, but the more I think 
about it the less I know. 
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By Mr. Manager McManon: 


Q. At the time the change was made from the payment of $12,000 
a year to $6,000 a year, about which you have testified, state what 
conversation passed between gou and General Belknap. 

Mr. CARPENTER. That “e object to. Unless the court mean to 
say that the whole case may now be opened by the rs, that is 
an improper question. It is their direct proof, and they have gone 
over that. 4 

The PRESIDENT pro tem Shall this question be admitted ? 

The question was determined in the negative. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The objection is sustained. 

Q. (By Mr. Manager MeManox.) Your wife has been subpœnaed 
as a witness to attend this tribunal ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. I desire yon to state now whether she is able to attend. 

Mr. CARPENTER. What is the object of that? 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. We want to know from the witness 
whether she is able to attend. 

Mr. CARPENTER. We object. What has that to do with this 
case whether she is well or sick? 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. We have a right to send for her if she 
is able tocome. Let the objection be passed upon by the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The counsel object to the question 
propounded by the managers. Shall the question be admitted? 

The question was determined in the tive. 

Q. (By Mr. Manager MCMAHON.) State whether your wife is able 
to be present in court to be examined as a witness. 

A. She is not; she is very ill. 

Q. Have you the certificate of a surgeon to that effect ? 

A. I have. 

Q. Whose certificate is it! 

A. Dr. Alfred L. Loomis. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Will the managers state now what the object 
of that testimony is? 

Mr. Manager LAPHAM. It isto inform the Senate the reason why 
we do not call Mrs. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Is it proposed to raise any presumption against 
the defendant ? 

Mr. Manager LAPHAM. We shall argue that hereafter. 

Mr. CARPENTER. We will take her testimony that was given be- 
fore the committee if the want that, or consent to have her 
deposition taken. We want to completely repel the presumption 
that Mrs. Marsh being ill is any evidence of our guilt. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. The managers here decline to do that. 


I do not agree with them in that matter. The counsel will make his 
application to the Senate 5 
r. ee Would it be in order to present a question to the 
witness $ 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It would be. 
Mr. OGLESBY. May I read it? 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. You may. 

Mr. OGLESBY. I call the attention of the witness to the question 
so that he may know whether my statements are correct or not. 
The Secretary will read it afterward. My question is this: 

Q. You have stated during your examination to-day that the money 
advanced by you to Belknap was a présent and that it afforded you 
pleasure to give it to him. In answer to a question put to yon after 
that, you stated that you had some conversation with Mrs. Bower on 
the night of the funeral about the payment of money in the future, 
and that after that conversation you paid money directly to Belknap. 
Do you now mean to have the court understand that the payments 
or presents of money from you to ae Aeey that time were only 
in consequence of that conversation or from the motive previously 
stated that it afforded you pleasure to do so? 

A. The money that I sent during the life of the child may be fairly 
considered to be sent to Mr. Belknap for Mrs, Bower to keep for the 
child. After its death I understood it was for him. 

Mr. WHYTE. The witness says that he understood the money sent 
after the death of the child to General Belknap was for General Bel- 
knap. I want to ask him from whom did he understand that it was 
for General Belknap? 

_ The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will report the ques- 


tion. 

The Chief Clerk read the question of Mr. WHYTE, as follows: 

Q. From whom did you understand that it was for General Bel- 
knap after the death of the child ? 

Mr. CARPENTER. If the court please, we object to that because 


it would be hearsay evidence. I understand the answer which the | j 


witness has already given is his mere mental conclusion. 

The Witness. That is all. 

Q. (By Mr. CARPENTER.) That is what you say? 

A. That is all; not any understanding. Perhaps I am unfortunate 
in my choice of words. It is my own conclusion; that is all. 

Q. Not the result of any understanding with Mr. Belknap or any- 
body else? 

A. No, sir. 


Henry S. BRINKERHOFF sworn and examined. 
By Mr. Manager McManon: 


Question. State where you are employed and how long you have 
heen there. 


Answer. In the office of the Adjutant-General of the Army; for about 
ten years. 
Q. [Presenting a paper. 


Look at this paper, or rather the marks 
on it. See whose marks those are on the outside, and read the marks 
in your handwriting, if any are there, and give us also the marks 
that may be in the handwriting of the Secretary of War at that time, 
if any are there. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Is that the letter of Marsh? 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. It is the letter of August 16, 1870, from 
pene to the Secretary of War applying for the post-tradership at 

‘ort Sill. 7 

The Wityess. The only writing upon the outside of this letter that 
is in my handwriting is a note saying “Received back Adjutant- 
General’s Office, March 15, 1876.” 

Q. (By Mr. Manager McManon.) What marks are on it in the hand- 
writing of the Secretary of War? 


A. “Received A 16, 1870.” I should say that it is my impres- 
sion this is in the dwriting of General Belknap. He was then 
Secretary of War. 


Q. Is that in pencil or in ink? 

A. It is in ink—what I have just read. 

Q. See whether there are other marks on it in pencil in the hand- 
writing of the Secretary of War. 

A. There is a mark in pencil that says, “Answered August 16. File; 
official.” It is my impression that it is in the handwriting of the 
Secretary of War. 

ae familiar are you with the handwriting of the Secretary 
of War 

A. Quite familiar. I have seen a great deal of it. 

Mr. CARPENTER. There is no question that that is in his hand- 
writing. You need pot spend any time aboutit? 

Q. (By Mr. Manager MCMAHON.) One of the managers desires tho 
8 to be put whether there are any marks upon it indicating 

t it was originally filed in the Adjutant-General’s Office? 

A. The marks indicate that it was received in the Adjutant-Gen- 
eral’s Office for file September 23, 1870. 

Q. (By Mr. CARPENTER.) Abont a month after its date? 

A. About a month after its date. 

Q. (By Mr. Manager McMauon.) In whose handwriting is that ? 

A. It is in the 3 of the clerk who was then and is now in 
charge of the book of reco: 

Cross-examined by Mr. CARPENTER: 

Q. 3 a paper.] Whom is that letter addressed to? 

A. It is addressed to General W. W. Belknap. 

Q. Would not that letter in due course of business go to Belknap's 
table before it would go to the Adjutant-Gencral’s Office ? 

Mr. 5 Mc ON. We do not dispute that. 

Mr. CARPENTER. I want to prove it. s 

The Witness. A letter addressed in that way, in my opinion, would 
go first to the Secretary of War. 

Q. (By Mr. CARPENTER.) And be sent by him to the Adjutant-Gen- 
eral’s Office? 

A. That is my opinion. 

Q. And that got into the Adjutant-General’s Office within a month 
after its date? 

A. Within a month after its date. 


WILLIAX B. Hazen recalled. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. General, I have been given to understand 
by you that you desire to make an explanation. I do not know what 
it is, but I recall you to give you the chance. 

ea yes eed Is it anything about this case; is it testimony 
or what > 


Mr. Manager MCMAHON. It is about this case. 

The WirTness. It is in re; tothe testimony of yesterday. Upon 
consideration I find that the letter which I referred to, the official 
letter which I said was reported to the War Department for General 
Belknap’s information with re to post-traders, was written at 
Fort Buford, and not at Fort Hays; and that would make it after I 
had testified to the House committee, and not before it., So that I 
wish to change my testimony in that respect. It was written after, 
and not before, as I sup yesterday. 


By Mr. CARPENTER: 
Q. Is that the letter which you read here yesterday? 


A. No; there was another one before that which I referred to. 
That is not the one I referred to. There is another letter on the sub- 


ect. 
Q. Did you ever write to Secretary Belknap more than one letter 
in your life on that subject ? 

A. Not to him directly; but one to him. That was the one. 

Q. Which one did you send to him directly ? 

A. The one which was read yesterday I sent him directly, but that 
was not the one I referred to in my testimony yesterday. The one I 
referred to in my testimony yesterday was a letter written to the Ad- 
jutant-General of the Army. 

Q. Did you say in the testimony which you gave before the com- 
mittee that you had written a letter to Secretary Belknap on that 
subject ? 

A. I did. 
Q. You now find that you had not? 


A. It was intended 

Q. Answer the question. You now find ont that at the time you 
om before the committee you had not written to General Bel- 

23 did not intend 

Q. Ido not ask you what you intended. Here is a distinct ques- 
tion, which can be answered “yes” or “no.” I ask you, do you now 
find out that at the time you gave your testimony before the commit- 
tee you had not written to General Belknap? 

A. Not personally. 

Q. You swore you had, did you not? 

A. I thought I had. 

Q. Did you not swear that you had, without any thinking about 
it? [Presenting printed slip.] I will ask you if you wrote a letter 
of which that isa copy? You seem to be considerable of a corre- 


TT nining per.] I did write it. 
ill you roan it 71 


The witness proceeded to read as follows: 
Crry or Mexico, March 15. 

Hon. HESTER CLYMER. 

Dear SIR :— 

Mr. THURMAN. What year? 

The Witness. March 15, 1876. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Hand it to the Secretary to read. It is in 
print. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. Let me see it one moment before it is 
read, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr, Manager LAPHAM. I donotsee what that has to do with this 


case. 

Mr. CARPENTER, You will see after you hear it. 

Q. (By Mr. THURMAN.) Did you write a letter to the Adjutant- 
General on the subject of post-traderships before you testified to the 
House committee? 

A. M 1 is that I did. I wrote letters on that subject. I 
= under the impression I wrote to the Adjutant-General of the 


y- 
Q. Before you testified then ? 

A. I think so; I am not pre to say. 

Q. (By Mr. CARPENTER.) Did you not state in your testimony be- 
fore the committee that you had written to the Secretary of War on 
the subject? 

A. I did; but I was not certain whether it was before or after. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. I have no objection to this letter being 

The PRESIDENT pro The Secretary will read it. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

WASHINGTON, March 29, 


The following letter was received recently by the chairman of the Committee on 
Expenditures in the War Department: 
Hon. HIESTER CLYMER: 
Crry or Mexico, March 15. 
Dear Sm: The penes of the 4th instant brought me the result of the Belknap 
— sr By 


which only referred to the black-mailing of the post-tradersand not to the final dis- 
position of the money; but he added to it the 3 disposition, which is now 
proved to have been true. The Secretary 


War took the news; paragraph 
to the President, as he has since said, remarking: “ Mr. Preaek bare a pa 
ow 


the article in the New York Tribune of this morning re 
the President replied: “I have, and do not belive a word 
then said: “If yo 
* jae 3 between the Secre and myself. 
have waited patiently four ere never doubting I shall be finally vindicated, 
though at times feeling very heavily the weight of displeasure of those high in 
8 to the truth ting the great outrage the Army. 
y object from the first was not only to relieve the Arm 6 
niring the - 
. — furnished 


tome!" 
it.” The 


to obtain the execution of a most excellent law passed in 

missary Department to furnish toenlisted men at cost the articles ly 

them by settlers. This most admirable arrangement, which is virtually carried 
out in all other armies, would be worth to the enlisted men $2,000,000 annually, 
Commissary t. This a 


and cost nothing but a little extra work to the C rtmen 

partment hag opposed this law from the first. In law aside vitality 
and value were given to the post-traderships which could be done in no other way. 
The law itself has even been omitted from Revised this 


t useful end onl rpose. In the autumn 4 isis the Secretar 
mos! was m u) ean o 
vin poo bg which was full 


to such a result, though I felt entitled to some reparation, ha four years 

experienced a full sense of the wrong inflicted upon me by the in his vir- 

tual denial to the President of my truthful The did not see fit 

baie si to my tage ae then e to let U ng only for the 
reparation time ves Ww letter 
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ou. For your compliance with m; uest not to bring my name forward in con- 
— with the investigation, I tondes you my thanks, now release — 
further ob in that respect. 


W. B. HAZEN. 
_ Q. (By Mr. CARPENTER.) You have felt alittle interest about this 
im hment, have you not, all along? 
Some interest in it. 
Q. Yon took some interest in it because you thought you were go- 
ing to get vindicated, did you not? 
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A. I do not know that that was the reason. I took the ordinary in- 
terest which I do in matters of this kind. 

Q. Did you not take a little more interest in this impeachment than 
you ever took in anybody else’s im hment ? 

A. I never had anything to do with anybody else’s impeachment. 

Q. Or any other lawsuit? Have you not been pretty active now 
in the press and in all ways setting this thing going ? 

3 f the duty of the colonel 1 

Is that any portion of the duty of the colonel of a regiment 

A. No more his duty than that of any citizen. 5 

Q. Is not the colonel of a regiment bound by regulations, if he 
knows anything against any officer, to furnish it in some official way 
and form, and not scandalize him in a newspaper! 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. Was he Secretary of War after the 
letter was written? I think that is a little late. 

Mr. CARPENTER. It was still later when he ought to have made 
his report. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. I am speaking about this letter. I 
think you called him Secretary of War. 

Mr. CARPENTER. You call him “the late Secretary of War.” 
That will do. (To the witness.) How many other articles have you 
written on the subject ? 

A. Ido not know. I do not remember writing any. 

Q. You do not remember writing any for publication ? 

A. I do not remember writing any. 

Q. Who wrote that article published in the New York Tribune f 

A. At what time? 

Q. The article that was read here in thistrial. There has been but 
one article. 

Mr. Manager HOAR. February 15, 1872. 

Q. (By Mr. CARPENTER.) About the tradership at Fort Sill ? 

A. I did not write it. 

Q. Do you know who did? 

A. I suppose Mr. Smalley did. 

i Q. Dia you furnish him the information upon which he wrote the 
etter 

A. I furnished the information out of which the letter was written. 

Q. You speak here of having sustained some grievous wrongs at 
the hands of the Secretary. You swore yesterday that he never had 
done an act of injustice to you that you were aware of. Now, what 
did you mean when you wrote this letter? 

A. I was under the impression that he had from time to time been 
had suffered thereby. 

Q. Yon swore yesterday that he never did an act of injustice to you 
and had done some favors, or tried to do some. What did you mean 
when you wrote in this letter of the grievous wrong done to you by 
the Secretary of War? Did you mean anything, or was it just the 
common impulse to jump on raman is down? Is that it ? 

A. Not at all. 

Q. Then state what the motive was. 

A. I believed that he had made me 9 with my officers. 

Q. Is it true that you are unpopular in the Army? 

A. I do not know that it is. 

Q. Then how did you think he made you so? What made i hey 

* 


inimical to me and that 


of think that he had made you unpopular, or apparently unpop 


with the officers? 
Manager MCMAHON. I think that would be very easily an- 
swered if the Secretary of War was inimical to him. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The counsel have the witness. 

Q. (By Mr. CARPENTER.) Let us know about that. 
A. I supposed in a general way that he was unfriendly to me. 

Q. What made you suppose so? 

A. His manner to me. 

Q. What was his manner to you? Did he ever treat you otherwise 
than as a gentleman? If so, when and where? 

A. I cannot ify times. A 

Q. Can you state the fact that he ever did ? 

A. I was under that impression. 

Q. You know how to treat a gentleman and T know when you 
are treated like a gentleman, fo you not? Now, I ask you if he 
ever 5 you in any other way; and, if so, when was it and where 
was it 

A. Iam unable to give times and places, 

Q. Are you able to say that he ever treated you in an ungentle- 
sr manner ? 

A. I believed so at that time. 

Q. You believed so. You knew whether he had or not, or has your 
3 of gentlemanly demeanor changed since that time? How 
is that 

A. I do not feel like answering. 

Q. I did not think you would, and I will excuse you. Howdo you 
know what General p said to the President on this subject ? 
Did you hear it? 

A. I heard it from several people. 

Q. Did you hear the conversation! 

A. No, I did not hear the conversation. 

Q. Then on mere hearsay you, being an officer of the Army, sat 
down and wrote a letter over your own signature relating a conver- 
sation held with the Commander-in-Chief of the Army? That is what 
you did, was it not? 
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A. I only knew that conversation from others ? 

Q. Then you did not know it at all? 

A. I did not know it from hearing it directly. 

Q. Is it according to discipline in the Army for an officer to pub- 
lish scandal of the President which he knows nothing about except 
from hearsay ? 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. I must at this point enter an objection. 
It seems that my friend here is pursuing the old line, having the old 
misapprehension that every now and then crops out in this case. The 
misapprehension is that he is trying General Hazen and not General 
Belknap. I think I may make the remark that the conduct of the 
counsel of General Belknap in this particular case to General Hazen 
indicates very clearly that the apologetic letter that was written by 
General Hazen to General Belknap failed to reach the right spot in 
that gentleman’s composition. 

Mr. CARPENTER. I understood the manager only wanted to make 
a little speech on the merits. Did he object to the question? 

Mr. Ma r MCMAHON. I objected to the question. 

Mr, CARPENTER. Mr. President, this witness has been laboring 
for months to get up this impeachment for his own vindication. He 
comes back here to-day for explanation, and I am doing everything 
in my power to assist his p I want to show what his motives 
have been; I want to show that they are utterly groundless; I want 
to show that he has violated all the proprieties and all the duties of 
his official station by the hand he has taken in this matter and his 
anxiety to fan public sentiment against General Belknap, who has 
never done him an injury in his life-time, and who had shown him so 
many favors that General Sherman objected to his giving him an- 
other; and that is the man who repeats gossip against the ident 
and against the then Secretary of War, and publishes it in letters over 
his own name! When we see the name of an Army officer published 
in print we think we have struck truth. The line of honor in the 
Army is drawn more distinctly and is more rigidly enforced than per- 
haps in almost any class of any community; the letter of an Army 
officer carries conviction with it; and I want to show here, and show 
fully, that all that has been done by him has been not in the line of 
his duty, but in violation of it, nst the President of the United 
States, Commander-in-Chief of the Army, and that his charges are 
wholly untrae; that General Belknap never did him an injury; that 
he has conferred upon him so many favors that Gen Sherman 
would not let him confer another. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. Mr. President, I am rightin the surmise 
that I made in the opening, that the counsel had imbibed the senti- 
ment and the feeling of the client in this case in re to, I will say, 
the distinguished witness who is upon the stand. Now, Senators, let 
us rehearse the facts in this case up to a certain point, and then remem- 
he and call to mind the tirade made against this witness by the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. CARPENTER. I rise to a point of order. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. I do not submit to a point of order. 

Mr. CARPENTER. You have got to; you cannot help that. I 
make the point of order on the counsel that in arguing a question on 
the admissibility of testimony he cannot sum up the case, 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. I do not propose to do that. I propose 
to sum up in regard to this particular witness all the facts you have 
now been alluding to. 

Mr. CARPENTER. The point is you cannot do it. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. You cannot make a speech and shut me 
off, when by law I have the close. You cannot do it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The manager will confine himself 
to the question. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. The gentleman makes a speech to this 
court to prejudice this witness in the mind of this court, and upon 
what? That he has been making false statements. Was it not true 
that in 1872 Caleb P. Marsh was milking John S. Evans, and was it 
not true that he was milking him to give one-half of the proceeds to 
the Secretary of War? He only stated the half of the truth; he only 
stated that Marsh was getting the money from Evans. He did not 
state the other of it. 3 

Mr. CARPENTER. You will spoil your final speech entirely. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON, I have no final speech. 

The PRESIDENT pro tem The manager has the floor. Collo- 
quies will not be 5 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. I will say that I have no objection to 
the 3 

Mr. CARPENTER. It is all friendly between us. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. Of course we so understand. When 
this officer was summoned as a witness before the Mili Committee 
in 1872, what did he testify to? Did he say one word reflecting upon 
the Secretary of War? Not one word. The article in the New York 
Tribune, about which so much fuss was made, expressly says that of 
course the Secretary of War knows nothing about these things, and 
it was expected that when information was brought to his ears that 
these grievances existed he, like an upright and honorable man, would 
havecorrectedthem. Whatthen? Hehas neverimplicated the Secre- 
tary of War; he has never made the slightest allusion to him; but we 
find—and now I am compelled, I may say to the gentleman, to go back 
to a point that we had conceded in this case that the heavy hand of the 
superior officer does lie over the head of this young man in the serv- 
ice of his country; we find that while he does not give us any dis- 


tinct instance except as be did in his examination in chief, his com- 
mand is ordered here and there, and he not sent with it; we find that 
he is under the conviction for three long years that he is oppressed 


by the Secretary of War. Then they have a personal interview, in 
which they come to a mutual explanation. He writes a humble 
apology, such an apology as nobody but an inferior under the strict 
mili rules would write to a superior officer. 

Mr. CARPENTER. That is rougher on him than anything I have 
said. 


Mr. Manager MCMAHON. You never fully appreciate the rough- 
ness of what you do say, sir. 

Mr. CARP. ER. That may be. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. Now when in the lapse of years this 
matter is brought up General Hazen is called here as a witness, and 
what does he testify to, what important fact? He does not testify to 
any personal knowledge of the payment of money by Evans to Marsh; 
he does not implicate the Secretary of War; he simply testifies here, 
(and that is the sum and substance of his testimony so far as it is 
given,) that General Belknap never called to see him about it. That 
is the sum and substance of General Hazen’s testimony in this case; 
and the honorable Senate will bear me witness that it is all we put 
him on the stand for, all that we argued to get in that the Secretary 
of War knew that General Hazen was responsible for this statement, 
and never came to him to mE oa where he got his information in 
order that, like a true officer, he might correct it. And because he 
has dared upon my subpœna to come into this court and to say that 
General Balknep never spoke to him about it, therefore the old oe 
as it were, sticks out in regard to this matter, and he must be trea 
by the counsel in this case in a manner that cannot be justified ex- 
cept that it be the reflex of the sentiment of the defendant in regard 
to him, and in that light we accept it. ? 

Now I say in the interest of the meny trial of this although 
I may be taking a few more minutes in the argument, that I call back 
the attention of this court to the question that is at issue in the case. 
I object to this line of examination, and I do not see how any good 
lawyer can say that the objection is not well founded. 

The PRESIDENT ag tempore. Objection is made by the managers 
to further questions by the counsel of the witness. 

Mr. CARPENTER. The objection is not to all questions, but to this 
particular question. Let it be read. 

The reporter read the question, as follows: 


Q. Is it according to discipline in the Army for an officer to publish scandal of 
the President w he knows nothing about except from hearsay ! 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Shall this interrogatory be admitted ? 
The question was decided in the negative. 

. (By Mr. CARPENTER.) You say in that letter that the law to 
which you referred as being such an excellent one was left out of 
the Revised Statutes. Turn to page 207 and see about the law that 
you referred to. 

A. I will say that the law I referred to I was mistaken about. 

Q. It is in the Revised Statutes ? 

A. It is in the Revised Statutes, although I looked for it very care- 
fully at that time and could not find it. 

Mr. CARPENTER. That is all. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. No more questions of this witness. 


Hon. HIESTER CLYMER sworn and examined. 
By Mr. Manager MCMAHON: 


Question. You are a member of Congress ? 

Answer. I am. 

Q. Chairman of the Committee on Expenditures in the War De- 
partment? 

A. Lam. 

Q. That committee had charge of an investigation into the Fort 
Sill business? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. State whether Mr. Marsh was subpeenaed before your committee 
and gave testimony there. 

A. He was supeenaed and gave testimony before the committee. 

Q. Has the testimony as he gave it before the committee been pub- 
lished by order of the House? r 

Mr. CARPENTER. That we object to. 

Q. (By Mr. Manager McManon.) Look at this, and see if it is the 
original testimony taken in the case. [Handing a manuscript to the 
witness. 

A.I 8 it to be; it is in my own handwriting. 

Q. Is it all there? 

A. I can only answer that question accurately by reading it all; 
but if this was obtained from the Clerk of the House 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. It was; he produced it here. 

A. Then I should say with that reservation that I believe it to be 
the testimony taken. 

Q. Does it appear to be signed by Caleb P. Marsh? 

A. I know that the evidence was signed in my presence. I find 
his signature here. 

Q. ve you got the sheets in order there? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. After the testimony of Mr. Marsh was taken, state what action 
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your committee took in regard to it so far as the Secretary of War 
was concerned. 

Net CARPENTER. Iobject to that. Let us know what the object 
of that is. 

Mr. Manager McMAHON, I will state briefly what we propose to 
show. We propose to put in evidence the fact that the witness Marsh 
was examined; that his testimony was reduced to writing ; that the 
Secretary of War was officially notified of the fact; that he ap- 
peared ; that the testimony was read over to him; that he took time 
to consult; that he finally came in and presented his resignation to 
the committee, from which we shall draw our inferences as far as the 
situation permits. That is all. 

Mr. C ENTER. I want to make a little pga to the 
managers at this point. I had supposed that the order made by the 
court precluded all the subjects set forth in our pleadings prior to the 
three-weeks consultation of the court; but if that is to be opened, 
if that is a question that can be gone into here, we propose to play 
several tunes to that key. 

Mr. r MCMAHON. I think the counsel misunderstands the 
poe and before he sits down I should like to state to him, as he 

as the right to reply, that the purpose is not anything but this: 
Here is a party confronted with an accusation. How does he meet 
it? Does he deny it? Does he ask to cross-examine the witness? 
Does he dispute the truth of the statements, or does he admit it, or does 
he resign? The strength of the conclusion that may be drawn from 
the conduct depends upon the importance of the conduct that may 
have taken place. In this case we all know as a matter of fact that 
he resigned. From that we propose to draw such conclusion as in 
our judgment the law will warrant us to draw. 

As my colleague, Judge Hoar, suggests tome, it is substantially proof 
that the defendant has fled from justice—I do not mean fled from 
impeachment, but fled from his office, fled from position, gone out of 
his place—which is always substantially admitting the trath of the 
statements therein contained. 

Mr. CARPENTER. In other words, that he has risen to the dig- 
nity of a private citizen, clearing himself from the annoyance that 
visits every man in public life; and that is evidence against the de- 
fendant, is it? The proposition here of course includes the reading 
of all that evidence. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. It does. 

Mr. CARP. R. What purpose may you read that evidence for? 
The proposition substantially is that they shall read all the evidence 
that was given by Marsh before the House committee and which 
they say was to General Belknap. That testimony could be 
com t for nothing except to impeach Mr. Marsh, and they can- 
not impeach him because he is their own witness. 

Now the question is whether that testimony shall be read over for 
the mere p dh of proring after the testimony has been read what 
our plea declares, what is admitted through the whole record in the 
articles of impeachment and in the entire defense, that he resigned 
on a certain day. If the managers propose to go into that subject 
apart from the testimony of Mr. Marsh, which we shall object to for 
other reasons, if they propose to open the issues which they made on 
our plea in abatement, we shall of course follow it up with proof 
and shall offer to prove that that committee made the distinct pro 
sition to Mr. Belknap that if he resigned before twelve o’clock of the 
next day there would be no impeachment, and that he brought the 
original resignation and the acceptance of the President upon it and 
delivered it to the committee and the committee drew their report 
in substance saying that he having resigned they had no further duty 
in the premises, and that afterward, after some political consulta- 
tions, the committee changed their mind and did make a report that 
has been printed. ; 

Mr. EDMUNDS. May I ask the counsel a question, Mr. President? 
Do I understand you to admit that the Secretary of War resigned in 
consequence of this accusation made against him ? 

Mr. CARPENTER. If I ever get around to the point where I want 
to admit that, I will make the ission so distinct that the Senator 
from Vermont will have no doubt abont what Isay. I have said 
nothing upon that subject. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I think I am entitled to a respectful answer from 
counsel, either to say that he does or does not or to say nothing, and 
not make a retort of that character. I ask the counsel respectfully 
if I understand him to admit that? He can tell whether he does or 
not without making any very sharp rejoinder to me. 

Mr. CARPENTER. I have not said anything about it, as I under- 
stand. I have not intended to do so. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Very good. 

Mr. CARPENTER. But I do intend to prove, if this proof is ad- 
mitted, what took place between the committee and the tary of 
War. That is all. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. We will not leap before we come to the 
stile on that point. 

The PRESIDENT 
the Chair will submit it. 

= CONKLING. If there is a question pending, I ask to hear it 
read. 

Mr. WRIGHT. May Ibe allowed to make an inquiry? Do Iun- 
derstand that the managers propose to introduce this testimony and 
follow it by the single proposition that thereupon the Secretary of 


tempore. The question will be repeated and 
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at the time this resi 


War resigned, and thereby ask the Senate to draw a conclusion, or 
that there was anything said by him or done by him other than the 
mere resignation ? 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. I have already stated that we expect 
to show that the investigation was continued from one hour in the 
day until another and then continued until the next day, and that 
while they were waiting for the matter the resignation was brought 
in and handed to the committee; and I accept the statement of the 
distinguished counsel, if he desires it in, for the express purpose of 

reventing his being impeached. If he desires to prove that fact, I 
ve not any objection certainly. 

Mr. CON ELING. If Iam not out of order I want to ask a question. 
Shall I understand the managers to propose either to read at large 
the testimony of Marsh or to have that testimony received here and 
go upon the record, all for the purpose of proving that after it was 

elivered the respondent resigned his office? Is that the scope of 
this proposal, or is it intended to put into the case what Marsh testi- 
fied in another form on another occasion, that that testimeny may 
speak in this trial ? 

Mr. Manager McMAHON. Mr. President, I will answer the honor- 
able Senator. It is offered in part only for the purpose which the 
honorable Senator from New York has eliminated from my remarks. 


The entire purpose is to show that substantially the same testimony 


as has been given here, not a different statement, but substantially 
the same statement as has been made here, was read over to the Sec- 
retary of War as a charge by one of the co-ordinate branches of the 
Government, to which he made no statement under oath or otherwise, 


and that the substantial facts therein stated having been brought to 
his knowled 


and read without dispute, we are entitled to draw two 
inferences, the one from his resignation, and the other from his fail- 
ure to deny the facts therein stated, whatever they may have been. 
Mr. BLACK. That is, you want to use it as a confession. 
Mr. Manager MCMAHON. If you put it in that severe light, prob- 


aly yes. 
r. BLAIR. Mr. President and Senators, I ask the attention of the 


Senate to the scope of the question which is now to be acted upon, 
and I put it to this body to say whether any legitimate conclusion 
such as the counsel for the Government seeks to draw from the con- 
duct which he seeks to prove here would be authorized by the proof. 


The whole object of the gentleman is to show that in consequence 
of similar proof being offered before the Committee on War Expendi- 


tures and being made known to the defendant in this case he there- 
upon resi is commission as Secretary of War, and he admits that 
ation was put in it was done in consequence of 
an understanding which then was had that thereby impeachment or 
an action of this kind which is now here pending would be avoided. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. You misunderstand me. I say if you 
can prove that, I have no objection. 

Mr. BLAIR. Well, I understand that that is the proof which is 
to be offered, and is the nature of the case to which the managers 
now invite this court. Now, I ask the court to consider the state of 
proof to which the managers invite your attention, and to say whether 
or not any such conclusion as they seek to have you draw from it could 
be legitimately drawn. They ask yon to draw a conclusion from the 
fact that the Secretary of War on seeing the proof resigned his office. 
I ask this court if that is a confession of guilt, or whether anybody 
in his senses could draw such a conclusion from it, even if it were 


not accompanied with the facts which we intend to prove if the mat- 
ter is gone into. We intend to show that the reason of the resigna- 
tion was that we wanted to avoid this trial, and had reason to believe 
that the committee before whom this testimony was taken concurred 
with us in the belief that that would be an avoidance of this trial. 
Now take the whole scope 


of the case, because here is voluminons 
testimony to be offered and to be considered, and I ask the Senate to 
consider now before we go into it whether or not any such conclusion 
as the managers seek to draw from that can be legitimately drawn. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Shall this testimony be taken? 

The question was decided in the affirmative. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The witness will answer the ques- 
tion. 

The question was read by the reporter, as follows: 

Q. After the testimony of Mr. Marsh was taken, state what action com- 
mittee took in regard to it, so far as the Secretary of War was concerned. 

A. The evidence of Mr. Marsh was taken by the committee on 
Tuesday, the 29th day of February. On the morning of Wednesday, 
the Ist of March, I, as chairman of the committee, addressed a note 
to the Secretary of War, informing him in brief terms that evidence 
relating to himself had been given before the committee the day be- 
fore, and informing him that there would be a meeting of the com- 
mittee at, I think, half past ten o’clock in the morning, to attend 
which I invited him. 

Q. (By Mr. Manager McManon.) State, now, whether you received 
any personal or other answer to that letter. f 

A. At half past ten in the morning the committee met, and I think 
all the members were present, and at that hour, or shortly afterward, 
the Secretary of War ap . My impression is, although I am 
not very accurate, that he said he appeared in obedience to the invi- 
tation in my note. He came there at that time. I do not recollect 
that he stated that distinctly. a 

Q. State whether the testimony of Mr. Marsb was read over to him. 
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A. I read it to him at that time. 

Q. Did you read it to him from the manuscript that you have now 
before you? 

A. I did. 

Q. Have von all the testimony of Marsh that was taken before 
your committee and read to the Secretary before you now ? 

A. All of it, I believe. 

Q. What was said by the Secretary of War after you read it to him? 

A. The Secretary, if I remember correctly, said, “Some of the state- 
ment I know to be true; other portions of it I know to be false; 
and some of it I know nothing about.“ That is my recollection of 
his reply. 

Q. What action was then taken in regard to the matter by him? 

A. If you will allow me to refer to the minutes of my committee to 
refresh my memory, I will answer. 

Q. Have you the book ? 

A. I have the book. 

Mr. BLAIR. There is no objection on our part. 

The Witness. [Consulting a paper.] The Secretary of War ex- 
pressed a desire to cross-examine the witness, and asked time to em- 
ploy counsel, and thereupon the committee adjourned until three 
o'clock of that day for that p Y 

Q. (By Mr. Manager McManon.) That was the Ist day of March? 

A. The Ist day of March. 

Q. Did he appear at three o’clock ? 

A. At three in the afternoon the committee again met, and all the 
members were present. 

Q. State whether Mr. Marsh was present at each meeting that day. 

A. Mr. Marsh was present certainly at the morning meeting, and 
my impression is at the afternoon meeting, although I am not so clear 
in my recollection about that, but certainly at the morning meeting. 

Q. State what took place at the afternoon 5 

A. I recollect that for the information of Judge Blair all the testi- 
mony and exhibits in the case were again read; my recollection being 
that the Secretary of War at that time retired. 

Q. You refer to Hon. Montgomery Blair? 

A. Yes, sir; Montgomery Blair, counsel in this case. 

Q. Was any further action taken by the committee that afternoon ? 

A. There was none. 

4 Q. on did General Belknap again appear before that committee, 
if at a 

A. He did not again ap in person. 

Q. Was it adjourned at his request until any particular time? 

A. The committee on that afternoon adjourned to meet that even- 
ing at the residence of one of the members of the committee, 

9. Was General Belknap present at that meeting ? 

A. He was not. 

Q. Was his counsel there that evening! 

A. He was not. 

Q. State when the committee met again. 

A. You mean the subsequent day? 

Q. Yes, sir; the next day. 

A. On Thursday, the 2d of March, the committee met at half past 
Ma o'clock in the morning pursuant to the adjournment of the night 

ore. 

Q. Did General Belknap appear at that time? 

A. He did not. 

Q. Was his counsel there the next morning? 

A. At about eleven o’clock Judge Blair appeared before the com- 
mittee. 

Q. In what capacity did he appear there ? 

A. I can hardly say definitely whether as friend or counsel, from 
what had transpired before that. 

Q. What took place when Judge Blair arrived ? 

A. He presented a letter signed by the President of the United 
States accepting the resignation of W. W. Belknap as Secretary of War. 

Q. Have you the original letter here ? 

A. I presume it is among the exhibits here, 

Q. I think it isin theenvelope. [Directing the witness’s attention 
to an envelope. ] 

A. [After examining.] I hold the letter of acceptance in my hand. 

Q. The original letter ? 

A. Yes, sir; the original letter signed by the President of the 
United States. 

Q. Just read that. 

A. “Executive Mansion, Washington, March 2.” 

Mr. CARPENTER. Read the resignation and also the acceptance. 

A. The resignation is: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 2, 1876. 


Mr. Presipext: I hereby tender my resignation as Secretary of War, and re- 
quest its immediate e e d 


cee you for your constant and continued kindness, I am, respectfully and 
y, yours, 
3 WM. W. BELKNAP. 


This is certified to be a true copy as sent to the committee. 
The letter of acceptance is as follows: 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, WASHINGTON, March 2. 
Dean Sin: Tour tender of resignation as Secretary of War, with the request to 
have it accepted immediately, is received, and the same is hereby accepted with 
great regret. 
Yours, &c., 
U.S. GRANT. 


Q. (By Mr. Manager McManon.) At what time had you information 
from the President in a sort of official letter that this resignation was 
presented to the President and accepted ? : 

A. We took an adjournment for an hour or more, and at about half 
past twelve o’clock the committee met and the chairman was directed 
to address a note to the President asking 

Q. Before you go to that state whether any questions were put to 
Mr. ryt the counsel or friend of Gen Belknap at that meet- 
ing at 10.30. 

A. My recollection is that Mr. Marsh was recalled and that one 
question possibly, not more I think, was put to him by Judge Blair at 
that time. 

Q. Now go on to the matter you were stating. 

A. We took a recess until half past twelve o’clock, when the com- 
mittee directed the chairman to address a note to the President ask- 
ing him at what hour he had received the resignation of the Secre- 
tary of War. We received a reply to that note which is among the 
exhibits here. 

Mr. CARPENTER. We will permit that letter to be read as evi- 
dence of the fact. f 

The Witness. I have a copy of the note I addressed as chairman 
to the President. - 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. The answer is what we want. 

Mr. CARPENTER. It is agreed that it shall be admitted as evi- 
dence of the fact to save our calling witnesses. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. Yes, sir. y 

The Witness. The reply of the President is as follows: 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
Washington, March 2, 1876. 


Sm: In — — to your note of inquiry of to-day’s date the President directs me to 
say that the hour of the acceptance of the resignation of Hon. W. W. Belknap as 
Secretary of War was about ten o'clock and twenty minutes this morning. A copy 
of the letter of resignation is herewith inclosed. 
I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
C. C. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 
Hon. Hirster CLYMER, 


Chairman Committee on Expenditures in the War Department, 
House of Representatives, present. 


A Mr. CARPENTER. That letter may be received as evidence of the 
act. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. Certainly; we make no objection, (To 
the witness.) State now whether at any subsequent time the Secre- 
tary of War or his counsel asked to have any of the witnesses recalled 
to have any cross-examination or any explanation made. 

A. My recollection is that we took a further recess during that af- 
ternoon of Thursday, the 2d of March, for the purpose of considering 
the reqnest of General Belknap made by his counsel, Judge Blair, to 
be permitted to appear before the committee to make a sworn state- 
ment by himself, and that we determined that if he desired to do so 
he should be heard. 

Q. (By Mr. Manager McManon.) You took that recess? 

A. For the purpose of giving General Belknap an opportunity of 
appearing. 

Did you meet again at the hour indicated to Mr. Blair that you 
would meet again ? 

A. We did. 

Q. Did you meet at the time and place? 

A. We did, in the committee-room. 

Q. Did any one appear there on behalf of General Belknap ? 

A. No one ap . We did receive a telegraphic communication 
from Judge Blair. 

Q. To what effect? 

Mr. CARPENTER. Is all that evidence? 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. We only want to show that we did not 
close down without his being informed. 

ti Brat cia . Suppose they had; what difference does it 
make 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. They did not close down until the other 
side had a fair chance to come in. s 

Mr. CARPENTER. Iobjectto the testimony. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. Iwill state the object of this, Mr, Pres- 
ident and Senators. We want to show in this matter by proof that 
no snap 77 was taken in regard to it. 

Mr. C ENTER. That is immaterial, 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. It may be material. 

Mr. CARPENTER. How? 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. I am not speaking now in re to the 
issue; but at the time appointed when he was to be there by appoint- 
ment, the committee was there and waited until they received no- 
tice, whatever that may be, from the counsel for the defendant in this 
case. I think we are entitled to show it. 

Mr. CARPENTER. The only object, as I understand, of that tes- 
timony is to exonerate the committee, which nobody has censured. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. No, I beg pardon; it is to show that 
the defendant expressly declined to avail himself of the opportunity 
to cross-examine and produce proof in his exoneration. 

Mr.CARPENTER. He did just what any good lawyer would have 
advised him to do if he had. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. Iam afraid he fell into the hands of the 
lawyers too soon. 

Mr. Manager HOAR. He acted as a guilty man would. 

Mr. CARPENTER. No lawyer who could earn $500 a year would 
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advise any man accused of crime to put in his appearance in the 
nd-jury room if they would let him. No lawyer ever thought of 
Seine such a thing. 


Mr. Manager MCMAHON. I know of many an honest man who 
would have been glad of the opportunity to have the witnesses called 
in the grand-jury room in order that his good name might not be 
tarnished by a bill of indictment. 

Mr. CARPENTER. It was because he had not a good lawyer. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. No, because the law does not permit it. 

ae PRESIDENT pro tempore, Shall this interrogatory be ad- 
mit 

The question was decided in the negative, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The objection is sustained. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. Now we offer in evidence the testimon 
the original paper, that was taken before the committee, and I w: 
state to the court that we waive the reading of it. We do not care 
about its 8 read; we put it in evidence. 


Mr. C Re We want it to go out, but if it is to go in we 
want it read. 
Mr. Manager MCMAHON. I offer it in evidence because of course 


it is impossible for this court to know to what extent the defendant 
was implicated by this testimony unless we know just exactly what 
the testimony was; and the strength of the inference, or its weakness, 
must of course be determined by the strength or weakness of the 
charges and the directness of the testimony. 

Mr. CARPENTER. The whole subject comes right to this: A man 
is accused of the commission of a crime; he goes to a lawyer and 
takes his advice, and his 3 tells him to g home and stay until 
he is invited into court and then try his case there, not to try it before 
a committee of Congress, not to try it in the grand-jury room, not to 
try it in the newspapers, but to hold his tongue; and he does it; and 
proving that fact is to convict him of the offense charged ! 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. Usually good advice to a guilty man, 
“hold your tongue.” 

Mr. CARPENTER. Mr. President, we never can discuss anything 
here without betag c with guilt. 

Mr. LOGAN. . President, I am compelled, if nobody else does, 
to call the attention of the President to the fact that this is not a 
police court. This gives us a good deal of evidence of it. I do not 
think it is the right wa: 5 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON, Mr. ident, if any allusion is made 
to me, with all due respect to the honorable Senator, I propose to 
disclaim having acted in any manner looking to conduct before a 

lice court, and to say that upon that question I go to the country 
SERS the honorable member of the court and myself. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made to the testimony. 

Mr. LOGAN, Mr. President, I have made no assault on the man- 
ager, and I do not know that the Senate is bound to sit here and be 
assailed by a manager. If the court is, however, we had better re- 
tire. This side-bar remark that is going on constantly is more like a 
police court than a Senate. Lawyers know that to be true. If law- 
yers are going-to demean themselves as though they were in a police 
court, they must op somebody that is a part of the court to take 
notice of it. And I do not propose to be criticised by any gentleman 
either because I call attention to the fact that we expect the case to 
be handled properly. 

. BAYARD. Mr. President, is this debate in order? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Debate is not in order. 

Mr. BAYARD. I ohjent to it, then. 

Mr. Manager Mc ON. I simply desire to state that as a law- 
yer I arar have a right to maintain my standing in any court in 
the land; I do not care what it is, the United States Senate, the Su- 
peu Court of the United States, or any thing else. It never has 

m denied to any ig ee anywhere, except in the most arbitrary 
and meanest ae of the history of judicature in England. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is raised to the testimony. 
The Chair will submit the question to the Senate. 

Mr. CONKLING. I should like to know to what testimony and to 
what offer objection is made. * 

. CARPENTER. The testimony of Marsh before the committee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Testimony alluding to Belknap be- 
fore the House Committee on War Expenditures. 

Mr. CONKLING. Shall I understand that it is ma hd ses to 
offer here for any 45 the testimony delivered by before 
the committee of the House? If it is, if nobody else does, I raise an 
objection to that, on the ome that it is incompetent; and I ask for 
the yeas and nays upon i 

Mr. CARPENTER. I have raised the objection. 

Mr. CONKLING, I did not know whether counsel had or not. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. Wecertainly offeritascompetent. We 
do not want ned misunderstanding on that point. 

Mr. KERNAN, Permit me to make an inquiry. Is the object to 
have it read as evidence in this case, or read as a communication 
made to Mr. Belknap ? 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. To have it read precisely upon the prin- 
ciple that the article in the New York Tribune of February 15, 1872, 
was read, as a of certain matters therein stated, but not as 
evidence of the truth of anything therein stated. Every lawyer, I 
think, can see the difference. 

Mr. CONKLING. Then I beg to inquire whether the whole pur- 


pose is not achieved by having this witness, Mr. CLYMER, state that 
the evidence there given from Marsh and others was brought home 
to Belknap and an offer made to him to present himself as a witness 
or to cross-examine any other witness, and that he stood mute; 
whether it can be posible that it is necessary to spread upon the rec- 
ord of this trial all the testimony of Marsh, additional, variant, or 
similar asit may have been, in order to acquaint this court with just 
what it was that Belknap knew was alleged against him. Of course 
I do not mean to doubt that tbe offer has for the motive precisely 
that stated; but I cannot shut my eyes to the fact that the Senate 
will be overriding well-settled rules of evidence, as I understand 
them, by 5 this testimony to go in. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I call my friend to order, as I ponies I would. 
2 = ago. It gives me great pleasure to hear him; but I object 
to debate. 

Mr. CONKLING. If we observe the rule all around, I do not ob- 
ject; but others must if I do. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Debate is not in order. 

Mr. BAYARD. In orderthat I may comprehend the question upon 
which the yeas and nays—— 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I insist on the rule. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Debate is not in order. 

Mr. BAYARD. I rise to ask a question of the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The Senator 
will state his question. 

Mr. BAYARD. The yeas and nays, I understand, have been called 
for by the Senator from New York upon a motion of the managers to 
admit certain testimony. As I understand the question upon which 
we are called to vote—and if I do not understand it my expression of 
bet Nantes can be corrected by the Chair 

he PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Vermont objects 
to any debate. The Chair must enforce the rule. If the Senator has 
a question to propound, the Chair will hear it. 

Mr. BAYARD. I am endeavoring to state it in order that it may 
be understood by the Chair. I do not understand that this testimony 
is sought to be introduced in corroboration of what has been 

Mr. EDMUNDS. That is debate, and I object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Vermont ob- 


jects. 

; Mr. BAYARD. Then I ask the Chair whether it is in order to ob- 
ject to my application for an understanding of the question upon 
which I am called to vote :? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The Senator from Vermont has ob- 
jected to debate. 

Mr. BAYARD. Iam not debating, Mr. President; I am not pro- 
posing to debate; I am proposing to state the question, and simply 
ask whether this is the question upon which 1 am called upon to 
vote 

Mr. EDMUNDS. That ean be shown by roading the question. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question will be reported, and 
the Senate will then see what is the question now pending. It is the 
admission of the testimony proposed by the managers, to which ob- 
jection was raised by the counsel. The reporter will now read the 
question, and then the Chair will hear the Senator from Delaware, if 
he has a 8 to put to the Chair. But Senators object to debate. 
ae rule denies debate to any Senator. The Chair must enforce the 
rule. 

Mr. BAYARD. Iam aware of that, and have not sought debate. I 
will await the reading. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The reporter will read the question. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. There is no question. It is an offer. 

The reporter read the offer, as follows : 

Mr. McMaunox. Now we offer in evidence the testimony, the o 
wipes then ees taken before the committee. x naa 

Mr. BAYARD. That does not disclose the object and result of the 
question. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. That is debate, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT 5 tempore. The Senator may ask for an ex- 
lanation and it can ae on the part of the managers or counsel; 
ut the Senator from Vermont objects to debate, and it is debate to 

do anything more than ask a simple question. 

Mr. BAY. . Then I ask annie the Chair that the question be 
put to the managers on the part of the House, what is the object and 
intent of this offer. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That is a proper question, The 
managers may explain. 

Mr. CON . That is not a question under the rule, if I may 
be allowed a suggestion. I am glad to have the Senator put the 

uestion; but under the rule he cannot even do that unless he ro- 

uces it to writing. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. As the Senator from New York has 
alluded to the fact that the question was not put in writing, the Chair 
will say that it has not been done in order to facilitate business, and 
a moment ago one of the Senators was about to reduce a question to 
writing and the Senator from New York stated that the practice had 
been otherwise. 

Mr. CONKLING. I think the rule is an absurd one. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair to facilitate business has 
allowed questions to be put without being reduced to writing by their 
propounders. 
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Mr. Manager McMAHON, I think the honorable Senator from 
Delaware will remember that in my answer to the remark of the 
Senator from New York who sits farthest from me, [Mr. KERNAN, ] I 
stated distinctly the object and purpose of this offer, not as evidence 
to this court of the truth of any fact therein stated, but simply for 
the purpose of showing that at a particular time certain c 
from an authorized source were e against the defendant, which 
were read to him for the purpose of ascertaining what action he 
took after this was communicated to him. Now, the question that 
is put to me by the honorable Senator from New York who sits 
nearest to me, [Mr. CONKLING, ] was, would it not be just as well to 
let the witness state that the testimony of Marsh was read to the 
Secre of War, and thereupon he took the action—— 

Mr. CONKLING. And all the other testimony taken. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. There was no other testimony except 


that and the ment. I would answer in this way: If we should 
ropose to do that against the objection of the defendant, it would 
one of the t wrongs and outrages probably that ever could 
be trated, for how can this Senate know as a court, what right 


has it to have any knowledge as a court, of what was actually read 
to the honorable Secretary of War except it is first produced in evi- 
dence here and read as we read the New York Tribune article? We 
might say that the testimony of Marsh was very different or very 
like; it is a mere matter of conjecture what the testimony of Mr. 
Marsh before that committee was. It might have been exculpatory 
or it might not have been; but you cannot state, sitting as judges, 
what it was unless you see the paper and have it read to you; and I 
cannot concieve of a ter wrong that could be committed to the 
defendant than for us to ask merely, “Was Marsh examined before 
you?” and for the witness to say“ Yes;” and then to ask,“ Did he 
then resign?” and let him be permitted to say “Yes.” The court 
would say, if we took that action, “We want to scrutinize with 
our own eyes what it was that was done;” and the fact that it has 
gone to the country in a published pamphlet from the House of Rep- 
resentatives makes it no more evidence in this case than any of the 
statements in the newspapers in regard to it, which have never been 
offered either in the House or here. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Mr. President, one word in reply. If it is 
competent to introduce this testimony given by Marsh before the 
House committee simply because Belknap did not say anything in 
reply to it, is it not competent to introduce here every news aper 
article that has ch him, from Maine to California, with being 
guilty of this offense, and with being a thief and all that sort of thing, 
to which he has, under direction of counsel, never opened his mouth, 
to which he has never written a reply, of which he has never taken 
the slightest notice? Upon what principle could you introduce the 
deposition of this witness simply because it was read to the defend- 
ant and he said nothing, and exclude a newspaper article which you 
conld show he had seen and to which he had said nothing? We did 
not care when the article from the New York Tribune was offered to 
object for certain reasons, It was very doubtful in our mind whether 
that was legal testimony; but we did not care to object to it. But 
here is an offer made now the result of which, if sustained, is that if 
they can show that a newspaper has published an article changin 
him with being a thief in this particular, calling him all the ha 
names they can think of in consequence of these made here 
and that he read it and threw it down, making no remark, that wonld 
be as competent as this testimony. It must be borne in mind that 
that committee had no jurisdiction over Mr. Belknap. Mr. Belknap 
could have no trial before that committee. A few things may be 
mentioned in a ponian trial that would not be proper in a court of 
law. It was well known that that committee was of an N 
POLEA faith, and it was not expected that much justice would be 

one to Mr. Belknap or any other republican ; and any lawyer, I 
think, who had been consulted by Mr. Belknap would bo given 
him the advice which he did receive, and that was to let the commit- 
tee alone till they got through, and then see what their charges 
amounted to. But if the managers can introduce this evidence upon 
the ground that it was read to him and he said nothing, I submit 
that every newspaper article which can be shown to have been seen 
by him is evidence if they can also show that he read it and made 
no re . 

Mr. BAYARD. I send an inquiry to the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The inquiry will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Is it the object of the present inquiry to corroborate or discredit the 
testimony of Marsh, the witness, or to establish any fact therein re- 
ferred to, or solely to prove what was the action or conduct of Mr. 
Belknap when the fact that such charges had been made against him 
was so made known to bim? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That is addressed to the managers. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. Mr. President, the question put to the 


managers is as follows: “Is it the object of the present inquiry to | vada, 


corroborate or discredit the testimony of Marsh.” In the first place, 
I will answer in detail that it is to corroborate Mr. Marsh in just this 
far, not as evidence of any facts stated therein, bnt when the charge 
was made by Marsh the Secretary of War by his conduct admitted 
the truthfulness of it. 

Secondly, “Or to establish any fact therein referred to.” Not as 
evidence of any fact therein referred to except in this way, when the 


fact is charged against the defendant, to draw a conclusion as to its 
truthfulness or untruthfulness by the action of the Secretary of War 
in regard to it. 

“Or solely to prove what was the action or conduct of Mr. Belknap 
when the fact that such charges had been made against him was 80 
made known to him.” It is solely for that purpose; but from that 
we draw our conclusion as to the truthfulness or untrathfulness of 
the charge there stated, but do not seek to establish any minor de- 
tails on that 1 7 

Mr. CARP ER. In other words, the manager finally comes to 
admit that he wants to give that testimony on the issue in this case, 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. I do not in the way you put it. 

Mr. CARPENTER, The manager does it in the way he puts it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is, Shall the testimony 
be admitted ? 

Mr. CONKLING. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BLAIR. Mr. President and Senators 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. I want to interpose an objection. De- 
bate has long since been exhausted on this question. I began half 
an hour ago. Just now I was simply answering a question put by a 
Senator after the debate was all over. 

Mr. CARPENTER. It broke out afresh on the question put by the 
Senator from Delaware. , 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will enforce the rule. 
Colloquies must cease. Objection has been made, and the Chair must 
enforce the rule. He will state that on the part of Senators, to guard 
against any breach of the rules and unpleasantness, he will require 
all questions to be reduced to writing; and then certainly there can 
be no debate. The counsel will proceed. 

Mr. BLAIR. I invite the Senators to consider the importance of 
the question as developed by the inquiry now put by the honorable 
Senator from Delaware and by the admission of the counsel on the 
other side. The Senate will seo at a glance that the admission of this 
testimony operates, as they contend, to confirm their proat as they 
now offer it here, at the same time that we would not be authorized 
to quote that testimony or to use it for the purpose of vindicating 
the defendant upon this trial. It therefore presents a case of peculiar 
hardship, one where they attempt to bolster up their case by a pro- 
ceeding which, while it may have that effect on their side, enables 
them to go into testimony that we should not be able to use on this 
trial. In that testimony honorable Senators here know, who have 
read it, that this whole matter is developed, and we have come here 
expecting that the counsel for the Government would go into the 
matter and give the whole story as it is therein contained. Now they 
propose to give it in evidence, so that they can use it for their pur- 

but where we cannot use it for any pu 

Mr. OGLESBY. Does the decision of the Chair, that no questions 
can be put hereafter without being reduced to writing, cover ques- 
tions put by the court to one of the counsel? H 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It covers all questions put by mem- 
bers of the Senate. The rule does not require the questions on the 

art of the parties to be reduced to writing unless so requested by 
The Chair or a Senator; but all questions put by members of the Sen- 
ate the rule requires shall be put in writing. 

Mr. CONKLING. That is confined to witnesses; and a Senator is 
not, under the rule, permitted to put a question to anybody else I 
submit, 

Mr. OGLESBY. I desired to put a question to the counsel just on 
the floor; but if I cannot do so without reducing it to writing, as it 
will be a long one, I shall abandon it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is merely enforcing the 
rule; and the allowing of a practice without the rule has been the 
occasion of alittle disturbance. In order to avoid this in the future, 
the Chair takes this ground of enforcing the rule, and certainly he 
isright. If the Senate see fit to vary the rule by directing the Chair, 
the Chair will follow the direction of the Senate. The question is, 
Shall this testimony taken before the House committee be admitted! 
upon which question the yeas and nays have been ordcred. 

Mr. BAYARD. The Chair will pardon me. I think it is restricted 
to a statement made by Marsh exhibited by the testimony. 

Mr. CONKLING. That is the whole evidence. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The roll-call will proceed. 

The question being taken by yeas and nays, resulted—yeas 24, nays 
13; as follows: 
shin, Hn 0 can et ae one 
rill, Norwood, Oglesby, Ransom, Robertson, Stevenson, Wallace, Whyte, and With- 

NAYS—Messrs. Bruce, Cameron of Wisconsin, Conkling, A 


Ferry, Frelinghuysen, I Logan, Maxey, Paddock, and 
NOT VOTING—Messrs, Alcorn, Allison, ente 
A; 


So the question was decided in the afirmative. 

The PRESIDENT pd caper. The testimony will be admitted. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. Upon the part of the managers wo 
waive the reading of it with the understanding that it may be con- 
sidered in evidence. I expect the gentlemen and Senators have a 
printed copy of it. 
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Mr. CARPENTER. You cannot consider anything in evidence 
which is not offered and read. 
Mr. Manager MCMAHON. At the request of counsel for the defend- 


ant, it may be read. 

The Wrrxrss. I ask the Secre to be kind enough to read it. 

Mr. CARPENTER. I want it understood that it is not read at my 
request. 

he PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is read at the request of the 
managers. The reading will proceed. 

Mr. Manager HOAR. Perhaps there is some misunderstanding. 
We understand that this document contains testimony substantially 
the same in substance as has been given by Mr. Marsh here, although 
the document is in, therefore we think that it would be a waste of 
time to have it read over; and we suggest to counsel on the other 
side to treat it as in without having it read, with the understanding 
that they can point out any difference in it if they see fit to do so 
hereafter. Do they object to that suggestion or accede to it? 

Mr. CARPENT e object. 

Mr. Manager HOAR. Then it will have to be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the Secretary 
reading from the print ? 

Mr. CARPENTER. We want the manuscript. Of course the 
printed copy is not offered. 

Mr. Manager HOAR. It is the same. 

Mr. C ENTER. We want the evidence that is offered read. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. Mr. President, I call the witness 
to read it. He has a peculiar handwriting which calls for peculiar 


eyes. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The witness will read the paper. 
The witness 1ead manuscript, as follows: 


Mr. CALEB P. Marsh, one of the witnesses ordered to be subpænaed by the com- 
mittee, being present, was duly sworn according to law:. 
By the CHAIRMAN : 
Nabe rae? baled 
nswer. I reside at No. 30 West Fifty-seventh street, New York; have resided 
in New York about eight years. 

Q. Were you or not appointed or tendered an cy wy eT as a 3 
Fort Sill, Indian Territory, in the fall of 1870, by the Secre of War? If so, 
under what circumstances was said appointment secured to you! State also if you 
were commissioned by the Secretary as such post-trader, or, if not, who was so 
commissioned; and, if any other person than yourself was so commissioned, give 
his name, the reasons why he was commissioned; if 5 made be- 
tween you and the ntee, state it, or uce it, if in writing; and was such 
agreement made with the know! of Secretary of War? and state the cir- 
fe AAA. OAIE tally d T 
in ereunder, an „ as were 
o %%% ( 
peated interrogatories. 


The Witness. Let me suggest that it would be a great conven- 
ience to meif counsel would permit me to read from the printed copy. 
I can scarcely decipher this manuscript. If, however, it is insisted 
upon, I shall proceed with the reading; but it is mere labor imposed. 

Mr. CARPENTER. If the witness has compared the print with 
the manuscript so that he knows they are exactly alike, there is no 
ay gi or if he will do so now he may. 

The Witness. I will proceed with the reading. 


The Witness. In reply to your questions, I would state that in the summer of 
1870 myself and wife spent some weeks at Long Branch, and on our return to New 
York Belknap and Mrs. Bower, by our invitation, came for a visit to our 
house. Mrs, Belknap was ill during this visit some three or four weeks, and I sup- 
pose in consequence of our kindness to her she felt under some obligations, for she 
asked me one day in the course of a conversation why I did not apply for a post- 
tradership on the frontier. I asked what they were, and was told they were, 
many of them, very lucrative offices or . ar, 
VVV 
replying that I thought such offices belonged to disabled soldiers, and es that 
I was without political influ she answered that ponerse such places, 
&c. I do not remember sa; if I had a valuable post of that kind that I 
would remember her, but I do remember her saying something like this: “If I 
can prevail upon the TTT 
say nothing to him about presents, for a man once offered him 810, 000 for a trader- 
ship of this kind, and he told him that if he did not leave the oltice he would kick 
him down stairs.” Remembering as I do this story, I presume the antecedent 
statement to be correct, 

Mrs. ee dang Mrs. Bower returned to Washington, and a few weeks there- 
after Mrs. Belknap sent me word to come over. I did so. She then told me that 
the post-tradership at Fort Sill was vacant ; that it was a valuable post, as she un- 
derstood, and that she had either asked for it for me or had 8 Mew 
ina 


Secretary of War to agree to give it tome. At all events, I called u t 
re of War, and as near as I can remember made application for post 

= Te printed form. The Secretary said he would cee me if I could bring 
proper recommendatory letters, and this I said I could do. Either Mrs. Belknap 
or the Secretary tuld me that the t trader at the post, John S. E was an 
applicant for re-appointment, that I had better see him, he in the city, 
as it would not be to turn him oat office without some notice, as he would lose 


largely on his buildings, merchan if the office was taken from him, and 
that if would be — — Just nia ko make some arrangement with him for 


their purchase if I wanted to run the m Isəw Evans and found bim 
alarmed at the prospect of losing the p. remember that he said that a firm of 
western post-traders, who claimed a deal of influence with the 


Secretary of 
War. had promised to have him ap ted, but he found on coming to Washi: m 
this firm to be entirely without in Mr. Evans first 


roposed a 
which I declined, and then a bonus of a portion of the profits if I would 
allow him to hold the position and continne the business. We finally agreed upon 
$15,000 per year. Mr. Evans and m went on to New York together, where the 
contract was made and executed, which is herewith submitted. (Paper marked 
A.) During our trip over, however, Mr. Evans saw something in the Army 
and Navy Journal which led him to think that some of the ti were to be re- 
moved from the fort, and that he had offered too large a sum, and before the con- 
tract was drawn it was reduced by agreement to $12,000, the same being payable 
quarterly in advance. 


When the first remittance came to me, very probably in November, 1870, I sent 
one-half thereof to Mrs. Belknap ; either, I presume, certificatesof deposit or bank- 
8 Being in Washington at a funeral some weeks after this, I had 
a con with Mrs. Bower to the following purport, as far as I can now re- 
member, but must say that just here my memory is exceedingly 5 and I 
judge in part perhaps from What followed as to the details of the conversation. I 
went u rs in the nursery with Mrs. Bower to see the baby. I said to her, 
“This child will have money oai to it before a Pen While.“ She said. Les. 
The mother gave the child to me, and told me that the money coming from me she 
must take and keep for it.“ I said, All right.“ and it seems to me I said that per- 
haps the father ought to be consulted. I say it seems so, and yet I can give no 
reason for it, for as far as I know the father knew nothing of any money transac- 
between the mother and myself. I havea faint recollection of a remark of 
Mrs. Bower that if I sent the money to the father that it belonged to her, and that 
she would get it anyway. I certainly had some understanding, then or su uent- * 
ly, with her or him, for when the next 9 came due and was paid, I sent the 
one-half thereof to the Secretary of War, and have continued substantially from 
that day forward to the present time to do thesame. About, song gee Ser ews 
u 


a half to wae sence after the commencement of these 
. this reduction was partly because of 
y, 80 


us. 
To the best of my knowl and belief the above is a true statement of all the 
in the case and as complete as I can remember occurrences of so many years 


Q. State how oo eee were made to the Secretary of War subsequent to 
the funeral of his then wife, which you attended in Washington in December, 
1870; whether in cash, by check, draft, certificate of deposit, bonds, or by express, 


sent according to the instractions of the Secretary of War; 
sometimes in rane pte re Adams Express. I think on one or more occasions by 

cate of deposit on the National Bank of Commerce in New York. Sometimes 
I have paid him in New York in m, except the first payment in the fall of 1870 
and the last in December, 1875; 77... the modes I have 
stated, unless, perhaps upon one or two occasions at his instance I bought a Gov- 
ernment bond with a in my hand arising from the contract with Evans, 
which I either sent or to him. 


By Mr. BLACKBURN: 


. Can you state the sum in the aggregate received by you under the contract 
with Evans; and what poen thereof have you paid to the Secretary of War, in- 
eluding the first and las penents which you have stated were not paid to him? 

A. ve no memorandum whatever on which to eanswer. Itis avery 
simple calculation. The first payment to me by Evans was made in the fall of 
1870, at the rate of $12,000 a-year. He paid at that rate about a and a half or 
two and then at the rate of $6,000 a year. It would aggregate about 

the one-half of which I have disposed of as above stated. 
By the CHAIRMAN: 

Q. Did you receive letters from the Secretary of War acknowledging the receipt 
of the sums forwarded to him in the manner you have stated ; or did he acknowl- 
edge the receipt of the same in any way! 

. Usually, when I sent money by express, I would send him the receipt of the 
company, which he would either return marked O K,” or otherwise acknowledge 
the pt of the same. Sometimes I paid it to him in person in New York. when 
his receipt was unnecessary. I have not preserved any Ae poe letters. When 
sont by. express, I always deposited the money personally and took a receipt from 
em. 


Have you atany time had "pg ooa ronn Vi eee EA in, 

the post traerahip at Fort Sill; or have yon corresponded with 7 
same 

A. 0, uently. I have forwarded requests to the Secretary, made to me b 
Mr. Ev: n privileges about the fort, such as to sell liquor, &c. I don't = 
member what action was taken upon them; they were not returned tome. As far 
as I know, Evans corresponded regarding affairs at Fort Sill through me with the 
Secretary of War. I never heard of any other way. 

Q. Was the contract between you and Evans ever the subject of conversation 


between you and the Secretary of War? 
A. It never was, as I remember, save in one instance, but am not positive; Ping 
affairs ill, 


it seems to me when the article in the newspa regardin at Fort 
15 in 1872. about the time the redustion was made in the prons from 
e as 


12,000 to $6,000 appeared, the next time I saw the of War ed mo 
if I had a con with Evans. I told him 1 had. I never ed it to him or any 
75S ay UR 1 
After receiving the telegraphic subpæna from Arms to a 
ore this committee, which was on Monday, the 2ist of month, did oer 


7 interview with the Secretary of War, and 


A. Icame to Washington on Wednesday, the 23d of this month; I went to the 
house of the Secretary of War, staid Wednesday night, and returned on Thursda: 
3 I showed him the telegraphic sub: and asked him what it mean 
He said he supposed it was to state before the committee what I knew about our 
transactions together. I said I did not like to appear, because I tho 
mony would be damaging to, or would implicate him or give him trou’ 
he thought not, and advised me to mar and meet the committee. During that 
evening my conversation was chiefiy with his wife, he being present part of the 
time and understanding the general tenor of our conversation. She suggested that 
I could make a statement which would satisfy the committee and exculpate the 
Secretary. She wanted me to go before the committee and represent that she and 
T had business transactions together for many years, and that all this money I had 
sent the Secretary was money that she had from time to time deposited with mo 
as a kind of banker, and that she had instructed me to send it to the Secretary for 
her. I there and t the evening, and staid all night, retiring about 
twelve o'clock. The ev: was devoted to discussing this matter. I told her 
that the statement would ot hold water before the oocamitise, and even if it would I 
could not make it. At the same time I was so wrought up and had such anxiety— 
she pressing and me about it—and having slept little since the receipt 
of the subpeena, and sympathizing with their condition, I did not give them a pos- 
itive answer that night. 

I went to bed at twelve o'clock and I do not su Islept a wink. They said 
they would breakfast abont nine o'clock. I came down about eight and met the 
Secre alone. Itold him I thought I had better leave and get out of the coun- 
try, for Í would not perjure myself for any one; that I could afford to have my 
throat cut, but not to perjure myself. He replied he did not wish me to do that, 
that we could fix it up some other way. I said, I think I had better leave the 
country.” The Secretary said I would ruin him if I left. I said, If I go before 
the committee I will surely ruin you, for I will tell the truth.” He was greatly 

tated. When I came down stairs to leave, he followed me and asked me into 

e parlor, and sail, “I want to make a last appeal to you tostay longer.” He said 
if I went he would be ruined. I said I would ruin him if I went before the com- 
mittee, and I left and took the limited express to New York. 
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On reaching home I consulted my attorney, asking him if the committee could 


reach me by subpæna if I left the country. I stated the case tohim, (Mr. Bartlett. 
120 Broadway, Equitable Building.) He asked if I was sul I told him I 
had a telegraphic dispatch callin, eee pte He sai a 
been duly served they could give me considerable trouble, but that on a hic 
message they could not me if I was out of the country. [asked him how 
long I would have to stay. He said if the committee had leave to sit during the 
recess I could not come back until the t Congress expired. I then went home 
and found there a dispatch from Dr. William Tomlinson, the brother-in-law of the 
Secretary. Its purport was not to leave; that he had good news; that he was com- 
ing over. I determined not to be governed by it; that I was going: that ey dace 
wished to fix up some new story, but that I would not be a party to it. My 
was being packed to leave. 
Atabout midnight Thursday, Fe M, Dr. Tomlinson arrived at my house. 
He said: “I have seen JOR BLACKBURN. He is a cousin of mine, who said he thought 
if I would write a letter something like the one which be (Tomlinson) would sug- 
gest that there would be no er Mer FE, and if there was they would 
ask no questions about it that it would be difficult for me to answer, and Mr. 
BLACKBURN said he thought that if the committee still wanted to examine me they 
would away subcommittee and come over to New York to do so.“ He came 
to my , and I told him to go into the si -room and draw the sketch of 
the proposed letter, and that when dressed I would join him, and I would write 
such a letter as he wanted, if I could. I wrote the letter from the sketch of Tom- 
linson; the endeayor was to exculpate the Secretary; there was nothing in it un- 
true to the best of my recollection, but it did not state the whole truth; it was a 
very short letter. He took it with the contract inclosed. Ho said he would take 
the letter and contract to Mr. BLACKBURX, who would show it to the committee, and 
that would be the end of it. IIe left my house at two o'clock Friday morning. At 
midnight Friday night I was roused up, and had the subpena of the committee 
served on me. y morning about eight o’clock Dr. Tomlinson again a 
He said he had been to Washington. He wanted to know the first thing if I bad 
been sab I told him I had. He began talking the whole thing over again, 
still wan me to any pores the committee what was suggested at the Secretary’s. 
= the interview on Thursday night he wanted me to — So ps to the committee, 
` fore which I had been subpæœnaed by telegraph to appear the next morning—Fri- 
day—that my wife was sick and that I could not attend. My wife being sick, I 
consented and did so pov — pee 
Reenrring to the in ew again on Saturday morning, I said I could not make 
the statement he desired. He said he had seen Mr. BLACKBURN in the interval, and 
had shown him the letter of Tomlinson. He then returned it and the contract to 


3 I am not going to talk 
my lawyer and consul sakes 


in the presence of Dr. Tomlinson. Bartlett I could not manufacture any story 
if I wanted, and must not if I could. Dr. T i that if I could 
swear that General Belknap knew notbing of the arran: t with his sister, Mrs. 


you had better leave the 
is a bad business; it is not a question 
1 to me, and in the position of affairs the Secre ‘ar should 
o to W. try. . Tomlinson said 
ashington; he prepared two formulas of telegrams which 1 
would understand, 


One was, “I hope your wife is well,” which was to be interpreted to leave the 
country. 
C The oiher was, “ I hope your wife is better,” which meant, Come to Washing- 
n. * 


We then parted. On g home in the street-cars, thinking the whole thing 
over, about the ee at the time of the funeral. I made up my mind that, 
although I had stated to Mr. Bartlett that I thought I had had some conversation 
at the time of the funeral with the Secretary of War abont sending this money, 

et I was so undecided about it that I was certainly willing to give 

c benefit of the doubt. I thought I would see Tomlinson and tell him. e 
parted at one o'clock. He was to leave for Washington at three o'clock. I went 
to the depot and met him, and told him that on thinking over the matter I was so 
undecided about the conversation with the Secretary at the time of the funeral 
that I would give him the benefit of the doubt. He — A am very glad to hear 
this, because my sister, Mrs. Belknap, said this was the = 

That Saturday I gota 1 dispatch from Mrs. Belknap which said: Come 
to Washington to-night; it is necessary.” I received it in the evening. Next 
morning (ass y) I received a dispatch from Dr. Tomlinson: ‘I hope your 
wife is better; which according to our agreement meant Come to Washington.” 
In the afternoon I got a second ch Dr. Tomlinson, as follows: “Come 
without fail. Answer.” Iansw: : ‘I shall como to-night, without fail.” Iwas 
very pa not to have to leave the country, the conviction having grown on my mind 
that it would do no good. I reached Washington yesterday morning at 6.30, and 
2 at the . wife being with me. Was shown to a temporary room 
at about 7 O clock. d down, being greatly fatigued, and about 8 o'clock Dr. 
Tomlinson called me to the door of the room. He said he had seen BLACKBURN, and 
that he still thought this matter could be fixed up without any trouble. He asked 
mo if I had the letter I had written to the committee on Thursday night. I said, 
“ e ger — seid; 8 3 had bettet Lat rn a ar Fen 
pu and sen up to the committee, a note, i w not 
arrive sooner.” I did so. [The note and letter are marked B and 1 = 

Shortly before 2 o'clock 2 m. yesterday I came to the Capitol to meet the com- 
mittee, and Dr. Tomlinson found me in the corridor near the committeo-room door. 
“Te said: Tou are going before the committee, and I want you to remember that 
mere was no arrangement with you and the Secretary of War at the time of the 
funeral, and that the money you have airas d to General Belknap was for Mrs. 
Belknap, and by her direction.” I told him I was going before the committee to 
tell the whole story, as far as I conld recollect it. I said I had thought of leaving 
the country, but was overruled; and that now I shall tell the truth, and the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth. He said: I don't want you to tell any lies; I 
only want you to tell the truth, and that is the truth.” I said, “The truth I shall 
certainly tell, and if it does not hurt General p, nO one will be more re- 
joiced than myself.“ I entered the committee-room at about 2 o'clock yesterday, 
and without being sworn I made a statement to certain members of the committee 
of the facts in the case—more briefly, but substantially as I have now answered in 
reply to 88 chief pray iy neat 

hen I returned to the hotel yesterday afternoon, Dr. Tomlinson was waiting 

at my room at the Arlington to ee me, He asked me how I got before the 
committee. I told him I had told the story from beginning to end, and that at the 
request of the gentlemen prosent I was going to reduce it to writing, and appear 
before the committee to-day at 10.30 with it. He wanted to know how I had 
stated the fact that all these payments to the Secretary had been made in conse- 
quence of the original agreement made with Mrs. Belknap. I said I had stated the 
facts as they were, according to my best recollection and belief. I told him I 


would furnish him a copy of the statement I would make before the committee. 


`I prepared the statement last night, and gave him a copy of it about eight o'clock 


morning, being substantially a copy of that I have submitted as an answer 
to your chief interrogatory, save that ve filled Sos ¥ blanks. 

Dr. Tomlinson came back to my room at about 7.30 last evening, and I asked him 
whether he had seen Mr. BLACKBURN since I had made my statement in the after- 
noon, and what impression it had made upon the gentlemen who heard it. He said 
he did not like to say he had seen Mr. BLACKBURN, but he said he had seen one of 
the committee who expressed the opinion that my statement would involve the 
9 then made a stronger appeal to me than ever before, saying that I 

d of the Secretary; that if this thing came out it would ruin him; 
that his wife was in great distress about it and he himself, as her brother and friend 
of the family, was in great trouble, and that if I could state—. I said “Stop, Dr. 
Tomlinson; I have about finished my written statement, and I will read it to you.” 
I then read it to him. He said he did not see but that it was all right; that things 
could be e yet if they could prove that this money was ori sent 
General Belknap by Mrs. Belknap's order. General Belknap would be subpœnaed 
and would prove to the committee that Mrs. Belknap's estate is entirely separate 
from and that this money received through me he had always kept distinct 
from his and for her. 

Q. Did you ever have any business relations of any kind or nature whatever with 
the late Mrs. snam se present Mrs. Belknap, or either of them, other than 
those arising from Fort Sill tradership? Have you now, or have you ever 
had, any sum or sums of money, or any eons Bein of indebtedness or securities of 


A. Never. 
business matters ; 
other than I have heretofore stated. 

EE VINEA le Rang eng Belknap born, and when did it die? 

The baby of the Mrs. Belknap was born in the autumn of 1870; died dur- 
ing the summer of 1871. 

By Mr. ROBBINS: 

Q. In the conversation had with the present Mrs. Belknap, at the funeral of her 
sister, in December, 1870. or in any other conversation had th her or any other per- 
son at any time, was it the understanding that the money you were to pay, and were 
paying, was to be the money of Mrs. Belknap, the present wife of the Secretary of 
ar 


A. It was not. 


The — pg deposition and statement, made under oath, having been carefully 
read over in full to Mr. Caleb P. Marsh, the witness, in the presence of the com- 
mittee, and he having made such alterations and corrections in as he deemed 
just, assents to it as a correct record of his y, and attests the same by his 
signatare hereto attached. 


CALEB P. MARSH. 

WASHINGTON, February 29, 1876. 

That is the paper that I read in the presence of the Secretary of War. 

Q. (By Mr. Manager LYNDE.) Mr. CLYMER, was the contract be- 
tween John S. Evans and Caleb P. Marsh read by you to General 
Belknap at that time? 

A. It is my impression that it was read. I am not positive, but it 
is my impression that I read it to him. Although I may be in error 
about it, my strong impression is that I read it at the same time as 
it is referred to in the testimony. 

By Mr. CARPENTER: 

Q. Have you the report that was drawn by that committee here? 

A. It is here. [Producing a paper.] 

The 8 pro tempore. Are the counsel through with the 
witness 

Mr. CARPENTER. We will put no questions to Mr. CLYMER at 
present. We may want him at a subsequent stage of the case and 
ean then recall him. 

The WitnEss. I will merely state that I am very likely to leave 
town to-morrow, and would prefer to be examined to-day. 

Mr. BLACK. You mean that you want to g So do we. 

The WityeEss, Ido not think you can hold me by any process. I 
would much prefer, if you have any further examination, to go on 
with me to-day for I am anxious to leave town. I believe I am under 
no process and would not be compelled to remain here. 

r. DAWES. We do not hear the witness, 

The Witness. I say, Mr. Senator, that I am very anxious to leave 
town to-morrow and that I should prefer being examined to-day if I 
am to be subjected to any further examination. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there any arrangement between 
the counsel ? 

Mr. CARPENTER. We will put no questions to-night. 

The Witness. I will try to be here in the morning, if I can. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. Mr. President, the rsupon the part 
of the Houseof Representatives are now through, with the exception 
of two witnesses, one of whom will probably answer their purposes. 
The two witnesses are Evans and Fisher, members of the firm of 
Evans & Co. The counsel for the defendant desire to have the tes- 
timony of Mr. Evans, and I suppose that we can enter into an 2 8 
ment that when Mr. Evans comes, if he comes in the progress of the 
case, he may be called upon behalf of the Government; and if he is 
put upon the stand by the defense, that he may be cross-examined or 
examined in chief as to all the matters that are in this case and not 
simply confined to matters that may be put to him on the examina- 
tion in chief. I understand that Mr. Evans is upon the road, but that 
the roads are broken up by the heavy freshets which we have had in 
the West and he may be delayed. Mr. Fisher has telegraphed that 
he is unable to come on account of sickness. I state.these facts in 
order to put the Senate in possession of all the information we have. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I move that the Senate sitting as a court 


jo 
A PETER Lask the Senator to withdraw that motion one 
moment. 
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Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I withdraw it. 

Mr. CARPENTER. We ean do nothing, Senators, on the part of 
the defense until we have Mr. Evans. e shall call very few wit- 
nesses, perhaps two or three, or four possibly. Mr. Evans, however, 
is our most important witness in our present opinion. We want him 
first, and I shall object in this case to the Government having any 
right to re-open the case after they rest it. If they can show any 
reason for an adjournment of two or three days to get the witness, 
they must do it now, and get their testimony and put it in. When 
they close, we want to know that they have closed. We can do 
nothing until the testimony of Mr. Evans is obtained. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. It seems to me, Mr. President, that that 
is a very peculiar statement. The counsel is willing to compel us to 

o on now without Evans; but he insists that the court shall wait 
for him to get Evans. If we cannot go on with Evans at this sta 
of the case, I do not see why we should not be allowed to examine 


him at a su uent stage. { 
Mr, CARP. R. Will the manager allow an interruption ? 
Mr. Manager MCMAHON. Certainly. 


Mr. CA ER. The manager entirely misunderstood me. I 
said we should insist upon their closing their case before we entered 
upon the defense, If they can make a showing for the purpose of 
getting delay in the absence of Mr. Evans that would be proper and 
save the opening of the case; but we insist that they shall close their 
case before we begin. I then said, looking to the fact that they 
might not take that delay, that I should call Mr. Evans. i 

r. Manager MCMAHON. We do not ask any continuation of this 
case on account of Mr. Evans’s absence. I think it is perfectly fair 
that if he comes in the mean time while the case is pending we shall 


have the right to examine him as well upon the matters you put to Be 


him as upon those matters that are within our knowl 3 


Mr. Man LAPHAM. Or, if they do not call him, that we shall 
have the right to call him. 
Mr, THU. . I should like to know when this witness is ex- 


pected. If neither party can proceed without him and he is not ex- 
pected to-morrow, it is idle ceremony for the court to meet to-morrow. 

Mr. Manager McMAHON. I do not mean to say that we cannot 
proceed without him. 

Mr. THURMAN. The defense say they cannot. 

Mr. BLACK, (to Mr. Manager McManon.) You mean to say that 
you cannot close without him, A 

Mr. Man McMAHON. If he is to be in the case, we want to 
get the whole truth out of him; all he knows. 4 

Mr. THURMAN. When is he expected? That is the question. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. I would su t, Mr. President, that 
the Sergeant-at-Arms has a dispatch probably, which, if he will hand 
to the Secretary and let him read, will give some information. 

Mr. CARPENTER. I should say, since consulting my coll es, 
that we shall probably call a larger number of witnesses than I have 
named, but it will be to a single point, to be disposed of in five or ten 
minutes; so that our testimony will take but a very short time, al- 
though there may be more witnesses. 

Mr. BAYARD. I should like to ask a question. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I should like to ask counsel for the defense 

Mr. OGLESBY. Yon cannot without putting it in writing. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I think I shall be allowed to do it. 

Mr. CONKLING. You cannot do it, then, under the rule. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I wish to know, if I can ask counsel for the de- 
10 if they have any objection to examining any witnesses other 
than Mr. Evans now? 

Mr. OGLESBY. I shafl object unless the question is in writing. 

Mr. BAYARD. I wish my question read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question proposed by the Sen- 
ator from Delaware will be reported. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Will the managers or the counsel for the defense inform the court 
where the witness Evans was at last accounts, and what is the pur- 
port of their latest communication from him ? 

Mr. CARPENTER. The t-at-Arms can answer that. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. Task the Secretary to read the dis- 


patch. 
The Chief Clerk read as follows: 
[Telegram.] 
Evans has left Sill. Must be enroute to Washington. Fearful freshet in the 
Territory. I will be at Washington Wednesday morning n 


Mr. THURMAN. What is the date of the dispatch? 

The CHIEF CLERK. July 10. 

Mr. THURMAN. Where is it from? 

The CHIEF CLERK. From Saint Louis. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Irise to a point of order. I ask if the question 
which I proposed to the counsel, having then been somewhat irregu- 
larly brought before the Senate, is not now competent to be answered 
by them? It is whether they cannot examine their witnesses other 
than Evans now? 

Mr. CARPENTER. “Can we not examine them” is a very indefi- 
nite phrase. We could call some witnesses, but we want to put in 
our defense 5 We want the testimony of Evans first. 
He was on the first list of witnesses we furnished to the Senate to be 
subpœnaed, and he was in the first order of the Senate to subpena 


on our behalf; and we want to examine him first. The other testi- 
mony will be very brief. If we were to go on now, an adjournment 
would still have to take place because he cannot get here for a day 
or two. It would be far more satisfactory to us to put in our testi- 
mony with Evans ahead. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Mr. President, I wish to ask the counsel a ques- 
tion. I submit it in writing. 

The PRES 3 e ae free Senator from Vermont pro- 

an inquiry whic re R 

P The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Will the counsel state what they propose to prove by Evans? 

Mr. CARPENTER. We will not, Mr. President, because we do 
not think it would be right to our client. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Has the Senator from New Jersey 
withdrawn his motion f 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I now renew it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New Jersey moves 
that the Senate sitting in trial do now adjourn. 

The motion was to; and (at four o’clock and fifty minutes p. 
m.) the Senate sitting for the trial of the impeachment adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY, July 12, 1876. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore having announced the arrival of the 
hour fixed, the legislative and executive business was suspended and 
the Senate proceeded to the consideration of the articles of impeach- 
ment exhibited by the House of Representatives against William W. 


p. 
The usual proclamation was made by the e e 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The House of Representatives will 
be notified as usual. 

Messrs. MCMAHON, JENKS, LAPHAM, and Hoar, of the managers on 
the part of the House of Representatives, appeared and were con- 
ducted to the seats assigned them. 

The respondent appeared with his counsel, Messrs. Blair, Black, 
and Carpenter. 

The Secretary proceeded to read ee pron of the proceedings of 


the Senate sitting yesterday forthe trial of the impeachment of Will- 
iam W. feared 
Mr. HARVEY. I move that the further reading of the journal be 


* nsed with. 

e motion was to. 

2 5 PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate is ready to proceed with 
e trial. 


JOHN J. FISHER sworn and examined. 
By Mr. Manager MCMAHON : 


Question. Where do you now reside ? 

Answer. In Saint Louis. 

Q. Were you a member of the firm of John S. Evans & Co.? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. When was that firm organized or formed? 

A. In 1868, I think. 

Q hon? dae in partnership in the business at Fort Sill? 

es, sir. 

Q. In what business ? 

A. Merchandising. 

Q. Who held the appointment of post-trader at Fort Sill under the 
new law? 

A. John 8. Evans. 

Q. How ies dna Mr. Evans been at Fort Sill prior to the 
of the law under which post-traders were ees under that name? 

A. He commenced business at Fort Sill when it was organized, 
when the fort was established. 

Q. Were you in partnership with him prior to 1870? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. About how much had you invested there in goods, buildings, 
Co., at the time the law was passed? 

A. We 8 carried a stock of goods of from $30,000 to $40,000, 
erri when we Indian goods there, sometimes $80,000, including 


Q. About how much altogether? 

A. With Indian goods and military goods, about $80,000. Some- 
times it used to run down as low as $20,000. It depended on the 
trade and the season of the year. 

Q. What efforts did Mr. Evans make to get a recommendation of 
ae fae for the appointment of post-trader at Fort Sill? 

He got up a petition and the officers signed it. 

Q. Do you know that fact personally? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. After Mr. Evans was appointed, state whether your firm paid 
any money to anybody on account of the appointment. 

Yes, sir; we paid money. 

Q. To whom? 

A. It was transmitted to Caleb Marsh. 

Q. How much was paid him by the year? 

A. At first $12,000, 
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Q. How was it payable? 

A. Ido not remember now; but I think six months in advance. 
It may have been three months in advance. I do not remember now, 
but it was in advance; and I think it was 3 in advance. 

Q. State whether the money was regularly remitted to him, so far 
as you know, 

A. It was remitted. 

Q. State whether the amount was changed. 

A. The amount was changed, I think in 1872, to $6,000. 

Q. Who made the arrangement with Mr. Marsh to change the 
amount from $12,000 to $6,000 ? 

A. I was present in New York when it was changed. 3 

Q. Have you any data as to, or any recollection of, the time of 
the year, what season or month ? 

A. It was in the spring of 1872, I think. 

Q. Can you tell us what month? 

A. I cannot say what month. 

Q. State whether about that time any publication had been made 
in any ot the 8 calling attention to the arrangement. 

A. There was a publication prior to it in the New York papers. 

Q. Did you ever call the attention of the Secretary of War to it 
yourself? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you remember which New York paper contained the publi- 
cation 

A. Ido not remember. I was in New York at the time and read it 
myself. I think I saw it in the Tribune. á 

Q. After the amount was reduced from $12,000 to $6,000, state 
whether the $6,000 was paid regularly; and, if so, in what amounts 
and at what periods. 

A. I think it was paid six months in advance, $3,000 at a time. 
That is my recollection. 

Q. How long did you continne to pay that money? 

A. We paid until the 15th of April, 1876. That i, I think the last 
payment was in October, and that ran to April, 1876. 

Q. Have you a letter from Mr. Marsh with you? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Who has possession of that letter? 

A. Mr. CLYMER’s committee has it, 

Q. Did you leave the original with the committee? 

A. Idid. I gave my papers to them. 

Q. State why this money was paid to Mr. Marsh regularly, $12,000 
a year and subsequently $6,000. 

A. When Mr. Evans returned to Fort Sill he told me 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. You need not give the conversation, 
but the reason why you as a member of the firm forwarded the 


money. 
A. For the position. 
Q. To retain the position ? 
A. Yes; that was my eE, 
Q. Did the Secretary of War ever address you any communication 
in re; to this matter? 
A. Never. 
Q. Did he address any communication to the firm with your knowl- 
bin Have you any knowledge of any such communication? 
0, sir. 
Q. State, in this connection, what information you have of Mr. 
Evans, where he is, whether he is coming. 
Mr. CARPENTER. What is the object of that? 
Mr. Manager MCMAHON. Simply for information. Ihave not any 
object in it. I will not ask it if you do not want it. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Do counsel object? 
Mr. CARPENTER. Ido not object; but I do not see what the 
1 wants to prove about the whereabouts of a man who is not 
ere, 
Mr. Manager MCMAHON. I want to see if he is coming. 
The WitNess. He is en route. 
s: (By Mr. Manager MCMAHON.) From what point did you hear 
of him last? 
A. He left Fort Sill to come by the way of Fort Reno, and the 
freshets have beeu terrible there; he certainly must be en route, 
Q. How long will it take him to get here now? $ 
A. I cannot say where he is. IfI knew where he was I could tell, 
Q. How long does it take to come from Fort Sill here if the road is 
entirely open 
A. About seven days from Fort Sill. 
Q. Is there railroad communication to Fort Reno? 
A. No, sir. 
Q. Is he impeded by floods beyond Reno? 
A. Nes, sir. I think he is between Fort Sill and the railroad by the 
way of Rono, 
Q. What day did he leave Fort Sill? 
A. I do not know. 
2 12 yon ye 5 FO him? 
. No, sir; I have not. ave a telegram from the book-keeper 
that he left several days ago. 


Cross-examined by Mr. CARPENTER: 


Q. Do you know Mr. E. H. Durfee? 
A. Yes, sir; I think I know him. 


Q. Was he formerly a partner of Mr. Evans? 
A. No; I do not think he ever was. 

Q. Was he interested with him in business? 
A. No; he never was. 

Q. They never carried on business together? 
A. I think not. 

Was it contemplated at any time to your knowledge by Mr. Evans 
to form a partnership with Mr. Durfee? 

A. I think it was spoken of at one time. 

Q. For the p of carrying on business at Fort Sill? 

A. I think so, for a short time. That is my remembrance. 

Q. You say that you paid that money, you supposed, to keep your 
place; did you not know that Mr. Evans had made a contract in 
writing with Mr. Marsh upon that subject ? 

A. I read the contract; yes, sir. 

Q = you paid the money under that contract? 

es, sir. 
Q. That is all that you know about it? 
A. That is all I know about it. 


By Mr. Manager MCMAHON : 


Q. Mr. Fisher, have you ge Beast to whom communications 
would be addressed by the when they desired favors or made 
i (oer eee to the Secretary of War; through whom would the ap- 
plications be sent? 

A. I think on several occasions we wrote directly to Mr. Marsh. 


By Mr. CARPENTER: 


Q. Do you know that fact of your own knowledge? 

A. Ido not know that I do know that personally. 

Q. Then I would not answer it. 

A. That is my impression; that is all. I donot know it personally. 
By Mr. Manager MCMAHON: 


Q. What other post-traders were there at Fort Sill at the time of 
the passage of the law of July, 1870, and at the time when the order 
came to remove all other post-traders from the post? 

A. Mr. Durfee and John C. Dent. 

Q. Two different establishments besides your own? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Before calling another witness I wish’to call 
the managers’ attention to the fact, as it appears by the RECORD, that 
a letter from Mr. Marsh, which was an exhibit in his testimony be- 
fore the House committee, is not printed in the RECORD. I suppose 
that is considered in evidence. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. Which letter? 

Mr. CARPENTER. The letter printed in the House committee’s 
report. It is referred to in the testimony, and is really a part of it; 
but does not appear in the RECORD. 

Mr. Manager HOAR. It is the letter which he drew up at Tomlin- 
son’s request. ; 

Mr, Manager MCMAHON. We have no objection to its going in, 
but it was really not a part of his testimony. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Marsh refers to it in his testimony. 

Mr. Man McMAHON. We agree that the pen copy in the 
report ma; printed in the RECORD as & part of these proceedings, 

e PRESIDENT pro tempore. The letter will be now read, if there 
be no objection. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. We do not care about its being read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If the parties agree to that under- 
standing, the letter will not be read. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Let us have the letter read, because that is as 
important as anything. The Secretary will please read the printed 
letter from the House committee’s report. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

New York, February 25, 1876. 


To the honorable the Committee on Expenditures in the War Department: 


Dran Sms: I duly received your 5 pm of March 21 summoning me to appear 
before you, and answered that I would do so; but my wife has since become so ill 
as to make it almost impossible for me to leave her for any time, and I to-day send 

ou a telegram to this effect, and will also give a statement of my corinection with 

e 3 Fort Sill which will, I trust, avoid the necessity of my leav- 
ing home, I will, however, come as soon as I can, or will be happy to see any one 
or all of the committee at my house in this city. 

At the time I applied for the position ro poet eaor at Fort Sill I presumed that 
I could furnish recommendations that would secure me the appointment which was 
afterward promised me. After this I saw Mr. Evans in Was! , and made an 
arrangement with him in consequence of which I withdrew in his favor and he 
received the appointment. 

This arrangement was made without the advice or consent of the Secretary of 
War, neither did he have any knowl of such an arrangement from me, or any 
one else, so far as I know, nor was he interested in any such arrangement or the 
fruits of any 5 between us. 


There never has nor is there now, any contract, agreement, or arrangement 
F ifn rogard to these matters. 
ver. ol servant, 
3 e C. P. MARSH. 


Mr. Manager MCMAHON. The understanding is, of course, that 
that comes in as the other proceedings before the House committee, 
not as evidence of the truth of the statements therein made. 

Mr. CARPENTER. It goes in exactly as Marsh’s testimony which 
you have offered. I do not know how to give it in as evidence with- 
out having to give it in as evidence after it 15 in. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. You want with that the letter that in- 
closed it also. 
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Mr. CARPENTER. No, I think not. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. O, yes; we want the whole of it. Mr. 
President, we offer to the Senate the letter in which this letter was 
inclosed, a short note dated February 23, 1876. 

Mr. BLACK. To whom is this addressed? There is no name. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. It is addressed to the committee. 

Mr. CARPENTER. We object to it. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. I will state to the Senate in brief the 
particular question that is now before it, as probably most of the Sen- 
ate was not attending when the letter was read. The counsel upon 
the other side offered and had read a letter written by Caleb P. Marsh 
to the Committee on Expenditures in the War Department of the 
date of the 25th of February, 1876, to the reading of which we made 
no objection; but we desire to connect with it, which is Exhibit B, 
Exhibit C, dated Washington, February 28, 1876, being the letter 
written by him which inclosed the letter which the gentlemen have 
just had read. Of course the letter itself to the committee is not 
complete without reading the letter which inclosed it. They are one 
communication. 

Mr. CARPENTER. The only objection to it that I can conceive of 
is that this was written by a third person, not by General Belknap, 
and therefore is not evidence against him. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. Yon offered Marsh’s letter, and this is a 
part really of Marsh’s letter. The fact that or happen to be upon 
separate pieces of paper makes no difference. They were both under 
one envelope and are a of one communication. 

Mr. CARPENTER. We will take the ruling of the Senate upon 


that point. 
The I PRESIDENT tempore. Shall this letter be admitted ? 
The question was decided in the affirmative. 
Mr. Manager MCMAHON. Read the letter, Mr. Secretary. 
The Chief Clerk read as follows: 
ARLINGTON HOTEL, WASHINGTON, February 28, 1876. 


Dear Sms: I herewith inclose copy of letter which I wrote from New York; 
but not having mailed it when I ved your subpæna, concluded not to send it 
This morning. however, I have thought best to send it to you, in the hope that it 
may tend toshorten the time of eee eee 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


P. S.—I will bring the contract you inquire for. 
The COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES IN TRE WAR DEPARTMENT, Capitol. 


Mr. Manager MCMAHON. We now desire to recall Mr. CLYMER on 
one point, and have sent for him, requesting his attendance. He is 
in the city. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Have you any other witnesses ? 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. We have no one except Mr. Evans; and 
we have a proposition to make to the counsel to which they may pos- 
sibly accede. The proposition we have to make to counsel on the 
other side, in view of the absence of Mr. Evans, is this: He has been 
thoroughly and fully examined, as the documents I hold in my hand 
indicate, both by the Committee on Expenditures in the War Depart- 
ment and by the Judiciary Committee of the House, but not by the 
board of managers. The testimony has been reduced to writin „and 
we propose now to furnish to the counsel upon the other side this tes- 
timony, with the understanding that they may take any competent 
portion of it, take any SANES questions and answers, and submit 
them as the testimony of Mr. Evans; with the understanding also 
that we may offer as well any 3 relevant to our 
ease. We do not ask them to decide im y; they can have the 
proper time to look at it. 

e make this proposition because the gentlemen have insisted upon 
a continuance to a remote period. All periods are very remote which 
protract this trial, just now, beyond a day. They ask it in good faith, 
no doubt, with the idea that Mr. Evans is an important witness for 
them. While they undoubtedly have that belief, and express it hon- 
estly and sincerely, we can as honestly and sincerely say it is impos- 
sible for the defendant to get any testimony which can be of value 
to the defense. 

Mr. BLACK. You mean it is impossible for us to introduce any 
testimony which will be of value! 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. Yes,from Mr. Evans, because his testi- 
mony is of that negative character that would exclude the idea of 
its being of value to you. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Mr. CLYMER is in the Chamber. 


Hon. HIESTER CLYMER recalled and examined. 
By Mr. Manager MCMAHON : 

Question. Mr. CLYMER, how much of Mr. Marsh’s testimony be- 
fore your committee was in his own handwriting ? 

3 If you will give me a copy of the printed RECORD, I can 
tell. 
Q. [Presenting a copy of to-day’s REcorD.] Just state where it 
hee and where it closed. 

. CARPENTER. What is the object of that? 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. The witness has the written statement, 
and I only want to show as a matter of record where the written 
statement closes and where the committee began to cross-examine 


III. 
The Witness. It will be observed in the printed RECORD, which 
is an exact copy of the manuscript before me, that there is one ques- 


C. P. MARSH. 


_1870; whether in cash, by check, draft, 
or otherwise. 


tion asked, a general question, covering, as I presumed when I framed 
it, the entire case, so as to prevent the necessity of repeated interrog- 
atories. To that main question Mr. Marsh submitted on the morn- 
ing after the cross-examination a paper in writing which I hold in 
my hand. 

Q. (By Mr. Manager MCMAHON.) That is, he brought it back next 
mornin 

A. He brought it back the next morning, and read it in answer to 
this Tree Paring Š 

Q. How far down did his written answer go? 

A. His written answer goes until the next question is asked in the 
print. 

Q. Read the question now, so that the RECORD may show it. 

A. Do you mean the first question ? 

Q. The first question after the written part. 

A. The first question after the written reply is this: 

estion. State how the payments were made to the Secre of Warsubseqnent 

to the funeral of his then wife, which you attended in Washington in December, 
certificate of deposit, bonds, or by express, 


Q. After that in whose handwriting is the testimony that wassub- 
mitted? 

A. In my own. 

Q. Upon question and answer? 

A. Ou question and answer. 


Cross- examined by Mr. CARPENTER: 


Q. Mr. CLYMER, how long was your committee engaged in investi- 
gating the affairs of the War Department? 

A. I think the committees were announced prior to the recess in 
December, the 19th or 20th; I do not have a precise recollection of 
the dates. I returned here early in January. I can state when the 
committee was a oar te from the records of the committee. [Exam- 
ining papers.] The Committee on Expenditures in the War Depart- 
ment met as a committee first, as I perceive by the minutes, on Feb- 
ruary 2, 1876. 

Q. This last February? 

A. Last February. I will state further that during the month of 
January, without the committee having been 5 at all, as its 
chairman numberless things were sent to me with regard to the War 
Department which I chose to look at myself, without tronbling the 
committee; but the 2d of February was the date when the commit- 
tee organized and when we fixed our days of meeting. 

Q. m that time on how much of the time has been devoted to 
the torann of the affairs of the War Department? 

A. Isee by the minutes that we seem to have held our meetings 
regularly from time to time. I can scarcely answer your question 
definitely as to how much time we occupied. 

Q. Of course not exactly, but you can approximate it? 

A. I do not know whether I understand precisely the scope of the 
question. 

Q. How long has the committee been engaged in investigating the 
affairs of the War Department ? 

Mr. cage McMAHON. I only want to understand how far this 
is to go. any inference is to be drawn from any investigation held 
there that there is nothing else in this matter but what has been 
ch , we shall claim to pis in the testimony which has been taken, 
which we shall certainly claim throws a good deal of light on other 
transactions and on this. We have carefully exclud 
this point, 

Mr. CARPENTER. I am very much rised to hear an honora- 
ble manager charged with conducting this prosecution against us 
state that he has a large amount of testimony bearing upon this 
transaction which he has withheld. 

Mr. rMcMAHON. Isay it would throw light on this trans- 
action—testimony as to other post-traderships. 

Mr. CARPENTER. In other words, the object of the manager is to 
leave this transaction as much in the dark as can be done possibly. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. No, I think the reverse, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the counsel yield to the man- 


ager? 

sri CARPENTER. The statement I understand is that the man- 
ager has a large amount of testimony which would throw light on 
this transaction, and he has withheld it up to this time. Withholding 
what would throw light seems to me to be throwing darkness, or 
leaving darkness upon the transaction. My logic may be defective, 
but that is the way I reason. The question put at present, I take it 
is proper, and the managers cannot object, or at least cannot succeed 
in sustaining an objection to this question, for fear I may subse- 
quently put a question which they may want to object to, 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. The logic and the illustration of the gen- 
tleman are both at fault. We might hold a candle in this room and 
it certainly might throw some light; but we should not want that 
candle to enable us to see what was before us, though it would throw 
Hea The logic is bad. We have undertaken to try this case on be- 
half of the House of Representatives as lawyers, confining ourselves 
to the issue, and when we have proof which we shall claim in the 
close of this case is not 1 even of being broken down, we do 
not care to raise side issues by showing that there were other pests 
at which doubtful transactions took place. The gentleman, however, 


them up to 
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so far with this witness as to say, “ Have you been in- 
vestigating the War Department?” from which he. proposes to draw 


proposes to go 


the inference that he found nothing else wrong. We do not propose 
any such inference to be drawn under any circumstances whatever. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Perhaps I may shorten the objection of the 
manager. The defendant proposes to the board of 7 to en- 
ter into an investigation of every post-tradership in the United 
States; and if the manager means here to have the court understand 
that there is any testimony in relation to any transaction as to 
another post-tradership unfavorable in any way to this defendant, 
we demand that he shall either retract the statement or produce the 

roof. 

: Mr. Manager MCMAHON. I have simply this to say in reply, “ Suf- 
ficient unto the day is the evil thereof.” Ihave no doubt the gen- 
tlemen on the other side would like to turn to some other post-trad- 
ership besides Fort Sill; but we pro to adhere to Fort Sill. 
Therefore we do not propose to have this controversy in any manner 
diverted to other post-traderships where the testimony may not of 
itself be as conclusive in the particular instance, but where the 
proof in re; to that instance might throw a ray of light on this 
sae transaction, if this particular transaction needs any ray 
of light. 

Mr CARPENTER. The honorable manager has done precisely in 
this matter what Mr. Burke did in the trial of Warren Hastings, for 
which the House of Commons censured him. They had confined 
their articles to such charges as they wished to present Gov- 
ernor Hastings, and an oral intimation from Mr. Burke of other crimes 
committed by Warren Hastings was rebuked in the House of Com- 
mons. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. When the gentleman proceeds into the 
House of Commons of the United States and I have their rebuke, I 
shall be happy to have a paaa between so distinguished a man as 
Edmund Burke and myself. In the mean time I simply remain the 
humble individual that Iam. In answer I assert that I have a right, 
when the gentleman undertakes here to ask a part of the truth out 
of this witness from which he wants to draw an inference, “ Have 
you been spending your time in investigating the War De ent,” 
to say that we do not go into that; and you have no right to say tha 
we have found nothing more because we wotlld have put it in evi- 
dence if we had found it. That is my warning to the gentleman. I 
say that testimony has been submitted to ns from which we have 
the right and this court would have the right to draw a conclusion, 
but it would have involved side issues. I say because it doesinvolve 
side issues I object to it; and if in that particular I may have fallen 
into the fault of that distinguished gentleman, if I could imitate 
some of his great virtues and possess some of his shining qualities, I 
should die entirely satisfied. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The managers object to the inter- 
TORMOR proposed. Shall the interrogatory be admitted? 

he question was decided in the affirmative. 

Q. (By Mr. CARPENTER.) How long has the committee been en- 
gaged in investigating the affairs of the War Department! 

We entered actively upon our investigation, as I have stated 
before, about the 2d of February, and we have conducted our investi- 
gations with reference to different branches of the same subject up to 
within the last week or two. 

Q. Since this trial commenced ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Re- examined by Mr. Manager MCMAHON: 


Q. Had your committee taken any other testimony except Mr. 
Marsh’s at the time that the House ordered the e e of Mr. 
Belknap and notified the Senate to that effect! 

Mr. CARPENTER. What is the materiality of that? 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. To rebut your presumption. If your 
question was ed mine is. 

Mr. CARPENTER. We object to the question. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. We must insist upon the question being 
answered, if the Senate so rule. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Mr. President, I should like to say one word. 
In the first place, it would be utterly impossible for this witness to 
answer such a question. The House of Representatives has various 
means of obtaining information. The method of examination con- 
ducted by a committee is only one of many sources of information 
legitimately open to a legislative body. 

Several SENATORS. Let the question be read. 

The question was read by the reporter. 

Mr. CARPENTER. What is the object of that question ? 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. I will answer by asking what was the 
object of asking your question of Mr. CLYMER awhile ago? 

tee CARPENTER. That is past. We have nothing to do with 
that now. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. My object is the same as yours, to rebut 
the inference you propose to draw from that. 

5 Seeks nee N did I propose to draw ? 

r. Manager Mc N. Isupposed you proposed to draw the 
inference that this committee had been fishing RX) found nothing but 


Fort Sill; and therefore that everything else was right. My object 
is to show that when the House framed the impeachment Fort Sill 
was all that was up, and the transaction at Fort Sill was ordered to 


be impeached, and that this court have nothing to do with anything 
else and can draw no inference from anything else upon the principle 
that “sufiicient unto the day is the evil thereof.” 

Mr. CARPENTER, That principle is very well established; but in 
the very articles of impeachment which the Honse of Representatives 
filed they have reserved the right to file additional articles. They 
have, as Mr. CLYMER says, searched in that Department from the 200 
of February to since this trial commenced, and they have the right 
reserved to file additional articles. It seems to me the manager has 
made out a pretty good case against his own proposition. Having the 
right to reserve new articles and having searched for months looking 
through the Department from one end to the other, it is a fair pre- 
sumption they have not found anything else. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. Will the honorable counsel allow me to 
ask him a question before he sits down? 

Mr. CARPENTER. I will. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. I ask him if he is willing to let that 
question go to the testimony of the witness and the testimony that 
has been produced before his committee, and if he will accept the 
challenge whether nothing else has been found in the War Depart- 
ment, whether no other post-traderships have been found out. I am 
willing to take the whole testimony on that question. 

Mr. CARPENTER. The proposition which we made to the board 
of managers we repeat. We consent to your opening in this court an 
investigation of every post-tradership in the United States for the 
purpose of showing anything against General Belknap’s character or 

onor. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. I want to ask the honorable gentleman 
another question. He puts the question now to the witness about 
the examinations made by his committee. His proposition, thereforo, 
is to draw from this matter the fact that there is nothing else because 
we have presented no additional articles. The fair way to settle that 
is to ask Mr. CLYMER, “ You have been on the search; you have taken 
testimony. What is that testimony? Produce it here in court,” if 
any inference is to be drawn from something that this Committee on 
Expenditures in the War Department did subsequently to the inves- 
tigation of Fort Sill, and “ What did it develop?” How are you go- 
ing to do it, except by letting Mr. CLYMER state or produce the writ- 
ten testimony in regard to all the perira, north and south. 
I understand very well the gans idea that the gentleman would 
have liked us to have brought in additional articles aud then had a 
continuance and a new fight on that, and so run along. 

Mr. CARPENTER. e shall not ask any continuance. If you 
bring in new articles, we shall get ready as fast as you can and put 
$ Mr Mana McMAHON. W. l red th 

8 0 N. We are simply prepared to try these 
articles, ya to the gentleman if he will get rid of the Fort Sill 
matter and his client be disqualified from holding office on that trans- 
action, it is not worth while to disqualify him because of some other 
transaction, for all the purposes of public justice will be entirely sub- 


served. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question will be read by the 
reporter. 

The question was read, as follows: 

Q. Had your committee taken any other testimony except Mr. Marsh's at the 
time that the House ordered the impeachment of Mr. and notified the 
Senate to that effect? 


Hd PRESIDENT pro tempore. Shall this interrogatory be admit- 
ted 
The question being put, there were on a division—ayes 11, noes 16; 


no Bete ene 
Sees Manager McMAHON. Rather than lose time, we will waive 
the question. 

Q. (By Mr. CARPENTER.) I should like to ask you, Mr. CLYMER, 
whether after you got through with the testimony on which the re- 
port was made to the House, you know that the Judiciary Committee 
of the House were of opinion that it did not amount to anything; 
that they could not impeach upon that; and whether Mr. Marsh was 
not sent for and brought back here and re-examined ? 

A. I do not know that fact. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. 
actly what was ruled out. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If objection is made the Chair sus- 
tains it. Are counsel through with the witness ? 

Mr. CARPENTER. Yes, sir. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, (to Mr. Manager McManon.) Call 
your next witness. 

Mr. Manager McMAHON. We desire to state to the Senate that 
we are through with our ease in chief for the United States with 
this pre Sop that if Mr. Evans arrives in the usual course of the 
trial of thi ag lek desire to put him on the stand, or if he is put 
upon the stand by the defense we desire permission to put to him 
such questions as would be competent and proper if he were exam- 
ined by us in chief; but we do not ask the delay of this case one hour 
for the arrival of Mr. Evans. On the contrary, we ask that it proceed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to this privilege 
of examination being reserved ? 

Mr. CARPENTER. We shall object to it, of course. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I do not think it is nec- 
essary to decide that question now. 


It seems to me that is putting just ex- 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The managers have raised the 

uestion. 
5 Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. It was very proper for the managers to 
make the statement, and when the question arises the court will de- 
termine it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The defense will proceed, the case 
being closed on the part of the managers. 


Major-General Jonx Pore sworn and examined. 
By Mr. CARPENTER: 


Question. Is Fort Sill in your department? 

Answer. Fort Sill is in my department. 

Q. Do you know anything about permits having been applied for 
by the traders at Fort Sill to sell liquor? 

A. There have been permits applied for from Fort Sill as well as 
from other posts, in the ordinary course of official business. 

Q. State what is the ordinary course of such official business. 

A. The applications are usually made by the officers at the post or 
by the soldiers at the post. They are sent through the proper post 
commander, and by him transmitted to the department commander, 
who forwards them to the War Department through the proper mili- 
tary channel for the permit to be granted or refused. 

Q. Do you know any instance, while General Belknap was Secre- 
tary of War, in which he overruled recommendations of the officers 
through whose hands the application had come? 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON, It seems to me, Mr. President, that the 
record ought to settle that question. Everything goes officially 
through the Departments and the action of the ag ba War upon 
it, favorable or unfavorable, ought to be proved by the record and 
not by the mere recollection of a witness who has had so many other 
transactions. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will submit the question 
to the Senate, Shall this interrogatory be admitted! 

The question was decided in the negative. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The objection is sustained. 

Q. (By Mr. CARPENTER.) How long have you been in the depart- 
ment that you are in at present? 

I have commanded the Department of the Missouri since 1870. 

Q. And has Fort Sill been in that department all that time? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. What part of the time has it been? 

A. It was in the department from the time I assumed command of 
it in 1870 up to 1871, in the autumn. From that time to 1875 it was 
out of the department, and was retransferred in 1875 to the depart- 
ment. 

Q. Do you recollect any 1 ei in regard to licenses for sell- 
sy A uor at Fort Sill while General Belknap was Secretary of War? 

I remember an application, simply because I had occasion to 
look it up recently, that the officers at Fort Sill—— 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. We object to this. The witness himself 
discloses the fact that he remembers it because he has recently seen 
the official documents. Now, I say that the official documents must 
be produced. 

. The official documents are in my own office. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. But we want the official documents. 
That is the point we make. We want particularly to see the dates. 

The PRESIDENT tempore. The Chair sustains the objection 
under the ruling of the Senate. 

Mr. CARP. R. I should like to know exactly what is sus- 
tained and what is not. The witness was in the midst of an answer, 
and the man: makes an objection which I do not comprehend, 
and the court sustains the objection. I want to know how much the 
objection covers. Does the Chairrule that we cannot prove from this 
witness that he in the discharge of his duty has passed upon these 
applications coming from Fort Sill ? 

e PRESIDENT pro tempore. The witness stated that he refreshed 
himself from the record. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Very well; if he has refreshed himself he can 
swear to it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The manager took exception that 
the record should be produced, and on the prior ruling of the Senate 
the Chair ruled that the objection was well taken. If the counsel 
prefers, the Chair will submit the question to the Senate. 

Q. (By Mr. CARPENTER.) Do you know anything of the extension 
of the reservation about Fort Sill, and when it took place ? 

A. Fort Sill was.a post established at the time I took command of 
the department. My predecessor in command, General Schofield, was 
written to from the War Department, I think, directing him to take 
some steps to have the reservation extended and properly surveyed — 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. I am obliged again to say that all these 
are matters of record. The gentleman has a client who understands 
all about getting copies of them, who is thoroughly informed, and we 
A penans object to having oral testimony as to what is matter 
of record. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The managers object to this inter- 
rogatory. 

r. MERRIMON. Let it be reported. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question will be read. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. It was not so much the particular ques- 
tion as the answer which he was going on to give that we objected. 
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The question and answer as far as given were read by the Official 

Reporter, as follows: 
. Do 
* 9 paars so ae of the extension of the reservation about Fort Sill 

A. Fort Sill was a post established at the time I took command of the depart- 
ment. My predecessor in command, General Schofield, had been written to from the 
War Department, I think, directing him to take some steps to have the reservation 
ex and properly surveyed 

Mr. Manager LAPHAM. I desire to make a suggestion here by way 
of vjecna to this whole range of inquiry. This witness has stated 
that from 1871 to 1875 Fort Sill was not in his department; he had no 
jurisdiction over it. Now all the complaints made of the conduct of 
Evans as introduced in the proof in this case were during that period 
of time, when the witness had nothing whatever to do with Fort Sill, 
no rages in respect to it, no jurisdiction over it. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Still he might know something about it if he 
had no jurisdiction over it. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. Still he ought not to be asked what he 
ned from the record. The record ought to speak on these ques- 

ions. 

Mr. CARPENTER. I wish to say one word to the court at this 
point. I stated to the Senate the other day that we could of course 
call witnesses, but that our case could not be put in properly or or- 
derly without first having the testimony of Mr. Evans. The testi- 
mony we now want is in reference to testimony which we shall ex- 
pas to procure from Mr. Evans; but he is not here, andof course it 

oes not now appear what that testimony will be. It seems to me 
that in a case of this importance, where the Senate is driven with 
other work so that no time is lost, this case ought to be postponed for 
two or three days, until Mr. Evans can get here. But if that cannot 
be done, and we are to be precluded from giving the testimony which 
Mr. Evans would render proper and competent, we are in a pretty sad 
condition in this case. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will submit the ques- 
tion. Shall the interrogatory be admitted which has just been read! 

Mr. Manager HOAR. Mr. President, the objection is not to the in- 
terrogatory itself, but to the answer stating the contents of a certain 


letter. 

The PRESIDENT 2 . tke The Chair does not know what the 
counsel anf put, and the objection is confined to the question. The 
reporter will read it if the manager will allow. 

he Official Reporter read as follows: 

Q. Do you know anything of the extension of the reservation about Fort Sill and 
when it took place? 

A. Fort Sit was a post established at the time I took command of the d 
R g amerga thine divecting his: 46 take entee bape bo lave the oer 
vation extended and properly eee Soa i 

Mr. Manager HOAR. At that point the managers in the 
objection that that correspondence, being in writing, cannot be testi- 
fied to by the witness. 

The PRESIDENT ge tempore, Shall this line of interrogatory be 
proceeded with? The Chair will submit the question to the Senate. 

The question was decided in the negative. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The objection is sustained. 

Mr. CARPENTER. I understand that the President has not only 
overruled this question, but excluded this line of questions. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That is the vote of the Senate. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. I think when the question arises the 
court can decide it of course. 

Q. (By Mr. CARPENTER.) General Pope, what was the practice prior 
to the war in regard to sutlers living a their posts ? 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. We object to that question. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The managers object on the same 
ground. The Chair sustains the objection. 

Mr. SHERMAN. That is not the same nature of question. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. Onur objection is on the ground that it 
is entirely immaterial. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Prior to March 25, 1872; I will locate the ques- 
tion in that way, then. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. We do not offer any objection to that. 

Q. (By Mr. CARPENTER.) Then answer the question, General. I 
ask you what was the practice in the Army, so far as you know, in 
regard to traders or sutlers residing at their posts prior to the order 
sate Uy General Belknap which required them to reside at their 


posts 

A. Ido not know that I can tell you what the practice was. My 
general impression is that the sutlers lived, as a rule, at the posts. 

Q. Do you not know of many instances where they did not? 

A. I have known of such instances. 

Q. Was there any regulation, to your Lipide i which required 
2 te reside at their posts prior to the order e by General Bel- 

ap 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. That is the question you prevented me 
from asking the other day. The statutes and regulations must speak 
for themselves, as you said. 

Mr. CARPE R. How can a regulation speak for itself if it 
never existed ? 


Mr. Manager MCMAHON. I beg your pardon; it can be found in 
the books issued and in existence at that time. 
Mr. CARPENTER. If it never existed it would be very difficult 
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to find it in a book. Mr. President, I do not know how closely the 
managers 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. We withdraw the objection rather than 
consume time. 

Mr. CARPENTER. I trust hereafter that when the managers think 
a question is perfectly proper they will not make more than two or 
three arguments before they withdraw their objection. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. When we think a question is so clearly 
immaterial that an objection will induce counsel to withdraw it at 
once, we object. We have been in the same position ourselves. 

Mr. CARPENTER. We do not put immaterial questions. (To the 
witness.) You say you know of several instances in which the sutler 
did not reside at the post. 

A. Ican recall one now. I do not know that I can recall more, 

Q. (By Mr. CARPENTER.) I then ask you if you know of any regu- 
lation prior to the order issued by General Belknap on the 25th of 
March; 1872, which required sutlers or post-traders to reside at their 

ts 
ark: I do not. 

Mr. CARPENTER. It will be impossible for us to proceed any 
further with General Pope until Mr. Evans arrives. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is the counsel through with the 
witness 

Mr. CARPENTER. General Pope is very anxious to get away from 
here and get back to his post, and we are willing to accommodate in 
every way to reach that result; but if the managers are to pursue 
the present captious course of objection and require these documents 
to be produced, they have got to be looked np in the Departmen 
and General Pope will have to stay and swear in view of them; an 
after Mr. Evans arrives we shall then want him also in regard to two 
or three points that we cannot inquire of now. 

Mr. Manager HOAR. Will the learned counsel state what is the 
fact he wishes to ors by General ropat. 

Mr: CARPENTER. I cannot fully, use I do not know myself 
until we have the testimony of Mr. Evans. What I have spoken of 

now are these very matters that were covered by the questions that 
go objected we must get the records here to show. General Pope 

nows just as much about the matter withont looking through forty 

as he will after he does that; but still the Senate has sustained 

the objection; and if you insist on it General Pope must remain. 
That is all. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. We certainly must try the case accord- 
ing to the rules of evidence. We want to see the records them- 
selves. 

Q. (By Mr. CARPENTER.) I ask you, General Pope, how long have 
you known General Belknap ? 5 : 

A. Since about 1870. 

Q. You were in the Army all the time that Belknap was Secretary 
of War, were you not? 


A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Having constant official relations with him? 
A. Yes, sir. 
What, in your opinion, has been his general conduct as Secre- 
ay g War? I mean the character of his administration of that 
office 


A. So far as I know, so far as all the official relations of the War 
Department with the commands which I exercised were concerned, I 
have no reason to think that they were otherwise than honorable, 
upright, and attentive to all the duties of the office. 

Mr. CARPENTER. That is all at present. 

Mr. 8 McMAHON. That is all, General Pope. 

Mr. CARPENTER, Lask now to have this part of a letter from 
General Sheridan read which I send to the desk. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Cuicaco, March 29, 1872. 


My DEAR GENERAL BELKNAP : I have examined the circular on the subject of 
post-traders ang think very well of it. So far as the troops are concerned it is es- 
74742 3 may give some annoyance by appeals arising 

» 
from tho action of councils of administration, t but probably mare fre the action 
of commanding officers There are so many men in this world whose hair is al- 
ways lying in the wrong direction, and who when invested with the slightest 
authority must make it felt, that I fear the post-traders will be sending yon many 
appeals : 

Mr. CARPENTER. This is part of a letter of General Sheridan 
admitted by stipulation withont the rest of the letter, written three 
days after the cireular of the 25th of March was issued. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. Allright. 

Mr. CARPENTER, Now call attention—it need not be rewritten 
or copied, of course—to the stipulation on page 158 of the IMPEACH- 
MENT RECORD, of three-points of fact admitted. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. Section 2 is not competent, and to that 
we have reserved the objection. That is: 

If. That in regard to all the applications made for leave to sell liquors at the 
miitary posts the matter was referred by the Secretary of War to him, and by bim 
investigated and reported on, and his report in all cases was adopted by the Secre- 
tary of War. 

On this we make the point that the record must 
which is the question y made and settled; an 
objection now to that particalar matter. 
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k for itself, 
we put in the 


ROBERT MACFEELEY sworn and examined. 


By Mr. CARPENTER: 


Question. How long have you been in the Army? 

Answer. I have been in the Army since 1850. 

Q. In what parts of the country have you been stationed? 

A. Ihave been on the northern frontier at Fort Brady two years, 
from 1850 to 1852; I have been stationed in Oregon and California from 
1852 to 1860. Since that time and during the war I served princi- 
pally in the Southwest, in Kentucky, Tennessee, and Mississippi. 

Q. Prior to the 25th of March, 1872, was there, to your knowledge, 
any regulation in the Army requiring sutlers or post-traders to reside 
at their posts? 

A. No, sir; there was not, 

Se nas is the first order eyer made on the subject, so far as yon 
ow 

A. So far as I know. 

Q. What now do you say as to the fact of sutlers prior to that order, 
years ago, residing elsewhere than at their posts? 

A. As far as I have any knowledge, the sutlers were not required 
to reside at the 

Q. Was it not also a fact that they frequently did not? The ques- 
tion is whether in different instances they did, in fact, reside away 
from their posts? 

A. They did in one instance that I know of certainly. 

Q. Where was that? 

A. It was at Fort Brady. 

Q. Who was the sutler? Do you recollect? i 

A. Mr. McKnight, of Detroit; his business was cónducted by his 
clerk during the two years I was there. 

Q. Do you not know of similar instances in California and Oregon? 

A. I believe there were similar instances, but none at any other post 
that I was stationed at. At the posts where I was stationed in Or- 
egon the sutler happened to reside at all those posts himself. 

Q. Do you remember a firm by the name of Allen and somebody in 
San Francisco who were sutlers or traders at several different posts ? 
Les, sir; Green, Allen & Co. 

. They staid at San Francisco, did they not? 

. I believe they did. 

Where were their posts? 

I I am not positive, but I believe they had several posts. 
. At different places? 

. At different places. 

Mr. Manager JENKS. Do not give your suppositions, but only 
facts if you know them. 

The Witness. I do not know the fact from my own knowledge, 
but E PT hearsay. 

Phe (By . CARPENTER.) What is your position at present in the 
y 

A. I am Commissary-General of Subsistence. 

Q. Does that bring you into frequent official relations with the 
Secre of War? 

A. It does. 

Q. How long have you held that office ? $ 

A. I was appointed Commissary-General in the latter part of April, 
1875, and took charge of the office and of the duties abont the 10th 
of May, 1875. a 

Q. Now I will ask you the same question I have asked others: 
From what you know of General Belknap while Secretary of War, 
and from official intercourse with him, what do you say of the gen- 
eral manner in which he performed the duties of that office ? 

A. As far as I have any knowledge, the management was charac- 
terized by honesty and justice. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Manager MCMAHON : 


Q. In answering my question speak only from your own al 
knowledge. How many instances do you know in which the post- 
trader or sutler did not reside at the post at which he was stationed? 

A. I only know one instance from my own knowledge. 

Re-examined by Mr. CARPENTER: 

Q. But there was no regulation requiring any of them to reside at 
the post? 

A. None to my 33 

Q. me might have all lived somewhere else if they pleased ? 

es, sir. 


General E. D. TowNSEND recalled and examined. 
By Mr. CARPENTER: 

Question. On page 137 of the IMPEACHMENT RECORD counsel who 
opened this case for the prosecution referred to the fact that when 
General Grierson’s letter was received it was sent, with a letter from 
Marsh to the Secretary of War applying for the post, up to the Sec- 
retary. Do you recollect the circumstance of that letter being sent? 

Answer. If I had General Grierson’s letter I might be able to recall it. 

Mr. 3 McMAHON, I think you have all the original papers 
except one that yon returned to us at our request. 

The Witness. I left them with the stenographer to be placed in 
the RECORD. 

[The papers were handed to the witness. ] 


OrOF OE 
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The Witness. [Selecting the letter referred to.] General Grierson, 


in bis letter of February 28, 1872, alludes to a transaction with a Mr. 
Marsh, of New York. In the indorsement upon that letter, in these 
words, “ War Department, A. G. O., March 11, 1872; respectfully for- 
warded to the See’y of War with application of C. P. Marsh for trader- 
ship at Fort Sill; signed, E. D. Townsend, A. G.,” I find the solution 
of the question. It is the habit in the Adjutant-General’s Office, in 
submitting a paper to higher authority which requires action, to send 
with it, without any other instructions, such pepe as may be re- 
ferred to in that letter or may bear upon it. Such was the case in 
tho present instance. 

Q. (By Mr. CaRPENTER.) The sending of Marsh’s letter was your 
own act in the usual course of doing business? 

A. Yes, sir. 


Cross-examined by Mr. Manager MCMAHON : 


Q. Can yon tell which letter of Mr. Marsh it was? August 16, 1870, 
was it not 

A. The indofsement designates it as “application of C. P. Marsh 
for tradership at Fort Sill.” There is but one such application that 
I know of on file. 

Q. As General Grierson called attention to the fact that Evans was 
paying money to Marsh, you sent up Marsh’s application because that 
threw light upon that charge? 

A. Merely because it was alluded to. 

Q. That is the fact, is it not! 

Mr. CARPENTER. One moment. We do not want the Adjutant- 
General of the Army to swear to the effect ofthis testimony. He says 
that in the usual course of business on the receipt of the Grierson 
letter he sent up Marsh’s ee: That is all there is of the fact. 

Mr. Manager HAM. We want to see what the business was. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON, The gentleman has asked him whether 
he sent it up in the usual course of business. We propose — to 
ask him in eross- examination, Did you not send it up with the Grier- 
son letter because Grierson’s letter charged that Evans was paying 
money to Marsh, and you sent up the Marsh application for the pur- 
poe 7 intimating that possibly there was a little bargain under the 

us 

Mr. CARPENTER. Do you really propose to prove that by Gen- 
eral Townsend ? 

Mr. e McMAHON. To try to. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Go on and do it. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. Do you withdraw the objection? 

Mr. CARPENTMR, Certainly I do. 

Q. (By Mr. Manager MCMAHON.) Did younot send up the application 
of ‘Marsh with that letter of General Grierson because you found in 
Grierson’s letter a charge that Evans was paying to Marsh $12,000 a 
year? Look at the Grierson letter and see. 

A. There is such a charge in the letter; but that was not the spe- 
cific reason which induced me to send the letter with it, 

Q. What was it? 

A. Because I always send letters which bear in any way upon the 
one which is to be submitted. 

Q- How did that bear upon the one that was submitted except in 
the way I have indicated? 

A. Mr. Marsh’s name was mentioned in it. 

Mr. CARPENTER. One moment. The two letters are here. They 
will settle the question. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. Heis speaking about his own judgment 
in regard to the matter. ` 

Mr. CARPENTER. He has stated what was his motive about it 
and there are the two letters. Now do the gentlemen propose to ask 
him how one bears on the other! 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. Weare satisfied. The argument makes 
itself. The gentleman is right; the question is withdrawn. 


NELSON H. Davis sworn and examined. 
By Mr. CARPENTER: 

Question. Are you an officer of the Army! 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Q. What position do you hold? 

i A. I am Inspector-General with the rank of colonel, United States 
rmy. 

Q. Did you ever know a post-trader by the name of E. H. Durfee? 

A. I knew a firm of traders by the name of Durfee & Peck. 

Q. E. H. Durfee was one of that firm. Where were they? 

A. On the Missouri River. 

Q. How many posts did they have? 
A. Forts Rice, Stevenson, and Sully, I believe. 

Q. Did they not also have Fort Buford ? 

A. I think not at the time I knew of them. 

Q. Were you instructed by General Belknap as Secretary of War 
2 pay ie to investigate into the standing and character of Durfee 

et ; 

Mr. M: McMAHON. We object, Mr. President. We want to 
coi irst whether that instruction was in writing or whether it was 
verbal. 

Mr. CARPENTER. I ask the witness, Did you investigate it? 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. LI object to that. Colonel, before you 
go on, we want to know whether the order was in writing. 


_Mr. CARPENTER. I waive the order now, and ask did he inves- 


tigate. 

Vr. Manager MCMAHON. We object to that. 

Mr. CARPENTER. The question is whether he had at one time 
been directed by the Secretary of War to investigate into the stand- 
ing as hasiness men of Durfee & Peck. 

. Manager JENKS. I would ask the learned counsel what his 
object is in introducing this testimony ? 

r. CARPENTER. It has been insisted upon here that the fact 
that Mr. Evans was not appo nton in the first place npon the recom- 
mendation of the officersof the Army was because General Belknap 
had some corrupt design of conferring it on Marsh. 
cae EDM S. Were they the predecessors of the trader at Fort 

i 

Mr.CARPENTER. Mr. Durfee was Evans's partner, and Mr. Evans 
informed the Secretary of War of that fact. The Secretary of War 
had his suspicion that Durfee & Peck or Durfee himself was not 
the proper man to be appointed, and we propose to show that he 
ordered this witness to pot there and inquire into the matter; 
that he did inquire into it, not at that particular post, but as to these 
men, and it was in consequence of that that Mr. Evans, who, it was 
understood, would go into company with Durfee if he was appointed, 
was not at that time appointed. Afterward he did not form that 
partnership, and he was appointed without objection. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. Our objection is that it is all matter 
of record; but the counsel and the client do not seem to understand 
each other about this matter, and we cannot expect to understand it 
unless we see the record. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The managers have objected to 
this question. Shall it be admitted? 

The question was decided in the affirmative. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Mr. President, I want now to renew to the 
Senate the statement I have already made about the utter impossi- 
bility of putting in our testimony so as to ike it any emphasis or 
force without having the testimony of Mr. Evans, and to ask this 
court to adjourn some reasonable time for Mr. Evans to reach here. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. Mr. President, we shall most undonbt- 
edly resist any motion for a continuance. The line of examination 
that the managers had pointed ont for themselves was that Mr. Evans 
should be called first; but Mr. Evans was not here, and we recon- 
structed our case and tried itin a different way; and I never yet knew 
a case which could not proceed until a particular witness had been 
examined, unless the witnesses who were to come after that man 
whose testimony was of a hypothetical character and to whom the 
facts, for example in a medical case or a matter of art, had to be 
submitted for their opinion; and of course no intelligent hypothet- 
ical case could be put until the facts had been put in evidence upon 
which the hypothetical question could be basit. 

Now, I think the counsel ought to state something about what they 
expect to prove by Mr. Evans in regard to this matter. Possibly we 
can agree to the proposition they may want. It cannot be something 
so mysterious and hidden but what it may be developed. We will 
not interfere with Mr. Evans in any shape or form. It is to be known 
to this court; why can it not be made known now as the basis of the 
application? There is entirely too much mystery about it. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I wish to ask the counsel the following question, 
which I send to the Chair, if, as J understand, he applies to postpone 
this case on account of the absence of Evans. 

Mr. CONKLING. Before that question is put, as a matter of order, 
I want to understand the rule under which any Senator, in wrifiug or 
otherwise, can e ra counsel. We are trying to observe the rules, 
and I ask for the reading of Rule 18, governing impeachments. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New York calls 
the attention of the Chair to the fact that the rule does not author- 
ize the questioning of counsel, but of witnesses. 

Mr. CONKLING. Then I object to it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The rule will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

XVIII. If a Senator wishes a question to be put to a witness, or to offer a mo- 
tion or order, (except a motion to adjourn,) it shall be reduced to writing and 
put by the presiding officer. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Lask the Chair to have that rule again read, and 
see whether it prohibits asking counsel a question. Perhaps I did 
not hear it quite. 

The rule was again read. 

Mr. CONKLING. Now, Mr. President, I raise as a point of order 
and ask the Chair to rule npon it, the question whether, apart from 
that rule, Senators may ask such questions as they choose, and if so, 
whether there is anything which requires them to be reduced to writ- 


ing? 
Sir. EDMUNDS. That is hypothetical. I ask the Chair to rule on 
my question, 
. CONKLING. I ask the Chair to rule on my point of order. I 
do not mean to object to the Senator from Vermont any more than 
any other Senator; but I want the rules observed that I may know 
what they are in common with the other members of the body. 
Mr. EDMUNDS. So do 1. 

ask WHYTE, I ask the Chair to submit that question to the 
pate. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will state that adminis- 
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tering the rule he would not feel authorized to permit a question to 
be put to the counsel or the 8 for the rule provides only for 
Senators to question witnesses, and not counsel or managers to be 

uestioned by them. The Chair will however submit the question to 
the Senate whether Senators shall be permitted to put questions to 
the counsel or the Manager, 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order. That 
is not the question I proposed, I wish the Chair to submit whether 
I shall be allowed to put that question in writing. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair has ruled on the point 
of order raised by the Senator from New York. 

Mr. CONKLING. What is the ruling of the Chair? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair holds that according to 
the rale the question cannot be put. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. From that I . 75 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. e Senator from Vermont appeals 
from the decision of the Chair. Shall the decision of the Chair stand 
as the judgment of the Senate? 

Mr. CONKLING. Is that debatable, Mr. President? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Not in a trial session. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Itis in order to Have the rule read, is it not? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the rule, 
and the Chair will put the question. 

The Chief Clerk read Rule 18, 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Now Lask the question to be read that I pro- 
posed to ask the counsel, so that the Senate may see whether it is in 
order or not. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Are not the counsel bound by the rules of practice to state, or show 
by affidavit, what it is that it is expected that the absent witness 
will testify, in order that the court may know whether the evidence 
will be material? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair willask the Senator from 
New York to state his point of order. 

Mr. CONKLING. We are proceeding under rules established for 
the government of the Senate when sitting in trials of impeachment. 
One of those rules prescribes the way and the instance in which mem- 
bers of the Senate may put questions, and the rule confines those 
1 to interrogatories addressed to witnesses. My point of or- 

er is that if, despite that rule, proceeding without the rule, members 
of the Senate may do this in writing, they may do it orally ; in short 
that the rule amounts to nothing unless it is held to cover the ground 
to which it applies; and, if it does, I submit that we ought to adhere 
to it, and that it excludes srl pate particularly I should say 
‘of this kind, being in the nature of argument addressed to the coun- 
sel on one side or the other. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New York has 
stated the point of order, and the Chair simply holds that under the 
rule No, 18, and which is the only one bearing upon the subject and 
upon which he rules, the Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr, EDMUNDS. From that I appeal. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. From that the Senator from Ver- 
mout appeals to the Senate. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I ask for the yeas and nays on the appeal. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is, Shall the decision 
of the Chair stand as the judgment of the Senate? 

The yeas and nays being taken, resulted—yeas 18, nays 21; as fol- 


lows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Bogy. 2 Bruce, Conkling, Cooper, C „ Hamlin, Hı 
Logan, McCreery, Merrimon, tohell, Oglesby, Paddock, 8 Maadagb 
Sherman, and West—18, 

NAYS—Messrs. h Cockrell, Davis, Dawes, Dennis, Edmunds, Gordon, 
Hamilton, Harvey, Kelly, Kernan, Key. Maxey, Morrill,* Norwood, Robertson, Sauls- 
bury, Wallace, Whyte, Withers, and Wright—21. 

NOT VOTING—Messrs. Alcorn, Allison, Anthony, Barnum, Bayard, Boutwell, 
Burnside, Cameron of Pennsylvania, Cameron of Wisconsin, Christiancy, Clayton, 
Conover, Dorsey, Eaton, Ferry, Frelinghuysen, Goldthwaite, Hitchcock, Ingalls, 
Johnston, Jones of Florida, Jones of Nevada, McDonald, McMillan, Marina. Bax 
som, Sargent, Sharon, Spencer, Stevenson, Thurman, Wacheigh. and Windom—33, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The decision of the Chair does not 
stand as the judgment of the Senate. The Senator from Vermont 
pro a question to counsel, which will be read. 

Mr. CONKLING. Isit now in order for me to ask a question of 
order of the Chair? 

The PRESIDENT po tempore, Itis. 

Mr. CONKLING. If it is, I want to inquire whether the questions 
we address hereafter to these gentlemen on both sides must be in 
writing. The rule does not apply to such a case; and I should like 
to know how to govern myself, for I do not want to be out of order, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. As this does not come within the 
rule, in the judgment of the Chair, he would hold that there would 
be no rule governing it. 

Mr. CONKLING, Then we can ask such a question orally. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. That is a hypothetical decision of the Chair on 
which I shall want to be heard when I get a chance. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The inquiry of the Senator from 
Vermont will be reported. 


The Senate was to-da 
that the Mr. MORRILL” hereafter mention 


advised of the zomea on of Mr. MorrILL, of Maine, so 
is Mr. MORRILL, of Vermont, | 


The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Are not the counsel bound by the rules of practice to state, or show 
by affidavit, what it is that it is expected the absent witness will tes- 
tify, in order that the court may know whether the evidence will be 
material? 

Mr. OGLESBY. Mr. President, I ask the Chair to whom that in- 
terrogatory is addressed ? 
nae PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair does not know except by 

e language. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. When I sent it to the Chair I said that I wished 
to ask the counsel the question which I sent up in writing. 

Mr. OGLESBY. I do not understand from that which counsel. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Counsel for the respondent. There are managers 
on one side and counsel on the other. 

Mr. OGLESBY. But the managers are all counsel. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Mr. President and Senators, I do not under- 
stand that we are bound by the rules of practice—by which I under- 
stand the rules of practice in the judicial courts in criminal cases— 
to state or show by affidavit what we expect to prove by our witnesses 
until we can have them called. If we were in default in this matter, 
if we had not subpanaed this witness or done everything in our power 
to subpena him, and were asking an indulgence of this court to give 
us an opportunity to summon the witness and get him here, having 
been in default ourselves, I think a court would compel us to say. 
what we expected to prove by him as the terms and conditions on 
which they would grant us a favor. We are not asking a favor 
here—I use that language with no disrespect—we are demanding a 
right. The Constitution says we shall have our witnesses; we shall 
have compulsory process to bring them. We have done everything 
in our power to secure that end; we have applied to the court; we 
have furnished the list of witnesses; the court ordered them to be 
subpenaed by the Sergeant-at-Arms; we have no control over the 
Sergeant-at-Arms; we have done everything in our power. Now 
upon what principle should we be compelled to disclose what we 
expect to prove by a witness and see whether the other side will 
admit it? No lawyer would be willing to try a case in that way. 
The impression from such a proceeding would be that the side which 
admitted it thought it amounted to nothing, that it was a trifling 
affair, and that would be trying a case very unjustly and very un- 
fairly in any court in the world. If we had been in default, if it 
was our fault that this man was not here, that might be the rule; but 
I have never, answering so far as my own practice in criminal courts 
goes, known a defendant compelled to testify what he expected to 
prove by his witness on an application for a first continuance. 

The rule of our State courts, as I understand it, is that on the ap- 
plication for a second continuance the affidavit shall show what is 
expected to be proved by the witnesses, but on an application for a 
first continuance from one term to another parties are never required, 
so far as I know, to state what they expect to prove by the witness 
upon whose absence they ask a continuance. In the late criminal 
trials in the circuit court before Judge Drummond, the whisky cases, 
as they are usually called, last fall, he did rule that in applications 
for a continuance from one term to another the parties should state 
what they expected to prove by the witness. I do not know of any 
other instance in twenty-five years’ practice where a court of lu re- 
quired that to be done in a criminal case on an application for a first 
continuance from one term over to another, 

Mr. Manager HOAR. Mr. President and Senators, I understand 
the rule and practice to be perfectly well settled and enforced in all 
courts where justice is administered according to the forms and prac- 
tice of the common law that a party in a civil or criminal case ap- 
plying either for a continuance or a postponement on account of the 
absence of a witness must show— 

First. That the witness has been duly summoned ; 

Second. That the evidence which the witness would give if pres- 
ent is material and important to his cause; and 

Third. That the evidence must be soset forth that the opposite party 
may, if he choose, elect to admit that the witness, if present, would 
so testify; not to admit the fact, but that the witness, if present, 
would so testify; and that election is always tendered to the oppo- 
site party. 

There is but one exception to the universality of that rule, which 
is, that where the evidence is of itself of a character which the wit- 
ness only could state, that is not required of the party, as, for in- 
stance, if the question were of the construction of a dam which had 
been taken away, the scientific expert under whose direction that 
structure was built would be the only person who could describe it, 
and it would be impossible for the party ordinarily to say what his 
witness would testify toon that subject if he were present; but with 
that exception, of the evidence of experts where it is of such a char- 
acter that the evidence could not be understood by the party who 
undertakes to set it forth, the rule is universal. 

In the present case I fully concede that the defendant’s counsel 
ought to stand before the Senate as if they had summoned the wit- 
ness. They 5 to the Senate for a subpœna. The Senate granted 
the order. e Sergeant-at-Arms did not execute it because, as he 
understood, there had been a subpcena issued already and served at 
the instance of the other party. we agree that the defense stands 
here in all respects ab used all diligence to obtain the presence 
of this witness; bnt the defendant shows no reason whatever why 
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he should not state the evidence which Mr. Evans would give if he 
were present and give us an opportunity to elect to consent to that 
evidence. In fact Mr. Evans, it appears, has been twice examined 
very fully in regard to this whole transaction before two different 
committees of the House. It is true that there was nobody present 
at that examination representing the defendant, and therefore cer- 
tainly it is true that the defendant cannot be sure that the facts favor- 
able to him within Evans’s knowledge were brought out in that ex- 
amination. I do not overlook that. I make that concession also as 
fully as the learned counsel could desire. Still, either he can state 
what Mr, Evans would testify if he were present, and his reasons for 
believing that he would so testify, or he has no reason to believe 
that Evans’s testimony would be valuable to him if he were here. 
He cannot escape, as it seems to me, that dilemma. Either he has no 
reason to suppose that Mr. Evans would be more important to him 
than any other citizen of the United States who is at a distance of a 
thonsand miles from this place or he can state what it is that this 
witness knows and would prove, and give us the opportunity to make 
our election. 

I conceive that any distinction in practice which has grown up in 
State courts between a first continuance from term to term and a 
second continuance from term to term has nothing whatever to do 
with this matter. This is not a court having terms. It is a court 

which expires with its first and only term. This is not the case of 
an application for a continuance of a trial made before trial. It is a 
case where the trial has begun and has ed with the full con- 
sent in this particular of both parties. The evidence is fresh in the 
minds of all the members of the court. This, therefore, is a simple 
application for the postponement of a trial which is already far ad- 
vanced toward its termination. 

My associate [Mr. Manager JENKS] desires me to state the case of 
the trial of Smith and Ogden in the circuit court of the United States, 
where Judge Paterson establishes the rule that I have stated. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Was that a civil case? 

Mr. Manager HOAR. It cannot be worth while to cite in this body 
of lawyers an authority in favor of one of the best elementary prin- 
ciples of the law. 

r. BLACK. What is the elementary principle you allude to? 

Mr. Manager HOAR. The rule of practice in regard to postpone- 
meut on the application of a party because of the absence of a wit- 


ness. 

Mr. BLAIR. Mr. President and Senators, it is Laie parte Isnppose, 
from thisinitiatory proceeding to treat this as an application for a con- 
tinnance. Everything that has been said proceeds upon the assumption 
that we have applied fora continuance of this case, whereas weonly ask 
that a witness who has been duly summoned, who ought to be here now, 
for whose absence we are not responsible, should be allowed a reasona- 
ble time to make his appearance, being detained by freshets or some 
other canse for which the party defendant is not in any way respon- 
sible. We have no disposition to abuse the patience of this body. 
We do not expect a delay beyond the time when the Senate will be 
in session in the transaction of its other business. We do not expect 
to detain this body with any long s hes. We have evin no 
disposition whatever at any time, as 1 may appeal to the experience 
of every gentleman who hears me, to abuse the patience of this body 
in any respect, and above all not to try any sharp practice upon this 
body, but to have a fair trial. 

I utterly protest against the application of rules derived from 
other proceedings altogether to the occasion which has arisen now, 
which is not an application for a continuance. We only ask that 
this body will wait until a man who has been summoned by its order 
makes his appearance here so that we may proceed with our examina- 
tion. { 

While I am up I will say, however, that my learned friend on the 
other side and the very learned tleman who makes this proposi- 
tion are altogether mistaken or I am in regard to the rules of practice 
about what terms a is to have who makes his application for a 
continuance. The gentleman who is associated with me has said 
that on application for a second continuance under the rules of the 
State in which I have practiced the party.is required to state what 
the witness is expected to prove. The practice which prevails in the 
circuit court of this District and in Maryland, as my learned friend 
who represents that State on this floor [Mr. WHYTE] will bear me 
out, is that where a party makes an application for a continuance 
and states what he expects to prove by the witness, that proof is as- 
sumed to be a fact, not that the witness has proved it, but it is as- 
sumed to be a fact, an indisputable fact, according to the practice 
prevailing in this Distriet, and in Maryland, from which State we de- 
rive the practice that prevails in the District. So that if the rule is 
to be enforced here and the analogy is to be taken from the practice 
prevailing in this District, if we state what we expect to prove by 
this witness and they proceed to trial, what we expect to prove is as- 
sumed to bean undisputed fact. That is the law of this District and 
the practice of the courts of the United States in the District of 
Columbia. That is a peculiar law. It does not prevail in the other 
courts with which I am familiar. It does not prevail in Missouri, 
where I 1 a t many years; but it isa law of this District 
and of Maryland. then there are differences in respect to the 
laws of the different States, There is no uniform law on this subject. 


nized by this body. This court will have to make a rale for 

and especially will it have to make a rule for itself in a proceeding 
which is not a motion for a continuance, but a motion for the delay 
of ae until a witness can reach here who has been duly sum- 
mon 

Mr. Manager HOAR. I desire before the counsel sits down to ask 
him a question, and that is, if he knows of any court in his large ex- 
perience where postponement was granted on account of the absence 
of a witness without satisfying the court that the witness, if present, 
would testify to something material to the interest of the party mak- 
ing the application? Does he know any tribunal on earth where 
there is a ce of postponing a case without doing that? 

Mr. BLAIR. The gentleman knows perfectly well that when cases 
are called for trial in the ordinary courts of judicature the parties 
are asked whether they are ready for trial, that then and there the 
parties announce whether they are ready or not, and that motions 
for continuance are made and settled before they proceed to trial. 
Here there has been no occasion of that kind. We have been re- 
quired to go to trial on this occasion without any “ifs” or “ands” 
about it, whether we were ready or not. We have been appointed a 
given day to be here. We have been notified that our witnesses 
would be summoned, and we have had the allowance of a committee 
of this body tosummon them. We put their names in the hands of 
the officer to summon them. He has summoned them; and it is not 
our fault that this witness is not here. The analogies of the gentle- 
man break down. One of the most unjust things in this world is to 
apply false analogies, It is the most misleading of all modes of rea- 
soning. 

Mr. Manager HOAR. I understand the learned gentleman’s answer 
to be, then, in substance that he does not know of any such tribunal. 

Mr. BLAIR. That may be the tleman’s conclusion. I state 
openly and ey what I mean on this occasion, and it is for this body 
to determine and say for itself whether I have satisfied them. I do 
not hope to satisfy my learned friend on the other side. 

Mr. BLACK. Will the gentleman accept an answer from me on 
that subject? 

Mr. Manager HOAR. Y's, sir. 

Mr BLACK. I say that where the court has a doubt about the 
good faith of counsel when they ask for a continuance of a cause, the 
counsel are always bound to satisfy the court that that doubt is not 
well founded. f 

Mr. Manager HOAR. If the learned gentleman will permit me, it 
does not seem to me to be a question of good faith of the counsel. It 
is a question of correctness, The counsel may suppose that certain 
testimony would be competent which the court would deem entirely 
incompetent if the witness were here. It is not a question of good 
faith; it is a question of fact or of law. 

Mr. BLACK. No; this is it: Where a witness is absent whom the 
party was desirous to examine and had reason to believe would 
be present, and the counsel suddenly finds himself in a situation 
where he cannot proceed any further in the cause withont the presence 
of that witness, a simple statement of that fact to the court is always 
sufficient to require that the court shall give a reasonable continuance 
until the witness can be brought, unless there is some doubt about 
the materiality of the witness. If the court has any reason to sup- 
pose that if the witness were here he would not be material, then it 
onght not to grant the continuance. That is the case here. If any- 
body donbts the trath of what Mr. Carpenter has said, that we all 
cannot get on well without him, then the mere fact that he is a ma- 
terial witness, that he is absent, and it is very desirable we should 
have him here before we proceed any further, is a sufficient reason 
why there should be no objection made at all. When we are called 
upon to satisfy the court of the materiality of a witness it is nota 
proper thing for a court or anybody else to insist upon a statement of 
the specific testimony which the witness would give. It is a very 
great hardship upon us to ask it of us at this time, becanse in truth 
and in fact we cannot state it with the sort of precision that ought 
to be given. If we are to answer the question, “ What precisely do 
you want to prove hy that witness?” we say, “We want to prove the 
truth by him.” 

Mr. DAVIS. We cannot hear a word the counsel says, on this side 
of the Chamber. S 

Mr. BLACK. I was trying to satisfy the honorable managers that 
they onght to make no objection to what we are asking for now, 
namely, acontinnance for a day, or such length of time as will enable 
us to get Mr. Evans here. I deny utterly the rule which they lay 
down with so much emphasis as being the true and only rule appli- 
cable to such a case, that is, that when a party is caught with an ab- 
sent witness whom he had used all diligence to get here, and who 
he had good reason to believe would be here, it is either fair or just 
or law to push him forward or make him show the specific testimony 
which the witness would give if he were here, unless there be some 
reason to doubt the good Faith of the application or the materiality 
of the witness, supposing him to be here. 

The managers have produced a book, The Trials of Smith and 
Ogden. There the counsel for the accused asked for the continnance 
of the cause until they shonld be able to get certain witnesses from 
Washington, to which it was objected that they had not stated what 


There is no common Jaw upon this subject. There is none here Tel, 
itse. 
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ifie facts the witnesses would prove if they were present in court. 
r. Colden, of counsel for the defense, answered: 
That is not the law as we bave hitherto understood it. If weare obliged to offer 
an affidavit, we conceive it to be sufticient, in the firstinstance, to declare generall 


that the witnesses are material without specifying the particular points to which 
they are to testify, and that without them onr client cannot safely proceed to trial. 


To which the answer of the judge was this: 
You must offer an affidavit, and must show in what respect the witnesses are ma- 


Now mark the reason upon which that ruling was founded: 


The facts charged in the indictment took place, and are laid, in New Leh the 


witnesses are admitted to have been during that period at W. o pre- 


sumption is therefore that they cannot be material, and this presumption must be 
removed by affidavit. 


That is the rule. If we were asking for a postponement on ac- 
count of a witness who manifestly was a thousand miles off at the 
time the fact which we wished to examine him upon occurred, that 
would raise such a presumption against us that the court would very 
properly call upon us to show how that witness could be a material 
witness. They have cited this book as a precedent, and, so far as I 
have read it, it is a sound precedent. Let them follow it up. What 
happened immediately after that? The connsel in that case, as they 
bore a conscience in their bosom, forewent the advantage that they 

t by this decision, and they said,“ We will not push you forward.” 

hey just had a little conference, laid their heads together, and said, 
“ We will not ask you to go on to-day.” Now, let the managers go 
and do likewise. 

Mr. Manager JENKS. Mr. President, if the Jearned counsel will 
be so as to come and lay their heads with ours and show us 
wherein it is necessary that John S. Evans should be here before they 
prove the good character of their client as an officer, it is possible 
and highly probable, if it appears to us to conduce to the ends or 
purposes of justice, that we shall act just as the counsel did in this 
case. But the inquiry here turns upon what is the law. What is the 
law that refers to this in United States courts? I do not agree fully 
to the extent that my honorable colleague from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Manager Hoar] has stated, that the law is always uniform that the 
applying party must state and swear what the materiality is specifi- 
cally, because so far as my experience in United States courts goes it 
would be something like this: The United States judges in any par- 
ticular district are very largely influenced by the decisions and laws 
of the State in which they are sitting. What might be accepted in 
one district very often is not accepted in another asa ground for con- 
tinuance. Therefore the practice is not uniform, as I understand, but 
the rule is uniform that there is never a continuance had unless there 
be sworn evidence to sustain it. A party can swear that the witness 
is material, at least, but as to whether he must swear to the facts 
which constitute that materiality there is some discrepancy in the 
decisions, I believe, in the different United States courts. In the case 
cited of the trial of a misdemeanor in the circnit court of the United 
States in New York it was ruled that they must set forth the very 
ground of his materiality. Then what should be the rule in this 
court is really more pertinent than what has been the rule in other 
courts. 

The learned counsel who last addressed the Senate states that the 
other side cannot give the Senate the very facts because they do not 
know them. Then the learned counsel does not know the very facts 
which make this witness material. In that case, on what do they 
found their opinion? Their client, I suppose, has told them that 
Evans is a material witness, If their client has not told them mate- 
rial facts which they can state or which they can swear to which 
would make him material, the counsel cannot conscientiously state it. 

We go further than that. It is the right and province of a court 
to exercise its own judgment as to the materiality or immateriality 
of any testimony sought to be introduced. It may be merely cumu- 
lative. Here we stand in a particular place in this trial. The trial 
has gone through on the part of the prosecution. The defense have 
other witnesses in the case. This witness ison the road. Their wit- 
nesses in the case chiefly ere with reference to character, as I under- 
stand. Why may they not at least go on with them? If they do 
not, at least let them state to the Senate why this witness must be 
called before they can go on with the other testimony. We disar- 
ranged our cause for the sake of expediting the trial, The Senate is 
not such a body thatif you do not put in the testimony in a specific 
order it will not accept it. 

I submit, therefore, that it is sufficient to decide the case at present, 
withont establishing precedents for the future, that they have shown 
no ground for this continuance except the mere ipse dixit of counsel 
that they desire a continuance for the sake of order without stating 
why. We insist that this trial shall proceed. 

3 Mr. President, I offer the order which I send to 
the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will report the pro- 
posed order. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Ordered, That the Senate will receive any evidence otherwise competent, which 
the counsel for the respondent assure the Senate will be connected with the case 


by the testimony of the witness Evans, now absent, but whom the respondent duly 
asked to have summoned and who is expected to appear. 


Mr. EDMUNDS. That is all right. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to this 


order, 

The order was a to. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I rise, if it is in order, to ask a question of the 
Chair. I ask whether the question to postpone the present procedure 
has been disposed of? 

The PRESIDENT 57 tempore. It has not. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Then that is the pending question. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There is no question, The request 
on oe pani of counsel has been made, but no formal motion has been 
entered. The Chair will receive a motion in writing. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The order just agreed to may dispense with any 
further action on the question. ’ 

Mr. CARPENTER. Mr. President, there are some witnesses here 
which the respondent may call and examine, particularly on the sub- 
ject of character, without regard to the witness Evans. We propose 
to go on and put in all the testimony we can, and then take our 
chances afterward. 


NRLSON H. Davis’s examination continued. 
By Mr. CARPENTER: 


Question. Colonel Davis, how long have you been in the Army? 

Answer. Since 1 

Q. What position do you hold now ? 

A. The position of Inspector-General, 

Q. You were in the Army, then, during the entire administration 
of the War Department by General Belknap? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Holding constant official relations with him? 

A. Part of the time direct, so to speak. A part of the time I have 
been with the department commander, and therefore my communi- 
cation with him officially has been indirect. 7 

Q. From all you know of the subject, and from all you know of 
General Belknap, I ask you what has been the general character of 
his administration of the War Department? 

Mr. Manager JENKS. Stop. The objection I make to that is that 
a witness must testify ta character instead of to the specifie acts of 
this man or general acts. He must know what has been said by those 
who are familiar with his administration in that offiqe, instead of how 
has he done the business. 

Mr. BLACK. It is character in the sense of reputation we are ask- 
ing about. 

Mr. Manager JENKS. It is character in the sense of reputation 
that you should confine yourself to. 

Mr. Manager HOAR. We understand also that it should be the 
opposite of the particular offense charged. If a man is charged with 
adultery, his reputation for chastity; if he is charged with perjury, ~ 
his reputation for veracity. We suppose the question shoul 
“What is the paan of the Secretary for official integrity?“ 

Mr. CARPENTER, (to the witness.) Answer the question. 

The Witness. I ask the question to be read. 

The question was read by the reporter. 

Mr. Manager HOAR, (to Mr. Carpenter.) That question we under- 
stand you modi, 

Mr. CARPENTER. No, we do not. 

Mr. Manager JENKS. It must not be the personal knowledge of 
the witness, but reputation. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. “What do other people say of him?” is 
the question. 

Mr. CARPENTER. That opens up a very large question which I 
am certainly in no condition even to state to-day. We shall claim 
when we come to sum up this case that the general management of 
the War Department by General Belknap is a proper subject of con- 
sideration; that if they could establish this particular charge we 
could still prove the general management and official conduct of the 
Department, and then appeal to the Senate upon the whole record of 
the administration of that office whether this man shall be driven out 
into a little corner of his life or whether his whole conduct in the 
office is to be considered. 

Mr. Manager HOAR. We do not understand that it is competent 
to prove by a subordinate officer in the Army, as an expert, the gen- 
eral character of the administration of a great officer of state. There 
is no such thing as an expert in such an administration. We object 
to the question unless it is limited to the reputation of the Secretary 
for official integrity. 

Mr. BLACK. For integrity. 

Mr. Manager HOAR. Well, you may leave out the word “official” 
if you prefer. We will not object. 

8 n PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the counsel modify the ques- 
ion 

Mr. CARPENTER. No, sir. 

Mr. Manager HOAR. Then we object to it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Objection is made. The question 
will be read by the reporter. 

The question was read, as follows: 

Q. From all you know of the subject and from all you know of General Belknap, 
T ask you what has been the general character of his administration of the War 
Department? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is, Shall this inter- 
rogatory be admitted ? 

‘The question was decided in the affirmative. 
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Q. (By Mr. CARPENTER.) Answer the question. 
A. So far as my knowledge goes of the manner in which the admin- 
istration of the War Department has been conducted by the late Secre- 
tary of War, General Belknap, it has been correct and upright; and 
wo dar as I know with regard to his character in that capacity it has 
been one of integrity and honesty. I know of nothing to the con- 
trary. 

No cross-examination. 

Mr. CARPENTER. We will next call General Hancock. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is informed that Gen- 
eral Hancock is too sick to leave his hotel. 


H. T. CROSBY, recalled and examined. 
By Mr. BLAIR: 


Q. Mr. Crosby have you the post-traders’ book ? 

A. Yes, sir; I have one of them, 

Q. What is the history of that book ? 

A. The history of that book follows the legislation on that subject 
made in 1870, As soon as the law of 1870 came to be put into execu- 
tion, giving to the Secre of War the appointment of post-traders, 
a great many applications for that office came into the War Depart- 


ment from all sources, and it became n , asis usual in the War 
Department, to put them upon the record. They were so put upon 
the record in the Adjutant-General’s Office ; and I also kept a list, or 


several lists, of the applications and the recommendations. Prior, 
however, to my kee ing any book or any proceeding being taken, the 
Secretary of War for a report from every division and depart- 
ment commander as to who were at that time acting as post-traders 
by the appointment of any individual except the Secretary of War. 
Those lists were furnished from every department; I had them in 
my office on my desk; and I then commenced to keep lists of new 
appointments made under the act of 1870 by the Secretary. 

S. Have you got that book with you? 

A. Yes, sir. (Produci a book.] 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. Let mesee the book before it is offered. 
F Proceed with the examination. 

Q. (By Mr. BLAIR.) Turn to“ Evans, Fert Sill,“ there, and say 
upon whose recommendation Evans was appointed. 

Mr. Manager LAPHAM. Mr. President, we have all the paes 
upon which that appointment was made already in proof. Surely a 
record in the office of those can be of no avail or force. 

Mr. BLAIR. This is merely introductory. 

Mr. Manager LAPHAM. We have the original papers. They have 
been introduced in evidence and A pars 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. I think it will not disagree with what 
we have presented. 

Mr. BLAIR. Certainly not. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there is no objection the witness 
will answer the question. 

The Wrrness, [Examining book.] He appears to have been recom- 
mended by all the officers of the post at Fort Sill. 

Q. {ey r. Manager McManon.) That is the way it is entered, 
is it 

A. Yes; the papers themselves, of course, are on the public records. 
This is a mere memorandum entry. 

Q: Ton is your mere conclusion from other papers that are on 
reco 

A. That is what I took from the papers. 

(By Mr. BLAIR.) Have you the papers there showing that John 
C. Dent was a trader at that post ? 
fas This book does not show that Dent was a trader at that post at 
the time. 

Mr. Manager LAPHAM. That has been proved undoubtedly. He 
was there at the time. 

Mr. BLAIR. Iput the question merely as introductory. Of course 
there can be no objection to the question from the fact that you have 
already proved it. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. Get to the substance of what you really 
want to prove. 

Q. (By Mr. BLAIR.) Was he removed from that post and appointed 
to another post ? 

A. Yes, sir; his appointment was necessarily revoked by his ap- 
3 to another post by the order which the Secretary of War 

ad issued in general. 5 

Q. To what post was he appointed ? 

A. The post of Fort Union. 

Q. Have you got his appointment there ? 

A. I think not. 

A. Is it entered on the book ? 

0 5 is entered on te oe 

. How many post-traderships are there ? 
A. I think 8 hundred. pi 
2. How many of them have more than one trader ? 

A. I think not more than two. 

Q. Do you remember the time when General McDowell was at the 
office previous to the making of the order of the 25th of March, 1872? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Have you got the original of that order? 

A. I have not. The original of that order was left with Mr. Mur- 
phy, the reporter. 
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Q. Were you present at the conversation between McDowell and 
the Secretary of War in regard to that order? 

A. I was not present at one of the conversations, which took place 
in the inner room, the room next to the Secretary's corner room. Af- 
ter General McDowell came out of that room there was some conver- 
sation respecting that circular or order. 

Q. Do you recollect the points of that conversation, and can you 
repeat them so as to let the Senate understand the spirit of the par- 
ties in making that order? 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. What do we want with the spirit of the 
conversation? Give us the fact, and we can draw the spirit from the 
results accomplished by it. 

Q. (By Mr. ) You understand what I want. State the cir- 


A. General McDowell brought in his hand, to the best of my recol- 
lection, a draught of that order written in hisown handwriting. Con- 
versation took place between him and the Secretary of War as to 
every material point in that circular. It was read over together. I 
heard the reading and the conversation. At this late day I cannot 
recollect the precise language used in that conversation by either 
party; but I do know that some of the points which were dwelt upon 
were the irresponsibility of soldiers to the trader for any goods pur- 
chased on it, and the position in which the soldier would stand 
without some law or rule put upon the traders in regard to their 
prices. The subject of trading in appointments was also dwelt upon 
in consequence of the article which appeared in the New York Trib- 
bune; and one of those paragraphs was at that time framed for the 
very purpose of correcting such abuses as appeared in that article in 
the Tribune. That is the best of my recollection abont it. I copied 
from General McDowell’s manuscript what is called now the original 
order, which is in the hands of Mr. Murphy. 

Q. Did the Secretary express a desire to have all the evils com- 
plained of in that article remedied ? 

A. Yes, sir; I so understood him. 

Mr. Manager LAPHAM. One moment. To that form of question 
we object. 

Mr. BLACK. State yourobjection to the form. 

Mr. Manager LAPHAM. It does not ask for anything that was 


Mr. Manager MCMAHON. It is leading. That is the objection of 
the managers. 

After consultation by the managers the objection was withdrawn. 

The question was read by the reporter, as follows: 
at Did the Secretary express a desire to have all the evils complained of in that 

cle remedied ? 

A. The paragraphs, to my understanding, were framed for the very 
purpose of meeting every material point in that newspaper article. 

Q. (By Mr. Manager McManon.) That was the object of that 25th 
of March, 1872, order? 

A. That was my understanding. 

Q. (By Mr. BLAIR.) Did General McDowell have that article there 
at the time with him? 

A. I do not know whether General McDowell had it. It certainly 
was there with the Secretary of War. 

Q. Did you hear it discussed between them? 

id. 


A. I did 

Mr. Manager LAPHAM. The article in the Tribune you mean? 

Mr. BLAI Of course, the article in the Tribune. (To the wit- 
ness.) How was it discussed between these officers ? 

A. I heard them discuss that article. 

Q. (By Mr. BLAIR.) Did they discuss the langnage that was used 
in the order to meet the points of the article? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was the discussion long continued ? 

A. Not very long. The order was already framed, and the conver- 
sation took place, as I understand and remember it, for the purpose 
of meeting by words, if words could express it, the points of that ar- 
ticle, to stop such abuses as were all to exist there. 

Q. Are these the books that are called the seimi-official index-books ? 
(Referring to the books produced by the witness.) 

A. Yes, sir; these are those books. 

Q. Were they kept by you? 

A. They were kept by me. 

Q. Was this Marsh letter that we have heard about here entered 
on these books? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How was that book—take one of them—prepared ? 

A. When I was placed on duty in the office of the Secretary of 
War, that is to say in General Belknap’s room, I had handed to me 
by him many letters, both official and those that were personal, which 
I found it n to keep the run of in my memory. For that pur- 
pose I got this book. I was not directed to get it by General Bel- 

nap. I did it because it is the usual form of keeping public records 
in the Department of War. In itl entered everything that [thought 
it material to remember, so that I should be relieved from the tax 
upon my memory and have it here where I could always refer to if 
and see what had been done with such a communication. 

Q. Now I want the Senate to understand what is the character or 
these books. Are they secret books? Were they regarded in any 
sense by the Secretary as secret books? 


Mr. Manager LAPHAM. That we certainly object to—how they 
were regarded by the Secretary. 

Mr. BLAIR. Well, I will make it different. (To the witness.) 
Were they regarded in the Department as secret books? 
A. No, sir; [ think not. 
Mr. Manager LAPHAM. By “secret” you mean “ private,” I sup- 


? 
P iir. BLAIR. Yes; books to be withheld for any resson from ofi- 
cial examination. 
The WirNeEss. There was no such character as that about them. 
They lay on my desk subject to everybody’s inspection who came in. 
Q. (By Mr. Biair.) What sort of papers were put upon them ? 
Give some general idea to the Senate of the character of the papers 


that were entered upon those books. 
A. Ido not know that I could do that better than by reading one 
or two of them to show their character. 

— 1 55 — We, ‘ ae 

The Witness. Take the top of this 

Q. a that the page on which the Marsh letter appears to be en- 
tered 

A. No, sir; that is in the other book. 

Q. Suppose you take that book and look that up and just read what 
is entered on that page where the Marsh letter is. 

A. [After examining a book.] 


The next entry is: 

Charles Hubbell, Keokuk. 

Requests letter of introduction to General Schofield and to the officers command- 
ing at San Diego. 

G. L. Lilly, Washington. 

Inquires what proof or evidence will be required to establish a claim under the 
joint resolution of July 11, 1870. 

G. S. Wilson, DAGE 

Recommenas J. H. McKnight for a post-trader. 

Allen Dodge, Georgetown. 

Requests an appointment as agent of the Government for the sale of arms. 

That shows the character. 

Q. Is not the Marsh entry on the same page ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

C. P. Marsh, 

Letter received October 10, 1810, dated October 8, 1870. 

5 3 8 t ot post · trader at Fort Sill be made out in the 

nests that the a ent o oul 

name of John S. Evine 


Cross-examined by Mr. Manager MCMAHON : 

Q. How long have you been chief clerk in the War Department?“ 

A. Since July, 1872. 

Q. What l prior to that time did you occupy in the War 
Department 

I was the Secretary’s clerk. 

Q. How long previous to 1872? 

A. Since November 1, 1869. 

Q. During the time you were clerk to the Secretary you were tol- 
erably familiar with his business ? 

A. I cannot answer that so broadly. I knew something about it. 

Q. These indexed books that you have shown us relate all to the 
public business, do they not? 

A. I think not. 

Q. Have you any particular letter there now that you can pick out 
that does not refer in some way to the public business? 

A. [After examining.] Here is one. “William Read, chairman, 
Bie) dated Invitation to reception of Saint John’s Commandery.” 

Q. Addressed to him as Secretary of War, was it not? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Give me some other instance, 

A. I should not say “as Secretary of War.” That I cannot state. 
Of course it was addressed to General Belknap. What the address 
is I do not remember now. 

Q. Give me some other instance of a letter purely private? 

A. “Chairman of the Father Matthew convention, Henry V. Mul- 
hall. An invitation to the Secretary to be present or to write a 
art letter for publication.” 

Q. That is to him as Secretary of War, is it not? 

A. I do not know. 

Q. He did not belong to the Father Matthew Society, did be! 

A. I do not know. 

Q. Give me another instance. Take one that is a business matter, 
outside of invitations to him as Secretary of War. 

A. The next one is: 

H. J. Ramsdell, Washington correspondent Tribune. 

Fo ew copies of pablic documents for use of the London correspondent of the 

Q. Is that about Mr. Belknap’s private business ? 

A. I do not know that it is. 

Q. Ido not want anything except some instance about his private 
correspondence that is indexed in that book. Is it not either some- 
thing official or semi-official that is entered there ? 
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Why did yon give these books n 
War when the 
concern the public 


A. Here is “Professor Cameron, of Princeton,” who “ wants letters 


of introduction to people abroad.” 


Q. That is ad to him as Secretary of War officially, is it not? 
@ T will pass from thst if ther instan 

. I wil m that, if you cannot give me any other instance. 
sage g and send them to the Secretary of 
t majority of letters that are referred to there 
business! 


A. A great many of these letters will be found upon the public files. 


When they were of an official character they were sent to the public 
files as well as entered here. Of course, those letters are still on the 
public files. 


Q. Mr. Marsh’s letter, however, requesting the appointment to be 


made to Mr. Evans was not on the public files? 


A. No, sir. 


Q. You have been speaking about opening a book of post-traders 


after the new law was passed in July, 1870. That is the book that 
you opened, is it? [Exhibiting one of the books produced by the wit- 
ness. 


A. Yes, sir; it is. 

Q. Your first column is headed “Garrison ?” 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The next is headed “Post ?” 

A. I believe so. 

Q. D that column is entered the name of the particular post ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And the third column is entered under the head of “former 
trader.” That means the man who was in when the law was passed ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The next is “ present trader.” What does that mean; the per- 
son who was appointed by the Secretary under the new law? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Then the next column, “appointed,” gives the date of his ap- 
pointment; the next the date of his acceptance, under “accepted ;” 
and then the next coluum is “by whom recommended ;” and the 
next, “remarks ?” 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now look at your book and state how many different applicants 
there were for this position at Fort Sill and by whom they were rec- 
ommended, Give us the names, one after the other, of all the differ- 
ent applicants for the position. 

A. I can give gon such names as are on the book. 

Q. That will do. 

A. But the date of the application I cannot give you. 

Q. That will do for the present.“ 

A. John J. Fisher, recommended by officers. 

E. H. Durfee by Senators Rice, McDonald, and L. H. Rouse. 

C. P. Marsh by Senator SHERMAN and Hon. Job Stevenson. 

W. O. Latimer by Hon. Alexander McDonald, Hon. Thomas Boles, 
Hon. John Coburn, and J. C. Abbott. 

General W. W. McCall by Hon. SIMON CAMERON. 

Henry Warren by J. W. FLANAGAN, O. P. Snyder, and Hon. W. 
Williams. 

Those are all the entries that are in my handwriting. 

Q. There are some others, are there not? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Give us all from that record. 

A. Levi Wilson, recommended by General Hancock, General Pope, 
General Sheridan, and General Van Vliet. 

William Matthewson, by L. L. CRouNsE. 

W. C. Hershberger, by Colonel Lewis Nye and Senator SHERMAN, 

These latter ones are entered subsequently to the commencement of 
this trial. 

Q. I do not care about those. 

Mr. Manager LAPHAM. Since this trial commenced ? 

A. The last one I read, by Senator SHERMAN, was referred to the 
post council of administration. 

Q. (By Mr. 1 McManon.) Where is the letter that you refer 
to there in your handwriting as sent by Senator SHERMAN recommend- 
ing Mr. Caleb Marsh? You had charge of these papers; where is 
that letter? 

A. That letter went on the public files and is there still. 

Q. Have you it there now? 

A. It has been produced before your committee. 

Q. The letter of Senator SHERMAN? 

A. No; no letter of Senator SHERMAN. 

Q. That is what I want to know about. Why did you enter there 
“Recommended by Senator SHERMAN” when you have no letter from 
Senator SHERMAN? 

A. There may be a recommendation verbally as well as by letter. 

Mr. CARPENTER. This is not index of correspondence merely. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. We shall find out about that. 

The Wirvess. I do not understand why this entry was made of 
any recommendation from Senator SHERMAN when none appears. I 
do not recollect whether he ever recommended him or not, ae nis own 
knowledge. 

Q. ren have no recollection at all of any letter from Senator SHER- 
MAN 

A. None whatever. 

Q. Have you any recollection of any communication from the Sec- 


F Senator SHERMAN as a person recommending 


A. No, sir; I do not recollect any such thing. 
Q. How did that get on your book, then? 

A. I cannot understand it myself. 

Q. How did Job Stevenson’s letter get on that book when it was 
dated the 2d of November, a month after Mr. Evans was appointed? 

A. I think I have xray heretofore that before I opened this 
book I kept lists upon which Ientered recommendations. In draught- 
ing off from those lists I may have added any other name that came 
in in the mean time. 

Q. By the recommendations that were put on file you mean the 
recommendations upon which the appointment was made, do you not? 

A. Any recommendation that came. I do not know whether it was 
the recommendation on which the appointment was made or not. 

Q: We will pass from that. You know of no letter or no verbal 
recommendation by Senator SHERMAN ? 

A. I have no recollection of any. 

Q. This book was opened immediately after the law was passed 
was it not? 

A. I think this book was not opened probably for two or three 
months after. 

> You remember when the law was pending in Congress, do you 
not 

A. Not distinctly. 

Q. Do you not remember that there were conversations between the 
Secretary of War and members of Congress in regard to this particu- 
lar change of the law? 

A. I recollect something about it; but it is very indistinct. 

Q. Do you not remember that the Secretary of War was anxious 
to have h ay changed so that he should have the appointment of 
post-traders 

Mr. CARPENTER. That is a little too general. Ask him what the 
Secretary of War said? 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. I have a right on cross-examination to 
put a direct question. 

Mr. CARPENTER. You have no right to ask whether the Secre- 

was not anxious for a thing. 
. Man McMAHON. Since when under the law have I not 
the right to pnt a direct question! 

Mr. CARPENTER. Since never. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON, That is well answered. I repeat the 
question, Mr. President. 

Mr. CARPENTER. The objection is simply that they cannot ask 
him whether the Secretary of War was anxious for something. Ask 
him anything the Secretary of War said or did. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. I will put the question in this way. 


(To the witness.) Did he not take an interest in the A of the |, 
? 


law changing the appointment of post-traders as it di 
A. Isuppose he did. 
Q. (By Mr, Manager McManon.) Do you not know that he did? 
. I have not much recollection about it. 
. Have you not testified that he did? 
I do not recollect. 
Q. Did you not testify before the board of managers that he did? 
8 7 not recollect. 
. Were you not sworn before the board of managers in their room 
in this building? 

A. I was. 

Q. Was not that question put to you? 

A. I have no recollection of it. I may have said something in gen- 
eral terms; I do not recollect. 

Q. What do you say now; did he not take an interest in having 
the law changed 
himself? 

A. To the best of my recollection he did take some interest. 

As soon as the law was passed, where did the Secretary of War 


That I do not know. 
Do you not remember his taking a trip to Iowa? 
A. I recollect his taking several trips to Iowa. 

Q. At that particular time do you not remember that he was gone 
to lowa for some time ? 

A. No, sir; I have no recollection about it that is of any conse- 
quence; indeed I have no recollection at all of his going about that 
time, 

Q. Look at your post-trader book, and give us the date of the first 
appointment of any post-trader under the new law. 

A. That would be pretty difficult to find. 

Q. It will not be if you run through the dates. Give us the earli- 
est. See if you find any earlier than the 1st of October, 1870. [The 
book was handed to the witness and examined by m] State after 
an examination of this book what is the date of the earliest appoint- 
ment by the Seċretary of War of any t-trader under the new law. 

A. Ido not know of my own knowledge. 

Q. Lask you to state it from the book. 

e et shows either October 5 or 6. There are several of Octo- 

r 6. 

Q. You hold in your hand what is a book, as I understand, that is 
kept as a sort of official record by you in regard to post-traders? 


so as to vest the appointment of post-traders in 


Q. 
Aki 
Q. 
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A. Yes, sir. 
Q. By whom recommended and who was appointed, the date of his 
appointment, the date of his acceptance, and everything connected 
der it, and you have a final column there for “remarks,” have you 
not 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. State whether that book shows anything of the letter which we 
have produced here in which Caleb P. Marsh requests the appoint- 
ment at Fort Sill to be made out in the name of John S. Evans. 

A. No, sir, this book would not be likely to show that. 

Mr. Manager LAPHAM. That we did not ask. 

Q. (By Mr. Manager McManon.) It does not show it, does it? 

A. It does not. 

Q. The letter that I speak of now is the letter that you gave up to 
the Secretary of War the day before or the day of his resignation ? 

A. I do not think I gave it up to him. I think I gave it up to him 


with the package. 
Q. (By, Manager LAPHAM.) Do you mean that you did not give 
it singly 


A. Yes, I do not think I did; I think I put it in the package. 

Q. (By Mr. Manager McManon.) You picked it out singly? 

A. I picked it out singly and looked at it. 

Q. When you go back to the War Department we want you to ex- 
amine the official records there of the issuing of orders and the send- 
ing of letters from the 17th day of July, 1870, to the Ist day of Sep- 
tember, 1870, and then tellus when you come back whether 8 
Belknap was in wet City during that time, and, if so, bow 
long, and, if not here, where he was. ese two indexes and the one 
that indicates the letter of Marsh of October 8 are the books that 
you eee to the Secretary of War with certain letters! 

es, sir. 

Q. On the day or about the day of his resignation ? 

A. Somewhere thereabouts. I do not recollect the precise date. 

Q. About how many letters; how large a package ? ; 

A. I think there was a package about the size of the book. [Ex- 
hibiting one of the memorandum books produced by the witness. ] 

2 Mr. Manager LAPHAM.) About how many in number should 
ou ju 

8 Mr. CARPENTER. Are they not all indexed there? 

Re They are not all here A great many of them are on the public 
es. 

Mr. Manager Larhau. Our question is as to the number delivered 
to the Secretary. 1 

A. I cannot tell the number delivered to the Secretary, because all 
were not delivered that are marked on this index. 

Q. (By Mr. Manager LAPHAM.) But state something about it. 

A. I have no way of getting at the number. 

Q. (By Mr. Manager McManon.) There were as many as two hun- 
dred, probably, were there not? 

A. There may have been all the way from fifty to three hundred; 
I do not know. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. That will do. The witness is not dis- 
charged. We want him to return after having made this search. 


Re-examined by Mr. BLAIR : 
Q. When was Evans by sree according to that book? 


A. [After examining} ctober 10, 1870. 
Q. Look and see if the appointments at Forts Hays, Reyn- 
olds, Sill, Sanders, Bridger, Buford, Ransom, Totten, Randall, Davis, 


Halleck, and a number of others were not made before his. 
Mr. Manager MCMAHON. We do not make any point as to the 
order of time. j 
Mr. CARPENTER. Wedo. 
Mr. Manager MCMAHON. We make no objection, then. I simply 
eee 1 were offering it as in answer to our cross-examination. 
ead, 


Mr. BLAIR. I thought you intended to show that there was great 
haste about the appointment of Evans. 

Mr. Manager M ON. Not at all. We had another object. We 
wanted to get the date of the first appointment. There is no objec- 
tion to the question being answered. 

The Witxess. The first appointment was at Fort Dodge, made 
October 6, 1870. 

Mr. BLAIR. You need not examine it now. You can take that list 
with you, and when you come back give us the dates. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON, (to the witness.) We understand that 
you are to examine each particular day between the dates I have 
given yon and find out what days the Secretary signed the letters 
and orders in the War Department. 


By Mr. CARPENTER: 


Q. Do you not recollect that the Secretary of War was in Iowa in 
September of that year? Were you not there with him at Des Mvines 
at a military gathering there? 

A. Yes, sir; now that you speak of the military gathering I remem- 
ber that I was there. 

Q. Was General Belknap there! 

A. General Belknap was there. 

Q. And came from there back to New York? 

A. I think he did. I do not recollect that. 
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Mr. CARPENTER. The testimony of Mr. Marsh takes it up and 
shows that he remained there some days and then returned to Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. Manager McMAHON. Yes. 


Q. (By Mr. CARPENTER.) About how long was he in Iowa? 

A. To the best of my recollection, about ten days or two weeks. 
By Mr. Manager MCMAHON : 3 

Q. Do you remember the date of that gathering in Iowa? 

A. I do not. 

Q. Was it abont the Ist of September? 

A. I think it was. 

Q. What makes you think it was about the Ist of September? 

A. Well, I do not know what makes me think so. is my im- 


poai It was just at the end of the summer or beginning of the 
fall. 
Q. Did you go with him? 


A. I think I did. 
Q. You went from here to New York first, did you not ? 
A. I do not recollect that. . 


Q. You went from New York then West to Iowa, did you not? 

A. I do not recollect. 

Q. Did you not return by way of New York? 

A. I do not think I did. I may have done it. 

Q. Did you return with General Belknap ? 

. That I do not recollect. 

. Do you remember now that Mr. Evans was here trying to work 
his application for this post-tradership just after the law passed ? 
ae recollect much about that, use I very seldom spoke 
r. Marsh. 

. [am not speaking of Marsh; I am speaking of Evans. 

I know Mr. Evans was here. 

. How soon after the law was passed was it that he was here ? 
That I do not recollect. 

Was it not a short while! 

I do not know. I do not recollect that distinctly. 

. Do you not remember now that he field a recomméndation that 
ted on the 23d of June, 1870, nearly a month prior to the pas- 
the law? 

do not know anything about that. 

Do you not remember seeing Mr. Evans out in Iowa! 

A. No, sir; I do not recollect that. Ihave heard that said, but I 
do not recollect it. 

Q. Do you not remeinber that Mr. Evans was out there and made an 
application to the Secretary of War for this place, and that he told 
him to wait until he got to Washington; that he would not consider 
these matters until he got back to Washington City? 

A. I have no recollection of ever hearing him say that or seeing 
him there. 

Mr. BLAIR. We ask the Secretary to read an extract from the re- 
port of the Secretary of War. 

Mr. Manager Me ON. We haye no 1 natty to that going in 
a view of the fact that it was after the election of the incoming 

ongress. 

Mr. CARPENTER. If you have no objection it is not worth while 
to sum up on it at present. 

Mr. Manager M ON. I simply state the fact. 

Mr. BLAIR. This isan extract from the report of the Secretary of 
War for the year ending June 30, 1875, the annual report. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. It is really December, 1875, 8 

The Chief Clerk read from the report of the Secretary of War, 
dated November 22, 1875, as follows: 

By the act of July 15, 1870, the Secretary of War was authorized to permit one 
or more trading establishments to be maintained at any military poston the front- 
ier, not in the vicinity of any city or town, when he eves such an establish- 
ment is nveded for the accom tion of emigrants, ters, or other citizens. 
Tue persons to maintain such establishments shall be inted by him, and shall 
be under protection and control as camp-followers. This chan the previous 
custom, under which the department commander had charge of 50 appointment 
of sutlers for military posts. I suggest that a law be Amg h giving the appoint- 
ment of sutlers, as heretofore, to department commanders, including in its provis- 
ions authority, as it now exists, to the council of administration at each post to 
regulate the prices of the goods to be sold by the traders, and also authority to the 
pos military commander to limit the amount to which a soldier shall be trusted 

y the sutler, that amount to be collected from his monthly pay. A provision of this 
kind would, I think, be wise, as it would prevent that excess of expenditare which 
now occurs where there is no supervision exercised. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. Gentlemen, have you any other message 
or recommendation prior to that, between 1870 and 1875 We have no 
objection to that going in as well. 

r. CARPENTER. We desire to return our thanks for the gush- 
ing generosity of the managers, which we have not noticed until very 
recently, or else we should have acknowledged it before. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON, It was to the poverty of the gentlemen 
that I made the appeal. I knew they had none to offer. 

Mr. CARPENTER. That detracts very much from the generosity 
I gave the manager credit for. 
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Narolkox B. MCLAUGHLIN sworn and examined. 
By Mr. BLAIR: 
Question. State your position and occupation. 
Answer. I am a major in the United States Army, Tenth Cavalry. 


Q. Where stationed? 

A. At Fort Sill. 

Q. How long have you been stationed at Fort Sill? 

A. Nearly two years. 

Q. Are you a member of the council of administration at that post? 

A. A council of administration is appointed every month or two. I 
xis A member of tbe council of administration two months ago at 

ort Sill. 

Q. Was Mr. J. S. Evans recommended by you as a member of that 
council for the post-tradership ? 

A. He was. 

Q. Did the whole council join in his recommendation: 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. When is this that you are referring to; 
what date? 

Mr. BLAIR, When he was a member of the council. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. That is since March 2, 1876, is it not. 

Mr. BLAIR. Yes. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. That has been ruled out by the Senate, 
Mr, President; the recommendations of this party 

Mr. CARPENTER. The record was ruled out. We now want to 
establish the fact by the witness. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. Perhaps I ought properly to ask first 
what you t to prove. 

Mr. CARPENTER. To prove that Mr. Evans was a first-rate trader 
and good business man. 

Mr. Ma r MCMAHON. I expect we shall agree to that. 

Mr. CARPENTER. That is the end of it, then. 

Mr. BLAIR. That is all we wanted to prove by Major McLaughlin. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Let us have this agreement understood. Iun- 
derstand that the managers consent that Mr. Evans was a first-class 
8 and a good business man, recommended unanimously by the 


Mr. Manager MCMAHON. We admit that the appointment itself 
was a good appointment; but it was unfortunate he had to get 
it in the way he did. That is our admission. 

Mr. CARPENTER. I guess we had better go on with the witness. 
Your generosity is fading ont again. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. I concede all you ask. 

Mr. Manager HOAR. We concede that he was a good post-trader 
and a good business man. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. We doin good faith. 

Mr. CARPENTER. And was unanimously recommended by the 
council of administration and all the officers at the post about the 
8th day of March, 1876? 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Thatis admitted, is it? 

Mr. Manager McMAHON. Yes, that is agreed. Not only was he 
so then, but was back in 1870 as well. 

Mr. BLAIR. Then we need ask no more questions of this witness. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. We shall put none. 


CHRISTOPHER C. AUGUR sworn and examined, 
By Mr. BLAIR: 
Question. What is your rank and present command? 
Answer. My rank is that of brigadier-general in the Army, and I 
at present command the ek tgs of the Gulf. 
. How long have you held that command? 
A. I have held that command since some time in March of last 


ear, 

Q. Where did you command previously! 

A. I commanded previously to that the Department of Texas. 

Q. How long did you command in Texas? 

A. I commanded in Texas from early in January, 1872. 

Q. Did these several commands that you have held bring you into 
relations, correspondence, and official communication with the Sec- 
retary of Wart 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you become well acquainted with him? 

A. Very well. 

Q. Will you be good enough to state, from your own knowledge 
and from his reputation among commanding officers in the service, 
what his character is as an efficient and honest administrator of his 
Department ? 

A. So far as I know and so far as I had relations with him in ref- 
erence to my own department—I speak particularly of that—and so 
far as I know in other respects, his administration was regarded as 
a just, able, and efficient one. He was zealous for the interests of the 
service, so far as my own departments were concerned. I know that 
from his manner and from my intercourse with him. 

Q. Was his character upright in dealing with all business? 

A. So far as I ever heard. 


Cross-examined by Mr. Manager MCMAHON: 

Q. Where did Mr. Belknap reside before he was appointed Secre- 
tary of War? 

A. I do not know of my own knowledge. I understood that he was 
a resident of Keokuk, Iowa. 

Q. Were you aware of the fact that -he was collector of internal 
revenue for some years in Keokuk, Iowa! 

A. Not of my own knowledge. 
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Mr. CARPENTER. Will the managers state what the object of that 
kind of examination is? ; 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. I want to inquire upon cross-examina- 
tion the extent of the witness’s knowledge, and to open a matter that 
we may go into before we get through. The gentleman would not 
take our admission, and now we want to inquire what the reputation 
of General Belknap may have been at Keokuk, Iowa, in public mat- 
ters in connection with internal revenue. 

Mr. CARPENTER. We shall be glad to have you do it. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. The gentlemen may laugh; but if they 
press the inquiry we have the right to cross-examine. 

Mr. CARPENTER. You ean sail right in. 

Q. (By Mr. Manager McMaunon.) State whether you had any ac- 
quaintance with or knowledge of what people said about him in the 
town in which he lived as to his reputation for honesty and fair deal- 
ing in public office. 

I know nothing of it. 

Q. About how much association have you had with people who are 
intimately acquainted with General Belknap ? 

A. None, except with officers of the arun 

Q. How near did you ever live to General Belknap ? 

A. I do not know. I have been on the frontier at Omaha since 1867 
and in Texas. I do not know where the Secretary resided during that 
time. 

Q. And you have no knowledge of what his neighbors and those 
who associated with him say about him at home in Keokuk ? 

A. No, sir; I only know him through his connection with the Army. 


RALPH P. LOWE sworn and examined. 


By Mr. CARPENTER: 


Question. Where do you reside? 

Answer. In Washington City. 

Q. How long have you resided here ? 

A. Two years last May. 

Q. Where did you previously reside? 

A. I formerly resided at Keokuk, Iowa. 

Q. What official positions have you held in the State of Iowa? 

A. I was prosecuting attorney for the State of Iowa and for the 
Federal Government a part of the time; I have been on the district 
bench; I have filled the office of governor and member of the supreme 
bench of Iowa. 

Q. How long had you lived in Keokuk before coming here!? 

A. Twenty-five years. 

Q. How long have you known and how intimately have you known 
General Belknap? 

A. About a quarter of a century. 

Q. How intimately ? 

A. I should think as intimately and as closely as any other person 
outside of his own family. 

Q. Do you know his reputation and character in the city of Keokuk 
in regard to private and public life? 

A. think Ido. He was a close neighbor of mine. He lived next 
goor to me with his family up to the time he came here as Secretary 
of War. 

Q. What was that character? 

A. I think it was very good. During the twenty-five years I have 
known the General I had no reason to distrust 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. Never mind that. It is only his general 
reputation among his neighbors that is competent. 

Q. (By Mr. CARPENTER.) As the managers are getting a little 
anxious on one point, I will ask you if you know anything about his 
reputation as internal-revenue collector? 

A. Lknow something of it, his general reputation. 

Q. Was that good? 

A. The collections of the internal revenue in that district were very 
large, unusually large during the time he was collector. I think the 
collections were very close indeed. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. That is not the question. The question 
is his reputation. I object, of course. The proper question is what 
his neighbors said on the point. 

Q. (By Mr. CARPENTER.) Very well; what was his reputation in 
that respect ? 

A. I think it was very good indeed. 


Cross-examined by Mr. Manager McManon: 


Q. Were you ever connected with him in business! 
A. Yes, sir; he was a partner of mine in the practice of the law. 
When he first came there he entered my office as partner. 
Q. By whom was he appointed collector of internal revenue? 
2 A. I presume he was appointed by the President of the United 
tates. 
Q. Who was President at that time ? 
A. I believe it was Andrew Johnson. 
Q. How long did he hold that place ? 
A. He held it up to the time he was appointed Secretary of War; 
two, three, or four years. 
Q. Are you acquainted with Hon, Mr. McCrary, Representative 
from that district ? 
A. Very well. 


Q. Yon can state now all you know about certain charges, if any, 
being preferred against the collector of internal revenne, if there were 
any, in regard to the management of matters in that district. 

A. I never heard of any. 

Q. Was there not an effort made for his removal? 

A. I never heard of it. 

Q. Are you not aware that Mr. McCrary when elected made formal 
application to have him removed? 

. Iam not. I never heard of it before. 

Q. You did not know that? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Lunderstood you to say that you left there two years ago. 

A. A little over two years ago. 

Mr.CARPENTER. Will 8 t-ut-Arms go over to the House 
and request Mr. McCrary to come here as a witness ? 

Mr. Manager HOAR. I think Mr. McCrary has gone home for the 
session. 

The Witness, Mr. McCrary has returned home. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. I was not aware of the fact myself when 
I put the question, or I should not have put it in that shape. 

r. CARPENTER. We ask the court now for a subpæna to be 
issued at once and be delivered to the Sergeant-at-Arms at once for 
Hon. Mr. McCrary, a member of the House from Iowa. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. The gentleman had better put it in a 
different sha Mr. McCrary being a member of the Honse, and 
the House being in session, whether a subpœua could reach him is a 
question that the gentleman had better consider. 

Mr. CARPENTER. He cannot protect himself against a subpena 
of the court by leaving his duties in the House. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. If the House has given him leave, it is 
a matter between him and the House. 

Mr, CARPENTER. If he is absent on leave he is a private citizen 
pro tanto. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. I have no further suggestion to make. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Much obliged to you for what you have made. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. I will proceed with the cross-examina- 
tion of Mr. Lowe. oe the witness.) Have you never heard the 
transactions of the defendant impeached by people that were bis 
neighbors out im Keokuk, Iowa? 

A. Inever heard of but one circumstance, and that grew out of his 
real-estate operations. AJl the real-estate operators there went over 
the board in the crisis of 1857, and General Belknap, like all the oth- 
ers, was unable to meet all the liabilities that he had incurred during 
the few years prior to that crisis. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. I do not care about those matters. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Had you not better go on and press it? 

Q. (By Mr. Manager McManoyn.) What I want to get at is whether 
you ever heard any person speak of his transactions; I do not want 
the transactions themselves. 

A. I heard of a rumor of a particular transaction which was settled 
to the entire satisfaction of all the parties as I understood. 

Q. It required settlement, did it f 

A. I do not know; it was settled. I saw Mr. Lomax’s communica- 
tion to the Tribune—he was the party concerned—in which he stated 
that the transaction had been settled to his entire satisfaction, and 
I think of the public there generally. 

Q. While that thing was unsettled was there talk about it? 

A. There was some talk about it. 

Q. Of what character? 

A. Of the character that he did not meet his liabilities; that he 
had incurred a certain liability which he was unable to meet; but as 
soon as he got able, as soon as he came ont of the Army, he had 
some money and settled it to the satisfaction of all parties. The 
transaction came out, I think, while he was in the Army. He did 
not meet the liability at the time perhaps he should have done, but 
very 3 after he came out it was arranged to the satisfaction of 
everybody, 

Q. What did you hear, if anything, in regard to his transactions as 
collector of internal revenue, not only at the time that he was col- 
lector, but at any time then or subsequently! 

A. All that I heard was very good ; all in his favor. 

Q. That is, there was a great deal of revenne? 

A. I heard that he was praised here at Washington for his prompt- 
ness and fidelity as an officer and for the large collections which he 
made in that district. 

Q. Do you not know that they made very large collections in Mis- 
souri; that while the thing was running “crooked” there the collec- 
tions were very large? 

A. Ido not know. I did not hear anything about that. 

55 ana since the law is enforced the collections are very small, are 
they not 

A. I do not know about the operations in Missouri. I never heard 
anything about them until this “ whisky ring” was ferreted out und 
the parties punished. 

Re-examined by Mr. CARPENTER: 

Q. You said that a certain transaction was settled. The manager 

asked you if it was a transaction that needed settlement: How is it 


abont book accounts between two individuals; do they need settle- 
ment 


He is not here. 
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A. I suppose so. 

Q. enon a promissory note is paid that is a settlement of the note, 
is it not 

A. I presume so. I understand it to be so. * 

Q The sum and substance, head and front, of this thing was that 
General Belknap was a little short at one time? 

A. Yes, sir, unable to meet his real-estate obligations. 

Q. That is common with all speculators in that town? 

ps Yes; about three-fourths of the town, I think, became bankrupt 
then. 

Q. Of course I understand you to say, Governor, that he subse- 
quently did meet the obligation to the satisfaction of the man to 
whom he was owing? 

A. I saw a statement under the hand of Mr. Lomax to that effect. 

Pci CARPENTER. Mr. President, I desire to call Senator ALLISON, 
of Iowa. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will stand in his place 
and be sworn, 


3 Wit11am B. ALLISON sworn and examined, standing in his 
P By Mr. CARPENTER: 

Question. Where do you reside? 

Answer. Ireside at Dubuque, Iowa. 

Q. How far from Keokuk ? 

A. About two hundred miles. 

Q. How long have you known General Belknap? 

A. I have known General Belknap since 1859, I think. 

Q. Are you acquainted with his general character and reputation 
in the city of Keokuk, and the State of Iowa, andall around that 
neighborhood? 

. Manager LAPHAM. Mr. President, I desire to make an objec- 
tion to that question. If there is any rule in the world that is well 
settled, it is that a witness not of the vicinage of the person to be 
sustained cannot be called to prove his general character. No man 
can go two hundred miles for the purpose of ascertaining the repu- 
tation of another and then testify to it. The question has been re- 
peatedly decided. 

Mr. BLACK. How near must he be? 

= CARPENTER. Will the honorable manager allow me a ques- 
tion 

Mr. Manager LAPHAM. Certainly. 

Mr. CARPENTER. What would be the vicinage of General Grant 
if his character was in question, or General Sherman, or General 
Phil Sheridan ? 

Mr. Manager LAPHAM. Either their former residence or their 
present residence. 

Mr. CARPENTER. We could take our choice? 

Mr. Manager LAPHAM. Yes, 

Mr. CARPENTER. But could not take both. 

Mr. NADAR LAPHAM. You may prove the general reputation of 
General Belknap at any former period of bis life by anybody that 
knew what it was; but I admit that the rule is perfectly well settled 
in all courts that no man can go from the vicinage of another a dis- 
tance of two hundred miles and there learn sufficient to enable him 
to speak upon a question of general reputation. 

Mr. BLACK. What is the precise distance, Mr. LAPHAM; how 
many miles, furlongs, feet, and inches must the witness have resided 
from the party’s residence ? 

. LAPHAM. Within what is termed “ the neighbor- 


Mr. CARPENTER. That means the jurisdiction of the justice of 
the peace, does it not? Is not that “the vicinage” to which the man- 
ager refers ? 

Mr. Manager LAPHAM. Not quite that. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON, I suggest that the proper foundation is 
this: If the witness who proposes to speak is well acquainted with 
the neighbors who are about the party, he can then speak as to what 
the neighbors say. I think that is the true rule. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Will not the reporter read that question ? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The reporter will the question. 

The question was read by the Official Reporter, as follows: 

. Are yon acquainted with his (Belknap's chara 
toasty o Keokuk, and the State 4 Iowa, 9 eg as 
f The 1 pro tempore. Do the managers insist on the ob- 
ection 
; Mr. Manager LAPHAM. Yes, sir; we object. 

. T pro tempore. Shall this interrogatory be ad- 
mit 

The question was decided in the affirmative. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question will be answered. 

A. I have no special knowledge of General Belknap’s character at 
Keokuk. Of course I know a good many people in Keokuk. I know 
in the State of lowa, that, so far as acquaintance goes, he bore a 
good name, 

No ecross-examination. 


te GEORGE G. WRIGHT sworn and examined standing in his 
place. 


By Mr. CARPENTER: 

Question. How long have you known General Belknap? 

Answer. About twenty-five years. 

Q. How far do you reside from him? 

A. Counting Keokuk as his home, I reside about one hundred and 
fifty miles. I did reside, however, for fifteen years within fifty miles 
of him. 

Q. You say you have known him for about a quarter of a century? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know his general reputation in the State of Iowa? 

A. I think I do. 

Q. What is it, good or bad ? 

A. Good. 


Cross- examined by Mr. Manager MOMARON : 
Q. Did you ever hear a Keokuk man speak of General Belknap? 
A. O! yes, sir. 
Q. Did: you ever hear his integrity questioned ? 
A. Never. 


Tuomas H. RUGER sworn and examined. 
By Mr. CARPENTER: 

Question. You are an officer of the Army ? 

Answer, I am. 

Q. A graduate of West Point? 

A. Lam. 


Q. Have you been some years superintendent at West Point? 

A. I have been. 

Q. How long? 

A. Since the Ist day of September, 1871. 

Q. Are you still there? 

A. Lam. 

Q. Have you as Superintendent of the Military Academy been in 
official communication and relations with the Secretary of War while 
General Belknap was in that office? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. From your knowledge of General Belknap and his manner of 
doing business, I ask you what, in your opinion, was the general char- 
acter of that administration! 

A. So far as the Military Academy is concerned, the character has 
been that of a person who was zealous for the welfare of the academy 
and attentive to his duties—— 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. That is not in issue in this case. 

Mr. CARPENTER. O, yes, it is. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. I certainly must raise that question. 
We have no objection to his honesty, integrity, and official patronage 
being brought in; but, as to the Military ‘Academy, I fail to see how 
it comes in. 

Mr. CARPENTER. It only comes in as one branch of the service 
over which he was administering. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. You are only entitled to go into general 
reputation. . 

r. CARPENTER. General reputation as to each branch of the 
business. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. No; general reputation for hon and 
integrity; not in any particular branch, but generally. I submit the 
qnestion to the Senate. 

Mr. CARPENTER, Let the question be reported. 

The question and answer were read by the Official Reporter, as 
follows. 

Q. From your knowledge of General Belknap and his manner of doing business, 
Task you what, in your opinion, has been the general character of that adminis- 


A. So far as the Military Academy is concerned, the character has been that of 
a person who was zealous for the welfare of the academy and attentive to his 
duties 

Mr. CARPENTER. Nothing further. 

Mr. Manager McMAHON. that is all, we have no questions to 
ask. 


8. V. BENÉT sworn and examined. 


By Mr. CARPENTER: 


Question. You are an Army officer ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Q. A graduate of West Point? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How long have you been in the service? 

A. About twenty-seven years. 

Q. What is your present position! 

A. Chief of Ordnance, United States Army. 

Q. Were you Chief of Ordnance during the time General Belknap 
was Secretary of War or some portion of it? 

A. I have been Chief of Ordnance since June, 1874. 


Q. Before that, in what position were you? 

A. Iwas acting Chief of Ordnance for several months prior to that 
date, and prior to that I was assistant in the office of the Chief of 
Ordnance since October, 1869. 

Q. And from that time you were more or less familiar with the bus- 
iness of the office? 
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A. Yes, sir; entirely familiar with it. 

Q. What is about the amount of funds disbursed through your 
Bureau annually f 

A I did not know that question would be asked, but I guessed at 
it, and I should say that we have expended through the office—I can- 
not say how much annually; but since July, 1869, there has been ex- 
pended over $13,000,000. 

Q: sas is a Bureau of the War Department? 

Š sir. : 

Q. And the funds that go to that and to all the other Bureaus of 
the Department are in a general way supervised by the Secretary of 
War, are they not? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Drawn on his requisition from the Treasury Department ? 

A. Yes, sir; all of them. 

Q. I ask you now, from your knowledge of General Belknap and his 
connection with the public service and yourself with him as public 
officers, whether in your opinion the general administration by Gen- 
eral Belknap of the War Department been a good one or a bad 
one or what it has been ? 

A. My impression is that his administration has been most excellent. 


Cross-examined by Mr. Manager MCMAHON, 

Q. Explain how this money was passed through the Secretary’s 
hands and how many persons are in the different Departments who 
are checks 1 75 it. It is not in his private pocket to handle as he 
pleases, is it 

A. Not at all? 

Q. Explain how many checks there are upon that to guard it. 

A. Whenever I desire money to be sent to a disbursing officer at an 
arsenal, I make a requisition upon the Secretary of War for a certain 
amount of money under a certain appropriation to be transferred to 
that officer. He then makes a requisition upon the Treasury Depart- 
mony and the money is sent from the Treasury Department to the 
officer. 

Q. How many different persons would be able to show that mon 
had been abstracted by him if it had been abstracted by him, accord- 
ing to the checks and method of doing business in the Department ? 

A. I cannot answer that question. 

Q. More than one person, would there not be f. 

A. In fact, I do not see how he could abstract it at all. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON, That will do. $ 


Re-examined by Mr. CARPENTER: 


Q. Would it be possible for an unscrupulous Secretary of War to 
have rogos in contracts of considerably amounts ? 

A. If he had some one to help him, teat 

Q. Are there not a good many ways by which a Secretary of War, 
if he were a dishonest man, could lay aside a good deal of money f 

A. I think so, I think it almost impossible to have the checks 
and balances so closely and perfectly arranged that a dishonest man 
could not take advantage. 


Recross-examined by Mr. Manager Hoar: 


Q. Do you mean to say that it would be possible for a Secretary of 
War to have, those fingers—to use the phrase of the counsel—in con- 
tracts with your knowledge or without your knowledge? 

A. I say that usually in such transactions it requires more than 
one party. 

Q. But you were asked by the counsel whéther it would not be 
possible for an unscrupulons Secretary of War to have fingers in con- 
tracts, and you said it would. Now I ask you whether that would 
be possible without your knowledge ? 

A. I think it might be without my knowledge, but I have my 
doubts. Ido not know that I could answer the question positively. 
I do not really know that he could very well. 

Q. Then it would not be possible for an unscrupulous Secretary of 
War to commit that dishonesty without being detected by you and 
being exposed! Is that what you mean to say? 

A. I should think it would be very difficult. 


ANDREW A. HUMPHREYS sworn and examined. 


By Mr. CARPENTER: 


Question. You are an Army officer, and a graduate of West Point? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Q. Chief of Engineers f 

A. Chief of Engineers. í 

Q. How long have you been in the service ? 

A. Since 1831, with the exception of a year or two. 

Q. Were you Chief of Engineers during the administration of Bel- 
knap as Secretary of War? 

A. Iwas. I became Chief of Engineers in August, 1866. 

> 1 5 Bureau is part of the War Department, of course ? 

. Yes, sir. 

Q. Are your duties of such a character as to bring you into very close 
communication officially with the Secretary of War? 

A. Very constant and close communication. 

Q. From what you have seen and known of his administration as 
sige al of War, I ask you whether if has been a good one or a bad | 
one 


A. His reputation has been high as aman of integrity and us a man 
of ability. 
No cross-examination. 


R. B. MARCY sworn and examined, 


By Mr, CARPENTER: 


Question. You are an officer of the Army! 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Q. A graduate of West Point? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What position do you hold at present f 

A. Inspector-General of the Army, 

Q. Have you held that office daring the administration of Belknap 
in the War Department? 

A. All the time. 

Q. Are the duties of your office of a character to bring you into close 
relations with the Secretary of War? 

A. Quite so. 

Q. From your knowledge and experience under his administration 
what do you say of it; was it good or bad? 

A. I should say that he conducted the affairs of the War Depart- 
ment, in my judgment, with eminent zeal, ability, and integrity. 

Q. I want to ask you about sutlers in the Army previous to 1872. 
Under the old system were they always living at their posts or were 
they sometimes living away from their panied 

A. Ineyer knew one who lived stay from the post. There may have 
been exceptions to that, thongh. When I was stationed at military 
posts on the frontier, the sutlers always made their homes at the 
posts. They were away purchasing goods a portion of the time, but 
they were generally at the post. 

Q. Was there any regulation of the Army requiring them to reside 
at their posts previous to that of March 25, 18727 

A. I do not think there was any specific regulation, but it was gen- 
erally understood that they were to do so. 

No cross-examination. 


WIr MCKEE Dunn sworn and examined. 
By Mr, CARPENTER: 
os Are you an officer of the Army—the Judge-Advocate-Gen- 
er. 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Q. Have you been present during the testimony so as to know what 
is meant by the “Robinson letter” that has been introduced here ? 

Ves, sir. 

Q. Where did yon first see that letter ? 

A. I think I first saw it in the office of the Secretary of War. 

Q. At what time? 

A. About the time it was received, I should think; not long after 
it was received. It was before there was any action taken on the 
record of his trial. 

Q. Where did you see it afterward. 

A. I saw it afterward in the office of the Judge-Advocate-General. 

Q. You were assistant jud vocate-general at that time? 

A. At the time I first saw the letter I was the assistant judge-advo- 
cate-general, 

Q. Was the case of Robinson being considered in the office of the 
Judge Advocate-General ? 

A. I think it was at that time. My recollection is that I was called 
into the office of the Seoretary of War and was asked whether the 
record was in my office in the War Department building. It was 
not. That was the first I had heard of the case. 

Q. And that was about the time you saw the letter? 

A. I think so. I either saw the letter then or it was read to me, I 
became acquainted with the contents of the letter in some manner. 

Q. While the case of Robinson was under consideration in the De- 
partment? 

A. Yes, sir; before the case of Robinson was acted upon by the 
Secretary of War. : 

Q. Do you know that the Secretary of War recommended the ap- 
proval of the finding of that court f 

A. I have every reason to believe he did. It was my business when 
reports of cases of officers were sent up from the Judge-Advocate- 
General to rend them to the Secretary of War; and while I do not 
distinctly recollect that I read that record to him, I think I did. At 
least I have sufficient reason to believe that he thought the sentence 
ought to be approved, 

* You have held this office while General Belknap was Secretary 
of War? 

A. Yes, sir, 

Q. What, in your opinion, was the general character of his admin- 
istration of the War artment f 

A. So far as I could judge, I would characterize it as General Marcy 
did; that it was able, zealous, and honest. 


Cross-examined by Mr. Manager MCMAHON : 


Q. Do you remember how it was that the Robinson letter was found 
or henes up in your office after the resignation of the Secretary of 
ar 


A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. It was through a publication of Robinson’s, was it not? 

A. I think that after Robinson made a publication the letter was 
inquired for. 

3 2. The President of the United States ordered a search for it, did 
o not 7 

- A. I know nothing about that. General Townsend, I think, was 

the party who first made inquiry about it. 

Q. There had been a publication by Robinson in which he alluded 
to it. You remember that fact, that he had written such a letter? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Search was made, and it was found in your office ? 

A. Ido not know that he had alluded to the fact that he had writ- 
ten such a letter, but in some way or other he claimed credit for the 
ex of Secretary Be 3 

A. And claimed, did he not, in an interview to have brought the 
attention of the President to it as well? 

A. Ido notremember. There was some newspaper article published 
in regard to it. 

SAMUEL F. MILLER sworn and examined. 

By Mr. CARPENTER : 

Question. You are, I believe, a civil officer of the United States? 

Answer. I have the honor to be one of its officers; a member of the 
Supreme Conrt. 

Q. How long have yon been acquainted with General Belknap ! 

A. I think since 1851 or 1852; I am not precisely sure which year. 

Q. Where do you reside ? 

A. I reside in Keokuk, Iowa. General Belknap came to Keo I 
think, a year or a year and a half after I did. I went there in 
spring of 1850. 

Q. You have known him eyer since? 

A. I have known him, I think, very well since. He married just 
shortly afterward a young lady across the street from my house, and 
my sister-in-law was bride-maid to his first wife; and we have been 
on social and friendly terms from that day to this. 

Q. Are you acquainted with the general character of Belknap in 
the city of Keokuk? 

A. I think I can say that I am. 

Q. What is it, good or bad? 

A. It is very good. 

Q. What is his character, if he has any, in the city of Keokuk as a 
collector of internal revenue ? 

A. General Belknap was collector of internal revenue after I came 
to be a judge, and I resided in Keokuk abont three or four months in 
the year; I remember paying my own income tax to him; and I never 
heard anything said against General Belknap in the world as regards 
his character as a collector of internal revenue. 

Q. It has been said here that at some one time of his life he was 
pretty short and could not pay some debts that he had contracted for 
realestate. Do you know anything about that? 

A. I think that was true. 

Q. Do you think he lost any character in Keokuk on acconnt of it? 

Q. I do not think ho did. I think, if you will permit me to say so, 
that I did the largest collecting business at that time in Keokuk or 
Southeastern Iowa, and among other collections I had a good many 
notes and claims against Mr. Belknap, and I know of no man in those 
pressing circumstances who acted with more honor uniformly than 
General Belknap did. 

No eross-examination. 

Hon. Jons A. Kasson sworn and examined. 


By Mr. CARPENTER: 


Question. You are a member of the House of Representatives from 
the State of Iowa? 

Answer. I am. 

Q. Where do you reside in the State! 

A. At the capital, Des Moines. 

Q. How long have you known General Belknap ? 

i A. Icannot say exactly. Ishould think eight or ten years; perhaps 
longer. 

Q. Doyou know what his general character is in the State of Iowa? 

A. I think I do. 

Q. What is it; good or bad? 

A. His reputation is good, and unimpeached until the matter now 
ander consideration by the Senate. 

No cross-examination. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Now, Mr. President, we have completed all the 
testimony that in our opinion as counsel we can properly and safely 
introduce until Mr. Evans is sworn. We now repeat the request that 
the pure adjourn for a reasonable time to enable Mr. Evans to be 
presen 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. We certainly renew our objections, Mr, 
President, to a continuance without a compliance with the rule, or, if 
not the rule, a rule that ought to be established by the Senate, that 
the materiality or pertinency of the testimony expected be submit- 
ted to the Senate. The question has been argued. 

Mr. BLACK. Do you mean to say that you want us to make this 
statement on oath? 


Mr. Manager McMAHON. The Senator from Vermont put a ques- 
tion awhile which indicated the idea. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I ask what is the probability of getting Mr. 
Evans here and when? 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. About seven days, I should judge from 
what has been said. I may be wrong about that; but he is the other 
side of Fort Reno, and I understand that the commander at Fort Reno 
is here and says that when these streams get up they stay up for three 
or four days. The railroad is torn up and the stages cannot get 
through. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I should like to know whether General Belknap or 
his counsel had any opportunity to cross-examine the witness Evans 
when he was examin re the committee of the House. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Of course not. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. I think not. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I move that the Senate sitting as a court of 
impeachment adjourn. 

. Will not the Senator withdraw that for a mo- 
ment 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I withdraw the motion. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Mr. President and Senators, we ask leave to file, 
in support of a motion for postponement of this trial to some reason- 
able time, the following affidavit: 


In United States Senate sitting as a court of impeachment. 

THE Untrep STATES ; 

v8. 
Was W. BELKNAP. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 88.: 

W. W. perai pasg fres duly sworn on oath, says that he has stated to his 
counsel, Hon. J. S. Black, 1 a Blair, and H. Carpenter, what he ex- 
pects to prove by John S Evans, after such statement is advised by his said 
counsel, and verily believes, that the testimony of said Evans is material and neces- 
sary for his defense in this cause, the said Evans being the same person upon whose 
e the articles of im ment are based; that said affiant is informed 
and believes that said Evans is en route for Washington and detained by high 
water obstructing the roads, but that be will be in as soon as he can get here, and 
Sees ppa Su pa the trial is made in good faith, and not for de- 
— 


WM. W. BELKNAP. 

Subscribed and sworn t» before me this 12th day of July, A. D. 1876. 

„J. McDONALD, 
OR Olerk Senate. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. The objection has been fully stated, and 
we only rise now to enter it formally here. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. May I ask the Chair what the pending question 
is 1 is in 1 make an r I, IA 5 

e PRESID pro tempore. unsel on the part of the respond- 
ent have presented an affidavit and counsel have asked a postpone- 
ment in accordance therewith. There is no formal motion. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Iask that the motion for postponement be reduced 
to writing, if it is in order to make such a request. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. ‘The counsel will reduce their mo- 
tion to writing as required. 

Mr. CONKLING. I should like to inquire of somebody the date 
when Evans’s name was furnished to the appropriate authorities ta 
be summoned as a witness. 

Mr. Manager HOAR. Mr. President, I think I ought to state a fact 
which perhaps will be considered as favorable by the counsel for the 
defendant, but I will state what I am informed by the Sergeant at- 
Arms. I understand that Evans has actually been in attendance be- 
fore the Senate, in obedience to the subpeena, if it were a subpena, 
or to the telegraphic information that a subpena had issued. 

Mr. CONKLING. When was that? 

Mr. Managot HOAR. Iam not able to say; the Sergeant-at-Arms 
must give the information. I suppose that rather strengthens than 
weakens the claim of the defense. 

Mr. CONKLING. My purpose was only to know what diligence 
they had observed in getting him summoned. _ 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The return can be read which will 
show the fact that the Senator from New York has inquired abont. 
The Secretary will read the return, 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Wasurxctoy, D. C., July 1, 1876. 


I made service of the within snbpena, telgraphing the same to the within-named 
John S. Evans, at Fort Sill, Indian Territory, on the evening of the 22d day of 


June, 1876. 
JNO. R. FRENCH, 
Sergeant-at-Arms United States senate. 


Mr. CONKLING. Mr, President, my inquiry was simply when the 
respondent or his counsel took the pon steps to have this man 
summoned first; what date that was 

Mr. BLACK. I should say immediately after the time was fixed for 
the trial, as soon as it was possible for us to do so. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. He is in the general list of witnesses ordered by 
the Senate. 

Mr. BLACK. I understand the managers to say what I know to be 
true myself, that we have used all possible diligence to get this wit- 
ness here; that there can be no objection to anything we ask for of 
whieh that is a sufficient und. 


Mr. Manager LAPHAM. Mr. President, I desire to make a single 
suggestion to the Senate upon the point of our objection that the 
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respondent in support of this application should be required to state 
what he expects to prove by this witness as a condition of postpone- 
ment at this stage of the case. The respondent entered upon the 
trial without objection, upon the assumption that he was ready for 
trial. Weare now in the midst of the trial; and a different rule, I 
submit, La ops to this case from what would have been applicable 
if this application to postpone had been made before the trial com- 
menced, upon the ground that Evans was not here in attendance. We 
have waited until the evidence on our side iscompleted, with the right 
to call this witness in case he comes, for we want him, I apprehend, 
much more than the defense. We have waited until the defense have 
exhausted in the main their evidence according to the suggestion of 
the counsel. Now they propose to stop this trial midway, and post- 
pone the further hearing by reason of the absence of this witness, 
without any . as to what they propose to prove in respect 
to this case by . I submit that an application now, pending the 
trial, is upon an entirely different footing from an application made 
before the trial isentered upon on the supposition and statement that 
the party is not ready for trial and cannot properly commence it. 
The defendant did not ask to ore this case on the ground that 
his witnesses were not here. He entered upon the trial on the 6th 
of the present month, the day assigned by the Senate for the trial, 
withont objection that he was not prepared to go through with it. 
It was then the proper time, if his witnesses were not here, for him 
to have asked a postponement until their arrival. Having entered 
upon the trial, and having proceeded to the point we now have 
reached, I submit that the Comoe to postpone is upon a different 
footing from what it would have been if made then. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Mr. President, the reason for strictness against 
an application made to adjourn a cause after the trial of it has com- 
menced in a court of law is that a jury is not a continuing institu- 
tion. It is summoned for a term, and it never comes again. That 

articular body never comes a second time. That is the reason, and 
it is always stated so, Woy goiter strictness is observed in regard to 
the postponement of a trial commenced before ajnry. Everything 
that has been done must be lost. The testimony at the next term 
must be retaken, and the whole case proceed de noro. Here is a trial 
in the court of impeachment before the Senate of the United States, 
a body that cannot die as long as the Government lives, a continuous 
institution, that is not to lose the benefit of what has been done. 
The strict attention which has been paid by every Senator here to 
this testimony shows that it will never fade from his recollection, 
There is not the slightest fear that when the Senate shall postpone 
this hearing for a week or ten days to have this witness arrive, any 
of the testimony will be even faintly fading away at all in the minds 
of the Senate. The argument, therefore, made by the managers as 
to a nisi prius trial before a jury has no application, 

Again, he says we ought to have applied for a continnance before 
we commenced the trial. I have already stated to the Senate, and 
now repeat, that when we made our application to have this witness 
subpenaed he was not subpenaed in our behalf, because the Govern- 
ment had subpænaed him themselves. The Government were here 
with their case, and Mr. Evans was one of their witnesses, and we 
have heard from first to last that he was one of théir main and princi- 

al witnesses, the thought of whose absence makes their grief over- 
How. We had no doubt that the managers were acting in good faith. 
We had no donbt that they would not proceed to the trial until they 
knew theirchief witnesses were atcommand. We had no doubt that 
Mr. Evans would be here; and as soon as the fact came to our knowl- 
edge that he was not here, we even interrupted a witness on the stand 
to give notice that we should be unable to proceed with our evidence 
without him, and on an order moved by the Senator from Vermont, 
I think, a subpona was actually issued, and was put into the hands 
of the Sergeant-at-Arms at once. 

Mr. BAYARD. I should like to ask counsel are we to understand 
that the defendant has not summoned this witness at all, but has 
relied on the subpoena issued on the part of the prosecution ? 

Mr. CARPENTER. The fact is this: We applied in the first appli- 
cation made to have Evans subpenaed as our witness, and supposed 
that he had been. After the trial commenced and we came to inquire 
into the matter, we ascertained that the officers had not subpænaed 
him for the defendant because they had subpœnaed him for the prose- 
cution. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. The order was simply this: That wit- 
nesses were to be sammoned at the expense of the Government whom 
a certain committee said should be summoned. The respondent was 
at r Be summon any one at his own expense. 

Mr. BLACK. It was the 14th day of June that the list of wit- 
nesses summoned on the part of the accused was ordered to be trans- 
mitted to the Secretary of the Senate. 

Mr. CARPENTER. This matter is very easily settled. Hereis the 
application which we made for our witnesses and which the Senate 
ped sone to be submitted to a committee named in the order, and on 
the first page of that list is the name of John 8. Evans, and this came 
from the committee approved by the committee, signed by Senators 
FRELINGHUYSEN, THURMAN, and CHRISTIANCY, 4 it was received 
by the Clerk of the Senate on the 2ist day of June. So we had a 
right to 1 875 that the witness was to be here, and we supposed 
that he was here. The very moment we ascertained that he was not 


here we did everything that we could to protect our rights in the 
matter. 

Now I respectfully ask the following order: 

„The respondent’s counsel ask for an order that the further trial of 


this cause be postponed until notice be given by the Senate to the 
House of Representatives of the United States and to the respondent.” 

I put it in that form because he may be here by Saturday; he may 
not until Monday. I do not know anything abont his ee 
or when he will be here, except what has been stated in the Senate. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Is it known that he will be here at all? 

Mr. CARPENTER. It has been stated several times in the Senate 
that tel ms have been received that he is on his way and is only 
staid in his coming by freshets which prevent travel, and that he will 
be here just as soon as he can, Precisely how high the tide is rising 
there or how broad the freshet is, I do not know. The testimony is 
that he is on his way and will get here as soon as he can. I-there- 
fore ask for that order in that form. 

Mr. Manager JENKS. 1 will ask the counsel whether all the rest 
of their testimony has been given? 

Mr. CARPENTER. There are two or three witnesses that we can- 
not properly call, as I have said, until we see Mr. Evans. Aside from 
that I think we have none; and yet if anything should occur in the 
mean time, we do not wish to be cut off by a formal close at this 


point. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will report the order 
asked by the counsel. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


The dent's counsel ask for an order that the further trial of this cause be 
postponed until notice be given by the Senate to the House of Representatives of 
the United States and to the respondent, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the order just 


read. 

Mr. CONKLING called for the yeas and nays, and they were ordered. 

Mr. BAYARD. Pending that call I move that the Senate sitting 
as a court of impeachment do now adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; and (at five o’clock p. m.) the Senate 
sitting for the trial of the impeachment adjourned. 


THURSDAY, July 13, 1876. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The legislative and executive busi- 
ness of the Senate will be suspended, and the Senate will proceed to 
the consideration of the articles of impeachment exhibited by the 
House of Representatives against William W. Belknap. 

The usual proclamation was made by the Pareo AE ATOA 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The House of Representatives will 
be notified as usual, 

Messrs. MCMAHON, JENKS, LAPHAM, and HOAR, of the managers 
on the part of the House of Representatives, appeared and were con- 
ducted to the seats assigned them. 

The respondent appeared with his counsel, Messrs. Blair, Black, 
and Carpenter. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The journal of yesterday’s trial- 
session will be read. 

Mr. SHERMAN. As the pe is really in printed form lying on 
our tables in the RECORD, I move to dispense with its reading. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. Mr. President, before that is done I no- 
tice in the Recorp that on an objection which was made and sus- 
tained by the Chair, the ruling of the Chair is not entered. It is in 
that place, Mr. Carpenter, where you offered the second item of Gen- 
eral Sheridan’s testimony. We objected on the ground that it had 
already been settled. 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, I should like to be informed whether 
the Sergeant-at-Arms has any facts in regard to the witness Evans, 
obtained since our adjournment yesterday? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is just informed that he 
has, and will submit them. They are reduced to writing, and the 
Chair will submit the paper as soon as the minutes are disposed of, 
Counsel are ing on some difference. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. On page 17 of the RECORD of to-day as 
put before us here, we find this? 

Mr. CARPENTER. Now T call attention—it need not be rewritten or copied, of 
course—to the stipulation on page 158 of the IMPEACHMENT RECORD, of three points 


of fact submitted. 
Mr. Manager McMaunow. Section 2 is not competent, and to that we have re- 


served the o . — That is: 

“IL That in regard to all the applications made for leave to sell liquors ut the 
military posts the matter was referred by tho Secretary of War to him, and by him 
38 and reported on, and his report in all cases was adopted by the Secre- 

ar. * 


On this wo make the point that the record must speak for itself, which is the 
eee already made and settled; and we put iu the objection now to that partic- 


The President nodded bnt said 8 and the reporter fails to 
have the sustaining of the objection noted. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair sustained the objection. 
Mr. Manager MCMAHON. The Recorp does not show that the 
objection was sustained. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be corrected in that par- 
ticular. Shall the further reading of the minutes be dispensed with? 
The Chair hears no objection. 

The Senate is ready to proceed with the trial. Before considering 
the pending proposition the Chair will lay before the Senate a com- 
munication from the Sergeant-at-Arms, which will be read by the 
Secretary. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, OFFICE OF THE SERGEANT-AT-ARMS, 
Washington, July 13, 1876, 

Sm: Permit me to communicate through you to the Senate the fects in relation 

to the summoning of John S. Evans as a witness in the impeachment trial, and as 


to his ce so far as they are known to me. 

I first summoned John S. Evans as a witness at the request of the and 
by beep, 79 April 22, Mr. Evans in response to this summons rted in Wash- 
ington on May 3 and remained in attendance until the trial was rned to July 


6. He was then excused, not discharged, by the managers until July 6. 

John 8 Evans was summoned the second time and on this occasion in behalf of 
respondent, and by telegram June 22, the receipt of which he acknowledged next 
day. Believing that his response in person to the first summons gave legal effect 
to that summons althongh the same was by Loony yee that therefore an at- 
tachment could issue upon that summons if he should to ap upon the 6th, I 
Judged it a wise economy to save the ped pes? of a deputy’s journey to Fort Sill 
with the second, and indeed the Senate believe it was quite an absolute neces- 
sity when they learn that thus far in executing the ord: 


ers of this court and secur- 
ing the attendance of witnesses, I have been ob! to furnish every needed dollar 
from my own lean purse. 


purse. 

I learn through Mr. Fisher, the er of Mr. bah pent several i roe from 
Mr. Shearcroft, Mr. Evans's book-keeper at Fort Sill, and by telegram from one of 
the officers stationed at that fort, that Mr. Evans, about the middle of the first 
week of July. started for Washington, by Fort Reno, which would give him two 
hundred miles of staging before reaching railroad at Wichita, Kansas; and Ifar- 
ther learn that that route within the past ten days has been subjected to unusual 
floods so as to greatly interrupt the passage of stages. Between Fort Sill and 
Wichita there is no line of telegraph. 

I have men at Wichita, Fort Sill, and Saint Louis, to hurry Mr. Evans toward 
Washington if he should appear at either point. 

Very respectfully, 
JOHN R. FRENCH, 
Sergeant-at-Arms, Senate United States. 
To the Hon. T. W. FERRY, 
President of the Senate. 

Mr. CARPENTER. I have a telegram from General McDowell 
wishing to make a correction of a single word omitted by mistake in 
the printing of his testimony, and I will ask to have the telegram 
read 


Mr. Manager MCMAHON. That has been agreed to. We have a 
duplicate copy of the dispatch. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The dispatch will be read. 
The Chief Clerk read as follows: 
New York, July 10, 1876. 
To Mr. CARPENTER, 


Of counsel for General Belknap, Washington, D. C.: 

Tn line 43, 126, record of impeachment trial, next after the words except 
so far as" and before the word “subletting,” the word “forbidding " is omitted 
and the lack of it makes the answer absurd. May not this obvious correction be 
made without my pava to turn back and come in person before the court? Have 

0 N 


tele; ed Manox. Please see him. 
. IRWIN 8 
ajor- 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to this correc» 
tion? The Chair hears none, aud the correction will be made. 

Mr. WHYTE. Before voting on the pending order I desire to pro- 
pound an inquiry to counsel. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The inquiry of the Senator from 
Maryland will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Do the counsel for the respondent decline to state for the informa- 
tion of the Senate what they expect to prove by the absent witness, 
John S. Evans? 

Mr. THURMAN. Mr. President, it seems obvious from the state- 
ment we have heard from the Sergeant-at-Arms that this witness may 
be hore any day. I move that the court adjourn until to-morrow. 

The motion was not d to. 

Mr. BAYARD. I propose an order which I send to the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Maryland has 
propounded a question to counsel which has been read. The question 
of the Senator from Delaware will be read. 

Mr. WHYTE. Mr. President, I ask that either a response be made 
to that inquiry of mine or a refusal noted. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Let fhe interrogatory be read again. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The interrogatory of the Senator 
from Maryland will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Do the counsel for the respondent decline to state for the informa- 
tion of the Senate what they expect to prove by the absent witness, 
John 8. Evans? 

Mr. BAYARD. If it will not interfere with the intelligible reply 
of counsel, I ask that the order I have sent up may be read for i 
formation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will report it for in- 
formation. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows : 

That as a condition- 
on thet ma eerie ae rene Snel ne t 
Ordered, That the respondent inform the Senate what in substance he proposes 


to prove by Jobn S. Evans, the witness on the ground of whose absence postpone- 
ment is asked. 


Mr. CARPENTER. Mr. President and Senators, I desire in the 
first place to enter a respectful protest against being compelled in a 
criminal case to state what we expect to prove by a witness. I do 
that, not for its importance in this case so much as I hold that every 
lawyer defending a person accused in any court owes it to his pro- 
fession to stand by the regular practice, and I understand that to be 
the regular practice almost without exception, that where a defend- 
ant in a criminal case is not in fault as to the subpœnaing of a wit- 
ness he is not compellable to state what he expects to prove by that 
witness. 

In this case, however, one or two things I may state. In the first 
place we eo pee to prove by Mr. Evans one reason why he was not 
appointed when he first applied for this position, and that was that 
he intended to form a partnership with Durfee, whose character we 
shall show as a business man not to have been good, and that that 
was one important reason why he was not appointed at first. 

In the next pee let me say that Mr. Evans is the man upon whose 
appointment these articles rest. We have neyer examined him nor 
had an opportunity to do so. He has sworn twice before a commit- 
tee of the House, and the testimony presented by the managers is 
quite voluminous in manuscript. We have never read it; at least I 
have never read it; and I never supposed we should be called upon 
to read it, because we had the assurance of the Government that Mr. 
Evans was to be here. It seems now, from the statement of the Ser- 
5 that Mr. Evans was here and was released nig costed 

y the managers themselves without consultation with us. Our wit- 
ness has been subpœnaed by the order of the Senate, has been here, 
has been discharged or released gy ng by the opposite party 
without consultation with us, and we desire to call and examine him. 

Now we are asked, “ Will you state what you expect to prove by 
him?” We cannot, because we do not know what he will swear to 
in regard to certain points. And, sir, in a trial like this where every 
word we utter goes upon the record to be called back in the summing 
up of this case to show that we were mistaken about what the wit- 
ness would swear, we should be guarded and prudent. We know 
this man Evans has had intimate knowledge of the management of 
that tradership from first to last, for he has been the trader. We 
know from glancing through certain other testimony and from cer- 
tain other facts within our knowledge that he must have knowledge 
of certain subjects which we think if he would swear one way will 
be important to us; if he would swear the other way it might not be 
so beneficial to us. We think he will swear in our favor; and yet , 
we do not know what he will swear; and therefore we do not know 
what we expect to prove by him. 

Mr. THURMAN. Mr. President, I suggest to the Senate that we 
can lose no time whatever by adjourning until to-morrow. The river 
and harbor bill is ready to be taken up, and no time whatever will be 
lost. In the mean time this witness may arrive. I renew my motion 
that the court adjourn until to-morrow. ‘ 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. CARPENTER. If the Senator will excuse me a moment, on 
consultation with my client, I am informed that I have put the case 
a little too strong as to Durfee’s bad character. That is not the point; 
but there were other objections to Mr. Durfee’s being appointed, not 
touching his character as a business man, and I wish to correct that 
statement right on the spot. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Ohio moves that 
the Senate sitting for the trial of the impeachment adjourn. 

The motion was to; there being on a division—ayes 26, nays 
13; and (at twelve o’clock and twenty-five minutes p.m.) the Senate 
sitting for the trial of the impeachment adjourned. 


Fripay, July 14, 1876. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Legislative and executive business 
will be suspended, and the Senate will now proceed to the considera- 
tion of the articles of impeachment exhibited by the House of Rep- 
resentatives against William W. Belknap, late Secretary of War. 

The usual proclamation was made by the Se t-at-Arms. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The House of Representatives will 
be notified as usual. 

Messrs. MCMAHON, JENKS, and LAPHAM, of the managers on the 
part of the House of Representatives, appeared and were conducted 
to the seats assigned them. 

3 The respondent appeared with his counsel, Messrs. Blair, Black, and 
arpenter. 

The Secretary read the journal of e 8 of the Senate sitting 
yesterday for the trial of the impeachment of William W. Belknap. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate is ready to proceed with 
the trial. The Secretary will read the application of counsel which 
is yet pending. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

The respondent's counsel ask for an order that the further trial of this cause be 
post, until notice be given dy the Senate to the House of- Representatives of 
the United States and to respondent, 

Mr. CARPENTER. That order was submitted in that form simply 
as a matter of convenience, because these openings and adjournings 
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from day to day take so much of the time of the Senate. If the Sen- 
ate will adjourn until Monday or until Tuesday or any day fixed, of 
course that is all we want. We want the testimony of this witness 
very much; we cannot do justice to the defense withont it. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I move that the court adjourn until Monday and 
then continne the trial, whatever that expression may imply. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Ohio moves that 
the Senate sitting for the trial adjourn to Monday next. 

Mr. SHERMAN, The trial then to go on. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The trial then to go on. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I desire to ask if anything has been heard from 


the absent witness, Evans ? 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. A communication has been placed 


in the hands of the Presiding Officer by the Sergeant-at-Arms which | dela 


will be read by the Secretary. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

The Sergeant-at-Arms was telegraphed from Wichita, Kansas, yesterday noon, 
in these words: 

“No stages for several days; streams all impassable.” 

He hasalso a telegram this morning from one of his deputies looking for Evans, 
saying that he has reliable information as to Evans upon which he bases the belief 
that he will be in Washington by Tuesday next. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Ohio that the Senate sitting in trial adjourn until 
Monday next; the trial then to proceed. 

The motion was to; and the Senate sitting for the trial of 
the impeachment adjourned until Monday next. 


MONDAY, July 17, 1876. 


The PRESIDENT pro tem; The Senator from Kansas calls for 
the regular order. islative and executive business will be sus- 
pended, and the Senate will proceed to consider the articles of im- 
8 exhibited by the House of Representatives against Will- 

am W. Belknap, late Secretary of War. 

The usual 777 7 7500 was made 15 ee Sergeant-at-Arms. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The House of Representatives will 
be notified as usual. 

Messrs. LYNDE, MCMAHON, JENKS, and LAPHAM, of the managers 
on the part of the House of Representatives, appeared aud were con- 
ducted to the seats assigned them. 

a The respondent appeared with his counsel, Messrs, Blair, Black, and 
ter. 

The Secretary read the journal of. the proceedings of the Senate 
sitting on 17 A for the trial of the impeachment. 

9 5 5 T pro tempore. The Senate is rendy to proceed with 

e tria 

Mr. CARPENTER. Mr. President and Senators, I understand from 
the Sergeant-at-Arms that he learns from a deputy of his who is with 
Mr. Evans that he is on his way and will be here to-morrow evening; 
that he lost by an accident on the railroad about twenty-four hours 
in his passage or he would have been here that much quicker. The 
Senate having indulged us two or three days to get this testimony. 
I take it now, when we have a very assurance that he will be 
here to-morrow night, it will give us until Wednesday morning for the 
purpose of having the witness here. 

Mr. CONKLING., Is the dispatch there? 5 

The PRESIDENT pro tem The Chair will submit to the Senate 
a communication from the Sergeant-at-Arms. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
OFFICE OF THE 1 om 
To Hon. T. W. Ferry, aaa tate ) 
Presid 


ent of the Benata. 

Sm: John 8. 3 out of the Indian Territory by the first stage for seve- 
ral days on Friday night. Saturday morning at four o'clock he took the cars at 
Wichita, Kansas, for Washington. By accident he was delayed twenty-four hours 
on the Atchison, 0 Santa Fó road, so that he did not make Saint Louis 
until this morning. Without further accident Mr. Evans will reach Washington 
W n 

Ni A JOHN R. FRENCH, 
Sergeant-at- Arms, 

Mr. CONKLING. May Linquire whether there is a dispatch from 
Saint Louis? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the dis- 
patch from the Sergeant-at-Arms’s deputy. 


The Secretary read as follows: 
2 Saur Louis, Mo., July 17. 
(Received at 9. 46 a. m.) 
To Hon. Jonx R. FRESCH, 
Sergeant-at-Arms, Senate, Washington, D. O.: 


Telegram received. Evans arrived. We leave for Washington this morning, 


via Vandalia. 
W. S. DODGE. 
Mr. MORTON. I desire to inquire whether there is any affidavit 
or statement on file showing what is expected to be proved by this 
witness, to show the materiality of his testimony. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will report the affi- 
davit made on a prior day. 


The Secretary read as follows: 
In United States Senate sitting as a court of impeachment. 
Tae UNITED STATES } 
ne. 


WILLIAM W. BELKNAP. 
DisTRICT OF COLUMBIA, ss: 

W. W. Belknap, eing first duly sworn, on oath says that he has stated to his 
counsel, Hon. J. S. Black, Montgomery Blair, and Matt. H. ter, what he ex- 
pects to prove by Jolm E. Evans, and after such statement is advised by his said 
counsel, and verily believes, that the testimony of said Evans is material and neces- 
sary for his defeuse in this cause, the said Evans being the same person upon whose 
appointment the articles of impeachment are based ; that said affiant is informed 
and believes that said Evans is en route for Washington and detained by high 
water 5 roads, but that he will be in as soon as he can get here, and 
this application for postponement of the trial is made in good faith, and not for 


d WM. W. BELKNAP. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 12th day of July, A. D. 1876. 
W. J. McDONALD 
Ohief Olerk Senate. 
Mr. EDMUNDS. Mr. President, I should like to hear the order 
read on which the last adjournment took place. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be read, 
The Secretary read as follows from the journal of Friday last: 
On motion of Mr. SHERMAX, 


d, That when the Senate sitting for the trial of impeachment adjourns it 
be till Monday next, and that the trial proceed. i 


Mr. EDMUNDS. Mr. President, I move that the counsel have leave 
to examine Evans at any stage when he arrives, and that we go on 
under the order as it stands, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Vermont moves 
8 have leave to examine the witness at any time during 
the trial. 

Mr. CONKLINGd. I suggest that that order onght to be reduced 
to writing. It involves particulars which we ought to consider. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Vermont will re- 
duce his motion to writing. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Will the Senate allow me to say, in that con- 
nection, that we want to examine two or three witnesses, at least we 
expect to do so, after examining Mr. Evans? The whole examination 
of the witnesses after Mr. Evans arrives, on our part, I do not think 
will exceed three hours; but it is impossible for us to know what wit- 
nesses precisely we wish to call until we do examine him, and we 
have no testimony that we can put in until we hear the testimony of 
Mr. Evans, 

Mr. EDMUNDS’S order was reduced to writing and read, as follows: 

Ordered, That the respondent have leave to examine John S. Evans at any stago 
of the proceedings prior to the termination of the argument-in-chief, to any matter 
material to his defense, 


Mr. CONKLING. Mr. President, may I inquire of somebody whether 
that order would give the managers the right to call witnesses in 
reply and the counsel for the respondent the right to examine wit- 
nesses other than John S. Evans? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. It would not without special leave. 

Mr. CONKLING, Debate, I believe, is not in order, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is not. 

Mr. WHYTE. I offer the following as a substitute for the order 
pro by the Senator from Vermont. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The substitute of the Senator from 
Maryland will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 
oar That the Senate sitting in thia trial adjourn until Wednesday, the 19th 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Is that in order as a substitute? 

Mr. CONKLING. It is in order to adjourn. : 

Mr. EDMUNDS. So it is, but it is not in order as a substitute. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Maryland, [Mr. WHYTE. ] 

The order was to; and the Senate sitting for the trial of the 
impeachment adjourned until Wednesday, the 19th instant, 


WEDNESDAY, July 19, 1876. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Legislative and executive business 
will now be suspended and the Senate will proceed to the considera- 
tion of the articles of impeachment exhibited by the House of Repre- 
sentatives against William W. Belknap, late Secretary of War. 

The usual proclamation was made by the Sergeant-at-Arms. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The House of Representatives will 
be notified as usual. 

Messrs. LORD, LYNDE, MCMAHON, JENKS, and LAPHAM, of the man- 
agers on the part of the House of Representatives, appeared and were 
conducted to the seats assigned them. 

The respondent appeared with his counsel, Messrs, Blair, Black, and 


Ca ter. 

3 read the journal of proceedings of the Senate sitting 
on Monday last for the trial of the impeachment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate is now ready to pro- 
ceed with the trial, 
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Mr. CARPENTER. We propose to call John S. Evans. We un- 
derstand he is here. 

Jony S. Evans was called and took the stand. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Mr. President, I desire to say to the managers 
that Mr. John S. Evans is now upon the stand. If they wish to ex- 
amine him as a witness on the part of the prosecution, we make no 
objection to their doing so. If they do not, we give them notice that 
we shall insist on their being held to a proper cross-examination. 

Mr. r MCMAHON. Mr. President, we desire to state to the 
Senate that we shall claim the right to call out on cross-examination 
whatever is legitimate and proper in this case. I think, after having 
waited for nearly a whole week for the witness to come to accommo- 
date the defense, that the Senate will endeavor to expedite matters 
by er to put our questions to the witness upon cross-exam- 
ination with the full privilege of the gentlemen in rebutting to ask 
him to explain all those matters about which we may inquire, which 
will make one examination answer all the purposes of this case 
whereas if we now examine him the gentlemen on their side will 
have aright only to cross-examine him as to what we examined into, 
and then they must put him on the stand, we cross-examine him, and 
so on, making really a double examination, and upon the good sense 
of the Senate on that question werely now. The gentlemen may ex- 
amine Mr. Evans. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Mr. President and Senators, it will be recol- 
lected that the manager stated to the Senate that Mr. Evans was one 
of his most important witnesses. When he closed his case, he closed 
it reserving the right to call Mr. Evans if he should appear at any 
time during the trial. Mr. Evans is now present. We waive all ob- 
jection to his being examined in chief on the part of the Government 
if they wish to examine him. If they do not, we shall insist, as far 
as we can insist, that when they come to the cross-examination they 
shall be restricted to the proper rules of cross-examination. 

Mr. CONKLING. Mr. 8 to avoid misunderstanding and 
save time hereafter I offer the order which I send to the Chair. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

That the managers to examine the witness Evans in chief; or, 


Ordered, proceed 
should they decline to do so, the respondent may proceed to examine the witness in 
chief, with the right of the managers to cross-examine him like any other witness, 


The PRESIDENT pro tem The question is on the order pro- 
posed by the Senator from New York. 

The order was d 10. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The managers will take the witness. 


JoHN S. EVANS sworn and examined. 
By Mr. Manager McManon: 

- Question. Where do you reside now? 

Answer. Fort Sill, Indian Territory. 

Q. Are you the post-trader at that point? 

A. I am not now. I am still there, not having turned over m: 
business. I have been removed and another party has been anaiita, 

Q. Who is your successor ? 

A. Messrs. Rice and Byers, Saint Lonis, Missouri. 

Q. How long have they been there? 

A. They are not there at all. I do not turn over the business until 
the 15th of August. They take possession at that time. 
. Q. That is under an order of the 6th of March last, I believe. How 
long had you been post-trader at Fort Sill prior to your removal? 

A. Since the establishment of the post, in 1869, I think. 

Q: You derived your original appointment from whom! 

A. On the recommendation of the officers I was appointed by the 

er : 


de; A 
Who was he at that time? 
8 General Schofield, r ap d $ 
. Where were you when the law of July, 1870, was passed? 

A. I was at Fort Sill in 1870. 5 

Q. How soon after the law was changed was it that you came to 
Washington City? 

A.I pardon. Iwas not there when the law was changed. I 
came to Washington before the law was changed. ; 

re recommendations did you bring with you for appointment 
under the new law ? à 

A. Every officer of the post, indorsed by the post commander. 
QL. When did you first lay those recommendations before the Sec- 
retary of War? 

A. I do not remember. 

Q. How soon before or after the law passed ? 

A. Icannot remember. The Secretary of War left the city and 
went West a short time after the change of the law, and I do not re- 
member whether I placed these documents before him before his leav- 
ing or after his return. 

95 How long was the Secretary of War gone at that time? 

A. I think some three months; I do not remember exactly, but I 
suppose two or three months, perhaps four. 

Q. Where did you stay in the mean time? 

A. I was here part of the time and among my friends in the East; 
no place in particular. 

Q. Were you expecting the return of the Secretary of War? 

A. I met the Secretary of War. I went to Keokuk while he was 
absent from here. 
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Q. About what time was it you met him at Keokuk? 

A. Iam not able to say. 

Q. Do you remember the month? 

A. I do not. 

Q. What did you go to see him for at Keokuk? 

A. I went to see him in reference to this appointment at Fort Sill. 
we ps that the first occasion you had ever seen the Secretary of 

ar 

A. It was the first time I had ever met him. 

Q. You do not know how soon he saw the paper that you filed with 
the Department ? 

A. Ido not. 

Q. State all the conversation that passed between you and the Sec- 
— of War at Keokuk in regard to this appointment. 

A. It was very brief indeed. I was introduced by Mr. Peck, an ac- 
quaintance of mine and also an acquaintance of General Belknap. 

Q. What did you say to him? 

A. Mr, Peck, if my recollection serves me, told him I was an ap- 
plicant for the appointment at Fort Sill. He said to me that he was 
not attending to any of that business here; he would attend to it 
when he returned to Washington; he was off ona pleasure trip. That 
was about the sum and substance of the conversation. 

Q. About when was that, do you know? 

A. I cannot tell. It was probably after June of that year. 

Q. Do you remember when you got back to Washington City; what 
month it was? 

A. Ido not. I returned East and remained here until his return 
remained partly in New York and partly in Philadelphia. 

Q. Did you explain to him at Keokuk, Iowa, that you were already 
the post- trader and had been there, and explain 

Mr. CARPENTER. Ask him what the conversation was. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON, Just state the whole conversation. 

The Witness. I do not think I made any mention of being an 
applicant here. Mr. Peck 3 that I was an applicant for this 

I donot remember what his remarks were, but they were very 
brief. The Secretary had very few words to say on the subject. 

Q. * Mr. Manager MCMAHON.) Where did you go to from Keokuk 
next 

A. I returned East. 

Q. How soon did pa come back to Washington City? 

A. I do not think I returned here until the return of the Secretary. 

Q. How did you get information of the return of the Secretary ? 

A. Iam not positive; probably through the papers; but I do not 
remember, 

Q. When gn got here state whether you found the Secretary here 
or whether he was not yet home. 

A. That I am not able to say. 

Q. You have no recollection on that point? 

8 12 e ee aed: 1 

. You did meet the Secretary afterw rsonally 

A. I met him afterward. 7 e 

Q. How many times? 

A. But once, 

Q. State who introduced you and where this took place. Give all 
the conversation between you. 

A. My introduction was so slight at Keokuk to the Secretary that 
I did not suppos he would know me. E. W. Rice of this city intro- 
duced me. knew there were a great many applications for these 
positions. I did not suppose the Secretary would know me or re- 
member me, and for that reason I thought it best to get some one. 

Q. Did Rice introduce you personally, or did he see the Secretary 
in advance, or give you a letter? 

4 Be saw the Secre in woe dai 1 T 

. Did any conversation pass between you and the Secretary in t 
presence of General Rice or anybody else? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. State what the conversation was between you and the Secretary 
when you went to see him. 

A. I called upon the Secretary and made myself known to him, and 
he appeared to recognize me when Icamein. I told him I was an 
applicant for this position and that my papers were before him. I do 
not remember at what time I placed my papers before him, but they 
were in his possession at that time. I called his attention to that 
fact. He said they were, and they were in every way satisfactory, 
that is my recollection of his remark, but that he had already e 
the sia aru or had promised it to another party. 

Q. at other party was that? 

A. Afterward I found it was Mr. Marsh. 

Q. Did he mention the name of the party? 

A. I do not recollect that he did at that time. 

Q. How did you discover who the p was? 

A. Through Mr. Belknap, Secretary of War. That was subsequent. 

Q. Now give all the conversations that passed between you and the 
Secretary of War, and all arguments, if any, that you adduced to him 
to give you the nomination. 

Mr. CARPENTER. State all the conversations. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. That is what I want. 

The Witness. The Secretary recognized me as an applicant when 
I introduced myself and told him who I was. He said he remem- 
bered me as having met me at Keokuk. Of course I told him my 
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business, and he said my documents were every way satisfactory, 
but that he had already made the appointment or promised the ap- 
pointment to another party, and that I might possibly be able to 
make some arrangement with that party; he did not know whether 
he wanted to go there particularly or not; that he would be in the 


city and I could see him. That was about the substance of the mat- 
ter. He said that my papers were satisfactory. Itold him how I 
was situated there, that I had a large investment, and what the con- 
sequences would be tome if I did not receive the at gin I 
should have to move my goods off the reservation and my caer 
would be worthless. He said that he thought I could probably make 
some satisfactory arrangement with this party. I do not give this 
as the exact language. 

Q. (By Mr. Manager McManon.) What was the remark he made 
I understood you to state it a while ago—about this party not want- 
ing to go out there ? 

. I am not positive he said that, but that is my recollection, that 
he did not know whether this party would go himself or whether he 
wished to go there or not. 2 

Q. When did he say this party would be in the city? 

A. I will not say positively whether he said that night or not, 
but he asked me where I was stopping. I told him, and on the same 
evening or the following evening—I am not positive as to that—Mr. 
Marsh called upon me. 

Q. You had a conversation with Mr. Marsh that evening about 
this matter. Did you come to any arrangement that evening? 

A. I do not think we came to a positive arrangement. My impres- 
sion is Mr. Marsh wished me to pay him, in the rst place, $20,000 a 
year, saying that he had understood from good authority the post was 
a very valuable one and worth a t deal of money—I give this as 
my recollection—but I would not listen to that. I did not feel in- 
clined to pay $20,000, and told him so, After considerable conversa- 
tion he consented to have me appointed or to take the post in his 
name for $15,000a year. On that basis we separated. I do not think 
Tacceded to that at the time, but when I went to New York the next 
day in the same train with Mr. Marsh I met him and succeeded in 
securing the position from him at the rate of $12,000 a year. 

Q. Was there not a contract drawn up between you? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. [Handing tothe witness the ment between himself and C. P. 
Marsh, heretofore produced in evidence.] Is this the paper that was 
signed by you? 

A. [Examining.] That is my signature attached to that docu- 

t. 


men 

Q. Look at the date of this; October 8, 1870, I believe? 

A. Yes, sir; that is the date. 

Q. Was that agreement executed on the day it bears date? 

A. It was, to the best of my recollection. 

Q. After the agreement was executed, what action did Mr. Marsh 
take, if any, to have you appointed? 

A. It was fully understood that the appointment should be made 
out in my name between Mr. Marsh and myself. 

Mr. CARPENTER. I suppose that is not competent. 

Q. (By Mr. Manager McManon.) Have you the original appoint- 
ment with you? 

A. Ihave not. 

Q. Who has it ? 

A. I think it is here. I think I left it with Mr. CLYMER’S com- 
mittee. 

Mr. CARPENTER (to the managers.) You read it in evidence. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. Yes, we have read it in evidence. (To 
the witness.) Do you remember who drew up that a ent? 

A. I would remember the name of the gentleman if I heard it. It 
was Mr. Marsh’s lawyer. : 

Q. (By Mr. CARPENTER.) Mr. Bartlett, was it not? 

A. Yes; Bartlett. 

Q. (By Mr. Manager McManon.) Did you at 87 time learn from 
the Secretary of War the name of the friend to whom this post had 
been promised ? 

1805 x think he told me that night of our interview that it was Mr. 
arsh. 

Q. Did he state where he lived? 

A. I think he did; New York City. 

Q. When Mr. Marsh came to see you had you had any previous ac- 
quaintance with him or any knowledge of him? 

A. I never had heard of the man before except through the Secre- 
tary of War. 

Q. Were you hunting for him or did he find you? 

A. He came to my hotel where I was stopping. 

Q. Had you informed the Secretary of War of the name of the hotel 
at which gon were stopping! 

A. I think so, 

Q. How many interviews did you ever have with the Secretary of 
War about this post-tradership matter? 

A. One only; that was the first and last that I ever had with him. 

Q. Of course you except from that the Keokuk interview? 

A. Yes, sir. 

. You met but once in Washington City? 
But once on that business. 
Q. When you were introduced at Keokuk state whether the name 


of the post for which you were an applicant was named by your friend 
who introduced you. 

A. That I cannot say. 

Q. State whether, when you came on to Washington City, you 
5 with you your application for this post, signed by the officers, 
or whether it was sent and mailed to you after you had left there. 

A. I brought it on with me. I brought the ore with me. 

Q. How soon did you file them in the War Department? 

A. That I do not remember. As I stated before, I do not remember 
whether it was prior to the departure or after the return of the 
Secretary of War, but I think previous to his leaving the city. 

Q. Go on and state whether under that contract, which we have 
— in evidence, the payments were made; and, if so, how frequently. 

tate if any change was made in the amount, and why; and state how 
much in all you have paid to him. 

A. I have a statement that I can submit here. 

Mr. CARPENTER. That would not vary, I suppose, from Marsh’s 
testimony about the payments. 

Mr. Manager Mc ON. I think not. I want the statement, 
however, substantially. (To the witness.) Look through your state- 
ment and give us the amount you have paid altogether to Mr. Marsh, 
and about the sums, whether quarterly, semi-annually, or how? 

A. I will state that a great many of these remittances were made 
as we could procure exchange. In that country we could not regu- 


larly meet our ment. Our agreement was quarterly in advance. 
I find in September the first payment of $3,000. Then come a great 
many small payments. 


Q. How many times did you pay $3,000 at one time in cash ? 

A. We never at one time paid more than $3,000. 

Q. : understand that; but how regularly did you pay $3,000 at one 
time 

A. There ap here seven items of $3,000. 

Q: For how long a time was the payment of $3,000 made quarterly? 

A. I cannot tell distinctly about that. This matter was taken right 
off my books as the payments were made. I find we frequently made 
payments as we could get exchange. We did not make e e in 
full, because we could not secure exchange. Consequently the books 
show exactly the payments as made. a 

Q. How much did you pay Mr. Marsh altogether? 

A. The sum-total is $42,317.02. 

Q. Up to what date did you make the payment? 

A. September 30, 1875. 

Q. That was the last payment? 

A. The last payment. 

Q. You paid in advance, I understand. 

A. I was paying in advance. 

1 last payment you say was the 30th of September, 1875; how 
mne 

A. An item of $1,575.25. 

Q. That was only the half of the payment; was it not? 

A. Only half. 

Q. When did you send him the other half of that payment? 

A. October 11. 

Q. How much did you send him October 11, 1875? 

A. Fourteen hundred and twenty-one dollars and seventy-five cents, 
making the $3,000, I believe. 

Q. When was this amount that you paid to him, $12,000 per annum, 
reduced and to what was it reduced ? 

A. I cannot tell by this statement. I think the twelve-thousand- 
dollar payment ran for a year and a half, or about that time; but I 
cannot tell exactly. In the statement it is not explained. 

Q. Did you ever see the Secretary of War after you were here in 
October, 18707 

A. Yes, sir; I did. 

Q. Upon how many oceasions ? 

A. I recollect but once. I may have seen him oftener; I recollect 
only once. 

Q. Did any conversation pass between you and him in regard to 
this matter? 

A. Not any whatever; it was on a different subject entirely. 

Q. A different matter? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did the Secretary of War ever address you any letter or any 
communication whatever inquiring into the fact as to whether you 
were paying Mr. Marsh any money? 

A. He never did. I never had a line from him on the subject. 

Q. Did any person claiming to be authorized by him ever make any 
inquiry of you upon that question? 

They did not. 

Q. Why did you continue to pay this money? 

Mr. CARPENTER. He paid it under the contract. 

The Witness. I made a contract to do so to hold my position. 

Q. (By Mr. Manager McManon.) For what purpose did you keep 
paying the money? ` 

A. To hold my position, of course. 

Q. Had Mr. Marsh any capital ever invested in your concern? 

A. He had not. 

Q. This was no portion, then, of the profits of your concern coming 
to him on account of any capital or labor he had invested in it? 

A. Not any; nothing of the kind. 
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Q. 9 7 whom did you receive your appointment; do you re- 
member? That is, did it come directly from the War Department 
or through some person else ? 

A. I think it came through Mr. Marsh. 

Q. State through whom you addressed a communication to the 
Secre of War when you desired any information or any favors? 

A. As I recollect—I may be mistaken about it; I will not be posi- 
tive—they went through Mr, Marsh. 

B ~ you had a copy of your letter of appointment, would it not 
ow 

A. I am at sea in regard to that. 

. When you wanted any favors or held any communication with 
the Secretary of War in to matters at Fort Sill, state whether 
you communicated directly with the Secretary of War or whether 
you communicated through somebody else, 

A. All such communications were addressed through Mr, Marsh, as 
far as I recollect. I never addressed a communication to the Secretary 
of War directly in my life that I recollect. 

Q. You di itto him? 

A. I may be mistaken in regard to that; but thatis my recollection. 

Q. Are your books here, Mr. Evans? 


A. They are. 
Q. Is there any doubt about your having paid this $43,000? 
A. My books are here to be examined. I made the copy from my 


books. It is an exact copy. 

Mr, Manager MCMAHON, (to the counsel for the respondent.) You 
may cross-examine, e YT 

Mr. SARGENT. I should like to know of the managers if they do 
not propose that the witness shall state fully his conversation with 
Marsh at the time the bargain was made by which Marsh was al- 
lowed this payment. If I understand his testimony, the Secretary of 
War stated that he had promised the appointment to Marsh; but as 
Marsh might not wish to go to the Indian Territory, he perhaps could 
make an arrangement with him; and that Marsh called on the wit- 
ness at his hotel. It seems to me it would be interesting, perhaps 
important to the trath, to know what conversations he with 
Marsh at that time in order to know if Marsh at that time stated 
that he had to divide this money with any person as an inducement 
why the payment should be larger than the amount the witness was 
willing to pay. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON, I have no objection to that question, 

Mr. CARPENTER. We do not regard such examinations as quite 
proper; it is a conversation between third persons; but we have no 
objection to make. 

Q. (By Mr. Manager McManon.) Mr. Evans, state the conversation 
that took place between you and Mr. Marsh that preceded the making 
of the agreement and all your conversations from the time you left 
Washington until you finally consummated the ment, that may 
shed any light on this contract. From the time that Marsh saw you 
at the hotel is what the Senator’s question leads to. 

A. Mr. Marsh camo there and sent up his card, I recollect, to my 
room. I received him there, and the matter was broached without 
any delay, so far as I recollect. I stated to him the condition of our 
affairs there at Fort Sill. 

Q. (By Mr, Carpenter.) Tell what you stated to him. 

A. I stated to him that myself and partner had an investment, or 
rather means and stock, amounting probably to $100,000. I think 
that our stock there at that time was full ,000, Whether that 
included our buildings or not I do not recollect, but that is my recol- 
lection. I stated to him that our investment was about $30,000, and 
it would be a great loss to us to be compelled to leave the post. I 
showed considerable anxiety to make some arrangement, I know, with 
Mr. Marsh. My idea is that I offered to make a partnership with him. 
My recollection is that I proposed to go into partnership with him or 
that I was willing to sell out to him; that I made the proposition to 
sell to him or asked him for a proposition to buy. 

Q. That is, to buy your stock and buildings? 

A. Yes, sir; I did not want to submit to a sacrifice. I told him I 
could not pay the amount. As I said before, my recollection is he 
wanted $20,000. I told him that was very exaggerated; that I could 
not pay any such amount, even with the monopoly of the trade; and 
when he submitted the proposition of $15,000 I till expostulated with 
him that I was not able to pay it, that the business did not justify 
it, and I did not think it would be right and just that I should pay 
such an amount. I may have consented to accept his proposition for 
$15,000; I think I did not, however; but there were a great many 
applications for that post and it was a matter of very serious impor- 
tance to me that I should secure it, rather than submit to the sacri- 
fice of being moved off the reservation, as I supposed would be the 
case should another party be appointed. 

Q. (By Mr. Manager McManon.) In that connection you say that 
something was said about the monopoly of trade there. State fully 
what was said on that subject. 

A. When I say monopoly I mean there was to be but one trader. I 
understood there was to be but one trader appointed at any post, 

Q. From whom did you learn that fact? 

A. It was general remark in the city. A la 
the same condition were here, and it was general talk among us, 

Q. What did Mr. Marsh say in regard to this matter as to whether 
there was to be more than one at your post? 


number of men in 


A. My recollection is he said there would be but one appointment 
made. 

Q. That was the understanding? 

A. That was the understanding. There was to be but one appoint- 
ment at the post. As I say, I do not recollect whether I consented to 
oy a $15,000. At all events, Mr. Marsh said he was going to return 
to New York that evening, and I told him I should go there also, which 
Idid. We went over in the same train. The next moming | happened 
to take up an Army paper and noticed that there was to be a removal 
of a portion of the troops from the post. I went to see Mr. Marsh 
during the morning and submitted that to him, and told him there 
was going to be a reduction of the force, and that I was not justitied 
in paying such an amount; and we compromised on $12,000. Whether 
I suggested paying that in place of the $15,000 or whether he sub- 
mitted it, I do not remember. I accepted it, and our contract was 
drawn up on those terms, at the rate of $12,000 a year, payable quar- 
terly in advance. 

Q. Had Mr. Marsh at this time actually the appointment or the 
simple promise of it? 

A. It was my understanding that the appointment had not been 
made out; that the appointment would be made to him if we came 
to an agreement. I understood at that time there had been no ap- 
pointments made under the new law, It was my understanding that 
there had been no appointment made at any post. 

Q. There had then been no appointments as you understood? 

A. That was my understanding at that time. I may be mistaken, 
however, about it. That is my recollection. 

Q. Have you stated all now that passed between you and Marsh? 

A. That is the substance of the interview, so far as I can recollect ; 
I have not used the exact language. The interview with Mr. Marsh 
was probably two hours long. Icannot go into the details of the con- 
versation. 


By Mr. SARGENT: 


Q. Did Marsh in either of those conversations tell what he was 
going to do with the money that he received from you? 

A. He did not. 

Q. Did he state whether he was to divide it with any person? 

A. Not at all. Of course it was understood that it was for him- 


self. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question must be reduced to 

writing. 

Mr. SARGENT. I Tone the reporter has the question. 

Mr, Manager MCMAHON. We are through with the witness for 
the present. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. There is one question which I should like to ask 
the witness. 

The PRESIDENT 2 tempore. The Chair will observe that the 
Senator must reduce his question to writing. The rule requires ques- 
tions by Senators to be reduced to writing. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I know the rule requires it, but I also know that 
the rule has not been kept, and inasmuch as this is the first time I 
have obtruded a question upon the court, I do not know why the ex- 
ception should be made in my case. 

he PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will observe at this time 
that so far as questions have been ps to witnesses by Senators the 
rule in the recollection of the Chair has been observed until this time, 
and the Chair called the attention of the Senator from California, 
who put a question just now without reducing it to writing, to the 
fact that the rule required it to be done. The question having been 
put and it having been reduced to writing, by calling the attention 
of the Senator to the rule the Chair did his duty, Heretofore no ques- 
tions have been put to witnesses, as the Chair recollects, without hav- 
ing been first reduced to writing. Is there objection to the Senator 
from New Jersey asking a question of the witness? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Stand by the rule. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. If there is no objection I should like the re- 
porter to take my question down. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The reporter will take down the 

uestion. 
5 Mr. RANDOLPH. The Aa is this: What amount of goods 
did Mr. Evans sell at Fort Sill during any one year pending this con- 
tract? That is the first question. 

Mr. CARPENTER. The object of that question seems to be to show 
that he made an improvident contract with Marsh and paid him too 
much. I submit that that can have no materiality to this case. If 
the managers trace $500 home to Belknap in the form of a bribe, it 
is just as complete a case as $50,000. If he paid him an unreasonable 
bribe, it is no worse than to pay ten cents. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I am unfortunately placed to argue the ques- 
tion with the connsel—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Debate is not in order. The ques- 
tion will be put. 

Mr. CARPENTER. We object to it. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Lask the opinion of the Senate upon the pro- 
priety of the question. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Shall this question be submitted to 
the witness ? 

The 77515 was determined in the affirmative. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The reporter will read the question. 
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The reporter read the question, as follows: 

Q. What amount of goods did you sell at Fort Sill during any one year, pending 
this contract 

A. This was a military appointment. I was doin 
business there in contracts for supplies. I should like to know 
whether the question ee to my Indian business, military business, 


an extensive 


or contracts, or all combined, or military business alone. 
. RANDOLPH, His business as post-trader. I do not know 
how many kinds of business he was engaged in. 
suggest should be, How 


Mr. CONKLING. Then the question 

much did yon, as post-trader, sell ? 
Mr. LPH. Very well; let the question be put in that way. 

Pac} Witness. That I cannot answer. My business was all com- 
ined. 

Mr. CARPENTER. I should like to suggest to Senators that 
sibly the cross-examination would bring out a great many facts which 
Senators want, and if they will give us leave first to cross-examine 
the witness it might reduce the number of questions Senators might 
wish to put themselves. 

Mr. DOLPH. I have no objection to delaying my question. 


Cross- examined by Mr. CARPENTER : 


Q. Ze Mr. Belknap for the first time at Keokuk, Iowa? 

A. I did. 

Q. You said that yon thought Secretary Belknap was absent from 
Washington in 1870 two or three months, or it might be four. Did 
you mean months or weeks? 

A. Since I made that remark a while ago I think I was very much 
mistaken about the time. N 

Q. It was about three weeks? 

A. Yes, probably it would be that time. I was on East here and 
the whole trip I got in my mind, and I was mistaken. 

Q. You sa eg had no conversation with him whatever at Keokuk 
about Fort Sill? 

A. Only that I mentioned the matter myself. 

Q. You were merely introduced to him 

A. It was in the presence of three or four or half a dozen gentle- 
men. 

Q. You next saw him in Washington? 

A. I next saw him in Washington. 

Q. And you had but one interview with him in regard to this ap- 
pointment ? 

A. One interview only. 

Q. That was in his office in Washington, in the War Department, 
I re Feu 

A. It was at his dwelling-house. 

Q. There you showed him your papers ? 

A. The papers were already in his possession. 

Q. 5 said you thought they had been filed in the Department? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. In that conversation 12 say that he told you he had promised 
it ag} appointed a friend of his to that place, and told you who it 
was 

A. Yes, sir; he did in the course of the conversation. 

Q. Did you not then enter into a conversation with him in regard 
to the stock of goods you had and the value of the buildings you had 
on the premises ? 

A. I did. I laid the whole facts before him. 

Q. Did you not ask him whether some arrangement for a partner- 
ship ean of that kind could not be made between you and 


A. Lasked him whether he thought such an arrangement could be 
made, whether I could dispose of my interest there or form a part- 


9 
Q. Dispose of your interest or form a partnership ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What did he say in reply 7 

A. He said he could not tell whether this 
go to the Territory; that I might possibly 
rangement, 

Q. Did he use any persuasion with you to make an arrangement 
with Marsh ? 

A. Not any whatever. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. Ask what he said. That is not a fair 
question. 

Mr. CARPENTER. It is calculated that way, for if so then fol- 
lows what then did he say. (To the witness.) What did he say to 
you then about msing Mr. Marsh? Did he ask you to see him? 

A. The Secretary of War appeared to have some sympathy for me 
in the matter. He said he thought it was a pretty hard case that I 
should have to leave the reservation, but that the promise already had 
been made, 

Q. By Mr. CARPENTER. Was not all that was said on the part of 
Mr. Belknap secret with a view to help you to get rid of your 
goods to Marsh 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. I think the question ought to be, did he 
say anything to you so and so. I do not object to leading questions 
on cross-examination, but I do not want leading questions in re 
to motives and inferences, I want the facts, and am entitled to have 
them in the proper way. 


tleman would wish to 
able to make some ar- 


Se (3y Mr. CARPENTER.) Did he request you to go and see Mr, 
ars 

A. He did not. Mr. Marsh was not in the city, as I understood. 

Q. Did he request you ever to see him on his behalf? 

A. He did not. 

Q. It was in reply to your asking him whether any arrangement 
for a partnership or for a sale of your stock could be made with this 
mane t he told you this man would be in town and you could see 

im 
A. He said, “I do not know what arrangement you can make; you 
may possibly be able to arrange it,” or, “ I do not know what arrange- 
ment you can make; but this gentleman, Mr. Marsh, will be in the 
city”—whether he said that night or the night following I cannot 
remember—and I could see him. Then I probably asked him where 
I would meet him. I do not say I did. 
Q. Did not Mr. Marsh tell you that he had come down there in con- 
sequence of having seen the Secretary of War and had been told by 
him that he must make some arrangement with you to save you from 
ruin or he would not appoint him? * 
A. I do not recollect what he said in coming there. 
Q. Did he not explain the fact to be that he had come there in con- 
uence of what the Secretary of War had told him? 
That was my understanding. He came over there. 

Q = eee of what the Secretary of War said to him? 
. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Mr. Marsh has sworn that the Secretary of War 
would not appoint him if he did not make some arrangement. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON, Never mind stating what Mr. Marsh 
swore to. That is in the record. 

Q. (By Mr. CARPENTER.) In that conversation which you had 
with Mr. Marsh I suppose you were trying to get as low a price and 
he as high a price as he could for the arrangement, was he not? 

A. I was trying to make the best arrangement I could in my own 
interest. 

Q. He was up to about the same thing in his, was he not? 

A. That was my impression when I got through with him. 

Q. In that conversation did Mr. Marsh say to gn that he had to 
divide anything he got from you with anybody 

esas never breathed anything of the kind; he never intimated it 
at all. 

Q. When did you first ever hear that any such thing had been done? 

A. I never heard it until this matter was brought to Washington, 
It was reported through the Army, I heard it spoken of, that that 
was the impression. 

Q. I mean at what time did you have any knowledge that Marsh 
had paid the money? 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. You did not ask for knowledge, but 
when he first heard of this division; and he is telling you he heard 
it rumored throngh the Army. Do not change bases. 

Mr. CARPENTER. The manager can have me to enforce it as 
often as he pleases. (To the witness.) Did you ever hear it talked 
about in the Army prior to the article in the New York Tribune on 
the subject ? 

A. I do not know that I did. I think that originated it. 

Q. By Mr, CARPENTER.) You think it originated with that article? 

A. I think so. 

Q. What was your business at Fort Sill? 

A. It was general merchandising; Army trade, Indian trade, con- 
tracting with the Government for supplies, 

Q. What was the whole amount of your business at that point 
worth per annum in 18707 

A. I cannot tell. 

Q. Give as near an estimate as you can. 

A. I should suppose, probably, $150,000, 

Q. Do you men profits? 7 Aret 

A. No, sir; I mean our trade; the quantity o sold. It ma 
have exceeded that. 3 5 ee “i 

Q. Of that, how large a proportion was the tradership, the mere 
sales of stock to the soldiers and officers? 

A. Ishould suppose, probably, about one-third, not to exceed $75,000. 
We had one year a large force. There is another little item I should 
mention. We were building a post there, and had a large number of 
citizen employés included in this estimate. I cannot give any idea; I 
suppose it exceeded 850,000. 

. Was it through your position as post-trader there that you were 
enabled to run all these other branches of business ? 

A. I had an Indian license, which would have enabled me to have 
run outside of the military reserve; but it was a great advantage to 
be ote military ere re 5 aula 

. It was a great advantage to you on the m reserve in 
regard to your other business than trader? st 
. Yes, sir; it was. 

Q. Did that enter largely into the sum you agreed to pay Mr. Marsh? 

A. I do not understand you. 

Q. Did that consideration enter into the fixing of the sum with him 
that you were willing to pay to Marsh? 

A. It did. 

Q. It was not merely, then, forthe profits you could make as trader, 
but theadvantages that would result to you in general business there? 

A. That was the idea. I merely wish to state that I never would 
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have consented to have paid any such amount of money as military 
trader alone. My business in that capacity never justified it. 

Q. It was your other business in connection with it that induced 
you to pay so large a sum? 

A. Of course it was. e 
Q. And you never understood from Marsh, in any of the negotia- 
tions with him abont it, that he had to divide a cent of the money 
with any human being? 

A. I never heard anything of the kind intimated. 
= Ss. wie was with you when you called on General Belknap in 

eoKu 

A. Mr. Peck, of the firm of Durfee & Peck, 

Q. How many posts had Durfee & Peck at that time? 

A. My recollection is that they had three posts; probably more. 

Q. They had three posts under the old law, had they? 

A. I do not say under theold law. My impression is they had more 
than that under the old law. Under the new law my impression is 
they had but three. I am not positive about it. 

Q. At the time you called at Keokuk to see General Belknap how 
many posts did that firm have? 

A. I cannot say; my impression is three or four. 

Q. When you subsequently applied to the Secretary of War in 
Washington were you tonennnd a partnership with Mr. Durfee ? 

A. I had at one time contempl a partnership with Mr, Durfee, 
and made my application with his name attached to the application. 

Q. [Handing a paper] Is that a copy of the application you made ? 

A. It is. It was on file here, in the War a, shy The part- 
3 had not been agreed on at that time. It was contemplated, 

owever, 

Q. At eine 0 ae * not understand Mee pakar to say that 
one reason why he could not appoint you was that you were in part- 
nership with Durfee? AA 

A. There is an impression in my mind that he refused to appoint 
Mr. Durfee to any other poson; whether he told me that person- 
ally himself or whether Mr. Marsh told me that, I do not remember. 
I probably stated to Mr. Marsh that this so irer had been made. 

Q. Did not Mr. Belknap tell you distinctly that he would not ap- 
point P ite in connection with Durfee? 

A. I do not recollect that he ever said so distinctly, but I have the 
impression that I was told, probably by the Secretary, that Mr. Dur- 
fee could not have any further appointment. 

Q. Then you say it is your impression that General Belknap did 
tell you that Mr. Durfee could not have or be interested in any more 
ap laye t 

It was either himself or Mr. Marsh; I cannot recollect which. 
Q. I understand you to say that it was the general understanding 
all around that there was to be but one trader at any military post 
under the new law? 
A. That was my understanding. 
Q. What favors did you ever apply for of the Secretary of War 
through Mr. Marsh? 
A. An application was made regarding the limits of the reservation. 
Q. Enlarging the reservation ? 
A. It was understood between Mr. Marsh and myself that the res- 
ervation should be extended. 
Q. ore application was in regard to an enlargement of the reser- 
vation 
A. One was, I think that I communicated to Mr. Marsh regarding 
that matter, that the reservation had not been extended to the limit 
that was unders 
Q. What did you next hear from that application ? 
A. I have no recollection. 
* Q. Let me see if I cannot recall your recollection. Do you not re- 
member that you received a letter from the War Office informing you 
that the recommendation of General al had been adopted enlarg- 
ing the reservation as he recommended 

; I have only an indistinct recollection of it, nothing very defi- 
nite, 

Q. Did you ever hear anything from Mr. Marsh about it? 

A. Ido not remember that. 

Q. Was your letter addressed to Marsh or addressed to the Secre- 
tary of War and sent through Marsh ? 

A. It was addressed to Mr. Marsh. I do not recollect ever having 
addressed a communication to the Secretary of War about it. I do 
not recollect sending any such communication, but very likely I did. 
es) * other application did you ever make to the Secretary of 

ar 

A. There was an application made for the introduction of liquors 
there for the use of the officers at the meres am not positive whether 
that was sent directly or through Mr. whether it went through 
the channels or not. 

Q. ding papers to the witness.] Look at that and it will prob- 
ably refresh your recollection. 

A. [After examining.] That is correct; I remember. 

Q. You addressed that directly to the Secretary of War? 

A. To the Secretary of War. 

Q. What response did you receive to that ? 

A. The permission was granted. 

Q. Was it ted through the regular military channels ? 

A. Through the regular military channels. 


Q. Did you ever ask any other favor as a post-trader? 

A. I do not recollect of any. 

Q. Then the only two you remember was one in regard to this 
ieee searing business and the other in regard to the extension of the 
reservation 

A. That is my recollection. 

Q. Did you ever have any other favor or indulgence of any kind 


from the Secretary of War which was not common to all traders ? 

A. I do not recollect any. 

Q. What was your situation there in regard to protection? Had you 
vn other protection than all post-traders had? 

None other whatever. 

Q. And the only privileges you enjoyed there were those which per- 
tained to your appointment as post-trader ? 

A. As I understood, all orders sent there were sent to all traders 
ta pir aot CUVA, he regular military channels are? 

. Can you desc what the military channels are 

A. From the adjutant of the post up through all the grades of offi- 
cers to the post-commander, to the division commander, and the di- 
Ayre renin bab and then to Washington, to the Adjatant-General 
of the y- 

Q. These applications are seen and read at all these headquarters? 

A. Through all these channels. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. We object to proving by this witness 
or any other that any communication went throngh the r mili- 
tary channels without producing the records to show the indorsements 
on them and that they did so pass. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Mr. President, we offer now a certified copy 
of Mr, Evans's letter asking permission to sell liquor, &c., and all 
the references of it that were made from that post. clear up to the 
Secretary of War, which are the exhibits A, B, C, D, E, and E in the 
documents in my hand, except that we s not ask the Clerk to 
read one map which pepbenty be could not do intelligibly. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Fort SILL, INDIAN TERRITORY, 
November 30, 1 


The Hon. SECRETARY or Wak, 
Washington, D. C. 


Owing to the isolated position of this post and the difficulties attending the ship- 
pne 33 it is eee 3 pogo vet ah ea to J e . 
w and brandy mon as pro paragra; ar Department 
sg ghee mkg l a aves peragre 10 modified that the in 
erefore respect m s0 0 in- 
troduction of these liquors many be allowed in like 99 — to that of alo and wi 
the quantity and disposition being as at present subject to the absolute control an: 
direction of the post-commander. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
JOHN S. EVANS, 
Post-Trader. 


5 A is a description by diagram or map of the Indian Terri- 
ry. 


Exuusr B. 
War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington Oity, October 28, 1871. 
Orders. 


I. On the order of an: ö the commanding offi- 
cer, the post-trader at Fort Sill has au ty to take to that post from points out- 
side the Indian Territory a limited gonan of wines, porter, and ale, provided 
such ee the o ee ee 

II. The post- trader at said post has authority to take to said post not to exceed 
ten gallons of brandy and ten gallons of whisky monthly, to be used only for 
medicinal purposes and sold only on the authority of the post-commander. 


WILLIAM W. BELKNAP, 
Secretary 


of War. 
Exuiuit C. 
- WAR DEPARTMENT, 
Washington City, February 2, 1872. 


Orders, 
The following is hereby substituted for paragraph I of orders dated October 28, 
F 
I. is hereby granted the post- trader at Fort Sill to carry thereto and 
keep on hand for sale to officers such quantity of wines, porter, or other malt, 


liquors as the commanding at the post may deem advisable, to be sold only 
on his approval. 
WM. W. BELKNAP. 
Exum D. 
Wan DEPARTMEST, 
Washington Oity, January 3, 1873. 
Orders. 

h TI of orders dated October 28, 1871, authorizing the post-trader at Fort 
sil Indian Territory, to tako to that post a limited CAS of ipe p ioga whisky 
monthly, to be only for medicinal pu and sold only on the authority 


Seah tag eee is hereby so modified as to permit introduction of 
liquors in the same manner and un OEA e eee eee wee 
aud porter, (vide orders dated February 2, 1872, the quantity and 

to remain subject to the control and direction of the 


Eximurr E. 
HEADQUARTERS, FORT SILL, INDIAN TERRITORY, 
February 17, 1873. 
Mr. J. S. EVANS, 
Post-trader 


Under the provisions of War Dept. orders of January 3rd, 1 


modifying War 
Dept. orders of October 28, 1871, you are hereby authorized to b. 


g to this post 
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the following quantities and kinds of liquors, and to dispose of the same under such 
post-commander may iz: 


rules and restrictions as the 


100 casks ale and porter. 
100 cases im ro laa 


impose, v 


ORE iet ELA. Schofield. 


C. E. NORDSTROM, 
lst Lt. 10th Cavalry, Post Adjutant. 
Exmurr F. 
of indorsement on a of J. 8. Evans & Co., post-traders, for modi- 
fication of par. 2, War ent orders, dated October 23, 1871, regulating ship- 
ment of whisky and brandy. 
(First indorsement.) 
HEADQUARTERS, FORT SILL, INDIAN TERRITORY, 


December 2, 1872. 
In the opinion of the post-commander, it would be better for both trader and pur- 
chante were tin Weeden permitea to fatzodare liquors in quantities larger than is 


nran 
ny socom — th beter eds oo itary in e 


With a vi 
tion of or the honorab 
avle considera © Secretary of TEORGE W. SCHOFIELD, 
: Major 10th Cavalry, Commanding. 


Q. (By Mr. CARPENTER.) Do these papers which have been read 
cover all the indulgences granted to you in regard to the selling of 
liquor? 

je They do. 

4 Every one of them made subject to the control and discretion of 

the post-commander ? 

A. In every case. 

Q. This and the enlargement of the reservation were the only favors 
you ever asked or received! 

A. All that I have any recollection of. 

Mr. CARPENTER. . President, we ask leave to call General 
Townsend at this point for the purpose of identifying some records. 


E. D. TOWNSEND recalled and examined. 
By Mr. CARPENTER: 


Question. . a paper.] Is that the order enlarging the 
reservation at Fort Sill 

Answer. This is the order of the President declaring the reserva- 
tion at Fort Sill on the 29th of January, 1872. It makes the reserva- 
tion contain thirty-six square miles. 

Mr. CARPENTER, e ask the Secretary to read it. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


HEADQUARTERS, 8 OF a — 53 
Fort Leavenworih, Kansas, January 
General Orders No, 2. 


2) 
9 President of the United States, and in accordance with the 
uren Tete ii donignated a Illes 1872, the military reserva- 
tion at Fort Sill, Indian Territory, is desi, 

The initial VV From this point due north two 
(2) miles and eee ee (440) yards, to a point on the northern bound - 
ary line of the reservation; from th t due east three (3) miles to the northeast 
corner; thence due south four (4) miles to the southeast corner; thence due west 
nine (9) miles to the southwest corner; + Gheaaa dab tents teat 14) sallen F tha enti 
west corner; thence due east six (6) miles to the above-mentioned point on the 
Mee nines of E magnetic. The variation of the mag- 

e points of the com mentioned are of the 
netic needle in June, 1871. was 110 22 30” east. 

Monuments of hewn stone with cut letters “U. S. M. R.“ on the one side, and “I 

the reservation; all half 


W miles are marked by 
2 9 contains yuh leg (36) cn cg miles. 
By command of Brigadier-General Poj 
R. WILLIAMS, 
ar) Assistant Adjutant-General. 
E. D. TOWNSEND, 
Adjutant-General. 


Q. (By Mr. CARPENTER.) What paper is that? [Submitting a 


r. 
14 Thisis a copy of a letter dated 5 art airen of 
the Missouri, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, A age Ere addressed 
“to the Adjutant-General of the ig by Gen Pope, command- 
the Department of the Missouri. 

K 1 read the paper entire and all the indorsements on the 

ws The letter is: 
: HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF THE Misso 
Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, August 13, 1571. 
To the ApsuTANT-GENERAL OF THE Anur, 

Washington, D. C.: 
(Through Headquarters Military Division of the Missouri.) 
Sm: In compliance with the instructions of the General of the Army of June 

1868, I have tho honor to transmit herewith accom ying, a map and field-notes 
of the United States military reservation at Fort Sill, In Territory, with a view 


to their being properly declared by the War Department. 
I am, sir, — pests obedient servant, 8 


JN 
Brevet Major-General Commanding. 
[Indorsement.] 


HEADQUARTERS 5 OF THE MISSOURI, 
OFFICE OF THE ind ENGIXEER, 
Leavenworth, Kansas, ——, 187-. 
Description of the United States military reservation at Fort Sill, Indian Terri- 


Q. State the substance of these indorsements without taking time 
to read them in full. 

A. These notes which I commenced to read are the same as those 
read in the general orders, 

Q. State by what officers that is indorsed and recommended, the 
channels through which it came. 

A. It is indorsed first by the assistant adjutant-general, at head- 
quarters Military Division of the Missouri, Chicago, August 22, 1871. 

Q. Who is that? 

A. James B. Fry. 

Q. Sheridau's adjutan 

A. Yes, sir. Next it is 


neral? 
dorsed: 
ADJUTANT-GENERAL'S OFFICE, 
Washington, August 29, 1871. 


berg aos gS ly submitted to the Secretary of War, recommended, and with remark 
khat i VV 
ing this reservation, as it appears to be within the "ndian reserve as act apart by 
treaty of October 21. “1267, with the Kiowas and Comanches. (Statutes at Large, 


olum 582. 
i eal fos ae seared Naat cad 
Q 8 is by yourself. 


Les, sir. 

Q. Now I ask you if you have the paper there giving the consent 
from the Interior Department ? 

A. Thave. 

Q. Read it in that connection. 

A. The first is the letter of the Secretary of War to the honorable 
Secretary of the Interior. 

T DEPARTMENT, 
beg , September 2, 1871. 
letter in relation to and 


8 ort Sill, Indi Terri Pien 
an w 
the Indian 


Inviting 
and description of the military 


partment control this if hether there is 1 
FC 6 
he return of the papers is requested. 
V. respectful, , 
ig way W. W. B., 
Secretary of War. 


Hon. SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 


This is a copy of the original letter. The next is: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, OFFICE OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. O., September 7, 1871. 
: Ihave the honor to acknowledge the receipt, by reference from the 
ication from ton tee P 8 jen roel! AR fed 
papers, o e 0 
. Indian ‘Territory, and inquiring if 
FF purpose 


In reply, I will state that Fort Sill is located 3 set apart Tor the 
Kiowas and Comanches by the second article of the trea’ uded with said In 
dians October 21, 1867. (Statutes at volumes 14, 1 page 582.) 

By the seventh clause of the eleventh article of treaty the Kiowas and 4 
manches “ agree to withdraw all ny ype to the military posts now established in 
the western Territories.” This is the only provision in said treaty regarding mili- 
323 and I am of opinion 5 be no objection to the setting apart 


of the mili reservation in question 
It is proper to state that in accordance with the terms of the treaty concluded 
with the Kiowas, Comanches, and Apaches, October 21, 1867, (Statutes at 


— — 14 and 15, 
. 


589,) the latter became confederated with the former, au 
a permanent on the Kiowa and Comanche reserve. 
pers referred by you are returned herewith. 
ery respectfully, your obedient servant, 
H. R. CLUM, 
Acting Commissioner. 
To the honorable SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 


ae next is a letter to the honorable Secretary of War, e 
t: 


DEPARTMENT 2 Se ISTERI 
Washington, D. C., September 8, 1871. 


Sm: eee os to your communication of a 2d instant, inclosing 
map with accompan R making inquiry as to ation Phas the bonor 
proposed at Fort Sill set apart as a military reservation, I have the honor 
to transmit herewith for an orraa copy of a repent ome the Actin, 
missioner of Indian A n dated the 7th instant, in relation to the wle ta in 
poea views I concur. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
B. R. COWEN, 


To the honorable the SECRETARY OF WAR. 
e was a subsequent communication from the Secretary of War, 


Wan DEPARTMENT, October 11, 1871. 

Hon. SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR: 

Sm: The President having been pleased to set aside for military uses and as a 

forward to you f reservation at Fort Sill, Indian Territory, I have the honor to 

f. ou for compliance therewith his directions that the same be noted in 
E anA A a EE EOT OO 

sa E ed, please return to this Department, together with tho 


Very — your obedient servant, 


W. W. BELKNAP. 
Secretary of iar. 


That letter is acknowledged by the Secretary of the Iuterior: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERI 
Washington, D. C., 13th October, 1871. 
the receipt of your letter of the 11th in- 
of 7th instant, Jetting aside for military 
tory. 


Sm: I have the honor to acknowled 
stant, transmitting the President's o; 
uses the lands at Fort Sill, Indian Terri 


TRIAL OF WILLIAM W. BELKNAP. 


A f letter, and all the accom it, have to-day been sent 
to tive CANTOR of the General dnd Office, for a Piattan ask action. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
C. DELANO, Seoretary. 
Hon. WILLIAM W. BELKNAP, 
Secretary of War. r 
Q. Now return to the paper you were reading and finish the in- 
dorsements on that. You had read yonr own letter and stopped there. 
A. The 1 indorsements are simply office marks showing 
that the paper I hold in my hand is a copy of the original papers sent 
to the Interior Department from the War Department. 
ADJUTANT-GENERAL'S OFFICE, 
Washington, January 20, 1872. 
Official copy for file in the Adjutant-General's Office. 
E. D. TOWNSEND, 
Adjutant-General. 
Then come sundry memoranda of the dates and so on. 
Q. Was not that approved by the Seeretary of War and then by the 
President? 


War 
pproved and respectfall eee e has 
Approved bmi for the action of the President. 

* WM. W. BELKNAP, 
Secretary of War. 


The fourth indorsement : 
EXECUTIVE MAxstox, October 7, 1871. 


The reservation at Fort Sill, Indian Territory, as described in the accompanying 
plat and notes of survey, approved by the Secretary of War, is made for military 
pa and the Secretary of the Interior will cause the same to be noted in the 


Otice to be reserved as a mili 
wii foun v. S. GRANT. 


Q rons completes that document, does it? 
. Yes, sir. 
Mr. CARPENTER. That is all for the present, General. 


Joun S. Evans recalled. 


Cross-examination by Mr. CARPENTER continued : 


Question. I understood you to say that the enlargement of the res- 
ervation, which has just been explained here, and the licenses about 
the sales of liquors were the only favors you ever asked and the only 
ones you ever received as . from the Secretary of War! 

Answer. I have so stated. ` 

Q. When you returned from Washington to your fort who was cbm- 
mander of the post at that time? 

A. General Grierson. 

Q. Did you communicate to him the contract which you had made 
with Marsh? 

A. I did. 
. How soon after your arrival there? 

A. Probably the same day. 

Q. About what time was that? 
I think it was the evening of the same day. 
About what time did you get home? 
Some time early in November. 
Fon Somat it to Grierson in November, 18701 
And all the facts that you knew about it? 

A. All the facts that I knew about it. 

Q. You said that when you came to Washington 7 were intro- 
duced to the Secretary of War. Did you mean that 

A. When I came to Washington I was introduced indirectly 
5585 "id Mr Rice go with he Secretary ? 

. Did Mr, Rice go with you to the of War 

A. He did not. = x 

Q. Did he give you a letter? 

A. No; he saw the Secretary prior to it. 

Q Shef is what you understood from him? 

. Yes, sir. 

Q. But when you went to the War Department you were recognized 
n Belknap as the man he had seen at Keokuk, were you? 

was. 

Q. And you do not know of your own knowledge that anything 
passed between Rice and Belknap about it? 

A. I never heard a word. I never saw them together in my life. 

Q. Since your appointment you have been, you say, the only trader 
at Fort Sill? 

A. The only military trader at Fort Sill. 

Q. Is that post exceptional in that respect or not? 

A. It is not an exception. 

Q. There is but one at any of the posts? 

A. That is my information. 

Q. Have you related all that took place between you and the Sec- 
retary of War in regard to any arrangement to be made between you 
and Marsh ? 

A. I bave. 

Q. Do you know whether the Secretary of War knew that there 


DEPARTMENT, 
15, 1871. 


A. 
Q. 
A. 
Q. 
A. 
Q. 
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was any arrangement made between you and Marsh, or what were 
the terms of the arrangement? 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. Speak only of your own knowledge; 
give no impressions or belief, but simply what facts you know. 

Mr. CARPENTER. That is what [asked him. (To the witness.) 
Did you communicate the fact of having made a contract with Marsh 
to the Secretary of War? 

A. I never spoke to the Secretary of War on the subject. 

Mr. Manager LAPHAM. He says he did not see him; he went 
away without seeing him. 

Mr. CARPENTER. He might have communicated it withont see- 
ing him, in a letter, or in the dark. (To the witness.) You say you 
did not communicate that fact to the Secretary of War? 

AxsIn no way, shape, or form. 

Q. (By Mr. CARPENTER.) After you returned to Fort Sill and after 
that contract made between you and Mr. Marsh, by which you bound 
yourself to pay him sums of money on dates fixed in the contract, did 
yon put up the pa of your at the fort? 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. One moment. Mr. President, that is a 
question that has already been settled, as I understand, by the Sen- 
ate two or three times, and we do not care to go into that matter as 
to whether he put up the prices of his goods. 

Mr. CARPENTER. I do not understand that it has been settled 
at all. We offered certain questions here, we pas to witnesses certain 
8 and I stated that I proposed to follow the questions with 
this proof; and, notwithstanding that statement, it is true the Sen- 
ate excluded the questions; but that does not exclude the offer. It 
might be that the Senate thought the question was an improper one, 
although the offer would be perfectly proper. This is, if I recollect, 
the first time we have distinctly offered to prove the fact, and I now 
offer to prove by this witness that he never put up his prices one 
cent in consequence of that arrangement with Marsh. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. Mr. ident, certainly the memory of 
the gentleman must be at fault, for I think if any one thing was con- 
tested with some warmth and zeal in the trial of this case in chief it 
was this identical proposition whether it made any difference in the 
trial of this case whether by reason of this tribute that Evans was 
paying to Marsh the soldiers or anybody else were charged higher 
prices than they had been before; and if that question was not set- 
tled by this Senate, not only once but twice or three times, then I 
have failed to see entirely the applicability of a decision to a point 


made. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Allow me to interrupt you a moment. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. Certainly. 

Mr. CARPENTER. The question put to the Senate was not would 
the offer made be proper when it should be reached; the only ques- 
tion submitted was shall this interrogatory be put, It is true that 
by way of inducing the Senate to allow the question, I stated the 
proof that I expected to follow it up with; but non constat that the 
question would be proper even if the poof would be proper; and the 
only question submitted to the Senate, and the only one which the 
Senate passed upon was whether the particular interrogatory should 
be answered, not whether this offer of proof would be proper when 
the time came to offer it. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. Undoubtedly, because I never knew be- 
fore that a court of law settled questions in a bunch. 

Mr. CARPENTER. That is the reason they did not settle this. 

Mr. Manager McMAHON. But whenever they settle a particular 
question upon a particular principle, I never knew before that that 
principle which was then established by the court in that particular 
ease did not apply in every subsequent stage of the case when the 
same question arose. I do not understand that a court of law lays 
down rules for all questions that may be offered; but the principle 
that is applicable to the particular question, if a subsequent question 
is the same in substance and involves the identical point, is to be ap- 
plied. Itseems to me it is wasting time to argue it. 


But now let me put a question to the gentleman. I want to hear, 


from him—and I will allow the interruption—upon the materiality 
of this testimony once more. 

Mr. CARPENTER. The fourth article, if I remember the number 
rightly, charges that in consequence of this arrangement between 
Marsh and Evans the soldiers and officers of the Union Army were de- 
frauded and compelled to pay extravagant hnd exorbitant prices. 
Now we offer to show that that is not true. Let the managers strike 
it out of the articles, and we donot care for the proof. If it remains 
in the articles, we offer to disprove it and will prove by this witness 
that he not only did not increase his prices, but that they were abso- 
lutely lower from that time out until he was removed than they had 
ever been before, and not, as he expresses it, the one-tenth of 
one cent was added to the price of goods sold to the soldiers in con- 
sequence of that arrangement. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. Now I think that the argument the gen- 
tleman has made will recall to the Senate at once the fact that this 
question was thoroughly and completely argued not only upon one 
occasion but upon two and probably three different occasions, because 
the honorable gentleman will remember that at one stage of the case 
I alluded to these very words upon which he put so much stress, and 
it seems the honorable gentleman is more troubled about the aggra- 
psn! of this case than about the crime that has been committed or 
charged. 
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Mr. CARPENTER. There is not any crime. 


Mr. Manager MCMAHON. O! I put this illustration, that it was | su 


like charging in an indictment that the act was against the peace and 
dignity o the State in which the particular offense was committed. 
Raising prices on the soldier is not the crime charged against this in- 
dividual, That may be an aggravation, but whether it exists or does 
not exist, the crime is just as absolute and complete, if proven, as it 
would be if it raised the prices ten times on the soldiers. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Then why not concede the fact that it did not 
raise the prices! 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. Simply because the question has been 
settled. The pertinacity with which the tleman undertakes to 
overrule the Senate surprises me, and I think I shall save the time of 
the Senate by insisting that this testimony is not competent, has noth- 
ing to do with the trial of this particular case. It may have some- 
thing to do with some outside or ulterior purpose which either the gen- 
tleman or his client may have in his bosom, but so far as this case is 
concerned, it is imposssble for me to see how it can have any bearing 
whatever. If he were able to prove the fact, as he says, that after 
this tribute of $12,000 was i. upon him he lowered his prices, it is 
a very remarkable fact and one that I should like to see proven in 
some other tribunal for the purpose of ascertaining some new patent 
method for reducing prices. 

I submit this question to you Senators; we have discussed it twice, 
and it having been twice decided, it seems to me the question ought 
to be set at rest. 

Mr. CONKLING. May we hear the question read ? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question will be read by the 
reporter. 

e reporter read the question, as follows: 


F After return to Fort Sill and after that contract made between you 
and Marsh by which bound yourself to pay him sums of money at the dates 
fixed in the contract, did you put up the prices of your goods at the 7 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will put the question to 
the Senate, Shall this 1 be admitted? 

Mr. MORRILL called for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and being taken, resulted—yeas 
26, nays 13; as follows: 


„C r, Cragin, 
pia Merri- 


Key, M Ransom, 
Sharon, Sherman, Spencer, Stevenson, Thurman, and Wallace—33. 
So the 3 was decided in the affirmative. 


Mr. C ENTER. Answer the question. Let it be read. 

The question was read to the witness by the reporter, as follows: 

Q. After your return to Fort Sill and after that contract made between and 
TAAUA DETAN TOE DIONA ange parc: Someries pg ap on the fixed 
in the contract, did you put up the prices of your goods at the t 


A. I did not. 

Q. (By Mr. Carpenter.) Did you continue from that time on to sell 
your goods at the fort at as low a price as you were selling when that 
contract was made or lower. 

A. At the time I was removed from that post I think I can safely 
say I was selling goods 25 sna pa cent. cheaper than I was at the 
time I bad that n e. 

Q. When w: t? 

A. In 1870. 

Q. When was your removal ? 

- A. In the early part of March this year. 

Q. Then all the time you remained post-trader and the contract 
between you and Marsh continued in existence, you were selling 

to the soldiers and officers at a lower rate than you were before 

AT was,’ ‘As my facilities for getting goods into th 
: was. my ies for into the country were 
better, I reduced my prices. MOAN 7 

Q. The day after you returned to Fort Sill I suppose the facilities 
for receiving kosae wete just about the same that they were the day 
you left Fort Sill? 

A. About the same. 

Q. And you did not at that time, in consequence of the Marsh con- 
tract, increase your prices a cent? 

A. I did not. I never increased an article in my establishment one 
cent. A 

Q. How much did yon ever pay to the Secretary of War for this ap- 
pointment ? 

A. I never paid him a cent. 

Q. atid were traders prior to July 15, 1870, at that post besides 

ourse. 
* A. E. H. Durfee and J. C. Dent. 

Q. Where did they reside ? 

A. One of them resided in Leavenworth, Kansas, and the other, I 
think, at Fort Union. 

Q. Neither of them resided at the post ? 

A. Neither one was eyer at the post to my knowledge. 


95 How long have you been acquainted with this post-trading or 
tler business ? 

A. Since 1863 or 1864. 
on Do you know any other posts except that of Fort Sill where the 

er lived away from the post? 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. Speak only from your own knowledge, 
not from information. 

Mr. CARPENTER. That is what I am asking for. 

A. I do not know any others. i 

Q. (By Mr. CARPENTER.) These two traders at Fort Sill you say 
lived away ? 

A. They lived away at that time. 

Q. Did you receive any information from Mr. Belknap in regard to 
the new law? 

A. I never received any information from Mr. Belknap regarding 


the law. 
Q. Were you in partnership with Mr. Durfee when you were a 
pointed by General Belkoap? * 
A. I was not. 


Q. That contemplated partnership was abandoned prior to the 
time when you were in fact appointed? 

A. It was. 

Q. Do A se not recollect that in the conversation with the Secre- 
tary of a he spoke disparagingly of appointing Mr. Durfee, in 
some way 

A. I cannot recollect anythingof that kind; I have only an indis- 
tinct recollection of some remarks having been made to that effect, 
either by the Secretary or by Mr. Marsh. 

Q. Did yon have an interview with the Secretary of War about 
November 1, 1871, in regard to this liquor business, in the War De- 
partment ? 

A. Yes, sir; at the War Department Office, 

Q. Did Mr. Fisher also call 

A. I donot recollect his doing so. Ido not know that he did. 

Q. About what time did you call on the Secretary of War? I will 
state the object of the question. 

Mr. Manager Mc ON. We understand it. . 

Mr. CARPENTER, I was afraid you did not. The witness may 
not, and I will tell him. (To the witness.) There is a letter written 
to you by the Secretary of War on the 2d of November, 1871. Where 
were you on that day? 0 

A. I was in the States. 

Q. (By Mr. CARPENTER.) Not at home? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Did yon call on General Belknap soon after that and before you 
had gone home and received that letter ? 

A. That letter, I think, was forwarded me here from Fort Sill. 

Q; Did you see the Secretary before or after you received that let- 
ter 

A. After I received that letter. 

Q. And did not see him before? 

A. I did not. 

Q. Reflect a little on that subject, and be as particular as you can 
about it. Try to recall when you came here, what date. 

A. I cannot remember. I cannot remember the year really. 

Q. Then how do you know that en did not see the Secretary of 
War soon after the 2d of November 

A. I did not say I did not. I did not mention any date. I say I 
called upon him in reference to that matter, but I cannot-tell the year. 

Q. Have you any means by your books or anything else of telling? 

A. My partner probably would recollect. 

Q. Is he here? 

A. He is, 

Q. What is his name? t 

A. Fisher. I would presume it was in 1872, shortly after the license 
was granted, The documents will show. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. I think they were in 1871. 

Q. (By Mr. CARPENTER.) Can you say whether or not you saw the 
Secretary of War between the Ist and 8th of November, 1871? 

A. I cannot. > 

Q. You cannot say whether you did or not? 

A. I cannot say whether I did or did not see him. 


Re-examined by Mr. Manager MCMAHON : 


Q. I understand you to say that you do remember that the letter 
was sent to you at Fort Sill and returned to yon in the States! 

A. That is my recollection. 

Q. Son after receiving that letter you went to see the Secretary of 
War 

A. I did. 

Q. How long did it take a letter to go to Fort Sill in those days? 

A. I should suppose from ten days to two weeks at that time. 

Q. Yon stated a while ago tliat you did not increase prices on ac- 
count of this contract. 

A. I did; but after that reduced them. 

Q. What improved facilities did you have for the shipment of your 
goods? You have alluded to something; what were they? 

A. The extension of the railroads into the Indian Territory was a 
very considerable agency which reduced the expense of getting goods 
there, besides reducing the risks of shipping. 
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Q. And your rates of transportation were reduced ? 

A. Reduced to probably one-fourth of what they had been before. 

Q. fa cost of transportation is one large item, is it not, in the price 
of 

A very considerable item at that time and is even to this day. 
Q. And it was by reason of the diminished cost of transportation 
that you were not compelled to put up the prices of your goods? 

A. di was the increased trade he gave me by being the sole trader 
att t. 

Q. Dy having the exclusive privilege Now, with your diminished 
cost of transportation, would you not have been able to put the prices 
of your sha iy down if it had not been for this $12,000 a year you had 
to pay to Mr. Marsh? 

Certainly I could have sold my goods, whatever that percentage 
was, that much less on my sales. 

Q. So you really had to make that $12,000 ont of your sales in or- 
der to make the profit that you had been previously making? 

A. I did not change my prices except as the cost of transportation, 
the cost of getting goods in, reduced the cost. 

Q. You could have reduced your prices to the soldiers and emi- 

rok dust as much less as the 812,000, if it had not been for the 
125 


Mr. CARPENTER, Would you? 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. Never mind about that. Would you?” 
is too long back, Brother Carpenter. (To the witness.) When 2 
went to see the Secretary of War the day after General Rice 
been to see him, according to your statement, state whether any con- 
versation passed between you and the Secretary as to the fact of Gen- 
eral Rice having been to see him. 

- Mr. CARPENTER. That I object to. You have examined on that 
int. 

a Manager MCMAHON. This is simply re-examining on what 

you cross-examined about. State your ground of objection. 

Mr. CARPENTER. The objection is that you have been over the 
ground twice. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. I have not been over this ground, but 
the gentleman has been over it. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Go ahead. 

Q. (By Mr. Manager McMauon.) State now whether in that con- 
versation between you and the Secretary of War he in any way al- 
luded to the fact that General Rice had been to see him for you the 
day before. 

. I have no recollection that he did; I do not remember about it. 

Q. Did you employ Mr. Rice as your attorney to go and lay your 
case before the Secretary of War? 

Mr. CARPENTER. That we object to. He has mares | said that 
he does not know that Rice ever saw Belknap or that Belknap ever 
saw Rice; he never saw them together; he knows nothing about it 
except what either Rice or Belknap told him, and he says Belknap 
never told him anything. If they want to know anything about Mr. 
Rice call Mr. Rice. 

Mr. 22 McMAHON. He said he does not know. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair sustains the objection. 


Recross-examined by Mr. CARPENTER: 
Q. Mr. Evans, after you went back to Fort Sill with your appoint- 
ment would you have reduced your prices but for the contract made 
with Marsh? 
Mr. Manager MCMAHON. We object to that. The question is, 
Would you have done so but for something? 
Mr, CARPENTER. Yes; but for this contract with Marsh. 
Mr. Manager MCMAHON. We object. 
Mr. CA Why, Mr. President, they asked this man if he 
could have sold for less if he had not 515 1 Marsh. It hardly 
required a witness to prove that. He could have given away his 
° The question is whether he would have done so; in other 

words, the question is whether his trade with the officers and soldiers 
was at all influenced by the contract he had with Marsh. They asked 
him, “ Could you have sold for less if you had paid less and made the 
same?” That is mathematics. Now, the question is whether he 
would have done so. Mathematics will not settle that; this witness 
can, After they have proved the mathematics of the question I offer 
to prove the fact. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. The question can be submitted to the 


Senate. 
oar PRESIDENT pro tempore. Shall this interrogatory be admit- 


- The question was decided in the negative. 

Mr. CARPENTER. That is all. Now, Mr. President, 9 the 
example of the managers, I offer here in ial corroboration of this 
witness his examination before the committee of the House, in which 
he swore distinctly that he would not have made the change of a 
shilling and that he never would have put prices down until he was 
compelled by the commission of officers that had jurisdiction. 

Mr. Ma McMAHON. This matter is considered to be ruled 
out under the decision already made, I take it. If the Senate will 
not let him swear to it here in open court, they certainly will not al- 
low you to corroborate him in that way. 

Mr. CARPENTER. That is not the point at all. They have called 
the witness. This case is a great deal stronger than it was four days 


ago. They called a witness, Mr. Marsh, examined him, and then 
offered the evidence he had given before the committee in corrobora- 
tion of his statement here. That struck me as being peculiar; but 
the Senate admitted it. The prosecution has now called another 
witness and examined him, and I propose to introduce his testimony 
before the same committee. I could introduce it for the p of 
contradicting him—that would be proper enough—but I want to fol- 
low the shade of the managers. I do not consent in any case 
which I try that the opposite counsel shall be more irregular than I 
am, and following eee in their wake I offer this testimony to 
corroborate the testimony of the witness on the stand. j 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. Mr. President, as to the opposite coun: 
sel in any case being more irregular than the gentleman, he can always 
rest easy and assured in his position upon that question. I know 
nobody who can ever compete with him in that particular regard. 
But now to the point: I do not know whether to say that I am sur- 
prised at the position of the honorable gentleman in undertaking to 
claim that there is a parallel between the conduct of the managers 
in offering Mr. ’s testimony and his present offer in to 
this particular matter. I scarcely am able to think that the honor- 
able gentleman is really in earnest about the proposition, for I have 
too high a regard for his intelligence as a lawyer and his respect for 
the intelligent men before whom he is trying this case. We offered 
Mr. Marsh’s testimony simply for the purpose of drawing a conclusion 
from the action of the Secretary of War when it was read to him. 
That was all; not to corroborate Marsh, not to contradict Marsh, and 
it was expressly ruled in by the Senate upon that ground. 

Mr, CARPENTER. The manager forgets his own statement. 

Mr. Manager JENKS. Here it is, on page 190 of the RECORD. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. I need not waste any time on a question 
like that before a Senate com a majority of them, of lawyers; 
but the point now on which I desire the honorable gentleman’s at- 
tention because he amazes me. He is not permitted to prove by this 
witness that he would not have decreased his prices but for this con- 
tract. The Senate by a unanimons vote says he shall not put that 
question. Then, for the purpose of corroborating the witness as he 
says, he offers to put in evidence a statement to the same effect that 
he wanted to prove now and which the Senate would not allow him 
to prove. Never before in all the extended practice that I may have 
had in a western town did I hear of 5 your own witness. 
If you claim anything from him, I have heard of impeaching him by 
showing that he made a different statement; but I never heard af cor- 
roborating him by showing that he made the same statement on a 
different occasion; because, if he has made the same statement, what 
is the use of corroborating him by his oath on another occasion? He 
is in the court. We have not impeached him. There is no question 
of impeaching or of corroboration. I must say, with all due defer- 
ence to the gentleman, that I think he has lost his bearings in the 
books of evidence on this question. 

Mr. CARPENTER. I should not wonder if I had, for I have been 
reading the arguments of the managers too much. When the ques- 
tion was put to the manager why he claimed to put in that testimony 

iven in another forum, where there was no cross-examination or any- 
fhing of the kind, and whether it was to corroborate the witness or 
not, the manager answered in this way: : 

Mr. Manager McManon. Mr. President, the question pnt to the man is as 
follows: “Is it the object of the present inquiry to corroborate or discredit the tes- 
timony of Marsh.” In the first place, I will answer in detail that it is to corroborate 
Mr. in just this far, not as evidence of ~ facts stated therein, but when 
the charge was made by Marsh the Secretary of War by his conduct admitted the 
truthfulness of it. 


So far it was designed to corroborate Mr. Marsh. The precise ex- 
tent of corroboration that we shall get oùt of this evidence I do not 
pretend to state, because it is forthe court to weigh the evidence and 
only for me to offer it. But the manager says he offered that other 
statement in corroboration so far; that is, so far as it could corrob- 
orate. Lask nothing more for this. I offer it in good faith as within 
the ruling of this court in partial corroboration of the testimony of 
the witness. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. The Senate may decide. We have no 
answer to make. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is, Shall this evidence 
be admitted? 

The question was decided in the negative. 

Mr. WRIGHT. I wish to put a question to the witness Evans: 
When you left the Secretary of War, after you met him at his hou 
and just before you made the contract with Marsh, it was EENE 
that Marsh had been promises or had received the appoinment. Then 
you say you arranged with Marsh that you were to receive the ap- 
pointment. Now, was it understood between you and Marsh that he 
was to advise the Secretary of the change? If not, how was the Sec- 
retary of War advised of this change, and did you have anything to 

do with letting him know of such change? l 

The Witness. It was my e that no appointment had 
been made out, but that the appointment had been promised or made 
verbally but had not been made out formally, and that the appoint- 
ment would be made to me originally. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. The Secretary had better read the ques- 
tion to him. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Let the question be read. 
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The reporter read the question of Mr. WRIGHT. 

The Witness. I had no intercourse with the Secretary of War 
regarding this matter at all, after I met him that night. My recol- 
lection, as I stated, was that he told me that he had either promised 
Mr. Marsh or given him the appointment. 

Mr. Manager LAPHAM. The question was, how the Secretary was 
informed that you were to be appointed instead of Marsh. 

The Witness. I say that I know nothing about it at all. 


By Mr. CARPENTER: 

Q. When yon left the Secretary of War you were talking abont 
either selling your property there to Marsh or making a partnership 
with him, were you not? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you ever see the letter that Mr. Marsh wrote to Mr. Belknap 
asking him to give the appointment to you, as it would be more con- 
venient to have it managed in your name? 

A. I never saw it. 

Mr. WINDOM. Mr. President, I ask that the trial be suspended at 
some time most convenient to the court that I may make a report from 
the committee of conference on the sundry civil bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tem; If there be no objection proceed- 
ings will be suspended for that purpose. 

ter some time spent in legislative session, the Senate resumed 
the trial of the impeachment of William W. Belknap. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate will resume its session 
for the trial of the impeachment of William W. Belknap. 

Jony S. Evans recalled and examined. 


By Mr. CARPENTER: 

Question. I understood from you in the Hall afew minutes ago that 
there was one particular thing in which you thought your testimony 
was misapprehended. You can make any explanation about it you 
please without objection, I presume? 

Answer. My impression on thinking the matter over as to the com- 
munication about the liquor business is that I received a telegraphic 
dispatch from my forwarding agent at the end of the railroad. In- 
stead of waiting for the letter which was subsequently forwarded, 


I received a tel from the agent. 
Q. Upon that did you see the Secretary of War? 
A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Manager McManon: 


Q. How was your recollection refreshed on this question ? 
A. On thinking the matter over myself. 


H. T. CROsnx recalled and examined. 
By Mr. CARPENTER: 


Question. Do you recollect a call made by the House of Represent- 
atives on any of its committees for a list of post-traders, &c. f. 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
Q. About what time was it? 
ane was some time in February, the latter part of February, I 
in : 
Q. February of this year? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Was such a report made by the War Department? 
A. It was. 
you with you or can you produce the list that was sent 
that call? 
A. No, sir; I cannot. 
Q. Can you produce the letters that were sent with the list ? 
Mr. Manager MCMAHON. Letters to whom? 
Mr. C ER. To the committee or to the Speaker, as the case 


may be. 

* The Witness. [Producing a paper. ] Thisis the call of the Honse. 
Mr. CARPE R. Hand it to the tary, and let it be read. 
The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Forty-fourth Congress, first session. 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED Sta’ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, February 


On motion of Mr. CLYMER, 

Nesolted, That the De cE Wae ay ested to inform this House of the 
names, residence, and date pointment of the several post-traders of the sev- 
eral trading establishments and the ps at which each one is trading; and also 
what changes, if any. in the price o wares, and merchan or supplies 
of any sort and description whatever, as fixed by the post or other council of 
administration, has been made, and by what authority. 


Attest: 
GEORGE M. ADAMS, Clerk. 


Q. (By Mr. CARPENTER.) Produce e you have, office let- 
i or copies, to the committee or the House in obedience to that 
call. z 

A. [Producing paper.] Here is a press copy of the reply of the Sec- 


16, 1876. 


retary of War, ngno by General Belknap, dated February 23. 
Mr. CARPENTER. Pass it to the Clerk and let it be read. 
The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


The Secretary of War has the honor to transmit to the House of Representatives, 
in compliance with the resolution of the House dated the 16th instant, the names 
of * rt post-traders, residence, date of appointment, and place at which cach 
one g 


In reply to that portion of the resolution calling for information as to “ what 
changes, if any, in the price of goods, wares, and merchandise, or supplies of any 
sort and description whatever, as fixed by the post or other council of administra- 
tion, has been made, and by what authority,” the Secretary of War has the honor 
to report that councils of administration were authorized to establish the rates and 

rices at which post-traders’ goods should be sold, by paragraph 1 of circular 
fom this Department dated March 25, 1572, as follows: 


Circular. ] 
Wan Dep. 


A ARTMENT, 
Washington City, March 25, 1872. 

I. The council of administration at a post where there is a ‘trader will from 
time to time examine the post- trader's goods and invoices or bills of sale; and will, 
subject to the approval of the post-commander, establish the rates and prices (which 
should be fair and reasonable) at which the goods shall be sold. A copy of the list 
thus established will be kept posted in the trader’s store. Should the post-trader 
feel himself aggrieved by the action of the council of administration, he may appeal 
therefrom through the post-commander to the War ent. 

IL. In determining the rate of profit to be allowed, the council will consider not 
only the prime cost, freight, and other charges, but also the fact that while the 
trader pays no tax or con’ tion of any kind to the fund for bis exclusive 
ee e he bas no lien on the soldier's pay, and is without tho security in this 
meer tag ey bg by the sutlers of the Army. 

III. Post-traders will actually on the business themselves, and will habitu- 
oe at the station to which they are appointed. They will not farm out, 
sublet, transfer, or sell or assign the business to others. 

IV. In case there shall be at this time any post-trader who is a non-resident of 
od po to which he has been appointed, he will be allowed ninety days from the 

t hereof at his station to comply with this circular or vacate his appointment. 

Wi Sack cemanindons are hereby directed to report to the War Department any 
failure on the part of traders to fulfill the requirements of this circular. 

VI. The provisions of the circular from the Adjutant-General’s Office of June 7, 
Tm uacat ener Wer te 

y ar: 
E. D. TOWNSEND, 
Adjutant- General. 


This h was republished in paragraph 6 of circular from this Depart- 
nt, ition z 


dat 7, 1875. 

270 council of 3 was a ited October 30, 1874, to andit the accounts 
of the post-treasurer at Fort Randall, Dakota Territory, and to transact such other 
business as may be properly brought before it. In their verre dated November 
1, 1874, the council submitted a list of the prices at which the goods of the post- 
trader should be sold. On the 23d of December, 1874, the post-commander re-as- 
sembled the council of administration “for the purpose of receiving any commu- 
nication the 8 may desire to present in relation to the tariff on his goods 
agreed upon by said council.” 

Mr. CARPENTER. The rest of the letter need not to be read. It 
is immaterial to this case. We only present it to show that a response 
was made. 

The Witness. Here is another letter from Mr. CLYMER, dated Feb- 
ruary 14, 1876. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Let that be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

* or cag mani a PRY 
To the SECRETARY OF Wan: gum TINAR 


Drar Sin: I am directed by the Committee on Expenditures in the War Depart- 
ment to make inquiry of you whether during your term of office any letters, state- 
annoy os communications bave been received by the Department or yourself 
as its , from any person or persons, or any officer or officers of the Army, urg- 
ing, suggesting, or advising the abolishment of sutlerships in the Army, or edison 
or protesting against the subletting of ely ted . in the same, and if so, to fur- 
nish the committee with copies of all the correspondence relating to the pi 
topics. I am also directed to request you to furnish the committee with a ist of 
the names and residence of all persons who at any time have received from yon 
license as traders and the name of the se posts for which they may have 
received Lone eanan Via foa date er By complying me the several 

nests committee you greatly o yours, very truly, 
ss HIESTER CLYMER. 


Mr. CARPENTER. Now give us the reply to it. 
The Witness. I have a press copy which I will submit. 
The Chief Clerk read as follows: 
FEBRUARY 28, 1876. 
Sir: Referring to my letter of the 19th instant in reply to yours of the 18th in- 
pated tne AANTAS El rni, dated tus Mies fastens. he TIY 00 poor DAL eae 
the abolishment of sutlerships and the subletting of ee, K ? ri 
with trans- 


The accom ng the report of the Adjutant-Generalare 
mitted, also a list pegha of all persons w 


Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
orl ys WM. W. BELKNAP, 


Hon. HIESTER CLYMER, TE 
Ohairman of Committeson Expenditures of * — p 
ouse 


Q. (By Mr. CARPENTER.) Can you state what that list in reply to 
this showed in re; to Fort Sill? 
A. Itshowed what this book of records shows. 


[Producing a book.] 

Q. Is that a book of records kept in the Office ? 

A. A book of records in the Adjutant-General’s Office. 

Q. Turn to it and read what it shows about Fort Sill? 

A. E The heading is “Fort Sill, Indian Territory,“ 
and then the entries in the several columns are, name, John S. Evans; 
date of appointment, October 10, 1870; Secretary of War, or by whom 
appolited, W. W. Belknap; when and where sent, October, 11, 1870, 
care of C. P. Marsh, esq., 51 West Thirty-fifth street, New York City; 
3 November 10, 1870, letter to commanding officer, Oc- 
tober 11, 1870. 

Q. Those are the entries upon the book of records, from which the 
statement made to the House was made out? 
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A. The report of the Adjutant-General was made up from that. 

Q. Is that an official book of the War Department ? 

A. This is the regular book of records of post-traderships in the 
War Department. 

Q. Kept in what Office f : 

A Keptin the Adjutant-General’s Office, of appointments of post- 
traders. 

Q. You spoke the other day of a letter which was sent from C. P. 
Marsh to Mr. Belknap requesting that the appointment at Fort Sill 
be made out in the name of Evans? 

A. Yes, sir, 

Q. Do you recollect that letter? If so, what did you do with it 
and why did you do what you did with it? 

A. I received that letter, as I receive many others on the subject of 
post-traders, and I communicated when the appointment was made 
out. The information that was desired was this, or the directions on 
it were these: that Mr. Marsh desired the appointment of trader at 
Fort Sill to be made in the name of John S. Evans and sent to him 
at a certain address at New York. When the appointment was made 
out—I think I made it out myself entered that address on the ap- 
pointment, from which it was copied into that book. 

Q. Copied in the book which you have just presented here ? 

A. Yes, sir; which I have just read from. 

Q. What did you do with the letter? 

A. The letter I placed among the ordinary letters which I consid- 
ered of a private or personal c ter, and there it staid until the 
resignation of General Belknap. It was undisturbed there until that 
time. 

: Q. = Mr. Belknap give any direction to you where to put that 
etter 

A. I think he gave no special direction about it; I have no recol- 
lection of any. 

Q. How long was it before Belknap knew where you had pnt it, if 
you know? 

A. I do not know that he knew it was there at all. 

Q. Who got up that system of keeping indexes and letters there? 

A. I kept that book myself, because I wanted to facilitate my mem- 
ory in recollecting the matters I was to do for him. 

Q. Was there anything about that letter which you discovered, or 
whicb you discovered from the manner of direction of Mr. Belknap, 
that oe ogee any secrecy whatever? 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. Nevermind that. We have had enough 
of your opinions about that, Mr. Crosby. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Is the question objected to? 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. Yes, sir; the letter speaks for itself. 

Mr. CARPENTER. I was not asking about what the letter said. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. We do not want his opinion on the 
matter. 

Q. (By Mr. CARPENTER.) Did you think there was anything about 
that letter which required it to be smuggled ? 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. I object to the question. I donot care 
what he thought about it. We want to know what he did about it, 
and then we can judge what he thought about it. The factis he did 
smuggle it, and that is enough. 

Mr. CARPENTER, The fact is he did not smuggle it. 

i The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The manager objects to the ques- 
ion. 

Q. (By Mr. CARPENTER.) Was there anything in the disposition 
of that letter peculiar on your part? j 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. I object to that question, 

Mr. CARPENTER. LI insist on it. If he smuggled it as you say he 
did, let us prove it. 

Manager MCMAHON. Mr. President and Senators, I think we 
have had enough so far as this witness is concerned of an attempt to 
exculpate the defendant by his opinions. How far his testimony in 
regard to acts may tend to exculpate the defendant is a question 
which we shall probably consider in the proper progress of this case; 
but what this witness may think is not admissible. Whether there 
was anything peouliss in it isa question of simply this witness's opin- 
ion, and I that there is nothing expert in regard to his testi- 
mony, nothing difficult for him to lay open before the Senate different 
from what Senators are able themselves upon an investigation of the 
facts to determine for themselves as members of the court and mem- 
bers of the jury that are to try the defendant. The question “ Was 
there anything peculiar that you did with this letter?” is not a proper 
question. It is, what did you do with the letter; where did you put 
it; by whose direction did you put it there; with whose knowledge 
or consent did you put it there? That is all. If there was anything 
peculiar in that matter, that is a question for this court to determine, 
and not for the witness to undertake to swear to for the purpose of 
exculpating the defendant. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Mr. President, the manager asserts here that 
this letter was smuggled by this witness. I now ask him the ques- 
tion, was there anything ee! in your 5 of that letter ? 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON, Why did I say that it was smuggled ? 
Because upon the day of his resignation—— 

Mr. CARPENTER. Never mind arguing it. 

Ber Manager MCMAHON, Youasked me the question and I wanted 
answer. 

Mr. CARPENTER. No, I did not ask you anything. 


Mr. Manager McMAHON. I will ask to state it. On the day of 
the resignation this letter is by this man Crosby, the witness, taken 
ont and delivered, as he testified on one occasion, separately to the 
Secretary of War at the time the charges were made in relation to 
this particular matter. I call that smuggling. 

Tbe PRESIDENT pro tempore. The reporter will read the ques- 
tion and the Chair will submit it to the Senate. 

The question was read by the reporter, as follows: 


Q. Was there anything peculiar in your disposition of that letter? 


= e pro tempore. Shall the interrogatory be ad- 
mitt 

The question was decided in the negative. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I should like to ask the witness, or request coun- 
sel to ask the witness—the reporter can take it down—whether there 
was anything in his treatment of that letter out of the ordinary 
course of business. 

Mr. CARPENTER. That is what I meant by the (gems I put. 

The Witness. I treated that letter precisely as I treated every 
other letter which is found in that package. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. The Senator's question is not being an- 
swered. Let it be read to the witness. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The reporter will read the ques- 
tion, 

i The question of Mr. EDMUNDS was read by the reporter, as fol- 
OWS: 

9. Was there anything in your treatment of that letter out of the ordinary course 

of business “ 


A. I think not, certainly not at the beginning nor during the whole 

3 when it was there in the package, which was about four years. 
t remained perfectly undisturbed during that time along with the 

rest of the file of these personal letters. Subsequently I testitied here 
that I went and looked at that letter once about the time of General 
Belknap’s resignation. My recollection is not clear whether I gave 
that letter to fim singly or with the package. I have been disputed 
so much with by others with whom I have consulted about my recol- 
lection that I do not like to be positive about that, One of the gen- 
tlemen in the office thinks I gave it with the package, that I put it 
back in the package—— 

Mr. Manager LAPHAM. We object to that. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. That other person can be examined 
when he comes. 

The Witxgss. I recollect nothing out of the ordinary course with it. 


By Mr. CARPENTER. 

Q. You say it remained on file there forfour years. Didit remain on 
file after the information contained in that book of records had been 
sent to the House of Representatives ? 

A. It was there at that time. 

Q. And the report which was sent to the House of Representatives 
showed what the letter requested, that the appointment was sent 
through Marsh, did it not? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That Marsh had requested it? 

cons Yes, sir. All the information was on the public files, in other 
words. 

Q. Whatis your best present recollection whether you passed that 
. oyar to Belknap distinct from the others, or with them in the 
package 

A. It is very difficult for me to remember that distinctly. 

Q. When did you pass over this 8 of letters? 

A. I think it was a very short time, within a day or two, after his 
resignation. It may have been the same day; the next day, or the 
day after. It was very near then. My recollection is not very dis- 
tinct. 

Q. Who had charge of those letters all that time ? 

A. After I ceased to be General Belknap’s clerk in the same room 
with him, that record ceased also, and the letters that were remain- 
ing in the pigeon-holes I put together in a package and placed in the 
next room in the bottom of a large closet there. 

Q. Was there any direction from General Belknap what to do with 
those letters officially? 

A. Ido not think he knew where they were. 


Cross-examined by Mr. Manager MCMAHON: 


Q. This book that you have produced to-day is not one of the books 
that you had here the other day? 

A. No, sir. 

z This is a book which is produced for the first time to-day, is it 
not 

A. The first time. 

Q. This is what you call the official book? 

A. That is the official record of the Adjutant-General’s Office, 

Q. That you have brought in? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The book that you had the other Sey thet we looked at was a 
book that you had kept, not as an official k but as a sort of pri- 
vate book? 

A. No, sir; it was a sort of official book; it was a memorandum 
reference book. All commissions of officers are entered at large. 
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These appointments were not in the Adjutant-General’s Office, but 

were entered in that form. Copies of records of all commissions, ap- 

intments of that sort are regularly kept. This was a memorandum 

k in the Secretary’s office, so that we should not have to be 
sending up and down stairs continually. 


Q. The letter of October 8, 1870, requesting the appointment to 
be made ont in the name of Evans is not found in the Adjutant-Gen- 
arg eer ; there is no reference to it there, is there? 

0, sir, 

Q. None whatever ? 

A. I believe not; I do not know. 

Q. Was there any reference to it inthe book you had here the other 
oY. 1 00 you kept in the War ent? 

0. 
Q. Where was there any reference to this letter to be found? 
A. In the personal books which I kept of the Secretary of War. 

Q. You have said that this letter was on the file. When you say 
“file,” do you not mean that it was among the letters that were kept 
in the Secretary of War's office, among what you called his private, 
semi-offleial papers! 

A. That letter was always where I have stated it to have been; al- 
ways in the Secretary’s office. 

- Q. But was it not among papers that were open only to you as his 
chief clerk or his private secretary ? 

A. I cannot say that; they were in open pigeon-holes. 

Q. But did anybody have the et to go in there and call for that 
correspondence and investigate it * 
A. 1 do not think they had. 

Mr. CARPENTER. That is matter of opinion, what you are op- 


posed to. 
Mr. Man McMAHON. No; this is routine of the office. 

Mr. CARPENTER. His opinion about routine. 

Q. (By Mr. Manager McManon.) When you say this letter was on 
gy) ic files, do you not mean—— 

e W „ I did not say that it was on the public files. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. You may not have meant to say it; but 
you did say it, 

The Witness. I beg your pardon, I did not say it. 

Q. There is no reference to this letter on any book now except on 
this private, semi-oflicial letter-book of yours 

A. That is all. À 

Q. How are you able, after the lapse of six years, to call to mind 
anything about what you did with this particular letter? What fixes 
it in your mind? 

A. There are two or three things that fix that in my mind. 

Q. Let us have them all. 

A. One is the index-book, which I kept myself. The next is the 

fact 7 finding it among the files, 
on. 


Q. Have you any recollection whatever of the receipt of this letter 
independently of seeing these memoranda on the book, any independ- 
ent recollection. 
or Certainly I cannot undertake to remember the receipt of that 

tter: 

Q. Have you any recollection of ever having seen it except that 
you saw some marks on the back of it in your handwriting? 

Pon I had forgotten it entirely, if it were not that I found it on the 
Q. Now that you have found it upon the files, what do you remem- 
ber about its receipt? What distinct recollection have you now about 
anything that occurred at the time you received it? 

I have not any ve distinct recollection, 

Q. Do you know whether you handed it to General Belknap or not? 

A. I do not know whether I handed it to him. 

Q. Would you, as his chief clerk, have taken the n of 
makin s the pecans to Mr. Evans without consulting him 
upon t letter 

A. Certainly not. I took his directions about all appointments. 

Q. Then you must have shown that letter to him. 

Mr. CARPENTER. We concede that he did, and that Belknap saw 
it; that he put it away where such letters belon and that it re- 
maoa there for four years, and that it was found there when it was 
wanted, 

Q. (By Mr. Manager McManon.) You have no recollection as to 
whether you received this letter or not? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. All you know is that it passed through your hands from the in- 
dorsements on the back? 

A. I ize my handwriting on it. 

Q. Did you not testify the other day that whether letters went upon 
-official files or semi-official files would depend on the opinion of the 
man who received the letter, and the instruction that he would give 
you at the time he delivered it to you? 

A. Generally speaking, I should say that. 

Q. Have you any recollection of this letter distinct from that? 

A. I have not. 

Q. Then, if you put this letter on the semi-official files, must it not 


* have been from the direction of General Belknap? 


A. No; it might have been from my own judgment. 

Q. I do not want what it might have been. You have no recol- 
lection about it? 

A. I have no distinct recollection whether it was by his order or my 
own judgment. - ‘ 

Q. It was a matter that purely concerned the public business, did 
it not, the making out of an appointment for post-trader ? 

Mr. CARPENTER. That is matter of opinion again. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. This is simply the basis of a proper 
question. 

Mr. CARPENTER. You cannot put an improper question as the 
basis of another. : 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. Ihave the right to cross-examine him 
in this way. (To the witness.) Was not this an official letter? 

A. I never r ed it so. e 

Q. (By Mr. McManon.) Why not? 

A. use it was of a personal character to General Belknap. 

Q. Was it not a request to General Belknap to make out an appoint- 
ment for a post-trader in the name of John 8. Evans? Do yon call 
that a personal letter? 

A. Isay so of it. 

Q. Was it personal, then, because of the relations existing be- 
tween Mr. Marsh, Mr. Evans, and the Secretary of War? 

A. Ido not know of those relations you speak of. 

Q. Then this letter you treated just as you would treat any ordi- 
nary letter of that character, you think, unless directed by the Sec- 
retary of War to do otherwise? 

A. I have no recollection of that at the time, as I told you; but it 
must have happened that that came in such shape to me by its en- 
velope, &c.—it looks like a note—that I rded it as a private note. 

Q. How are you able to say that the retary of War may not 
have ordered you to put it on the semi-official file? 

A. I told you that I could not say that. 

Q. You do not say it? 

A. I do not say it. 

Q. Have you any recollection about it at all? 

A. I have not. 

Q. Is it not all mere guess-work ? 

A. I have not been guessing at anything. 


Re-examined by Mr. CARPENTER: 


Q. Look at the letter and then look at the official book, and say what 
solid information there is in the letter that is not on that book. 

A. I cannot discover any. 

Q. Then, sofaras you can judge abont it, ean sti that there is 
important in that letter was put upon the official book ? 

Mr. Manager LAPHAM. I object to that. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. I want all there is about John 8. Evans 


The Witness. The entries are: Fort Sill, Indian Territory ; name, 
John S. Evans; date of appointment, October 10, 1870; Secretary of 
War, or by whom appointed, W. W. Belkna . when and where sent, 
October 11, 1870, care C. P. Marsh, esq., 51 West Thirty-fifth street, 
New York City; acknowledged November 10, 1870; letter sent to 
commanding-officer, October 11, 1870. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. Read all the rest that is there. We 
want the whole entry under that heading. 

A. I do not understand these entries very well. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON, Never mind, give us what they say, and 
we will try to make them out. 

A. Then under the column “remarks” is “ see 434, A. C. P. Com- 
plaints about exorbitant prices. Revoked March 6, 1876.“ These are 
not in order. “Evans can remain until his successor is ready to fur- 
nish supplies, and in the mean time to sell at prices to be established 
by the council of administration.” This was subsequent to the 
opening of this trial. ? 

Mr. ager MCMAHON. Just read the entries. 

Mr. C ENTER. Continue them right through. 

The Wrrxnss. Letter to commanding officer at Fort Sill, April 
5, 1875, stating Secretary of War desires post council to recommend 
another man. 

“Post council recommends Messrs. Rice & Byers, of Saint Louis, 2407 
A. P. C., 76, to Secretary of War, May 11, 1876.” 


By Mr. Manager MCMAHON: 

Q. Is that all about Evans? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. When you were on the stand the other day I asked you to give 
us the fact as to whether General Belknap was in Washington City 
from July 15 to the 1st of September, 1870, and, if so, how long a 
period of that time. 

A. I can only tell this from looking at the books. 

Q. Let us have the statement. 

A. A memorandum I have taken i 
of the Secre of War were si; 
tary all morong July — the 5 3 tyes 
August his signature does not appear. There is a telegram o; y 
28 to him at Watervliet arsenal. From the 2d of August until the 
12th of August, inclusive, he appears to have been in Washington by 
his signature to letters. . 

Q. Now, go on. 


n pencil here shows that the letters 
17 General Belknap as Secre- 
th. From that time to the 2d of 
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A. From that time until about the middle of September, I think, 
but certainly the first week, he was not in Washington apparently 
by the books. 

Q. He was not in Washington, then, from the 12th day of August 
until some time in September ? 

A. No, sir, He was not here on September 7. 

Q. He had not still returned on the 7th of September? 

A. No, sir. 

By Mr. CARPENTER: 

Q. Were not several post-traders appointed under the new law be- 
fore Evans was appointed; and, if so, how many? Have you ex- 
amined the book to find out ? 

A. There were about twenty-four. 
Q. Twenty-four before Evans. 
A. Twenty-four appointed October 6 or thereabouts. 


By Mr. Manager MCMAHON : 
Q. But none of them were appointed before the 6th of October 
A. No, sir. 


By Mr. CARPENTER: 

Q. What caused the delay in the appointments after the new law 
was passed ? 
A. I said once before that we had to call for reports from depart- 
ment commanders as to the number of the posts and the names of 
those who were then occupying the positions. Some of those reports 
came in pretty late. Here is one that came in August 27 from Gene- 
ral Pope. General Belknap was away, as I testified, until about the 


middle of September, and was not time to make out these things 
in due form, 
By Mr. Manager MCMAHON : 


aa Howa absent from the 12th of August to about the middle of 
tem 

Yes. He being absent, there was not much opportunity to carry 
this law into effect, until we got the list and parton ie books in 
some way and made our arrangements to open the books. 


Major-General WINFIELD S. Hancock sworn and examined. 


Mr. CARPENTER. I will state to the managers that we detained 
General Hancock here several days to ore by him several matters 
which we have proved already by Mr. Evans and other witnesses, so 
that I will simply ask him in regard to character. 

1 (To the witness.) How long have you known General 
nap 

Answer. I knew General Belknap first abont 1850, but I did not 
3 again until subsequent to the time of his becoming Secretary 
of War. 

Q. (By Mr. CARPENTER.) You are a West Point graduate? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Have been in the Army ever since ? 


A. et sir. 

Q fe ding different positions from cadet up to major-general ? 

es, sir. 

Q. In your official intercourse with General Belknap while he was 
Secretary of War and from all your knowledge of his management of 
that Department, what was it, or bad? 

A. I have never known anything to his discredit from any personal 
knowledge of mine, 

Q. What was his reputation as Secretary of War aside from this 
thing on trial here ? 

A. I know nothing against his reputation. 

No eross-examination. 

Mr. CARPENTER, (to the oman, bane This is our case, gentlemen. 

etter yg rap Mo ON. We close. We have nothing to offer in 
rebuttal. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I move that the court adjourn. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Will not the Senator withdraw the motion a 
moment for the purpose of having some understanding about sum- 
ming sp — case? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. With pleasure. 

Mr. CARPENTER. How much time the Senate will give us and 
what order we are to 1 in ought to be determined before the court 
adjourns to-day in order that we proceed to make our preparations. 
On the part of the defense, the three counsel for the defense desire to 
be heard in the ent. 

BP EDMUNDS. I ask that the twenty-first rule be read, Mr. Pres- 
en 
iors RESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the twenty- 
rule. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

XXI. The case, on each side, shall be 0 argumen 
= = 3 may be made by A persons on each 15 r Lc pair} 

Ə Senate upon a on tor 
and closed on tio. part at the House of i priania Se iin 

Mr. CARPENTER. We apply, Mr. President, under that rule for 
permission to have three counsel for the defendant heard. On the 
part of the prosecution there has already been one argument and they 
‘propose, I understand, two more. 
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Mr. Manager LORD. What one argument? 

Mr. CARPENTER. By Mr. LYNDE. 

Mr. Manager LORD. A mere opening. It had nothing to do with 
the final argument. ‘ 

Mr. CARPENTER. It had a good deal to do with the final argu- 
ment if it was a pretty good opening, and it was. 

Mr. Manager LORD. In that view we concede it. Mr. President, 
we do not oppose the application of the other side if the Senate see 
fit to grant it; but it seems to me proper to suggest that the time 
might be limited. 


r. CARPENTER. Upon that subject I think the thermometer is 
a stifficient limitation. , 
Mr. Manager LORD. Perhaps so. 


Mr. CONKLING. Mr. President, may I inquire how many of the 
managers wish to be heard? : 

Mr. Manager LORD. I willanswer the Senator. Only two desire 
to be heard on the question of fact. If, however, the question is to 
be argued here as to the effect of the two-thirds vote, then another 
manager desires to be heard; but on the question of fact on the final 
submission of the case under this rule only two of the managers desire 
to be heard. 

Mr. CARPENTER. That leaves us all at sea as to the manner and 
arrangement of our argument. The managers should let us know how 
many of them wish to speak in the final summing up of this case. I 
think they may safely assume that we shall argue all there is in the 
case, and I think that one of the biggest points in it. 

Mr. Manager LORD. Mr, President, I understood that the other 
day, while Mr. Manager LYNDE was proceeding to argue the question 
as to the effect of the two-thirds vote, he was called to order, or at 
least stopped by one of the Senators, on the ground that that question 
had been decided. If there is to be a distinct argument on that point, 
one of the managers especially prepared himself in that direction, 
and therefore that would involve being heard by three managers; 
but, under this Rule 21, I repeat we only desire to be heard by two 


managers. 
Mr. CONKLING. Mr. President, I suggest to the and to 
the counsel, assuming that three on a side are to address the Senate, 


that they arrange ene themselves their order, which probably they 
can do in a moment, and not call on the Senate to make an order on 
that subject unless they disagree. 
Mr. Manager LAPHAM. Mr. President, I supposed we had already 
on that question. 
Mr. Manager LORD. Notin consideration of three managers speak- 
ing ; only in regard to two. : 

. BLAIR. Mr. President, Senators will recollect that we did not 
avail ourselves of our right to make a statement of the ease, which 
is substantially always an argument upon the assumed evidence that 
is to be given, as the managers did on their part, expecting that all 
of us would join in summing up. They availed themselves of their 
right to open and made a very able speech, and they propose to sub- 


join two more upon the facts and perhaps a third npon the law. Now 


it seems to me that under these ci tances it is not asking any- 
thing too much of the patience of thé Senate to allow all the defend- 
ant’s counsel be heard. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Mr. President, if it is in order, at the suggestion 
of a Senator behind me, although he does not suggest the time, I 
move that three on each side be allowed six hours for the summing 
up, to A arranged between them, if they are able to arrange it, as is 

cable. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Six hours for all? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Six hours to each side; twelve hours altogether. 

Mr. CONKLING. I do not understand that the rule fixes any limit 
of time. Let it be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The rule does not prescribe the 
time. The rule will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read Rule 21, as follows: . 

A. The on each side, shall be opened one The final ment 
otha ty be mato ee ferme on aca aile eo ee 

U a T a men 
Sad clownd om the part al Gps Howse of Eoprossatailves. Sieg 
Mr. CARPENTER. I submit that six hours is too short a time. 
The Senate may safely assume that in the present state of the atmos- 

here we are not going to talk here to waste the time of the Senate. 

his case is an important one; it involves a great many important 
questions, and one certainly important constitutional question which 
has neither been argued nor decided ; that is, what is the effect of a 
mere majority vote in regard to the question of jurisdiction, and we 
shall desire to be heard upon that and heard upon the other questions 
of law involved in the case and also on the facts, and I submit that 
six hours is altogether too short a time. 

Mr. CONKLING. May I inquire now whether the managers and 
counsel have agreed on the order in which they will address the Sen- 
ate? 

Mr. Mana, 

Mr. CONKLING. Then the only question they make is as to per- 
mission for three in place of two persons on each side to conclude the 

ment. 
Ir. CARPENTER. And the time, which under the rule is unlim- 
ited, as I understand. 

Mr. CONKLING. So I understand. Now, Mr. President, I should 


r LORD. I understand that we have. 
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ing the number of counsel who may be heard? 

e PRESIDENT pro tem, here is not. 
Mr. CONKLING, Then I offer an order which I will reduce to 
writing, that three e and three counsel may be heard at their 
option in the order they have a upon. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I believe I have a motion pending. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Vermont has sub- 
mitted a proposition. 

Mr. CONKLING. Then I will offer mine as a substitute for that. 

‘The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That can be done, The Secretary 
will report the proposition. 

The Chief Clerk read the proposition of Mr. CONKLING, as follows: 


Ordered, That three managers and three counsel for the respondent may be 
heard in the concluding argument, in the order in which they state to the Senate 
they bave agreed. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Now Ishould like to hear the original proposition. 

The 5 tempore. The proposition of the Senator from 
Vermont will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Ordered, That three persons on each side be allowed six hours for the summing u 
to be arranged between Theat. n 


Mr. EDMUNDS. We can get at it in a shorter way. I move to 
amend the amendment of my friend from New York by adding there- 
to “and that the ment be limited to six hours on each side.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Vermont with- 
draws his original proposition and moves to amend the proposition of 
the Senator from New York. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. The Chair is mistaken; I do not withdraw it. I 
move to amend the amendment of my friend from New York by add- 
ing thereto “and that the argument be limited to six hours on each 
side. 


Mr. CONKLING. I rise to a question of order, I submit to the 
Chair whether a Senator can offer an original proposition and when 
an amendment is offered to that, then offer the original proposition 

ain as an amendment to the amendment? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. It is not the original proposition. 

Mr. CONKLING. I beg the Senators pardon. It is the original 
proposition in substance. I object to it. 

. INGALLS. Is the question divisable on the amendment? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is. The Secretary will reduce the 
amendment to writing and the Chair will rule on it. The Secretary 
will report the first proposition offered by the Senator from Vermont. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Ordered, That throe persons on each side be allowed six hours for summing up, 
to be arranged between them. 1 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will now report the 
substitute by the Senator from New York. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Ordered, That th l for the respondent be heard 
in the sandlading ᷣ ia toa ether wath they Mate te the Boosie tony save 

upon, 

Tke PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will now report the 
last proposition of the Senator from Vermont and the Chair will rale 
upon it. : 

The Chief Clerk read the last proposition, as follows: 


And that the argument be limited to six hours on each side. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understands the Senator 
from Vermont proposes that as an amendment to the substitute pro- 
pn by the Senator from New York. It is in order. The question 

on the amendment of the Senator from Vermont to the substitute 

ro by the Senator from New York. 
r.CARPENTER. Mr. President, before that question is put, I de- 
sire to say to Senators that, if they will limit us to six hours and give 
us a day or two to get ready, that will be time enough; but if we are 
to prepare ments now upon testimony not yet printed and which 
will not be printed until to-morrow morning, it seems to me the time 
is too short. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Vermont to the substitute of the Senator from 
New York. 

The question being put, there were on a division—ayes 15, noes 29. 

So the amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question recurs on the substi- 
tute proposed by the Senator from New York. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

Sea EUERIDENT pro tempore. The question recurs on the order as 
amended, 

The order, as amended, was agreed to, 

Mr. CONKLING. I move that the Senate sitting for the trial ad- 

ourn. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Before that, will the Senate allow 
the Chair to state that the Chair understands the witnesses on both 


sides can be discharged? He makes that announcement so that they 
can leave. The Senator from New York moves that the Senate sitting 
for this trial do now adjourn. 

The motion was agred to; and the Senate sitting for the trial of 
the impeachment adjourned, 
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like to inquire is there any motion or order before the Senate touch- 


THURSDAY, July 20, 1876. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Legislative and executive business 
will now be suspended and the Senate will proceed to the considera- 
tion of the articles of impeachment exhibited by the House of Repre- 
sentatives against William W. Belknap, late Secretary of War. 

The usual proclamation was made by the Se t-at-Arms, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The House of Representatives will 
be notified as usual. 

Messrs. oe 1 = ENKS, and LAPHAM, of the 
managers on the part of the House o resentatives, appeared and 
were conducted to the seats assigned ion. oe 

The respondent appeared with his counsel, Mr. Blair and Mr. Black. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I move to dispense with the reading of the jour- 
nal of yesterday. 

to. 


The motion was a; 

The PRESIDENT tempore. The Senate is now ready to pro- 
ceed with the trial. The Senate will hear the managers in the open- 
ing of the closing argument. 

r. Manager LORD. The arrangement, Mr, President, is that Mr. 
Blair opens on the part of the defense. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The Senate is ready, then, to hear 
the counsel on the part of the accused. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I am sorry to announce to you and to 
the court that our colleague, who has the laboring-oar of this case in 
his hands and upon whose presence more depends than upon any- 
thing else I know of, has been taken so sick that it is impossible for 
him to be here to-day. It isa thing of the utmost import that a 
counselor who is to answer an argument should hear it when it is 
delivered. I understand that there has been an arrangement made 
between the gentlemen who are to speak on the other side and Mr. 
Blair, to which so far as I am concerned I give my full assent upon 
certain conditions, that Mr. Blair shall proceed with his argument 
first, and we have no objection that he shall make his opening and 
that his address shall be heard fally to-day; but we would greatly 
rather, and indeed we think we have a right to hope, that neither of 
the managers will insist upon speaking to-day in the absence of Mr. 
Carpenter, I suppose Mr. Blair will oceupy a very considerable por- 
tion if not the whole of this afternoon, and there will be no consid- 
erable inconvenience to anybody in saying that the arguments on the 
other side shall open to-morrow, when we have reason to expect that 
Mr. Carpenter will be present. 

Mr. Manager LORD, Mr. President, we shall have to leave the 
matter with the court in that regard. We are prepared to go on, 
and the managers are exceedingly desirous to have this case closed; 
the House is desirous to have this case closed; butsicknessis a thing 
which we cannot contend with, and therefore we have to leave the 
matter with the Senate, 

Mr. BLACK. Are you desirous to do your speaking in the absence 
of the ed who is to reply to you? 

Mr. Manager LORD. No, sir; we are not desirous to do our speak- 
ing in his absence, but we are desirous to have this case proceed. I 
think I have said all that fairness requires when I say that we leave 
the matter with the court under the statement of the counsel. 

Mr. INGALLS. Is there any order asked for, Mr. President? 

12 een pro tempore. No order is proposed, the Chair un- 
tands, 

Mr. BLACK, We ask for something which will enable us to feel 
confident that after the conclusion of Mr. Blair’s speech there will be 
an adjournment until to-morrow morning. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. What is the request of the coun- 
sel? The Chair did not hear. 

Mr. BLACK. For an order that Mr, Blair proceed now and make 
his argument, after which the court shall adjourn until to-morrow 
morning, at which time the managers will be heard. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Is it in order to say a word on this subject ? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Itis not in order for Senators to speak. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Debate is out of order. 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Debate is out of order. 

Mr. BAYARD. I suggest that while it is trne that the argument 
of counsel will be reported, yet it will not be published until the day 
after it is spoken, and it is on that day 

Mr. EDMIINDS. Is this in order? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Debate is not in order. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I hope the Senator from Delaware will be allowed 
to make a statement. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to hearingastate- . 
ment? [Mr. SHERMAN rose.] The Senator from Ohio rises for some 
perpen. Is there objection 

. INGALLS. I shall object nnless the debate is to be partici- 
pated in by whoever desires to speak. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I do not wish to speak; I am willing to vote. 
All I wish to say is that there are seventy-two members of the Senate 
wee are here in great physical debility, and they ought to bo consid- 


ered. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I hope we shall allow short suggestions to be 
made by any Senators. They aid us very much. I hope there will 
tie PRESIDEN 

e 2 T pro tempore. 
Rhode 2 


Is there objection to the suggestion 
of the Senator from 


a? 
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Mr. WITHERS. I object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Counsel on the part of the accused 
desire that the counsel, Mr. Blair, be permitted to open on the part 
of the defense to-day, and that the Senate then adjourn until to- 
morrow without any further argument. Senators concurring will 


sa “ay” 

Mr. KERNAN. Lask for a division of the question. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There is no question but on the 
proposition that there shall be but one argument to-day. 

. KERNAN. I withdraw the call. 

Mr. HOWE. What is the motion? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion is that the counsel, Mr. 
Blair, be permitted to go on to-day, and that when he concludes the 
Senate adjourn until to-morrow on account of the sickness of his asso- 
ciate, Mr. Carpenter, z 

Mr. ANTHONY. I ask as a question of order whether, if that order 
is laid on the table and then the counsel g on, the question of ad- 
journment eannot be decided when he is finished ? 

The PRESIDENT 5 5 tempore. Certainly. 

Mr. ANTHONY. en I move to lay the order on the table. Let 
the counsel go on, and we can decide whether to adjourn or not when 
he has finished. 

8 PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is proposed to lay the order on 

e table. 


The motion was to. 
The PRESIDENT tempore. The counsel will proceed. 
Mr. BLAIR Mr. ident and Senators, I a to the Senate in 


now approaching the consideration of this case for its final determina- 
tion that the Senate may consider it with the calmness and deliberation 
and fairness which are appropriate to so solemn and important an oc- 
casion. I should not deem it proper to make even so brief an appeal 
to the Senate, if on a former occasion when this subject was discussed 
I had not felt that the proprieties of the occasion had not been ob- 
served by the managers on the part of the House of Representatives, 
On that occasion I wi a scene in this Senate which, I think, 


may be characterized as improper, when a manager, having the close | must 


of the argument, made an appeal to the Senate, pointing to the re- 
spondent here as a representative of the abuses which had grown up 
iu the administration of public trusts during his career in public life 
and asked the Senate to override the question of jurisdiction in order 
to make that man a victim of the reaction of the public mind against 
the abuses of the day. 

The object of such an appeal when the Senate had under consider- 
ation a question of constitutional law could be no other than to con- 
strain the decision of the Senate, then sitting as a legal tribunal to 
decide an abstract question of constitutional law, by bringing to bear 
npon the body the aroused yor feeling against great and acknowl- 
edged abuses. The appeal of the manager was responded to by loud 
applause from the galleries. And the response was certainly as pro; 
as the appeal of the manager; and that scene, which I think will 
hereafter be remembered with shame, was only charagteristic of the 
spirit which has been evinced throughout by the prosecution. 

The questions now to be considered are purely questions of law and 
evidence, and ought to be approached, I think, with deliberation and 
calmness and freed from the passions of the outside world and of the 
pohtia) campaign which is in p and the respondent’s counsel 

ave studiously observed that rule and have endeavored to present 
nothing for the consideration of this body but what ariseson the evi- 
dence and the law. 

The questions are: 

First, whether the order dismissing the impeachment on the ground 
that more than one-third of the Senate have voted against the juris- 
diction shall be granted ; 

Second, whether the question of jurisdiction be not involved in 
the plea of “not guilty” ordered by the majority of the Senate to be 
entered for the ity eral 

Third, whether the facts alleged in the articles are proved; and 

Fourth, whether the evidence established any improper conduct 
on the part of the respondent. 

The two first questions will be discussed by me together, and after- 
ward the last two. As there can be no valid decision of any question 
of law or fact by a tribunal which has no power to decide it, it fol- 
lows of necessity that the question of the power to give a judgment 
is involved in giving any valid judgment, and also that it requires 
the same authority to determine the question of power which is re- 
quired to give the judgment, because the judgment itself is a formal 
and solemn assertion of the power to give it. 

These are self-evident propositions, and the only difficulty I appre- 
hend in applying them here and disposing of this case upon the re- 
corded vote of the Senate which demonstrates that the body cannot 
convict the respondent by the requisite two-thirds vote, arises from 


the attempt to evade meeting this plain proposition by a dexterous | for 


application to this special tribunal of the rule of practice which pre- 
vails in courts of general jurisdiction in regard to the time and man- 
ner of presenting and disposing of questions of jurisdiction. And be- 
cause in courts of generad jurisdiction the question of jurisdiction 
must be raised by plea in abatement, and when so rai and acted 
upon by the court by judgment on that plea the question is finally 
disposed of, it is argued that this is equally true of the action of this 
court on the plea to the jurisdiction filed in this case, and by insisting 


it requires but a majority to decide the question of the jurisdiction 
at that stage of the proceeding, because it is only on the final ques- 
tion of conviction that a larger number is required. 

But this reasoning overlooks the well-settled principle that a dif- 
ferent rule prevails in courts of general jurisdiction from that which 
prevails in courts of limited or special jurisdiction in regard to the 
time and manner and effect of nee the question of jurisdiction. 
In courts of limited and special jurisdiction the question of power 
continues to the end and cannot be waived. In such tribunals it 
enters into and forms a part of and is formally and solemnly asserted 
in any judgment which may be given, and thereforeit necessarily 
follows, when it is ascertained by the recorded vote of the Senate that 
the requisite number of the Senate to give its judgment of convic- 
tion cannot be had, the proceeding ought to be dismissed, just as a bill 
in equity is dismissed when it is ascertained at conference that the 
number of judges required to sustain jurisdiction to administer the 
relief prayed for cannot be had. This proposition is well settled by 
decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States in the case of 
Rhode Island rs. Massachusetts, 12 Peters, page 718, and by the Dred 
Scott case, 19 Howard, poges 473 and 564. 

Mr. Justice Daniel's decision in the Dred Scott case quotes, page 
473, 19 Howard, the passage I now read from the decisions in 
Peters: 

The question is whether on the case before a court their action is judicial or 

J. with or without the authority of law to render a judgment or de- 
cree upon the rights of the litigant parties. 

A motion to dismiss a cause pen 
— to a plea to the jurisdiction of a court of common law or equity in En- 

; there the su 
the realm and 


* * * 


jurisdiction. 7 R 
A motion to dismiss, therefore, cannot be entertained, as it does not and cannot 

disclose a case of je tye and if a plea in abatement is put in, it must not only 

make out the exception, but point to the particular court to which the case belongs. 

As there was no such pointing to any icular court other than 
this to which this case belonged, in the plea in abatement which we 
filed, it was no plea in abatement at all. It lacked an indispensable 
averment to make it a plea in abatement. 

There are other classes of cases where the objection to the jurisdiction is of a 
different nature, as ona bill in chancery, that the subject-matter is cognizable onl 
by the king in council, and not by any judicial power, or that the parties defend- 
ant cannot be brought before any municipal court, on account of their sovereign 


per | character and the nature of the controversy; or in the very common cases which 


t the question whether the bel to a court of la nity. 
Fo such cases a plea in abatement would not be applicable, because the plaintif could 
not sue in an inferior court. 

Hence, as the plaintiff in this case could only sue in this court, no 
plea in abatement would be applicable. 


N any jurisdiction of a m court in one 
class of cases, to the jurisdiction of nuy court of sp Hote ag in the other ; 
on which last, the court decides according to their legal An objection 
to jurisdiction, on the ground of exemption from the process of the court in which 
the suit is brought, or the manner in which a defendant is brought into it, is waived 
by appearance and pleading to issue, but when the objecti 
court over the parties, or the subject-matter, the defe 
„„ ofthe ection jection tah net taken by pla 23 
case in or , the groun is ine az 
an exception of the given from the general i eee 
pearance does not cure the 33 power, and it may be relied on by plea, 
answer, demurrer, or at the trial or bearing, unless it i$ a 
ing the defendant into court, which is waived by submission to the process. 

As a denial of jurisdiction over the subject-matter of a suit between es 
within the realm, over which and whom the court has power to act, cannot be suc- 
cessful in an court of general jurisdiction, a motion like the present could 
not be consistently with the principles of its constitution, But as this 
court is one of limited and special original jurisdiction— i 

And certainly the court of impeachment is one of limited and of 
special jurisdiction— 
its action must be confined to the particular cases, controversies, and parti 
over which the Constitution and laws have authorized it to act; 1 — 
without the limits prescribed is coram non judice, and its action a nullity. ‘And 
whether the want or excess of power is objected by a party, or is apparent to the court— 

At any stage of the proceedings— 
it must surcease its action, or proceed extrajudicially, 

In the opinion of the court in the case of Dred Scott rs. Sanford the 
court said: 

Before we of the pleas in bar, it will be proper to dispose of the questio: 
which have m on the San in abatement. = 1 

That plea denies the right of the plaintiff to sue in a court of the United States 
the reasons therein stated. 

If the question raised by it is legally before us, and the court should be of opin- 
ion that the facts stated in it nary eer f the plaintiff from becoming a citizen in the 
sense in which that word is used in the Constitution of the United States, then the 
judgment of the circuit court is erroneous and must be reversed. 


It is suggested, however, that this plea is not before us, and that as the judgment 
in the court below on this plea was in favor of the plaintiff, ho does not seek to re- 
verse it or bring it before the court for revision by his writ of error, and also that 
the defendant waived this defense by pleading over, and thereby admitted the juris- 
diction of the court. 

Bat, in making this objection, we think the peculiar and limited jurisdiction of 
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courts of the United States has not been adverted to. This 
jurisdiction has made it necessary in these courts to aupa erent rules and prin- 
ciples of pleading, so far as jurisdiction is concerned, from those which te 
courts of common law in England and in the different States of the Union which have 
adopted the common-law rules. 

In these last-mentioned courts, where their character and rank are analogous to 
that of a circuit court of the United States; in other words, where they are what 
the law terms courts of general jurisdiction, they are presumed to have jurisdic- 
tion, unless the con ap No averment in the pleadings of the plaintiff is 
necessary in order to give jurisdiction. If the defendant objects to it he must 

cig hpi wee pepe the fact on which he relies is found to be true by a 
i 


uliar and limited 


or 

ana cry rane piv nee uire whether in courts of that description a party 
Ow, notn whether a a 

who p! over in bar, when 2 2. to the jurisdiction has been ruled nst him, 


pleadings in its courts in ananiona of jurisdiction stand 
t laws. 


are 
that fact in the pleadings. 

This point was decided in the case of Bingham vs. Cabot, (in 3 Dallas, 382,) and 
ever since adhered to by Baers court. And in Jackson vs. Ashton, (8 Peters, 148.) it 
was held that the objec to which it was open could not be waived by the oppo- 
site party, of parties could not give jurisdiction. 

It 1s needless to accumulate cases on this subject. Those already referred to 
and the cases of Capron vs. Van Noorden (in 2 Cranch, 126) and Montalet vs. Mur- 
ray (4 Cranch, 46) are sufficient to show the rule of which we have spoken. The 
ease of Capron vs. Van Noorden strikingly illustrates the between a 
common-law court and a court of the United States. 

Mr. Justice Curtis delivered a dissenting opinion from the court 
in that case, but concurred with the court in holding that when a 
party iny over after his plea to the jurisdiction had been over- 
rul y a court of limited jurisdiction the question of jurisdiction 
was not waived. I will read a few passages from his opinion to show 
the court his views on this point: 

The of the judicial er of the United States conferred by Congress on 
the . centres fone limited to certain described cases and pie Ataa, Hg the 
question whether a particular case is within the cognizance of a cireuit court may 
be raised by a plea to the jurisdiction of such court. When that question has been 
raised the circuit court must, in the first instance, pass upon and determine it. 

When kagt riebe p insufficient, the defendant wasobliged to answer over. 
He held no alternative. He could not stop the further p: of the case in the 
circuit court by a writ of error, on which the sufficiency of his plea to the jurisdic- 
tion could be tried in this court, because the judgment on that plea was not final, 
and no writ of error would lie. He was forced to plead to the merits. It cannot 
be true, then, that he waived the benefit of his plea to the jurisdiction by answer- 
ing over. Waiver includes consent. Here there was no consent. 


But little comment on these cases is 5 They show that 
from the very nature of such tribunals as this is there can be no 
waiver of jurisdiction, even when the party himself pleads over to 
the merits after 8 against him on the plea to the jurisdiction. 
A fortiori there can be no waiver where a party as in this case elects 
to stand by his plea to the jurisdiction and to make no plea to the 
merits but to ask for judgment of dismissal on the vote of the Senate, 
whereby it appeared that there could be no judgment of conviction 
against him for the reason that two-thirds of the body did not con- 
cur in holding that there was power to give it, and when the so- 
called plea to the merits was not the act of the respondent but of the 
majority of the Senate itself. z 
It will be further seen by the case from 12 Peters that although the 
respondent’s plea is a plea to the jurisdiction it is not a plea in abate- 
ment. Such a plea must undertake to show that some other court of 
law or equity has cognizance of the cause. That averment js indis- 
pensable to make a plea in abatement. This is entirely wanting in 
the plea filed herein, which is in effect a denial of the jurisdiction of 
any court. To such cases, says the Supreme Court in 12 Pe in the 
opinion just read, a plea in abatement wonld not be at all applicable. 
e plea is therefore no plea in abatement, but a plea in bar, which 
cannot be overruled save by a two-thirds vote, because as the re- 
spondent elected to stand by this plea conviction followed on its be- 
ing overruled. The failure on the part of the managers to ask for 
RTA is a clear recognition of the principle we here now contend 
for. But if the majority can assume that the majority vote only is 
required to defeat a special defense and that they can themselves put 
the respondent on another defense, which will exclude that upon 
which $3 has elected to stand, it is manifest that the provisions of 


the Constitution requiring the concurrence of two-thirds of the Sen- 
ate to convict may be rendered absolutely nugatory. An issue can be 
made in any case upon which any one can be convicted by the required 
vote if the majority be determined, resolves to make the issues, and 
can overrule the defenses seriatim without being obliged to proceed to 
final judgment on them. 

The managers hold that a majority can decide against this or any 
other plea, and that it is competent for them on motion to procure an 
order of the Senate that on respondent’s failure to answer as directed 
an order can be made entering a plea for us. It is true that when 
the motion for such an order was made by the managers, Hon. Mr. 
LYNDE said that he did so to cut off any further dilatory pleas or any 
demurrer, which he said he had understood was to be filed to these 
articles of impeachment. He said there was no precedent for the 
allowance of such pleadings in cases of impeachment, and held that 
all objections could be taken, under the plea of not guilty, whether 
of law or of fact. Hence, when the Senate ordered the plea of not 
guilty to be entered, it would be implied that every defense; whether 
of law or of fact, could be made under that plea. Theinference would 
be that the Senators who voted against the jurisdiction could vote in 
the negative on that plea. 

If this view of the 1 oe was accepted by the majority, as it is 
known not to be, it would not be by the minority, and hence the effect 
has been and will continue to the end to be most prejudicial to the re- 
spondent. It hasoperated unfairly, because a portion of the Senate has 
refused to participate in the intermediate proceedings, and all question 
upon the admissibility of testimony has been decided without their 
votes, and a still number of them will refuse to partici- 
— on the final vote upon the issue framed by the majority of the 

nate, holding that by the vote already given the Senate has recog- 
nized its incompetency to convict the respondent, however the ques- 
tions may be shaped by the peta © 

When the Senate failed to convict by the required two-thirds vote 
upon the igsue presented by 1 lea in bar of the respondent 
(for that is the nature of the plea as shown by the authorities) they 
held that there could be no conviction upon any other issue in the 
case which the majority of the Senate might frame and order to be 
voted upon. Hence the trial is essentially one conducted by the ma- 
jority of the Senate, and it remains to be seen whether the constitu- 
tional requirement of the concurrence of two-thirds for conviction 
can be secured by a refusal of the majority to enter the judgment of 
dismissal required by that failure demanded, and proceeding to frame 
an issue for respondent which excludes his defense. If the respond- 
ent can be convicted by eliminating his defense in this manner, 
Blount might certainly have been convicted by similar action as that 
which it is now pro the majority shall take, and I do not see 
why more than a majority should be required in any case. 

The proceeding is illegal and unjust. This is certainly an attempt 
to put in practice an extraordinary piece of ingenuity to coerce a por- 
tion of the Senate to vote for conviction in a case upon which Say 
have already yoted they had no power to act at all. When by a re- 
corded vote it is demonstrated that the two-thirds required to pro- 
nounce judgment of conviction cannot be had, because more than a 
third of the Senate hold that they have not the power to try the ac- 
cused, the prosecution can be continued only upon the unreasonable 
expectation that the Senators mean to stultify themselves and vote 
for conviction when they have voted that they had no power to main- 
tain the jurisdiction of the cause. These, I say, are circumstances 
utterly inexplicable, and show to the country the extraordinary char- 
acter of this 8 

Mr. ROBE N. e language of the counsel strikes very hard 
in reference to Senators when he uses the word “ stultify” in regard 
to their action. 

Mr. BLAIR. I beg the Senator’s pardon. He is entirely mistaken 
in at et that I made any reflection upon Senators. 

Mr. CONKLING. The counsel said unless it was expected that 
they would 1 so doing stultify themselves. It was a mere supposi- 
tion; a mere 5 

Mr. BLAIR. I beg to state again that the Senate may understand 
exactly the view I take of that matter. I said the persistence of 
this prosecution on the part of the managers, after this vote, seemed 
extraordinary to me, because it could be founded in no other theory 
than the expectation that Senators, who had by their solemn vote 
declared they had no power, would stultify themselves by assuming 
to have power and to pass a verdict in the case. 

I shall say a few words, and a few words only, in support of the plea 
ape which we ask that this case be now dismissed ; becanse, after 

o very able and exhaustive e which are to be found on 
the question of jurisdiction which it involves in the opinions of the 
Senators already published, it would be certainly a work of superero- 
gation for me to attempt to add anything to the argument on the 5 
of the respondent. But there is an opinion published among them 
which, from the high character of the 1 who gave it as a 
lawyer, his reputation as a statesman, and the position he holds in the 
country, induces me to add a few remarks upon the positions which 
he has taken, and more particularly because he misapprehends the 
ground taken by the accused. I refer to Senator THURMAN. His in- 
quiries are: 

First. What was the ! fication of the 2 ment“ 
wheu the Constitution ae ee 
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Second. Is that legal signification limited or modified by anything found in the 
Constitution 

He finds that the term impeachment in the Constitution has the 
common-law meaning, and that the Constitution limits the proceeding 
in certain particulars. The second limitation which he gives is that— 

In England all the j 8 subjects are impeachable. In the United States, 
Blount’s case seems to hold that impeachment is confined to treason, bribery or 
other high crimes and misdemeanors of civil otticers, (the President and Vice-Pres. 
1 included,) leaving military and naval officers to be dealt with by martial 

W. 


He says on page 3: 

But it has been earnestly contended that it makes another and sweeping change 
namely, that it confines impeachment to cases where the accused is in the office 
which he has abused at the time of his impeachment, conviction, and sentence; 
and that, consequently, if at any time before sentence he resign, the jurisdiction o 
the Senate is at an end and no judgment can be pronounced against 

That is an entire misapprehension of the — — taken by the re- 
spondent. The respondent, it is true, contends that impeachment lies 
only against those ER J civil office; but he does not contend that 

gnation after impeachment would defeat jurisdiction any more 
than a surrender of property after action brought wonld defeat an 
action of ejectment, and insists that impeachment could not be tried 
after resignation or eviction from office any more than 5 9 555 after 
the surrendering of the possession of tlie AN both cases 
the object of the action is the eviction of parties against whom 
they are brought, and the judgment would depend upon the — 
sion of the defendant when the actions were brought, to which time 
the judgment relates, The Senator assumes that, in saying the House 
shall have the sole power of impeachment and the Senate the sole 
power to try by impeachment, the Constitution confers the unlimited 
power of impeachment exercised by the houses of the British Parlia- 
ment, and that this power is limited only by the other provisions of 
the Constitution. It might be argued with equal reason that because 
the executive power is vested in the President and the judicial power 
in one Supreme Court, &c., that the President and judiciary have the 
unlimited power of the executive and courts of England unless lim- 
ited by 1 provisions; whereas the settled construction of the 
Constitation by all parties has been that these clauses only designate 
the officers who are to execute such executive and judicial functions 
as the Constitution expressly or by necessary implication grants. So 
that by parity of reason the clauses W l to the impeachment by 
the House of resentatives and trial by the Senate mean only that 
these bodies shall impeach in the cases provided for in that instrument. 
It is the first time in the history of the Government that power 
has been claimed becanse “it is not pretended that any provision of 
the Constitution explicitly denies” it. That is a most extraordinary 
position to take at this time in the history of our Government. That 
the Constitution does not authorize the impeachment of any but civil 
officers or those who have been civil officers the Senator says was the 
ee in the Blount case; but this decision could only have been 
ed by overruling the theory upon which his opinion rests, for 
the contest in that case, as in this, was whether the Constitution 
granted the whole common-law power of impeachment or granted 
only the power to impeach given in the fourth section of the second 
cle. It was not pretended in the argument of that case that the 
fourth section of the second article was a limitation upon the general 
grant of power. It was contended by the advocates of unlimited 
power that the only meaning of this section was that the officers 
named therein muat be removed from E. gr on impeachment, while the 
advocates of limited power contended that this section itself enu- 
merated all the cases which the House could present or the Senate 
try. The Senate adopted the latter view of the subject. The Sena- 
tor says that— 

The Senate in that whether correctly or not it is unnecessary now to decide, 
seems to have consid the section as an enumeration of the causes for which 
an impeachment will lie and of the persons who commit the impeachable offense. 


As the Senator has admitted that this clause of the Constitution of 
itself gives no power to the House to impeach or the Senate to try 
General Belknap, he has to fall back on the power of the general 
grant which he admits the decision in Blount’s case repudiates. If 
there had been any such general grant of power the decision in 
Blount’s must have been different, use it was not pretended in 
the argument of that case that the fourth section of the second arti- 
cle was or could be construed as a limitation upon the general power, 
That is manifestly either itself the grant of the power to impeach, 
and if so necessarily the exclusive enumeration of the cases in which 
impeachment would lie, or it is simply as contended in Blount’s case, a 
requirement that the class of officers uamed in it shall be removed 
from officeon impeachment. The Senator then argued that the clause 
as construed in Blount's case does not limit the time but only the per- 
sons, and is similar to sections 5501 to 5504 of the Revised Statutes. 
The difference, however, between these sections of the statute law 
and the fourth section of the second article is that the requirement 
of removal in the latter forms part of the description of the persons 
to whom it is applicable. It says distinctly that the persons subject 
to impeachment are those who can be removed, for it says that they 
shall be removed on impeachment. It is mandatory. This being the 
interpretation of Story and the practice heretofore, it ought not to be 
disturbed unless palpably wrong. 

Now I proceed to consider the articles npon which this trial is to 
proceed. These are five in number. I ask the especial attention of 
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the court to the point I am going to make on these articles, because 
the question here is not whether General Belknap has committed 
some great offense, has committed some immorality, or has demeaned 
himself in some general way improperly in office; but the question 
for your consideration here now is whether he has committed the 
irregularities and the crimes which are described in these five arti- 
cles. What are those articles ? 

The first article charges that, Belknap having promised the appoint- 
ment of post-trader to Marsh and Marsh having entered into a con- 
tract with Evans, Belknap cid pace Evans, corruptly received cer- 
tain sums of money from said Marsh in consideration of said appoint- 
ment, and did receive from Marsh like sums in consideration of his 

Tmitting Evans to continue to hold the same. Considerthat onanga 

t charges that Belknap promised the appointment of trader to M: $ 
that Marsh entered into a contract with Evans in regard to it; and 
that Belknap appointed Evans upon a corrupt bargain that he should 
receive certain sums of money; and that he continued him in office 
that he might receive those sums of money. You will observe that 
this is not charged in the technical language of the law as bribery. 
The Judiciary Committee, by which this article was framed, did not 
see their way clear to make that charge. The evidence did not, in 
their quagment, warrant them in charging General Belknap with hav- 
ing received a bribe; yet by circumlocution they have made acharge 
which no sensible mau can distinguish from that charge. Ifit isnot a 
charge of bribery, it is not a charge of anything. 

You will observe that the learned manager who opened this case 
did not analyze the articles or attempt to explain how the evidence 
which he proposed to introduce would substantiate the charges made 
in the articles against the defendant. Not one of the managers has 
undertaken to analyze the charges and show what they are; but I 
say that no rational mind can make anything else of them than a 
ae of bribery. I want the managers when they come to speak 
to tell the Senate what they mean by these ch I should like 
now to know whether the leading manager will rise in his place and 
tell whether he undertakes to charge bribery or not. There is no 
Ss rig You will have to inquire for yourselves. The prosecution 
will not tell us whether they mean to charge bribery or not; but I 
say that no other construction can be put upon the charges. The 
charges are all identical in purport and legal intent with the first. I 
have analyzed them carefully, I have paid a great deal of attention 
and spent a good deal of time in drawing the page and a half, two 
lines apart, that I have written here in analyzing these charges. I 
am giving the Senate the benefit of my analysis in simple lan 
3 will state the purport of each one of these charges. The first i 

ave given. 

Thea second article charges that Belknap received $1,500 from Marsh 
in consideration that he would continue to permit Evans to hold the 
appointment; that is, in consideration that he would continue to per- 
mit him to hold this appointment he received $1,500; that is, he re- 
ceived the money in consideration of the continuance of the man in 
office. Article 3 charges that Evans to procure the appointment 
agreed to pay Marsh, and did pay him, and that Marsh paid Belknap 
one-half; that Belknap knew these facts, and yet continued Evans 
in office for the purpose of getting the money from Marsh. 

New phraseology is used, but it is only the same thing stated in a 
variety of ways. Article 4 charges that he received the money in con- 
sideration of the appointment and gives fifteen specitications of dates 
and sums. Article 5 charges that Belknap continued Evans in office 
in order that he might receive the money. These articles, I repeat, 
all charge bribery. This cannot be controverted, and there can be 
no reason for not making the charge distinctly and squarely and not 
by circumlocution but a consciousness that the evidence does not 
substantiate it. It is a confession, by the frame-work of the articles 
themselves, that the gross fact which they mean but do not assert 
cannot be substantiated. 

Having considered the purport of these charges, let us consider the 
proof in support of them; and for the purpose of showing you how 
entirely the case fails I shall take the proof in its strongest light 
against the accused. I will therefore assume for the purposes of this 
branch of the 3 that the defendant knew the money he re- 
ceived from Marsh was derived from Evans; that it was proved that 
Marsh remitted and that Belknap received all the money c to 
be remitted and received in the several articles; that the defendant 
knew that the money was received by Marsh from Evans; that it was 
a very great impropriety for him to receive the money, and that he 
was conscious of that impropriety. This is certainly all that any 
candid man will claim to be proved by the prosecution. 

If the proof stopped here it might be argued that the receipt of 
the money implied that the appointment of Evans had been made in 
consideration of it, and that he was retained in office in order that he 
might continue these payments; but the testimony does not stop 
here. It does not stop with the proof of the appointment and of the 
making and receipt of the remittances. The witness who proves 
the remittances directly and positivo disproves the fact sought to 
be inferred from the appoiutment and subsequent remittances, and 
proves that the remittances were not made in consideration of the 
appolnimeng or of the continuance of the party in office, by showing 
that the appointment was given on an entirely different considera- 
tion and that no suggestion was ever made at the time of the a 
pointment or subsequently that any pecuniary consideration should 
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be given for it; that the division of the bonus which he subse- 
quently made was the suggestion of his own mind and wholly vol- 
untary, and that the moneys were in fact presents which he felt 
entirely at liberty to make or to withhold; that the appointment was 
not made upon any promise or understanding that such payments 
should be made, nor were they subsequently made to procure the con- 
tinnance of Evans in office. Thus affirmatively and directly the wit- 
ness upon whom the case of the prosecution rests, in the most posi- 
tive and emphatic language which the English affords, denies the 
whole inference which is sought to be made against the respondent. 
I must trouble the Senate at this point to read the testimony of this 
witness on this subject on page 178 of the RECORD: 


Mr. CARPENTER.: (To the witness.) Was there an t on your part to 
pa; bard peo money in consideration that he ifa A appoint you post-trader 
at 

Answer, There was not. 

g (By Mr. CARPENTER.) Atany time? 

Q. Wes there or t bet and Mr. Belknap that you should 

„ Was ever an; ween X you 

y him any Voasiderstion for or 1a considocation of his appomting Mr. 
N t· trader at Fort Sill? 

A. = 5 was not. 

as there ever any agreemen 
ae him any money or other valuable consideration in 
ning ue Evans as post- trader at Fort Sill? 

ever. 

Q. So far as you know was not the only inducement leading to that appointment 
the kindness which you and your wife had shown to Mrs. at your house? 

A. That certainly had a great deal to do with it, I presume. 

Q. Did you make or claim to have any bill against him for anything done for 
Mrs. Belknap? 

A. No, sir. 

1 her was entirely gratuitous? 
es, Sir. 
Q ele eee Se to a feeling of friendship between the families ? 


Q. You say that the friendship which arose from the fact that Mra. Belknap bad 
been sick at your house, and been kindly treated, had a great deal to do with that 
appointment; was there, apart from that friendly feeling, any consideration mov- 
ing from you to Belknap to procure that appointment! 

A. None. 

* * * * „ * * 

Mr. MrrcHELL. I send a question to be put to the witness. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question put by the Senator from Oregon will 


on why did yon a te W. W. ‘Belknap, Secretary of War, the half of th 

ý ou send to W. W. ‘ar, the one- e 
various sums of money received by you from Evans at Fort Sill a 

The Wirxess. Simply because I felt like doing it. It gave me pleasure to do it. 

1 — him the money us a present always, gratuitously. That is the only reason 
"e * * t * 


* „ 
Mr. Locan. I desire to propound a question which I send up in writing. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question of the Senator from Illinois will be 


The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

S Bh piededecdepenien brid daga „ had 
or an; ever said anything to you on 
General p; if so, who was it? 

* * * 


t between and Mr. Belknap that you would 
Jation in consideration of ute contin 


id anything 40 any perece 
anljcat of senting scmey 10 


* * 


* „ 
The Wirxess. I had a conversation with the present Mrs. Belknap on the night 
of the funeral in Washington. 
Mr. Manager Lapua. That was after the first money was sent. 
Mr. 1 The question calls for conversation before any money 
‘was sen 
The Wrrxxss. That was before I had sent any money to him. I had sent a re- 
mittance to her. 
* * * + * * * 
Mr, Lodax. Before the t is submitted, I will state that the question I 
nded was 2 to by the Senate. The last one was objected to. I 
to have that first question fully understood, and I ask the Clerk to read it 
yh ee Dalene re 7... bay rent Spon 
RESIDENT pro tempore. terrogatory propounded Senator from 
Ilinois will be read. 1 4 
The Chief Clerk read as follows : 
Q. Prior to the sending of the first money had yon ever said anything to any per- 


son or had an ever said anything to you on the of mone 
to General n 470 < 4 
A. No one that I remember. No other except what I have already stated, the 
conversation with Mrs. Bower. 
* . * * * * 


* 
Mr, Morton. I submit the following interrogatory: 
. Did General Belknap ly or through any person or by letter ever in- 
a OE TOL WAY ARIS MONEY WANHAN AOR AIA JOO TE SETS SUE OED TO 
m for 
A. Never to my best recollection. 
Mr. Corkiixe. I popes a question which may have been answered in sub- 
stance. but I should like to have an answer to it: 


Q. FPV Belknap and act in send- 
ing it in consequence of any communication between you and Belknap ? 
And, if there was any such communication, state it. 

A. No, sir; there was not. 

+ * * * * * * 

Mr. Locan. I desire to ask a question which I send to the Chair. 

Tue PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question propounded by the Senator from Illi- 
nois will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Q. From the conversation with the present Mrs. Belknap, mentioned by you in 
our answer to my — — A yor spoke of an understanding with the 
er Mra. Belknap, now FP was. 

* 


* * * * * * 


The Wrrsess. I think not. 
Mr. Coxkuxe. What does the witness mean when he says he thinks not! 
The Wrrxxss. I do not think I stated that I had an erstanding with Mrs. 


As I understand, the first money that you sent was 


Belknap. 
Q. (By Me. CARPENTER.) 
sent to the former Mrs, p, now deceased ł 


A. Yes, sir. 
$ aae u was sent without any arrangement between you and anybody? 
es, sir. 
A clean, clear present ? 
2 Yes, sir. 
„ à * * > * * 

Mr. MORTON. I pro the following question : 

Q. How often after the first money was sent to Belknap and before your exami- 
nation before the committee of the House did you meet eral Belknap, and was 
the money ever referred to in conversation at any of these interviews ? 

A. For the first two or three years, I saw him perhaps two or three times a year. 
The first money I sent General Belknap must have been in the spring of 1871. I 
suppose probably through that year and 1872 and 18731 met bim two or three 
times a yeer; but I have no m of the money having been referred to in 
any conversation between us. 


š By Mr. Manager McManon: 


A. I can only state that I have a very 
sometimes thought that I said something to General Belknap 
funeral, but I sometimes think I did not, and that the only conversation 
with Mrs. Bower. 


By Mr. CARPENTER: 
Q. eine any way in your mind to strike an average between those two im- 
ressions 
9 A. Icannot. I never shall know ; I never shall be certain about it. 
. The Senate will never know from you, then? 


Spock have thought about it night and day, but the more I think about it the less 
wW. 

In this connection I propose also to read what the witness snid in 
his examination before the Committee on the Expenditures of the 
wee Department. In that statement, on page 191 of the RECORD, he 
said: 

The Wirxess. In reply to your questions, I would state that in the of 1870 
myself and wife — Ant. weeks at Long Branch, and eee York 

rs. Belknap and Mrs. Bower, by our invitation, came for a visit to our house. 
Mrs. Belkuap was ill during this visit sowe three or four weeks, and I suppose in 
consequence of our kindness to her she felt under some obligations, for she asked 
me one day in the course of a conversation why I did not apply for a post-trader- 


ship on the frontier. X f 

* * * 
Mrs. Belknap and Mrs. Bower returned to Washin and a few weeks there- 
after Mrs. Be sent me word to come over. I did so. She then told me that 


P 
the post-tradership at Fort Sill was vacant; that it was a valuable post, as she un- 
derstood, and that she had eithe it for me or had prevailed upon the 


an r asked for 
* War to agree to give it to me. At all events, I called upon the Sec- 
o tina 
regu 


8 War, and as near as I can remember made application for thi 
printed form. The Secretary said he would appoint me if I bring 
N letters, and this I said I could do. Either Mrs. Belknap 
or Secretary told me that the present trader at the post, John S. Evans, was an 
applicant for re-a; tment, and that I had bettersee him, he being in the city, as 
it would not be fair to turn him out of office without some notice, as he would lose 
largely on his buildings, merchandise, &c., if the otlice was taken from him, and 
that it would be proper and just for me to make some arrangement with him for 
8 


wanted to run the — myself. I saw Evans and found him 

} of * E tho * * * * 
Mr. Evans first a ership, which I declined, and then a bonus of a 
certain of the profits if I would allow him to hold the position and continue 


the b We finally upon $15,000 per year. Mr. Evans myself 
went on to New York together, where the contract was made and executed, which 
is herewith submitted. (Paper marked A.) During onr trip over, r, Mr. 
Evans saw something in the Army and Navy Journal which him to think that 
some of the were to be removed the fort, and that he had offered too 
large a sum, before the contract was drawn it was reduced by agreement to 

$12,000, the same being payable quarterly in advance. 
When the first ttance came to nag Bee J probably in November, 1870, I sent 
er, I presume, certificates of deposit or bank- 
ata some weeks after this, I had 

e following 


Pp as far as I can now re- 
member, but must say that just here my memory is ex 
judge in part perhaps from what followed as to the details of th 
went upstairs in the nursery with Mrs. Bowers to see the baby. I said to her, 
“This child will have money coming to it before a while.” She said. Yes. 
The mother gave the child to and told me that the money coming from me she 
must take and keep for it.” I “All right,” and it seems to me I said that per- 
haps the father ought to be consulted. I pay, angers enone pt ee eee 
reason for it, for as far as I know the father knew nothing of any money 320- 
tions between the mother and myself. I have a faint recollection of a of 
Mrs. Bower that if I sent the money to the father that it belonged to her, and that 
she would get it anyway, 

Further on in this same testimony the court will see in what light 
these remittances were probably viewed by the respondent. I quote 
from page 192 of the RECORD: 

She- 

Mrs. Belknap, says the witness— 
wanted me to go before the committee and represent that she 
transactions together for many years and that all this money I had sent the Secre- 
wet Phe heey NAVADO MASOR MO to time deposited with meas a kind of banker, 
and that she had instructed me to send it to the tary for her. 

To these last extracts I call particular attention, because they are 
contained in the testimony which the managers produced to prove a 
confession or admission by the defendant. The testimony was put in 
by them for that purpose, and of course that part of the testimony 
which controverts the accusation is as for us as the other part, 
if there is any such thing in it, is good for them. 

In the course of this examination a Senator made an argument to 
the witness in the form of a question, implying that remittances by 
installments were iuconsistent with his assertion that they were 
presents, In the absence of positive proof to the contrary regular 
remittances of age sums carries an implication of ponent, but not 
more than a single remittance could convey; and the positive asser- 
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tions of the witness that the remittances were all presents is as cred- 
ible as if he had spoken of one remittance only. And the circnm- 
stances stated by witness in explanation of the transaction show that 
the number of remittances do not any way affect the character of the 
transaction at all. He says that when be transferred the place to Evans 
he at the time of the transfer resolved to give the Secretary’s wife 
one-half of the bonus. If the bonus had been a round sum paid in 
hand and he had handed over to Mrs. Belknap one-half of it, not in 
pursuance of any agreement or understanding express or implied to 
that effect, but from a feeling of gratitude, as he expresses it, it could 
not be pretended that the defendant had either given the appointment 
or retained the appointee in office in consideration of a contract for 
money. 

It does not alter the character of the transaction that the bonus 
was not paid in hand but was paid in installments as it was received, 
and a contract could no more be implied from a remittance of the one- 
half of the bonus in installments than it could be from the remittance 
of around sum. As the witness swears positively that the appoint- 
ment was not made for any pecuniary consideration and that the ap- 
pointee was not continued in office for any such consideration, it can- 
not be inferred that the officer would have been removed on failure 


to pay. 

Aud this view of the case is demonstrated by the course of the 
managers to accord with their own line of reasoning. They studi- 
ously suppressed the facts showing the origin of the appointment. 
This could only have been done because they felt that the disclosure 
of the origin of this appointment and the nature of the consideration 
on which the witness expressly declared that it was conferred was 
fatal to the charge made in the several articles of impeachmeut, 
What other motive could they have had for failing to require Marsh 
to give his story in the chronological order he had given it before 
the Committee on Expenditures in the War Department but the con- 
viction this proof negatived the conclusions they sought to draw from 
the unexplained facts of the appointment and the remittances which 
followed? They evidently supposed that we would not supply that 
deficiency, because we shown so strong an indisposition to bring 
before the public the names of those with whom Marsh had dealt in the 
beginning, and they did not anticipate that we would strike out the 
key-stone of the arch of presumption upon which they had built. 
They rested their case without asking their witness whether the 
statement made in the articles as to the consideration on which those 
remittances were made was true. Without mentioning anybody’s 
name, we asked their witness that question, and the answer is a di- 
rect and positive contradiction; and the result is that all the articles 
are proved to be absolutely false by the only witness who is adduced 
to substantiate the consideration of which this appointment was 
made, which is the point on which the case presented in each one of 
the articles turns. 

There are a number of immaterial circumstances upon which the 
managers rely indirectly to defeat the effect of this direct testimony 
on the part of their own witness. They undertook to show, first, 
that Marsh had said} in a conversation with Belknap had in the 
spring of 1872, that he had a contract with Evans, and also that that 
fact appears in Colonel Grierson’s letter written in answer to the in- 
quiries made by the Secretary of War on the publication of the famous 
article in the New York Tribune of 1872. But if the Senate will advert 
to the facts under which this appointment was made, it will see in amo- 
ment that Grierson's and Marsh’sstatement on that point was important. 
After the promise had been given to Marsh, Evans appeared here, and 
an interview took place between Marsh and Evans, the result of 
which was that Marsh applied to the Secretary to let the appoint- 
ment stand in Evans’s name, as that would be more convenient for 
him at the time. When Evans a pres, and told the Secretary how 
large an amount of money he vested in buildings and in goods 
at the station, the Secretary told Marsh, as Marsh testifies at page 
164 of the RECORD, that he must make some arrangement with Evans, 
and that he would not appoint him unless he did so. This is Marsh’s 
account of the interview. 

A. He said he would t me to this t- trader at Fort Sill, I thin 
and he then told me thet’ had better go pew pra Evans; that Prego in 04 
city and an 1 tment; and that if I was to ran the post myself I 
think he said I ought to make an arrangement with him to buy out his stock of 
CCC 
that kind. and he would not consent to mr 

The Secretary had therefore said to Marsh that he would not consent 
to allow him to ruin Evans, and that he must go and make some ar- 
rangement with him by which their matters could be accommodated. 

arsh’s statement which I have just read you from his testimony 
before the Committee on the Expenditures of the War Departmentis 
tothe same purport, hence the Secretary had required Marsh toarrange 
with Evans, h had accordingly made the required arrangement, 
and Marsh had notified the Secretary that he had made it; and it is also 
in evidence here that Evans communicated to the Secretary through 
Marsh. What other conclusion could the Secretary have formed in 
relation to them than that there were business arrangements between 
Marsh and Evans, and if business arrangements existed was it not 
fair to presume that it was a partnership f That relation was implied 
as it seems to mein the terms of Marsh’s letter, in which he says that 
he wanted the business to stand for the present in the name of Evans, 
for the reason that it was not convenient for him to take charge of 
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it himself. So when it was afterward disclosed to the Secretary by 
Marsh, in a conversation, that he had a contract with Evans, and 
when Colonel Grierson writes to him that he learns Evans makes 
remittances to Marsh, this was no more than the Secretary would 
have inferred from the facts already within his knowledge. 

The question is simply whether it was wrong for the Secretary to 
appoint Marsh, his friend, and not to appoint Evans, with whom he 
had no such relations, Will the Senate hold this to be an offense? 
We may have a very defective civil service. I am not here to recom- 
mend favoritism in the administration of public affairs, But who is 
there in this body, or among the managers, or in the House they rep- 
resent, who has not recommended his friends for appointment to office 
over those who were strangers to him? Who has not given place to 
friends when he had the power to do so? If this be an offense, it is 
one which few of those I am now addressing have not committed, and 
it would be a sufficient answer to the accusation to say, “ He that is 
without this sin among you let him cast the first stone.’ 

No inference derogatory to General Belknap can be drawn from the 
fact that he used his political power to give position to one who had 
been kind to those who were dear to him. It was a political appoint- 
ment, and he disposed of it after the manner of the times, as he, as 
all know, the heads of Departments, and members of Con, and 
other public men dispose of or recommend the disposal of such ap- 
pointments. The crime comes in only when the party who makes or 
recommends such an appointment does so for pecuniary considera- 
tion to himself. He may have made all his appointments from fa- 
voritism, without justifying any unfavorable inference bere. Indeed 
the evidence shows that, while he was doing what everybody else 
does in giving places to their friends, he did not indulge his kindly 
feeling so far as to be unjust. He maintained in this transaction the 
character for justice which all who have associated with him attrib- 
ute to him. He therefore made it a condition with Marsh that he 
should make some arrangement with Evans by which Evans's just 
rights should be saved. 

Evans had no right to the place. Congress, in passing the act 
which turned him out and put the power of 13 4 oe eee in 
the hands of the Secretary of War, adjudged that he had no right to 
the place. He therefore had no possible claim npon the Secretary 
of War for the continuance in the place, but he had invested largely 
in building ond transporting merchandise there, and thus entitled to 
some consideration, and he was certified to also as an upright man, and 
it was therefore but right that the Secretary, in a the right 
given by Congress to supersedé him by a personal or political friend, 
should require his friend to make some arrangements to save the in- 
cumbent from ruin. And this the Secretary required absolutely. 
And now itis sought to turn this circumstance against him. If he 
had been the mercenary which it is sought to represent him to be, he 
would not have interfered. He would have given Marsh the place 
unconditionally to make the most of it for division between them. 
But he takes directly tke contrary course, and in the spirit of an hon- 
est man exacts justice from Marsh for the stranger. 

In this as the evidence shows, the consideration originated in 
his private relations, The man and his family had been kind to Bel- 
knap's family, but he nevertheless im it as a condition that he 
must bring political indorsements, and he promised and finally se- 
cured the usual political indorsements upon which such offices are 
given, and we have here on file with the appointment the recom- 
mendation of a man of very t eminence in politics in the West, 
and it 257 95 by the record that one of the most distinguished mem- 
bers of this body also joined in the recommendation, whose recom- 
mendation has probably been lost. It is not at all the habit of the 
Departments to preserve mere recommendations to office after a cer- 
tain number of years have elapsed ; it would overwhelm the archives 
to keep the voluminous recommendations that are put there for office, 
and therefore they are not retained for any number of years, nor are 
they preserved with any special particular care after the appoint- 
ments are made, and hence it is not at all remarkable that the recom- 
mendation of one of the gentlemen whose names entered upon the 
book as having joined in the recommendation of Marsh is not to be 
found. There is record evidence that there was such a recommenda- 
tion, if it be important to consider it all. 

But the case was disposed of ed as other cases have been di 
of; the position given to a political friend of the Secretary, on the 
recommendation of his political friends, because he is certified in this 
recommendation by Mr. Stevenson to be a republican was a pass- 
port to office not at all peculiar to this Administration. It is the habit 
of all administrations to confer office on their political friends. Hence 
this case, so far as the appointment goes, stands upon no different 
footing from any other appointment. It is the appointment by an 
officer upon considerations of which he alone was the proper judge 
and so by the law, and that appointment was conferred upon 
his friend, and he yet obliged that friend to make just terms with the 
incumbent. i 

Hence the knowledge which the respondent had of the relations 
between Marsh and Evans, that Marsh did not go there himself to 
carry on the business, but that Evans was carrying it on, and that 
he received communications through Marsh of Evans’s wants, and 
acted upon them in the dne course of official proceedings, was aground 
for the assumption that he had a contract of some kind with Evans, 
and probably a partnership. This also the respondent knew accorded 
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with the usages of the service, as testified to by Evans himself. Both 
the men who had been there before, Durfee and Peck, were partners 
in business, and did not live there at all, and yet they had traderships 
at that peers and were carrying them on at that time, at this very 


Fort Sill by other persons, while they themselves lived at Saint Louis 
or elsewhere. So the Secretary naturally supposed that Evans was 
a partner of Marsh, upon whom and through whose influence the 
appointment was conferred, and it was nothing extraordinary, and 
no assumption derogatory to him can be based upon it, that he knew 
that there was a contract between them and that Marsh was receiv- 
ing money from Evans. 

other circumstance upon e af Sy stress is laid in this group 
of trifles is that complaints were e by Evans through Marsh. 
have explained that in connection with what I have already said 
about the knowledge of the contract, and I shall pass to other con- 
siderations. 

The third is the whisky order. After the great amount of time 
with which the explanation of that matter occupied the Senate and 
the complete refutation which was made by the official orders that 
there was involyed in the whisky order any favoritism to Marsh and 
Evans, it cannot be necessary for me to dwell at any length upon this 
matter. A great stress, however, was laid upon it as a great stress 


is laid upon all these circumstances, and I think the Senate ought to 


infer from the stress laid on these unimportant circumstances by the 
prosecution the absolute poverty of the case on the part of the prose- 
cution. 

Think of the time, of the trouble, of the attention of this body, 
which has been attracted to this whisky order for the 8 it 
was sup to afford in support of the ch by showing Belknap’s 
interest in Evans’s affairs, and an immense importance was attached 
to it by the prosecution for that reason; and when you come to sift 
it down what is it? It appears that the officers at Fort Sill them- 
selves wanted the post-trader to have the liberty to introduce a larger 
quantity of liquor at one time than he was allowed by the existing 

regulations to introduce, and that the application being made by the 
post-trader for that liberty, it was referred by the Secretary of War 
to the several officers in due order of their grade, the subject duly 
considered, and the order given after each one of these subordinate 
officers had severally and seriatim given his sanction toit. When the 
Senate see the enormous weight that is attached to this petty and 
altry and utterly insignificant circumstance; the days that have 
Keen exhausted here in this sultry season; the weight that these gen- 
tlemen have laid on this immense whisky favor as they supposed, and 
then see how it all vanishes to nothing, you cannot fail to see how 
utterly frivolous and trifling and ridiculous the pretense is that Bel- 
knap went ont of his way to help Evans because he knew he was in- 
terested in his business. It is enough to show that the order in rela- 
tion to whisky, after it had been considered and reported on in due 
form by the post-commander, by the division commander, and the de- 
partment commander, is 2 left entirely to the commander of the 
post and revokable at his pleasure, whenever the necessity for it 


Now pass to another one of these mighty and wonderful favors ad- 
duced with such a parade of circumstance to destroy the character of 
this respondent, and that is the grant of this extraordinary favor of 
the extension of the military reserve. It is trne that the application 
was made by the trader; but it is also true that it ran the gauntlet 
of the military ordeal, went from post commander to division and 
department commander, to the Adjutant-General, and to the Interior 
Department, came to the Secretary, and Analyt the President himself, 
and the question discussed and duly considered by all these various 
officers as to whether it was a proper order to be made for the public 
service, and only passed on and ted by the Secretary of War when 
it had come up from every one of the subordinate posts, sanctioned and 
indorsed by every one, and finally approved by the President of the 
United States with all the sanctions going before him. It does seem 
to me that it is one of the most significant things connected with this 
case that these parties should undertake to impeach their own wit- 
ness by adducing such circumstances as those Í haye been consider- 
ing. object of the group of circumstances upon which I have 
been commenting is to contradict Marsh, who swears that Belknap 
had no contract with him under which he received the remittances 
in question. They wish the contrary to be inferred by showing that 
Belknap took a lively interest for Evans and such as evinced a knowl- 
edge on his part that he had a pecuniary interest dependent on 
Evans's success; and the attempt is to show that the Secretary of 
War manifested some great and extraordinary interest in this - 
trader becanse he granted these extraordinary favors. What do these 
favors consist of? Nothing but these two matters, which are mere 
matters of military detail and ran the gauntlet without any sugges- 
tion whatever emanating from the Secretary in favor of them at any 
time until they came back to him, haying passed through all the sub- 
ordinates and with their approval before he puts his signaturetothem. 

Another fact to which undue importance is attached is the posses- 
sion by respondent of the short Jetter addressed to the Secretary by 
Marsh recommending Evans’s appointment. One of the managers 
has spoken of the removal of that letter as the “purloining“ of it, or 
some equivalent phrase. The witness Crosby does not remember how 
he came to deliver up that letter, whether it was delivered up witha 
bundle of letters or separately. 


The argument will be that the Secretary sought to possess himself 
of this letter to suppress it as evidence of his guilt. But this is re- 
pelled by the fact of record that the contents of that letter were en- 
tered on the Adjutant-General’s books. The letter was written for 
no other purpose than to ask the Secretary to send Evans's appoint- 
ment to him, Marsh, at some place in New York. That is the purport 
of the letter. Now this is entered on the Adjutant-General’s book, 
and the fact was also communicated to Congress with the list sent 
upon the demand of the committee investigating this matter. That 
fact, which is supposed to be so damaging to the 8 is com- 
municated to Con is recorded on the books of the Adjutant- 
General; but all this fuss is made because the letter itself, consisting 
of three lines and communicating no more than that the | aan 
be sent to him, Marsh, was handed to the Secretary after his resigna- 
tion. Marsh was one of the persons on whose recommendation the 
sppo gimen had been made, and the most influential person, too; 
and he was accordingly entered in the books of record by the Adju- 
tant-General as the party to whom the 1 was sent, All 
those facts re and are recorded in the books of the Adjutant- 
General’s Office, and are communicated to Congress before these pro- 
ae are initiated. If the Secretary had been guilty and eager to 
hide his footsteps, and regarded this letter as one of them, would he 
have communicated the contents of the letter to Congress? There 
really is nothing in the letter. There is no cireumstance connected 
with it that I can see of any importance, unless it be that it can be 
made out that the Secretary stole it. That would be a circumstance 
to communicate an interest to it; but I do not see anything else to 
give the least interest to it; because, when examined by itself, when 
analyzed with all my powers, I see no inference to be drawn from 
the ion of the letter to the 1 of the respondent. And 
yet it is certain that that letter will figure in this argument as a 
damning circumstance to fix guilt. It does seem to me that the im- 
portance attached to such trifles shows the barrenness and poverty 
of the case on which the prosecution rests. 

Another one of the group of circumstances is that the Secretary 
was invited to read the examination made by the Committee on the 
Expenditures of the War Department; that he read the evidence 
which is spread on this record; and that he resigned after reading 
that paper. Does it signify more than an indisposition to meet this 
trial%or make a contest publicly about the facts which webe there 
communicated? Taken in its strongest aspect, it proves nothing more 
than the evidence he read implies. Now I insist that if we sh wd 
demur to that evidence it does not convict the respondent of the of- 
fenses charged, because, as I have already said and as Ishall now 
proceed to show, the evidence of that witness, taken in connection 
with other circumstances in this case, absolutely negatives the charges 
here presented, 

Passing from the consideration of the articles and of the proofs of 
these articles I come to the fourth head of the argument which I 
have submitted, and that is, What evidence is there here to show 
that the Secretary has committed any impropriety? By an analysis 
of these articles and by an analysis of the testimony adduced in su 
pan of them, by a brief consideration of every circumstance that is 

rought forward to su ain them and to negative the testimony of the 
witness who positively disproves the gravamen of these charges, I have 
endeavored to satisfy the Senate that these articles cannot be sus- 
tained by the proof. But I go further, and assert that the proof fails 
to establish anything derogatory to the Secretary. 

If there is anything which may seem to derogate from General 
Belknap as the case stands it is because, and only use, the whole 
truth has not been brought to light. The managers have 2 
as I have already shown, suppressed a great part of it, and although 
their motive for doing this has not been kindness to General Bel- 
knap, he is glad that they have taken that course, and he obliges his 
counsel to follow their example, becanse it is not trey Lig their 
judgment, to his acquittal on the charges to go further into the matter, 
and tor other reasons which every intelligent and true man can ap- 
preciate. All the heads of the Departments, and every other officer 
of high grade in the country of every branch of the service, and the 
man even with whom this inquiry originated, have been brought 
here and have borne testimony to the rectitude of the Secretary in 
his t office. 

One of the ablest, certainly, and one of the purest men that ever 
sat upon the supreme bench, a man whose vigor of intellect every 
lawyer admires, who has known this man for thirty years, to mark 
his sympathy for him in his trials and his confidence in his integrity 
came into this body before he was bronght here to testify, and sat 
down by ihe respondent’s side when by reason of the obloquy which 
had been hea upon him by the organized assassins of character in 
the sensational press he was shanned as a leper. When that brave 
and true man was afterward brought to the stand to testify to the 
character of the respondent no one who heard him could fail to have 
been impressed. Judge Miller said he had known Secretary Belknap; 
he had 2 him for thirty years, he had known him in times of 
trial, he had known him during his financial embarrassment and 
when he was in distress, and had never known any man bear himself 
more honorably in trying circumstances than General Belknap. 

We have had similar testimony from other quarters: from the two 
Senators and Representatives from Iowa, from a former governor and 
a supreme judge of that State, allof whom have known this respond- 
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ent in and out of office, in private and in public life, who have testified 
to his honorable, just, reliable, and faithful career in office and in pri- 
vate life. His administration in all save the isolated charge here pre- 


sented has also been vindicated by the committee which presented 
this charge. It appears by the testimony of Mr. CLYMER that the 
respondent's official career has been ransacked. That committee have 
sat in judgment on him for the last five months to explore every 
transaction. The House of Representatives reserved the right in 
preferring these ch to add to them, if this search, which they 
ordered to go on and have continued, as the witness said, until after 
this trial commenced, should reveal anything. But it has been utterly 
fruitless. Nothing is fonnd to stain this man’s record but this single 
transaction. And do not forget, Senators, that the respondent dis- 
tinguished himself in the service of hiscountry. For the sacred object 
of preserving the Government which you are here administering he 
freely offered his life and bore all its 1 and by his valor 
and his self-denial aided in perpetnating this glorious fabric of gov- 
ernment. He was putin his high position by the Chief Magistrate 
of the nation because of his distinguished services in that honorable 
field, Such a man ought not to be dishonored by a vote of this body 
upon proof relating to a single transaction in a career otherwise re- 
markable for its severe integrity and justice except upon proof which 
fixed this stigma upon him in the clearest manner. There is no such 
evidence here. 

There is no convincing proof in the record that General Belknap 
ever knew that the money remitted to him was derived from Evans 
at all. The witness Marsh says explicitly that he had no reason to 
believe that the Secretary knew of the first remittance to the de- 
ceased Mrs. Belknap. He pointedly repeats in this examination this 
which he had said in his first examination. He says when Mrs. Bel- 
knap died he came to this city, and that after the funeral he was in- 
vited by Mrs. Bower to go up into the nursery and see the child, and 
while he stood looking at it he said to Mrs. Bower, “This child will 
have money coming to it by and by.” „I know it,” said Mrs. Bower, 
“and you are to give it to me for the child; Lam to keep it for the 
child.” He says he thinks that he remarked that the father ought to 
know something of it, but his memory does not serve him. Now, Sen- 
ators, consider that that was the day of the funeral, Is it at all likely 
that he wonld have brought such a subject to the attention of a man 
with such an afiliction so n upon him? The witness Marsh will 
not say that he did. On the contrary, he has veered from one to an- 
other opinion on the subject, and concludes as his better judgment 
that he did not then say anything about it to the Secretary, and he 
is certain that he never did afterward. It is, therefore, certain 
he did not tell the Secretary at any time where the money he subse- 
quently remitted came from. 

Recollect then, Senators, that the remittances which subsequently 
took place to the Secretary were by the direction of Mrs. Bower, she 
claiming the money to be hers. Does that convey any knowledge to the 
Secretary? Mrs. Bower was a lady of property, into whose affairs 
the Secretary had no right to inquire at all. Was it a cireumstance 
to pas the Secretary on his guard that she received money from Marsh 
and that Marsh remits it to Belknap by her direction? She was 
not then Mrs. Belknap. The remittances to her did not commence to 
be made to the Secretary when the appointment was made. There 
was therefore nothing to associate the two things. The appointment 
of Marsh had been made the year before the first remittance came to 
the Secretary for Mrs. Bower. Mrs. Bower, according to the testi- 
mony, afterward suggested to witness to say to the committee that 
she claimed the sas an hers, and that he had itin his keeping 
for her and paid it to Belknap from investments made by him for her. 
he not probeble that she gave this reason of the remittances to the 

re 

Recollect, too, Senators, that you are dealing with a man whose 
name is spotless, whose escutcheon is without a stain; a man whose 
probity and justice is recognized in the Army, who was an honor to 
the Administration of which he formed a part down to the day when 
this charge was made, Are you going to ume against testimony 
like this that he had a guilty knowledge of facts, withont proof and 
when his character and the proof all point to a different solution? 

Mrs. Bower went abroad. The proof creates the presumption that 
he received the money for her. That is not all. We have a ray of 
light shed upon this whole transaction by a witness for the prosecu- 
tion, for we are not allowed to bring in any here for ourselves. Mr. 
Emory, of Illinois, had to deal with one of these very checks pro- 
duced in evidence. He invested it and has charge of the investment 
now, and holds it for whom? He holds it for Bower, now 
Belknap. The facts show that she claimed this to be her p A 
and that the claim was recognized by the Secretary and thaf it was 
transferred to her by him on her return from cr Now, Sena- 
tors, if one piece of this property is thus shown clearly to be claimed 
by her and recognized by the defendant as her property, does not 
that show how all the property was claimed and to whom it was all 
recognized to belong? Consider, too, the present relations of these 
parties. They are now man and wife, and this disables us from giv- 
ing you a full explanation and a complete showing of what took 

lace between them and to whom all this money was recognized to 
long. We are therefore not able to give you a clear and full ac- 
count of this transaction and to show where this money went to, anq 
who it was claimed by; but we do show you where a part of it was 


claimed and where it now rests, and we say that we are entitled to 
your verdict. 

Recollect also, Senators, that Mrs. Bower was an old acquaintance 
of Marsh. They had lived as neighbors and friends in Cincinnati. 
They had relations of confidence. Belknap never saw Marsh in his 
life until he met him with his wife and family as their acquaintance, 
and he had taken them to his house. This lady comes to have busi- 
ness relations with him as Mrs. Bower. She was not Mrs. Belknap 
for three years. Why are you to suspect that he knew it simply be- 
cause he had given Marsh an appointment some time before, and be- 
cause remittances come to a lady, his sister-in-law, who goes abroad, 
and to whom he accounts for the money when she returns? Why are 
you to jump to the conclusion that this respondent takes presents 
from those upon whom he has conferred office when you have an ex- 
planation exonerating him even from this impropriety and when the 
dishonoring conclusion is not in character with the man at all, his 
whole official life showing him to be exemplary, just, and exacting f 

Consider his actions when complaints were made of the exactions 
of Evans in the Tribune article by Hazen and by Grierson. Did he 
act as a man would have done who was conscious of receiving a bene- 
fit from these exactions? Notat all. He responded at once by the 
order made on the 25th of March, 1872. This order was drawn by 
General McDowell to meet the evil as set before him by General 
Hazen in the Tribune article. It was approved by General Sheridan 
as just the thing needed. It was also just what was recommended by 
General Grierson, and exactly what was required by the Tribune 
article itself and General Hazen himself. Yet when all these mag- 
nates concur in saying that this was the very thing that was wanted to 
cure the evil, itis insufficient in the eyes of the managers to exonerate 
the Secretary from conniving at the extortions of the trader, and in- 
deed it is even adduced by them as proof that he aimed to protect the 
trader in his wrong-doing. Thisis se they have a foregone con- 
clusion which nothing can unsettle. They have an invincible faith 
in the wickedness of the Secretary which nothingcanshake. There- 
fore they cannot see, what every other man sees, that these orders 
drawn by the skillful hand of General McDowell, approved by the ex- 
perience of General Sheridan, suggested themselves in the Tribune 
article, called for by General Grierson in his letter, are sufficient. 

I say that a man who had been a participant, who was dividing 


and knowing that he was amame the polls with Evans, would not 
have “ kill ho gooie that laid the golden egg” by such an order as 
that. Let me call your attention first to Grierson, page 137 of the 


Recorp. What is the cause of the high prices imposed upon the 
soldiers? It is because, says Grierson— 

The prices could not be regulated by a conncil of administration, the trader not 
being a sutler. 

Hence, 8 Grierson, the whole difficulty was that the 
council of administration could not regulate the prices of the trader. 
The Tribune article on the same page makes the point: 

There is no escape from his rapacity— 

Of the trader, says Hazen, speaking in the Tribune article— 
because the officers have na control over him as they had over the sutler. 


I need not stop to tell you how the order of March 25 states this, 
because that order was read here repeatedly. Here are the two agti- 
cles of complaint brought to the attention of this Secretary by the 
Tribune article inspired by General Hazen, who himself saw, or 
thought he saw, what the grievance was and how to remedy it. Gen- 
eral Grierson says the same thing, and General McDowell, who hears 
the matter, took the way to do it; and the only way to doit, all agree, 
was to subject this trader to the council of administration; and al- 
though the Judge-Advocate-General had said that such an order could 
not be made, the Secretary “ took the bull by the horns” and made it, 
to make sure of remedying and correcting the evil in regard to which 
these complaints were made. l 

Look again at this Robinson letter, Robinson who was here, one of 
the witnesses called for the prosecution. When we brought his Tet- 
ter to the attention of the Senate, then he incontinently “ vamosed 
the ranche.” What does the Secretary do with that letter when it 
comes to him? He puts it in the archives of the Government and 
calls the attention of the President and of the Judge-Advocate-Gen- 
eral and the Adjutant-General of the Army to it. that the act of 
a guilty man? These gentlemen say he abstracted a letter, that he 
abstracted the Marsh letter. He did not abstract the Robinson let- 
ter, not a word of it; but he communicated these charges against him- 
self, thinking they were idle, treating them as ridiculous.. And there- 
fore the man who thinks he is afraid of having attention brought to 


them, and thus argues that they shall be ventilated. No man would 
so act who was guilty. 
After having thus sketched the evidence and called the attention 


of the Senate to the leading facts in the case, I beg to say in conclu- 
sion that I hope the majority of the Senate will not force a vote on 
the plea which they ordered to be made. This, I repeat, puts the mi- 
nority of the Senate in an attitude wherein they cannot have a fair 
voté upon this question of guilt or innocence, because of the decision 
8 had of the want of jurisdiction by more than one-third of 

I 5 my duty to the best of my ability under the cir- 
cumstances, very trying, owing to the heat of the day and the ex- 
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haustion of the Senate, the late season of the year in which we have 
been forced to this argument, the wearied condition of mind in which 
you all must be, and the staleness of the subject itself, which leaves 
me to talk to so many empty seats. Can that be called a trial when we 
have the spectacle of more than half these seats empty? The utter 
indifference manifested to the subject shows that it is not one upon 
which this body onght to pass otherwise than by dismissing the ar- 
ticles for the reason that there cannot be any final vote which will 
represent the just sentiment of the Senate upon the merits of the case. 

r. MERRIMON. Mr. President, before the counsel takes his sate 
I wish to propound two questions which I should like to hear de- 
bated by counsel, either by himself or some of his colleagues, before 
the argument closes. I ask the Clerk to read the two questions which 
The PRESIDENT The Secretary will h 

e tempore. e tary report them. 

The Chief Clerk ead as follows: 

If the Senate sits as a court to try cases of impeachment and there 
is no specified limit on the power of the court to decide all questions 
coming before it except in one respect, that of conviction, why is a 
Senator, dissenting from a decision of the court made by a majority, 
except in the case of the exception named, not bound by such decision 
just as a dissenting judge of the Supreme Court is bound by a decision 
made by a majority of that court? 

What is meant by the term “ convicted” as used in the sixth clause 
of section 3 of article 1 of the Constitution? Can there be convic- 
tion without judgment of disqualification to hold office? 

Mr. BLAIR. Mr. President and Senators, the first question which 
the honorable Senator from North Carolina makes is one which I have 
endeavored very elaborately to consider in the opening of this ape: 
ment. I endeavored to show, at some length and by authorities, that 
the plea which wapa in was a plea not in abatement because, as 
the decision I quoted shows, there can be no plea in abatement in this 
court. There cannot be, says the decision in 12 Peters, a plea in 
abatement to the jurisdiction in any court wherein no other court has 
jurisdiction ; that is to say, the plea in abatement must point out the 
special jurisdiction, That is the form of the plea. It must not only 

eny the jurisdictio’ of the body, but it must point out what body 
has the jurisdiction. Our plea did not do that or attempt to do it; 
and therefore by the express terms of the decision in 12 Peters it was 
n: ta plea in abatement, It was a special plea in bar, and therefore 
being a special plea in bar, could not be overruled by any less than a 
vote which could convict, because that means conviction, When a 
special plea pleads special circumstances as a reason for not convict- 
ing, if the plea is overruled conviction follows. Hence conviction 
cannot follow in this case. The plea has not been overruled in this 
case because the required number to convict has not been obtamed. 
That is the law as laid down by the highest authority that I know, 
the Supreme Court of the United States stating expressly the ES 
ciple that in no court of special jurisdiction is there a plea in abate- 
ment made to the jurisdiction by pleading over. Hence also the 
question inures in the case to the last moment. I suppose no honor- 
able Senator will contend that anybody can give the judgment of 
conviction except the body that has the power to give judgment. No 
body can give a judgment of conviction on final hearing of this case 
except by the assertion of the power of the court. It lies in, it is as- 
sexted in, the very judgment itself. The power is inherent, and hence 
it of necessity requires something that is to assert that power and it 
does exercise it. That is the answer that I have endeavored to give 
more at large in the course of my ar; nt. 

The second question which the honorable Senator asks is, What is 
meant by the term “ convicted” as used in the sixth clause of section 
3 of article one of the Constitution? Can there be conviction with- 
out judgment of disqualification to hold office? The disqualification 
to hold office has not been considered as at all necessary, They may 
give it or they may not. It has never been maintained, I believe, by 
any commentator upon the Constitution, that it was necessary on con- 
vietion to add to the judgment disqualification as a part of the sen- 


teñce. 

Mr. MERRIMON. Suppose two-thirds of the Senate should find the 
accused guilty, would it require a two-thirds vote to pronounce judg- 
ment? Is the conviction complete without the finding, and also the 


be bene ? 

. BLAIR. It is a question that I have not at all considered 
whether it does not require the same number to give judgment that 
it does to convict. As a question of first impression, I should say 
that the judgment, or the sentence rather, necessarily is a part of the 
evidence of convictions; but most of the treaties on the Constitution 
with regard to impeachment have considered that the disqualifica- 
tion to hold office was a mere incident; that the object of the pro- 
owang was ejectment from office and the disqualification superad- 
ded, which may be put on or not, I think, as circumstances require; 
that it was merely to insure the effectuation of the judgment. That 
is, if a man could be convicted and turned out of office and the Sen- 
ate could not put on a disablement from his being put in again, the 
President might put him back again, and that contest would be a 
fruitless one. {t was for such cases as that, as I have in my opening 
argumens endeavored to explain, that impeachment soplos, that is, 
only to cases of controversy between the great public bodies, the 
Executive and his appointees on the one hand, and the House repre- 
senting the people on the other; and that it wonld be applicable 


only to such cases. It could not be carried out in such cases without 
the power of the Senate to put in the disqualification, because if he 
were ejected from an office, he might be put back the next day by the 
President. Therefore I have always supposed it was a thing encirel 

discretionary according to the aggravation of the offense and accord- 
ing to the judgment of the Senate for the time being as to the of- 


fender. But I have not considered whether it required any greater 
vote to impose the sentence than to adjudge the conviction; but I 
suppose as a matter of first impression that it would not, that the 
two things go together. I do not see that it has any particular bear- 
ing on the case now before the court. I donot see the bearing of the 
question upon the case at bar at all, It seems to me, as I have en- 

eayored to explain in this argument and in the other, that the 
whole reach of this proceeding is against an offender in office, and 
that the reason of the thing ceases when he is out of office before 
proceedings commence. 

Mr. INGALLS. Mr. President, I move that the Senate sitting in 
the trial do now adjourn. 

The motion was not to. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I do not like to make any appeal to 
the mere mercy of the Senate; but certainly it seems like a hardship 
that the case should be pressed on in the absence of the counsel who 
is to answer the arguments that will be made this afternoon, if they 
are made. Itherefore ask very earnestly that there shall be no objec- 
tion made—and I am very much surprised that there should be any— 
toa continuance of the cause until to-morrow simply that Mr. Car- 

nter, who is absent on account of illness which wholly disables 

im from being here, shall be present in order that he may, by hear- 
ing the arguments of the other side, qualify himself to reply to them. 
It is impossible for me to do it because the duty of replying mainly 
to the arguments which the gentlemen will deliver on the of the 
House of Representatives this afternoon, if they go on at all, has been 
assigned to him and not tome. It is almost as bad as refusing to a 
man the privilege of being heard by his counsel altogether. 

Mr. CONKLING. May I inquire of the counsel who is now ad- 
dressing the Senate, inasmuch as the argument made to-day will be 
in print by an hour in the morning as early as that when his associ- 
ate will be up, thus giving him opportunity to peruse and mark it 
in print, whether the whole object which he seeks will not be ob- 
tained substantially as well as if we go over until to-morrow and lose 
the rest of this day? 

Mr. BLACK. I think not. There is no certainty that the argu- 
ment will be printed to-morrow. 

Mr. CONKLING. That oceurred to me, and I should like to know 
from the managers, if we may know that, whether the argument 
which will be made this afternoon will be in print in the morning. 
If it should be delivered and withheld for revision, and a reply re- 
8 from counsel who is not to hear the delivery of the argument, 
that would be very awkward certainly. 

Mr. Manager LORD. I will answer the Senator that Mr. Lap- 
HAM who is expected to make the next argument on behalf of the 
managers went home indisposed. I have now sent for him. I pre- 
sume that whatever he says on the subject will not need revision. If 
Mr. LAPHAM is not able, then Mr. Lynpe will have to go on, if the 
Senate does not adjourn. 

Mr. CONKLING. Will his ment be printed in the morning? 
Mr. Manager LYNDE. I should Spas not to go on, as I intended 
merely to speak on a single point of law, and not comment upon the 
testimony; and, as an arrangement was made yesterday as to the 
order of the argument, I did not come here to-day prepared to make 


ö 
. Manager LORD. Mr. President, I will say again that I have 
sent for Mr. LarHAu. He lives very near by, and he may be able to 


go on to-day. 

Mr. INGALLS. Has Mr. Larnau retired from the Capitol, being 
unable to remain? 

Mr. Manager LORD. He went home about an hour ago; but still, 
I think he may be able to go on. I thought when he went away that 
Mr. LYNDE would take his place. I find now that Mr. LYNDE would 
prefer to go on in the morning, and I have sent for Mr. LAPHAM. 

Mr. ANTHONY I should like to ask counsel for the defense if Mr. 
Carpenter’s indisposition is such that it is probable he will be unable 
to appear to-morrow :? 

Mr. BLACK. I think he will be here then. He is very sick now, 
but it is a sort of sickness that he is very likely to recover frum by 
to-morrow morning. 
. Manager LORD. You think he will be here? 
LACK. I do think he will be here. 

Mr. CONKLING. I t that it might facilitate the determina- 
tion of this matter if the Senate sitting for the trial were to take a 
recess of ten minutes, When Mr. Lapua gets here these gentlemen 
can confer. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New York moyes 
a recess of ten minutes. 

The motion was to; and (at three o’clock p. m.) the Senate 
sitting for the trial of the impeachment took a recess for ten minutes. 

After the expiration of the recess— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate resumes the trial session, 

Mr. Manager LORD. I will say that I have sent for Mr. LAPHAM, 
and expect him here every moment. The messenger I sent has not 
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returned. He lives at 407 East Capitol street, which I understand is 
not very far fror here. If the Senate will wait two or three minutes 
he will very likely be here. 

Mr. CONKLING. By way of preventing the Senate from being 
without business, I ae that the trial may be suspended and that 
the bill which I just now reported and in which the Senator from 
2 (Mr. HauLix] is very much interested may be taken up and 
acted upon. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New York asks 
that the trial session be suspended for the purpose of considering leg- 
islative business. Is there objection ? 

Mr. OGLESBY. I understood that the court, or the Senate sitting 
in the trial, had taken a recess for ten minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. OGLESBY. And that the President of the Senate had an- 
nounced that the recess had expired and that the court would pro- 
ceed with the case. Now, if the managers and counsel are not pre- 
pared to go on and the court is ready to hear them, let us conclude 
the argument and let the court take the case. I do not know that 
the Senate should be delayed day after day or hour after hour sitting 
here patiently waiting to hear evidence and hear argument, willing 
to hear counsel, willing to be enlightened by them, and if after the 
admonition the counsel and managers have received they are not 
ready to go on, I think it no more than prudent that the court should 
admonish the counsel and managers both that it is ready to take 
charge of the case without 3 elucidation. 

Mr. CONKLING. Will the Senator allow me to inquire of him, did 
he hear one of the managers state that a messenger had gone to a 
house near y fot recall one of the managers who left here a short 
time ago not feeling well, and that they expected him here moment- 


arily ? 

Mr. OGLESBY, If the Senator from New York will permit me to 
reply, I will say that I did hear that statement, 

r. INGALLS. Mr. President, may I rise to a point of order? 
The 1 pro tempore. The Senator from Kansas rises to a 
int of order. 

ie INGALLS. Is the Senate in trial session or legislative session ? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. In legislative session. 

Mr. INGALLS. hat, then, is the question before the Senate? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The consideration of the bill asked 
for by the Senator from New York. ` 
‘i 1 ALLISON. I have no objection to the consideration of that 

Mr. OGLESBY. I asked the 17 0 officer of this body if the ten 
minutes had not expired, and before I made a remark I understood 
35 . to say that the court was now ready to proceed with 
the trial. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator is right in that the 
Chair stated that the Senator was correct in regard to the recess. 
Since the recess, however; by unanimous consent the business of the 
trial was suspended for the purpose of considering the bill which the 
Senator from New York reported. 

Mr. OGLESBY. To which I rose to object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair did not hear the objec- 
tion. The Senator rose and the Chair recognized him on the bill as 
he sup , no objection being made to its consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pre tempore Th jection is late. Th 

0 tempore. e 0 on is now too e 
bill will be read. 1 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Mr. President, I rise to a point of senatorial cour- 
tesy. If the Senator from Illinois states that he rose to object, accord- 
togae the universal usage in this body he is entitled to do it. 

e PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair did not understand the 
Senator to state that he objected before the bill was taken up. 

Mr. OGLESBY. I rose and addressed the President of the Senate, 
if the President will allow me to so remark, by asking the Chair one 
or two questions. The Chair replied to me in such manner as to 
leave no doubt upon my mind that we were now in trial session. After 
that and the motion had been made by the Senator from New York, 
as I understood from the President that the court was sitting, I did 
not offer an objection to the Senator’s bill, but I took the liberty to 
make the remarks that I did. The Senate is sitting here patiently in 
this heated weather ready to go on with this trial. We are perfectly 
willing to hear counsel and 8 but they ought to be ready with- 
out asking a moment’s longer delay. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will state to the Senator 
from Illinois that the Chair recognized the Senator from New York, 
and put the question to the Senate, to which no objection was made, 
of suspending the business in trial session for the purpose of consid- 
ering the bill which the Senator from New York suggested. The 
Chair stated that the bill was before the Senate, and then the Sen- 
ator from Illinois rose, as the Chair sup to address the Senate 
on the bill. The Senator now states that he sup’ the Senate was 
in trial session, and on that be would havs a right to object to the 
consideration of the bill. 

Mr. CONKLING. The honorable & sator from Illinois in the course 
of his very eloquent remarks has said that he did not object to this 
bill in which the venerable Senator from Maine was so much inter- 
ested. The Senator from Illinois need not have made that remark; 
because, knowing him as I do, I know that he is‘»eapable of making 


such an objection. He did not object to it; he will not object to it. 
It is a little bill to change the name of a little fishing-vessel. The 
papers are all complete; there are full certificates which the Senator 
from Maine, unlike some other Senators whom I might refer to but I 
do not, always takes the pains to have, the official certificates and 
the full proof in these somewhat vexatious cases. He has taken the 
trouble to have all that now. He wants this little bill passed. It is 
a matter of accommodation to him and to his constituents. It would 
have taken about one-quarter the time which I have misexpended 
myself now in addressing the Senate. As I know the Senator from 
Illinois will not object to it, I ask now that this little bill may be 
taken up and in the absence of the Senator from Maine, so 
that, when he comes back, he may be rejoiced to know that the Sen- 
ate has done that little act of courtesy to him in his absence, 

The PRESIDENT pro tem The Chair reminds the Senator 
from New York that debate is out of order. The Senate is in trial 
session. 

Mr. OGLESBY. Do I understand the Chair to decide that we are 
now in trial session! 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. In consequence of the objection of 
the Senator from Illinois; and therefore debate is not in order. 

Sr CONKLING. The Senator from Illinois will withdraw that 
objection. 

. OGLESBY. I should be perfectly willing to accommodate the 
sppea) of the Senator from New York. 

he PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair reminds Senators that 
debate is not in order. 

k = OGLESBY. Could I have permission to withdraw my objec- 
ion 

ae PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator can withdraw his ob 


jection. 
Mr.OGLESBY. I was going to reply to the honorable Senator from 


New York that, under his touching appeal, with that rotund and irre- 
sistible eloquence that overwhelms every man to whom it is addressed. 
I would withdraw my objection if I felt that I should be sup rted 
by the Senate; but, as I see the Senate is determined to p with 
this trial, I shall have to stand on my objection. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. Man LORD. Mr. President, I would state that Mr. LAP- 
HAM is not able to come, and Mr. LYNDE will proceed with his argu- 
ment. 

Mr. Manager LYNDE. Mr. President and Senators, I feel great 
delicacy in addressing the Senate at this time because of the arran 
ment which had been made between counsel for the argument of this 
case, that arrangement bein ETA Mr. Blair should open the argument 
and should be followed by Mr. LArHau who would address the Senate 
apa the evidence in the case and such points of law as he saw fit to 

dress them on, and tbat I should be called on to address the Senate 
on one single point of law ; and in fact I did not know that I should 
be called on to address the Senate on that question of law until yes- 
terday afternoon. Under these circumstances, as I am not to address 
the Senate 1 7 the facts, (for I have made no compilation of the 
evidence in this case,) it is peculiarly oaaae to me, inasmuch 
as tho counsel on the other side have already addressed the Senate. 
upon the facts, and the counsel who is to follow on the other side 
will undoubtedly ask the Senate that some of the managers shall ad- 
dress the Senate on the facts before he shall be called upon to reply. 
I do not feel, Senators, that we are at all to blame for not being ab 
to proceed in the regular order of argument this afternoon. It is 
owing to the fact that one of the managers after spending two or 
three hours in this court has gone home sick, and that is an event 
over which neither Senate or managers have avy control. It is 
usually considered a sufficient reason for giving some indulgence to 
counsel even in the midst of the most important cases, but as a con- 
tinuation of this argument is insisted upon, I will say to the Senate all 
that I have to say upon this case and will occupy but a very short 
time. 

The only point to which I intended to call the attention of the Sen- 
ate is as to the effect of the vote upon the question of jurisdiction upon 
the final vote which will be taken on conviction. I do not 3 
to enter into an argument on the question which was ed here by 
the Senate for some thirty days as to the jurisdiction of this court. 
I take it that question has been as fully discussed as would be of ad- 
vantage in this case, and that every Senator is fully satisfied in his 
own mind; but Iam not advised that the other question, which I 
now present, has received the consideration of the Senate. 

The question was asked this afternoon by one of the Senators as to 
what was included in the word “conviction.” When that question 
is answered it seems to me that it disposes entirely of the effect of 
this vote. If the word “conviction” embraces every step and every 

roceeding in the cause from the beginning to the end, every step that 
mes necessary in the course of the trial of this cause, then there 
must be a concurrence of two-thirds of the Senators present. If, 
however, it includes nothing more than the vote on the question of 
guilt of the accused, whether the allegations in the articles of im- 
peachment are sustained by the evidence in the case, then all other 
questions can be determined by a majority vote. 

The question of jurisdiction may be raised in different forms. In 
the case of Jud ard it was raised upon a plea that acts which 
were perfo , crimes committed by that judge during a previous 
term of his service, were not proper subjects of impeachment. What 
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does that mean but that the court had no jurisdiction of the allega- 
tions in those articles of impeachment, and therefore could not proceed 
with the trial of that cause? On that plea, which was presented to 
the court, the vote stood 9 against the jurisdiction of the court, against 
the validity of the articles, and 23 in favor of their validity. Among 
the eminent lawyers and judges who participated in that trial an 
who voted spn this question I find tbat Chief Judge Church, J nage 
Folger and Rapallo, Senators Foster, Harrower, Lewis, Lord, Murphy, 
and O’Brien voted against those articles of impeachment, against the 
court Sakina onanan of those articles for the reason the offense was 
committed in a prior term from the one in which he was then serving; 
and yet those judges after that question had been decided, every one 
of them, voted in favor of sustaining the articles, those very articles, 
upon the final vote. What then becomes of this pretense that a Sen- 
ator sitting as a judge or sitting in the trial of an impeachment case, 
when he feels that the Senate has no jurisdiction over the articles ne 
sented and that question has once been decided by the tribunal, 
still a right to set up his own opinion against the decision of the court 
and refuse to vote upon the articles presented? I see no reason, Sen- 
ators, why after a question is decided according to law, according to 
the practice of courts, the decision is not binding upon every pars 
who has any act to. perform in carrying out the adjudication of that 
urt. 


co 
On the subject of conviction I would ask the indulgence of the Sen- 
ate to read from Story on the Constitution, § 811: 


When the answer is and given in, the next g is for 
the House of Re ves to file a replication to the answer in writing, in sub- 
denying the truth and validity of the defense stated in the answer and aver- 


and other proceedin, 

ons, which are made yoia 
accused. the day appointed 
r at the bar of the Senate, either in a body or 
with the trial. Process to 


tiall are npon common ee trials, as ſo the admission or rejection ot 


examination an 


the Sena‘e then proceed to the consideration of the case. If any deba 

are conducted in secret; if none arise, or after they are ended, a day is assign 

for a final public decision, by yeas and nays, upon each ee in the ar- 

ticles of eee When the court is assembled for this question 

is p 0 eee er eee dent of the Sen- 
ie, 


ate, A the following manner, upon each article, the same being first read by the 
Secretary of the Senate: Mr. „how say you, is the respondent guiltyor not 
guilty of a high crime and misdemeanor, as cha in article of im- 
peac! t?” Whereupon tho member rises in his ep ANE sent ERI ar 
not guilty as his opinion is. If — no article two-thirds of the Senate decide 

the is ty, he is then entitled to an acquittal, and is declared accordingly 
to be acquitted by the President of the Senate. Lf he is convicted of all or any of 
the articles, the then proceed to tix and declare the proper punishment. 


It is very apparent that this great commentator on the Constitu- 
tion e the word “ conviction” as applying to the vote upon 
_ the articles of impeachment. That is the only vote which the Con- 
stitution requires should be taken by yeas and nays. But itis impos- 
sible, 3 for me to understand how this question as to whether 
the Senate will try the cause and have a right to try the cause should 
in any manner be complicated with the question of conviction. It 
certainly cannot be complicated with it any more than the admission 
of evidence; the question as to whether evidence is admissible in the 
trial of the cause where an objection is made; and yet who has ever 
supposed that it required two-thirds of the Senate to admit testi- 
mony which was offered in the trial of an impeachment case? And 
if the Senate does admit the evidence, if a majority have a right to 
pass upon the question as to what is | evidence and what testi- 
mony is admissible in the case, that decision must be binding upon 
the court and every member of it. No member hasa right to say that 
the majority of the Senate can admit the evidence and yet he have a 
right to exclude it. 
the impeachment case of Andrew Johnson, lately tried before 
this Senate, in fifteen cases where the yeas and nays were called on 
the admission of evidence there were less than two-thirds voting for 
the admission, and yet that evidence was received. Of nine cases 
where the yeas and nays were called and the evidence was rejected 
there were five or six where it was rejected by less than a two-thirds 
vote. 

It is a new idea that a judge upon the bench is not bound by legal 
decisions in the same case ; that a judge upon the bench is not bound 
to regard the law of the case when it is settled ; and if it is true that 
this question can be passed upon by a majority vote, the decision is 
binding upon the judge as well as upon the 

I will now read on the subject of the de 
from a small work called The Cabinet Lawyer, from pages 62 and 


When the case for the 


ition of “ conviction,” 


63: 


the prisoner's character; for, if the de- 
fense rests entirely on character and cross-examination of ey witnesses, 
the prisoner or his counsel has the last word. and no reply is allowed to the open- 


ing counsel. 
civil causes, and the jury deliberate on their verdict, and 


The evidence on both sides being closed, the judge sums up, as in 
th t be discharged. FEC but 
canno + ; 
if they find him guilty, he is said to be convicted of the crime whereof he stands 

I also refer the Senate to Bonvier’s Law Dictionary, twelfth edi- 
tion, title “ Conviction,” for the legal definition of this word, which 
reads as follows: 

Conviction, (Lat. convictio ; from con, with, tobind.) In i That 

( con À con, Beer hh ) practice. 


legal of record which ascertains the and upon which 
FF party 


“Which ascertains the guilt of the party.” What is it that ascer- 
tains the guilt of the party on these articles of ro nes wae as they 
are presented to the Senate? Is not that ascertained entirely from 
the evidence and from the verdict based upon that evidence ; the evi- 
dence that is properly before the court; the evidence which the court 
has decided to receive? What has it to do with the fact that the 
court has voted upon the question as to whether it will proceed to 
try the cause? 

I feel myself embarrassed in presenting authorities to this court to 
maintain the position that all questions are to be decided by a major- 
ity vote, unless the Constitution or laws or the rules of court and of 
legislative bodies ex y prescribe a differentrule. It would seem 
so familiar to Senators haan to 775 ef ee. i 8 Ta be 
trespassing upon your time; yet I ask your indulgence while I call to 

our ends afew. I do not claim that the vote upon the question of 

urisdiction is so far beyond the reach of the Senate that it is not sub- 
ject to reconsideration at ay time during the progress of the trial, 
and on that vote of reconsideration every member will exercise his 
own opinion in voting on it; butso long as it remains unrepealed, so 
long a remains the standing order of the Senate, it is binding 
upon all. 

The rule of decision in all councils and deliberative assemblies— 


I 2 from Cushing's Law and Practice of Legislative Assemblies, 
page 107 
hose bers nal in point of right is, that the will of th number 
of those present and voting- tho — ees duly Sonstituted’ te the will of 
w y. 


The Senate act as a body, and not as individuals, when they es or- 
ders or make laws. The Supreme Court of the United States has de- 
cided over and over again that when a decision of that court is ren- 
dered even by a divided court it has the same force and effect and is 
just as binding as if it had received the unanimons vote of that 
court. I read from the opinion delivared by Mr. Justice Field in 
the case of Durant rs. The Essex Company in 7 Wallace, 113: 

The statement which always accompanies a judgment in such case, that it is ren- 
dered by a divided court, is only intended to show that there was a division among 
the judges upon the questions of law or fact involved, not that there was any dis- 
sapera as to the 9 — to be entered upon such division. It serves to ex- 
plain the absence of any opinion in the canse, and prevents the decision from be- 
Su and binding in every respect spon the partica as if rendorel apoa the com: 

e con- 
currence of all NAE tose every gerer nh, involved in the case. N 


Therefore I call the attention of the Senate to the fact, that courts 
and legislative bodies, when they pass upon questions whether of law 
or any legislative 3 act as a body, and when an act has 
been passed or a decision made by a constitutional vote, it is the vote 
of the body, and no individual member of the body a right to 
complain, no individual member has a right to set up bis conscience 
as against the law. I will now read a few more sentences from 
Cushing: 


eens Mey ad: remy anapa bya rity of the members of a 

islative assembly is a thing “done and Legato (o by tant oye Where the Ain 

bly is equally divided, there is, of course, not a m ty in favor of the 

which is put to vote, and that proposition is uently decided in 
413. The might of the majority thus to decide, which is instinctively 

an ultimate fact, is also founded in good 

been remarked with reference to electors, . nal, it 

eaha reng and 


. in any smaller number; secondly, „ 
is diversity of opini hrd the of the majority i 
a diversity of opinion ; remac e yis 
not the dominion of a certain enk ber of the indfel * A ether 


places on 
* 
ly, as to all 
ates in 


other o 


dered as one person or 
persons and bodies, its will can be no other than that which 


manner, 
Tae Constitution of the United States 
the agreement of two-thirds of each branch to —.— a bill, notwithstanding ob- 
3 5 a nore. oue- = the number necessary to a 
uorum to require a qu o en by yeas and na 
the eat by express provision of tale of decision 


Mr. EATON. Mr. President, is it proper that I should ask the man- 
ager a question! 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It has been so ruled by the Senate. 


There are examples of 
diſforemt from the ma- 


counsel | jority. 
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Mr. EATON. The manager has redd from the manual of Cushing 
where he says “a majority present and voting.” Now the Constitu- 
tion of the United States says: “And no person shall he convicted 
withont the concurrence of two-thirds of the members present ;” not 
„present and voting,” but “ present.” The question that I desire the 
distinguished manager to answer is this: Suppose there be sixty mem- 
bers of the court present and but twenty-tive vote, is that clause of 
the Constitution of the United States satisfied by that yote when it 
says that no person shall be convicted without the concurrence of 
two-thirds of the members present? 

Mr. Manager LYNDE. Mr. President and Senators, I do not know 
what steps the Senate under those circumstances would feel itself 
called upon to take. I do not know but a Senator can remain in his 
seat and refuse to vote upon a question that is legally before the 
Senate; but this I do think, if it is true that the Senate has no mode 
of enforcing its rales and requiring every Senator in his seat to vote, 
it should consider no person present who does not make himself ap- 
pear upon the record as present by his vote. That is the only test 
that I know of to ascertain whether a member is present or not. If 
he should get up and refuse to vote and announce that he is present, 
I think he is not present within the meaning of the rules and within 
the construction of the law, for the law supposes that every Senator 
present will do his duty and vote. The law presumes every Senator 
votes who is present. I know in legislative bodies with which I have 
been connected it is frequently said when a question is asked on a 
motion for reconsideration whether the party who made the motion 
voted with the majority it is answered that there is no record, the 
motion is ruled in order. I think that would be the proper rule to 
govern all cases where you are to ascertain what Senators are present. 

I will now refer the Senate to an order in the House of Commons 
for the purpose of showing how these parliamentary rules have been 
construed in other bodies. I refer to the Lex Parliamentaria, page 298: 

April 2, 1604. A rule thata question being once made and carried in the afirm- 
ative or negative cannot be quesi again, but must stand as a judgment of 
the House; the case of Sir Francis Goodwyn and Sir John Fortescue. 

This was a case where the king claimed that Sir Francis Goodwyn 
was not eligible to a position in the Parliament on the ground that 
he had been ontlawed, and the House of Lords sent down to the 
House of Commons to ask a conference on this question; but the 
House of Commons replied that the judgment, where the order had 
once been made and carried in the affirmative, must stand as the judg- 
ment of the house, 

I will now ask the attention of the Senate to a reference which I 
find in 25 Wendell’s Reports to Sidney on Appeals and Palmer’s Practice 
of the House of Lords. Sidney on Appeals is the book referred to, 
and which 1 cannot find in any of our libraries: 

The cases referred to by Sidney on Ap and in Palmer's Practice of the 
House of Lords, which have occured since the deliberate judgment of that tribunal 
upon the question of rehearing in January, 1697, will all be found to be cases of 
that description. 

That is, upon the question of rehearing. 

Both those writers consider it as the settled practice of that court— 

That is, the House of Lords. 
an 5 CHRISTIANCY. I wish to ask the manager what he now reads 

m 

Mr. Manager LINDE. I now read from 25 Wendell, page 255. 

Mr. CONKLING. What is the case? 

Mr. Manager LYNDE. The case is The People rs. The Mayor and 
Aldermen of New York. 

Both those writers consider it as the settled practice of that court, which has 
existed for nearly a century and a half, that there can be no rehearing or review 
of the cause upon the merits, after the minutes of the judgment have been settled 
and directed to be entered. Sydney says, ‘when the utes of an order havo 
been read at the table of the House of Lords, it is considered as final and unalter- 
able, even upon en from chancery.” (Sydney, 32.) And in Bernal vs. The Mar- 
quis of ctor pa 1814, where a mistake in drawing up the order upon an appeal 
was correc &e. 


I read this for the purpose of showing the binding effects of orders 
made by this court. 

Mr. MITCHELL, If it will not interrupt the manager, I should 
like to ask him a question. The Clerk will read it. 

Mr. Manager LYNDE. Certainly. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Clerk will read the question. 

The Chief Clerk rend as follows: 

Suppose the plea in this case had been that of former conviction or 
former acquittal, would it have required a two-third majority to de- 
termine the issue; and if the plea were overruled bya mere majority 
vote would the Senators voting in the minority be legally bound by 
such decision f 

Mr. MITCHELL, There is one other question which follows in 
connection with that, which I also ask to have read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: í 

What difference is there, if any, between the case just sup and 
the case at bar, in reference to the requisite majority to determine 
the issue? 

Mr, Manager LYNDE. Mr. President and Senators, with my view 
of this case it makes no difference what that plea may be, if the de- 
cision of it does not determine the merits of the case. Any plea which 
may be introduced, which must be disposed of preliminary to the vote 
on conviction, or vote on the guilt of the party, can be decided by a 
majority vote of this hody, and when so decided it is conclusive upon 
the Senate and upon the body. 


Mr. CONKLING. Mr. President, if I do not incommode the man- 
ager I should like to ask him a question to understand what he has 
said. 

Mr. Manager LYNDE. Not at all. 

Mr. CONKLING. 1 have understood the manager to ar 
hold that the presence on this record of an order, sustained by a ma- 
jority of the Senate, overruling the plea, constitutes the rule of ac- 
tion for every Senator; and that while that order stands he is bound 
by his vote to assert jurisdiction in this case. 

Mr. Manager LYNDE. So I understand. 

Mr. CONKLING. I beg to ask the manager a question. Take the 
case of a Senator who believes that the remed im hment is 
confined to civil officers, that it touches nobody else, that Senator, 
under the manager’s proposition, would be compelled, as long as that 
order stands, to assert by his vote the contrary of his belief. But 
suppose, when this case comes to be ultimately disposed of some Sen- 
ator should say, “ Now, let us waive technicalities and let us by gen- 
eral consent deem the order vacated ; by unanimous consent, let it be 
dropped and expunged,” then I understand it would follow that ev 
Senator would be remitted again to the amy of voting on his oat 
as he believes the Constitution to be, merely by 2 con- 
sent the order meanwhile would have disappeared. Is that the posi- 
tion of the manager? 

Mr. Manager LYNDE. My ere is just this: that every Senator 
and every judge is bound by the law and the Constitution as it is con- 
strned and interpreted by the proper authorities; and that if a ma- 
jority of the Senate have aright to upon the question and settle 
the question of jurisdiction, then that question is settled accordin 
to the Constitution, and is tr upon the member, under his oat 
that he will support the Constitution, and he is not at liberty to set 
up his individual views as against the legal construction. 

Mr. CONKLING. That being the general principle, I want, if I 
can, to make the application exactly right in my own case, There- 
fore I beg the r to say in answer to my proposition, whether 
the rule and its application for which he contends means this: that, 
inasmuch as the order stands on the record overruling the plea, every 
Senator is bound for that reason to so vote as to assert the jurisdiction 
of the Senate, whereas the same Senators who disbelieved in the ju- 
risdiction, if by the order or consent of the Senate that order over- 
ruling the plea should be dropped or expunged, would then instantly 
be obliged to vote the reverse; that is to say, to vote in accordance 
with their own convictions. Is that the application which the man- 
ager gives? 

Mr. Manager LYNDE. He must vote as the law stands when his 
vote is given. 

Mr. CONKLING. By “the law” the manager there means the order 
which has been registered by the court? 

Mr. Manager LYNDE. The order which has been registered by the 
court so far as that order extends. I would not trace it began the 
plea, because that is all the order applies to. I mean by that, that 
the Senate are only bound so far as the order extends; the Senate 
has overruled the plea to the jurisdiction and ordered an answer to 
the merits, and the issue to be tried is an issue npon the merits. 

Mr. CONKLING. Now expunge the order, and then what would be 


the duty of Senators? 

Mr. y Boao LYNDE. If there is no plea to the jurisdiction in 

ui CONKLING. I beg pard ke the plea just Expur 

r. ` on; take the plea just as is. n 
the order overruling that plea; let it be done by unanimous 3 
It is obliterated. What I ask the manager then, in his view of the 
law, is the duty of a Senator like myself, who disbelieves utterly in 
the notion that the remedy of A touches anybody but a 
civil officer? What is his duty then? 

Mr. Manager LYNDE. My answer to that would be that the plea 
standing to the jurisdiction of the court, if the Senator believed that 
the court had no jurisdiction he would then vote for the dismissal of 
the U permed and if the vote upon the guilt of the accused 
should be first taken and the Senate should conyict, then the ques- 
tion would properly arise on a motion in arrest of judgment, and 
would come properly before the Senate. 

Mr. CONKLING. Now the manager comes to the only remaining 
inquiry which I wish to put, and it was part of my original inquiry. 
Suppose in place of a special direction of the Senate, by which the 
jurisdictional question was presented as a preliminary question, the 
trial had proceeded until now, that remaining then as it is now one 
of the elements in the case, would it or would it in the judgment 
of the manager and upon the law as he understands it, be the dut; 
of any Senator to vote to maintain a jurisdiction which on his oath 
he believes does not and cannot exist? 

Mr. Manager LYNDE. The question should be raised by the par- 
ties before the final hearing of the case. If not raised, it is true the 
court or any Senator would have aright to raise the question and have 
it dis of; but I think it should be dis; of as a separate 
question by the Senate in any event. 

Mr. CONKLING. But if it came simply on the general vote in the 
end, what would the law be, as the manager understands it ? 

Mr. Manager LYNDE. I must answer the Senator that I never 
heard of such a case. I never knew of a case of that kind, where 
the question was not raised before the final hearing, or subsequently 
by a motion in arrest of judgment; and in those cases a majority set- 
tle the question; it becomes the order of the court. 


e and to 
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Mr. CONKLING. Isit, then, the opinion of the manager, and the 
law as he ascertains it to be upon investigation, that if the question 
were now first presented on a plea of not guilty, and the presiding 
officer propounded to me the question: “ How say you, Mr. Senator, 
is the respondent guilty or not guilty?” and I made answer that he 
is guilty witbout in that verdict or vote including the element of 
jurisdiction, that I could so answer if I believed that I had no more 
right to pronounce upon him than the Senate to pronounce upon the 
honorable manager now upon the floor? Is that the view of the 
manager? 

Mr. Manager LYNDE, Mr. President and Senators, in response to 
the questions propounded by the Senator from New York, I will an- 
swer that if he votes at all, if he entertains jurisdiction by partici- 
pating in the trial of the cause, if he feels that he has a right to try 
the case, and thereby entertains jurisdiction, then he is bound to vote 
as to the guilt of the upon the articles presented; that he can- 
not try the cause and at the same time insist that he has no right to 
try the cause, and thereby avoid a vote upon the issue joined upon 
the guilt of the accused. If I may be Parrot I would ask of the 
Senator, or any other Senator on this floor if they have ever known 
a judge to refuse to paronan in the trial of a cause where the other 
judges sitting with him upon the bench had overruled him upon a 
preliminary question; and that is all there is of this matter. The 
very first question in the case naturally to decide is as to whether the 
Senate can try this case. It is purely preliminary, entirely independ- 
ent of the merits, involving no question of guilt, but barely whether 
the Senate has a right under the Constitution to try the cause. 
When that preliminary question is disposed of, which according to 
the decisions of the courts and according to the rules laid down in 
Cushing which I have read to the Senate is a question to be deter- 
mined by the majority, it is conclusive and binding in that case until 
reconsidered. 

Mr. McMILLAN, Will the manager allow me to ask him whether 
I understand him correctly to say that the question of jurisdiction in 
a trial of this kind is a preliminary question ? 

Mr. Manager LINDE. Yes, sir. 

8 McMILLAN. One that cannot be raised at any other stage of 
the case 

Mr. Manager LYNDE. No; the Senator did not understand me in 
that way. It can be raised at any time, even after conviction. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Then must it not be passed upon at the time it 


is raised ? 

Mr. Manager LYNDE. Certainly; but it must be passed upon as 
an independent question which a majority can determine. Parties 
sometimes may waive the question of jurisdiction ; but as a general 


rule the question of jurisdiction can be raised at any time during the 
pro; of the cause. 

So rigid have the courts been in the construction of the rule that a 
majority shall govern, that when in the State of New Jersey a law 
was passed providing that no judgment of the supreme court shall 
be reversed by the court of appeals unless a majority of all the mem- 
bers elected shall concur in such reversal, the highest court in the 
State declared the law unconstitutional. (Clapp vs. Ely, 3 Dutcher's 
Reports, 622; F. F. Frelinghuysen and C. Parker for plaintiffs in er- 
ror, Runyon and Bradley for defendants.) The syllabus reads: 

A law which provides that no jadgment of the a court shall be reversed 
by this court, unless a eg oe of those members of the court who are competent 
sch eek ena ge ecision of the case shall concur in such reversal, is un- 
cons à 

But even if such law were constitutional, if a pone Red the Judges who are 
competent to sit in the cause, when it is decided, concur in reversal, the judgment 
should be reversed, 

Mr. President and Senators, I have presented my views on this sub- 
bet as fully as I care to present them. I have not presented to the 

nate all of the authorities that I intended to refer to, but being forced 
to argue this question this afternoon, I have not been able to arrange 
the authorities so that I could refer to them readily. Therefore will 
not tres further upon the time of the Senate. 

Mr, SHERMAN, I move that the court adjourn. 

The motion was a to; and the Senate sitting for the trial of 
the impeachment adjourned. 


FRIDAY, July 21, 1876. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Legislative and executive business 
will be boa Sas and the Senate will proceed to the consideration 
of the articles of e exhibited against William W. Belknap, 
late Secretary of War, by the House of Representatives. 

The usual panere was made by the Se t-at-Arms. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The House of Representatives will 
be duly notified. 

Messrs. LORD, LYNDE, and MCMAnon, of the managers on the part 
of the House of Representatives, appeared and were conducted to the 
seats assigned them, 

The respondent appeared with his counsel, Mr. Black. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the journal of the proceedings of 
the Senate sitting yesterday for the trial of the impeachment of 
William W. Belknap. 


Mr. SHERMAN. I move that the reading of the journal be dis- 
pensed with. 

Mr. CONKLING. I think the reading of the journal had better 
continue until the counsel or the managers who are to address the 
Senate come in. The manager, Mr. LAPHAM, who is to address the 
Senate is not here. If objection is made to going anything except 
proceeding with this trial, I think we may as well read the journal 
until the manager comes in who is to address the Senate, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will resume the read- 


ing. 

The Secretary concluded the reading of the journal. 
arn SENIORS? protempore. The Senate is ready to proceed with 

e trial. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, it is my duty to myself, to my col- 
league, to my client, to the court to encounter any misapprehension 
that may be necessary, but at all events to lay before the Senate an 
affidavit from the physician of Mr. Carpenter showing what his con- 
dition is. If he is so sick as to make it absolutely impossible for him 
to come in now, then we are asking you for a postponement, an inter- 
mission in this argument upon grounds which I think have never 
been refused. To say that the counsel whose business and duty it is 
to make the concluding argument shall not have the indulgence that 
is asked for in this case in order that he may be here while the argu- 
ment is proceeding npon the other side, is a kind of, I would say 
harshness, but I am sure it is not meant in that way. The Senate are 
tired, as we are, and everybody desires to get through with this busi- 
ness as soon as possible ; but it certainly is asking no more than wonld 
be granted in any case, no matter whether great or small, pending 
before any tribunal. I ask that this cause be postponed until the 
time mentioned in this affidavit as being the time when Mr. Carpen- 
ter will be able to be present, to wit, next Monday. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the paper 
for information. 

United States Senate sitting as a court of impeachment. 
Tux UNITED STATES } 


vs. 
WiLLiAM W. BELKNAP. 
DistRICT or COLUMBIA, County of Washington, 88.: 


Personally appeared before 
sa eee shape eee Matt. H. U. for seven years 
when in Washington; that he is now under my care and seriously ill with acute 
tis, (inflammation of the stomach;) that he has been contined to his bed for 
past thirty-six hours, and is not able to leave his room to-day; and I state my 
belief that he will be able to resume his duties on Monday, the 2ith instant. 
D. W. BLISS, M D. 


Subscribed and sworn before me this Ast day of July, A. D. 1876. 


A. E. BOONE, 
[SEAL.] Notary Public. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Have counsel any motion to make? 


Mr. BLACK. I have moved the court for a postponement until 
Monday morning next. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The counsel on behalf of the ac- 
cused moves that the trial be postponed until Monday next. The 
question is on that motion. 

Mr. Manager LORD, Perhaps it is due to the case to say that Mr. 
Larnax, who is elaborately ppe on the questions of fact, the 
manager relied upon to bring before the Senate the guons of fact, 
while he hopes to be able to be here to-day, is really not able to be 
here. I recently left him, not half an hour ago. He thought he 
would get out of his bed to come over and make his argument in 
regard to which he is 5 prepared. Under these circum- 
stances, the managers do not feel like opposing the application made 
upon the other side. I think if the time of the Senate can be taken 
up in legislative business, no time will really be lost by allowing Mr. 
LAPHAM to come in Monday morning and make his argument. 

I will further say that the arrangement originally was that the man- 
agers and counsel should alternate; but inasmuch as the ma 
have not yet opened on the questions of fact (for Judge LYNDE, it 
will be remembered, confined himself wholly to a question of law) 
perhaps under the circumstances it would be just that Mr. LAPHAM 
should have until Monday morning to recuperate, when he will take 
only two hours and perhaps less, and then the case will be ready for 
the other side. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is the Senate ready for the ques- 
tion on the motion of the counsel that the trial be postponed until 
Monday next? 

A division was called for. 

Mr. HOWE. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and being taken, resulted—yeas 
34, nays 5; as follows: 

Conkling, Coo; anda Ferry Freling 
nkling, Cooper, 
we, Ingalls, Kelly, K Key, McDonald, Mit Morrill, Nor- 
333.0000 


Wright—34. 

NAYS— Messrs. Cockrell, Hitchcock, Oglesby, Paddock, and Withers—5. 
S WIE Onparton tvitianey, DAYIN 

meron n, Caperton, cy, 
Goldthwaite, Gordon, Hamlin, Hatvey. Johnston. J 
Logan, McCreery, Me Millan, Maxey, Merrimon. Morton, Robertson, 
bury, Sharon, Stevenson, Thurman, Wadleigh, Whyte, and Windom. 


So the motion was a to; and the Senate sitting for the trial 
of the impeachment adjourned until Monday next. 


TRIAL OF WILLIAM W. BELKNAP. 


MONDAY, July 24, 1876. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Vermont insists 
on the regular order. Legislative and executive business will now 
be suspended and the Senate will proceed to the consideration of the 
articles of impeachment exhibited by the House of Representatives 
against William W. Belknap, late Secretary of War. 

The usual proclamation was made by the Sergeant-at-Arms. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The usual notice will be transmitted 
to the House of Representatives. 

Mr. LORD, one of the managers on the part of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, appeared. | 

The respondent appeared with his counsel, Messrs. Black, Blair, 
and Carpenter. 5 

The Secretary read the journal of proceedings of the Senate sitting 
on Friday for the trial of the impeachment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate is ready to proceed 
with the trial. 

Mr. Manager LORD. Mr. President, I desire before submitting an 
remarks to the Senate to have this affidavit which I send to the des 
read by the Clerk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The affidavit will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


United States Senate sitting as a court of impeachment. 
THE Untrep STATES } 


vs. 
Wituam W. BELKNAP. 
DisTRICT OF COLUMBIA, County of Washington, ss. : 
Personally appeared before me D. W. Bliss, M. D., a practicing 2 who 
being sworn according to law said, that Hon. A. G. Larnau has been under his 
professional care during the past three days and unable to leave his bed by reason 
of acute cellulitis and perineal abscess, and he will not, in my opinion, be able to re- 
sume his official duties before Wednesday, the 26th instant. 
D. W. BLISS, M. D. 
Sworn and subscribed to before me this 24th day of July, 7 


Mr. Manager LORD. I desire very briefly to state to the Senate 
the situation of this, case and then to leave it with the Senators. The 
managers have not yet opened on the facts. The other side, I think 
with entire propriety, insist that, before they come to reply on the 
facts, under the rules adopted by the Senate the managers should 
open on the facts. Mr. LAPHAM has been relied upon for that pur- 
pose and is sick, as described in this affidavit. I have just been to 
see him. He would have attempted to come this morning but for the 

sitive prohibition of his physician; and he is very confident that 
he can be here Wednesday morning. Probably the Senate can occupy 
its time with legislative business; but of course the managers cannot 
judge of this. say this in the absence of the other managers. I 
take the responsibility of saying that it would be agreeable to the 
managers to bave the case postponed until Mr. LAPHAM can be heard. 

an PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the manager submit any mo- 
tion 

Mr. Manager LORD. Under the circumstances reluctantly, as we 
never have procured an adjournment, I submit a motion that the case 
be postponed until Wednesday morning. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. President, I should like to ask a question of 
the managers; that is, if they will be ready to go on Wednesday in 
case Mr. LAPHAM does not recover? 

Mr. Manager LORD. Yes, sir; and I will say more, (in answer toa 
suggestion made by a Senator,) that we could go on this morning, but 
under all the circumstances I think something is due to Mr. LAPHAM. 
This, if I recollect aright, is the first time that the managers have 
suggested a postponement at all; and were it not that I have just 
seen Mr. LAPHAM and know his strong desire to be heard in the sub- 
mission of this case, and were it not that I am also aware that he is 
thoroughly prepared, I would not make this suggestion or motion; 
but as it is, when I made the motion I had to do it in the absence 
of the other managers, as no one was then here but myself. 

Mr. Manager LYNDE, Mr. Manager McManon, and Mr. Manager 
JENKS appeared. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I do not know whether I understand the 
managers or not as saying that they could go on this morning. 

Mr. Manager LORD. Yes, sir. It is fair to the case to say, it is 
due to the managers to say, that the managers have not left this an 
open question. We are prepared to go on this morning in case the 
Senate concludes not to wait for Mr. LAPHAM. I have given the rea- 
sons why we desire to wait for Mr. LapHaM. I cannot say more than 
I have said; but if the Senate conclude that it ought not to adjourn 
the trial, the managers are prepared to go on. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The managers submit a motion that 
the trial be postponed until Wednesday next. 

The motion was not agreed to. 

Mr. Manager LORD. Mr. President, I would ask, under the cir- 
cumstances, leave that Mr. LAPHAM be allowed to print his argu- 
ment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection ? 

Mr. CARPENTER. There is objection, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. e Chair will submit the question. 

Mr. CARPENTER. We are willing to wait until Mr. LAPHAM can 
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come; but when he comes and makes his argument we want to reply 


to it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The Chair will submit the question 
to the Senate. 

Mr. SARGENT. Allow me to ask a question of the Chair. Ishould 
like to inquire when this argument of Mr. LAPHAM will be printed, if 
its printing is allowed? In time to be read by counsel who is to re- 
ply, or in time to be read by the Senate before the decision ? 

Mr. Manager LORD. I think it can be printed to-morrow morning. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The manager asks that Mr. LAP- 
HAM, one of the managers, be permitted to print his argument. 

Mr. INGALLS. With the understanding that it is to appear to- 
morrow morning? . ' 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is not advised as to that. 

Mr. CARPENTER. And also with the further understanding that 
we shall not be required to close the case on the part of the defense 
until to-morrow. Itis manifestly unjust, Mr. President, to allow the 
argument which has been prepared on the part of the managers on 
the facts to come in here after our case is closed. No court would 
tolerate that. 

Mr. Manager LORD. The managers propose this morning to sub- 
mit an argument on the facts, perhaps as exhaustive as that of Mr. 
LAPHAM, and I presume very much in the line Mr. LAPHAM would 
take. I have no doubt that Mr. LarHAu's argument can be printed 
by to-morrow morning. The facts relied upon by the managers, how- 
ever, will be presented to-day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is, Will the Senate 
allow the ment of Mr. Manager LAPHAM to be printed? The 
counsel, Mr. CARPENTER, has asked that the defense shall not be re- 
quired to reply until to-morrow after the print ee 

Mr. Manager LORD. I suppose that is an independent motion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair has submitted the sug- 
gestion of the counsel. He will now put the question, Shall this argu- 
ment be printed? 

The motion was a to. 

The argument of Mr. Manager LAPHAM is as follows: 

Mr. Manager LAPHAM. Mr. President and Senators, I approach 
the Tachatge of the important duty which now devolves upon me 
with an unfeigned diffidence in my ability to render to the case that 
service which its t importance demands. It shall be my pu. 
as directly as possible to enter upon the discussion of the eraon 
which the case presents, and as briefly as a sense of duty will permit 
to submit my views for your consideration ; and I hope to be able to 
do so without trespassing upon your patience or unnecessarily con- 
suming the time of the Senate. 

The position occupied by the respondent down to the 2d of March 
last, the nature of the charges preferred against him by the House of 
Representatives, in whose name and behalf we are acting, undoubt- 
edly require that he should be entitled in the outset to that presump- 
tion of innocence which usually obtains in trials for crime, and that 
such presumption should only be overcome by that clear and satis- 
factory evidence of guilt which leaves no fair ground for a reasonable 
doubt on the subject. 

For aught we know and as the defendant has shown, down to the 
time he was selected for the high office in question he was a citizen 
of good repute, of unblemished character, and high standing as a 
brave military officer. He had rendered such service and maintained 
such a rank as soldier and citizen that on the mere imputation of 
offense he could have said: 

I never robb'd the soldiers of their pay, 
Nor ever had one penny bribe from C8. 
e 
n — y 

a That oit that poa I ritea from the king, * 
eee ee 
Be brought against me at my trial day! 
No! many a pound of mine own proper store, 
Because I would not tax the needy commons, 


Have I disbursed to the garrisons, 
And never ask’d for restitution. 


Enjoying to such an extent the esteem of his countrymen, in the 
language of his commission, the President, “ reposing special trust and 
confidence in his patriotism, integrity, and ability,” selected him as 
one of his Cabinet counselors to fill the high and responsible office of 
Secretary of War. 

If, as these articles charge, he has abused that confidence, betrayed 
his trust, and fallen from the high position almost at the first presen- 
tation of temptation, the conclusion that be is thus guilty deters all 
just minds from cultivating any sympathy in his behalf, however 
much we commiserate the position in which he is placed by his own 
voluntary acts, On the contrary, his case demands the most stern 
and fearless execution of all the punishments provided by the Con- 
stitution and laws in such cases. 

The articles of impeachment charge— 

First. That the defendant, being Secretary of War, promised to ap- 
pout Marsh as post-trader at Fort Sill; that thereafter, and on the 
th day of October, 1870, Marsh and Evans made the agreement which 
has been put in evidence; that on tue 10th of October, 1870, the de- 
fendant, at the request of Marsh, appointed Evans post-trader; and 
that on the 2d November, 1870, and at the end of each three months 
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thereafter for one year, the defendant corruptly received from Marsh 
the sum of $1,500 in consideration of the appointment of Evans and 
of retaining him in his place. 

Second, That on the 4th of November, 1873, the defendant cor- 
ruptly took and received from Marsh the sum of $1,500, in considera- 
tion of which he corruptly agreed to retain said Evans at said mili- 


A t. 

Third, That the defendant, being Secretary of War, and having 
authority to A a post-trader at Fort Sill, did, at the request of 
Marsh, on the 10th October, 1870, appoint Evans, who continued to 
hold the office to March, 1876; that before the appointment Evans 
and Marsh made the said agreement, and in pursuance of the same 
Evans paid Marsh quarterly for the first year the sum of $12,000 and 
latge sums after that until December, 1875; that on the receipt of 
each sum by said Marsh, he, said Marsh, psid one-half to the de- 
fendant; that the defendant, well knowing these facts and having 
the power to remove Eyans, disregarded his duty and permitted him 
to remain the post-trader at Fort sill. 

Fourth. That the defendant, on the 10th of Octoler, 1870, did ap- 
point said Evans post-trader at Fort Sill, and for such appointment 
and for continuing him in office did receive from Marsh large sums 
of money ; and in this article are seventeen specifications setting forth 
the dates aud amounts of each payment. 

Fifth. That on the 10th October, 1870, the defendant appointed 
Evans as post-trader at Fort Sill and permitted him to retain the place 
until March, 1876; that the defendant was induced to make the ap- 
pointment at the request of Marsh, in consideration of which Evans 
paid Marsh $12,000 a year until the 25th March, 1872, and $6,000 a 
year thereafter, yet the defendant, in consideration he would permit 
Evans to retain said post, did receive from Marsh for his own use, or 
to be paid over to his wife, the several sums of money stated in the 
specifications of the fourth article. 

To these articles the defendant has put in no answer or denial, but 
stands mute, and the trial by an act of mercy to him has proceeded 
as upon a plea of not guilty. . 

If he really had a valid and tangible defense, one would have sup- 
posed he would have gladly availed himself of the opportunity to 
spread it upon the record and to have called some one or more of the 
one hundred and ninety-seven witnesses we were notified he should 
call to prove such defense and to establish his innocence. 

Indeed, the learned counsel for the defendant [Judge Black] in sub- 
stance, in one of his earlier speeches during the progress of the trial, 
characterized the defense upon which General Belknap relied and which 
he believed to be complete as being so inexpressibly painful to him that 
the House had better have taken his life than put him on trial for 
this accusation. The defense has not been presented for the consid- 
eration of the Seuate; none of the one hundred and ninety-seven wit- 
nesses have been called to establish the said defense under the as- 
sumed plea of not guilty. 

But he has been content to call witnessess to prove that down 
to this charge he sustained a good character, and without attempt- 
ing to deny or disprove the payment of these large sums of money, 
amounting in the gate to over $21,000. His previous good char- 
acter will be of little avail if these payments and the purpose for 
which they were made are established by the evidence in the case, as 
we shall claim they are beyond all question. It is only in doubtful 
cases, or those depending mainly upon circumstantial evidence, that 
proof of good character is of importance to a person accused of crime, 

It is not necessary in this case in order to convict the defendant 
that he shall be shown to have committed an offense punishable by 
law as a statutory offense. This was fully settled in the case of Pres- 
ident Johnson, and the Barnard case in New York, and is the recog- 
nized doctrine of most of the elementary writers. 

The defendant may be convicted, we submit, under the fifth article 
for receiving for his wife and family those various sums of money and 
keeping Evans in his place in consideration thereof, as well as for re- 
ceiving it for a like purpose for his own use, 

Admitting, as the evidence tends to show, that the first remittance 
was for his second wife and the second and third for his child, yet 
the subsequent payments were, as sworn to by Marsh, for the defend- 
ant’s own use, and the defendant’s present wife was in no eyent to 
have any interest in the money. 

Before proceeding to a consideration of the detail of the evidence, 
it may be well to notice one or two of the theories which were at one 
time put forth by the defendant and those acting in his behalf. 

According to the evidence of Marsh as read to the defendant by 
Mr. CLYMER, and according to the history of the case, it was pro- 
posed to set up that the money sent the defendant by Marsh was the 
income of a fund in Marsh’s hands belonging to the defendant's sec- 
ond wife. The fatal difficulty with that theory was that after the 
Tribune article the income was diminished by one-half, and no in- 
vestigation or inquiry was ever made why it was so reduced. Had 
her property been lost or her income been depreciated, or what was the 
cause of so sudden and great falling off of income? The defendant 
never asked the question, but was as content with $3,000 per year 
paid half yearly as he had before been with $6,000 per year payable 
quarterly. So that theory has been abandoned. 

Another theory was, and that is the one upon which the case now 
rests, that Mrs. Belknap and the defendant were placed under great 
obligations to Marsh for his kindness to Mrs. Belknap in her illness, 


and that the defendant and his wife wanted to do something for 
Marsh in consideration thereof. It is a little difficult to see how ap- 
pomene Evans instead of Marsh would accomplish that end, or how 
it should result in quarterly presents of $1,500 by Marsh to Mrs. Bel- 
kopp instead of something by may of compensation by Mrs. Belknap . 
to Marsh. The guise by which the real transaction in this case is 
thus sought to be covered up is entirely too thin to conceal the real 
truth, and will not deceive or mislead any Senator who carefully 
scans the evidence in the case. 

We are brought, then, to a consideration of the evidence with a 
view of ascertaining what are the facts proven to establish the guilt 
of the defendant. 

Senators will bear in mind it is only a question of fact which re- 
mains to be decided. The question of law as it affects the jurisdiction 
of the court has been decided, the judgment of the court has been 
entered thereon and the court has ordered, the trial of this question 
of fact as npon a plea of not guilty. In the Barnard case in New 
York three judges of the court of appeals and seven senators voted 
against jurisdiction on all the articles charging Judge Barnard with 
offenses committed during a term of office which had expired before 
hê was impeached. Yet the same judges and senators voted him 
guilty on the articles thus objected to for want of jurisdiction, on sev- 
eralof which the vote was unanimons that the respondent was guilty. 
After the question of jurisdiction was settled there it became a ques- 
tion of fact, as it is here, does the proof establish the guilt of the 
respondent ? 

bat the relations between the defendant and Marsh were more 
than usually intimate for some cause, is very fully established by the 
proof; and yet they were strangers until after the passage of the act 
of July, 1870, giving the appointment of post-traders to the Secretary 
of War. The section conferring that power was put in the Army ap- 
propriation bill on the recommendation of the Secretary of War, as 
stated in the Tribune article and as proved by Mr. Crosby and not 
denied by the defendant. This change, which took from the post 
council of administration the power to control the sutler in his prices, 
and superseded the act of 1866 which provided that the soldiers should 
have their supplies at cost, gave to a post-trader, when appointed, 
the sole occupant at a military post, a complete monopoly of prices 
without any check or restraint whatever. 

It appears by the evidence that the first application of Evans to 
be appointed post-trader at Fort Sill was made as early as the 23d of 
June, 1870, nearly a month before the act empowering the Secretary 
to make the appointment became a law. It is signed by all the offi- 
cers at that post, indorsed by General Grierson, and is, I venture to 
say, the strongest recommendation ever made to the udent for 
such an appointment. By this it is evident that in military circles 
it was known or believed the respondent was to be clothed with this 
power. This recommendation was accompanied by a letter from Gen- 
eral Grierson and an application from Evans, found on page 133 of 
the record. There was also a second recommendation forwarded 
by Evans, which is signed by the same officers as the one of the 23d 
of June, is without date, but was filed in the office of the Adjutant- 
General on the 25th of July, 1870. On the 18th of August, 1870, Evans 
wrote the defendant from Philadelphia, calling bis attention to the 
recommendations he had sent and to the fact that he and Mr. Durfee 
had large interests at stake and would suffer irreparable loss unless 
retained as traders at Fort Sill. 

There was no other application for the post at Fort Sill except the 
one made by Marsh, which bears date August 16, 1870, two days be- 
fore the letter of Evans, Was this letter written at that date, or 
being written afterward, and after Marsh had made the acquaintance 
of the Secretary of War, was it antedated so as to p e the date 
of the letter of Evans? Bear in mind, Senators, the applications of 
Evans, so well supported, as I have shown, were on file from and 
after the 25th of July, 1870, 

Now what is the evidence as to the time when the defendant first 
saw Marsh? According to the recollection of Marsh the first he ever 
saw respondent was at his house in September, 1870. The defendant 
undertook to show by Marsh that he first saw him at Long Branch 
in September, 1870, but Marsh does not remember that; and what 
Marsh says upon seeing the letter dated August 16, 1870, is reasoning, 
and not recollection. These two applications by Evans and Marsh 
were filed the same day, September 23, 1870, and it is very evident 
from Marsh’s testimony that he had not made the acquaintance of 
the defendant until that month. 

The application of Marsh bearing date the 16th of August, 1870, 
has upon it two indorsements in the handwriting of the defendant, 
as follows: “Received August 16, 1870.“ The proof establishes, by 
the records of the War Office, that the defendant was absent from 
Washington from the 12th of Angust to about the middle of Septem- 
ber. He could not have . it, therefore, on the 16th unless ad- 
dressed to him at some other hiace, which is not to be presumed and 
is not shown. The double indorsement of its receipt by the defend- 
ant is, at least, a suspicious circumstance in the case. 

There was nothing in support of the application of Marsh. The 
indorsement of Congressman Stevenson bears date the 2d of Novem- 
ber, 1870, which was after the appointment of Evans was made. 
When it was received at the War Department does not appear. The 
evidence of Evans shows that he called on the Secretary of War early 
in October with reference to his application. The Secretary told him 
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he had promised the appointment to Marsh, who would be in the city 
that or the next evening, and he had better see him and they could 
probably make some satisfactory arrangement, 

Marsh says he was called to Washington by a tel from the 
respondent or Mrs. B.; that he came here and called on the Sec- 
retary, and was informed by him that Evans was in the city and he 
had better see him. The Secretary also said that Evans had a large 
stockon hand at Fort Sill, and he (Marsh) ought to make some arrange- 
ment to save him from loss. The defendant told him where Evans 
would be found. (See page 164 of the record.) At this suggestion 
Marsh called on Evans, and they made the arrangement prelimina 
the agreement of the 8th October, 1870. The sum of $20,000 was first 
exacted by Marsh; finally $15,000 was fixed, and the parties were to 
go to New York the next day and have the writings drawn. On the 
way to New York, the next day, Evans stated to Marsh he had seen 
a statement in the papers that a portion of the troops stationed at 
Fort Sill were to be removed; that $15,000 was more than he could 
pay, and the sum of $12,000 was finally sree upon to be paid quar- 
terly in advance. Why paid in advance Clearly from the terms of 
the ment to secure the certain payment of the bonus and to en- 
able Evans to hold the place. It was not to be a division of profits, 
but the payment in advance of a fixed sum whether Evans e prof- 
its or not. If he had not made a dollar or a dime, he was bound to 
pay this large bonus or surrender his post. I desire Senators to read 
at this time and in this connection the agreement as finally executed 
on the 8th October in the city of New York. It is as follows: 


Articles of agreement made and entered into this sth day of October, A. D. 1870 
by and between John S. Evans, of Fort Sill. Indian Territory, United States of 
Ame! of the first part, and Caleb P. Marsh, of No. 51 West Thirty-fifth 
a the city, county, and State of New York, of the second part, witnesseth, 


namely: 
Whereas the 1 from eee ge 
, Secretary ar ni ates, appointmen -trader ai 
Tork Sill aforesaid ; and whereas the name of said John 8. Evans is ate filled into 
the commission of appointment of said post-trader at Fort Sill aforesaid, by per- 
mission and at the instance and 9 of said Caleb P. apa ~ for the pur- 


of carrying out the terms of agreement; and w John S. Evans 
to bold said tion of post-trader as aforesaid solely as the appointee of said 
Caleb P. Marsh, and for the pu: hereinafter stated : 


Now, therefore, said John S. Evans, in conside: tment and 


lutely and under all circumstances, anything hereinafter contained to the contrary 
notwithstanding; and said sum shall be so payable, unless increased or 
reduced in amountin accordance witb the subsequent provisions of this agreement. 


d. 
. If at the end of the first Poa of this agreement the forces of the United 
States Army stationed at Fort Sill aforesaid shall be increased or diminished not 


to exceed one hundred men, then this agreement shall remain in full force and un- |. 


changed for the next year. If, however, the said forces shall be increased or dimin- 
ished beyond the number of one hundred men, then the amount to be paid under 
this agreement by said John S. Evans to said Caleb P. Marsh shall be increased or 
reduced in ance therewith and in proper proportion thereto. The aboverule 
laid down for the continuation of this agreement atthe close of the first year thereof 
shall be applied at the close of each succeeding year so long as this agreement shall 
remain in force and effect. 

Third. This agreement shall remain in force and effect so long as said Caleb P. 
Marsh shall hold or control, directly or indirectly, the appointment and position of 
post-trader at Fort Sill aforesaid. 

Fourth. This agreement shall take effect from the date and day the Secretary of 
War aforesaid shall sign the commission of post-trader at Fort Sill aforesaid, said 
commission to be issued to said Jobn S. Evans at the instance and request of said 
Caleb P. Marsh, and solely for the purpose of carrying ont the provisions of this 


ent, 
Fifth. Ex is hereby made in to the first quarterly payment under 
this eat, it being ay and understood that ony bean may be 45 at any 
time within the next thirty days after the said Secretary of War sign the 
aforesaid commission of post- trader at Fort Sill. 

Sixth. Said Caleb P. Marsh is at all times, at the request of said John S. Evans, 
to use any p: influence he may have with said Secretary of War for the pro- 
tection of said Jolm S. Evans while in the discharge of his legitimate duties in the 
conduct of the business as -trader at Fort Sill aforesaid. 

Seventh. Said John S. Evans is to conduct tho said bnsiness of post-trader at 
Fort Sill aforesaid solely on his own mot f and in his own name, it boing 
express] and understood that aad Caleb P. Marsh shall assume no liability 
in the premises whatever., 

Eighth. And it is expressly understood and agreed that the stipulations and 
covenants aforesaid are to apply to and bind tho heirs, executors, and administra- 
tors of the respective parties. 

In witness whereof the parties to these presents have hereunto set their hands 
and seals the day and year first above written. : 

JOHN S. EVANS. ie 
SEAL. 


C. P. MARSH. 
Signed, sealed, and delivered in presence of 
E. T. BARTLETT: 


It will be noticed, Senators, that the parties, afterseeing the Secretary 
of War separately and receiving the directions as I have stated, made 
their preliminary arrangement and left for New York, without again 
calling on the Secretary on the subject. What do we next learn in 
regard to the appointment? It is the letter from Marsh to the re- 
spondent, written on the 8th October, the same day of the agree- 
ment, and sent from the city of New York by mail to Mr, Belknap. 
This is the letter which was never put on the files of the War Depart- 
ment, which was never indexed by Crosby in the index of semi-ofticial 
letters which was taken away by the respondent from the files of the 
War Office, and only produced here on notice by us that unless pro- 
duced we should give parol evidence of its contents. It is the key 


to Cc 


to 


which unlocks the whole mystery which surrounds this case u 
this point, and lays bare the motives which actuated the respondent 
in making the appointment of Evans. It reads: 


No. 51 West THIRTY-FIFTH STREET, 
New York City, 8, 1870. 


Dear Sm: I have to ask that the appointment which you have given to me as 

post-trader at Fort Sill, Indian Territory, be made in the name of John S. Evans, 

as it will be more convenient for me to have him manage the business at present. 
Iam, my dear sir, your very obedient servant, ope 5 


5 8.—Please send the appointment to me, 51 West Thirty-fifth street, New York 
V. 
Hon. W. W. BELKNAP, 
Secretary of War, Washington City. 

Although this lettter is the one upon which the defendant obvi- 
ously acted in making the api intment in the name of Evans, as the 
appointment was sent according to the request contained therein, it 
was withdrawn from the War Office by the defendant about the time 
of his resignation and was only produced in pursuance of notice by 
us, as I have already stated. 

Two days after this the respondent made the following appoint- 
ment: 

WAR DEPARTMENT, 
Washington City, October 10, 1870. | 

Sin: Under the provisions of section 22 of the act of July 15, 1870, you are here- 
by appointed a post-trader at Fort Sill, Indian Territory, and will be required to 
assume your duties as such within ninety days from the date of this appointment. 
You will please report to this Department mgh the Adjutant-General’s Office 
your acceptance or non-acceptance of this appointment. 

WM. W. BELKNAP. 
Secretary 


of War. 
Mr. Jonx S. Evans, 
Care of C. P. Marsh, Esq., 51 West Thirty-fifth street, New York City. 


Senators, can any man fail to see the obvious truth shown by this 
letter, and the inferences which are inevitable from the circumstances 
and language employed? Was there ever an ment, says the 
defendant’s counsel to Marsh, between you an . Belknap that he 
should share in any money paid vou by Evans? Ofcourse Marsh replied 
there was none. But what does this letter show? On its face it is a 
proposition to farm out this appointment for the benefit of Marsh. 
“I want my appointment as post-trader at Fort Sill made in the name 
of Evans, as it will be more convenient for me to have him manage 
the business for me at present,” is the fair import of its language. 
General McDowell was nearer right than appears on the surface when 
he assumed that Marsh and not Evans was the post-trader at Fort Sill. 

The appointment it will be seen was sent to Marsh as requested, 
and Evans on the Ist day of December, 1870, accepted the same by 
letter to the Adjutant-General as provided in the appointment. On 
the 14th of January, 1871, the defendant issued an order as follows: 

A.G.: 

Commanding officer at Fort Sill to be notified to remove all traders from that 


except Mr. J. S. Evans. who was a ted by Secretary of War under act 
Faly 18 150. Tuindretand that Mr. Walker sil remains tere with stock of e 


JANUARY 14, 1871. 

This was sent on the 17th of February, 1871, to Colonel Grierson 
in command at Fort Sill, and on the 26th of February, 1871, Colone 
Grierson reported to the Secretary as follows: 

HEADQUARTERS, Fort SILL, INDIAN TERRITORY, 
February 26, 1871. 


Sr: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of communication of Janu: 
17, 1871, relative to the removal of all traders from this reservation other than 4.8. 
ar. 
Immediately upon 


Evans, who bas been nted by the Secretary of W: 
informed by Mr Evans that he was prepared to enter 
upon the duties of trader, Mr. Walker was notified to close his store and remove 

stock, &c., from the military reservation without delay. (Copy of letter here- 


with inclosed.) 

. failing to sell his goods 7 Mr. told was given 8 — 
o the necessary on to remove Ww arrungemen 

was perfect iy to Mr. Evans, as he 2 — 1 and since. The 


goods, buildings, &c., were all removed about the Ist of January. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
B. H. GRIERSON, 
Colonel Tenth Cavalry, Commanding. 
To the ADJUTANT-GENERAL, United States Army, 
Washington, District of Columbia. 

We prove by the Adjutant-General that simultaneously with the 
appointment of Evans an order was issued containing the following: 

As soon as Mr. Evans shall be prepared to enter upon the dise of his duties, 
you will cause the removal from the military reservation at Fort Sill, Indian Ter- 
ritory, of all traders not holding a letter of appointment from the Secretary of War 
under said act. 

This the Adjutant-General states was the form of an order sent 
upon the sopo tment of each post-trader; but the order of the 14th 
January, 1871, which I have read, was applicable at Fort Sill only. 
Upon the receipt of the order issued upon the appointment of Evans, 
the officer in command at Fort Sill gave notice to the other traders 
at Fort Sill to immediately close their stores and remove from that 
military reservation. There were at that time trading at Fort Sill 
Messrs, Walker, J. C. Dent & Co., and Mr. Durfee. They all had val- 
uable stocks of goods, and it was as detrimental to them to be com- 

lied to leave as the respondent said to Marsh it would be to Evans. 

ut they were in the way of the objects sought to be accomplished 
by appointing Evans for the convenience of Marsh, and so they had 
to “step down and out,” no matter at what sacrifice. On the Ist of 
June, 1870, the respondent issued his order, among other things re- 
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voking the Army Regulations in regard to sutlers, which are in the 
following words: 

196. The post council shall prescribe the quantity and kind of clothing, small 
equipments, and soldier's necessaries, groceries, and all articles which the sutlers 
may Le required to keep on hand; examine the sutler's books and papers, and fix 
the tariff 233 of the said goods or commodities ; 1 the sutler's weights and 
measures; fix the laundress's charges, and make regulations for the post school. 

197. Pursuant to the thirtieth article of war commanding officers reviewing the 
proceedings of the council of administration will scrutinize the tariff of prices pro- 

W them, and take care that the stores actually furnished by the sutler cor- 
respoud to the quality prescribed. 

So that by this act of the defendant Evans was allowed to charge 
his own prices without check or restraint from any one, 

In October, 1871, a serious complaint was made against Evans that 
he was introducing spirituous liquors and wines and ale into the In- 
dian country. The complaint was made by the United States at- 
torney of the western district of Arkansas to the Solicitor of the 
Treasury, and by him on the 28th of October, 1871, referred to the 
Secre of War. On the 2d of November, 1871, the defendant in- 
formed the Solicitor that Evans & Co. had the right to take to that 
post ten 2 of brandy and ten gallons of whisky monthly for the 
use of the officers, but no permit had been given him to introduce 
any liquors into that conntry. The defendant has proved that on 
the 28th of October, 1871, the same day Solicitor Banfield referred the 
matter to him for consideration, he, without request from any one, so 
far as appears, and certainly without the advice of the officersstationed 
at the post, or any of them, issued au order to Evans of his own voli- 
tion, which could not have reached Evans before the letters of the 
2d and 8th of November. On the 8th of November, 1871, the de- 
fendant addressed to the Solicitor the following: 

War DEPARTMENT, November 8, 1871. 

Sm: In further response to eee the 28th ultimo on the subject of the 
alleged illegal introduction of liquors, &., into the Indian 8 by certain per 
sons, amon Evans & Co., of Fort Sill. I have the honor to you that 
Mr. John S. Evans, t-trader at Fort Sill, through his friends, denies havin; 
taken liquor into the Lad without authority. Mr. Evans was appointed 
e ager reanik 1870, and holds it in his own name, and not in 
that of Evans & Co. and no complaint bas ever made against him by the mil- 
itary authorities at Fort Sill, he having been regarded a good and law-abiding busi- 
ST theredoré request that no ngs be commenced against him without a 
thorough investigation of the that he has been engaged in such practices 
shows they were well founded. 

Very respectfally, &c., 


W. W ee 
ar, 

The SOLICITOR OF THE TREASURY. pasted iad 

Who were the “friends” through whom the Secretary had been in- 
formed that Evans denies having taken liquor into the Indian coun- 
try without authority? Nothing could have been heard from Fort 
Sill, as it would have taken at least fourteen days to hear from there 
by mail if there were no delay in the answer. The records of the War 
Department show no such communication by mail or telegraph; and 
this instruction not to prosecute Evans and the pomi; of the2sth of 
October were acts of favoritism on the part of the defendant, the 
reason for which will be apparent when we consider the remaining 
evidence in the case. 

It does appear, however, that on the 18th of November, 1871, the 
defendant wrote General Grierson on the subject and received from 
bim an answer, as follows: 

[Personal.] 
FORT SILL, Ixblax TERRITORY, December 8, 1871. 

Sm: Respectfully referring to your letter of the 18th ultimo, I have the honor to 
report that more ale, wine, and porter was introduced by John S. Evans than was 
contemplated by me in ar indorsement of July (August) 22,1871; but it was done 


by the authority of the officer temporarily in command of the post while I was ab- 
sent in the fiel 7 


I do not think that the post- trader has strictly complied with the provisions of 
my in t referred to; I believe it was not his intention to violate the re- 
strictions imposed therein. 


226666 

e 0 n vans, a 0 au e 
introduction, herewith inclosed. aid 

Very ly, your obedient servant, 
B. H. GRIERSON, 
Colonel Tenth United States Cavalry. 
Hon. W. W. BELKNAP, 
Secretary 


of War, Waskington, D. O. 

Although this letter is marked “ personal,” unlike the Marsh letter, 
not so designated, it was placed on the files of the War Office. On 
the 5th December, 1871, the defendant addressed a similar inquiry 
to General Sheridan, to which no answer was ever received or at 
least none ap on the records of the War Office. The alleged ir- 
regularity of Evans being thus bridged over for the time, nothing 
oce to revive the excitement until the Tribune article of the 
16th of February, 1872. General Hazen, who had been in command 
at Fort Sill, furnished the facts therein stated. This the defendant 
knew, and he also knew the contents of the article so published. 

This publication, after stating the history of the abolition of the 
sutlerships, which were under the control of the council of administra- 
tion as to their charges, and stating the fact that after the warit was 
provided that the Commissary Department should furnish the arti- 
cles theretofore kept by sutlers at cost price; that this was regarded 
as irksome and was disregarded, and that on the recommendation of 
the defendant the act of 1870 was enacted, concludes with the follow- 
ing quotation from an officer stationed at Fort Sill: 


I have incidentally learned that have a desire to know whether a bonus is 
required from the traders here for privilege of trading, and have been urged 


TRIAL OF WILLIAM W. BELKNAP. 


— 


to write you the facts in the case. As there seems to be no secret made of the 
matter and as. in common with all others here, I feel it to be a great wrong I think 
772 will readily excuse the 1 which my writing unasked by you might 
ndicate. I have read the contract between J. S. Evans, a Fort Sill trader, and C. 
P. or C. E. Marsh, of 1867 or 1870, Broadway, New York, office of Herter Brothers, 
whereby J. S. Evans is required to pay said C. P. or C. E. Marsh the sum of 512.000 
T year, quarterly in advance, for the exclusive privilege of trading on this mili- 
reservation. I am correctly informed that said sum has been paid since 
soon after the new law went in force, and is now paid, to include some time in Feb- 
ruary next. This is notan isolated case, I am informed by officers who were sta- 
tioned at Camp Supply that Lee & Reynolds paid $10,000 outright for the same ex- 
clusive privilege there. Other cases are talked of, but not corroborated to me; suf- 
ficient to state, the tax here amounts to near $40 per selling day, which must nec- 
essarily be paid almost entirely by the command, and you can readily see that 
of such as we are compelled to buy must be grievously augmeuted 
3 ae being a peran for I and ee, bean an en- ` 
stran; every onè e post, it every one informed facts 

te hi 4 Ladd batece, every greed ertee wes! 


On the 17th of February, 1872, the defendant addressed to the 
commanding officer at Fort Sill the following order and inquiry : 


War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington City, February 17, 1872. 


ices for 
poe he t; 


3 
W. W. B. 


It will be observed there is not a word in this about the real evil, 
the payment of the $12,000 per year qnarterly in advance, one- 
half of which had been regularly sent to the defendant as we have 


proved. 
The mse of General Grierson’ shows how a disinterested and 


faithful officer performed his duty, and is as follows: 
HEADQUARTERS, FORT SILL, 8 TERRITORY, 


‘ebruary 28, 1872. 
ADJUTANT-GENERAL, UNITED STATES ARMY, 
‘ashington, D. C. 


Sm; I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter dated February 
17, 1872, relative to the post-trader at this post. 

I understand J. S. Evans's character as a business man is and he has here- 
tofore given 5 satisfaction ; but Mr. Evans is absent, and been for some 
months, and associated with him J. J. Fisher, now also absent, who has had 
control of the establishment and who claims to have the greater pecuniary interest 
in the business, (the busi: being conducted, however, under the name of J. S. 
Evans.) Repeated com ts have been made to me of the exorbitant prices at 
which goods were sold by them, and when I have ted the matter to the 
firm they riage that they were obliged to pay $12.000 yearly = a Mr. Marsh, of 
New York City, who they t was first appointed post-trader by the Sec: 
of War) for their permit to and necessarily had to charge high prices for their 
goods on that account. I have ean urged them to represent this matter in 
writing to me, in order that I might lay the matter before tho proper autbority to 
relieve the command of this burden, upon whom it evidently falls; but they de- 
clined to do so, stating that they feared their permit to trade would be taken from 


them. 
As the could not be 


ing exception to 1 Haber 8 
ihe prices are 55 her since his appointment by the Secretary 
War than previously, and he undoubtedly taken advantage of his position as 


e price of 
mposition, I recommend 
that at least three (3) traders be appointed, and that those appointments be made 
upon the recommendation of the officers of the post; that each trader be known to 
be interested only in his own house, and that they be obliged to keep such ar- 
ticles as are required for the use of officers and enlisted men of the Army, and to 
sell them at moderate prices. 

The trader complies with circular of A. G. O. issued June 7, 1871, as far as I am 
aware. 

buildings, (store, &c.,) however, are not convenient to the present garrison, 
having been bait at the time when the command was in camp. 
ery ly, your obedient servant, 
B. H. GRIERSON. 


Colonel Tenth Calvary, Commanding. 
Received in the office of the Adjutant-General March 9, 1872. 
[Indorsement.] 


WAR DEPARTMENT, A. G. O., March 11, 1872. 


Respectfully forwarded to the Secretary of War, with application of C. P. Marsh 
for tradership at Fort Sill. 12 
a E. D. TOWNSEND, 


Adjutant-General, 


TRIAL OF WILLIAM W. BELKNAP. 
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What action did the defendant take on the receipt of this which the 
vrvof shows was on the 9th March, 1872? None whatever. While he 
vuould have at once issued an order removing Evans, as the President 
did when the facts were brought to his knowledge, he forbore action 
until General McDowell waited on him and told him it was a “ thing 


that would be damaging to the service if it was not at once corrected.” . 


General McDowell also told him it concerned him personally. The 
Secretary said in substance that these traders were not sutlers and 
the military had no pores to control them. He had obtained the un- 
ualified opinion of the Judge-Advocate-General, dated March 16, 1872, 
that he had not and could not exercise control over post-traders as 
to the prices at which they should sell goods to soldiers and others. 
Yet, with the concurrence of General McDowell, who was acting 
upon the mistaken view that Marsh was the t-trader and Evans 
his agent, he issued the order of the 25th March, which the Adjutant- 
General says is all the notice he ever took of General Grierson’s letter; 
and to this order I desire to call the particular attention of Senators. 


It is as follows: 
Cireular.] 
Wan Dera 


RTMENT, 
Washington City, March 25, 1872. 

I. The council of administration at a post where there is a -trader will from 
time to time examine the post-trader’s goods and invoices or bills of sale; and will, 
subject to the approval of the post-commander, establish the rates and prices (which 
should ba fair and reasonable) at which the goods shall be sold. A copy of the list 
thus established will be kept posted in the trader's store. Should the post-trader 
feel himself aggrieved by the action of the council of administration, he may appeal 
therefrom poate the post-commander to the War Department. 

IL. In determ eè rate of profit to be allowed, the council will consider not 
only the prime cost, freight, and other e 
trader pays no tax or contridution of any kind to the post fund for his exclusive 
privileges, he has no hen on the soldier's pay, and is without the security in this 
roe n by the sutlers of the Army. 

. Post-traders will — carry on the business themselves, and will habitu- 
aby eee the station to which they are appointed. They will not farm out, 
subl 1 1 the business to others. 

att 


By order of the Secretary of War: 


E. D. TOWNSEND, 
Adjutant- 


It will be seen, as stated by my learned associate [Mr. MCMAHON J] dur- 
ing the trial, that this order entirely fails to correct the real evil, that 
is, the payment by Evans to Marsh of $12,000 a year as a consideration 
for receiving the appointment and retaining the post. It is true it 
professes to vest in the council of administration the power to ex- 
amine the post-trader’s prices, which the Judge-Advocate had just in- 
formed him he had no power to do, and to determine the prices at 
which the trader should sell, which should be fair and reasonable, con- 
sidering not only the cost and freight, but the fact that the trader had 
no lien on the soldiers’ pay as sutlers had, and then adds: 


Should the post-trader feel himsel; rieved by the action of the council of adminis- 
tration he may eee 4 War 8 z * 


How Marsh and Evans must have been gratified when they saw 
this order. The only effect it had on their arrangement was to re- 
duce the amount to be paid from $12,000 to $6,000 per year, of which 
reduction, as well as the agreement with Evans, Marsh testifies he 
informed the defendant within a month after the Tribune article— 
the first time he saw him after, which was in New York—and the 
Secretary then informed him Hazen inspired that article, but made 
no inquiry as to the terms of the contract with Evans or as to why 
the amount had been redaced from twelve to six thousand dollars. 

A part of the evidence of General McDowell is very pertinent in 
35 connection, and I ask leave to call attention to it. It is as fol- 
ows: 


Question. (By Mr. Carpenter.) I ask you, General, whether on reflection and 
bic OKR SA gr td ra TT 
that you supposed Marsh was the post- trader at e inter- 
view with the Secre! of War? ji aS ais 

Answer. I can y say what particular relations Marsh or Evans had with 
this matter. The Saris dace me he had appointed Marsh. and I supposed he 
had received the oftice. ether he had transferred it, or assigned it, or sublet it, 
or farmed it out, or what relations be had with it was not, ia my mind, a very spe- 
cial question. What 1 wanted to do was to correct an abuse; but whether the form 
was that Marsh was the trader or the other man was the trader was not so much in 
my mind as to discuss the question that was then up 

Q. Was it of any importance whether Marsh was the trader and Evans his agent. 
or the reverse? 

Mr. Manager McManoy. O, you do not insist on that question. 

Mr. CARPENTER. If not I should not have asked it. (To the witness:) What I 
mean is, would it have made any difference with the order which you were to draw 
if you had known the fact to be exactly the reverse! Would not this order as you 
wer n covered the abuse in the one case just as well as the other?! That is 

e question. 

Mr. Manager McManon. We withdraw the objection. 

n 0 (to Mr. Capa — rop 55 bg — you. Sa des 

„ (By Mr. CARPENTER. nestion is this: Suppose wn that 
Evans was the trader and lived at Fort Sill and that, was not the trader, 
would you have drawn this order in any different terms than you did employ! 

Mr. Manager Hoar. Do you mean to suppose in your question that 
ceived any sum of money from Evans! 

Mr. Canrester. If that occurs to me I will put it in my question. It had not 
occurred yet as part of my question. 

The Wirxess. If the case was otherwise, it would have been different, of course. 

Q. (By Mr. CARPENTER.) How different would it have been? Suppose you had 


re- 


thought at the time that Mr. Marsh was the trader and lived in New York, what 
order would you have drawn different from this? 


A. That is what Isu was the case, that Mr. Marsh was the trader living 
in New York substantially, whether in form or not; and he had the control ot tne 
place fe evidenced b fact of his receiving this large tribute. 

you sup 

2 As was true, and seemed to be understood. 

Q. Suppose the case had been exactly the reverse, and you supposed that Mr. 
Evans had control of it and was the trader, and not Marsh; would your order have 
been drawn any differently! 

A. Ido not Know. If the man was residing at the post, I do not think it would have 


itself to mind to say he should go 
. That is one thing. Now let me call your attention to the first part of this or- 
der, to see if that is not the material partof it after all. Please read the first clause 
3 
It i 


is— 
“I. The council of administration at a post where . from 


1 
A. Very likely it might have done so, 
Would it not have done so? 
I do not know. 
2 Can you conceive how it could fail to do it! 
Yes; because it has failed. 


Re-examined by Mr. Manager MCMAHON : 
12 VTCVVVVVFCTTTVVTWVWWWGGGGWWGG eee 
rs 


A. He told me that he had offered the place to Marsh; I think he said he had 
pointed him, and he told me why, under what circumstances. 


offered it or had a) 

What were t circumstances? What circumstances did he tell you! 
It was something bearing on the relations between Mr. his wife. 
TCC 

Relations of kindness while she was sick. 

IED oe tig say pate gen car ee ptr 
o 
In this interview between you and General did he make any allusion, 
or at 75s Se ay DOE ETARA WAE ATIS MRN 000, as stated in that Trib- 
une article 
A. I made itin the of my conversation with him. 
. What did the general say in answer? 


. I cannot recollect that he said a peer orf code duar ee eer guaran 
ask me to draw up such an order as wo 


correct the abuse which I had stated to 
him, that complained of 


Did he request then to draw upan order to correct the 
1 — Pa rope pees up payment by Evans 

A. No, sir. 

What has become of the debt of gratitude to Mrs. Marsh for her 
kindness to Mrs. Belknap in her illness? The natural expression of 
obligation would have been to her. Marsh was about his business and 
at his store, Suppose, Senators, that the defendant had told General 
McDowell the trath, as he now claims it and as is abundantly estab- 
lished by the evidence—suppose he had said, “General, I promised 
the place to Marsh, who no support, in consideration of his kind- 
ness to my wife when ill at his house in September, 1870? At the re- 
quest of Marsh I appointed Evans, which Marsh stated would be more 
convenient to him at present. Evans has paid Marsh $12,000 per year, 
as stated in the Tribune article. One-half of that sam Marsh has 
sent to me quarterly in advance: the first $1,500 for my wife, the next 
two payments of $1,500 each for my child, and since the decease of 
the child the like quarterly payments have been made to me for my 
own use and I have received and used the money, ‘asking no questions 
for conscience sake.” If he had said this, does any Senator or any one 
who hears me sup that General McDowell would have drawn the 
order of March 25? On the contrary, he would have fled from the 
War Department as from a pestilence, knowing that his kind offices 
would no longer be of any avail to the defendant. But the defend- 
ant concealed the trath, and, as I have already said, allowed General 
McDowell to act upon a mistaken theory, and that is the reason wh: 
the order made, and which it was supposed would correct the evi 
in no manner reached it except to work the reduction from twelve to 
six thousand dollars. The order did not in fact accomplish that. It 
was the alarm created by the Tribune exposure and the fear that if 
twelve thousand continued to be exacted from the soldiers it would 
inevitably lead to an investigation and would develop the monstrous 
iniquity and fraud with which the whole scheme leading to the ap- 
pointment of Evans was tainted. 

Senators, in this connection I will call your attention for a moment 
to the evidence of General Hazen. He appears to have been an ear- 
nest supporter of the policy of the law of 1866 or 1867, which made 
provision that soldiers should be supplied with goods at cost. He 
estimates that it would have been a saving of two millions annually. 
Having command at Fort Sill and learning the complaints there about 
Evans, he wrote the facts upon which the article in the Tribune was 
based. He was summoned and appeared before a committee of the 
House and gave his testimony. Although that evidence has been ex- 
eluded on this trial, it is evident the defendant knew what it was. 
He also knew, for he complained of the fact, that Hazen inspired the 
article in the Tribune, Yet the defendant never made any inquiry 


of Mr. Smalley, the correspondent here who wrote the article, or of 
Whitelaw Reid who published it. He asked General Grierson for 
a report which he receiyed before the order of the 25th of March, and 
upon which, as I have stated, no official action wasever taken. The 
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letters of General Hazen, written since to the defendant and to Mr. 
CLYMER, are put in evidence to destroy his credit. Isubmit, Senators, 
that the letter to the defendant, written at his request after the 
Secretary had seen Hazen and frowned upon him as a military su- 
perior, so far from detracting from the credit due to General Hazen, 
strongly supports him for his sincerity and his subordination to su- 

perior authority. Even General Grierson, as Senators will remember, 
states in his answer of the 28th of February, 1872: 

I have repeatedly urged them— 

Evans & Co.— 
to represent this matter in writing to me, in order that I vg wie lay the matter be- 

1 


fore — ap dan to Eh gah Me rn ed [ee —.— whom it 
eviden ; bu 80, i ea ir it to 
y red 7 wd stating perm 


As the prices could not be regulated by a council of administration, the trader 
not being a sutler, it has been contemplated by some of the officers of the garrison 
to represent this matter, without reference to J. S. Evans, through the proper mil- 
itary channels, but as it was claimed that the authority for the tradership ema- 
nated from the Secretary of War tt was feared that that course might be construed as 
taking exception to the action of superior authority. 

Here is the same fear of superior authority expressed and exhibited 
by Hazen. A t and insufferable evil conld not be even reported 
to the Secretary of War throngh military channels without fear that 
the course might be construed as taking exception to the action of su- 
perior authority; a very delicate hint by General Grierson, as the 
request of the e ls him the opportunity to make it, that 
the Secretary probably knew all about the matter and it had received 
ivy, T repeat Se did the defend by th 

y, I repeat again, Senators, did the defendant pass by this most 
important letter and the terrible disclosures it — 1 ined without ac- 
tion and without any instructions to General Grierson to correct the 
evil? There is, there can be no other answer than the one disclosed 
by the case, that he had appointed Evans at Marsh’s request and for 
his benefit, as an act of kindness to him, and that Marsh was remit- 
ting to him quorterly one-half of the $12,000 he received from Evans, 

Mi . Marsh states that he was accustomed when he received a remit- 
tance from Evans under the contract of the 8th of October, 1870, to 
write the defendant in substance, “ I have a remittance for yon from 
the S. W.; how shall I send it?” He states that in answer thereto 
he received instruction by mail to send by express or by certilicate 
of deposit or to purchase a government bond, or to hold the money 
to be paid personally, and in one instance to be paid to the wife of 
the defendant. The defendant admitted the receipt by an “O. K.,“ 
and his letters as received were destroyed by Marsh. In one or the 
other of these modes Marsh states he remitted and paid to the defend- 
ant one-half of all the money he received from Evans, We show by 
Evans and Fisher that $3,000 was sent by them to Marsh hegre 
up to February, 1872, and semi-annually afterward down to the fall 
of 1875, including an advance to February, 1876. Their accounts are 
brought to confirm the correctness of their statements. Marsh states 
that he deposited the money in the National Bank of Commerce, New 
York, and checked it out for the purpose of paying the defendant. 
We show by the books of that hank and the evidence of the assistant 
cashier, Mr. King, that Marsh made deposits corresponding fonemo 
with the remittances of Evans and drew checks corresponding gen- 
erally With the payments to the defendant. 

The witness identifies four certificates of deposit. One for $1,500 
dated November 10, 1871, is indorsed by Marsh to the defendant, and 
by the defendant to C. F. Emery, by whom we prove he loaned the 
money at the request of the defendant in Iowa upon a note and mort- 

having three years to run; that the loan has been renewed for 
le ears more, and the interest notes on the renewal are made 
payable to the defendant’s present wife, but the original mortgage 
and note are in the defendant’s name. Since Marsh has testified that 
the defendant’s present wife was never to have any interest in this 
money, and that all which was sent after the death of the defendant’s 
child in 1871 was for the defendant’s use, we do not regard this 
change in the interest notes as of any importance, Another certifi- 
cate for $1,500, dated January 18, 1872, indorsed by Marsh to the de- 
fendant. This we trace by the evidence of Mr, William H. Barnard, 
the clerk of the receiver of the First National Bank of Washington, 
and, by a deposit ticket, in the handwriting of the defendant, into his 

rivate account in that bank on the 29th of January, 1872, and Mr. 
ard identifies the last-named certificate as being part of such 
deposit and as having passed through the bank, as the indorsement 
upon it shows. The other two are certificates dated October 9, 1874 
one for seven and the other for eight hundred dollars, both indorsed 
by Marsh to the defendant, and by him indorsed to other parties, 

We also show by the officers of the Adams Express Company the 
receipt of money packages by express to the defendant from Marsh 
and from R. G. Carey & Co., the firm of Mr. Marsh, in whose name 
he states some of the later remittances were made, as follows: No- 
vember 1, 1870, $1,500, receipted by defendant in person; January 17, 


1871, $1,500, receipted by the defendant; April 17, 1871, $1,500, re- 


ceipted by the defendant; November 4, 1873, $1,500, delivered to Mr. 
Crosby for the defendant; April 10, 1874, $1 506, from Carey & Co., 
receipted by Barnard for the defendant ; May 24, 1875, $1,500 from 
Carey & Co., receipted by Crosby; November 8, 1875, $500 from 
Carey & Co., receipted by defendant. We prove by Crosby and Bar- 
nard that they were clerks in the defendant’s office, and authorized 


to receive and receipt packages for him. Mr. Marsh states that he 
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pad the last half of $1,500 to the present wife of the defendant by 
is direction at the Saint James Hotel in New York in November or 
December, 1875. We show the defendant to have been in New York at 
several times when payments were coming from Evans, and Marsh 
states that except as he sent by express or certificate of deposit or 
the purchase of a Government bond, he paid the defendant person- 
ally and generally in New York. 

should weary the patience of the Senate if I pursued this inquiry 
in detail any further. The evidenee of these quarterly payments 
down to February, 1872, and of the half-yearly payments from that 
time down to November, 1875, is so full and complete as to leave no 
room for doubt on the subject, and Marsh is so completely confirmed 
by the evidence as to leave no question as to his being entitled to 
credit for all he docs remember. He is not a willing, but, on the con- 
trary, a reluctant witness. We show by Mr. CLYMER that in the gen- 
eral statement he pre he failed directly to implicate the defend- 
ant. It was only by direct questions that the facts were drawn out. 
The case discloses he was anxious to so adjust matters as to save ex- 
posure, His letter to the committee before the examination, which 
vm read to the defendant, discloses that fact. When pressed, he 
said; 

If I swear I sball tell the truth, and that will ruin Secretary Belknap. 


When, therefore, the witness Marsh gives it as his best recollection 
he conversed with the defendant on the evening of his wife’s funeral 
and was directed by him about sending the money, we submit he is 
entitled to belief, although his memory is vague on the subject. The 
subsequent acts of the parties fully confirm him in such statement. 

When asked by us whether the defendant knew from what source 
this money came, the witness Marsh answered: 

I should say that I presume he did. 

Standing by itself this would not be a very satisfactory item of evi- 
dence, but the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Howe] and the Sena- 
tor from Iowa [Mr. WRIGHT] addressed to him the following ques- 
tions, and the answer of Marsh, especially to the last question, throws 
a flood of light upon this case: 


Mr. Hower. If the court has not closed its case, I should like to have the ques- 
tion ang ered which I send to the Chair, 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question of the Senator from Wisconsin will 


read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Q. Was the money which you sent to General Belknap designed for his use or 
for the use of some other person f 

A. [ sent it to him igisar according to what I have heretofore stated ocenrred 
on the night of the funeral. It may be presumed that it was sent for the obild, but 
I] continued sending it after the child's death to the General, and I always pre- 
sumed it was for him. 

Mr. Waicnt. Ihave a question I wish to propound, and I will read it in the 
first instance, as it is not very legible. 

Q. You said on yesterday that you presumed that General Belknap knew from 
whom the money sent him was received. Now state what led you to so presume, 
or upon what you based this presumption. 

Mr. Canrenter. We object to this question. Let it be read again. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question will be read by the Secretary. 

The Chief Clerk read interrogatory of Mr. WRIGHT. 

The ——— being put, was decided in the affirmative. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The witness will answer the question. 

The Wrrxess. Taaid presumed he knew where it came from. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Now it appears there was a mistake, as I thought. The 
question does not correctly state the case to the witness. The question and answer 
Lee te i were exactly this: 

“Q. Did e e eg time know where the money was coming from 
that was being paid to him X 

“A. I should say that I presume be did.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question will be answered. It will be read 
again to witness. 

The Chief Clerk again read the question of Mr. WnicHt, as follows: 

Q. You said on yesterday that you presumed that General Belknap knew from 
whom the money sent him was receiv: Now state what led you toso presume, or 
upon what you Saeed this presumption. r 

Mr. r Meuauox. Before the question is answered, there is a misunder- 
standing as to what the real meaning of the answer given yesterday is. Our object 
in putting the question was to ascertain whether Belknap knew where the money 
was coming from, not the person, not the man from whom it came, but the place. 

Mr. Wricut. This question covers the whole ground. 

Mr. Manager McMauon. Go on. 

The Wirsess, J presumed that he knew, because he had appointed Mr. Evans to 
this at my request. I had no other business transaction with General Belknap 

-except sending this money. I had sometimes forwarded him requests of 
eee r 424 certain privileges wanted around the fort. I cannot give 
details particularly. It is a kind of general knowledge arising from our relations 


There is equal force and pertinency in the two questions propounded 
to the witness by the Senator from Indiana [Mr. MorTON] and the 
answers of Marsh to the same: 

Mr. Mortos. I submit the following interrogatory: 

. Did General Belknap personally or through guy person or by letter ever in- 
quire of you why this money was sent, and did you in any way ever assign a reason 


to him for it? 
A. Never to my best recollection. 
Mr. Mortox. I pro 


How often after 


Why this reticence? Legitimate business transactions would have 
been the subject of conversation without doubt. The only occasion 
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when the defendant broke silence was the next time he met Marsh 
after the Tribune article. He asked Marsh if he had a contract with 
Evans, and Marsh replied he had. Marsh asked him who inspired or 
wrote that article, and the defendant said General Hazen. Marsh 
then told him he had reduced the amount from $12,000 to $6,000, and 
the defendant said nothing. Could the receipt of money after that 
have been innocent, especially when only half as much was sent as 
before, or half of six instead of twelve thousand dollars per year. 

Sper preg here is no escape for the defendant upon the question of 
his guilty knowledge as to the source from which this money came. 

He made no inquiry of General Hazen or Mr, Smalley or Mr. Reid 
as to the Tribune article. He took no notice of the grave charges 
made by General Grierson in his letter of the 28th February, 1872, 
for which, as I have said, any disinterested and upright officer would 
have removed Evans on the spot. He disregarded General Grierson’s 
recommendation to have three post-traders and competition. He 
overlooked and covered over with pretenses clearly false the charges 
made against Evans in the fall of 1871. He kept Evans in place with 
full knowledge he was paying this large bonus to Marsh and taking 
it out of the soldiers in exorbitant prices because he was securing to 
his own use one-half of all that Evans paid to Marsh. A more fla- 

t case of a breach of official duty was never presented for the 
consideration of any tribunal. 

There is a maxim of the law that when the circumstances of a 
case are fairly calculated to put a person of ordinary care and pru- 
dence upon inquiry, and he omits to investigate, he is pres to 
know the real facts, and is chargeable the same as though he made 
inquiry and ascertained the truth. In criminal cases the rule is that 
when the evidence fairly construed creates a 3 against 
the defendant which if innocent he could explain, and he fails to 
give the explanation, the presumption is thereby strengthened. 

This tribunal can never decide, and with great confidence I 
submit that no member of the court, in view of the facts of the case, 
can find any ground in the case for an e opinion that the 
defendant for a period of over tive years could be the recipient of 
over $21,000, in installments of $1,500 each at regular intervals, with- 
out any business transactions with Marsh or any relations except 
those disclosed by the letter of the 8th of October, 1870, and yet 
ignorant of the source from which the money came or the motives and 
purposes with which it was sent. The receipt and use of the money 
from time to time without inquiry as to why it was paid implies guilty 
knowledge, and no man of the intelligence of the defendant can escape 
the imputation. = 

If such receipt, by an officer making an appointment from the per- 
son at whose request it was made, for so long a period, as this case 
discloses, does not constitute official corruption, by what name in the 
law of official rectitude shall it be designated ? For how long a pe- 
riod must they continue before PNG into official crime ref turpi- 
tude? The ndant assumes that the receipt of a single present 
without some excuse, by which it could be interpreted as having been 
made for some other purpose than for a purpose to reward official fa- 
vors, would constitute such crime. Hence the weak excuse set up in 
this case, that Mrs. Belknap was placed under lasting obligations to 
Marsh for his kindness to her. If Marsh had sent a single present 
of $1,500 to Mrs, Belknap with an explanation of the motive which 
prompted him to make it, even if sent through the hands of the de- 
fendant, he might be held innocent of wrong. But the money was 
sent without explanation, except as Marsh states he wrote: 


I have a remittance for you from the S. W. How shall I send it? 


Thereupon he received his instructions. 
One Senator [Mr. Dawes] asked Marsh the following question: 


nestion which I desire to have answered. 
he Senator from Massachusetts sabmits an inter- 
rogato, whioh 


N . tbe 1 t knowledge lai General 
n you or any other person to your w. ever n to 
agp What!“ Southwest“ means in your letters informing him that you had a re- 
mittance for him? If so, state the explanation. 

A. Never, to my knowledge. F 


The Senator from Illinois [Mr. LoGan] then propounded the follow- 
ing question: 


Q. From the conversation with the present Mrs. Belknap, mentioned by you in 
your answer to my former interrogatory, you spoke of an understanding with the 
ormer Mrs. Belknap, now deceased. ease state what that understan: was, 

The Wirness. I think not. 

Mr. CoxkLixc. What does the witness mean when he says he thinks not! 

12 Ido not think I stated that I had an understanding with 
(By Mr. CARPENTER.) As I understand, the first money that you sent was sent 
575 . Belknap, now deceased ? 
. Yes, sir. a 
5 an ma was sent without any arrangement between you and anybody! 
€$, Sir. 
g A clean, clear present ? 
Ves, sir. 
Mr. Locas. The witness spoke of a conversation about the child; that the money 
would now go to the child according to some former und i 
The Witness. I said with General Belknap, not with Mrs, Belknap. I said that 
I was under the impression at one time that I had said something to General Bel- 
knap himself the night of the funeral; that I certainly had an un 
him or with Mrs. Bower, because Mrs. was t dead. 
Q. (By Mr, Manager McManox.) Had the present wife of General Belknap at 
any time any interest in the money that was sent to General Belknap by you! 
. Not to my knowledge. 


20 1 
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It is very evident from this answer of Marsh that he had an ar- 
rangement or understanding with General Belknap about the remit- 
tance of this money from time to time. In those cases where the 
money was paid in person what does the evidence disclose? The 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. WHYTE] asked Marsh this question : 

Mr. Warts submitted the following question in writing: 

Q. When you to General Belknap money in person did 
NN with him about the source whence the money came or 

I did not. 


At least $6,000 was thus paid by Marsh to the defendant after the 
death of his wife and child, and while he, as Marsh says, was entitled 
to the money for his own use. No pre 8 was given, no account ta 
no inquiry made, not a word said. Did not parties understan 
the reason for the ee and the source from which the money 
came? This was after General Belknap had been informed of the 
contract between Evans and Marsh aud after the defendant had re- 
fused to interfere with Evans or appoint other post-traders as re- 
quested by General Grierson. The General did not even respond as 
when the money was sent by express or mail with an“ O. K.“ This, 
I suppose, is one of the military ciphers used during the war by Gen- 
eral Belknap. It certainly had a higher signification than that placed 
upon it by the ordinary gy ies it was used by a high official 
and ov 8 officer. 3 w poi n pieced 
appear when the payments were è to 
whether he gave a wink or a nod or graciously smiled upon his ben- 
efactor. The probability is that after counting the money and ascer- 
taining that the amount was correct he simply said“ O. K.” 

Senators, suppose that during your six y term men having bills 
pending before the Senate which it was in your power to or re- 
ject had been in the habit of sending you each $1,500 semi-an- 
nually, without a word of explanation, would you have been willi 
to accept and use the money, even though you learned it 
the donors “ pleasure to send it,” and though they should protest in 
the language of respondent’s counsel [Mr. Carpenter] that each suc- 
cevo payme was a “clean, clear present?” 

I ess my amazement that distinguished counsel should suppose 
they can impose upon the e ot an man a theory so absurd 


have any con- 
any way regard- 


and so repugnant to a decent for official purity as this theory 
that these repeated Uday y Marsh to Be were each and 
all “clean presents,” involving no turpitude and no want of official 


integrity. 

I tg said that the letter of General Hazen written to the defend- 
ant at his request on the 12th of September last, after a personal in- 
terview between them, evinces that submission to gu r authority 
whin fe ee by General Grierson in his letter of the 28th Febru- 

U 

‘he letter of General Hazen to Mr. Clymer dated the 15th March 
last, which the defendant has been pleased to introduce, discloses 
how a faithful military officer can speak when the restraint of supe- 
rior authority has been removed. I desire to call the attention of 


Senators to that letter. It is as follows: 
Crry or Mexico, March 15. 
Dear Sim: The papers of the 4th instant t me the result of the Belknap 
investigation. By referring to the the House Military Committee 


that upon -your investigation was founded. 3 y, the clerk of 
committee, published in the New York Tribune the purport of my evidence, 
which only referred to the black- of the post-traders, and not to the final dis- 
tion of the money: but he added to it the ive which is now 
ait ecm true. ro elai aie Alara ata. ou 
the President, as he has remarking : Hd Rae wan ogee * ou scen 
me W. 


the President : “I bave, and do not believes 


then said: “If do believe it, I am nolonger fit to hold a 
This was the end of Papi rin pag ees ere (a 


though at times 23 
te 


the truth op apse: the grea 
y object from the first was not only relieve lis. Atos 
to obtain the execution of in 
Department to furnish to enlisted men at cost the articles usually 
them a This most admirable arrangement, which is virtually carried 
outin all other armies, would be worth to the enlisted men $2,000,000 ann è 
N Tre eee This 


you. For your co 
nection wi 


W. B. HAZEN, 
Hon. HiEsSTER CLYMER. 
The learned counsel for the defendant [Mr. 8 character- 
izes this letter as a slander upon the President, Far from it. The 
President did not believe the Secretary guilty, He still retained the 


— 


that he was still 


— 
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confidence which led to his selection. And the defendant is reported | to call your attention to the leading facts and considerations. con- 


as saying to the President: 

If you do believe it, I am no longer fit to hold a place in your Cabinet. 

Suppose the defendant had then said: “Mr, President, Mr. Marsh 
has been sending to me one-half of all he has received from Evans, 
without a word of explanation and I have received it without any 
inquiry, regarding the remittances as ‘clean presents.’ The amount 
already is $9,000.” How long, Senators, do you think the defendant 
would have remained in the Cabinet? He would have been saved the 
mortifying example of retreating before the charges when proved 
and of laying down his commission while the question of his guilt 
was under investigation. This act as we claim under the circum- 
stances proved here is tantamount to a confession of guilt, was so 
considered at the time by the whole country, and must be so inter- 
preted by every Senator on this floor. 

But the defendant, according to the reasoning of his counsel, is en- 
titled to t credit for the manner in which he treated the letter of 
Captain Robinson, written on the 2d of Api, 1875. I ask leave to 
refer to it. It appears to have been filed, but when, the Adjutant- 
General could not state. He did not receive it until the 3d of March 


last. 
[Personal.] 
Samr Lous Barracks, Missount, April 2, 1878. 
Sin: Lhave the honor to inform you that I am path Saena a set of ch: 
e 


tue firm of J. S. Evans & Co., of Fort Sill, 0 
estion in 1968, 


Tam ing 

both 4 5 of this firm sere. 
to Brevet Major-General Hazen, Brevet Mejor-Gen 
of the officers of the Sixth Infantry and Tenth Cavalry, that ney wees Paying you 
at one time $15,000 per year, at another date $12,000 pir jar, $1,000 per month inad- 
vance, and only as time ago Mr. J. J. Fisher stated in my quarters at this post 
paymg you the same amount. He also informed General Grierson 
at the same date at this post of what he termed “these facts.” I was, while at the 
post of Fort Sill, Idaho . on the post council of administration many times 
as its “recorder.” The repeated statements of both J. S. Evans and J, J. Fisher to 
the fact that they could not sell their goods an 


cheaper to the men and officers of 
the United States Army because they 


to the Secretary of War 


wrere obliged to pay 
$15,000 per year, monthly in advance, I took down y with day and date and | P 


the names of the officers present who heard these statements e. They were 
made before me officially as the recorder of the post council of administration. 

T have thought that you, sir, should know these facts before I brought them to 
your official notice by sending the charges to through all of the official chan- 
nels, and to ask your advice as to the best and most tious manner of bring- 


ing these men to justice. Ev man and officer of these regiments have been 
most ontrageonsly swindled by this firm, as I have abundant testimony to prove- 
lf I leave the Army by sentence of the general court-martial that has just tried 

getting all the 


me, it is by getting info unavoidable debt to these men, who, after 
maney I had, now seek to ruin me, knowing that I alone am in possession of allthe 
facts in the case against them. I honestly believe that these slanders on your name 
and action are false, and shall bring this firm to speedy justice, whether I am in 
or out of the Army, and ask of you, sir, your advice as to my p before 
action. Should I remain in the Army, I shall, if you desire, transmit all of the 
documents entire to you for your information and such action as you may see fit to 
take. I will either act 3 witness, as you may elect. Many of my 
notes are at my home in Baltimore, some of them here; but I have enough to draw 
charges on here, which Iam now doing. Several newspaper men have © me 
very alluring offers for these but I prefer to take the course I am now do- 
ing. so as to get officially all the facts on record before a court of justice against 
hese men. 
I am, General, yonr obedient servant, 
GEO; T. ROBINSON, 
* Cavalry. 
Hon. W. W. BxLxxar, pip 
Secretary of War. 

This letter was written at Saint Louis on the 2d of April. When 
it was received does not at tear The Adjutant-General states that 
when the defendant showed him this letter he remarked to the de- 
fendant that it looked like an effort at black-mail, that the Secre- 

then asked for the proceedings of the court-martial, and on the 
14th of April, 1875, the defendant wrote upon them “approved by 
the President,” and Robinson faded out under the action of superior 
authority, with this sentence upon him. 

2 (By Mr. Car ENTER.) Now, what was the Pers arene i 

. The sentence was, to be cashiered and t to the United States all pay 
jn. ] w T 
Saint Louis, Missouri.” Phe sentence is “approved.” 

So Robinson was disabled and disposed of, and no notice was taken 
of the extraordinary developments of this letter. Suppose the de- 
fendant had then informed General Townsend that for four years 
he had been receiving as “clean presents” one-half of all that Evans 
had paid Marsh, that it was a mistake that Evans had paid the 
whole sum to him, is it probable he would have remained in the War 
Office another year? 

If, when the defendant was 5 by Marsh or Evans, or both, 
with the intimation that he or his family could share in the sums to 
be paid by Evans to Marsh, in the language of the agreement, in con- 
sideration of his being appointed post-trader at Fort Sill, the defend- 
ant had shown Roman firmness and had said to them— 

Shall we ap bean R base bribes, 

Or sell the share of our onors 

For so much trash as may be grasped thus, 
this spectacle would have been spared to him and to us, and the 
country would have escaped a scandal. But, as I have en- 
deavored to show, he determined otherwise and basely betrayed the 
confidence reposed in him. 

Mr. President and Senators, I have endeavored in an humble way 


nected with the case. My aim has been to confine myself strictly to 
such discussion, and as far as I might be able to aid this court in ar- 
riving at a correct and proper determination of the case, I know 
there are many minor points to which I have not alluded for want of 
time. You will not overlook them in your deliberations. The result 
of such deliberations is anxiously looked for by the people. They are 
carefully watching to see if official crime can be surely, effectively, 
and lastingly punished. Not that official crime and peculation are 
more prevalent now than heretofore. On the contrary, the statistics 
show that the percentage of official delinquency and of loss upon the 
receipt and disbursement of public moneys is now than in any 
other decade in our history. 

Let me refer to one or two examples, Most of you will remember 
the defalcation of the postmaster in New York under Mr. Van Buren. 
Suppose Mr. James, the present postmaster in New York, should re- 
pees the crime of Mr. Fowler, his predecessor. Does any one believe 

e would escape the most summary and condign punishment for his 
crime? Suppe Cabinet officers should again repeat the monstrous 
crimes perpetrated by some of the Cabinet under President Buchanan. 
Does any one believe they would escape punishment? 

The public mind is in a ferment upon this question. The people 
will not brook any failure on the part of the tribunals ch with 
the enforcement of the Constitution and laws to discharge with firm- 
ness and impartiality their respective duties, to punish official delin- 
quency and crime and by example to restrain the recurrence of such 

linquency and crime in the future. 

We ask, therefore, in the name of the people and on behalf of the 
House of Representatives that by the solemn judgment and decree of 
this high tribunal the brand of official infamy shall be placed upon 
the defendant, as provided by the Constitution he has violated, so in- 
delibly as not only forever to debar him from holding any office of 
honor or profit, but which shall also serve as a warning and example 
to all others in like manner tempted to offend, 

Mr. Manager LORD. Mr. Jenks will make the argument on the 


art of the managers. 
Senators will please give atten- 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore, 
tion. 

Mr. Manager JENKS. Mr. President and Senators, having been 
called upon in the emergency of my colleague's sickness to supply 
his place, and to discuss the evidence with reference to the guilt or 
innocence of this defendant, I shall have to ask the indulgence of 
the Senate somewhat to remarks which are not fully as coherent as I 
should desire they should be. From the time I knew I was to ad- 
dress this Senate up till now I have not had time even fully to go 
over the evidence; but haying participated somewhat in the prepa- 
ration of that evidence it is possible I may with a good deal of acen- 
racy state the facts of the case and submit the prno les on which 
the question of guilt or innocence must ultimately be decided. 

The question now before the Senate and which must be answered 
by each of you as a Senator and a judge in the case is, is this defend- 
ant guiltyorishenot guilty? Thequestion will be propounded to each 
Senator, and each of you must say whether he is guilty or not. Of 
what is he guilty, or of what not guilty, is the question each of you 
must ask himself on the propounding of that question, What am I 
to say he is guilty of, or from what am I to exculpate him,” is the 
question you will have toask yourselves. There is no other question 
submitted to you at this time. Every element entering into the ques- 
tion of guilty or not guilty, it may be contended, must be answered 
in that simple answer of guilty or not guilty, and as a part of it, the 
counsel for the defendant say, you must answer the additional ques- 
tion “ Have I a right to judge or have I not ;” that is you must rean- 
swer on the question of jurisdiction. I apprehend this is not so. 
But to enter into a discussion of that question would be trenching on 
that which has been assigned to other managers; but I may suggest, 
that if you have power to answer at all, you have power to answer 
the truth. When the question is asked you, is this man guilty or 
is he not guilty, if you have power to say he is not guilty, you have 
power to say he is guilty. A man never can be justified in telling 
that which is not true. It may be that it is a man’s duty sometimes 
to say nothing, to tell nothing, and I apprehend there are some cases on 
earth when it is absolutely wrong to tell the truth; but it is never 
justifiable to tell a falsehood under any eireumstances either in a court 
or elsewhere. So that when it comes to answering this question you 
should answer it upon your consciences whether he is guilty or not 

ilty, or not answer it at all. The question as to whether it is your 
duty to answer it at all after you have voted against jurisdiction 

2 fully by one of the e Re heretofore, and 
will receive further consideration from one of the managers in the 
future. 


The question being is this defendant guilty or is he not, the first 
inquiry ison what are you to answer whether he is guilty or not. 
For this you go to the articles of impeachment, and we may say in 
brief that those articles of impeachment sapiy c e that he is 
guiltyof bribery. That is the substance of the charge. There are none 
of the forms of an indictment at common law, because they are not 
required, nor would they even be itted here; but in substance 
it is a charge of bribery ; that is, is this defendant guilty of bribery 
orishe not? On that question of guilt or innocence the inquiry 
then would be, What is bribery? 


has been treated 


` 
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Bribery had a definition at a very early period in the history of the 
law. In oriental countries where despotic rule existed, where the 
sovereign owed no duty to the subject unless he received some consid- 
eration for it, and he derived his title to his sovereignty by the divine 
right of kings, every suitor approached the judgment seat with a gift 
in order that he might command the attention of the one who was to 
judge his cause. But in modern jurisprudence where we recognize 
that the duty of allegiance has its correlative duty of protection and 
vindication, to approach the judgment seat with a bribe in the hand 
has been regarded as a crime. The Jewish law four thousand years 
ago delivered amid the thunders of Mount Sinai had established the 
principle as we now recognize it. To the rulers of Israel the com- 
mand came: 

Thon shalt not wrest 1 thou shalt not persons, neither take a 


gift: for a the eyes of the wise, and pervert the words of the 


ift doth 
— —e— Xvi, 19. 

This was the rule with reference to bribery under the Mosaic law. 
A gift was the name it assumed, and a gift is the name that the hon- 
orable counsel [Mr. Blair] desires to give it here. I will not quarrel 
with him about names. He may call it a gift or call it what he 
pleases; but it was called a gift under the Mosaic law, and it was 
this that blindeth the Hove of the wise and perverteth the language 
of the righteous. At the common Jaw the definition was more re- 
stricted. “ Where a person concerved in the administration of justice 
taketh any undue reward to influence his behavior in office,” was the 
definition given to the crime of bribery in Blackstone’s Commenta- 
ries. By this definition it was restrained or restricted to the judicial 
office in Blackstone’s time. But under the Constitution of the United 
States that definition is extended, and the Constitution provides that 
the President, the Vice-President, or any civil officer of the Govern- 
ment shall be removed from office upon conviction of bribery, showing 
that the crime of bribery was extended from the common-law signifi- 
eation to a broader signification, including at least all civil officers of 
the Government. Hence the present definition of bribery under the 
Constitution of the United States would be something like this: 
“Where a person concerned in the administration of government 
taketh any undue reward to influence his behavior in office.” 

Then the eRe f have to decide with reference to this man is, 
first, was he concerned in the administration of Government? Second, 
did he take any undue reward to influence his conduct in office? If 
the affirmative of these be established, the case is made out and he 
is found guilty; if the negative, he is not guilty. 

However, there has been some little of discussion in this case which 
indicated that the defendant’s counsel claimed that there must be a 
statutory crime in order to justify a conviction of the crime of brib- 
ery. We deny that ground and would say as a fact the Constitution 
itself says that bribery is a crime for which you can convict. But we 
need not stand upon that alone, because there are statutes which de- 
fine the erimesnfliciently, found on page 110 of the trial Recorp, which 
completely cover the case in all its essential particulars. The first of 
these sections I will read, excluding that which would have no rele- 
vancy to this case: 

Every member of Congress, or any officer or agent of the Government who, di- 
rently oe indirectly, takes, . agrees Pg receive polly 8 
other valuable consideration whatever * * * for giving any contract, ofice, or 
pisos to any person whomsoever, or for his attention to, services, action, vote, or 

ecision on any question, matter, cause, or 5 which may then be ee 

brought before him in his official ca- 


or may by law or under the Constitution 


ie OR C AAHAS AR such member of Congress, shall be deemed ty of a mis- 
8 8! be imprisoned not more than two years and fined not more 
n $10, 


This is section 1781 of the Revised Statutes, so much of it as is rel- 
evant to this case, excluding some verbiage that is not pertinent here. 
Then section 5501, reduced the same way, reads as follows: 

Every officer of the United States, * * * who asks, accepts, or receives any 
money * * * with intent to have his decision or action on any question, matter, 
cause, or proceeding which may at any time be g, or which may be by law 

ht before him in his oi capacity, or in his place of trust or profit, 
enced thereby, shall be punished as described in the preceding section. 

So that these two sections leave it substantially as the common 
law left it. No contract is necessary in advance concerning the bribe; 
there need not be any influencing of behavior at all. It is not nec- 
essary that his conduct should have been influenced, nor is it neces- 

that there shall have been any previous contract concerning this 
bribe; but if he took it, knowing it was intended to influence his be- 
havior, or if he took it and his behavior was influenced, in either of 
these events he is guilty of bribery, and must be convicted of the 
crime. 

Mr. BLACK. If he took it with intent that his behavior should be 
influenced, 

Mr. Manager JENKS. The learned counsel suggeste if he took it 
with intent that his behavior should be influenced, and I am thank- 
ful for the suggestion, for I feel very well assured in saying that is 
not the law. It is not whether he took it with the intent that his 
behavior should be influenced, but the intent is in the power of the op- 
posite party. For instance, suppose a judge on the bench had a cause 
tryin fore him, and some one should approach him and say “ Here, 
I will give you $1,000 if you will decide this cause in my favor ;” the 
judge takes the bribe, takes the money, and makes up his own mind 
“Now, I will not decide this cause in a single particular different 


u- 


tent would not exist in the judge’s mind; he would not contemplate 
that his decision was to be influenced, but he would firmly resolve 
that it should not be; but in the case of Lord Bacon t very 
transaction occurred many times; a large number of times, I think, 
in the charges against Lord Bacon. The bribe was taken with the 
distinct intention in his mind not to be influenced, because he de- 
cided it against the party that gave him the bribe; but the British 
House of Lords said: “That is no defense; if you knew that was 
given to you as a bribe, no difference what your intent was in receiv- 
ing it, you are a criminal.” Will you fall below the justice of Great 
Britain two hundred and fifty years ago on this subject of purity or 
impurity? Will Great Britain in 1620 be more pure than the United 
States in 1876? If he took the money, and he knew or had reason to 
know that it was intended to influence his conduct, he is guilty of 
the crime of bribery, and you must convict him. So the honorable 
counsel’s position is not true. It may have been his intent “I will 
not waver in my official duty one single scintilla ;” but if he took it 
knowing it was intended to influence his act ian, he is guilty of the 
crime. at is all the answer we have to make to that suggestion of 
the learned counsel. 

Then the inquiry is: First, was this man an officer of the Govern- 
ment? Second, did he take an unduereward? Third, was that un- 
due reward intended to influence his conduct in his official behavior? 
These are the questions, and these are all you have to decide in the 
affirmative to find this man guilty. 

First, was he an officer of the Government? That is an undisputed 
fact, and further discussion of it is unnecessary. 

Second, did he take an undue reward? Of that there is no con- 
troversy. Mr. Marsh proves that seven payments were sent him by 
express. The different express agents prove that they went to his 
hands. Mr. Dodge, the delivery agent of the money, proves that he 
took his receipt for that money he delivered. It is proven by testi- 
mony indisputable, and not disputed I believe by the defendant's 
counsel, that that money came from Fort Sill, and that it was a part 
of the money paid by John S. Evans or Evans & Fisher. So that he 
was an officer of the United States and he took undue reward. There 
are five payments which are proven to have been paid by certificates 
of deposit on which his own name oceurs. In addition to that, Mr. 
Marsh proves that he paid him from November, 1870, to January, 
1876, regularly, quarterly, for the first year and half the sum of $1,500, 
and semi-annually for the remainder of the time $1,500. Mr. Evans 
says he paid over $43,000 to Mr. Marsh, and Mr. Marsh says the half 
of that was regularly paid to this defendant. Then we have these 
two facts fixed. He was an officer of the United States. He received 
undue reward indisputably. Then the remaining question is, was it 
to influence his behavior in office, or was it intended to influence his 
behavior in office or calculated to doit? There is some hiatus in 
the definition. The words “calculated” or “intended” must be sup- 
plied, but either one would make it the same thing. Then was this 
payment intended to influence his behavior in office? And on that 
the main question in the case depends, and as I understand it the 
apes defense rests on the fact that it did not influence his behavior 
in office. 

As I said before, it is not important whether it did influence it or 
not; but did he know or had he such means in his power as that a 
reasonable man would know that it was intended to influence his be- 
havior in office? If he had, then he is guilty. The learned counsel 
at the opening of the case started ont with saying that they had a 
complete defense on the merits, but it was extremely painful. I ap- 
prehend that was true. They had a defense, they thought, but it is 
not complete, and the second part I apprehend is true, that it was ex- 
tremely painful. That arises from the fact that it must be a defense 
gotten up, not from the truth of the case, but from the ingenuity of 
the counsel; that is, the pleasures of conception and the pains of par- 
turition had to be co-existent; and as the 1 9 of the counsel 
had to get it up and deliver themselves at the same time, this un- 
natural conjunction of conception and parturition coming together 
made it extremely painful, as it is contrary to the course of nature. 
Nature is ever true, ever consistent, and ever beautiful, and we must 
decide this on the truth rather than upon the ingenuity of the coun- 
sel. It is likely that if you were to decide 8 the ingenuity or 
learning of the counsel, the defendant would have a defense; 
but if you decide it upon the truth of the case it is quite a different 
matter. 

Then they introduced—and one of the learned counsel said the 
whole morale of their defense depended on one of these questions— 
the evidence of John S. Evans, wie swears he did not give this with 
any corrupt motive, or that he did not give it for the appointment, 
or something of that kind; that he did not have any previous con- 
tract or any previous arrangement, but he intended it simply aia gift, 
simply for good-will. That is the first defense. As I stated before, 
it required no previous contract, and learned counsel well know that. 
They know the lawof bribery was laid down in Deuteronomy, wherein 
it says, “ Thou shalt not take a gift;” so that the fact of this being a 
gift they well knew would not constitute a defense; but that was 
their whole morale. 

Another defense was that it did not raise the price of provisions on 
the soldier or that it did not affect the price of Evans's goods one 
cent. That is the second ground. That is equally unimportant. It 


from what I would had that bribe not been paid to me.” That in- | is no difference whether it had any effect or not; but if it was ac- 
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cepted with the knowledge that it was intended to influence his 
action, the crime is fully proven. 

Then let us inquire concerning this fact; and in the inquiry into 
the facts of any case there is one principle in nature that is often 
run against by testimony which is either incoherent, or false, or man- 
ufactured for the occasion. That is, time in its course is of uniform 
rate, and extends in a straight line from the eternity of the to 
the eternity of the future; and wherever a tortuous system of testi- 
mony is it is always in danger of infringing on this uni- 
formity of rate or this rectitude of line. So that in testing testimony 
and in testing intentions concerning this matter, this question of 
time may be considered, and the first place wherein this case collides 
with that is this: The testimony of Caleb P. Marsh on cross-examina- 
tion is! y relied on by the defendant; and the learned counsel 
made the inquiry of Marsh, as found on page 178 of the trial RECORD, 
to which Marsh testified that the fact of this A re arose from 
the friendship that existed between him and this Secretary of War; 
the friendship was the ground of the appointment; and that friend- 
ship, if you remember—and I can give you the p: 
if any of you desire it, or if they controvert it—originated from the 
fact that Mr. Marsh had been very kind to the defendant’s wife in 
her sickness. \ 3 

First, the ground of the appointment was friendship; second, the 
friendship arose from kindness to the defendant's wife in time of 
sickness. Now, what are the facts? This runs against therectitude 
of the line of time and its uniformity of rate. The defendant’s wife, 
you will find in the testimony, was not sick until in September. In 
September his wife was sick, and the application of Marsh is made 
on the 16th of August. 

How can that be? “It is a friendship in consequence of your kind 
attentions to my wife that originated this 8 and that 
sickness was in eee and yet on the 16th of August the follow- 
ing letter is written. I desire also to call your attention to the verbi- 
age of the letter found ok pag? 132, trial RecorD. Notice this letter. 

The letter is dated Tuesday, August 16, 1870: 

No. 51 West THIRTY-FIFTH STREET, 
Tuesday, August 16, 1870. 
My Dear Sm: You will remember m lication to you in Washington a few 
days since for an Indian tradership. F. — your suggestion 
That is, following the suggestion of the Secretary of War 


I wrote to a friend in Kansas and yesterday received a reply. My friend advises 
me to apply for Fort Sill and Camp Supply. He says also that he is informed that 
the latter post is to be abandoned and the supplies concentrated at Fort Sill, but 
that you will know the facts in regard to this rumor ; if true it will be only worth 
¥ pecs ashen on er fort. The post was not mentioned by you as among those 


already p and I venture to hope has not 
J writs to you at once, so that in oasa it is yet freo m application may be filed. 
I shall send to Ohio immediately for the C 


and . which I can secure without trouble, and as soon as 
received will send a formal application. 


Prior to the 16th of August it seems that they had been in con- 
versation, and it seems the Secretary of War had suggested to him 
“Now, you find the best post, and you will find that by inquiry, and 
when you find this best post make your application and it will be 
all right.” Yet they say it was in consequence of a friendship to his 
wife, occasioned by kindness in sickness in September. They must 
have been gifted with prescience to ascertain this kindness in ad- 
vance, to arrange for the appointment on the basis of what did not 
exist. There had been a very casual acquaintance between the first 
Mrs. Belknap and Mr. Marsh before this, if they had known each 
other atall. His acquaintance with Mrs. Belknap was casual at any 
time. There was no evidence he had ever seen Mrs. Belknap at any 
time prior to this letter. In any event, his acquaintance was but 
casual, so that the tion that the appointment was in conse- 

uence of the kindly feeling induced by the attention of Mr. Marsh to 

e Secretary’s wife during sickness is simply a manufactured state- 
ment, and not true. : 

Here I may call attention to what may not be unimportant. That 
is that this defendant bears a good reputation as Secretary of War. 
What does a good reputation as Secretary of War imply and also a 

reputation as a man? It implies that he is prompt in his atten- 
tion to business; that he is faithful in his attention to business; that 
he is just in the discharge of his duties. If he was different from this 
it was out of his ordinary line of conduct; and if it was out of the 
ordinary line there must have been some strong motive; there must 
be a motive that diverts a man of rectitude, of principle, of prompt 
business habits, of systematic attention to all that concerns him, to 
make him matic, to make him careless, or to make him juo hen 
If there is in this case that which shows you this defendant, whose 
habits were systematic, uniform, and just, was unsystematic, ununi- 
form, and unjust, you must see there Was some motive for this, and in 
the inquiry for that motive you come to nothing on earth but this 
bribe taken by the defendant. With reference to this, either this 
motive, which he says was the ground of action, the kindness to his 
wife, is not true, or else this letter was back-dated. 

Mr. CARPENTER. You overlook the fact that there is a great dif- 
ference in this country between applying for an office and getting it. 
He did not get the appointment until October—long after he applied 


for it. 
Mr. Manager JENKS. The learned counsel has su ed very 
kindly, for which I am thankful, that he did not get this appoint- 
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of the RECORD | good 
and just. We say this letter was not received by the 
War at the War Office on the 16th day of A 


ment until long after this, until some time in October. But what 
does this letter say? Does it not indicate and prove that there was 
some understanding that this man was to have a post and that he 
had got the suggestion from the Secretary of War to find out where 
the best post was? It seems to me that is what it means. If a man 
who is a truthful man tells that which is false, or if a man who is an 
officer makes a false entry, it is a pretty strong presumption that 
there is some motive for that false entry or that falsehood. This let- 
ter was written the 16th of August, 1870, and you will find by looking 
on the record it is marked as received on the 16th of Au 1870, 
here at the War Office apparently ; and that it is marked “file” on 
the same day. That is, on the 16th of August, 1870, this letter is 
written; on the 16th of August, 1870, this letter is received; and on 
the same day it is marked “file.” If that is false and it was not re- 
ceived on that day and was not filed on that day, if it is in the hand- 
writing of the Secretary of War, it indicates that the of 


War in this case was not systematic, was not truthful, and a 
was not just. We will come to this point again. Mind, he 3 
character, and it is exceptional if he is not tru 


faithful, 
of 

1870. Let me tell 
ou why. The Secre of War, as proven by Mr. Crosby, left the 
ar Office on the 12th day of August, 1870, and did not return until 
after the 7th day of September, 1870. How could he receive the let- 


ter on that day and mark it “filed” on that day in his office if there 
was not some motive for this false en 
at Mr. Crosby’s testimony, and you wi 


and this false filing? Look 
find he swears that the Sec- 


retary left on the 12th day of August, 1870, and did not return until 


after the 7th day of September, 1570. Therefore, here is a false en- 
try made in his own handwriting by a systematic, careful, prudent, 
just man, he had n 

for that except the friendship for his wife? Do you believe that? It 


Is this no indication of guilt and that o motive 
28 more credulity than I can command to believe any such thing 
as that = 

There is another fact. If you will notice you will see the application 
of John S. Evans was made on the 18th of August, 1870; that is, the 
application on which he was appointed. In order to make the trans- 
action look decent of course Marsh’s must be dated two days ahead, 
and hence one was made on the 16th and the other is on the 18th; 
and then the Secretary could say, “this post has been given out,” as 
he did say to Mr. Evans when he appli In this way the matter is 
all perfectly explicable, but it is utterly inexplicable from the theory 
of anything like innocence. So that here we say is a false entry, the 
very first thing that was done. 

This is not all with reference to this case. If you go to the post- 
trader's book and look at that, as indicated in record, you will 
find an additional fact, that Mr. Marsh appears to have been recom- 
mended, as written on the trader’s book, by Job Stevenson and 
by Senator SHERMAN. If this man is a careful business man and sys- 
tematic, of course there would be no false entries made there. As a 
fact Job Stevenson did not recommend this man until the 2d day of 
November, 1870, yet he appears as recommended by Job Stevenson. 
Senator SHERMAN did not recommend him at all. It is ible Sen- 
ator SHERMAN might have recommended him by parol, but if he did, 
they could have easily proven it, because the Senator was here pres- 
ent,and they did not. There is nothing on the record to show he 
ever did recommend him. Hence we find there is all of this falsehood 
connected with the appointment itself. 

Gentlemen, is this explicable on any other ground than that this 
man was acting out of the ordinary line of a character. It can 
only be explained by the fact that “a gift blindeth the eyes of the 
wise and 1 the words of the righteous.“ That is just what 
it was. fore that he went in a right li Truth perhaps before 
that was his guide, but whenever he comes to take a bribe, then of 
course Sek parie from the right line, and the character that had 
been truthful and consistent before becomes blackened and degraded 
by talsehood. This is the state of facts in the appointment itself. 

There is another system of facts to which I wish to call your at 
tention. Mr. Evans testifies that there was an agreement or under- 
standing between him and Mr. Marsh at the making of their contract 
on the 8th of October, 1870, that the military reservation was to be 
enlarged; and then the additional fact is proved that there was to 
be but one 1 at each post. Those two facts were known 
by Mr. Marsh. How did he know them? They show that on the 7th 
of. June, 1871, an order was issued that there should be but one post- 
trader at the ; but how could Mr. Marsh contract with this Mr. 
Evans and tell him, “You are to have the monopoly of this business, 
because there is to be but one trader at the post?” He had it 
by the prescience which he derived from the Secretary of War. It 
could have been known to no person else, because nobody but the 
Secretary of War could pronounce authoritatively that there was to 
be but one post-trader at the post. 

Hence in the contract between Evans and Marsh, Marsh manifested 
a pas which he could not have possessed or derived from any 
other source than the Secretary of War. But he had foreknowledge 
in another respect. He knew that reservation was to be extended in 
its limits. How could he know that? He could only know it from 
the Secretary of War. In 1868 you will find, by reference to a com- 
munication by General Pope, that there had been a recommendation 
to enlarge this reservation. That had lain until after this contract 


was made. Is it likely that Mr. Marsh would have known that there 
was lying there among the archives of the War Office a recommen- 
dation by some commanding general in the West to enlarge this mili- 
reservation unless it was communicated to him by some person 
who had that knowledge, and whom did he associate with but the 
Secretary of War who had any such knowledge as that? Itwasfrom 
him and from him alone that he could have derived that information. 
Then how was it after the post had been let to Mr. Eyans on the 
recommendation of Mr. M ? I want these facts exactly worked 
out. The counsel feel a great deal of comfort is to be derived from 
the fact that everything was done regularly through the military 
channels. If you look at the different, communications on that sub- 
12 you will find that in 1868 the recommendation was made to en- 
arge this military post, and that soon after this contract was made 
9 5 Evans the first steps are taken to enlarge the post from what it 
Then we have this evidence from three witnesses. Mr. Fisher and 
Mr. Evans both swear that they wrote to Mr. Marsh concerning the 
enlargement of this military reservation, and Mr. Marsh swears that 
he sent the letters in every instance to Secretary Belknap. How 
could it be en except through the military channels? e fact 
that the communication was made through the military authorities 


and that every thing was done through them is no evidence that there 


was no communication from Evans and Fisher to Marsh and from Marsh 
to Belknap; but the fact that Marsh could state that the reservation 
was to be enlarged and that it was enlarged so soon after this con- 
tract in obedience to requests made by John S. Evans indicates that 
that there was some secret understanding between these men, and 
that this man, who before had been righteous, had been perverted by 
the taking of a gift, Therefore their answer that this was through 
3 military channels is entirely insufficient in this case. 

hen there is another fact which exists which they. seem to think 
answers pretty largely to one branch of the ease; that is, that the 
communication in regard to the selling of whisky on this reservation 
was first through the military channels. A sufficient answer 
to this is that all that must have been through regular military chan- 
nels; but it does not follow from that fact that some m outside 
of the regular military channels did not expedite it. It does not fol- 
low from that fact that this man was not receiving $3,000 a year at 
all. John 8, Evans swears, and so does Fisher, that they wrote to 
Marsh concerning that matter, and Mr. Marsh swears that he for- 
warded those letters to the Secretary of War, and then through the 
regular military channels comes the communication by which the res- 
ervation is enlarged. There is just the whole story. It is all con- 
sistent and all true. It was done through the military channels and 
it was inspired by the contract of Marsh and Evans and at the in- 
stance of Mr. Marsh directly to the Secretary of War. So there are 
no facts which they give in evidence that constitute any sufficient 
defense to the charges that the enlargement of the reservation and 
the right to sell whisky were quickened or inspired by letters from 
Marsh or by letters forwarded by him. 

Then having considered, first, the circumstances of the appoint- 
ment and shown that it was surrounded by falsehood, let us proceed 
a little further and see whether the Secretary has been diverted from 
the icity opr ys of truth or not. If he has been thrown out of the 
straight line of truth you must find the motive for it. If he has acted 
differently from what an upright, intelligent man would act, you 
must find the motive; and that motive is easily found when you con- 
sider all the facts of the case, but is utterly inexplicable without all 
the facts of the case. 

The next fact we will call your attention to is the article in the 
New York Tribune. This defendant was Secre of War. If any 
wrong was being done under the control of the War Office it was his 
du + 2 5 it. He was an intelligent Secretary of War and knew 
his duty; he was an upright man prior to this time and was only per- 
verted by some strong motive. he was perverted it must have 
been done from some other cause outside of mere carelessness and 
negligence, becanse he was a diligent and competent man prior to 
that time. It is their allegation and they prove it. Here is the New 
York Tribune. I will call your attention to the article especially. 
It is found on 116 of the trial Recorp. It is dated the 16th 
_ day of February, 1872, and is as follows: 

Army officers stationed at forts in the West complain of the extortions practiced 
by the post-traders— 

“ Extortions by the post-traders.” They were under his control. He 
was a just man, if his character as proven be true 
and of the gross abuses practiced under the law which authorizes their appoint- 


ment. These traders are given tho exclusive privi of su the 
military reservations to 12 officers, soldiers, E cpa I sea The } riv- 
ilege is so valuable that it is obtained by political or famil. influence at Washing- 
ton by men who never go to the posts or engage inthe business, but farm out the 
pri 8 traders for sums amounting in some cases to 510,000 or $12,000 a 
var, The traders occupy relations to the Army similar to those the sutlers held 
during the war, with this exception: that the sutlers were under control of the post- 
and the !!. meee was tad wer 
of a council of officers to fix a tariff of prices at which goods should be sold, w 
he traders are appointed by the Secretary of War. 


Calling his attention to his power over them— 
and having no competition— 

Calling his attention to that infamous order by which he forbade 
having more than one post-trader at a post— 
and being under no control 
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Calling his attention to that order by which he denied the council 
of officers the right to control it— 


tone or more traders at each military 
other citizens.” The section was plausi 
. Under it the a 


city, Deca the for statin that traders’ privileges 
ere a age 
are § [pinatay beg tea those who ol tain them from the War 

Wore being cognizan ese practices, probab! 
med of them. One of the most ow s cases of the kind is 
described in the following letter from an officer stationed at Fort Sill, Indian Ter- 


ri : 

“have S — 45 Bero a desire to eee, 
uired from the traders here for the priv trading, an 5 

tos eee 0 


P. or C. E. Marsh, of 1867 or 1870, bpd . York, office of Herter 
y 


sive pri 
VVV... or GODA Ena sant O TOY S60 ma o 

goods as we are compelled to buy must be rey, augmented thereby, It 
not bei . Marsh being an entire stranger 
to every one at the post, it is felt by every one informed of the facts to be, as I said 
before, a very great wrong.” 

There is a substantial history of the facts of this case communicated 
in the New York Tribune. Crosby proves that this article was 
read by this defendant. Then had he guilty knowledge? If he had 
guilty knowledge and had it in his power to remove this man that 
was thus black-mailing thissutler or the soldiers, whichever 8845 lease 
to call it, (because it is no less a crime to black-mail the su it 
would be the soldier,) he should have removed him; but if after that 
he continues to receive from this man that is thus black-mailing the 
sutler or the soldiers, whichever you please to say, 21 to the ex- 
tent of the one-half of $12,050 per year, is he not gui Does not 
that guilt influence his behavior in office? Then what course did the 
Secretary of War take? He begins in conformity to the instincts of 
a good officer. He had been a man of character. He had been 
a Secretary of War who was prompt, diligent, and faithful. He read 
this article of the 16th of February, 1872, andon the 17th of February, 
1872, he issues the order which I will read. For a time perhaps he 
said, “I will cease to receive this filthy gain, and I will recover 
the integrity which my prior character has indicated. I will cease to 
participate in black- ing either this sutler or these soldiers, and I 
will stop this abuse.” That was the instinct of his nature; but little 
by little the greed of gain ate into this pure instinct and made hima 
corrupted mass, which for years and years went on fi ing till it left 
him the poor creature he is now. In conformity to the incts of 
his nature on the 17th of February, 1872, he makes the following order: 


War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington Oity, February 17, 1872. 

The commanding officer at Fort Sill will report atonce, 8 the Adjutant- 
General of the Army, for the information of the Secretary of War— 

Just observe how completely this order coyers the case— 
as to the business character and stan of J. S. Evan: trader at that 
3 piota for goods are N and ede re 
are 80 a 


9 
higher prices Be nll 8 to officers ; and whether he has comp 
the requirements of the cireular of the Adjutant. Generul's Office issued June 7, 1871. 

„ oflicer is expected to make as full and as prompt report as is 
poss 

Then on reading that article, charging all this wrong and frand, 
he issues an order asking for information from an official source. In 
obedience to that order he pets a response, after he had made that 
inquiry, and in the inquiry failed to inquire of the fact that he 
himself knew, whether this Evans was paying the money to Marsh. 
He did not need to inquire for that fact use he knew it; but his 
instinct at that time probably was, “ We will mop that. I havedone 
enough for this kindness to my wife,” (which did not occur till Sep- 
tember, when he had substantially appointed Marsh in August.) That 
was probably the instinct which inspired that act. He did not ask 
the post-commander whether this was true or not; but he asked for 
these facts generally and received a response. This is the response, 
dated February 28, 1872: 

I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter dated February 17, 
1872, relative to the post-trader at this post. 


I understand J. S. Evans's characteras a business man is good, and he has here- 
tofore given general satisfaction. 
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Good testimony to the character of Eyans; good testimony to the 
character of the man whom he was going to supersede and make lose 
eighty or one hundred thousand dollars for a mere friendship to a 
man who really did not know that he had ever seen him before Sep- 
tember! 


obli to $12, 
pir iba iret: Appointed, post raner by the Secre 0 
trade, and necessarily to charge h 

have repeatedly u is matter in writing to me, in order that 
I mies lay the before the poes authority to relieve the command of this 
burden, — whom it evidently ; but they declined to do so, stating that 
they feared their permit to trade would be taken from them. 

As the prices could not be regulated by a council of administration, the trader 
not being a sutler, it has been contemplated by some of the officers of the ison 
to represent this matter, without reference to J. S. Evans, through the proper mil. 
itary channels, but as it was claimed that the authority for the tradership ema- 
nated from the of War it was feared that that course might be construed 
as taking exception to the action of superior authority. 

The prices are considerably higher since his 8 by the Secretary of 
War than previously 

The prices are bigher it seems 
and he has undoubtedly taken advantage of his position as sole trader in charging 
these exorbitant prices, giving the reasons above quoted, stating that he could not, 
under the cireumstances, sell goods at lower prices. 

greater prices for 


It has also been reported 
the same articles than he does officers, and, at all events, it is very evident that the 
officers and men of this garrison have to pay most of the $12,000 yearly, referred to 
aboye, they being the consumers of the largest portion of the stores. 

I feel that a great wrong has been done to this command in being obliged to pay 
this enormous amount of money under any circumstances ; the largest portion of 
which, at least, has been taken from the officers and enlisted men of this post, 
nearly all the money of the latter mentioned going to the trader. The responsible 

for this injustice should be held responsible and be obliged to refund 


If J. S. Evans has not paid 

Notice the sentiments of this officer of the Army on this subject, 
what he thinks of this matter; and we are to suppose if this man has 
the character which he had before he would be of the same 
opinion: 

If J. S. Evans has not paid this exorbitant price for permission to trade as stated 
by him, his goods be seized and sold for the benefit of the post fund. 

Yn order to insure a healthy competition, to reduce the price of goods, and to re- 
lieve the officers and soldiers of this from this imposition, I recommend 
that at least three (3) traders be inted, and that those appointments be made 
upon the recommendation of the officers of the post; that trader be knewn to 
be interested eg Aar his own house, and that they be obliged to keep such articles 
as are required the use of officers and enlisted men of the Army, and to sell 
them at moderate prices. 

The trader com with circular of A. G. O. issned June 7, 1871, as far as I am 


aware. 

‘The buildings, (store, &o.,) however, are not convenient to the present garrison, 
having been built at the time when the command was in camp. 

Here is the answer he gets to the communication of the Secretary 
of War of the 17th. On the 28th of February he gets a response, an 
official response, from an officer of the Army in command, who speaks 
upon his honor as an officer, telling him, first, that every one of these 
8 exists. This officer tells him that this man Marsh pays 
$12, . He tells him that the payment of that $12,000 is urged by 

vans as a reason for the extortionate price of goods. He states that 
he cannot sell goods any cheaper he is paying this $12,000, 
He tells him further that he.sells more dearly to enlisted men than 
he does to officers. He tells of many outrages in this letter; and 
what is the result? 

Mr. OGLESBY. Who is that letter signed by? 

Mr. Manager JENKS. It is signed “B. H. Grierson, Colonel Tenth 
Cavalry, commanding.” 

Mr. SARGENT. On what page? 

Mr. Manager JENKS. It is found on page 144. It is in answer to 
the command of the Secretary to report these facts. First, the Sec- 
retary reads the Tribune article of the 16th of February. On the 
17th he commands General Grierson, his subordinate, to give him a 
truthful report on these facts; and on the 28th of February that re- 
por over the signature of B. H. Grierson comes to his hand, and he 

nows every fact in it from official authority upon the honor of an 
officer of the Army. 

Mr. CARPENTER. It was dated that date, but was not received 
until the 9th of March.“ 

Mr. Manager JENKS. The counsel corrects me. 
ceived until the 9th of March, but it was dated the 28th of February. 
I have given the dates in each instance of these orders, not the date 
of reception. Then on the 9th of March he knew every one of these 
facts. It is not at all important for the trial of this case so far as this 
matter is concerned that these statements of General Grierson are 
true. The learned counsel called John S. Evans, and he swears he 
did not charge a cent more for those goods after this than he did be- 
fore, but on the contrary has reduced the price; but what difference 
should that make in the action of the Secretary of War, as he did not 
know this fact alleged by Evans till this trial? But he had gotten 
an official communication which he was bound to believe of the fact 
thut soldiers were charged more than officers, that $12,000 of tribute was 
levied off the soldiers and officers of the Army through this tribute 
paid to Marsh. He knew that officially, and what did he do to remedy 


It was not re- 


it? The learned counsel say that he got General McDowell to issne 
an order by which all that was remedied. What is the fact with 
reference to that order? General McDowell had seen the article in 
the New York Tribune. This report from General Grierson came to 


the hands of the Secretary of War on the 9th day of March. About 
the 25th of March, about sixteen days after the Secretary of War had 
gotten this report from General Grierson, General McDowell came to 
im and called his attention to the article in the New York Tribune. 
The Secretary of War says, “ Sit down, general, and write me an order 
to meet the difficulties mentioned in that article.” Why did not he 
say, “ Sit down, general, and write me an order to meet the difficul- 
ties mentioned in this report 6f General Grierson? There is the best 
information I have.” If this man was honest, intelligent, and dili- 
ponp before, was he honest, intelligent, or diligent in this business 
f he was not, what was his motive for being otherwise? It was 
$6,000 a year. That was the motive. If he had honest, diligent, 
and truthful, as he was before this transaction, would he not im- 
mediately have laid before General McDowell the truth of the case and 
said, “General, here is a report from Colonel Grierson, commanding 
at Fort Sill, stating that h is black-mailing the trader there, 
stating that the soldiers are paying more than they did before that 
black-mailing, stating that the enlisted men are paying more than the 
officers, requesting that there shall be more than one trader at every 
t, and su ting certain modes of correction?” Why did he not 
ay that before General McDowell? Because he had a motive. He 
had a motive, deep, profound, and damning, such as precluded his 
telling the truth to General McDowell. eral McDowell’s order 
then was drawn simply on the information in the article in the New 
York Tribune, whereas this defendant had in his breast other knowl- 
5 than that. 
ut his guilt does not stop here. It is not only crimes of malfeas- 
ance he is guilty of. If he was a faithful, diligent, and competent 
Secretary of War he would not forget so important a communication 
as that when he is . order to rectify the wrongs; but he abso- 
Intely in this instance, I am sorry to say, told a simple falsehood. 
To sustain this assertion I will give the testimony of General McDowell 
from the RECORD, because I feel sorry, and sincerely sorry, to see a 
man whose opportunities in life were so brilliant as this man’s, whose 
standing in his country had been to it an honor, whose opportunities 
for good had been so eminent and glorious, sink so deep as this crime 
sinks this poor, unfortunate man. Hence we will read to you the an- 
swer of General McDowell, The Secretary did not only not Jay before 
him this official information, but he really told General McDowell 
that he had appointed Mr. Marsh and Mr. Marsh was the trader. We 
will find that on page 126 of the trial RECORD: 
Q. (By Mr. CARPENTER.) I ask you, General, whether on reflection and after look- 
ing at article you think you were or were not mistaken in saying that you sup- 
8 ya the post-trader at the time you had your interview with the 


ar 

A. 5 hardly say what particular relations Marsh or Evans had with this 
matter. The Secretary told me he had appointed Marsh, aud I supposed he had 
received the office, 

Therefore the Secretary not only was guilty of the malfeasance of 
not reading the letter of General Grierson to this man from whom he 
asked the order to be written, who was to rectify this wrong, but the 
Secretary absolutely told him that he had appointed M and he 
supposed he had received the office. 

Whether he had transferred it, or assigned it, or sublet it, or farmed it out, or 
what relations he had with it was not, in my mind, a very special question. W 
I wanted to do was to correct an abuse; but whether the form was that Marsh was 
the trader or the other man was the trader was not so mach in my mind as to dis- 
cuss the question that was then up. 

Then on page 127: 


Manager McManoy. * * * Was it in that conversation that he said he 
inted Marsh or offered the appointment to Marsh. 

irNess. It was on that ion. I had several conversations; I cannot 
state whether this was the first time I saw him or subsequently. 


So that he not only withheld, but he absolutely misled in order to 
get that order written that it should not cover the case. Bearing 
this fact all the time in mind that prior to this he had known his 
duty, here was a full statement of the abuse laid before him, that he 
had made requisition for information from the official source touch- 
ing this abuse, and that he had gotten full and complete informa- 
tion, then he calls on an officer of the Army and withholds his 
official information, to correct this abuse recited in that report, the 
only official information that he had on which to do it, and permits 
an order to be drawn which in no way touches the abuse, and holds 
out to the person who drew that order the impression that Marsh was 
the trader and not Evans; and General McDowell says the Secretary 
of War told him Marsh was the trader. Can you account for this 
divergence from the right line of a man of character on any other 
basis than that there was a powerful motive inducing him; and what 
motive does the defendant assign? Friendship in consequence of at- 
tentions to his wife, whereas this appointment was substantially made 
before Marsh appears to have ever known his wife, so far as there is 
any evidence in this case. So that here is falsehood put upon false- 
hood to screen this wrong, I sincerely hope the first in his life and I 
sincerely hope it will be the last. 

Mr. BLACK. Are you sure of that? 

Mr. Manager JENKS. The learned counsel asks me whether I ain 
sure of that. Iam only sure of it from the facts of the case, and in 
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that letter of the 16th of August there had been suggestions for him 
to find the best and on the 16th of August he writes the Secre- 
tary of War, and that is filed as his application, and we assume that 
an application is the basis of an appointment, particularly if that ap- 
plication is prior in time and Setar upon officially. So the official ap- 
plication on which this was based is made prior to any acquaintance 
with bis wife at all, so far as we have any information in this case. 
Then we have this additional fact, that he told Evans that he had 
promised it to Marsh. That was prior to the appointment, and 
there is no evidence of any commnnication between him and Marsh 
subsequent to that. Taking these two transactions together it seems 
to me that the appointment was made in substance before ever there 
was any obligation existing from the Secretary to Mr. Marsh at all. 
But even if he were appointed on the basis of friendship, how quickly 
that friendship had ripened into fruition. He never knew him at 
all except for a little while in New York. Some attention was pat 
to his wife; and yet here is a friendship that ripened into full frui- 
tion to such an extent that an officer of the Government of the United 
States would remove John S. Evans, who comes there with unques- 
tionable vouchers, everything right in his record, every officer at the 

asking that he shall be appointed; who comes there represent- 

g that he will lose eighty to a hundred thousand dollars if he is re- 
moved, and the Secretary says you may lose that because I love this 
man so! Do you believe such absurdity as that? And if you do be- 
lieve it, is it not a crime? The fact that an officer of the United 
States to gratify a mere private friendship will override the recom- 
mendations of all those who have a right to speak, will exercise the 
tyranny of destroying a private fortune of eighty or one hundred thou- 
sand dollars to gratify his own love to a friend, is this no evidence 
of crime in a case of this kind when the Secretary is constantly 
accepting money from that friend? Put it in any light you please, 
how does this defendant stand? 

Mr. CARPENTER. Will the counsel permit me to interrupt him 
to correct a mistake in his statement of the testimony? 

Mr. Manager JENKS. With pleasure. If I have made any mis- 
take I hope my attention will be called to it, because I have not had 
time to go over the testimony fully. 

Mr. CARPENTER. The managers theory is that General Me- 
Dowell drew this order under a false impression that Marsh was the 
real trader and not Evans. The reer age portion of General Me- 
Dowell’s examination, I think, shows that his former examination in 
that respect was a mistake. In the first place, the Tribune article, 
which was the basis of McDowell’s action, stated that Evans was the 
trader and was paying Marsh for the privilege of having the appoint- 
ment. In the next place, on page 127, to the question put by Mr. 
Manager MCMAHON, he says: : 

Question. If you had known that the actual state of circumstances at Fort Sill 
was that Evans was pot aS age Boca that Marsh had 3 it, and that 
Evans was paying $12,000 a year simply ee of holding it—— 

Answer. t was about what I understood to be the case. 

Q. (By Mr. Manager McManow.) Did you draw that order for the purpose of cor- 
corre | that? 

A. Yes. 

Recross-examined by Mr. CARPENTER: 


Would not that order have corrected it if it had been executed 
I have said two or three times that I thought it would. 


That shows that General McDowell was not under a mistake as to 
who was post-trader at the time that conversation took place. 

Mr. Manager JENKS. Senators, all I have to say is just read the 
whole testimony of McDowell through and see a haik he did not 
draw that order under the impression that Marsh was the post-trader. 
In two different places in his testimony it occurs that the Secretary 
of War told him so, and he says in another place that he does not 
know what order he would have drawn if he had known that state 
of facts. So take the whole testimony—it makes no difference really 
whether he supposed Marsh was or was not—the part that we say was 
wrong is that this Secretary has endeavored to create a false impres- 
sion by misleading and misstating. When he asked for an intelligent 
order he should have laid the report of General Grierson before Gen- 
eral McDowell; he should not have said “I appointed Evans;” the 
attempt to mislead we complain of, not that his statement did mis- 
lead. It is not whether the order did correct it or did not, but what 
was the information General McDowell had, what was it the duty of 
558 oes ag to give? It was his duty to give General McDowell 

e truth. 

Mr. CARPENTER. He swears positively that when he drew the 
55 he understood Evans was the trader and was paying $12,000 to 


Mr. Manager MCMAHON. A little further on that is denied sub- 
stantially by him at the bottom of page 127. 

Mr. Manager JENKS. But that does not affect the fact that he 
told General McDowell he had appointed Marsh. But I read from 
page 127: 

Question. In this matter I want this distinctly understood: Whom did you and 


General Belknap in rsation th 
8 your conve! n there together understand to be the post- 


Answer. I do not know what General Belknap understood, and as to myself I 
did not think much about the matter. I merely wanted to correct an abuse; I 
merely wanted to state a scandal; and I took what I thought the quickest and best 
and directest way to do it, and that will be seen in the order which I drew up. 

Q. If you had wi the grievance that existed there was the payment by 
Evans, who was actually post-trader, of $12,000 a year to Marsh, who had no capi- 


tal invested in the concern—I put the question to you in answer to the hypothet- 
ical question put on the other side—would you not have drawn a different order 
from the one you did draw? 

A. I can hardly say what I would have done if things had been different. 


So he states that the Secretary of War told him Marsh was the post- 
trader, and his order 

Mr. CARPENTER. To settle that question, there is the article in 
the Tribune which set them all in motion, which © distinctly 
that Evans was the trader, that he was paying Marsh $12,000 for 
having gotten him his appointment. That, therefore, was the abuse 
McDowell wanted to correct. 


Mr. Ma rJENKS. Let me go on. 

Mr, C NTER. Isuppose you do not want to misrepresent the 
testimony. 

Mr. Manager JENKS. I am not misrepresenting the testimony one 


iota, I have read that article from the Tribune, and I have just 
what it is literally. So that the facts were before General McDow- 
ell, we say, just as stated in the Tribune article; and I say it proba- 
bly would not have made any difference whether Marsh was the post- 
trader or not. But the fact remains the Secretary told General Me- 
Dowell he had cd Marsh. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Then what is the point? 

Mr. Manager JENKS. The point is this: that when the Secre- 
tary of War had an official communication in answer to an official 
communication requiring that information, from General Grierson, 

iving the full details of the facts and stating that this man Evans 
evied that black-mail off the soldiers, and that he charged enlisted 
men more than officers, and all the abuses existing under that, he did 
not lay that information before but withheld the official information 
from General McDowell and allowed him to draw an order on simply 
the information contained in the article in the New York Tribune, 
and then added to that by saying that he had appointed Marsh. That 
is wherein I 50 . egy of him. It is not whether MeDowell thought 
this, or thought that, or thought the other; but it is that this Secretary 
of War did not give him information by which he could correct that 
abuse, and even went further, that he absolutely misled, or attempted 
to mislead, General McDowell from the trath of the case. 

Then the order of General McDowell is found on page 119 of the 
RECORD. That order I will not read, but will give simply the pose 
on which it is found. It corrects no abuse concerning this $12,000 a 


ear. 
z Mr. CARPENTER. Will the counsel allow me one further correc- 
tion? I understand there is not a particle of truth here to show that 
that Grierson letter was not before McDowell. McDowell does not 
swear that he did not see the letter; nobody has sworn that it was 
suppressed. You are charging us here with a positive act, the sup- 
pression of a letter, and charging us, as I understand, without a par- 
ticle of testimony. 

Mr. Manager JENES. I am simply charging you with what Gen- 
eral McDowell says. He says he drew the order on the information 
in the New York Tribune, and never ks of the Grierson communi- 
cation having been laid before him. It would have been an item of 
defense if you had shown that you had laid the Grierson communica- 
8 pang General McDowell. Would he not have drawn a different 
order 

Mr. CARPENTER. He says he would not. 

Mr. Manager JENKS. You never asked him what he would have 
drawn if the Grierson letter had been before him. But the Grierson 
letter was before the Secre of War, and if it had been before 
McDowell why did you not General McDowell that question ? 
We do not have to prove that a ping was not so; we do not have to 
prove a negative; it was for the defendant to prove affirmatively 
that it was before him. But if you look at the McDowell testimony, 
you will find that he testifies that he drew it from the Tribune article 
and to correct the abuse therein stated, and he does not take asingle 
step to correct the abuses stated by Grierson’s report, showing that 
that was not before him. - 

Mr. CARPENTER. There is not a thing in the Grierson letter that 
is not in the Tribune article, as I understand it. 

Mr. Manager JENKS. The Tribune article and the Grierson com- 
munication are before the Senate. They can judge for themselves as 
to that, and judge whether a man whose character is in a right line 
and who knows his duty, and does not lay the information before the 
officer from whom he asks the performance of a corrective duty, is 
doing right or doing wrong. 

Having thus shown that the appointment of this man was out of 
the ordinary course, and that the conduct of the Secretary of War 
was different from what it should have been in the ordinary course, 
the next inquiry is, what did he do when he got this money? Was 
there anything done to indicate that it was corrupt? Was there any 
concealment connected with it, or was it open and frank? But be- 
fore we go to the consideration of that I wish to impress this fact: 
When this report came from General Grierson stating as he did that 
the extortion of $12,000 a year from these soldiers existed, and charg- 
ing that the enlisted men paid greater prices than their officers, what 
would be the conduct of a Secretary of War of good character! 
What would he do? When he found a post-trader was doing all 
these things, what would he do? Would he not remove him just as 

uickly as he could write the order of removal? How did it affect the 
resident of the United States when it cameto his knowledge? Here- 
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moved him immediately. Why did the Secretary not remove him imme- 
diately? Hehada motive, and that motive was $6,000 or $3,000 a year. 
Before that his instincts were just as refined as the President's; be- 
fore that he bore a good character. He knew what he ought to have 
done. He ought to have protected these enlisted men. The defend- 
ant will say lls did not charge them any more than he did before; 
but that information he did not have until we came to this trial. 
Here is this letter which he had on the 9th of March, and it was 
official, on the honor of a soldier, and the only information he had 
showing that every one of these abuses existed, and he did not re- 
move the man nor do asingle act to obviate this wrong. There must 
have been a motive, and that motive is perfectly apparent when the 
last part of the case comes out that he got $3,000 a year from this 
post for the last three and a half years and $6,000 a year for the pre- 
ceding year and a half. 

Then, is there anything in the receiving of the money itself which 
indicates that he knew he was guilty of a crime? In the 175 775 for 
truth with reference to criminal we always start upon this hypoth- 

that truth loves the light and crime the darkness. Crime always 
e wads itself either in the darkness of ph 
moral darkness of falsehood. Where we falsehood, we expect 
crime. Where we find darkness, we expect the deeds of darkness; 
but where it is truth, its beauty loves to shine in the bright sunlight, 
and we expect everything to be conducted fairly and openly. 

Now, with reference to the receiving of this money, what is the 
conduct of Marsh? Every letter that he gets he destroys. Why does 
he do this? Because those letters if preserved would be evidence of 
crime. That would be the natural answer. But suppose you take 
some other answer, that Marsh is a careless man; that answer will 
not apply to this defendant, because he is a systematic man; he pers 
serves his correspondence. Marsh swears that every time he sent him 
a remittance he wrote him a letter. Every remittance had a letter 
sent with it, or prior to its soine and he received an order from this 
defendant as to the mode of sending the money. Then we find that 
he kept a private secretary and a letter-book, and had a memorandum 
made of every letter; why is every single letter for thirteen different 
transmissions of money entirely ing? It looks like the conceal- 
ment oſ fraud. It looks as though he did not intend this matter ever 
to come to light. Marsh may have allowed his letters to stray from 
mere ne ia beget but that every one should stray, every one be de- 
stro: wi instance, was rather singular; but that the conduct of 

tary of War should precisely coincide with his seems to be 
a most transcendent coincidence of negligence. How can youexplain 
this? “The fact is, there never were any letters,” the learned coun- 
sel [Mr. CARPENTER] eu ; but the witness swore there were. 
Which do you take? The learned counsel says there were no letters 
except this one, except official letters. We sent to the War Office 
and got all the papers relating to Fort Sill, and not a single letter 
concerning the transmission of any money appears there. T they 
were not official letters, and the theory of the counsel is not true. 
He says there were no letters at all; but the witness swears that be- 
fore every remittance he made he sent a letter substantially in form, 
“I have a remittance for you from the 8. W.” There is not a single 
one of all these. Mr. Evans swears that he always wrote to Mr. Marsh 
for any favors he got, and Mr, Fisher swears to the same, and Mr. 
Marsh swears that he always transmitted those letters to the Secre- 
tary of War, and they are not here. Why is it that every single letter 
connected with this transaction is destroyed if it were an honest, bona 
fide transaction, as they claim it was? It may do for counsel to say 
“There were no letters but this one;” but the evidence is the con- 
trary, and it is the truth we want, it is not the mere assumption of 
assurance, but simple truth, and the testimony at that. So we say 
here the destruction of these letters is a pregnant fact in favor of his 
knowledge that this was intended to influence his official conduct 
and we have already e we claim, that it did influence his offici 
conduct, in that he acted differently in this transaction from what 
any honest officer ever would in any other. 

is another 888 Did you ever know a man on earth 
who received, say, $1,500 from another who never asked, “ What is this 
for, how do I come to getthis?” Yet here are thirteen different pay- 
ments of $1,500 each coming to this man straight along and he 
never asks “ What is this for?” Very often there is just as much in 
what a man does not do as in what he does do, If a man should go 
to one of you and hand you $1,500, as a man of honor would you not 
ask him the very first question, “Why do you give me that,” and if 
he should come three months after and give you $1,500 again, would 
you not ask, “ Why is this?” If you got a letter from him, “ Here is 
a remittance from the S. W.” you would say,“ What do you mean by 
sending me remittances from the 8. W.?” Would you take the re- 
ceipt and write on the back O. K.” and return it without a word of 


ical nature or in the 


comment or inquiry? 1 apprehend there is not one man in this body | your 


who would ever act on such a systemasthat. Youcould not and you 
would not receive thirteen different payments of $1,500 on such sig- 
nificant communications as that and never once ask what they meant, 
Haw proportions it is for men of sense to ask the Senate of the 
United States to assume that fhis man was not concealing something, 
and if he was concealing something what was he concealing? Simply 
bribery, simply crime. It takes more credulity than any one should 
ask of a human being to believe that this man was not holding back 
something, was not concealing something. 

But another fact. After the Tribune article the Secretary of War 


says to Mr. Marsh, and the only communication we find between them 
apparently, “ Have you a contract with Evans?” “Yes,” says Marsh, 
“ I have a contract.” Then the whole conversation ceases, “I have 
a contract.” There is all the communication there was between them 
apparently in reference to this matter. He did not ask anything 
more about it; but his counsel, [Mr. Blair,] with that confidence in 
the statement of his client which has characterized him all through, 
says he thought there was a rship. He was getting $1,5 

N from Marsh for this same transaction. Would he not think 

ere was a partnership with him, too; and if the F 
with him, too, he getting the half of the profits, was it not bribery? 
It needs no precontract for bribery; it needs no statement, Here, I 
am handing you a bribe.” The best evidence in the world that the 
thing was not a bribe would be snch a statement as that. But it is 
the gift, and according to Holy Writ, “Thou shalt not take a gift.” 
Bribery always assumes the form of a gift, and it isa gift that blinds 
the eyes of even the wise, and how fearfully blind was this defend- 
ant. It always has been known as a gift and always will be known 
as that. So that here this man has only taken a gift, and yet see how 
eccentric his conduct. If I get an honest gift I feel like proclaiming 
it to the world; Isay “My friend has done me this kindness, given 
me this gift ;” I am proud to proclaim his generosity and love. But 
if a man should come and give me thirteen of these gifts in succes- 
sion, in the shape of quarterly and semi-annual payments, and I was 
doing a wrong: in office with reference to that matter, 1 should hate 
to ask any questions about it and would be equally reticent in regard 
to answering any. 

Then can you, Senators, in any way account for this, or any portion 
of this conduct, on the theory of this defendant’s innocence? If you 
can I am glad to see you do so, because I have no feeling of unkind- 
ness for the man. 

But there is another system of facts connected with this case. In 
the first instance these transmissions were made in the shape of ex- 
press packages from C. P. Marsh, but after this New York Tribune 
article it then becomes more complicated and gets to be R. G, Carey 
& Co. There is but one payment ever transmitted in the name of C. 
P. Marsh after the time of the New York Tribune article. Why? Be- 
cause “this transaction is becoming a little noted, and the name of 
Marsh does not sound well in connection with the Secretary’s and 
we will call it ‘R. G. Carey & Co.;’” and yet this Secretary receives it 
from R. G. Carey & Co. and never asks anything about it. Is not that 


sin 7 

e of the payments he sends West is invested by Mr. Emery in 
Illinois. That is in his own name until 1874, before the Tribune arti- 
cle, and then after the newspaper notoriety it becomes the wife’s. That 
is another circumstance that would indicate that there must be some 
cause for this change. “It is coming toward publicity, and the Sec- 
retary says I must shape my facts to suit the scandal if it does come 
out.” That was the order of this transaction. 

Then, again, we find on the 22d day of November, 1875, when a 
democratic Congress is likely to come in, he makes a report u which 
he recommends a repeal of this whole law, showing, as he reasoned 
in his own mind, “Ido not wish this thing inquired into; I am o 

to this law.” He wanted to make the people believe that he 
ad no interest in the law. He never thought oft that until the 22d 
of November, 1875; and yet here was Grierson’s letter in 1871, and 
here was the constant complaint from 1871 to 1875; but it took him 
four or tive years to find out that the law was a wrong and a fraud, 
and that discovery was only made at a time when there was great 
danger of this thing leaking out; another reason for this recommen- 
dation of November, 1875. On March 14, 1875, there had been an 
officer by the name of e e who had been court-martialed, 
and the e against Robinson, as a in the letter of Mr. 
Robinson to the Secretary, were that he did not pay his debts to this 
trader. He was court-martialed, and a sentence of dismissal 
m the Army had been passed against him in consequence of his 
being in debt to the post-trader. 

Mr. CARPENTER. I want to correct the manager. He was cash- 
iered for drawing his pay over and over and over again. That is what 
he was with and convicted of. 

Mr. Manager JENKS. There is not a word of evidence of that, and 
I will show the evidence to the contrary. 

Mr. CARPENTER, That is the record. Do you not call that evi- 


dence? 

Mr. r JENKS, All the record that is before us I will read 
to you. I do not know the facts outside of this case, but the facts 
inside are those on which I expect to try it. Look at the letter of 
George T. Robinson on pago 150 of the trial Record. That letter 
gives the ground of this di He says: 


ding the charges to 
nels, and to ask your piivien ta to Ah tos and ASi expeditious manner of bring- 
ing these men to justice. E have 


most sain, er swindled by firm, as I haye abundant testimony to 
If I leave he Army by ere the general court-martial that has j 2 5 


There is all the information I have on that subject, and I appre- 
hend it is abont all the information you have, gentlemen; and it is 
the testimony in the case on which we must try it. 

Mr. CARPENTER. It is false from beginning to end. 
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Mr. Manager JENKS. I have the counsel’s word for that; but I 
give you the testimony in the case as given in, and they gave it them- 
selves; and if they were not satisfied with it, they should not have 
given it. That is all I can say to them. The learned counsel may 
deny it and he 1 Sep it is not the truth, and it may be that it is not 
the truth; it may at every word George T. Robinson stated was 
false; but I cannot go outside of the case into the imagination of the 
counsel to find anything else than what is in the evidence; and the 
evidence is that he was dismissed for getting in debt to these men and 
not paying them, and was dismissed the service on that account, and 
they have given no evidence to the contrary; and standing on that, 
here comes a complaint of this man in March directed to the Secretary. 
The learned counsel says it is a black-mailing letter. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Will the manager allow us to present to him 


for his private inspection the record in the case which shows—— 
Mr. Man JENKS. After I am done with the case. 
Mr, CAR ER. The manager does not wish to conviet us on a 
falsehood. 
Mr. Manager JENKS. On the evidence in this case or nothing. 
Mr. C ENTER. That is a falsehood you are now trying to con- 
vict us on, 
Mr. Manager JENKS. Whether it is falsehood or truth it is your 


evidence, and I do not know anything more; but if I have to go to 
them and ask them what the facts are independently of the evi- 
dence in the case, I do not know what we should prove. I know we 
should prove some things that are not true if we take our facts from 
them, because we think the evidence has established some = con- 
trary to their statement, and very materially so. I have already 
stated that this letter was introduced by the defendant. All the in- 
formation I have—and I do not say it is either false or true, but it is 
all the evidence we have on the subject—is that this man Robinson 
was cashiered from the service in consequence of his having fallen in 
debt to these men and not paying his debts. I believe it is a crime 
in the Army for a man to go in debt and not pay. For that he was 
eashiered. He applies to the Secretary of War and says, There are 
slanders against you in reference to this matter; yon are in danger of 
being wronged by these men no less than I, and i now will give you 
all the information. All I have is my commission in tho Army. All 
I can hope is from performing my duties as an officer of the Army. 
The only wrong I have ever done was to fall in debt to these men 
and be unable to pay. Now suspend that sentence and let me show 
ww they would wtopa you just as they wronged me.” This oceurred 

n March, and accordingly that officer is cashiered promptly at the 
request of the Secretary of War himself. Why should he be so prompt 
to cashier a man for this matter? If he was not guilty of the things 
concerning which he was sland why need he care? If that 
man was charged with this crime and the sentence hanging in your 
hands, would you be in such a hurry to destroy him for life if there 
was no truth in the slanders that were all in this article? So 
instead of being a black-mailing letter it was simply the pleading of 
a poor man for mercy at the hands of his superior, and that superior, 
knowing that if the charges should go through the regular channels 
which Robinson could put them through if he was in the Army would 
implicate himself, calls up the sentence and cashiers the suppliant so 
that he cannot possibly put the complaint through the tomate chan- 
neis of the Army, After that Robinson’s power to send communica- 
tions through the regular channels of the various commanding offi- 
cers would not exist, and with this danger suppressed the crime would 
never probably get out. 

It seems to me that is the most natural construction of that, and 
under all the evidence this probably was one of the inciting mo- 
tives to his asking the repeal of the law. Every year a little more 
complaint came here. In March there was the man who was dis- 
missed from the Army in consequence of his insinuations against the 
Secretary, and then a democratic House of Representatives com 
in, although ever since Grierson’s letter he knew of every wrong an 
every abuse that existed under that law for four years he never said 
a word about it, but on the 22d of November, 1875, when he feared a 
day of reckoning, then his sense of duty was enlivened, then he ste 
up and says, “This law ought to be changed,” and his idea probably 
was, “When I ask for a change of that law myself it is not likely any- 
body will think I am making money out of 41 and have been.“ That 
is the motive which it seems to me makes all this enigma explicable, 

We have all the time taken the ground and we believe it to be true 
that there need be no contract concerning a bribe; that there need 
be no saying, “ Here, I give you this as a bribe,” but sim ly, if the 
defendant took it, knowing it was intended to influence his official 
conduct, he is guilty of bribery. We have the evidence from Mr. 
Marsh that there was an understanding between the Secretary and 

him. It is on page 181 of the trial RECORD, 


tof 


coming to it after a While.“ She said i 
told me the money coming from you I must take and k 
tain about the rest of the conversation. I have an in net im 
was said afterward. I said, very likely, “All right; but perhaps 
to be consulted,” and her reply was that if I sent the to him she would get 
it any way for the child, or some! of that kind. That is as far as I 

it; but I some ee have sometimes thought that I said some- 
thing to General Balknap nes night. My entire recollection is indistinct about the 
matter except her relation of her sister's dying request made an impression on me 


more than any other part of the conversation. As I said before, I have sometimes 


thought I said something to General Belknap about it, but I am not at all certain. 
At all events I had some understanding that night or subsequently before the next 
money came due—and I do not remember of any subsequently—by which I sent the 
money to General Belknap. 

So that he had some understanding with General Belknap. 
5 CARPENTER. No; he says he could not say he had 

nap. 

Mr. Manager JENKS, “At all events I had some understanding that 
night or su 1.“ 

Mr. CARPENTER. Either with him or Mrs. Bower. 

Mr. Manager JENKS, He says: 

I have sometimes thought I ssid something to General Belknap about it, but I am 
not at all certain. At all events I had some understanding that night or subsequently 
before the next money came due, and I do not remember of any subsequently. 


That is the testimony according to the way I read it and the way 
I understand it, so that he had an understanding with General Bel- 
knap, but whether it was that night or subsequently he does not 
know, but he thinks he had no conversation with him subsequently; 
so that nt wists affirmatively that there was an understanding. 
But we need not prove affirmatively that there was any understand- 
ing. The best recollection of the witness is that he had either that 
night or subsequently, but when they thus act both alike in the same 
transaction, is it not enough to infer an understanding? One sends 
money 

Mr. CARPENTER. Will the counsel allow me to correct him on 
that point. Mr. Marsh says that he had sometimes thought he had, 
and he had sometimes thought he had not. I asked him whether he 
could draw an average between these two things, and he said no; the 
more he thought of it the less he knew of it. I then asked him if the 
Senate could get 1 from him, and he said not. 

Mr. Manager JENKS. I have read just what the witness stated, 
and if it does not mean that to you, do not accept it as such, but 
read it for yourselves and not by the interpolation of something else 
that transp afterward between the counsel and the witness, be- 
cause I am not fully cognizant of everything that has transpired be- 
tween the counsel and witness; but what the witness says here in 
print I shall accept as true until we find something to the contrary. 

Then, Senators, it seems to me that every element constituting the 
crime of bribery has been fully established. This man, the defend- 
ant, was an officer of the United States. He took undue reward. 
He took that reward knowing it was intended to influence his official 
action. As a fact it did influence his official action, because, inde- 
pendently of this, his official action was consistent, straight, and up- 
right. After this his official conduct was not trathful, was not 
straight, was not upright. He covered this act all the time with 
some veil of Feeda zis: indicating a consciousness in his own soul 
that crime was lurking under it. d from this we assert that the 
money was intended to influence his official action and that it did 
actually have the effect it was intended to have. 

Then this man, if this be true, under the definition of the common 
law as amended by the Constitution of the United States and as in- 
corporated into our statutes, has been guilty of the crime of bribery; 
and if he be so guilty it is your duty to convict him of that erime. 
It may be a d ble duty; it has been a disagreeable duty to me 
to charge this man with it; it has been a disagreeable duty to call 
attention to the fabrications of falsehood with which he screened 
this crime; but the duty must be assumed and must be done. We 
have to perform our to onr country ; and purity in our 
councils, the perpetuity of our institutions, the glory of our country 
depend upon the manhood with which our officers maintain official 
purity and free our country from corruption and crime. This man 
should have known that nothing but 756775 and greatness could 
ever carry him safely through official life. As Schiller says: 

But two virtues exist; would they were ever united, 
Ever the good with the great, ever the great with the good. 


If his goodness had continued as it was originally impressed upon - 
him and as his good character established, he would not now be 
here; but that an officer of the United States can take thirteen con- 
secutive payments of money from the soldiers of the United States, 
or from a sutler, an officer under his own charge, and be vindica; 
before the Senate of the United States would be such astain as would 
certainly greatly derogate from our national greatness and our na- 
tional glory. We ask you, then, simply to do your duty to your coun- 

, and if this man be guilty find him so. 
r. BLACK. Mr. President and Senators 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I suggest that the Senate take a recess in the 
trial for ten minutes. . 

Mr. ANTHONY and others. Fifteen minutes. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Fifteen minutes is suggested. I make the mo- 
tion in that form. 

The motion was to; and the Senate took a recess for fifteen 
— at the end of which time the Senate was again called to 
order. 

The Senate resumed its session for the trial of the impeachment of 
William W. Belknap. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Are the counsel for the respondent 
ready to proceed? | 

Mr. CARPENTER. Mr. President, I should like to make an inquiry 


with 
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whether the impeachment trial can proceed in the absence of a quo- 
rum of the Senate? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It cannot. 

Bahamas ry inf There has not been a quorum here a good part 
0 ay. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. TheChair has directed the Sergeant- 
at-Arms to notify the absentees to be present, 

Mr. COCKRELL. Has the roll been called: 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It has not been called. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I move that the roll be called in order to as- 
tain whether there is a quorum. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Iask the Chair if a quorum is present. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understands that there 
is not a quorum present. The Secre will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and forty-three Senators answered 
to their names. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. A quorum is present. The counsel 
will proceed. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President and Senators, it is my duty to state the 
points of the case rather than to make an argument upon them, Ishall 
do this as briefly as I can, and at the same time with perfect candor and 
fairness, without exaggerating the merits of the defense or detract- 
ing aught from the force of the evidence which the House of Repre- 
sentatives has produced. I do not wish you to understand that lam 
indifferent about the result of the cause, for I acknowledge that I 
feel a deep interest in the fate of General Belknap; not, I trust, alto- 
gether because I am his counsel, but for reasons which ought to oper- 
ate upon the mind of all men, including you, his judges. Since the 
evidence is given, you know as well as I know that he is a gentleman 
of marked ability and of stainless honor, whose whole life has been 
characterized by snenia purity of conduct and by steadfast fidelity 
to all his duties, public and private. I do most devoutly believe that 
he is the victim of a calumnious accusation, founded upon nothing 
except certain unfortunate circumstances for which he is not respon- 
sible—not responsible at all events in any way which implies guilt 
or dishonor on his part. 

Nothing can extort from me an expression which will derogate 
from the reverence and respect which all are bound to feel for the 
American Senate; but if you convict this man upon the evidence here 
addueed, I shall go to my grave with the conviction resting upon my 
mind, silent and unexpressed though it be, that the most t tri- 
bunal in the world, acting upon the purest motive and exercising the 
highest wisdom, has been misled by some inscratable means to pro- 
nounce the most unrighteous sentence that ever stained a record or 
scandalized the administration of the law. That is nothing to you; but 
it would be a great misfortune to me and to many others in like situ- 
ation. The comfort and happiness of every citizen depend in a very 
large measure upon the confidence he feels in the institutions of his 
country that they will protect him in his life, his liberty, his property, 
his reputation, we cannot get justice here, where in all this earth 
shall we look for it? I cannot conceive of mayne which would be 
more discouraging to the friends of liberty regulated by law than such 
a judgment as the managers ask you to pronounce in this case. 

Another thing disturbs me somewhat: that is the extreme harsh- 
ness of the managers. They could not restrain themselyes even when 
they were drawing up the articles of impeachment. Instead of fol- 
lowing the severe simplicity of the law in the statement of their accu- 
sation, they resort to tropes and figures of speech and adjectives and 
epithets to express their abhorrence of the accused. They say that 
“well knowing thesefacts”—certain things which they have ayerred— 
“and basely prostituting his high office to his lust for private gain,” 
he did thus and so. That is a kind ofobj urgatory rhetoric which ought 
to find no place in any legal document. They have pretermitted no 
opportunity to denounce him. They have scoffed at our defense as we 

ut it in, and even at the evidence of character which we introduced. 
They bespatter my client with continued abuse, “here a little and 
there a little, line upon line and precept upon precept,” until “it shall 
be a vexation only to understand the report.” This I think is emi- 
nently true of the very distinguished manager from Ohio, [Mr. McMa- 
HON, | who “sat in the seat of the scornful,” at the head of the board, 
while the evidence was under examination, and to my special friend 
who just now enters the Senate [Mr. Jenks] I know not what to say. 
I thought his blood and judgment were too well commingled to in- 
dulge in that style of address before this body. He, too, affects to look 
down upon General Belknap with lofty contempt and speaks of him 
as a “poor corrupted creature.” The face of justice may sometimes 
be darkened by a frown; it is mere spite that disfigures its counte- 
nance with a sneer. 

But to the law and to the testimony. The question of jurisdiction 
stands out and meets you wherever you turn. The manager from 
Massachusetts, [Mr. Hoar, ] at a time when this point was under s 
cial discussion, admitted t the fact upon which the jurisdiction 
rests must be affirmed by every Senator who votes for a final convic- 
tion. Not only is that true, but it survives even a judgment of con- 
viction, because it may at any time afterward be collaterally drawn 
into question by another and a different tribunal, even the lowest in 
the country. For certain reasons which have been given already, and 
which I do not propose to repeat just now, we regarded a vote upon 
that subject in our favor by more than one-third of the Senate as an 


. If it be not so settled then it is an open question, and as 
such it has yet to be met and determined according to the conscien- 
tious convictions of every individual member. T. ere us aright 
to remind you of the ground upon which we deny the jurisdiction. 

In the first place, itis against the letter of the Constitution and alto- 
gether beyond the purpose and object for which the power was be- 
stowed upon the House of Representatives. That object manifestly 
was to relieve the country from the gangor of gross misgovernment 
by the removal and disqualification of the President, the Vice-Presi- 
dent, and the incumbents of civil offices who might be found betray- 
ing their trusts by the commission of high crimes and misdemeanors. 
A great deal of skill in dialectics has been bestowed upon the discus- 
sion of the subject, but no man has been ingenious enough to answer 
the great and pertinent question, how can a man be removed from an 
office which he does not hold? It is no answer to say that in this 
case you do not intend to remove him. The lan is “removal 
and disqualification.” That is the only judgment that you can pro- 
nounce. The two are inseparably together. What the Constitution 
has joined together let no man put asunder. j 

Nor is it an answer to say that a man who has been guilty of a 
crime ought to be disqualified (though he cannot be removed) in or- 
der that the hands of the people, or the appointing power, may be so 
tied up that he shall never again hold the power which he has shown 
himse pee of abusing. I do not deny that that is plausible, but 
then it defeats its purpose by proving too much. By parity of reason- 
ing you may show that every man who has ever been guilty of any 
offense which unfits him for an office aghi to be brought here and 
1 impeachment rendered unqualified to hold an office hereafter. At 

events it is an effort to do evil that good may come. That is the 
best that can be said of it. 

There is no authority for this view. You find no trace of it in 
the speeches and writings of the framers, and none in the State 
conventions where the Constitution was discussed and scrutinized 
before it was adopted. There is no contemporaneous exposition of 
the Constitution extant that countenances the view to which we 
are opposed, No commentator upon the Constitution, unless you 
take a strained construction of a parenthetical expression made 
by Mr. Rawle, has given an opinion in that way. On the con- 
trary, the ablest and the greatest among them has come toaconclusion 
directly opposite; and has reasoned it out in a way that makes it, to 
me at least, and I think to most other persons, irresistible. We have 
no judicial authorities to produce on the subject, because it has never 
come directly, and it never has by any accident come collaterally, be- 
fere the courts. Any person who will read the book of Mr. Story will 
be satisfied when they recollect the We he occupied upon the 
bench of the Supreme Court of the United States, that if the ques- 
tion had ever risen there the decision of the court would have ac- 
corded with the opinions which he expressed. Moreover, the assump- 
tion of the power now is directly in conflict with the whole practice 
of this Government from the time of its origin down to the present 
day, and in the very teeth of all the precedents set by the different States 
which have similar provisions in their constitutions. Besides, the 
power to impeach in a case like this, if it be given at all, is given in 
words so obscure that two impartial minds of equal ability may give 
the whole of their faculties to the consideration of it and yet come to a 
directly opposita conclusion. That surely proves that the point is at 
least a donbtful one. Who is entitled to the benefit of that doubt 
here? I donot say now, whatever I may have 7 7 5 once, that 
the tenth amendment and the principle embodied in the resolutions 
of 1798 apply to the subject. 

Impeachment of a public officer is among the granted powers, and 
it was bestowed for wise and necessary pu Therefore I admit 
that it ought to be preserved in its whole constitutional vigor. But 
when a question is made about the extent of the power; when the 
inquiry is whether it applies to a particular case, that construction 
which confines it within the narrowest limit is the true and the wise 
one, because it is what Hamilton calls an awful power, often | Share 
abused in past times, and in high party times almost sure to be per- 
verted to unjust and evil pur 

I claim only that each Senator shall act ppo his honest convic- 
tions. When the question is sgain propounded whether you have 
jurisdiction, as it will be when the vote is taken on final sentence, we 
ask that every individual be true to himself, and so he cannot be false 
toany man. Let him answer according to the sincere belief which 
he then entertains. If any one who voted in our favor before shall 
have changed his mind on subsequent reflection he will be against ns 
of course and ought to be—I mean on this point of the case, If a 
change has taken place in the other direction, that is, ifone who voted 
in favor of jurisdiction has since come to an opposite conclusion, we 
expect him also to be faithfal, which he certainly cannot be without 
firmly refusing to exercise a power that in his own opinion does not 
legally belong to him. I hope it is no unreasonable demand we are 
making when we merely ask that each individual shall y»te on this 
8 honestly and truly for us or against us as his convietion im- 

s him. 
P This is the most important question that is or can be raised in the 
case; not to the party ac but to you and to the general inter- 
ests of publie justice. No court can do any act so criminal or so mis- 
chievous as that of usurping authority in a criminal cause which the 
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law has not given. It depends upon the jurisdiction whether the 
proceeding is a trial or a conspiracy. In a capital case the execution 
of a sentence pronounced by a court without jurisdiction is a felon- 
ious murder. There can be no doubt about this: that where a judge 
without jurisdiction and without authority orders a man to be hanged 
he is guilty of murder just as much as if he went to the prisoner's 
cell with a rope in his pocket and strangled him with his own hands. 
Such was the uncontradicted opinion of Sir James Mackintosh on the 
Jamaica courts-martial. Long before that Governor Wall was tried 
at the Old Bailey and han at Tyburn for causing a man to be 
whipped to death under a sentence which the court that tried him 
had no jurisdiction to pronounce. 

But our friends on the other side, and especially the gentleman 
from Wisconsin, [Mr. LyNnDE,] insist upon it that every member of 
this body shall give up his conscience and vote in favor of exercising 
the jurisdiction, whether he believes it right or not, because a ma- 
jority have already expressed that opinion. This is contrary to all 
the analogies of the law as much as it is against all reason. I havea 
case in my mind, and I mention it because it is a simple illustration of 
the principle I contend for. A bill in equity was filed before a court of 
chancery consisting of five judges. The allegation, upon which ju- 
risdiction was founded, was that the plaintiff and the defendant were 

ers. It was objected that they were not partners. Three mem- 

rs of the court, two dissenting, held that the objection to the juris- 
diction was not well founded, and ordered the hearing to proceed. 
An account was taken, and the cause came up for final decree, when 
the whole subject was re-argued and then the judges unanimously 
were of opinion that the parties were not in any relation which gaye 
to one of them aright to come into a court of equity against the 
other. They dismissed the bill and remitted the plaintiff to his ac- 
tion at law. Suppose a military commission consisting of nine officers 
organized to convict a citizen and kill him for some political offense. 
Four of them at the start declare their belief that they have no juris- 
diction. Five hold otherwise, and the pretended trial goeson. When 
the question comes upon final conviction shall these four men be com- 
pelled by the other five to join the conspiracy against the life of the 
prisoner and command him to be murdered? May they not give their 
consciences fair play and vote as they think? If a court which has no 
jurisdiction declares that it has jurisdiction, its decision is not only 
erroneous but void, and nobody is bound by it—not even the parties 
much less the dissenting judges. 

There are two allegations comprehended in this accusation. One 
is that the accused party is liable to be impeached; in other words, 
that the civic or political status which he occupies is such as to bring 
him within the range of the impeaching power as defined in the Con- 
stitution, The other is that he has been guilty of crimes and misde- 
meanors. Both of these are facts which must be affirmatively proved, 
unless they are admitted; that is to say, they must be established 
either by the preadings or the evidence. The whole burden of the 
proof lies, with its weight, upon the accusing party. The failure 
to prove one of them is as fatal to the impeachment as a failure to 
prove the other; and when any Senator shall vote finally for convic- 
tion, he declares npon his oath and solemn affirmation that both of 
them are true. If he finds that one is false, he is bound to vote against 
conviction as much as if he found the other to be false, because the 
two must be taken together; both must co-exist as facts ascertained 
or else there can be no legal conviction, 

If one-half of this Senate shall be of opinion that the status of the 
party is not such as to bring him within the range of the power of 
impeachment, and the other half shall be of opinion that, although 
he is impeachable, yet the facts proved agai Man do not show that 
he is guilty of the misdemeanor he is e with, then how will it 
be? inly no man, in the whole Senate can vote against him; 
all of them must vote, one-half of them upon one part of the case 
and the other half upon the other, against any final judgment which 
affirms both to be true. 

If this question had arisen in a slightly different form, there never 
would have been any doubt or . about it. Suppose a 
contractor for supplies to the Army or Navy were impeached for 
some crime or misdemeanor. He denies that he is or ever was a civil 
officer, or that he is in any condition which subjects him to the power 
of the House of Representatives or the judicial authority of the Sen- 
ate. They undertake to prove it by showing that he is a contractor. 
More than one-third of this body are of opinion, after deliberating 
upon the subject, that that is not sufficient evidence to establish the 
first part of the case. An acquittal would most certainly follow. 

The analogy is perfect between that case and this, for here the at- 
tempt is to prove the im hable status of the party by evidence that 
he was at one time in his life Secretary of War, and that in the opin- 
ion of one-third is as insufficient as the evidence in the case sup- 
posed, that he had merely a contract with the Government. Suppose 
another ease which might perhaps be a real one: an officer of the 
Army empToyed at the head of a Bureau is impeached for making a 
gift to the wife of the President, the evidence proving nothing more 
than this would fail on both points, for a military officer is not im- 
peachable and a mere gift to the wife of his superior is not a crime 
or misdemeanor. 

To make our proposition still clearer, take a case in which the ques- 
tion is one of territorial jurisdiction—where the asserted jurisdiction 
rests not, as it does here, upon the status of the party, but upon the 


| locus in quo of thecrime. A man, for instance, is indicted in a Federal 
court for murder alleged in the indictment to have been committed 
upon the high seas, and therefore within the jurisdiction of the Fed- 
eral courts. The answer to that is that the offense, by whomsoever 
committed, was. not done upon the high seas, but on Long Island 
within the body of Kings County, and nobody but God Almighty 
and the State of New York can enter into judgment with him about 
it. Is not that, like the charge of murder contained in the same in- 
dictment, an issuable and triable fact? And if it be proved that the 
offense was not committed within the jurisdiction, could the jury per- 
mit themselves to find the defendant guilty in manner and form as he 
stands indicted? Would not any judge in Christendom instruct the 
jury that a verdict of guilty without clear and satisfactory proof of 
jurisdiction was a false verdict? 

My learned brother from Wisconsin says he has never seen a case 
in which the question of jurisdiction was not determined as a prelim- 
inary before any judgment was pronounced upon the question of 
guilt. He would not make a good Bourbon, for while he undoubt- 
edly learns a good deal, he does also forget some things. If he taxes 
his memory he will be able to recollect that he never saw a criminal 
case in his life in which the question of jurisdiction and the guilt of 
the party were not submitted at the same time. But he has read and 
reasoned himself into the belief that Senators who know that this 
court have no jurisdiction are yet bound to assert that they have, and 
to exercise it because others are of opinion that that would be right. 
When a gentleman brings a great numberof books and piles them up 
on the table with pages marked and ri re to prove such a propo- 
sition, and does actually satisfy himself of it, we are tempted to tell 
ae what somebody said to St. Paul: “Much learning hath made thee 
m 

He will not be offended at this; for I do not compare him to Paul 
except for the vast amount of his learning and the unsettled condi- 
tion of his 3 supposed to result from that cause. In no other 
respect does he bear the slightest resemblance to the great apostle of 
the Gentiles, 

Mr. THURMAN. Mr. President, I wish to submit a question to the 
counsel, but I do not ask the counsel on the floor to answer it unless 
he chooses. He may leave it to his colleague if pea rine 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

“Tf it requires two-thirds of the Senators present to overrule the 
respondent’s plea to the jurisdiction, does it not follow that two- 
thirds are n to overrule any objections to testimony made by 
the respondent or to sustain an objection to testimony made by the 
managers?“ 

Mr. BLACK. No; clearly not. I admit that is a very fair attempt 
at the reductio ad absurdum of our proposition, but it does not succeed. 
What I say is that two-thirds are required to establish any fact which 
is an essential element in the convictien. Every other fact may be 
established and every other order may be made by a bare majority. 
I do not say that, because this is a court of impeachment and two- 
thirds of the Senate are required to concur in a final conviction, 
therefore every time an adjournment is moved it cannot succeed 
without a majority of two-thi 

Now let me ae a question. If there are two facts charged against 
us here, each of them egually a necessary part of the conviction, one 
that he is an impeachable person and one that he is guilty of an im- 
peachable offense, and it requires two-thirds to establish one, does it 
not follow that two-thirds must concur to establish the other 5 
what principle are you to make a distinction between them? t 
us draw our inferences in the other direction. 

Now, Senators, I come to a part of the case upon which there is no 
committal. Every member of this Senate has listened with profound 
attention to the evidence and witha firm and resolute determination, 
Tam sure, to do that which is right. That other question to this de- 
fendant is infinitely more an sal than anything we have yet dis- 
cussed. Has he committed the acts which are c against him 
as crimes and misdemeanors ? 

I say that he is not guilty and that you cannot convict him with- 
out violating all those rules of evidence which the experience of man- 
kind has shown to be absolutely n to the investigation of 
truth, all those principles of law which were given to us for our pro- 
tection in property, life, liberty, and reputation, and ‘without which 
we have no safety, and all those rules of common morality which 
find their home in every honest heart. 

In the first place remember that every man in every criminal case 
is presumed to be innocent until he is clearly proved to be guilty. 
That is true of all men, no matter whether they have a bad 1 
ter or no character at all. The party accused may have spent the 
half of his life in the penitentiary; his associations may have been 
evil from his birth; he may have been convicted a thousand times 
before for kindred offenses; yet when he is accused of ay specitic 
offense, it must be proved by incontestable evidence which leaves no 
reasonable doubt upon the mind of his judges that he is guilty of that 
very offense with which he is charged before them. It is impossible 

to say pregijoly wliat amount of evidence in any particular case shall 
be 1 e only rule laid down in the books is this: that it 
must be of such convincing power that his judges would be willing 
to risk their own most important interests upon the truth of the ac- 
cusation. If it falls short of that, and he is nevertheless convicted, the 
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judges themselves are the criminals. I say that applies to every case; 
but we most assuredly have increased the strength of this presump- 
tion, and consequently the force of the evidence necessary to repel it, 
a hundred-thousand-fold, when we prove such a character for Gen- 
eral Belknap as that which he has been shown to have enjoyed. No 
man ever brought into a court of justice a character higher than he 
has. No man charged with a criminal offense ever came before his 
judges with a list of compurgators like this, It is some compensation 
to him for all that he has endured to have such an indorsement as 
that which was given him by Judge Miller, by Governor Lowe, by 
Mr. ALLISON and Mr. WRIGHT. Armed with that, he can look boldly 
in the face of all detraction, from the frown of a nation down to the 
scandal of the street-corners, It makes him proof against all that 
men can utter— 

From the loud rear of foaming calumny 

To the base whisper of the paltry few. 


It is a rule, a well-known rule of law, or a rule rather of logic which 
the law of every country in the world has adopted, that nemo repenté 
fuit turpissimus. No man was ever suddenly changed from a man 
intoanexcessively wicked one. The road that! downward is some- 
times steep, and it gets steeper and steeper the further you go, but it is 
not perpendicular. The law does not recognize the possibility of a man 
who has maintained a high moral character until he has passed the 
meridian of life taking one sudden plunge down to the bottomless pit 
of infomy. It is not a thing to be believed, that General Belknap 
would all at once transform himself into the moral monster that his 
enemies represent him to be. Would he, the upright lawyer who in 
a long practice never suffered a stain to rest upon his professional 
integrity; the honest man of business who, swept away by a general 
calamity, became bankrupt yet paid all his creditors to the utter- 
most farthing and so went ugh even that furnace without the 
smell of smoke upon his garments; the faithful revenue officer who, 
resisting the temptations under which others were falling around him, 
always did his whole duty and accounted for every dollar that came 
into his hands; the gallant soldier, fearless as his sword and true as 
the steel it was made of to the cause that he fonght for; the incor- 
ruptible statesman who gathers around him even in this his hour of 
severe adversity all those who were associated with him in the ad- 
ministration of the most difficult Department of the Government to 
testify that he never on any occasion swerved one hair’s breadth from 
the bright line of honor that stretched out before him—would he, I 
want to know, all at once and suddenly become base enough to 


* Contaminate his fingers with base bribes! 
And sell the mighty space of his honors 
For so much trash as may be grasped thus! 


The accusation is incredible; it is not true, it is false. One of the 
managers has told us that it is universally believed and that public 
opinion all over the country condemns him. If that be the state of 
the case, it can only be accounted for by supposing that this people are 
suffering under the judicial blindness with which the children of 
Israel were afflicted when God sent upon them a strong delusion that 
they might believe a lie. Nothing can make you believe it without 
evidence as plain as the sensible and avouch of your own eyes, and 
even then a sentence of condemnation would be wrung from you by 
hard compulsion, 

But is there any decent pretext for his condemnation to be found 
in the evidence before you? I boldly affirm that, taking it all together 
and putting the worst construction upon it, it amounts to nothing 
but the merest trash upon which a jury in any court of quarter ses- 
sions would pronounce a verdict of acquittal without leaving the box. 

He is paged in with having received a bribe 9 and in con- 
sideration of an official act done or promised to be done in violation 
of his 1 duty. Is there anything to prove it? 

I will assume, argumentia gratia, that a gift of money accepted by a 
public officer is necessarily a bribe and no proof beyond his simple 
act of acceptance is necessary to qualify it as corrupt. Is there an 
proof against him that he was consciously or willfully metie 
with Marsh’s present to his family? 

The deceased Mrs, Belknap feeling herself under strong obligations 
to Mr. Marsh, and in order to express her gratitude for kindnesses 
which he had shown to her during a severe spell of illness, proposed 
to Mr. Marsh to become an applicant for some office which she would 
assist him in getting by means of her influence with her husband. 
He declined because it would require him to neglect his business, 
which he could not afford to do. She suggested a post-tradership 
which he could manage without giving his personal attention. That 
was more attractive, and he determined at her suggestion that he 
would make an application, which he did, accompanied with recom- 
mendations. I am not instructed to deny, and there is very fair and 
just reason for thinking it is the fact, though it is not proved, that 
General Belknap promised to Marsh that he should have the 
tradership for which he applied in consequence of the request of his 
wife. He united with her in a desire to akan Aay that way the grat- 
itude which both of them felt to Marsh for what he had done. Ac- 
cordingly the promise was made. Some time afterward Mr, Eyans, 
the incumbent of the place, came along with a conflicting applica- 
tion backed with the recommendation of the officers at the fort. He 
insisted on being retained and said that he would be ruined if he was 
not, Eighty, one hundred, or one hundred and twenty-five thousand 


dollars of his money had been invested in the business which he 
would lose if he was suddenly turned out without any ment 
being made between him and his successer, and he besought Mr. Bel- 
knap that he would not do so hard a thing. Belknap, when he saw 
Marsh the next time, told him that this was the situation of Evans 
and it would be such a hardship as he would not inflict on anybody. 
“Therefore,” said he, “unless you can make some arrangement with 
Evans that will be satisfactory to him, I will not give you the ap- 
pointment.” Mr. Marsh and Mr. Evans got together and in secret, 
without communicating what their arrangements were to anybody 
except the attorney who drew up the articles of agreement between 
them, made a contract to the effect that Marsh was not to be in any 
proper sense a partner in the business, but that he was to have a cer- 
tain fixed portion of the profits. Then General eee was told that 
Mr. Marsh withdrew his own application and desi the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Evans. Mr. reps on that recommendation, together 
with the recommendation of all the officers of the post, appointed 
Eyes who continued to hold the place until he was removed last 


The contract between Evans and Marsh can by no possibility affeet 
your judgment upon the conduct of Belknap, because it is as clear as 
the bright light of the sun at noonday that 1 nothing 
about it. But it is true that Mr. Marsh sent to Mrs. Belknap during 
her life a certain sum of money, and after her death he said to Mrs. 
Bower, her sister and the lady who afterward married General Bel- 
knap, “This child which your sister has left behind is entitled to 
some money which I wish it to have.” She said, “Send it to me aad 
I will take care of it.” “How shall I send it?” “If you send it to 
General Belknap I will get it.” He did send it to General Belknap, 
without any explanation, during the time that Mrs. Bower was there, 
during the time she was absent in Europe, down to the time of her 
marriage to General Belknap, and afterward, But the money was 
sent without any kind of explanation from Marsh. No explanation, 
of course, was received from Evans, because he did not know the 
fact, and it only remains to consider whether General Belknap was 
truly informed about it by anybody else. 

I concede the naked facts which I have stated, that Belknap re- 
ceiyed money from Marsh, which he either handed over to his family 
or put into his own pocket without knowing why he was getting it, 
are of themselves and standing alone a cause of suspicion, and at 
blush the inference is not an unfair one that he knew Marsh intended 
it as a gift, but it is a bare suspicion and falls far short of the plenary 
proof required to convict in a criminal case. If one of you were sit- 
ting as an examining magistrate you might regard this as being suf- 
ficient to justify the committal of the party accused, but it is not suffi- 
cient for a verdict of guilty. We do not rely, however, upon the incom- 
dager are of this evidence, for the suspicious circumstance is overborne 

y other facts in the case. 

Mr. Marsh was carefully enjoined to secrecy. 

“Tn all your intercourse,” says Mrs. Belknap to him,“ with General 
Belknap be careful that you say nothing to him about presents. He 
is especialy scrupulous upon that subject, insomuch that a man who 
merely hinted at if upon one occassion was kicked down stairs.” 
Marsh obeyed that injunction, and took good care never to say any- 
thing to Belknap about his reasons for sending that money. 

His conduct before the Committee on War Expenditures is to me 
a strong proof that the nature of the transaction with Marsh was 
then for the first time unfolded to his mind. His behavior to Robin- 
son, the cashiered officer who attempted in vain to black-mail him, is 
another proof that he was wholly unconscious of any ground for find- 
ing fault with him about that business. Take these facts and consid- 
er them together with his high character and you are bound to pre- 
sume that this money was received by bim in consequence of some 
explanation furnished to him by his family which made all his acts 
consistent with his own sense of official propriety. And this conces- 
sion you owe to him in an especial manner when you consider that 
besides himself there is only one human being who could testify upon 
the subject, and her mouth is closed by her marriage with him. 

Now, I say that is the result of the evidence upon this subject, as- 
suming, as I have assumed for the sake of the argument alone, that Gen- 
eral Belknap could not take a present, knowing it and understanding 
it to be a present from Marsh, without being guilty of a high crime 
and misdemeanor. But I deny that that is the law or the fact. 
When you proye that he has taken a present, or that his wife has 
taken a present with his perfect knowledge and with his full appro- 
bation, you are just as far as ever you were from having the materi- 
als for a ioe) conv ioteen. Why do I say this? Because the Consti- 
tution in plain and emphatic words declares that you can convict him 
only for high crimes and misdemeanors. The managers have con- 
tended that to convict upon impeachment it is not necessary to 
prove that the party has guilty of an offense made punish- 
able by law. I acknowledge this to be the rule in England. There 
a man may be impeached for an offense which is not jndictable 
and may suffer a bill of pains and penalties for acts that are 
neither impeachable nor indictable; but here the Constitution ex- 
pressly provides that it must be a crime or a misdemeanor which will 
authorize a conviction upon impeachment. Whatisacrime? I need 
not refer to the horn-books of the law to answer that question; but 
if you want authority look at Bouvier's Law Dictionary, which the 
managers haye brought here for another purpose, A crime is a pub- 
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lie offense, prohibited and made punishable bylaw. A misdemeanor 
is defined precisely in the same way, except that it is a lower grade 
of offense. Is there any law or custom or in this country which 
prohibits the receipt of a gift by a public officer, or punishes it as a 
criminal offense? Most certainly not. Then you cannot convict this 
party without saying that the money received by Belknap meant 
something more and worse than a gift. 

I am aware that there is a kind of answer to this which seems 
plausible. Mr. Randolph in the case of Judge Chase made a very 
strong argument to show that the power of impeachment is not con- 
fined to cases in which there is legal criminality. He contended, as 
others have, that the public interest requires more extended use of 
the power. A judge may be guilty of no defined offense against law, 
but if he comes upon the bench intoxicated, or uses lan 
and indecent, or habitually neglects the performance of his duty, he 
becomes an obstruction to the administration of justice and ought to 
bo removed, and the power of impeachment ought to be used for that 
purpose. But all this is the worst and most pernicious kind of rea- 
soning. It is sufficiently answered by merely holding up the Con- 
stitution and showing that itis not so nominated in the bond. 

One of the Senators, the chairman of the Judiciary Committee, said 
the other day that fidelity to existing law was a duty of the highest 
obligation, and upon that 1959 5 — insist when I ask you to take 
the Constitution itself and laws passed in pursuance thereof as the 
lamp to your feet and the guide to your pa‘ If the managers wish 
you to say that General Belknap has been Loree of a crime on proof 
that he has done an act which is nowhere defined and made punish- 
able as a crime, then they desire you to say upon your oaths and af- 
firmations that which is wholly untrue. y do they not take an- 
other mode of accomplishing the same end? If the demands of the 
public interest require that somebody shall commit perjury, why do 
they not summon a witness to testify that the accused has actually 
committed some prohibited act? Would it not be easier to get a 
false witness who would swear to the fact than to persuade a whole 
Senate falsely to assert the fact ppan their oaths without any evi- 
dence? There is an old case which may serve them as a precedent. 
It happened that Ahab, king of Samaria, was very anxious to become 
the owner of a vineyard which belonged to Naboth, but the owner 
absolutely refused to let him have it. His wife, Jezebel, was deter- 
mined to get it by the law of forfeiture. If she could have Naboth 
convicted of a capital offense and executed, the Mba rea by opera- 
tion of law would become the prey of the king. e did not go 
to the public authorities or before any judicial tribunal and without 
evidence demand an adjudication in her favor, but she procured two 
sons of Belial, brought them before the si, BS pre of the people, 
and set them up to swear falsely that Na had been guilty of 
blasphemy against God and the king, and upon that he was sentenced 
to be stoned to death. Then she told her husband, “Arise, take pos- 
session of the vineyard of the Jezreelite which he refused to give 
thee for money, for Naboth is not alive, but dead.” Why do they 
not follow this example? Because they revolt from the bare thought 
of bringing a perjured witness into the case; but how much better is 
a false judgment than false evidence? 

I am well aware that some of the managers allege that this money 
was received not as a mere gift but under circumstances which make 
it come within the definition of bribery. But they make that all 
tion not only without any legal, sufficient, or satisfactory proof of its 
truth, but in the face of evidence to the contrary which is irresisti- 
ble, overwhelming, and conclusive. And this evidence, be it remem- 

comes from the mouth of their own witness, whom they dare 
not impeach. He swears that he never had any contract or agree- 
ment of any kind with General Belknap upon this subject-matter ; 
that he did not send him the money with any desire or intent to in- 
fluence his official conduct; that he never received from him any 
official favor in consideration of money either before or after he sent 
it. It was, according to his account of it, purely a ious gift, which 
he bestowed solely because it gave him pleasure to doit. This is either 
true or it is false. If it is true, it puts an end to this caso, for it elim- 
inates from the transaction everything that is criminal. If it be false, 
then the whole accusation is false, for it is built on Marsh’s testimony 
alone—the man whom they have introduced. for the purpose of prov- 
ing their case has given testimony which is untrue from inning 
to end. They do not say that; I do not either. I do not doubt that 
he sent to General Belknap, or to some member of his family, certain 
sums of money at different times as a mere present. When he saidit 
was a mere gift, unaccompanied with any corrupt intent or any cor- 
rupt contracts, he told the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 

e 

Now, I aver that it is not wrong in any criminal sense for an officer 
to receive a present. There is no law which forbids it. More than 
that, there is no custom or habit or sentiment among the public offi- 
cers of this day which condemns it or makes it disreputable. The 
state of the public conscience in this country does not call for the 
enactment of any law to prohibit it. I was a member of the Penn- 
sylvania convention to reform the constitution of that State. I tried 
my best, and so did others of greater influence and more ability than 
mine, to get inserted into the organic law a definition of bribery 
which would include presents of any kind, given under any pretense 
whatever, so that no officer could ever, without violating his oath 
and exposing himself to the danger of a prosecution which would send 
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him to the penitentiary, receive money from anybody. But I found 
myself shooting at the stars. I was told that I was trying to make 
the officers of the Commonwealth righteous overmuch; that the mere 
receipt of money was of itself an innocent thing unless there was a 
corrupt contract or a corrupt intent, but when the corrupt intent did 


exist, it ought to be proved like any other fact which is necessary to 
make out the guilt of the party. By this and other similar arguments 
a measure which I thought a very important one was thrown out. 
I do not myself believe that presents are proper when taken by a 
ublic officer from a m who may by any possibility in the future 
ve an interest in the officer’s performance of his duties. I think 
so because, in the first place, “a gift blindeth the eye and perverteth 
the judgment of the righteous ;” and also because, in the next place, 
ese 2 may be to cover essential bribery. I do not believe 
that the institutions of this country are perfectly safe in the hands of 
men who habitually receive presents from their friends and constit- 
uents or from anybody. But Isay now that there is no law which makes 
it a crime or misdemeanor; and that is not all, there is no code of 
morals known to the public men of this age, or to the men who now 
hold office, which condemns it. If our fathers could have foreseen 
the fatal degeneracy of: their sons, perhaps they might have made 
some provision to prevent it; but they inserted nothing to prohibit 
it either in their Constitution or in their statutes, and you cannot in 
your judicial capacity supply the casus omissus. 

“T give you an office and you give me another office,” or “I give 
you office and you give me money ;” what of that? If the 3 
was preceded by a contract which made one the consideration of the 
other, that is bribery and corruption, but if there was no contract 
of that kind the case is otherwise; and so it has been held in the 
case of the greatest and wisest and best men we have ever had in 
this country. 

There was a time in 1825 when Mr. Clay held in his hand the Pres- 
idency of the United States and could give it to whom he pleased. 
He handed it over to John Quincy Adams, against whom there was a 
large majority of the States and the people. He did it in opposition 
to instructions almost unanimous from his constituents, and in the 
face of his own recorded opinion that Mr. Adams was not a a a 

rson to be Chief Magistrate of the country. The first thing that 

Adams did after he went into office was to appoint Mr. Clay Sec- 
retary of State. Did these two men bribe one another? They were 
charged with making merchandise of the ge eg offices under the 
Government. The defense which both of them made against the 
charge of bribery was precisely the same that we make here, namely, 
that no proof could be produced to show the previous existence of a 
corrupt contract or understanding which could have influenced their 
3 and the general public acquitted them on that ground 

one, 

Remember I do not hold up this transaction as an example of pub- 
lic virtue. I admire much more the high-toned behavior of Mr. Bay- 
ard twenty-five years earlier. He did not vote for Mr. Jefferson, but 
he had it in his power to protract the election in the House of Repre- 
sentatives so that Mr. Jefferson and Colonel Burr would both of them 
have been defeated. For good and sufficient public reasons he de- 
termined that he would not use that power, but would retire from 
the contest and allow Mr. Jefferson’s friends to elect him. After a 
few days Mr. Adams, the then incumbent of the presidential chair, 
offered him the mission to France. He said: “No; I cannot get to 
my post of duty until Mr. Jefferson shall be inaugurated, and then 
he will have the power to recall me. I will not hold any office under 
him, as I would virtually be holding this office, lest it might be in- 
ferred that I have received a reward for my action in the presiden- 


tial election.” 

The most distinguished man perhaps that this country ever pro- 
duced—certainly the greatest orator—one who was gifted with the 
most exquisitively organized intellect that ever was owed upon 


any of the children of men—was 5 7 5 Secretary of State by 
General Taylor. He said that he could not live upon the salary in a 
way that would accord with his taste and habits, and he invited his 
friends to make presents to him, and bray bases contribute among them 
$100,000, which Shey invested, and gave him the interest of it for the 
remainder of his life. Was that 1 It was given by merchants 
who were pleased with his advocacy of the bank, by manufacturers 
whose interests he had promoted by supporting a protective tariff, 
perhaps also by lovers of the Constitution who admired him for the 
noble defense he had made of its principles, But there was no evi- 
dence and no reason to believe, and nobody ever did believe, that it 
was given as a consideration for previous services or in pursuance of 
a contract for future services. Therefore, and therefore alone, he was 
held to be innocent. 

The m: r from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar] said, s ing of the 
Union Pacific Railroad, that every foot of that road had been founded 
in corruption and built with the wages of iniquity. That is true; 
and it is equally well known that the man s of that corrupt con- 
cern gave lacge amounts of their stock and bonds to the wife of a 
Senator who was afterward elected Vice-President. The wife re- 
ceived it with the full consent of the husband. Though he had voted 
for the charter of the corporation and afterward voted to extend its 
privileges and always vindicated it by his speeches on this floor, 
there was no proof that the speeches and votes were the considera- 
tion given for the bonds and the stock. The absence of that proof 
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left him in the full possession of the character which he had earned 
by his prey ious life, his 8 moulted no feather, he lived re- 


spected and honored, and died in the odor of sanctity. 

The members of the House of Representatives who received the 
same stock and bonds from the agents of the same company consid- 
ered themselves as fully acquitted when the committee failed to find 
that there had been any corrupt contract, and such was the view of 
the House when for that reason it refused to pass a vote of censure. 

If Mr. Lincoln had been impeached and evidence had been intro- 
duced against him, like the trash yon have here, to show that his wife 
with or without his knowledge took a present from some contractor 
or some officer, who would have listened to it with patience? Mr. 
Lincoln could not have come into this court with a higher character 
than General Belknap. Judge Davis would have sworn for him that 
he was all his life-time scrupulously honest, The governor of his 
State, and any number of ex-governors, and the Senators in Congress 
would have testified to the same fact; but he could not have had a 
character one whit better than that which is made out by General 
Belknap, and by the force of that character the accusation would 
have been swept away like chaff upon the summer thrashing-floor. 
Nobody would have thought of a conviction. 

That the present Chief Magistrate has taken large ifts from his 
friends is a fact as well known as any other in the history of the 
country. He did it openly without an attempt at concealment or 
denial. He not only received money and lands and houses and goods 
amounting in the a ate to an enormous sum, but he conformed 
the policy of his administration to the interests and wishes of the 
donors, Nay,he did more than that; he appointed the men who 
brought him these gifts to the highest offices which he could bestow 
in return. Does anybody assert that General Grant was guilty of an 
impeachable crime in taking these presents even thongh the receipt 
of them was followed by official favors extended to the givers? 
we not all regard him still as one of the t heroes and the 
world has produced? Instead of being impeached and ignominiously 
removed from office he was flattered and re-elected. , This all hap- 
pens justly upon the legal principle which commands you to presume 
everythiug in favor of innocence, General Grant’s wealthy friends 
in New York gave hiin money not with any evil design upon his in- 
tegrity, but because it was a pleasure to themselves; and the Presi- 
dent appointed them to office afterward not because they had bonght 
his favor, but becanse he thought the public good required it. This 
is the just and Jegal conclusion in every case where there is no proof 
of a bargain and no distinct evidence of an intent to influence and 
be influenced corruptly. Is the law a ter of persons? Does 
not a presumption which applies to the President in the plenitude of 
his power apply with equal force and even with stronger reasons to 
his fallen minister? 

If the House of Representatives considered this subject coolly and 
came to the deliberate conclusion that the reception of a gift by a 
public officer was either in itself a punishable crime or evidence of a 
crime it was a sin and a shame to the Secretary of War before 
this tribunal after he became a private citizen, while they allowed 
the President to finish his career of wickedness without interruption. 
Were those gallant gentlemen afraid to take the Chief Magistrate by 
the throat, or did they suppose that the Senate would use one measure 
of justice for Grant and another for Belknap? No, they did no such 
injustice either to you or to themselves. ey thought they could 
produce satisfactory evidence to show that the gift to Belknap was 
something more than a gift, that it was a bribe paid in pursuance of 
a contract or in consideration of official favors bestowed or promised. 
That is what they allege in the articles. But having utterly failed 
to prove it they ought in honor and conscience to give up the case. 

It the giving or receiving of presents is necessarily and in its own 
nature always criminal, and if the power to impeach for it survives 
the term of office, why have they overlooked the offense of Judge 
Hoar who gave the President a library of costly literature and law? 
They might prove that the giver of that present was afterward com- 
missioned by the receiver as Attorney-General and nominated for 
Judge of the Supreme Court; and they might argue with some show 
of reason that these a ep eng a being post hoc were also propter hoc. 
But the inference would have been false; for Judge Hoar in making 
the gift acted ee ae the impulses of a generous heart, and the 
President promoted him because he was the best man for the offices 
he put him in. Such being the natural and the legal ia panin 
that case, why should it not also be made in this case 

Another distinguished gentleman held the office of Attorney-Gen- 
eral and was afterward by a kind of translation sent to the court of 
St. James, where he now resides as the American plenipotentiary. 
Before he got these high places he not only admitted bnt proclaimed 
that he AAT $20,000 to a fund for the benefit of the Presi- 
dent. Who can prove that these acts were corrupt? Or who will 
dare to assert it without proof ? 

There is another class of cases, more extensive and more numerous 
than these, in which the law and public opinion indulges officers in 
giving and in receiving money for their A high- 
placed gentleman wants to be continued in power and to that end a 
certain number of popular votes is required. He demands from his 
subordinates money 8 N Sy get the votes and he enforces the order 
by a distinct notification that whosoever refuses to contribute will be 


dismissed from his place. These very post-traders were forced to 
make enormous contributions in that way and the aggregate sum thus 
raised for an importane election amounts to many millions of dollars. 
Is this criminal? Certainly it is, if you adopt the principle of the 
managers that every voluntary payment by an officer to an officer is 
2 facto a crime. Is it corrupt? I do not say so. But if you say 
that Belknap tould not receive money from Marsh without being cor- 
rupt, then you condemn to utter infamy the system to which I refer. 
It pervades the whole executive administration, If it be corrupt, 
then all the officers of the Government are thriving by corruption 
alone. They can keep their places if they pay for them in this way; 
if not, not. By that dishonest means alone can they hope to gain 
promotion. A public man, to use the figure of Curran applied to a 
similar condition of things in another country, is like a dead body in 
a mill-pond; he lies quietly and obscurely at the bottom as long as 
there is any soundness in him ; but his bulk expands with the gases 
which corruption evolves; “he becomes buoyant by putrefaction and 
rises as he rots.” Surely it is not proper to say that this system is 
corrupt seeing that all the great an goon men now in the Executive 
Departments constantly practice it. ether it is an evil that ought 
to be abolished or a virtue to be enco: , is certainly a question 
on which there is some difference of opinion. What I assert is that 
there is no law which forbids it, nor no rale of morality among pub- 
lic officers which condemns it. That being the case, is it not horrible 
to convict this party who has certainly done nothing worse! 

I bring no railing accusation against 1. 55 the persons I have men- 
tioned. I declare that all these officers who have received and given 
money are innocent of any offense known to the law, and therefore 
not im hable. I have mentioned their cases merely for the pur- 
pose of illustration and to show that General Belknap has not acted 
criminally any more than the rest of them. I do not ask you to ac- 
quit him if he is guilty on the ground that others are equally gailty, 
but I show his freedom from criminality by proving that others who 
have done similar things are not only free from guilt but in univer- 
sal estimation honored and respected. 

According to our view of the evidence (and it is impossible that we 
can be mistaken) he is fairly entitled to an acquittal, because 

1. The evidence excites no more than a bare suspicion that he knew 
what the money was sent to him for, 

2. The utmost extent to which the evidence goes can establish 
nothing against him except that he received certain money from 
Marsh as a gracious git which Marsh sent him solely becanse it 
gave him pleasure to do so. The allegation that this was given in 
pursuance of a corrupt contract for a corrapt consideration or with 
a corrupt intent is not only unsupported by proof but completely 
and thoroughly disproved. 

3. A naked present like this is not criminal in him that gives or in 
him that receives it. 

4. The receipt of such a present not being prohibited or made pun- 
ishable by law is not a crime or misdemeanor, and therefore not im- 
peachable. 

If, therefore, you decide this case according to the law and the evi- 
dence you must necessarily acquit him. 

You will no doubt be glad to hear me say that I am done. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. ident, I should like to have a short ex- 
ecutive session. I move that the Senate sitting as a court adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate sitting for the trial of 
the impeachment adjourned. 


TUESDAY, July 25, 1876. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore having announced the arrival of the 
hour fixed, legislative and executive business was suspended and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of the articles of impeachment 
exhibited by the House of Representatives against William W. Bel- 
knap, late Secretary of War. 

The usual proclamation was made by the Sergeant-at-Arms. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The usual notice will be trans- 
mitted to the House of Representatives. 

Mr. Lord and Mr. Me on, of the managers on the part of the 
House of Representatives, appeared. 

aoe . appeared with his counsel, Messrs. Blair, Black, 
and Carpenter. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the journal of the proceedings of 
the Senate sitting yesterday for the trial of impeachment, when, on 
the motion of Mr. SHERMAN, and by unanimous consent, further 


Ane WAS dispensed with. 
The PRESIDENT tempore. The Senate is now ready to pro- 
ceed with the trial. Senators will please give their attention. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Mr. President and Senators—— 

Mr. LOGAN. Before the counsel proceeds, I will state that I have 
heard some complaints made about the position that the counsel and 
managers have to occupy in the presence of the Senate. I therefore 
suggest that the counsel be allowed to occupy any position he desires 
from which to address the Senate. ; 

Mr. EDMUNDS. We can see the counsel better when they stand 
in front of the chair than anywhere else. 
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Mr. LOGAN. I have heard complaints made of difficulty in hear- 
ing them. 

r. CONKLING. Where would the counsel rather stand? 

Mr. CARPENTER. If there is no objection to it and no impropri- 
ety in it, if I could be itted to stand in the outer tier of seats, I 
could be heard better there than anywhere 
Mr. CONKLING. I will give the counsel my seat; and there is his 
old seat. . 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair hears no objection and 
the counsel will select his seat. 

Mr. Carpenter 2 to Mr. SPENCER’s place, that formerly oc- 
‘cupied by himself when Senator, in the outer tier. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Senators will give their atten- 
tion. 

Mr. CARPENTER proceeded to address the Senate on behalf of the 
respondent. 

Mr. SHERMAN, (at two o’clock and fifteen minutes p. m.) Would 
counsel like a recess now or would he prefer to go on longer? 

Mr. CARPENTER. I am willing to yield for a recess now. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I move that the Senate take the usual recess of 
fifteen minutes. 

The motion was a to; and the Senate sitting for the trial of 
the impeachment took a recess for fifteen minutes, at the expiration 
of which time the Senate sitting for the trial resumed its session. 

Mr. KERNAN. I move that the Sergeant-at-Arms be directed to 
request the attendance of absentees. 

Mr. CONKLING. I suggest to my colleague he had better have a 
call of the Senate. There is no way of ascertaining who the absent- 
ees are without a call. g 

Mr. KERNAN. Very well; I accept that suggestion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the roll. 

Thirty-one Senators answered to their names. 

Mr. KERNAN. I move that the absentees be requested to attend. 

The PRESIDENT pro tem The Senator from New York moves 
that the Sergeant-at-Arms be directed to request the attendance of 
absentees. 

The motion was to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Sergeant-at-Arms will execute 
the order of the Senate. 

At two o’clock and forty-six minutes a quorum appeared. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. A quorum has appeared; and the 
counsel will 3 

Mr. CARPENTER resumed and continued his argument. 

Having spoken till four o’clock, 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, counsel says that it will 
be agreeable to him if the court should adjourn at this point in his 
argument. I therefore move that the Senate sitting as a court for 
the trial of the impeachment adjourn, 

Mr. EDMUNDS. No, we ought to finish it to-night, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New Jersey moves 
that the Senate sitting in trial adjourn. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I should like to ask counsel whether it would be 
convenient for him to close his ument this evening! 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion is not debatable. 

The motion was not agreed to. 

Mr. CARPENTER. I come now, Mr. President, to discuss the ques- 
sane of law in this case which in my opinion are entirely conclusive 
of it. 

[Without concluding his argument, Mr. Carpenter yielded to Mr. 
SHERMAN for a motion to take a recess. His speech will be published 
in full when completed.] 

Mr. SHE If counsel will allow me, I will move that the 
court take a recess until half past seyen to test the sense of the Sen- 
ate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Ohio moves that 
~~ — sitting for the trial take a recess until half past seven 

cloc 

5 was not agreed to; there being on a division ayes 22, 
noes 

Mr. THURMAN. I move that the Senate sitting for this trial do 
now adjourn. 

The question being put, there were on a division—ayes 23, noes 25. 
j Mr. CONKLING. I ask for the yeas and nays on the motion to ad- 

ourn. 

The yeas and nays were ordered ; and being taken, resulted— yeas 
33, nays 18; as follows: 
thony, Bayard, Booth, Boutwell, Bruce, Cameron of 
Clayton, Conklin; ver, Cragi , Frelinghuysen, 

Toca i PILLS Jone ot Nora Lowes M Mo- 
k, Patterson, 


Millan, Mitchell, Norwood, 5 — A Ransom, Stevenson, Thar- 
man, West, Windom, and fight 33. 
vey, Kelly, Ki 
Wallac, and With an bank D ide, C of P 1 Caper. 
'— Messrs. arnside, Cameron enns’ — 

ton, Dawes, Dorsey, Eaton, Goldthwaite, Hamlin, Hitchcock, 3 Key, ey 
Morton, Sargent, ury, Sharon, Spencer, Wadleigh, and Whyte—21. 

So the motion was to; and (at four o’cloek and fifteen min- 
utes p. m.) the Senate sitting for the trial of the impeachment ad- 
journed, 


Edmunds, Gordon, Har- 
ph, Robertson, Sherman, 


WEDNESDAY, July 26, 1876. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Legislative and executive business 
will be se eg and the Senate will proceed to the consideration 
of the articles of impeachment exhibited by the House of Represent- 
atives against William W. Belknap, late Secretary of War. 

The usual proclamation was made by the Se t-at-Arms. 

The P ENT pro tempore, The usual notice will be transmit 
ted to the Honse of Representatives. 

Mr. Lorp, Mr. LYNDE, Mr. MCMAHON, Mr. JENKS, and Mr. LAPHAM, 
of the managers on the part of the House of Representatives, ap- 


The respondent appeared with his counsel, Messrs. Blair and Car- 
nter. 


The Secretary read the journal of the proceedings of the Senate 
sitting yesterday for the trial of the impeachment. 
Mr. PADDOCK. I hardly think there is a quorum of the Senate 


present. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The roll of the Senate will be called. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Let the Chair count the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, (after a pause.) There is not aquo- 
rum present. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll of the Senate, and forty Senators an- 
swered to their names, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There is a quorum present. The 
Journal will stand approved. 5 

Mr. COCKRELL. I desire to state that my aire [Mr. Boer] 
is geen do been called home by the illness of his daughter. 

2 8 8 = protempore. The Senate is now ready to proceed 
with the tri 


Mr, CARPENTER resumed and concluded his argument on behalf 
of the respondent. It is, in fnll, as follows: 

Mr. President and Senators, we are approaching the termination of 
a protracted and painful trial, and the duty of closing the defense 
has been intrusted to me. I am to make the last suggestions on 
behalf of the respondent, to a tribunal which has his reputation and 
honor in its keeping. The importance of the cause to the respond- 
ent, and to all those who have heretofore held and to those who 
may hereafter hold any office under the Government of the United 
States, from the highest to the lowest, will secure, I doubt not, judi- 
cial attention to an argument which must be gmp obser except 
to those who may impose and those who may suffer from the inflic- 
tion of the judgment and sentence which the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States is demanding against the respondent. 

I know how many and what various cares absorb the attention of 
Senators, in the last days of a long session; and how difficult it is 
for Senators to remain in their seats. But I appeal to you, once for 
all, that before yon pass judgment upon the respondent, you owe it 
to him, to yourselves, and to justice, to put aside other business, and 
hear patiently, not only the important points, but even the details of 
testimony, upon whieh his guilt or innocence depends, 

No person can justly be convicted until his triers have patiently 
sri and y considered, everything that can be said on his be- 

-Reverence of counsel for the bench is the natural result of their 
mutual relations. And yet in the excitement of an animated criminal 
trial counsel, most distinguished for amiability, are sometimes incited 
to make remarks which, after reflection, they sincerely regret, An 
subject viewed from the different stand-points of a judge and an ad- 
vocate will poeni different aspects. The advocate, sympathizing 
with the di of his clients, and often séeing far deeper into the 
absolute truth of a case than a judge is permitted to see; knowing 
many circumstances of alleviation, and many important Spo reani 
facts derived from his client, which cannot be disclosed in a tribunal 
where the client and his wife are excluded from the witness stand ; 
heated with days and nights of anxious toil; ecriying to develop the 
truth through the imperfect statements which can be made by outside 
witnesses ; is entitled to some indulgence. The few facts which can be 
made known to the judge, are in the mind of the advocate so blended 
with, and colored by, other facts incapable of legal proof, that a rul- 
ing proper from the judge’s stand-point, is full of disappointment to 
the advocate. 

And in this, my last appearance before this tribunal, I desire to 
apologize for any mpeg ad i remark made by me in this 
cause. And let me say that in the line of argument which my duty 
compels me to pee to-day, while I shall question the correctness of 
some rulings of the court, I shall do so in a respectful manner. 

Lawyers are as canter! to the administration of justice as ju s 
Chief Jnstice Marshall, delivering the opinion of the court oye g 
one of its former decisions, apologized for the error by saying that the 
former case had not been argued by counsel, 

Washburn, in his Judicial History of Massachusetts, page 145, 
sneaking of the trials for witchcraft, says: 

For the credit of New En . it would be well if oblivion could settle down 
over this of her Bat the history of that court furnishes a lesson 
which ought never to be forgotten. It was a pee tribunal; there was not a 
lawyer concerned in its proceedings. E rule of evidence by which the courta 
of common law are governed was al and judges and jurors were left, un- 
trammeled by the quibbles of the law to follow their own feelings and the u- 
lar will. Human nature may have changed, and a court equally popular and equally 


dicial t stand t 
rr... IA A TOAT, 
tof e ence who could hope to be 
of that court, in fact, ee hove been tolerated 1 alee enlightened 

r in Massachusetts whose services should have been exerted in favor of the accused! 
It was not for the want of learning or honesty on the part of those who were 
in those trials injustice was done. gest yodning ae eros x 
entire ignorance of the salutary rules of law, and their want af familiarity the 
process of investigating the merits of judicial controversies, unfitted them to hold 
the scales of justice with impartial hands, and to discriminate between the excited 
1 the many, and the truth or falsehood of the charges which they were 
called upon to examine. 

The brightest periods in the history of English jurisprudence have 
been those in which counsel have enjoyed the greatest freedom of 
speech and the widest range of discussion ; and every era of despot- 
ism and tyranny has been marked by attempts of judges to browbeat 
lawyers at their bar. 

It was my fortune to be a listener for several years to the debates 
in this body; and I could refer to several instances illustrating the 
freedom of speech of Senators in debate. I have heard Senators de- 
nounce laws passed by a pr reef of the Senate as having been in- 
spired by party spirit, as 5 57 cial to the public interests, and in 
wanton violation of the Constitution. And yet every Senator was 
under oath to support the Constitution when he voted for the laws 
e ld deny to counsel wh in the d 

o one, I presume, would deny to co who appear e- 
tense of a citizen on trial at your bar as much 8 of speech as 
is permitted to Senators in mutual consultation. Anciently the oath 
administered to all the lawyers of England was, “ not to present any- 
thing false to the court, but to make war for their clients.” How this 
is understood in English courts of 28 is illustrated by a scene in 
the celebrated trial of the Dean of St. Asaph, in the court of king's 
bench, for libel; in which an eminent judge, and an advocate not less 
eminent, ap as follows; the jury returned a verdict, “guilty 
of publishing only.” 

Mr. Erskine. You find hi lty of publishing only? 

A JUROR. Guilty o only of im takings n EE 

And, after considerable altercation, the following scene occurred : 

Mr. Justice BULLER. I will take the verdict as they mean to give it; it shall 
not be altered. Gentlemen, if I understand you right, your ct is this, you 
mean to say guilty of publishing this libel? 

A Juror. No; the pamphlet 


Mr. Ju BULLER. Then the verdict must be misunderstood; let me under- 
stand the jury. 

Mr. Exskixe. The jury do understand their verdict. 

Mr. Justice BULLER. „I will not be interrupted. 


Mr. Enskrxe. I stand here as an advocate fora brother citizen, and I desire that 
the word “ only" may be recorded. 

Mr. Justice BULLER. Sit down, sir. Remember your duty, or I shall be obliged to 
proceed in another manner. 

Mr. ERSKINE, Your lordship may proceed in what manner you think fit. Iknow 
sy daly as will ht yout lartahlp IROS yours. 1 shall not alter my conduct. 

The name of Erskine stands at the head of the long list of great 
English advocates, and to the noble stand made by him against a 
wrong- headed court, in this and other libel cases, we owe the present 
liberty of the press; the jury having the right to decide the law as 
tage as the fact, and determine whether the matter published is a 
libel or not. . 

I shall have no occasion to transcend or even approach the deter- 
mined language there employed; and I refer to it only to show what 
freedom of speech is tolerated in an English court of justice from an 
advocate defending the rights of his client against supposed judicial 
. loyed by Lord Brougham, in the trial of Q 

ge employ roug in the trial of Queen 
Caroline, yoni known. He there places the fealty of an advocate 
to his client above the allegiance of the advocate to his king. 

But, repeating what I said the other day, I maintain that a motion 
to vacate an order made by this court, or a motion for a rehearing 
upon any question decided by the court, is not only not a 18 
of court, nor an evidence of disrespect, but is a usual and orderly 
proceeding in every court exercising o. l jurisdiction; and is as 
much a matter of absolute right, as to plead the general issue, or call 
a witness on the trial. 7 

Half the criminal cases in England and America are heard on mo- 
tions for new trial, upon the ground that the judge at the trial erred 
in admitting testimony or instructing the jury. No one regards such 
motion as disrespectful to the court. And nothing better indicates 
the real eminence of a judge than the patience with which he listens 
to arguments intended to persuade him that he has committed errors. 
phy eva thought such motion a disrespect to the court. In every 
court, alen or American, 838 original equitable jurisdiction, 
motions for rehearing are ized as one of the re; proceed- 
ings in a cause; and the bill of review for errors of 
upon the record is as well known to the profession and as graciously 
received by the courts, as any other bills, 

The rules of the Supreme Court of he United States regulate the 
application for rehearing of causes in that court. 

or is a petition to be relieved from conviction in case of impeach- 
ment, for error, a novelty. 


w apparent | stiff. 
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In the case of Alice Perrers, such petition was filed. (Hale’s Juris- 
diction House of Lords, page 174.) 

This case presents an instance of the impeachment of a subject not 
in office, nor exercising any franchise known to the law. Alice 
Perrers was the mistress of Edward III; a position well known in 
the reigns of the festive kings of England, but never recognized by 
law, much less exalted to the gnity of an office. She was impeached; 
simple Alice Perrers—without title, franchise, or office; was im- 

hed for that she had perverted the course of justice; that she 

ad taken her seat on the bench with the judges, dictating how they 

should decide causes; and, when she found them perverse, she com- 
plained to her royal lover, who fonnd means to hring ie udges to 
reason. At the April session of Parliament, 1376, the fiftieth year of 
the reign of Edward III, she was convicted and banished. r her 
conviction a statute was enacted at the same session, prohibiting any 
woman and, particularly, Alice Perrers, to pursue causes and actions 
in the king’s courts, by way of maintenance, and for hire and reward 
on pain of being banished ont of the realm. (Lingard’s History of 
England, volume 3, page 201.) 

e next year, 1377, was celebrated in England as a year of jubilee. 
At the session of Parliament which commenced early in 1377, the 
Commons presented to the king a petition, reciting that many persons 
had been hed in the next preceding Parliament, without due 
process, &c., and praying that they might be restored to their former 
estates, dignities, and other things. The king then demanded to 
know if their request was made for all that had been impeached ; and 
the speaker replied that their request was for all. The king then 
told them they must present specific requests naming the persons to 
be relieved and the reasons. 

Among other petitions presented was one for Alice Perrers; setting 
forth that she had been by untrue suggestion, and undue process in 
the last Parliament, foreclosed of the common liberty which every 
liege subject of the king, as well men as women, ought freely to enjoy, 
unless they be convict of a crime, for which they are to forfeit it; 
that therefore it would please its majesty, for the love of God and 
right justice to have consideration, that the said Alice was never pres- 
ent in Parliament, nor duly admitted to answer anything for which 
she was adjudged; and for this cause to reverse the judgment, and 
cause her to be restored entirely to her former estate; the said 
8 or any prohibition made against the said Alice in the same 

iament notwithstanding.” 

The sg, paoa her and she returned to her former relations 
with him ; faithfully 33 him in his last illness, until the morn- 
Pea his death, when she stole his jewelry and ran away. 

ut Dame Alice continued her crooked political practices, and in 
the first session of Parliament, Richard II, 1377, she was again im- 
peached ; again convicted, and banished the realm. At a subsequent 
session, 2 Richard II, she filed in Parliament a petition for reversal of 
the second conviction, for error. The new king, who seems to have 
felt some tenderness for her, licensed counsel to appear for her and 
prosecute the petition. But the Lords, upon consideration of the pe- 
tition, answered, that the king could accomplish the same end by 
granting a pardon. 

Parliament, in the fullness of its power, has repeatedly reversed 
convictions had in former Parliaments, restoring to the heirs forfeited 
estates, though it could not recall the beh defendants, And 
petitions for such reversals have been repeatedly filed; and Parlia- 
ment has always considered them. A 

In defense of the practice of rehearing, and illustrating its efficacy, 
I will refer to an instance in which a judgment—not rendered by a 
human tribunal against an individual, but by the Almighty against 
a whole people—was reversed on re-argument. The case is recorded 
in Exodus, xxxii. 7-14. I am justified in referring to precedents con- 
cerning the Jews, because the manager, who opened this case, has 
sought to convict the respondent, not for a violation of the statutes 
of the United States, but of one of the commandments to the Jews— 
“Thon shalt not aceept gifts, for gifts blind the eyes of the wise, and 
change the words of the just.” And the argument of the manager, 
remarkable for its bigotry and want of charity, might more appro- 
priately have been delivered to a congregation of Pharisees. 

It was after Aaron had directed the poopie to mold a golden calf, 
and the people rising in the morning had offered before it holocansts 
and peace-victims, and, after sitting down to eat and drink, had risen 
up to play. 

And the Lord said unto Moses, Go, get thee down. 


Moses had been presenting the case of Israel and the Lord had heard 
enough of it. 
Go, get thee down ; for thy people, which thou broughtest out of the land of Egypt, 


have eS; 
8. They have turned aside quickly out of the way which Icommanded them; they 
have them a molten calf, and have worshiped it, and have sacrificed there- 


es These be thy gods, O Israel, which have brought thee up out of the 

9. And tho Lord said unto Moses, I have seen this people, and, behold, it is a 
-necked ©: 

10. Now let me alone, that my wrath may wax hot against them, and 
I may consume them: and I will of thee a great nation. 


But Moses persisted! 

11. And Moses besought the Lord his God, and said, Lord, why doth thy wrath 
wax hot against thy people, which thou hast brought forth out of the land of Egypt 
with great power, and with a mighty hand? 
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12. Wherefore should the Egyptians speak, and say, For mischief did he bring 
them ont, to slay them in the mountains. and to consume them from the face of the 
earth? rn from thy fierce wrath, and repent of this evil against thy people. 

13. Remember Abraham. Isaac, and Israel, thy servants, to w. thou swearest by 
thineown self, and saidst unto them, I will multiply your seed as the stars of heaven 
and all this land that I have spoken of will I give unto your seed, and they shall 
inherit it rorever. 

14. And the Lord repented of the evil which he thought to do unto his people. 


Thus it appears that the judgment of the Almighty was reconsid- 
ered, and upon the re-argument of Moses was reversed. 

Supported, Senators, by such precedents, I shall undertake to show, 
that the order by the court, declaring the articles of impeach- 
ment to be sufficient in law, was erroneous ; and that the respondent 
was thereby deprived of the right of demurring thereto. 

Before coming to that, however, let me consider some other ques- 
tions arising in this case. 

And, first of all, who is this respondent — 

It will not be pretended that there is any direct evidence of his 
guilt. The most that can be claimed is, that the evidence establishes 
certain facts or circumstances from which, perhaps, you may deduce 
the fact of. guilt. 

It is a well-settled principle of law, and a cherished maxim of re- 
ligion, that when any fact is susceptible of two constructions, when 
any circumstance is reconcilable as well with the theory of inno- 
cence as with that of guilt, then such fact or circumstance is worth- 
less to establish guilt. Legal presumption, equally with Christian 
charity, turns the even scales in favor of innocence, And in a 
case resting upon circumstantial evidence—where the fact of guilt 
is only an inference from other clearly established facts—the former 
character of the defendant, or bad, is an important element. 

A professional thief, escaping from the Five Points of New York, 
and c with shoplifting in the city of Washington, would be 
convi upon very slight evidence; because he would be presumed 
to be plying his vocation; while the same charge, made against a 
bishop of the church, could only be sustained by overwhelming proof.— 
In the first case the inclination of the jury would be to find the de- 
fendant guilty ; in the latter, to demand irresistible testimony to over- 
come the presumption of innocence. In the one case, a single witness 
might ce; in the other, a cloud of witnesses might be disbelieved. 

his presumption of law is a result of human experience. It is rare, 
indeed, that a man reaches the meridian of life, possessing the confi- 
dence of his associates; and then, upon a sudden impulse, plunges 
headlong into the depths of vice and infamy. And it is still more 
rare, that from the depths of infamy and vice a mortal with one re- 
bound can regain the upper air, and pursue a course of integrity and 
honor. And yet, if Be p be guilty, he has performed this two- 
fold miracle. 

Mr. CLyMeEr’s investigating committee, when they had found, as 
they thought, one act of corruption in the Secretary of War, in the 
second year of his term, naturally concluded that innumerable other 
instances of corruption would be found in his long administration. 
Their logic was sound. So they have searched, examined and inves- 
tigated the transactions of every branch and Bureau of the War De- 
partment, from Belknap’s fad rapa down to the hour of his resig- 
nation. They have inquired into the expenses of his domestic life; 
have consulted his tailor, his butcher, and his grocer; investigated 
his bank account; and have pursued him in ways and by means never 
before resorted to. Yet the result is, that, except the matter under 
consideration, there is not a transaction in his entire administration 
upon which they can found even a censure, 

If Belknap be guilty of the offense charged, then, by all the laws 
of probability, he had been led to it, his conscience stifled and his 
heart hardened by the perpetration of lesser villainies, It is from 
small pilferings and petty offenses that criminals advance, step by 
bat Oh the commission of crimes that shock the sense of a nation. 

d if Belknap had become, as the managers claim, so debased, so 
regardless of the common maxims of honesty, as to pollute his hand 
with a bribe from Marsh, in 1870, it is impossible that he could sub- 
sequently have turned away from far better opportunities for corrupt 
aggrandizement. 

In the single transaction of the sale of arms to France, Belknap 
might easily have made a million of dollars; and you will remember 
how certain Senators, full of suspicion and empty of charity, pro: 
fessed to believe that because he had the opportunity he must have 
improved it. An 1 by a select committee was ordered 
and, after a searching and rigid inquiry, the committee, consistin of 
democrats and nie icans, 8 exonerated this eee Ae 
from any criminality in that transaction. That protracted investiga- 
tion left no shadow upon his fair fame. 

To suppose, then, that this respondent from a long and honorable 
career, pursued unfalteringly to the year 1870, turned suddenly upon 
all the pledges of his past life, became oblivious of all his domestic, 
social, and official obligations, and fell into the depths of moral de- 
pravity; that he rose thence, and casting aside all the corruption of 
mind and heart that had dragged him downward, lived thenceforth 
a pure and noble life, is to suppose something not within the range of 
probability; something against the teachings of all human experi- 
ence ;—a result only to be accomplished by miracle. To fall may be 
easy, but to rise from the depths is not so easy. 

evadere ad auras, 
E 
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The respondent’s good character, and official purity since 1870 has 
been established by his enemies. Mr, CLYMER’S committee, after the 
most exhaustive investigation, aresilent. ‘Their silence is commenda- 
tion; if they could censure, they would be swift to speak. So it only 
remains to consider what was his character prior to 1870. 

The part the respondent bore during the war, is recorded history. 
Upon a former occasion I referred to the coincidence that the articles 
of impeachment were served upon him on the anniversary of the 
battle of Shiloh, and at the very hour of the day when, under the eye 
of General Grant, he moved into the line which made a successful 
stand against the fierce onslaught of General Beauregard, and turned 
the tide of battle in favor of the Union. This was the first time the 
great commander ever saw Belknap. General Grant never can for- 
get the men whose bravery in the war for the Union attracted his 
attention. That day’s work made Belknap Secretary of War. And 
as though to keep this matter fresh in the mind of the Senate, on 
Friday, July 7, (see CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, ) the proceedings of this 
court were suspended, to pass a bill removing General Beauregard’s 

litical disabilities; and then the court resumed its proceedings, to 

etermine whether it should impose political disabilities upon Gen- 
eral Belknap. 

The character of the respondent, from his boyhood to his appoint- 
ment as Secretary of War, is established by the testimony of the 
Hon. Samuel F. Miller, one of the most highly esteemed justices of 
the Supreme Court, and Governor Lowe, ex-governor and ex-chief 
justice of Iowa; both of whom for nearly a quarter of a century had 
resided in the same town with him, and knew him intimately; and 
by both the Senators from his own State.—His character as Secretary 
of War has been established by heads of Bureaus in the War Depart- 
ment, through whom the details of his administration were executed. 
The Adjutant-General, Inspector-General, Judge-Advocate-General, 
Chief of Engineers, of Ordnance, the Superintendent of the Military 
Academy, Generals Hancock, McDowell, Pope, and Augur, have 
testified to the energy, ability, and integrity with which he conducted 
himself in his high office. Three hundred and thirty-seven millions of 
dollars of the public money passed bark 3 his hands while he was 
Secretary of War, for every cent of which he has duly accounted. 

Of course, where the proof of particular criminality is direct and 
positive, evidence of prior good character is unavailing. But where 
such direct proof is wanting, and where guilt or innocence must be 
spelled out from facts and circumstances, proof of character is ar 
important element; then good character is the great rock upón which 
any defense must rest. 

We have had aremarkable illustration of this very recently, in the 
case of Mr. Kerr, Speaker of the House. And let me say, first, that 
I believe Mr. KERR is as honest a man as ever lived. I do not credit, 
in the slightest degree, the slanders that were set on foot against him; 
but truth justifies me in saying, that the testimony against him is 
twice as strong as the testimony here is against Belknap. The wit- 
ness who swore positively to the payment of a bribe did not flee the 
country, as M did; he remained under the flag and persisted and 
power Late in his statement. Cross-examination did not shake 

i He had learned his story well. What did clear Mr. Kerr in 
the estimation of the House and of all honorable men? Mr. KERhad 
not spent his days under a bushel. He was well known in his own 
State. He was known to the House; he was known throughout the 
country as a high-minded, upright man. And it was not to be toler- 
ated, ought never to be tolerated, that a man of such repute and char- 
acter should be blasted by the breath of a single scoundrel.— What 
was the result? The committee of the House of Representatives 
unanimously acquitted him; the House acquits him; the country 
acquits him. 

There was one fortunate circumstance in Mr. KERn's case. He was 
a democrat. My honest belief is that, had he been a republican, he 
would have been expelled the House unanimously. The democrats 
would have voted against him for the fun of the thing; the republi- 
cans, to cleanse their party. 

The republican party has thus far survived under a practice that 
would break up any family in the land in twenty-four hours. Sup- 

a father, instead of remonstrating with a son for some slightly 
irregular conduct, should ps upon the streets and denounce him, 
Sup brothers, instead of defending their sisters against the breath 
of slander, should join in the ery and swell it to an uproar. Suppose 
all the little jars and ebullitions of temper occurring more or less often 
in every family, were to be recounted with all the exaggerations of 
malice; slight faults ified, and harmless occurrences misrepre- 
sented ;—how long would the family hold together, and how much of 
happiness would its members enjoy before its certain disruption ? 

a democratic newspaper or committee of investigation assails a 
republican,—especially if he has been prominent,—instantly every 
republican newspaper, organization, and individual, declares the be- 
lief that he was always a rascal, and expresses profound amazement 
that the democrats had not found it out before. And so, under pre- 
tense of purifying the party, they join in oneacclaim tocry him down 
forever,—anything to get rid of him. The democratic party has some 
sense; it washes its dirty linen at home. If one of its prominent 
members be assailed, a halt is called, and a patient investigation de- 
manded, And all our republican editors, acting, apparently, upon 
the theory, that all the rascals are in the republican party, and all 
the republicans, except themselves, are prctahly rascals, take the 
part of the accused democrat, and demand a suspension of public 
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opinion until the accusation shall have been fully investigated and 
absolutely established. Thus the inculpated democrat has some chance 
of receiving at least some degree of justice. I donot complain of this. 
If our party cannot be just to its own members, I am glad its editors 
and politicians can be just to those who do not belong to it. 

The Great Master commanded his apostles to be wise as serpents 
and harmless as doves. The republican ty observes the latter, and 
rejects the former, clause of this precept; and while we are playing 
the part of the dove, the serpent is rapidly gliding toward the White 
House. 

There is another suggestion. Impeachment, under our Constitu- 
tion, is not designed to punish specilic violations of statute law, but 
rather to protect the public against general maladministration in 
high public offices. And, therefore, when an officer is impeached, it 
is submitted that he should not be convicted and removed from office, 
degraded and disgraced, for a single transaction, provided the gen- 
eral tenor of his inistration is commendable. ere is a passage 
in one of the arguments of Erskine so ap ri ars to my purpose that 
I willsend it to the Secretary toberead. In thetrialof John Stockdale, 
for libel; the attorney-general pee before the jury a volume of 
several hundred pages, from which he read to the jury marked pas- 
sages hereand there—sometimes with intervals of forty or fifty pagoa 
and asked the jury upon those passages to convict the writer of the 
book of libel. Mr. Erskine claimed that the whole volume should go 
to the jury, and that they should determine from the whole volume, 
and not from a few p. es here and there, whether the book was 
written with good or bad intent. He said: 

One word tlemen, and I have d E human tribunal bt to 
take care to adit ter Justico, as we iok hereafter to have justice administered 
to ourselves. Upon the principle on which the attorney-general prays sentence 
upon my client—God have mercy upon us! of standing before him in 
judgment with the hopes and consolations of Christians, we must call upon the 
mountains to cover us; for which of us can present, for omniscient examination, a 
pure, u tted, and fanltless course? But I humbly expect that the benevolent 
Author of our being will judge us as I have been poin aon for your example. 
Holding > the great volume of our lives in His hands, anil regarding the general 
scope of them: if He discovers benevolence, charity and good-will i 
in the heart, where He alone can look; if He finds that our conduct, though often 
forced out of the path by our infirmities, has been in well directed, His 
all-searching eye will assuredly never pursue ns into those little corners of our 
lives, mach less will his —_— select them for punishment, without the general 
context of our existence, by which faults may be sometimes found to have 
out of virtues, and very many of our heaviest ofenses to have been grafted by human 
imperfection upon the best and kindest of our affections. No, gentlemen, believe 
md, this is not the course of divine justice, or there is no truth in the gospels of 
Heaven. If the general tenor of a man's conduct be such as I have represented 
it, ho may walk through the shadow of death, with all his faults about him, with 
as much cheerfulness as in the common paths of life; because he knows, that in- 
stead of astern accuser to expose before the Author of his nature those frail pas- 
sages, which, like the scored matter in the book before yon, chequers the volume of 
the brightest and best-spent life, His mercy will obscure them the eye of his 
purity, and our tance blot them out forever. 

All this would, I admit, be perfectly foreign, and irrevelant, if you were sitting 
here in a case of property between man man, where a strict rule of law must 
operate, or there would be an end of civil life and society. 

Senators, there never was a case where this eloquent language was 
more applicable. It is conceded that the object of impeachment is 
not punishment, but protection to the public. Can you, as Christian 
gentlemen, say that the public safety requires that, for a single trans- 
gression, even if you find it clearly proved, which I shall attempt to 
show is not the case,—can you, for the blot of a single day, in a long 
and otherwise spotless life, fullof gallant action, and upright admin- 
istration in high offices and public trusts, brand this man as infamous 
before the world? 

Take the case of General Jackson at New Orleans. Suppose him 
to be impeached and on trial to-day for the arbitrary arrest of a Fed- 
eral judge; and sup that able lawyers had demonstrated to your 
entire satisfaction that the arrest of the ge eA an illegal act ;— 
would you shut your eyes to the fact that this illegal act was only 
one step in a brilliant military campaign which saved New Orleans 
from the devastation of the foe, and shed immortal luster upon the 
American name and nation ?—And would you select this single act, 
and base upon it a general condemnation, to render infamous a name 
otherwise most illustrious? 

And yet, I submit, that the principle which would justify the con- 
vietion of General Belknap in this case, for a single transaction in an 
otherwise blameless administration of the War Department fo seven 
long years, would justify the conviction of Jackson in the case su 
posed. Such a rule of judgment is in opposition to every principle 
and sentiment of Christian charity; it is consistent. only with the 
bigotry, the intolerance, and the cruelty, which the religion of Christ 
was intended to abolish. 

But, Senators, if I have pressed the argument too far upon this 
point, may I not fall back within recognized legal lines, and still in- 
sist that, in a case like this, where it must be admitted there is no 
direct proof of guilt, the circumstances relied upon to raise an infer- 
ence of guilt should be critically scanned, and the whole case re- 
jected unless there is a moral certainty of guilt? 

Now what is the theory of this prosecution? That it is a case of 
bribery ; that Belknap accepted a bribe from Marsh. 

The honorable manager, Mr. LYNDE, has referred us to section 1781 
of the Revised Statutes, which, omitting immaterial words, provides 
as follows: a 

Any officer who, directly or indirectly, receives or agrees to receive any money 
a for giving an office or place to any person whatever, shall be guilty of a mis- 

emeanor. 


1 75 the section in regard to bribery of officers, which is section 
Every officer of the United States * * * who asks, accepts, or receives any 

money * * * with intent to have his decision or action on any question, matter, 

cause, or proceeding which may, at any time, be pending, or which may by law be 

brought before him in his official capacity, influenced thereby, 

shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor. 

These sections are in pari materie, and must be construed together, 
They define and punish the crime of bribery. Greenleaf, abridging 
the English authorities, defines bribery of an officer to be receiving an 
undue reward, in order to influence his behavior in office, and incline 
him to act contrary to the known rules of honesty and integrity. 
And he cites 3 Coke’s Institutes, 145; 4 Blackstone’s Commentaries, 
139; 1 Russell on Crimes, 154; and Hawkins’s Pleas of the Crown, 67. 

The langnage of section 1781 Revised Statutes, “ Any officer who 
directly or indirectly receives or agrees to receive any money, &c., 
for giving an office,” &c., evidently contemplates what section 5501 
more clearly expresses, namely, that the money shall be given or 
promised before, or simultaneously with, the giving of the office. 

The statutes against usury provide that any person who shall take 
or receive, for the loan of money, more than a certain per cent., shall 
forfeit, Ke. If I borrow of my neighbor 810,000, at a legal rate 
of interest, and page: ried pay him principal and interest; and 
after the transaction of loan is completely closed, I say to him that 
by the investment of the money borrowed I made $10,000, and offer 
to give him, and he receives, one-half of the profits made by me, it 
would not be pretended that such gift and receipt constituted a viola- 
tion of the statute against usury. The two sections read together, 
and in view of the definition of bribery at common law, can only be 
considered as providing for the case where money is received by the 
officer, with the intent that his official conduct shall be influenced 
thereby. And to this end, of course, the payment or promise of pay- 
ment must be made before official action is taken. 

Again, bribery may involve the person who gives the money and 
the officer who receives it; or it may involve the person who gives it 
and not the officer who receives it; or it may involve the officer who 
receives it and not the person who gives it, and this point I wish to 
present distinctly, because the manager the other day maintained ex- 
actly the opposite theory. Mr. JENKS yesterday maintained that 
whether Mr. Belknap was guilty of 1 or not depended 
upon the intent and purpose with which Marsh had given him the 
money. That is not the lam. We have two statutes, sections £450 and 
5451, punishing the giver, and sections 5500 and 5501, punishing the 
receiver, of a bribe. The statute against giving a bribe provides 
that if any person shall give money with intent to influence the officer, 
Ko. The intent here mentioned is of course the intent of the giver—he 
may be indicted, without charging that the officer who received it re- 
ceived it with any guilty intent. His crime is complete when he has 
given the money, with his own intent that that money should influ- 
ence the action of the officer. So when an officer is indicted it need 
not be charged in the indictment that the giver intended thereby to 
influence the officer’s conduct. Itmust be charged in the language of 
the statute that the officer received it with the intent to have hismind 
thereby influenced; for that is the language of the statute. 

This I deem an important distinction; and one great error of the 
argument of the manager yesterday resulted from his ignoring this 
distinction. The mere giving of money by Marsh to Belknap was en- 
tirely innocent. But if Marsh gave it for the purpose of influenein 
Belknap's official conduct, then Marsh is guilty of bribery. But Bel- 
knap is not guilty of bribery, unless he received the money with the 
parent and for the purpose of having his official conduct influenced 
thereby. 

The burden is upon the prosecution to show that Belknap, when he 
received the money, received it with the intent and for the p 
of having his official conduct influenced thereby. And this must be 
proved beyond a reasonable doubt. I need not stop here, as I should 
if addressing a jury, to show what the law means by the phrase 
“reasonable doubt.“ This phrase is merely the legal expression of 
that maxim of Christian charity inenleated in the gospels. If, un- 
der all the circumstances, it is as probable that the respondent is in- 
nocent, as that he is guilty, charity requires you to find him innocent. 
So the law says this charitable presumption, the impulse of the heart 
to think well of all men, must be pent overcome by proof before 
there can be conviction: and this is all the phrase means. The pros- 
ecution must establish beyond reasonable doubt that Belknap not 
only received the money directly or indirectly; but that he received 
it with the intent of having his official conduct influenced thereby. 

For the purpose of bringing this point still more distinctly, if pos- 
sible, before your minds, let ine read the statute again: 


Every officer * * + who asks, accepts or receives any money * * * with 
3 have his decision or action on any question, matter, cause, KO., influenced 
thereby is guilty of a misdemeanor, &c. (Revised Statutes, section 5501, page 1072.) 


I need not stop, addressing a body of lawyers, to show that where 


the statute makes the intent an integral and essential part of the 


offense that the intent must be established as plainly and clearly as 
the act itself. You must not only find the receipt of the money, but 
you must be able to say that yon believe that when Belknap received 
it he received it with the intent that his official conduct should be 
influenced thereby. I submit to every lawyer that upon this s“atute 
no indictment could stand a minute that did uot change such intent. 
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And although eqnalstrictness of pleading be not required in impeach- 
ment cases, the statement of every essential clement of the offense is 
necessary, and not only.must it be stated, but it must be proved. You 
inust be able to say that you believe this man received this money, 
aud not only that but that when he received it, he did so, meaning 
and intending that in consideration of the money, he would act ofii- 
cially otherwise than he would, had he not received the money. Ido 
not believe there is a Senator in this Chamber who believes that 
Belknap’s official action was influenced, or that he intended it should 
be, by this money. 

It may be said this is holding very strictly to the statute. ‘That is 
my duty, and itis your duty. All penal enactments are to be strictly 
construed. 

The Senate of the United States, in the exercise of this which Black- 
stone declares is an “awful jurisdiction,” cannot 70 shuffling and am- 
bling in editorial style through these statutes. There must be exact 
description of offenses, couched in definite, legal language, or there 
is no charge to stand in a judicial tribunal. And it is as necessary 
that the articles should charge, and the evidence show, that Belknap 
received the money with the intent mentioned in the statute, as that he 
received the money at all. If Belknap received the money with this 
intent, he is guilty of bribery. But, if he received the money without 
this intent, fe is not guilty of bribery. And in determining with 
what intent Belknap received the money, it is wholly immaterial 
what was the intention of Marsh in giving it. 

Now, Senators, let me remind you how important is this distinction 
to all public men. I invoke it not for Belknap’s sake only, but for 
the sake of justice, and for the sake of every man holding high civil 
office, 

We all know how differently different classes of men are affected 
by the influence of money. Some men will commit murder for five 
dollars; some fora thousand dollars; and some not at all. Some men 
would think a box of cigars would influence a Senator, and might 

resent it in that expectation. On their part it would be bribery. 
But the Senator might accept the present because he would think it 
mere coxcombry of Honesty to decline it. But he would never think 
of being influenced in the discharge of his official duty by any such 

resent. In other words, he would not accept it with the intent to 
kaa it influence his official action. 

Take another. subject, which has been somewhat discussed, that of 
railroad passes to public men. There is no reason to suppose that 
railroad companies send passes to legislators out of mere compassion 
for their scant salary. If such were their motive, they would send 
them to all poor men; and would not discontinue them when the leg- 
islator failed of re-election. Gas companies, existing subject to legisla- 
tive control and supervision, and constantly complained of by the 
people to the Legislature, do not illuminate the houses of legislators 
gratuitously from mere love of illumination; if so, they would light 
10 every shanty within their reach; and gas-meters would be super- 

nous, 

These corporations doubtless expect favors to result from their 
ostentatious accommodations, But do the public men who receive 
gas bills receipted, annual railroad- horse-railroad slips to be 
punched by the conductor, and dead-head stamps from telegraph com- 
panies, receive the same with intent to have their official action in- 
fluenced thereby? 

You all remember the grave joke perpetrated by Nicholas Hill in 
the court of appeals of New York, who said, in the argument of a cause 
against a railroad company before that court, that if the corrupting 
power of such corporations was allowed to go on for a few years, it 
might chance that an advocate would be compelled to argue a cause 
against a railroad company, before a court, every member of which 
might have the company’s pass in his pocket. 

There was published in the New York Tribuge some time ago an 
extract from a telegraph company’s report to its stockholders; au 
extract from which was as follows: 

The franks issued to Government officials, constitute nearly a third of the total 
complimentary business. The wiresof the Company extend into thirty-seven 
States and nine Territories, within the limits of the United States and into four of 
the British provinces In all of them our property is more or less subject to the 
action of the national, State, and municipal anthorities; and the pon et use of 
complimentary franks among them, the means of saving to the company 
many times the money value of the free service performed. 

This is a plain confession that dead head stamps are issued in ex- 
ee of official favors, and a declaration that the expectation has 

n realized. But who will say that the public men who have been 
the recipients of such courtesy, received the stamps with the intent to 
have their official conduct influenced thereby? 

And Linvoke at your hands for General Belknap the distinction 
which these instances mark between the intention of the giver and the 
intention of the receiver of such courtesies. If the giver intended by 
the gift of stamps to influence the conduct of a Senator, he committed 
bribery. But if the Senator who received the stamps did so without 
intending to be thereby influenced in his official action, he was not 
guilty of bribery. 

And I defy the honorable manager who is to close this case to con- 
vict General Belknap upon the intentionof Mr. Marsh. Before the re- 
spondent can be convicted you must find that he received the money 
with intent to be thereby corrupted, and have his official conduct in- 
fluenced and corrupted. If you can find such intent from the testi- 
mony, this man can be convicted, and without that he cannot be con- 


victed. He may be slaughtered and sacrificed; but he cannot be 
judicially convicted, There is not alawyerin the Senate who, sitting 
upon the bench and charging a jury, would not charge that the law 
is in substance as I have stated it; that before they could find Bel- 
knap guilty they must find that he received the money with intent to 
be thereby influenced in the performance of his official duty. I have 
dwelt upon this point and repeated it so often, because it is a vital 
point in this case. 

Before proceeding to an examination, necessarily brief, of the evi- 
dence in this case, let me state what I understand to be the philoso- 
phy of a trial by one’s peers, There is no phrase in the ps cae tongue 
more cherished by Englishmen than that every man shall be tried by 
his peers. Thousands of Englishmen who have not the slightest idea 
of the meaning of this phrase, would draw their swords and imperil 
their lives against anybody who should question it. It is an out- 
growth of the proverb, “One half of the world does not know how the 
other half lives.”—Give me the power at present ce by United 
States marshals to pack juries—a power unlimited—and I would pack 
a jury in any State of this Union, who would convict a person charged 
with vng D such extravagance as to corrupt the public morals, on 
proof that he expended $3,000 a year. Iwonld take care to select men 
who never received or expended over $500 a year—men who never 
saw a steamboat or a railroad—men who never left the patch of ground 
they cultivate except on horseback—nien who never visited a city, 
and know nothing of the expenses of living out of their own class an 
circle. I could pack a jury in this way who would find any man 
guilty of wasteful prodigality, whose expenses amounted to $3,000 a 
year, Hence the importance of being tried by one’s peers; by those 
whose habits of life, whose theories, sentiments, and associations, 
accord with your own. Madison, in the Federalist, justified the se- 
lection of the Senate to try impeachments, upon the ground that im- 
peachments would lie only for the offenses of public men; and Sen- 
ators being public men wonld be the best judges of such cases. 

A man’s reputation is fixed by the opinion of his own class. When 
a lawyer loses his standing with the members of the bar, he is lost, 
no matter what farmers may think of him. As long as he maintains 
his standing with his own class he is safe, no matter what somebody 
else may think of him. This is trae of all ranks of human life. Every 
class can judge of the circumstances and criticise correctly the con- 
duct of one of its nomber. But whoever goes out of his own class, 
either above or below it, is incapable of judging correctly under the 
new and strange circumstances which surround him. 

Senators, I rejoice that my client is on trial before his peers; before 
men versed in public affairs; familiar with the circumstances which 
surround public men; acquainted with their modes of proceeding, 
their manner of living, and all that should enter into correct judg- 
ment in this case. And, as such, I appeal to you to say, whether from 
all the circumstances given in evidence, and in the face of direct evidence 
to the contrary, you can say that you really in your hearts believe 
that Belknap’s conduct was at all influenced, or that he ever intended 
that it should be, by the money given by Marsh. 

Coming now to consider the evidence against the respondent, let it 
always be borne in mind that there is, not only no direct evidence to 
establish the offense charged; but that the direct evidence of Marsh 
and Evans, the only competent witnesses who have absolute knowl- 
edge upon the subject, is exactly the other way. 

farsh, the on E witness for the prosecution, without whose tes- 
timony not one of the managers would pretend there was the slight- 
est case made, was examined by them in a manner which betrayed 
the weakness of their cause. If there was any corruption in the 
transaction, he knew it, and could testify to it. But the mauagers 
did not, durst not lead him toward the body of the crime; did not 
put a question to bring out his testimony upon the main point of the 
case. They confined him carefully and strictly to the proof of send- 
ing money, and other detached circumstances; and discreetly avoided 
asking him any question to establish a guilty intent. They knew they 
would destroy their case, if they did so; they knew Marsh would tes- 
tify to a state of facts that would acquit Belknap. When we urged 
them to push their witness away from shore, and direct him to the 
vital points of the case, they replied that they knew their side of the 
case better than we did. Not a bit of it. We knew they had no case; 
and that is all they knew. They knew their best policy was to get 
as little of the truth before the Senate as possible; and they were 
uite successful, so far as their examination of Marsh was concerned. 
d they submitted their ease, without a word of direct evidence as to 
whether Belknap did, or did not, receive the money sent, with the 
intention mentioned in the statute. But the managers resorted to 
proof of disconnected cirenuinstances, from which they hoped the Sen- 
ate might infer the essential fact,—guilty intent. 

They say Belknap did not appoint Evans upon his own application, 
although he was well recommended; but did subsequently appoint 
him, at the request of Marsh. 

To this we reply: First, Evans had no lien on the office or claim to 
the appointment. The act of Congress authorizing the Secretary of 
War to appoint t-traders, did not require him to sopping those 
already engaged in the business, though well recommended. Belknap 
was therefore under no legal obligation to appoint Evans; and his 
refusal to do so was only the exercise of a discretion vested in hiin by 
law: and therefore not a subject of complaint, much less of indict. 
ment or impeachment. And again, the application of Evans stated 
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that he contemplated a copartnership ith one Durfee, who was al- 
ready interested in three or four other aderships. And this the Sec- 
retary thought a sufficient reason for not appointing Evans and so 
establishing Durfee in another tradership. 

Again, the managers say, the reservation was enlarged, and thus 
Evans was benefited. And this, they say, is a suspicious circumstance. 
Another, they say, was that Evans was the only trader allowed to 
Pea 70 at Fort Sill; and this secured him a monopoly of the trade 

ere. 

And again, certain orders were made by the Secretary of War in 
oy to the sale of liquor at Fort Sill, which were beneficial to 

vans. 

I concede that if these favors had been ted to Evans, and not 
to other traders, and had not been fully explained by evidence on the 
part of the defense, they would have been slight, yet very slight, evi- 
dence that some special relations existed between Belkna and Evans 
er Marsh. But all these cirenmstances have been so fully explained 
that they are swept out of the case, and have no value whatever, as 
evidence. 

Now as to the enlargement of the reservation. We have given in 
evidence the records of the Department, which show that the recom- 
mendation for this came through the regular military channels. Gen- 
eral Pope, the commander of that de ent, recommended such 
enlargement in a communication to the Adjutant-General; who, in 
laying the matter before the Secretary of War, suggested that the 
Interior Department ought to be consulted, because the enlargement 
might affect the rights of certain Indian tribes. Thereupon the matter 
was referred to the Secretary of the Interior, who referred it to the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs. The Commissioner examined the mat- 
ter, and reported to the Secretary of the Interior that there was no 
objection to such by eg, bars The Secretary of the Interior commu- 
nicated this report to the Secretary of War; who thereupon approved 
the recommendation of General Pope, and referred the matter to the 
President, with whom the power of ultimate decision resided. And 
the President ordered the enlargement to be made. All the records 
and correspondence upon this subject we have pres in evidence, and 
they are a part of this record; and conclusively show that the Sec- 
retary of War treated the matter in the regular routine of business; 
and is no more responsible for the enlargement of the reservation 
than any of the officials who acted upon the subject, And there is 
not a word of proof, nor a pretense from any quarter, that the en- 
largement of the reservation was improvidently or unwisely ordered. 

Now as to the liquor business.— The correspondence and records are 
all before you, an k for themselves. Every order made by the 
Secretary was in words made subject to the spree or disapproval of 
the commandant of the post; who was, as the Secretary was not, ac- 
quainted with the circumstances and the propriety of granting the 
license applied for. And Evans himself testifies that these are the 
only matters which he ever made the subject of request to the Sec- 
retary of War. Evans testifies, also, that he never received any in- 
dulgence, protection, or favor, not granted to post-traders every- 
where; and that he never suspected, until recently, that Belknap 
had received, or was receiving, a cent from Marsh. 

In regard to Evans being the only trader at Fort Sill, it is estab- 
lished ty evidence of Evans, and of Crosby, chief clerk of the War 
Department, that this was the universal rule, and that there are 
to-day but two posts in the United States—and both these in the 
State of Texas—where more than one post-trader is allowed; and, in 
those sage agg Ba exceptional reasons. 

A great deal has been said by the press about Belknap’s confession, 
The ple believe that when he went before the committee, and 
heard Marsh’s testimony read, he broke down completely, confessed 
guilt, tendered his resignation, and left the War Department, wring- 
ing his hands, and crying like a child. Now of all this not one word 
is true; but truth is not essential to a sensational newspaper writer. 
The most stolid correspondent can state facts and tell the truth. But 
your brilliant correspondent must exercise the creative faculty. Out 
of the commonest occurrences of the day it is his role to produce nar- 
ratives full of tragedy and pathos, of the wonderful, the romantic, 
and sometimes, when in the vein, of the comic. Generally he seems 
to Biche the tragic vein. And all this trash finds plenty of readers 
and believers. The managers, recollecting, no doubt, the effect pro- 
duced tes op the public mind by this newspaper extravagance and 
falsehood, and hoping, perhaps, that it had some lodgment in this 
Chamber, made a formal offer of the testimony of Marsh before the 
investigating committeo;—testimony not given in Belknap’s presence, 
and upon which the witness had not been subjected to cross-exami- 
nation. 

It is a well-settled rule of law that what a witness has testified to 
before another tribunal, or upon a former occasion, is only admissi- 
ble as secondary evidence, where the witness is dead or beyond the 
jurisdiction of the court. Marsh had been examined in this case, and 
was in fact inthe Chamber, when the managers offered in evidence 
his testimony before the investigating committee of the House. 
Against our objection the Senate admitted this ex parte testimony ; 
the managers deat that they wished to read the evidence for 
the purpose of showing what Belknap said when it was read to him. 
Very well ;—what did Belknap say ?—He said, “Some things there are 
true, some are false, and some I know nothing about.”—Simply this, 
and nothing more. And this is the sole foundation upon which the 


press has reared its remarkable structure as to confessions of guilt, 
Co., Ko. He did not say what parts of it were true, what parts false, 
or what parts he knew nothing about. Is not‘that a remarkable basis 
upon “ep to ask a man’s conviction? Such strategy is beneath 
contempt. 

Having disposed of all the small circumstances which only by the 
utmost extravagance can be claimed to be probative facts, let me re- 
fer to some lesser things which might affect a suspicions mind. 

November 2, 1871, complaints having been made that an unauthor- 
ized amount of liquors had been brought upon the reservation, the 
Secretary of War addressed a letter to Evans, informing him of the 
charge and inquiring as to the fact. Afterward on the 8th of No- 
vember, the Secretary wrote to the Solicitor of the Treasury, in an- 
swer to an inquiry upon the subject, that Evans denied the truth of 
the charge, and that no complaint had ever been made against him 
by the military authorities at Fort Sill. 

Now say the managern, it is impossible that the Secretary could 
have received from Evans, prior to November 8, an answer to the 
Secretary’s letter of November 2. Therefore the Secretary was vol- 
unteering a defense for Evans, But Mr. Evans swears that he was in 
the East, and received a telegram from his agent at the reservation, 
and came to Washington and saw the Secretary upon the subject, 
before receiving the Secretary’s letter of November 2, And the let- 
ter of Grierson, commandant of the post, (RECORD, page 147,) fully 
exonerated Evans, and stated that he had acted under military au- 
thority. And thus this momentous circumstance is en Sa of. 

The managers suffered another scare from an equally trivial cir- 
cumstance. Marsh wrote to General Belknap, asking that the a 
pointment which the Secretary had 3 him should be 0 
out in the name of Evans, and sent to him, Marsh, at New York. 
Evans’s formal application and recommendations were in the files of 
the ap sp hey and Mr, Crosby, who had charge of the correspond- 
ence of the Secretary at that time, placed Marsh’s letter in the file 
of the Secretary’s personal correspondence. This he did without any 
direction from General Belknap; and Crosby testifies before you that 
this disposition of the letter was in due and regular course of business 
inthe Department. After the Secretary resigned, this file of personal 
letters and all his individual papers were sent to his residence. The 
managers thought, from not finding this letter on the oficial file, there 
must be something wrong about it. They therefore gave us notice 
to produce it; we did produce it, and it turns out to be as innocent a 
letter as ever passed through the mail. Besides, the substance of the 
letter appeared upon the register relating to post-traderships in the 
Adjutant-General’s Office; and had been communicated to Congress 
by the Secretary himself weeks before these troubles commenced, at 
the request of Mr. CLYMER’s committee. 

In the first place, there was nothing in the letter to be concealed ; 
in the ee pinon nothing in it had been concealed, but its substance 
was of record in the Department and had been communicated to the 
House of Representatives. And on their notice we produced it to go 
in evidence. g 

Mr. HOWE. Mr. President, I should like to call the attention of 
the counsel to a point which I understood to have been made yester- 
day by the manager summing up for the prosecution: that the ap- 
pointment of Mr, Marsh could not have been induced by the courtesies 
shown by him to the wife of the Secretary during her sickness, be- 
cause she was not sick in fact until after the appointment was prom- 


ised. 

Mr. CARPENTER. There is a discrepancy in the testimony of 
Marsh which the managers, with singular ingenuity and injustice, 
attempt to turn against us. Marsh is their witness, not ours; and we 
have no interest in clearing his testimony of discrepancies, contra- 
dictions, or doubts. And in remarking upon this subject I am merely 
doing what 8 has a right to expect from an honest enemy. 
Marsh had testified that the subject of this tradership was first men- 
tioned to him by Mrs. Belknap, during her illness at his house in New 
York, which was in September, 1870. In this he was certainly in 
error; because the records of the Department show a letter from 
Marsh, dated August 16, 1870, as follows: 


No. 51 Weer THIRTY-FIFTH STREET 
Tuesday, 


n 16th August, 1870. 
Genl. W. W. BELKNAP. 

My DEAR Sir: You will remember my application to you in Washington a few 
days since for an Indian tradership. Fol fs — your su tion I wrote to a friend 
in Kansas, and yesterday receivedareply. My friend advises me to apply for 
Fort Sill and Cam Supp . He says also that he is informed that the latter post 
is to be abandoned, an e supplies concentrated at Fort Sill, but that you will 
know the facts in regard to this rumor. If true, it will be only worth while to appl 
for the fort. This post was not mentioned ig yon oa wong Al already praca, 
and I venture to hope has not been, 

I write to you at once, s0 that in case it is yet free my appli may be filed. 

I shall send to Ohio immediately for the recommendations of Senator SHERMAN 
and Representative Stevenson, which I can secure without trouble, and as soon as 
received will send a formal application. 

e TEET GRO sacha a ible, 4 

y , your ent servan! 
8 C. P. MARSH. 

P. S.—If these posts have been promised I shall be much obliged if you will inform 
me at your earliest convenience. 


This letter shows that Marsh was in error when he testified, and also 
shows that the manager was in error the other day, when he de- 
clared that it was shown by this letter that the Secretary had prom- 
ised the appointment to Marsh before the date of the letter. The letter 
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shows exactly the reverse, namely, that Marsh had not thought of Fort 
Sill at the time of his prior interview with the Secretary; and that 
the object of the letter was to ascertain whether that appointment 
had been promised at the date of the letter. 

The truth is this. Marsh had applied for the tradership, but it cer- 
tainly had not been promised to him before Mrs. Belknap’s illness at 
his house. Prior to that it remained on file like a thousand other ap- 
3 for appointment; and might never have been acted upon 

t was, undoubtedly, the friendly feeling of Mrs. Belknap, inspired by 
the kindness shown to her at Marsh’s house, that secured the promise 
of Marsh’s appointment; and Marsh so regarded it. It is therefore not 
remarkable that Marsh should bave forgotten, after the lapse of six 
years, the first application for the appointment which uced no 
result. He knew that he owed the place to the grateful feeling and 
effective intercession of Mrs. Belknap. So the substance of Marsh’s 
testimony is true. 

Another remark has been made upon this letter. It is indorsed in 
the Secretary’s handwriting, “Received August 16; file official.” 
This indicates that this letter was in the hands of the Secretary on 
that day. The chief clerk of the Department testifies that, accord- 
ing to the best judgment he can form from the fact that no letters 
were signed by the Secretary in the Department, from the 12th of 
Angust to the 2d of September, and his mail was forwarded to him at 
different points during that period, the Secretary must have been ab- 
sent from Washington all that time. He has no recollection upon the 
subject apart from these circumstances. The Secretary was at that 
time making his tour of inspection of forts and arsenals; and he may 
have run into Washington unexpectedly, and have been in his office 
a few hours on the 16th of 3 Or the letter may have been 
handed to him in New York on that day, indorsed as stated, and sent 
to the Department by mail. At all events, it is in evidence and not 
disputed, that Marsh’s letter of August 16, and Evans’s application 
of August 18 reached the Adjutant-General’s Office September 23, 
1870, and have been there ever since; and Evans’s appointment was 
not made until October 10, 1870. What there is in all this, material 
to this case, I am unable to see. 

The managers have pretended that Marsh was really appointed on 
the 16th of August. It is surprising that a man could be member of 
Congress long enongh to be one of these managers, and yet utterly 
ignoro the distinction between an application for an office and an ap- 
goara toit. If no such distinction existed, many a clever fellow 

know would be happy before midnight. 

This disposes of all the circumstances relied upon as probative 
facts, and everything which the managers regard as suspicions. And 
I assert with the utmost confidence, that up to this point nothing has 
been shown which any sane judge or jury would regard as tending, in 
even the slightest degree, to establish the guilt of the respondent, or 
cast the slightest a upon his integrity. 

And now, leaving the twilight of circumstantial evidence, the field 
of speculation and conjecture, let us consider for a few moments that 
pers of the case to which the direct and positive proof applies. And 

et it be borne in mind that the only persons who had actual knowl- 
edge of this transaction were General Belknap, his former wife, Mrs. 
Bower, his present wife, Marsh, and Evans. They alone could give 
positive testimony. The former Mrs. Belknap is in the grave; the 
then Mrs. Bower is the present Mrs. Belknap, and she and General 
Belknap are incompetent witnesses. So that to-day the only com 
tent witnesses, possessing actual knowledge, and capable of giving 
direct evidence, are Marsh and Evans; and by the testimony of these 
two witnesses this case must be determined, they alone can 
swear whether or not the respondent received this money with the in- 
tent necessary to make the transaction criminal. 

I shall now refer to their testimony, in a way to give an account, 
in the order of time, of the appointment of Evans and all subsequent 
material facts. 

Evans testifies that he was introduced to the Secretary at Keokuk, 
Iowa, but had no conversation with him upon this subject. That. 
subsequently, he called upon the Secretary in Washington, and had 
a conversation with him upon the subject of this appointment; and 
that the Secretary informed him that the appointment had been given 
or promised—the witness is uncertain which—to a friend of the Sec- 
3 ; and in the same conversation he learned that friend was 

ars 

The theory of the managers is that the Secretary and Marsh com- 
bined to compel Evans to pay the sums of money which Evans act- 
ually did pay to Marsh, and that such payment should be divided be- 
tween the Secretary and Marsh. Let us see whether this theory is 
appre by the evidence. 

this theory were true, we should expect to find the Secretary 
urging Evans to make an arrangement with Marsh to that effect. 
Now what is the testimony? 

Evans testifies—not that the Secretary opened the subject to him— 
but that he opened it to the Secretary, informing him of his inest- 
ments there and the losses he must sustain unless Marsh would bu 
his stock. To repeated questions by me, whether the Secretary AA 
or urged, or advised him to go and see Marsh, he said, distinctly, he 
did not; but that, in reply to his inquiry whether the Secretary did 
not think he could form a partnership with Marsh, the Secretary said 
he did not know whether Marsh intended to run the post himself or 
not; that Marsh would soon be in town, and the witness could see 
him on the subject. 


Mr. Marsh swears that he came to Washington at the time he was 
expected, and saw the Secretary of War; that the Secretary had 
just seen Evans; and now what does the Secretary say to Marsh? I 
read from the RECORD, page 164, the testimony of Marsh the chief 
prosecuting witness : 

He— 


Belknap— 


said he would appoint me to this place, post-trader at Fort Sill, I think, and he then 
told me that I had better go and see Mr. Evans; that he was in the city and an a 
plicant for re-appointment; and that if I was to run the post myself I think he said I 
ought to make an arrangement with him to buy ont his stock of goods and his build- 
ings, because it would not be fair to turn him ont of his position without buying 
out his stock and buildings; it would ruin him, or something of that kind, and he 
would not consent to it. 


Here is the Shylock who in an hour has sunk from the highest es- 
tate to the deepest infamy, who has formed the determination to take 
bribes, plunder the soldiers and commit every kind of iniquity ; deal- 
ing with his co-conspirator, and telling him that he will not appoint 
him to that place unless he buys out the stock and bnildings of Evans. 
Look at it. How does this square with the theory that Mr. Evans 
was to be plundered for the joint benefit of the respondent and Marsh? 
Their theory is that Marsh who did not wish to go there was to be 
appointed, and then they were to compel Evans to pay a large sum 
for the place. This testimony given by Marsh, the chief witness of 
the prosecution, utterly controverts and destroys their theory. Marsh 
says the respondent told him that he would not appoint him, unless 
he would deal justly with Evans, and make a purchase of the stock 
and buildings which belonged to Evans; that it would not be fair to 
do otherwise; that it would ruin Evans; and he would not cousent 
to it. 

Senators, I ask you whether that was like the hardened wretch they 
would have you believe the respondent, in the twinkling of an cyo, 
had become; or like a gentleman, the head of a Department, a man 
holding a high position and conscious of the responsibilities belong- 
ing toit? That is the testimony of the two men, and the only two 
men, who know anything abont it; Evanssaying that the respondent 
manifested sympathy for him under the circumstances. 

Senators, let me pause here, and claim for my client the benefit of 
trial by his peers. Has no Senator in this Chamber said to a friend 
who has applied to him for recommendation to office, “ I am sorry you 
did not come earlier; I have already made arecommendation for that 

lace, and cannot recall it; but if I had known all the facts I would 
vo done otherwise!“ 

The Secretary had promised the appointment to Marsh. But when 
he came to learn the situation of Evans, he resolved that Marsh 
should do full justice to him or he would not appoint Marsh. 

You all know how frequently such things occur with public men. 

I appeal to you, Senators, to say whether this testimony supports 
the theory of the prosecution. Does it not completely overthrow it; 
and show the Secretary to haveacted justly, between Marsh and Evans. 
The Secretary interferes, not to help Marsh plunder and ruin Evans, 
but insists that Marsh shall do justice to Evans; or otherwise he 
shall not have the appointment. It is impossible so to pervert facts, 
even to the most prejudiced mind, as to make this part of the trans- 
action appear otherwise than just, kind and honorable on the part 
of the Secretary. He had indeed promised the appointment to Marsh, 
but he was nevertheless determined to compel Marsh to deal justly 
with Evans; and if he would not, to withhold the appointment. 
Was this the course of a man interested in practicing extortions upon 
Evans? Every candid mind must declare the reverse. 

Neither Marsh nor Evans had a second interview with the Secretary 
before the appointment of Evans. Let me repeat, Evans’s auxiety 
as expressed to the Secretary was for a partnership with Marsh. And 
the letter written from Marsh, asking the appointment to be made in 
the name of Evans, was calculated to lead the Secretary to believe 
that such arrangement had been made. The letter was as follows: 


No. 51 West THIRTY-FIFTH STREET, 
New York City, October 8, 1870. 
Dran Sm: I have to ask that the appointment which you have given to me as 


post-trader at Fort Sill, Indian Territory, be made in the name of John S. Evans, 
as it will be more convenient for me to have him manage the b at present. 
Iam, my dear sir, your very obedient servant, OF 1 


city 8.— Please send the appointment to me, 51 West Thirty. fifth street, New York 


Well, the appointment is made in the name of Evans. 

Evans has testified most positively that he never paid the Secre- 
tary, directly or indirectly, a cent for his appointment. That the 
contract he made with Marsh he understood to be a business transac- 
tion between himself and Marsh; and that he did not understand, 
when he entered into the contract, that the Secretary had or was to 
have the slightest interest in it. 

This positive, uncontradicted, and unquestioned testimony of Evans 
reduces the case to this single naeting Was there such arrangement, 
understanding, and agreement Setween the Secretary and Marsh?— 
And let me repeat, Marsh is the chief witness of the prosecution, 
without whose testimony there is no case; and reminding you of the 
legal maxim in relation to witnesses, canonized by ages of judicial 
experience, Falsus in uno falsus in omnibus, let me turn to the RECORD 
and read you the questions I put to Mr. Marsh and the answers he 
gave: 
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“Question. Was there any agreement on your part to pay Mr. Bel- 
knap any money in consideration that he would appoint you post- 
trader at Fort Sill? 

“Answer. There was not. 

„. (By Mr. CARPENTER.) At any time? 

“A, At any time. 

“Q. Was there ever any agreement between you and Mr. Belknap 
that you should pay him any pecuniary consideration for or in con- 
sideration of his appointing Mr. Evans post-trader at Fort Sill? 

“A. There was not. 

“Q. Was there ever any agreement between you and Mr. Belknap 
that you would pay him any money or other valuable consideration in 
. of his continuing Mr. Evans as post-trader at Fort Sill? 

“A. Never. 

“Q. So far as yon know was not the only inducement leading to that 
appointment the kindness which you and your wife had shown to 

rs. Belknap at your house? 

“A, That certainly had a t deal to do with it, I presume. 

„. Did you make or claim to have any bill against him for any- 
thing done for Mrs. Belknap ? 

“A. No, sir. 

“Q. Your treatment of her was entirely gratuitous ? 

“A. Yes, sir. 

“Q. oo of course led to a feeling of friendship between the families? 

“A. Yes, sir. 

“Q. You say that the friendship which arose from the fact that Mrs. 
Belknap had been sick at your house, and been kindly treated, had a 

at deal to do with that appointment; was there, apart from that 
iendly feeling, any consideration moving from you to Belknap to 
procure that appointment ? 

“A. None.” 

If this testimony is true, it ends this case, If not true, it is will- 
fully and corruptly false. Marsh mast know whether there was or 
not any agreement in this behalf between the respondent and himself, 
and it is well-settled law, that if a jury believe that a witness has 
committed willful perjury, in one pas of his testimony, they are at 
liberty to disregard his testimony altogether. 

Now, Senators, let me appeal to you, upon your honor and your con- 
science, — for that is where the case must rest,—whether in a case like 
this, where every supposed criminating circumstance is fully ex- 
plained, and every ground for suspicion is entirely removed; and 
where the only direct testimony, and that, too, from the chief prose- 
cuting witness, fully and fairly and absolutely contradicts all pre- 
sumption of «criminality, can you convict this respondent? Upon 
what can a conviction rest? Every circumstance relied upon for in- 
ference of criminality, fully explained, every ground of snspicion re- 
moved, the only direct evidence in the case completely acquitting the 
respondent of any criminal intent, corrupt agreement or purpose,— 
how are you to tind him guilty? 

You are sworn to judge in this matter impartially and according 
to law. You cannot fall back = a misguided public opinion, nor 
npon the clamor of the press. No matter what the people believe, 
no matter what the press declares, what does the proof establish ?— 
For your judgment in this case you must answer,—not to editors— 
not to the excited and misled people—but to God, who is truth itself. 

‘The testimony of Marsh in this particular, which, if true, acquits 
the respondent, is completely corroborated by the testimony of Evans, 
who swears that in all the dickering and higgling between him 
and Marsh, as to the sum which Evans should pay, Marsh never once 
suggested, nor even yacht hinted, that what he was to receive 
from Evans was to be divided by him with the Secretary or any other 


on. 
Pee all know that men obtain substantial livelihood in Washing- 
ton by pretending to sell the votes of Senators with whom they never 
exchanged a word. A few years ago this case came to my knowledge. 
There was an important nomination pending before the Senate, 
and much outside interest, upon the question of confirmation; and 
a lobby-man went to one side, and engaged to procure, for $500, the 
vote of a certain Senator against confirmation ; the money not to be 
paid until the vote was given. This offer was accepted. And the 
same day he went to the other side, and promised the vote of the same 
Senator for confirmation, for $500, to be paid after the vote was given, 
This offer likewise, was accepted. Thus the lobby-man, no matter 
which way the Senator voted, had secured $500 to himself. But by 
mere accident the Senator was not in his seat when the vote was 
taken, and the lobby-man was in 7 a of losing everything. How- 
ever, upon representation to each side, that all he could do was to 
keep the Senator from voting at all, he received $250 from each side. 
hile Marsh and Evans were discussing the amount Evans should 
pay to Marsh, it is incredible, if such had been the fact, that Marsh 
should not have said to Evans, in justification of the sum demanded 
by him, that he had to divide with the Secretary. 

[Here the Senate took a recess for fifteen minutes.] 

Mr. DAWES. The counsel would oblige me if he would give me 
an explanation onone point. If I rememberaright, the testimony of 
Marsh is that ata a subsequent to the date of the letter of Au- 
gust 16, 1870, Mrs. Belknap su ted to him to make application for 
an office and that be replied in substance that he could not neglect 
his business. She thereupon suggested a tradership as a kind of office 
that he could hold and not depart from the business he was engaged 


in. This was at a time subsequent to the date of this letter applying 
for this Indian tradership ? 

Mr. CARPENTER. That is so, and I have already attempted to 
explain that although it is a mistake, it may not be perjury. That, 
m point of fact, the intercession of Mrs. Belknap was what secured 
the appointment; and that Marsh, after the lapse of six years, might 
have forgotten his prior application. Whether Marsh, in this par- 
ticular, was in error or was lying, is immaterial to us, The fact, as 
shown by other evidence, beyond question is, that the intercession of 
Mrs. Belknap procured the appointment. In further answer to this 
inquiry I refer to what I have already said upon the subject. 

Marsh, e Bn his examination by managers and counsel, 
was interrogated by Senators, as to the main point, intent. Some of 
these questions and his answers I shall read. Question by Senator 
DAWES: 

Q. State all the knowledge or information that General Belknap had which it is 
in your poner to stato as to the amount of any money sent him or the source from 
whence it came other thai what you have already stated ? 

A. ed not know anything t General Belknap's knowledge; I know noth- 
ing of eral Belknap's knowledge except the money I sent him. 

I ask special attention to this, for I am coming to another matter as to 
which it is important. He swears here positively that he knows 
nothing of General Belknap’s knowledge except that he sent him 
money. The only man oe and competent to testify, who, if there 
was any corrupt understanding, could know it, swears there was 
not, swears that he knows nothing of General Belknap’s having any 
knowledge on the subject except that he sent him money, Then: 

Mr. Mortoy. I submit the following , ef. 

9. Did General Belknap personally or through any person or by letter ever in- 
quire of you why this money was sent, and did you in any way ever assign a reason 
to him for it? 

A. Never to my best recollection. 


Here is one theory of this case. I understand how a skillful lawyer 
might turn that against the respondent. He would say “ Well, I 
never received statedly sums of money from a person without know- 
ing why he sent them, and General Belknap must have known by 
whom and why the money was sent.” But there are two sides to this 
case, and there are some considerations which I shall present to you, 
and which may make the opposite theory equally probable ; and then 
I shall submit to you, as charitable Christians, if the matter can as 
well be reconciled with innocence as with guilt. Charity should in- 
cline your minds to the theory of innocence. 

estion. (By Mr. ConKLING.) Was your intention to send money to General 
Belknap and your act in sending it in consequence of any communication between 


you and General Belknap? if there was any such communication, state it. 
Answer. No, sir; there was not. 


This is not my language; it is the testimony of the chief witness 
for the prosecution. 


. (By Mr. CARPENTER.) As I understand, the first that sent was sent 
woth former Mrs. Belknap, now ee 2 r. ai 
Ves, sir. 
Q Aua oer was sent without any arrangement between you and anybody! 
Les, sir. 
Q% A clean, clear present? 7 
Yes, sir. 


That is the witness for the prosecution. 


Mr. Warts. The witness says that he understood the money sent after the 
death of the child to General Belknap was for General Belknap. I want to ask 
him from whom he did understand that it was for General Belknap. 


I shall have to read the colloquy here in order to show what the 


testimony was: 
The PRESIDENT pro tem: The Secretary will report the question. 
The Chief Clerk read question of Mr. WHYTE, as follows: 


Q. From whom did you understand that it was for General Belknap after the 
death of the child? 

Mr. Carpenter. If the court please, we 8 1 to that because it would be hear- 
say evidence. I understand the answer which the witness has already given is his 
mere mental conclusion that it was for Belknap. 

The WII X EES. is all. 


All of it was his mere mental conclusion that the money was for 
Belknap, after the death of the child. 
2 (By Mr. CARPENTER.) That is what you say! 
. That is all; not any understanding. Perhaps I am unfortunate in my choice 
of words. It is my own conclusion ; that is all. 
2 3 8 result of any understanding with Mr. Belknap or anybody else? 
o, sir, 


Before ponies from this point, I wish to call your special attention 
to it, so that it will be in your minds when we come to another branch 
of this case. It is the hinge on which this case must turn, so far as 
the facts are concerned. Idoinsist that you, Senators, and especially 
those of you who are lawyers, shall not convict the respondent, except 
upon proof which carries your mind beyond reasonable doubt and 
over every charity, to the conclusion that when he received that 
money he did it with the intention to have his mind influenced and 
his official conduct perverted thereby. That is the provision of the 
statute under which you are trying him. 

Mr. Marsh sears most positively that he knows nothing which 
tends to show that General Belknap had any knowledge of this trans- 
action, except his sending this money to him. He had neither con- 
versation nor communication of any kind with him about it. He 
swears here directly to the poiut in answer to a question put by the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. WHYTE] that when he said he supposed 
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the money was for Belknap, which was sent after the death of the 
child, it was his mere conclusion, the conclusion which he formed 
upon the facts within his knowledge, and no fact was within his 
knowledge upon which any man can say that General Belknap had 
the same knowledge. But I think I shall be able to explain hereafter 
how it was that these two persons were acting under different im- 
pressions of fact. 

In this connection let it be remembered that Evans swears that he, 
although most interested, he, who was the so-called victim of the ar- 
rangement with Marsh, never dreamt that General Belknap was to 
have a dollar out of it. That testimony is very important; impor- 
tant because if was for Marsh’s interest to have said to him “this 
seems to be a large sum to be paid but Belknap is to get the lion’s 
share; I have to divide with him.” That would certainly have been 
said, if it had been the fact. s 

Is it possible that in 1876 a citizen before the highest tribunal in 
the land is to be convicted of a crime which rests in intent, when no 
circumstantial testimony worth a fig bears upon it, and when the 
only witnesses who have any positive kùowledge or can give any 
direct testimony, swear to his perfect innocence? Eighteen hundred 
and seventy-six, the centennial year in the life of a great nation, its 
highest tribunal in session, exercising the most awful jurisdiction of 
the Government; trying a citizen who has filled stations of high 
trust, and rendered gallant service in the field; and he demanding 
justice—justice, that a t may demand from a king—justice, 
that any court of law would award to the lowest miscreant,—is jus- 
tice to be denied to him because the exigencies of a political cam- 
paign demand his conviction? No, Mr. ident, this Senate will 
not yield to such a consideration,—will not fix such a blot upon our 
national escutcheon. 

In passing, let me say that it is as clear as noonday that no money 
whatever was paid nor agreed to be paid to the respondent or any 
connected with him, before Evans was appointed. Nobody pretends 
it; and that is a capital fact in this case; for the provision of the 
statute is that any officer who shall receive money with the intent to 
have his official action infinenced thereby shall be punished, &c. 
And certainly, if official conduct is to be influenced by money, the 
money must be paid or promised before the performance of the ofi- 
cial act. And let me remind you that Marsh testifies that the first 
money ($1,500) which he sent, was sent to the deceased Mrs. Belknap. 
without the respondent’s knowledge, and not in pursuance of any 
understanding or agreement, but “a clean, clear present” to her; 
and this was subsequent to the appointment of Evans. 

Another fact is important to be borne in mind. It is charged in 
some of the articles that the Secretary received money in considera- 
tion that he would continue Evans in the place. 

There is not a word of proof to show that the removal of Evans was 
ever contemplated; or, in the words of the statute, a question before 
the Secretary. And Marsh in his testimony positively denies this al- 
legation af the articles. Nor is there a word of testimony, or any 
pretense m argument or otherwise, that Evans was an unfit man for 
the place. Quite the contrary is established by proof and conceded 
on this trial. His fitness and conduct have been fully indorsed by 
all the officers at the post. So that there never was any occasion for 
the Secretary to remove him. Madison said, inthe convention which 
framed the impeachment clauses of the Constitution, that it would be 
an impeachable offense to remove a officer. And it remains to 
be seen in this centennial year if this court will condemn a man for 
not making such removal. 

If the articles here charged that Evans was an unfit man to hold 
the place, and the question of his removal was under consideration 
by the Secretary, and that the Secretary received money with intent 
to have his mind influenced in determining whether to make such 
removal, they would have stated a case within the statute; but a 
case, as everybody knows, incapable of proof; a case which all the 
testimony before you contradicts. 

Senators, I now come to the only branch of this case as to the treat- 
ment of which I have felt the slightest embarrassment. There is 
perhaps no situation in life so full of perpiexity—nositnation in which, 
after the most thorough examination and anxious reflection, one is so 
much in doubt as to the course which his duty requires him to pur- 
sue, as that of an advocate in the trial of an important criminal 
cause. And I was never before engaged in a cause so full of such em- 
barrassment. Many times the advocate must take the responsibility 
of disregarding the requests of his client; but there is great difficulty 
in determining when he should, and when he should not, adopt a 
course against the inclination of his client. It is always a delicate 
thing to do, but sometimes necessary to protect the interests of the 
client. This case touches the honor and character of General Bel- 
knap; and in theory, and on the record, it affects the character of no 
other person. He is of age, and has a right to speak for himself: He 
has a right to determine the general course and management of his 
defense; and, in this particular, thongh against their own judgment, 
it is the duty of counsel to obey his direction. In possession of facts 
and testimony which would exonerate himself by subjecting others 
to criticism, and perhaps censure; and no matter whether influenced 
by the dictates of chivalric manhood or the impulses of tender atfec- 
tion, he has a right to say to his counsel, “let that alone; make the 
defense without that; and, if I must be convicted, the consequences 
must fall upon me, and not upon you.” And if counsel, after repeated 


endeavors, are unable to move their client from his determination, it 
wonld seem to be their duty to observe his wishes, This case has pre- 
sented that dilemma to counsel ; and, so far as concerns defensive proof 
and aggressive action in this cause, we have obeyed the injunction 
of our client. We have offered no evidence to change the responsi- 
bility for any fact from the respondent to anyone else. He is a man; 
hisshouidersare broad; he is not afraid to assume responsibility, where 
the instincts of chivalry impel him to shield another—the wife of his 
bosom, the light of his home—in whom and whose happiness all his 
hopes are garnered—with whom and in whom he must live or bear 
no life. At all events, he knows the responsibility he assumes, and 
chooses to assume it. And as regards evidence in defense, we have 
obeyed his orders, and have offered nothing which he has forbidden. 
But the prosecution has seen fit to place upon the record certain facts, 
as a part of the case against him. And dealing with the case in ar- 
gument, I deem it clearly my duty, without regard to his wishes, to 
state the conclusions of truth from such facts, as they appear to my 
own mind. Counsel owe duties to the court, as well as to their cli- 
ent; and it is not only my duty not to present anything false, but to 
prevent, if in my power, false conclusions from facts given in evi- 
dence. 

Senators, everything in this world has its compensations—its evil 
and its Any radical change in the frame-work of society, or in 
the family relations is attended Sy consequences not at first foreseen. 
A few hundred years ago our forefathers were barbarians; and in all 
the modifications of barbarism the husband is the master and the wife 
aslave. And as our present civilization grew up from ancient bar- 
barism, the liberties and privil of men were first considered. So 
that by the common law of England, a hundred years ago, the rights 
of men were clearly defined and firmly established; the rights of 
women, and, especially, of married women were almost totally ig- 
nored. A family was a little empire of which the husband was the 
absolute monarch. The wife and children were his subjects. And 
this was substantially the state of the domestic relations, as fixed by 
law, until almost our own day. So completely was tho wife subject 
to the husband that the law hardly recognized her existence. Upon 
her marriage the rents of her real estate were vested in her husband 
during his life-time ; and all her money and personal property or every 
kind became his absolutely. If she earned money by the labor of her 
own hands, or received it by inheritance, that money was her hus- 
band’s. She could neither sue nor be sued, contract nor be contracted 
with. And the husband, no matter how vile a wretch he might be, 
had, as against the wife, the absolute control of their children. Both 
the wife and children were entirely subject to bis will, which he 
might enforce by physical chastisement. And many a wife lingered 
out a wretched existence, subject to the constant cruelty of her bus- 
band, rather than leave his house, abandoning her children to his 
brutality and tyranny. Of course the influence of a wife’s affection, 
and her gentle ways, often mitigated this condition of wretchedness ; 
but the law did nothing to alleviate it. 

But as our civilization ripened, and as the Christian religion was 
diffused, teaching that women, as well as men, have sonls to be saved, 
women have at last been recognized as being entitled to certain civil 
rights; which in our country, more than any other perhaps, have 
been conceded and guarded by legal enactment. In Wisconsin, for 
instance, for the pu of holding and managing their own prop- 
erty, wives are, in effect, divorced from their husbands. The sepa- 
rate estate of a woman at the time of marriage, and everything aceru- 
ing to her by inheritance, or by her own industry, during marriage, 
is absolutely her own ; and she may contract and be contracted with, 
sue and be sued, in respect of her own property, as though she were 
unmarried. 

I am not here concerned in the discussion of the wisdom of this 
change, or its effect upon domestic happiness. I am simply dealing 
with the fact. The change has doubtless pene much good; but 
good modified, perhaps, by some undesirable accompaniments. 

But every human tribunal, to administer justice, must consider the 
circumstances surrounding the person on trial. The husband of to- 
day has no more legal right to interfere with the contracts, or with 
management of the separate estate of his wife, than he has to do the 
same thing with bis next-door neighbor. Under the old ways it would 
have been impossible for a wife to have received or expended a thou- 
sand dollars without her husband's understanding the whole matter. 
But to-day, in legal contemplation, for a husband to investigate the 
pecuniary transactions of his wife, is mere impertinence. He may by 
special love-making persuade or cajole his wife into a confession upon 

e subject, as the wife might formerly have done with the husband; 
but he has no more legal right to investigate her financial transactions, 
than the wife formerly had, or now has, to investigate those of her 
husband. A co nding change has taken place in the relations 
between lovers. Formerly,and especially in England under the feudal 
law, courtship was, in great measure, a matter of business negotiation. 
The portion to be settled upon the bride, and the financial prospects of 
the bridegroom, were matters of considerations of far more importance. 
in the negotiation of marriage in high life, than compatibility of tem- 
per or mutual affection. But in our day and country a lover who. 
should institute inquiry into the financial condition of his intended, 
would instantly be rejected by her, and kicked out of doors by her 
father. A lover nowadays, wooing a damsel, not for what she ia, 
but for what she Aas, must carefully conceal his design. 
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Let us now apply these facts to the case before us. The proof is 
clear and explicit, that the first $1,500 sent by Marsh was sent to Mrs. 
Belknap; and it was expressly understood between them that the 
fact should be concealed from the Secretary. And the testimony of 
Marsh before the committee, introduced by the prosecution, shows 
why this was done. Marsh testifies that Mrs. Belknap told him, that 
any present he might make her must be made without the Secretary’s 
knowledge; becauseshe said that a person had once offered him $10,000 
for a post-tradership, and the Secretary had kicked him down stairs, 
This was the only remittance prior to the death of the former Mrs. 
Belknap. Marsh testifies that at her funeral in Washington, he went 
up stairs in General Belknap’s house with Mrs. Bower to see the 
child 5 that he said to her, This child will soon have money comin 
to it.“ She said, Z know it, and my sister left the child to me. Mars 
says that he thinks he remarked to her that it might be best to speak 
to the father (General Belknap) about it, and that she replied that, 
if he sent the money to General Belknap, it belonged to her, and she 
should get it. Marsh testified on this trial that he had sometimes 
thought he did s about it to General Belknap that night, and 
sometimes he had thought that he did not. I asked him whether he 
could strike an ave between these impressions; he answered, he 
could not, and that the more he thought about it, the less he knew 
about it. In the absence of any proof that he did consult the respond- 
ent upon the subject at that time, you are bound to presume that he 
did not. Because no ineulpatory circumstance can be considered as 
established in a criminal case by the testimony of a witness who can- 
not say whether or not such circumstance existed. 

Now, Senators, let me pause again to strike another balance on the 
ledger of testimony. Up to this point not a word of evidence tends 
to show that the respondent had the slightest suspicion that Marsh 
was re presents to anybody; and all the direct evidence in the 
case is to the effect that he had not. Let us then proceed from the 
interview between Marsh and Mrs. Bower at the funeral of the former 
Mrs. Belknap. 

There is no testimony fixing precisely the time at which the court- 
ship between General Belknap and Mrs. Bower, his present wife, com- 
menced; and probably it would be impossible for either of them to 
fix the time precisely. Mrs. Bower was the sister of the former Mrs. 
Belknap; and Mrs. Belknap, on her death-bed, had confided her in- 
fant daughter to the care of Mrs. Bower; and she remained a mem- 
ber of the family of General Belknap for the ben a of performing 
this duty. The line which separates the highest de; of respect 
from the beginnings of love, is very vague and uncertain. As the sis- 
ter of his wife he had respected her, and loved her within the bounds 
of brotherly affection. ter the death of his wife she remained a 
member of his family, devoting herself to the care and nurture of his 
infant daughter. And gradually,no doubt, and imperceptibly to both, 
the feelings appre to their former relations, grew and ripened 
into love. While this was in progress, other remittances were made 
by Marsh. And the testimony of Marsh, in relation to the interview 
between himself and Mrs. Bower at the time of the funeral, shows 
that she regarded herself as entitled to such subsequent remittances 
as Marsh might make. The former Mrs. Belknap, who would not 
pan her husband to know anything of the remittances made by 

arsh, had manifestly communicated to her sister the secret of the 
arrangement. And Mrs. Bower thereafter pursned the policy adopted 
by her sister, and concealed from General ap the real nature of 
the transaction. 

This was very easy for her to do. She had a separate estate 
amounting to about $40,000; and during the period of their court- 
ship it was an easy thing for her to say to him, that these moneys re- 
sulted from investments which Marsh had made for her. And this 
she might consider as one of the harmless delusions which have been 
paces by sweethearts upon their lovers, and wives upon their 

usbands, from time immemorial. 

It was very natural for General Belknap purposely to abstain from 
any investigation of this matter; and a word from her to the effect 
that she expected remittances from Marsh, which she had directed to 
be sent to him, would of course prevent any inquiry on his part in re- 
lation thereto. Mrs. Bower was subsequently in Europe for nearly a 
year before her marriage to Belknap; and it was a matter of forget- 
fulness on our part that we did not prove that $3,000 of this money 
was remitted to her there. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. I do not like from the counsel the state- 
ment of facts which were not proven and which if proven would 
have been fully explained. 

Mr. CARPENTER. My statement is in and I do not know how I 
can get it out. 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. I simply wish to state that we could 
have explained that, and shown that the money was not sent to her 
as part of this remittance. We would have explained why it was 
sent to her. We knew it exactly and I think the gentlemen failed to 
put it in because they knew we could explain it. 

Mr. CARPENTER. O, no! we forgot it. It is one of those acci- 
dents which will occur in a long trial. What these managers conld 
have done is something enormous. What they have done toward 
ed earn, Renee et to convict the respondent, is very trifling. One 
thing they have shown, however, is that $1,500 of this money is loaned 
in Iowa, and stands in her name to-day. But of course I claim noth- 
ing from the evidence we did not introduce. 


Marsh, testifying in his crazy way, says iu general that when he 
would receive remittances from Fort Sill, he would write to the re- 
spondent asking how he should remit it, and the respondent would 
give him directions, which he would obey. I do not feel anthorized 
to charge Marsh with intentional perjury in this case. But it is cer- 
tain there is a screw loose in him somewhere. It is evident from his 
conduct after giving testimony before Mr. CLyMER’s committee, and 
from portions of his testimony given on this trial, that his mind is 
somewhat unsettled. Thisis to be borne in mind, however, that as to 
the first remittance, where he was held to the point, he swears that 
he sent it to Mrs. Belknap, not to the Seeretary; and likewise as to 
the last payment, in regard to which he was particularly inter- 
rogated, he swears that the respondent directed him by letter tosend 
the remittance to Mrs. Belknap, at 2022 G street. That this letter 
miscarried, and he wrote the Secretary again, and received a rep] 
directing him to pay the money to Mrs. Belknap, at St. James Hotel, 
New York. These are the only instances as to which Marsh pretended 
to have particular recollection. As to all the others, he says he tes- 
bos only from general recollection, not remembering any particular 
etter. 

Now let me call send attention to what Marsh says took place at 
General Belknap’s house, when he came here to testify before Cly- 
mer’s committee. He says he went to the house of General Belknap, 
and remained overnight; and had a long interview with Mrs. Belknap. 
He says, in his general style of swearing, that General Belknap was 
in and out of the room at several times, and understood the general 
nature of their conversation. This is evidently the mere inference 
of Marsh; and he does not preténd to state a word that was said by 
General Belknap, or a word that was said to him. But he does say 
that Mrs. Belknap over and over again requested and him to 
tell the committee that the moneys he had sent to her through the 
Secretary were the result of investments he had made of her indi- 
vidual property. He says he went to bed late at night, greatly dis- 
turbed by the matter and did not sleep. That he came down early in 
the morning, saw the Secretary before breakfast, and told him that 
he had made up his mind to leave the country. The Secretary urged 
him not to do so; telling him that, after having been subpmnaed hero 
in regard to charges against him, his leaving the country without 
testifying would ruin him, the Secretary. Marsh replied that if he 
went before the committee, he would ruin him. neral Belknap 
thought not, and to the last implored him to stay and testify to the 
truth. Mr. CLYMER, after reading the testimony of Marsh given be- 
fore the committee, says that Mr. Blair, as attorney for General Bel- 
knap, put one question to Marsh, but does not state what it was. And 
although the RD does not show this, I am sure the managers 
will not controvert the statement I am about to make. I am in- 
formed that Mr. Blair asked Marsh whether the Secretary at this time 
requested him to go before the committee and state anything that 
was untrue; to which Marsh replied, “No, certainly not.” At all 
events,in the absence of any testimony that he did make such re- 
quest, the presumption is that he did not. 

Now, Senators, consider this scene, and what is the natural infer- 
ence from it. If General Belknap had been told by his wife that 
these moneys belonged to her, and were sent by Marsh to her, through 
him, as the result of investments of her private funds, this would ex- 
plain why the respondent feared nothing from Marsh’s stating the 
whole truth before the committee. If the respondent did know the 
facts, then his persistent effort to overeome the p of Marsh to 
leave the country,—his persistent efforts to induce Marsh to go before 
the committee and testify to the whole truth, prove the respondent 
to be an idiot, who ought not to be subjected to impeachment; for 
although the facts might not convict him of any offense, yet he must 
have known from the present attitude of the press toward the Ad- 
ministration, and the present condition of public sentiment, the ex- 
E exaggerated by malice, would do him serious harm as a pub- 

c man. 


Again, upon the theory I am suggesting, the sn ions of Mrs. 
Belknap to Marsli were perfectly natural. If she left her hus- 
band under the belief that these moneys were her own, and the re- 
sult of investments of her individual property, she would have been 
anxious, above all things, to have this supported by Marsh’s state- 
ments. Her anxiety would have been to preserve the confidence of 
her husband; knowing full well that whatever clouds may gather 
above husband and wife, they are safe, while no clouds gather be- 
tween them, 

This theory, and this alone, explains Marsh’s anxiety to get out of 
the country, and the Secretary’s anxiety that he should remain and 
swear to the facts. Marsh, not knowing what had passed between 
the respondent and his wife, and supposing that the respondent was 
acquainted with the whole transaction, naturally concluded that his 
testimony would injure the respondent. While the respondent, to- 
tally ignorant of the real nature of the transaction, apprehended no 
harm Pon a disclosure of the real facts. 

The light shed by circumstances may be faint and pale; but in a 
case where judgment must rest upon circumstances, ee must 
be guided by such light, dim though it may be. And if the proof 
leaves a reasonable doubt, charity must turn the seale in favor of in- 
nocence. Silence is sometimes more eloquent than speech. And in 
determining a cause the absence of one fact may be as convincing as 
the presence of another. 
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The theory I suggest is supported by much of the evidence in this 
case. It is not contradicted by any. Marsh says he supposed that 
the money sent after the death of the child was for the respondent. 
He says, however, that this was merely his mental conclusion, and 
that he never exchanged a word with respondent or any one else upon 
the subject. The fact that the respondent never exchanged a word 
with Marsh upon the subject, is as fully explained upon the theory 
that he understood the money to belong to Mrs. Belknap, as upon the 
theory that he knew all the facts. And here, again, the rule of law 
applies, that if a fact—in this case the silence of the respondent—is 
as reconcilable with one theory as the other, then it must he referred 
to the theory of innocence. 

Senators, I suggest this scene at the house of General Belknap for 
your earnest consideration. I have stated as clearly as I can the 
proper conclusion to be deduced from it. Considering this branch 
of the case, I think it sheds light upon other parts of the testimony, 
and contributes greatly to support the theory of the respondent's 
innocence. It certainly affords no evidence of guilt, but sug one 
great moral lesson, which I state for the benetit of the ladies in the 
gallery,— Sweethearts and wives, never keep a secret from your lovers 
and husbands. 

Now let me refer to some circumstances strongly indicating the 
innocence of the respondent. And first, let me refer to the letter of 
Robinson, who had been court-martialed and dismissed the service. 
While his case was pending in the Department, for approval or dis- 
approval of the finding of the court-martial, he writes the respondent 
a letter, dated April 2, 1875, saying he is thoroughly posted in regard 
to the tradership at Fort Sill, and that if the finding of the court is 
set aside, and he is not dismissed from the service, he will inclose to 
the Secretary all the evidence and papers in his possession; but, 
otherwise, he shall publish and pursue the matter to extremity. The 
Secretary took up the case, recommended the dismissal of Robinson, 
and sent the papers to the President for that purpose; and the Pres- 
ident dismissed him. And then the Secretary filed his letter with the 
record in the Department. It is proverbial that one misstep leads to 
another. And it is inconceivable that, if the Secretary believed that 
there was anything in connection with that post-tradership injurious 
to him, he would have placed upon the records of the Department a 
letter making such statements; especially as the letter was marked 
„personal,“ and need not have been placed on file at all. * 

The manager, Mr. JENKS, the other day read a passage from this 
letter to show that Robinson was court-martialed for not paying his 
bills to Evans. This is entirely untrue. I have here an office copy 
of the aes and specifications, and the findings of the court, in 
that case. I will state from it, as part of my argument, what the 
charges were, and then hand it to the managers. He was charged 
that upon several occasions he had drawn his pay twice and certified 
to false vouchers; that he had borrowed several hundred dollars from 
a sergeant of his company, and had refused to pay him; but he was 
not charged with one and not paying Evans, nor was Evans men- 
tioned in the case at all. So that pretense falls to the ground. 

13 will now hand this document to the managers, [handing it to Mr. 
RD. 

Again, the manner in which these remittances were sent, shows the 
innocence of the Secretary. If there had been anything about them 
which was improper is it possible that the Secretary would have fur- 
nished by receipts and by indorsement of checks passed to his own 
credit all the necessary evidence of his own guilt? 

But the managers say there was a great abuse at Fort Sill, and that 
Evans was compelled to charge over upon the officers and soldiers the 
amount he had to pay to Marsh. 

In the first place, Evans flatly contradicts this. He testifies that 
after he made this contract with and returned to Fort Sill, he 
es not mark up the price of a single article sold to officers or sol- 

ers. 

Again, Evans testifies that immediately after his return to Fort 
Sill, about the Ist of November, 1870, he showed to General Grierson, 
commander of the post, a copy of the contract between him and 
Marsh, and explained the whole transaction to him. By a circular 
oe issued by the Secretary June 7, 1871, it was directed as fol- 

ows: 

Commanding officers will re to the War any breach of mili: 
regulations, or any miscon: dust on the part of free pate rey 7 eny 

Thus it appears that General Grierson had been fully aware of the 
relations between Marsh and Evans from November 1, 1870, and was 
expressly commanded by the circular of June 7, 1871, to communicate 
to the Department any misconduct on the of the post-trader at 
his post. The pretense that Grierson was id of offonding the Sec- 
retary, by obeying the circular order of June 7, 1871, is absurd as well 
as false. His information was derived from Evans, and Evans him- 
self testifies here that he never heard untii very recently that the 
Secretary was in any way benefited by the Marsh contract. There- 
fore Grierson, when he received the Secretary’s circular order of June 
7, 1871, could not have been deterred from executing it by fear of dis- 
a Secretary who had issued it; and not a word was received 
at the Department from Grierson upon this subject until after the 
. of the Tribune article, when the Secretary called upon 

im to report the facts. Is it to be supposed that an honorable offi- 
cer, cognizant of a great abuse under his own command, and expressly 
commanded by the circular order of the Department, June 7, 1871, to 
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report the same, would remain silent 8 the subject for years? One 


thing is certain; there was no such abuse at Fort Sill, or Grierson 
ought to be court-martialed and dismissed the service. 

The testimony of Evans explains why the Marsh contract did not 
increase the prices. He was engaged in other business, and was a 
Government contractor; and the great benefit resulting to him from 
the appointment was not from the business of post-trader, but that 
the appointment secured him a home on the reservation; so that the 
post-tradership was with him altogether a secondary consideration. 

In February, 1872, an article appeared in the New York Tribune 
disclosing the relationship between Marsh and Evans. Now the man- 
agers say that, if the ndent had been an honest officer, he would 
instantly have interfered, removed Evans, and have done I know not 
what. But I submit to you that sucha ing by the Secretary, 
based upon nothing but a newspaper article, would have been strong 
evidence against the Secretary ;—evidence upon which it might be 
fairly asserted that he had prior personal knowledge of everything 
stated in that article. This is precisely what he would have done if 
he had been guilty. On the contrary, I submit, that the course pur- 
sued by the tary was precisely that which would have been pur- 
sued by an officerthat meant to do his duty. He did not break into 
a panic, over a newspaper article, as he probably would have done if 
he had known it to be true and felt any anxiety upon the subject. 
He wrote to the commandant of the post to report the facts of the 


case, 

General Grierson answered this letter under date of February 28, 
1872, and his answer was received in the Adjutant-General’s Office 
March 9, and referred to the Secretary March 11, 1872. In the light 
of the testimony given in this case the letter of General Grierson is 
remarkable and seems disingenuous. He complains that Evans has 
demanded exorbitant prices for his s, and attributes this toa 
contract between and Evans, which from a reading of the let- 
ter one would sup had just come to his knowledge. But Evans 
testifies that he showed a copy of the contract to General Grierson 
about November 1, 1870, and he could imagine that making a report 
of the fact to the Secretary of War, as he was expressly commanded 
to do, by the circular of June 7, 1871, would offend the Secretary, he 
does not inform us, and it is not easy to apprehend. 

But passing this, the letter of Grierson was received by the Secre- 
tary on the 11th of March. While the matter was under considera- 
tion General McDowell called to see the Secretary, and in a friendly 
interview mentioned the subject; and the Secretary requested the 
8 to write an order which would correct the abuse. Thereupon 

neral McDowell did draft an order, which, after submitting to Mr. 
GARFIELD, of the House of Representatives, he handed to the Secre- 
ad ; and this was issued as a circular order on the 25th of March, 
187 

The managers have, with great injustice, sought to misrepresent 
the action of the Secretary in this matter; and one of the manager 
the other day charged that the Secretary was guilty of falseh in 
this, that he represented to General McDowell that “he had appointed 
Marsh and he sup he had received the office.” And the mana- 
ger further charged that the Secretary did not show Grierson’s letter 

General McDowell. This is a gratuitous misstatement on the part 
of the manager. There is no evidence that General McDowell did 
not see Grierson’s letter, or that the Secretary sought to withhold it 
from him, Nor is it true that General McDowell was ignorant of the 
real circumstances of the case at Fort Sill. In the lace, the 
Tribune article which set McDowell in motion stated that ara was 
the post-trader, and was paying a stipend to Marsh. And let me 
ae you by his own testimony that he did understand the facts of 

e case. 

Here is the testimony of General McDowell: 

Mr. McManon. I should like an answer to this question. the 

ES that the actual state of e at Fort Sill 
that Evans was paying $12,000 „ of Boia riage 

L ‘That was dbeus what E understood te be the cose. 


General Belknap is charged with a falsehood in that he informed 
McDowell that Marsh was the post-trader; and, when the manager 
puts to him the question “If you had known that Marsh was not the 

trader but that Evans was,” the witness interrupts him by say- 

ing “ That was about what I understood to be the case.” When Mr. 

McManon tried to assume that he did not know the fact and that if 

he had he would have drawn a different order, he stops him and says, 
“That is what I understood the fact to be:” 

Mr. McManony.) Did draw that order for the of 

Q. (By Ae Darii ) you purpose 

A. Yes. 

Of course it made no difference to the officer or soldier whether his 
money went to Evans or Marsh. The only grievance to the soldier 
was that he might be c too much for what he purchased. Me- 
Dowell testifies that the order he drew provided for a council of ad- 
ministration to fix the prices of articles to be sold to officers and men; 
which corrected the abuse and the only abuse complained of. And 
to the question put by me, 

Q. Would zot that order have corrected it, if it had been executed !, 


He answered, 
I have two or three times said I thought it would. 
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We gave in evidence a letter received by the Secretary of War from 
Lieutenant-General Sheridau in regard to this order. He says: 
7 Cuicaco, March 29, 1872. 
My DEAR GENERAL BELKNAP: I have examined the circular on the subject of 
post-traders and think very well of it. So far as the troops are concerned it is es- 
tl poseibie tine trad by appeals arisi 
t e ers may give you some annoyance by a 
from action of 8 of ae A ht on, but probably more 8 8 
of commanding officers. There are so many men in this world whose hair is always 
lying in the wrong direction, and who when invested with the slightest authority 
must make it felt, that I fear the post-traders will be sending you many appeals. 


That is the opinion of General Sheridan of the circular issued by the 
Sceretary, after the interview with McDowell, the circular drawn by 
McDowell to correct the only abuse ever mentioned, and Sheridan says, 
it is especially fair spar bee as to the troops, but it may be too severe 
on the traders; they will annoy you about it; but so far as the soldiers 
are concerned, this order is especially fair and just. General McDow- 
ell testified that the order of March 25, if executed, would have cor- 
rected the abuse. Executed by whom? Why, by the officers at the 
post. They were charged with its execution. And here let it be borne 
in mind that since the issuance of that order, (March 25, 1872,) no com- 
plaint has been heard from any quarter. This prosecution has not 
resulted from the present existence of any abuse at Fort Sill. All 
that was corrected by the order of March 35, 1872, and no complaint 
has since been heard. 

I have repeatedly called your attention to the fact that there is no 
e establishing guilty intention or corrupt purpose on the 
part of the Secretary—no testimony that he knew that the moneys 
which were passing through his hands from Marsh came from Evans; 
and I maintain that the whole conduct of the Secretary, between the 
publication of the Tribune article and the issuance of the circular 
order of March 25, 1872, confirms this theory. His conduct was that 
of an honest, and not of a dishonest, man. He was anxious to cor- 
rect the abuse, if it existed; but before interfering, he inquired, 
through the regular military channels, whether any abuse calling for 
interference actually existed. Had he known the real facts of the 
case, the Tribune article would have frightened him into instant ac- 
tion. And the fact that, after the publication of that article, he pro- 
ceeded in the usual official way to ascertain whether its statements 
were true, and that, when he ascertained they were, he proceeded 
promptly and efficiently, proves his integrity in the premises. 

This impeachment is the result of a disagreement which happened 
between two American ladies sojourning in Paris, several years ago; 
and Marsh, the feeble tool of a woman unable to forgive one who com- 
manded more attention than herself, has been pushed forward by his 
spiteful wife to wreak revenge upon Mrs. Belknap; and the Senate 
sits here to-day unconsciously executing her pu 

There is no pretense but that the order of the Secretary of War, of 
March 25, 1872, obliterated the last vestige of any alleged abuse 
resulting from the contract between Marsh and Evans. There is no 

retense that from that time to this the Secretary of War has not 
s rne himself commendably in his high office as he had ever before 
one. 

And now, Senators, looking at the evidence, a just view of which 
I have endeavored to present to you, let me ask, Upon what can you 
rest conviction ? 

(I.) The respondent stands before you under examination for al- 
most seven years’ administration of a great Executive Department 
of this Government, to which he was appointed for his ability, and 
his gallant service for the Union in the field. 

(2.) We have shown that he possessed a spotless character from 
boyhood to 1869, when he was appointed Secretary of War; and that 
his administration of the War Department has been characterized by 
energy, ability and integrity, never questioned save in the single 


transaction now under examination. 

(3.) And in to this transaction we have explained every cir- 
cumstance relied upon as evidence of guilt, dispelled every suspicion 
surrounding it, and we point you, in perfect confidence, to all the 
direct testimony in the case, which conclusively and emphatically ac- 
quits the respondent. 

And it is now, Sena’ for you to say whether you can find guilt 
= . in the face of all the direct evidence bearing upon 
it; an 

Whether, should you be inclined to condemn this one transaction, 
you can say the public safety requires that you should brand the 
respondent as a criminal, and dismiss him from your presence in dis- 


grace. 

Which of you would be willing to have your final condition deter- 
mined by a particular transaction? Is it not upon the average and 
general balance of our lives that we all hope for salvation? The 
snu has spots ys its surface. And suppose you find one spot upon 
the character of General Belknap, will you upon that one spot ren- 
der a judgment of condemnation consigning him to everlasting dis- 
grace and infamy? ; 

I turn now from the testimony to present to you some considera- 
tions of law, which, whatever may be your judgment upon the facts, 
I deem to be conclusive of this case. 


I 


After the articles were exhibited the respondent interposed a plea 
to the jurisdiction of the court, upon the ground that he wasnot an of- 


ficer of the United States at the time of impeachment. To this plea 
there was a replication, and the respondent demurred. This demurrer 
was argued by the managers and by the counsel for respondent, and 
submitted to the court. Whereupon, after consideration, the court 
made the following order: 


preferred by the House of Representatives against William W. Belknap, late Sec- 
retary of War, that the demurrer of said Wi W. Belknap to the replication 
of the House tatives to the plea to the jurisdiction filed by said Bel- 


ficient in law, itis therefore further ordered and adjudged that said plea be, and 
the same hereby is, overruled and held for naught. 


This order precluded us from demurring to the articles of impeach- 
ment. We thereupon filed a motion to vacate it, but the motion has 
not been argued. 

The order proceeded upon the principle that where the party de- 
murring must succeed upon the particular point raised by his do- 
murrer, the court will look back through the record to see if his former 
3 have been defective, and give judgment against the party 

tin fault. But the application of the principle to this case was 
erroneous in bs particulars; First, the rule is subject to the excep- 
tion, that w. a demurrer is filed to a plea in abatement, or to a 
replication to such plea, the court will not look to the declaration to 
see whether that be good or bad; and this case was within the excep- 
tion to the rule; second, it is only where the party demurring must 
succeed upon the particular point raised by his demurrer, that the 
court looks back through the record for any purpose. But in this 
case the court overruled the demurrer, and therefore the prior record 
was not before the court. 

The character of a plea is determined by its prayer and conclusion. 
Though it contain matter in bar, yet, if it conclude in abatement, it 
is a plea in abatement. And if it contain matter in abatement, but 
conclude in bar, it isa pleain bar. “The conclusion makes the plea.” 

Shaw vs. Dutcher, 19 Wendell, page 222. See also Thomas rs, Lord, 1 

rd Raymond, 356, 357; Godson rs. Good, 6 Taunton, page 587; 
Executor, &c., rs. Elmendorf, 10 Johnson, page 49; Kent, justice, in 
Jenkins vs. Peporn, 2 Johnsoi;’s Cases, page 313; Rex vs. Shakespeare, 
10 East, pages 83-87.) 

The plea in this case wasa plea to the jurisdiction. It did not con- 
clade with prayer, as in bar, for judgment as to the sufficiency of the 
articles, but prayed judgment “whether this court can or will take 
further cognizance of the said articles of impeachment.” 

It was a plea to the jurisdiction, which is a plea in abatement; 
that is, a plea intended to stop the proceeding, without reference 
to the merits; a plea which prayed, not the judgment of the court as 
to the sufficiency in law of the articles, but as to the jurisdiction of 
the court to pass upon the question of their sufficiency in law, or 
any other qnestion in the case. 

Stephen’s Pleading, page 144, speaking of the rule that the court 
on demurrer will look back through the record, says: 

It is, however, subject to the following peewee, First. If the plaintiff de- 
mur to a plea in abatement,and the court decide against the plea, they will give 
judgment of respondeat ouster, without regard to any defect in the declaration. 

1 Shower’s Reports, 91: 

Bragga vera In 5 meng of Chambers vs. 3 Holt, chief jus- 
refused to Tmit me or e any ex a declaration uj a 
demurrer to a ples in abatemen 5 Nd = 

In Hastrop rs. Hastings, 1 Salkeld, 213, it was held: 


The defendant shall not take advantage of mistakes in the declaration upon a 
plea in abatement; but if he would do that he must demur to the declaration. 


In Bullythorp rs. Turner, Willes’s Reports, 478, the court say: 


!!!.. 8 
the declaration; and so is the case of Hastrop vs. Hastings, eld, 212. 


In Davies vs. Penton, 6 Barnewall and Creswell, 222, Abbott, chief 
justice, says: 
Then as to the other point, it is said that the plaintif, upon 
record, has set forth his bankruptcy, and that as it appears u the whole record 
that his assi Hak are entitled to the benefit of ths Contract stated in the declara- 
tiff cannot have judgment upon his demurrer. But in considerin. 
what judgment we are to pronounce Bx ger this demurrer, we are bound to lou 
to that part of the record upon which the demurrer arises, ani not at the other 
eral parts of the record not connected with it. 
Bayley, J., said: 
Asto the other point, in arguing the question whether the defendant or the plaintiff 
is entitled tojadgment upon this demurrer, neither of them has a t to have re- 
course to any parts of the record not connected with that upon which the demurrer 


Holroyd, J., said: 

I entirely agree with my brother Bayley that the defendant cannot claim in aid 
the other parts of the record to show that the plaintiff is not entitled to judgment 
upon the demurrer. 

In Shaw vs. Dutcher, 19 Wendell, 223, Cowen, J., delivering the 
unanimous opinion of the court, said: 

But it is said the declaration is bad ; the plaintiff was first in fault, and cannot 
therefore make an available objection to the plea. Such is the general rule, but a 
demurrer to a p'ea in abatement is an exesption, * * The same general doc- 


certain points of the 


toas 3 repeated Patel a in a note 2 mpc ve OPIO er ods 
astrop rs. Hastings, 1 eld, 212, recognized in Bully: ve. Turner, es, 
: ized clr pe; Corry, e e 
recognized in many reference, a not 
(Comyn's Diges Abatement I, 14; Stephen's Plead- 
leading, 405; Bacon's Abridgmunt, title 


473, isa direct adjudication on the same point. C 
500, same point. The rula is 
that it 3 oned by 9 5 
ing, 163, first American edition; 1 Chitty’s 
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Abatement, P.) Bacon's Abridgment, as we have cited it at volume 1, page 29, 
American edition of 1813, adds as a reason, what is material to the main distinction 
we have been considering in these words, as nothing but the writ is then in ques- 
tion, for nothing else is pleaded to.” 


In Ellis rs. Ellis, 4 Rhode Island, 122, which was demurrer to plea 
in abatemeut, the court say: 

We have not looked into the declaration to see whether it be faulty in this par- 
ticular or not; nor are we entitled. upon this demurrer, to look at the declaration 
for the parpose of considering its defects. It is well settled that a demurrer toa 
plea in abatement does not look back to a fault in the declaration, since nothing but 
the writ is then in question.” (1 Saunders, page 285, n. c; 1 Chitty's Pleading, 


pages 457, 647, and cases cited, American edition.) 


In Clifford rs. Cony, 1 Massachusetts, 500, Wilde, J., said: 
We Se mes baie Rates a defects in the declaration upon a demurrer to a plea in 


In Price rs. Railroad Company, 18 Indiana, 139, the conrt say: 


There was, it may be observed, no demurrer to the complaint; and demurrers to 
answers in abatement do not reach back to the complaint. (Shaw vs. Dutcher, 19 
Wendell, 216. Answers in abatement are not addressed to the complaint.) 


In Ryan vs. May, 14 Dlinois, 49: 


The general rule, that a demurrer must be carried back and sustained to the first 
defective pleading, does not apply so as to carry it behind a plea in abatement, If 


the plea is bad the judgment must be respondeat ouster. A demurrer to one plead- 


ing cannot be carried back to another to which it did not profess to be an answer, 
and with which it had no connection. 


To the same effect see Hunter rs. Belgen, 39 Illinois, 367; Knott va. 
Clements, 13 Arkansas, 335; Crawford vs. Slade, 9 Alabama, 887 ; Dean 
vs. Boyd, 9 Dana, Kentucky, 169. 

In rborn vs. Kent, 14 Wendell, 187, there was a plea in bar, a 
replication, and demurrer. The court, by Savage, Chief Justice, after 
holding the replication good, say : 

The defendant seeks to attack the declaration, but that he cannot do. The 
pleading demurred to, being declared geod, the demurrer was not weil taken, and 
can be of no service to the defendant. It ho thought the declaration bad, he might 
have demurred to it before he plead ; not having «lone so, ho cannot reach it by de- 
murring to the replication. It was formerly the practice, and is now, to attack 

rovious pleadings in certain cases; for example, had these replications been ad- 
7 e bad, it would have been competent for the plaintiff to have shown that the 
or were bad, and then the defondant might have shown the declaiation was 
; but the replication being adjudged good, the investigation stops there. 


Other authorities might be cited, but those referred to are sufficient 
to settle the question, if authorities can settle it; if not, more would 
be useless, 

In this case, the demurrer to the replication having been overruled, 
the sufficiency of the plea in abatement was not before the court. 
And even the demurrer to the replication been held good, the 
court could have gone no further back than to the plea. Conse- 
quently it was not open to us, on the argument of this demurrer, to 
attack the sufficiency in law of the articles of impeachment; and 
their sufficiency, not being questioned by our demurrer, was not be- 
fore the court. 

It is, therefore, respectfully submitted that, in strictness, the de- 
fendant is entitled to a vacation of the order, and an order declaring 
the present proceedings to be a mistrial. I have no doubt that in 
case on indictment in the courts of law, under circumstances like 
these, a trial would be set aside, and the party be restored to his right 
to plead, as though such proceedings had not been. 

It is well settled that the courts of the United States can exercise 
no common-law criminal jurisdiction. The United States has never 
adopted the common law. Most of the States have, with certain mod- 
ifications, adopted the common law. By the judiciary act of 1789, it 
is provided that the laws of the several States shall be the rule of de- 
cision of the Federal courts siting in such States. Thus the Federal 
court sitting in Maryland will follow not only the statutory but such 
of the common law as the State of Maryland has adopted and made 
her own. Soin the State of Wisconsin; and so in other States. So 
that the Federal courts decide questions resting in the common law 
of each State as such States have adopted the same. But the United 
States has never for itself adopted the common law. Consequently 
offenses at the common law merely cannot be tried and galahed by 
any Federal court, Every offense which a Federal court has jurisdic- 
tion to try and punish must be a statutory offense; that is, it must be 
detined and the punishment fixed by an act of Congress, 

It is well-settled law that every statutory offense must be described 
in an indictment according to the words of the statute describing the 
offense. (1 Wharton’s Criminal Law, page 365, and cases cited; Peo- 
ple ts. anon. $ Davis, page 79; Commonwealth vs. Hampton, 3 Grat- 
tan, puge 590. 

Not one of the articles of impeachment cha: that tbe respondent 
received money with the intent to have his mind influenced thereby in 
the determination of any question pending before him or which could 
be brought before him as Secretary of War. 

A demurrer to these articles might safely have been interposed, but 
for the reason that the court, in response to the argument upon the 
demurrer to the replication to the re in abatement, declared that 
the articles were sufficient inlaw. This question had not been argued 
on either side of this case, and was not before the court on the de- 
murrer submitted. 

And in strictness the respondent is entitled to an order vacating 
the order of the court holding the articles sufficient in law ; and de- 
claring this to be a mistrial. And Ihave no doubt that in case on 


indictment in a court of law under similar circumstances the trial 
would be declared a mistrial, and the defendant be remitted to the 
right to plead anew to the indictment. 

I neither ask nor expect such order in this case. Because we are 
entitled to object here to the articles of impeachment; and have here 
the full advantage of their insufficiency. 

I come now to the question of the jurisdiction of the court over this 
case. 

Jurisdiction is the vital element of every judicial proceeding. And 
where jurisdiction is wanting, no matter how high the magistrate 
or dignified the tribunal, the judgment rendered is an absolute nullity. 
Jurisdiction must exist, too, at the commencement of the proceeding, 
continne through its progres, and remain at its termination. There- 
fore it is never too late, daring the pendency of a cause, to raise the 
objection that the court has no jurisdiction. 

nited States rs, Arredondo, 6 Peters, 709: 


The power to hear and determine a cause is jurisdiction ; it is coram 2 when- 
ever a case is ted to bring this power into action. If the petitioner states 
such a case in his petition that on a demurrer tho court would render a judgment 
in his favor, it is an undoubted case of jurisdiction, whether on an answer denying 
and putting in issue the allegations of the petition, the petitioner makes out his 
case [or ned is tho exercise of jurisdiction conferred by the filing of a petition 
containing all the requisites, and in the manner prescribed by law. 


Voorhies rs. Bank, 10 Peters, 474: 
Speaking of decisions of the Supreme Court, the court say: 


If not Warranted by the Constitution or laws of the land our most solemn pro- 
ceeding can confer poright which is denied to any jadicial act under color of law, 
which can properly have been deemed to have been done coram non judice; that is, 
by persons assuming the judicial function in a given case without lawfal authority. 

© line which se] error in judgment the usurpation of power is very 
definite, and is eee that which denotes the casea where a ju t or decroe 
is reversible only by an appellate court, or may be declared a nullity collaterally 
when it is offered in evidence in an concerning the matter adjudicated, or 
urporting to have been so. In the one case it is a record importing absolute ver- 
ty; in the other mere waste paper; there can be no middle character assigned to 
judicial p which aro reversible for error, Such is their effect between 
the parties to the suit, and such are the immunities which the law affords to a plaint- 
iff who has obtained au erroneous judgment or execution. 


In Rhode Island rs. Massachusetts, 12 Peters, 718, the court say: 


However late this objection [to the jurisdiction] has been made, or may be made 
in any cause, in an inferior or appellate court of the United States, it must be con- 
sidered and decided before any court can move one further step in the cause, as 
any movement isnecessarily the exercise of jurisdiction. Jurisdiction is the power 
to hear and determine the subject-matter in controversy between parties to a suit, 
to adjudicate or exercise any judicial powor over them. The question is whether, 
on the case before a court, their action is judicial or extraju l, with or without 
the authority of law, to render a judgment or decree upon the rights of the litigant _ 
parties. If the law confors the power to render a judgment or decree, thon the 
court has jurisdiction. What shall be sijadged or decreed between the os, 
and with which is the right of the case, is judicial action, by hearing and de in- 
1 6 Peters, page 709; 4 Russell, page 415; 3 Peters, pages 20-37 ) 

ion to dismiss a 3 in the courts of the United States is nat 
analogous to a plea to the jurisdiction of the court of common law or equity in En- 
gland. There the snperior courts bave a general jurisdiction over all persons 
within the realm, and all canses of action between them. It depends on tho sub- 
8 whether the jurisdiction shall be exercised by a court of law or equity ; 
ut that court to which it appropriately belongs can act 8 upon the party 
and the subject of the suit, unless it l bo made apparent to the court that tho 
judicial determination of the case has been withdrawn from the court of general 
urisdiction to an inferior and limited one. It is a necessary presumption that the 
court of general jurisdiction can act upon the given case, when nothing appears to 
the contrary. Hence has arisen the rule that the party claiming an exemption 
from its process must set out the reasons by a special pleain abatement, and show 
that some inferior court of law or equity has the exclusive cognizance of the case; 
otherwise, the 8 court must proceed in virtue of its general jurisdiction. 


‘This rule prevails both at law and inequity. (1 Vesey, sr., page 204; 2 Vesey, sr., 
page 307; Mitford, page 183.) 
4 motion to thi cannot be entertained, as it does not and cannot 


disclose a case of exception; and if a plea in abatement is put in, it must not only 
make out the exception, but point to the particular court to which the case belongs. 
A plaintiff in law or in equity is not to bedriven from court to court by such pises. 
If a defendant seoks to quash a writ, or dismiss a bill for such cause, he must give 
the plaintiff a better one, and shall never pas in a second plea to the jurisdiction of 
that court to which he has driven the plaintiff by his plea, (1 Vesey, sr. 203) 
There are other classe of cases where the objection to the jurisdiction of a 
different nature, as on a bill in chancery; that the subject-matter is cognizable only 
by the king in council, and not by any indicia power, (1 Vesey, sr., 445;) or that the 
parties dnteadans cannot be brought before any municipal court on account of their 
character and the nature of the controversy, as 1 Vesoy, jr., 371,387; 2 Ve- 

sey, jr., 56,60; orin the very common cases which present the question whether the 
cause properly belongs to a court of law or equity. To such cases a pes in abate- 
ment wonld not be applicable, because the plaintiff could not sue in an inferior 


But when Poudre ira hod to the power of the court over the parties, 


writ or bill. Where no inferior court can have jurisdiction law or equity, 
the ground Tome is not taken by in ment, as an exception of the given 
case, from the oth: j ction of the court; appearance does not cure 


the defect of judicial power, and it may be relied upon by plea, onswer, demurrer, or at 
heari unless it VVV 
which is waived by submissiou to the process. 

As a denial of jurisdiction over the subject-matter of a suit between es 
within the realm, over which and whom the conrt bas power to act, cannot bo suc- 
cessful in an English court of general jarisdiction, a motion like the present could 
not be sustai consistently with the principles of its constitation. Butas this 
court is one of limited and special original jurisdiction, its action must be confined 
to the particular cases, controversies, and parties over which the Constitation and 
laws have authorized it to act; any proceeding without the limits protivan is 
coram non judice, and its action a nullity. (10 Peters, 474; S. P. 4 Russell, 415.) 
And whether the want or excess of power is objected by a party, or is apparent to 
the court, it must surcease its action or proceed extrajudicially. 
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Consent never confers jurisdiction to hear and determine a cause, 
where the law does not confer the power. (Hurd vs, Tombs, 7 How- 
ard, L 229; Bell vs. Railroad, 4 Smedes & Marshall, 
page 549; Leigh vs. Mason, 1 Scammon, page 249; Ex parte Williams, 


below upon the question of jurisdiction raised by the plea to the 
jurisdiction was an inherent defect in the final judgment, which en- 
abled the Supreme Court to reverse the judgment upon that ground. 

It is thus apparent that the question of jurisdiction never can be 
eliminated from the essential elements of the judgment. 

This reference to authorities brings me to the question of juris- 
diction in this cause. 

The Constitution provides, that 

No shall be convicted [on 

porsan stail be ns {on impeachment) without the concurrence of two 

Concurrence means more than occasional union of minds. The word 
signifies running along with each other. That is, no person can be con- 
victed without the agreement of two-thirds of the members present 
upon every point necessary to and included in the conviction. 

Now in order to a conviction in this case several things are neces 
sary: first, that certain acts have been done or omitted; second, that 
the acts done or omitted amount to treason, bribery, or other high 
crimes or misdemeanor, within the provisions of the Constitution; 
and third, that the acts were done or omitted by a person subject to 
jurisdiction of the Senate to try on impeachment. 

respondent, therefore, cannot be convicted, unless two-thirds 
of the Senators present at the time of conviction concur in affirming 


4 Yerger, page 579; Green rs. Collins, 6 Iredell, page 139; Bluett vs. 
Nicholson, 1 Branch, page 384; Ginn vs. Rogers, 4 Gilman, page 131; 
Long vs. Long, 1 Morris, page 381; Moran vs. Masterson, 11 B. Mon- 
roe, page 17; Chapman vs. Morgan, 2 Green, Iowa, 374; State 
vs. Bonney, 34 Maine, page 223; Winn rs. Freel, 19 Alabama, page 
171; State vs, Cardline, 20 Alabama, pago 19; Jeffries vs. Harbin, 20 
Alabama, page 387; Field vs. Walker, 23 Alabama, pago 155; Dicks 
vs. Hatch, 20 Iowa, page 380; Wanzer vs. Howland, 10 Wisconsin, 
page 8; Bureau County rs. Thompson, 39 Illinois, page 566; Dodson 
vs. Scraggs, 47 Missouri, page ; Garrett vs. Trotter, 65 Missouri, 


ge 430; Damp vs. Dane, 29 Mississippi, page 419; Š 

New Hampshire, page 232; Jackson vs. Ashton, 8 Peters, page 148; 
Dred Scott case, 19 Howard, page 393.) 

An objection to the jurisdiction never comes too late, and cannot 
be waived by consent nor forfeited by bad pleading. (Stoughton vs, 
Mott, 13 Vermont, page 175; Grant vs. Tams, 7 Monroe, page 218; 
Able vs. Bloomfield, 6 Texas, page 263; Smith vs. Dubuque, 1 Clark, | the 
page 492; Stearly’s Appeal, 3 Grant, Pennsylvania, page 270; Ketland T 
vs. Cassins, 2 Dallas, page 305; United States vs. Bedford Bridge, 1 2 85 
Woodbury & Minot, page 401.) all these propositions. 7 , ; 

In United States vs. Bedford Bridge, 1 Woodbury & Minotg 405, on I do not propose to argue aa the main question, whether im- 
the trial the defendant’s counsel moved to quash the indictment, for | Peachment can be maintained against a person not in office at the 
that the court had no jurisdiction. The court said : . of ee 5 . The 2 5 7 ar- 

gument I made, prep in the insufficien e permitte: the 

777 ̃ t this conri a question , strengthen in many respecte, and support by additional 
matter, it will be its duty not to proceed further in the trial. (2 Gallison. 325.) authorities. But I know the question has occupied the attention of 
8 betg a — . 3 8 resty Saoson these gn sho 1 Ar 3 and A woud be presumption to suppose 

gh the parties make no 0 ion, pause. ( 0 that I co anything to what has been expressed by the man 

r eee Wee Pira 99 A Per. learned Senators who have delivered their opinions and aA aed their 
kins vs, Perkins, 7 Connecticut, page 559.) 2 45 eee ee et I D submit a few considera- 
x ¢ A 7 1 : ions against the idea any one of the foregoing propositions nec- 

In Maissonaire vs. Kealing, 2 Gallison, 245, Story, justice, says: essary to conviction, and especially the aceution of jurisdiction, can 

I will only add that if I had thought the case not cognizable at common law, the | be determined by less than two-thirds of the Senators present at the 
SIE Vik wa Waare VVV of a | ae Oh a 
WOENS sh rank dale e e EE ie Ju e| It will not be denied that had the respondent seen fit, when first 
ß... TAIAN ADAE O RRRA A called to the bar of the Senate, to plead “not guilty,” and the trial 

In the celebrated Dred Scott case, in 19 Howard, 393, the defend- | had proceedéd immediately, overy proposition necessary to convic- 
ant in the court below interposed a plea to the jurisdiction, to which | tion must have been determined in the final judgment, and that no 
the plaintiff demurred. The court sustained the demurrer and over- | Senator would have voted to convict the respondent who did not be- 
ruled the plea, and gave judgment that the defendant should answer | lieve the Senate had jurisdiction to try him. One Senator might have 
over. s . k believed there was no such jurisdiction, and have been opposed to the 

The defendant thereupon put in sundry piene in bar, upon which | respondent upon all other propositions in the case. Another Senator 
issues were joined; and at the trial the judgment and yerdic. were | might have believed there was jurisdiction to try the case, but that 
in the defendant’s favor. Whereupon the plaintiff brought writ of 
error. 

In the Supreme Court it was claimed that inasmuch as the judg- 
ment in the court below was in favor of the plaintiff, he could not 
complain of it in the Supreme Court; and the defendant, by plead- 
ing over, had waived it. Disposing of this objection, the court held 
that the question of jurisdiction was not waived by pleading over in 
the court below, but was legitimately before the Supreme Court on 
the writ of error. And Mr. Justice Curtis, although dissenting from 
the opinion of the court on the slavery question involved in the de- 
cision, concurred with the court upon this question, and said, (pages 
565, 566 :) 

When that was adjudged insufficient the defendant was obliged to answer 
over. He had no alternative. He could not stop the further progress of the case 
in the circuit court by a writ of error, on which the sufficiency of his plea to the 
jurisdiction could be tried in this court, because the judgment on that plea was not 
final, and no writ of error would lie. He was forced to plead tothe merits. It can- 
not be true, then. that he waived the benefit of his plea to the jurisdiction by an- 
swering over. Waiverjincludes consent. Here there was no consent. And if the 
benefit of the plea was finally lost, it must be not by any waiver, but because the 
laws of the United States have not provided any mode of reviewing the decision 
of the circuit court on such a plea when that decision is against the defendant. 
This isnot the law. Whetherthe decision of the circuit court on a plea to the ju- 
risdiction be against the plaintiff or against the defendant, the losing party may 
have any alleged error in law, in ruling such a plea, examined in this court on a 
writ of crror, when the matter in controversy exceeds the sum or value of $2,000. 
If the decision be the plaintiff, and his suit dismissed for want of jurisdic- 
tion, the judgment is technically final, and he may at once sue out his writ of er- 
ror. (Mo! rs. Torrance, 9 Wheaton, 537.) If the decision be against the de- 
fendant, though he must answer over and wait for a final papes in the canse, 
he may then have his writ of error, and upon it obtain the judgment of this court 
on any question of law apparent on the record touching the jurisdiction. If this 
were not so the condition of the two parties would be y unequal. For if a 
plea to the jurisdiction were ruled against the plaintiff he could at once take his 
writ of error and have the ruling reviewed here; while, if the same plea were 
ruled against the defendant, he must not only wait for a final judgment, but could 
in no event have the eine | of the circuit court upon the plea reviewed by this 
court. I know of no ground for saying that the laws of the United States have 
thus discriminated between the parties to a suit in its courts. 


A writ of error lies only to the final judgment of the court below, 
and such only is the judgment which can be reviewed in the Supreme 
Court. But the rendition of every judgment is, in itself, an asser- 
tion of jurisdiction. And therefore, although in that case the writ 
of error reached nothing but the final judgment, the question of juris- 
diction was held to be botore the Supreme Court; and, of course, if 
the court below at the time of rendering tinal judgment had been of 
npinion that it had no jurisdiction, it would have so decided and dis- 
missed the cause. In other words, the erroneous decision in the court 


the respondent had not committed the acts charged. But certainly 
both these Senators would have been compelled to vote against con- 
viction; that is, to vote “not guilty,” or, in other words, not guilty 
of anything for which the Senate could convict him. Nothing is more 
common in the decisions of courts of law than judgments concurred 
in by all the judges, but so concurred in upon different and some- 
times conflicting grounds. A suit for divorce was recently dismissed 
by a court of two gui one judge holding upon the proofs that 
neither the husband nor wife had been guilty of infidelity, and the 
other, that both had been. In either case the divorce must be de- 
pied ; 2 therefore, both judges concurred that the suit should be 


But it will be claimed that inasmuch as the pleadings adopted by 
the respondent submitted to the court the question of jurisdiction 
spons from the question of guilt or innocence of the acts complained 
of, and that a majority, but not two-thirds, of the Senate were of 
opinion that jurisdiction existed, therefore the question of jurisdic- 
tion is eliminated from the matters to be considered at the time of 
ree final judgment; and that if more than two-thirds of the 

nators present at the time of final judgment believe that the de- 
fendant did commit the acts complained of, although less than two- 
thirds have not jurisdiction to convict him, nevertheless he must be 
convicted. In other words, although at the time of final judgment 
more than a third of the Senators present believe the Senate has no 
jurisdiction of the case—notwithstanding those Senators are under 
oath to decide impartially and according to the law—they must sur- 
render their conscientious convictions in deference to the opinions of 
other Senators expressed upon a former occasion. And assuming that 
all the Senators entertain to-day the same opinions before expressed, 
this question may be decisive of the case. But I submit, there are 
many sufficient reasons against such proposition. 

In the first place, the whole system of common-law pleading has 
grown out of the experience of the courts and their desire to promote 
the speedy termination of suits. And because no judgment can be 
rendered in any cause over which the court has not jurisdiction both 
of tho parties and the subject-matter, and the trial might be fruitless, 
it has been ordained that the defendant shall first plead to the juris- 
diction. And where the court has jurisdiction of the subject-matter, 
and the want of jurisdiction arises from mere personal privilege of 
the defendant—for instance, to be sued in a certain court or in acer- 
tain county—the defendant must plead to the jurisdiction, and waives 
his privilege by a general appearance. Next to the plea to the juris- 
diction comes the plea in abatement proper—that, for instance, the 
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defendant is sued by a wrong name. Next comes a demurrer, then 
pleas in bar, &c. This order of pleading is entirely artificial; in- 
tended merely to promote the convenience of the court and save ex- 
pense to the parties. 

But, as I have shown from the authorities already read, where the 
defect of jurisdiction does not rest upon personal privilege of the de- 
fendant, but concerns the subject-matter, or the power of the court 
to try a particular class of persons to which the defendant does not 
bélong—even, at the common law, omitting to plead to the jurisdic- 
tion, or even a written consent to the jurisdiction, will not authorize 
a a to proceed; and any judgment it may render is absolutely 
void. 

But in the courts of the United States, which are courts of limited 
or special jurisdiction, the record must affirmatively show, and the 
fact must be, that the court has jurisdiction, or it can render no judg- 
ment. And the objection may be taken at any stage of the p - 
ing, either on the trial or in arrest of judgment, in both civil and 
criminal causes. 

To quote from the decision of the Supreme Court in Rhode Island 
vs. Massachusetts, 12 Peters, 718: 

And whether the want or excess of power is o by a party, or is apparent 
to the court, it must surcease its action or pba ret he 

Now, to apply these principles to this case, sup the respondent 
had not pleaded to the jurisdiction, bnt had filed a stipulation stat- 
ing that he was Secretary of War at the time of the impeachment, 
and had pleaded in denial of the acts charged; and the truth had not 
come to the knowledge of the court until to-day, after the completion 
of the trial, and the court was ready to prononnce judgment, would 
not every Senator who believes there is no jurisdiction here, be bound 
to treat it as a moot case and dismiss it at once? The authorities I 
have read settle this question. Consent cannot confer jurisdiction, 
and whenever the defect comes to the mind of the court, “it must sur- 
cease its action or proceed extrajudicially.” ` 

Now, if the respondent could not by written consent confer juris- 
diction ; if the respondent desiring a trial upon the question of fact, 
could not by filing a false admission of facts necessary to jurisdiction, 
either compel or authorize Senators who believe there is no jurisdic- 
tion to pass judgment upon the merits of the case, then I desire to 
know how it is to be maintained that be Sauter, to the jurisdiction 
he has im that duty or conferred that power? Can an objection 
to the jurisdiction of the court confer jurisdiction, while express con- 
sent cannot? 

Of course these considerations are addressed to those Senators who 
still believe there is no jurisdiction to try and determine this case, 
and who are now invited to surrender their own convictions and vote 
according to the convictions of other Senators. If there was no ju- 
risdiction when that plea was filed, there is none to-day, and there 
cannot be without an amendment of the Constitution. A majority 
of the Senate cannot change the Constitution, nor can a majority of 
the Senate relieve any Senator from the obligations of his oath as a 
Senator to support the Constitution, nor from the obligations of his 
oath as a judge in this case, to decide impartially and according to 
law. The decision of the Supreme Court in the Dred Scott case, 
which upon this point was unanimous, and enforced by Judge Curtis 
in even stronger terms than those employed by the Chief Justice in 
delivering the opinion of the court; sustained by reason and an un- 
broken current of authorities; is conclusive upon this subject, and 
settles the law for all the judicial courts of the United States. The 
defendant’s objection in the court below was overruled there, but the 
judgment was in his favor on the merits, and he could not prosecute 
a writ of error. The decision on the question of jurisdiction was in 
favor of the plaintiff; therefore he could not object to it, and did not. 
But the writ of error brought the whole before the Supreme 
Court, and it showed the facts upon which the question of jurisdic- 
tion depended in the court below. And the court held, and Jud 
Curtis, who dissented upon other parts of the case, concurred in hold- 
ing, that the jurisdictional question was presented to the Supreme 
Court, and must be determined. The court held that there was no 
5 Judge Curtis held that there was. But both held that 

there was no jurisdiction in the court below, it was fatal to the 
Up ean even had neither party raised the objection. 

he principle of the decision is this, that whenever it is discovered 
in any cause pending in the courts of the United States, original or 
x peg that there is no jurisdiction, the suit must stop, and any 
order or judgment rendered must fall to the ground. 

If there were an appellate tribunal which could review the pro- 
ceedings of this court in this cause—and if this court, having decided 
erroneously on the plea to the jurisdiction, should proceed and render 
final judgment against the respondent—this case would be on all fours 
with the Dred Scott case in this particular; and the appellate court 
would, under the authority of the Dred Scott case, reverse the final 
judeuent because of the erroneous decision on the question of juris- 

ction, 

It cannot be maintained, I submit, that judges of this court are 
authorized to consent, or excusable for consenting, to an erroneous 
judgment, because no tribunal can review the proceedings here. On 
the contrary, this is one of the strongest reasons that can be urged 
why every judge of this court should do everything in his power to 
prevent the rendition of a judgment tainted with remediless error, 


ular so far 
as it invalidated the great ordinanceof freedom; and in that respect 


The decision in the Dred Scott case has never been 


was reversed by the fourteenth amendment of the Constitution. But 
so far as it declared the principle in regard to jurisdiction, it has never 
been doubted or questioned, is authority to-day in all the courts of 
the United States, and enunciates a principle observed in all courts, 
English and American. 

The authorities cited show clearly that the question of jurisdiction 
is a pertinent, pending, vital question down to and including the last 
act performed in any judicial proceeding. But this is not all. It con- 
tinues after final judgment, and may be raised in any other court or 
place where the judgment is sought to be enforced. There is no dif- 
ference in this respect between the courts of superior and inferior 
jurisdiction. 

In Voorhies vs. Bank, 10 Peters, 474, the court, speaking of their 
own judgments, say: 

If not warranted by the Constitution or laws of the land, our most solemn pro- 
ceeding can confer no right which is denied to any judicial act under color of law 
which can properly have been deemed to have been done coram non judice ; that is, 
by persons assuming the judicial function in a given case without lawful authority. 

And the court declared that in this respect there was no difference 
between its judgments and those of a county court or justice of the 


ce. 

oes support of the general proposition that the judgment of the high- 
est court, if rendered without jurisdiction, is a nullity, and may be 
declared so by any court where the same may be sought to be enforced 
or be brought collaterally into question, I cite as follows: Knowles 
vs. Gas-Light Company, 19 Wallace, 58; Williamson vs. Berry, 8 How- 
ard, 498; Wilcox vs. Jackson, 13 Peters, 499; Schrivner’s Lessee vs. 
Lynn, 2 Howard, 99; Lessee of Hickey vs. Stewart, 3 Howard, 750; Star- 
buck vs. Murray, 5 Wendell, 48. 

From this it follows that should this court entertain jurisdiction in 
this case, and pronounce judgment of disability, such judgment would 
not be respected by the judicial tribunals, should they be of opinion 
that this court had no such jurisdiction. 

Should General Belknap return to Iowa and be elected to the House 
of Representatives, that House being the exclusive jndze of the qual- 
ification and election of its own members, might called upon to 
pass upon the question of his eligibility. And if, in the opinion of 
the then House, this court had no jurisdiction, it would be the duty 
of the House to disregard the jodgment of disqualification and seat 
General Belknap. Or should the Postmaster-General appoint him as 
postmaster in a case not requiring the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate; or should a judicial court appoint him as clerk, and a quo war- 
ranto should be prosecuted to oust him, on the ground of ineligibility 
imposed by the judgment of this court in this cause, such judgment 
might be attacked for want of jurisdiction; and thus the jurisdiction 
of this court might be subjected to nar review. Borrowing the 
language of the court in Voorhies rs. , before cited, the judgment 
of the most exalted tribunal, if rendered without jurisdiction, is mere 
waste-paper. 

Thus far I have endeavored to establish by authorities that the 
question of jurisdiction exists at every step of any judicial proceed- 
ing, and that no judge can concur in or consent to a judgment against 
the defendant in any cause, civil or criminal, who does not at the time 
of so consenting believe that the court of which he is a member has 
jurisdiction to hear, try, and determine the cause. 

It will be conceded, I presume, that no Senator can properly vote 
for conviction unless he is convinced at the time of so voting of the 
existence of every condition essential to conviction, and the question 
of jurisdiction is the chief of these conditions. 

And it follows, necessarily, that no Senator who believes that there 
is no jurisdiction can vote for conviction. 

It may be said that in a criminal cause in a court of law, after the 
court has determined that there is jurisdiction, the jury have only to 
determine whether or not the defendant commi the acts charged 
in the indictment. The answer to this proposition is that it has no 
application to this case. The Senate is no more a jury to-day than it 
was when it heard and determined the demurrer to the plea in abate- 
ment, and is as much a court to-day as it was then. There is not the 
slightest analogy between this trial and a jury trial in a court of law. 
The Senate performs the functions of both court and jury. A re- 
spondent may be brought here for trial, and may find in this body a 
Senator who has been his life-long, implacable foe. He cannot chal- 
lenge him. The jury before whom a person is to be tried must be of 
the State and district in which the crime was committed. But a post- 
master from Florida may be impeached, and the casting vote against 
him be given by a Senator from Oregon. There is nothing so dan- 
gerous in reasoning as false analogies, and the slightest circumstance 
may vitiate a supposed analogy. This is a trial sui generis. It has 
more resemblance to a suit in equity than to a criminal trial at com- 
mon law, because here, as in a court of equity, the court, without a 
jury, must find the facts and apply the law. 

The Senate must determine the question of jurisdiction; determine 
whether the acts charged to have been done or omitted constitute a 
high crime or misdemeanor within the meaning of the Constitution; 
and whether, in fact, the acts charged have been done or omitted. 

All these questions must be determined by the court against the 
respondent before he can be convicted, and npon every one of them 
two-thirds of the Senators present must agree. 
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This proposition seems to me so plain that I fear I may obscure it 
by attempting to render it plainer. 

Is it not evident that whether these pro 
after the other, by successive Margin 
tion ; second, by demurrer to the articles; and third, by answer deny- 
ing the commission or omission of the acts charged ; or whether all 
three shall be precipitated upon the court at once, by plea, in the first 
instance, of “not guilty”—is matter of practice—of form, not sub- 
stance? And how can it be pretended that, in case these questions 
are separated, one or more of them may be settled and determined 
against the respondent by a mere majority of the Senate, while it will 
be conceded that, had the other form of proceeding been pursued, 
there must have been the concurrence o: . of the Senate 
upon each one of these propositions? 

In the trial of a criminal cause in a court of law the twelve jury- 
men must concur in a verdict. Suppose a man indicted for mur- 
der—the defense, insanity. The judge would instract the jury that 
they must pass upon two questions: (1) whether the defendant killed 
the deceased, (2) whether the defendant was sane or insane when he 
committed the act; and (3) that they must all concur against the de- 
fendant upon both propositions before they could find a verdict of 
“guilty.” The jury retire to consider the case, and they take a vote 
first upon the question of ere Seven believe the defendant to 
have been sane, and five believe him to have been insane. Will any 
one claim that the majority of seven could insist that they had de- 
termined the question of sanity, and that the jury should then pro- 
ceed to vote upon the, perhaps conceded, question, Did the defendant 
slay the deceased? 

Suppose another case of trial for murder, with plea “not guilty,” 
under which two defenses are made: First, that the defendant did 
not kill the deceased, and second, that the fatal blow, by whomsoever 
inflicted, was inflicted across the line, in another State—which latter 
defense would raise the question of the jurisdiction of the court. 
Could the jury first vote on the question of locus, and if a bare ma- 
jority were against the defendant upon that question, could that ma- 
jority claim that the question of jurisdiction was settled, and that the 
verdict of guilty or not guilty must depend upon the settlement of the 
other question? Or could the minority satisfy their consciences, and 
agree to a verdict of “ guilty,” still believing the crime was commit- 
ted without the State? 

In a case like the last supposed the defendant might first raise the 
question of jurisdiction by a proper plea, and the question of fact 
would then have to be determined by a jury. In such case it will be 
conceded that no verdict could be rendered without the concurrence 
of all the jurors, If, on the trial of this issue, it should be found 
1 the defendant, he might then plead “ not guilty,” and under 
that plea raise the question whether he killed the deceased, And 
here again, of course, all the jurors must concur in a verdict against 
bim. Or he may plead “not guilty” in the first instance, and raise 
both questions on the same trial; and, of course, the jury must con- 
cur against him upon both points, or he cannot be convicted. 

In such case of trial before a jury, no matter how many questions 
are involved in the trial, they are all found one way or the other, by 
the general verdict of guilty or not guilty. If the jury return a verdict 
of guilty, in a case like that last 3 they thereby declare that 

0 ) The defendant did kill the deceased. 

45 That he killed the deceased. within the jurisdiction of the court ; 
an 

(3.) That the defendant was of sound mind and memory when he 
committed the act. 

In such case if five jurors who bomn Garig ade that the act was com- 
mitted without the jurisdiction, or that the defendant was insane, 
come into court agreeing to a verdict of guilty, they are forsworn. 

It being certain that no man can be convicted by a court which has 
no jurisdiction, it must follow that, whenever that question has been 
determined by the court, “the court must surcease its action or pro- 
ceed extrajudicially.” 

Therefore, if it be contended that the question of jurisdiction has 
been eliminated from the questions entering into the final judgment, 
by the action of the court upon the plea to the jurisdiction, then it 
must be admitted by those who so contend that this question has 
been settled in favor of the respondent, because less than two-thirds 
of the Senators poeni declared in favor of jurisdiction, and more 
than one-third of the Senate declared there was no jurisdiction. If 
this was a settlement of one of the questions essential to final judg- 
ment, then it was certainly settled in favor of the respondent by the 
vote of the Senate on that question; and inasmuch as two-thirds of 
the Senators present did not concar in eee juris- 
diction was not sustained, but was denied, and subsequent pro- 

ings are void. 

Ordinarily a majority of any court or tribunal are authorized to ex- 
ress the views and render the judgment of such court or tribunal. 
ut in impeachment cases two-thirds of the court must concur to con- 

vict the defendant, and must of course concur in the determination 
of every question upon which conviction depends, Therefore one of 
two things is certain; if the question of jurisdiction, vital to convic- 
tion, was eliminated from the final hearing by the vote of the court 
upon the plea to the jurisdiction, then that question has been deter- 
mined by the court in favor of the respondent, and there can be no 
conviction, because no court can convict without jurisdiction. If the 


itions are presented one 
rst, by plea to the jurisdic- 


question of jurisdiction has not been thus eliminated and settled in 
favor of the respondent, it remains a pending question to-day—a 
question entering into and constituting a vital element of the judg- 
ment now to be pronounced; and no Senator who believes there is no 
jurisdiction can vote for conviction. 

In conclusion, submitting to this court on behalf of the respondent 
a cause involving far more than his life—his character, and his honor;— 
involving the happiness or misery of all those connected with him by 
such tender ties that their hearts must bleed if he be stricken; a cause 
the issue of which must determine whether he shall transmit to his 
children a memory to be cherished, or a reputation from which they 
shall shrink, I feel justified in appealing not only to the intelligence 
but to the conscience of every Senator. 

The Constitution protects the respondent from such calamitous re- 
sults, except upon the concurrence of two-thirds of this body in regard 
to every question essential to conviction. And to you, Senators, who 
believe there is no jurisdiction here, I make my last and earnest appeal. 
Yon cannot surrender your conscientious convictions to the equally 
conscientious convictions of others. 

You surely cannot consent to a judgment, which, to quote from 
Ex-Chancellor Brougham, in the celebrated case of O’Connell rs. 
The Queen, “Will go out without authority, and return without 

Cb 
r. WRIGHT, (at one o’clock and forty-eight minutes p.m.) I 
understand it would be agreeable to the manager who is to close the 
argument to have a recess of about ten minutes. I move that a re- 
cess of ten minutes be taken. 

Mr. PADDOCK and others. Say fifteen minutes. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Very well; I will modify my motion and move that 
a recess of fifteen minutes be taken. 

The motion was a; to; and the Senate sitting for the trial of 
the impeachment took a recess for fifteen minutes, at the expiration 
of which time the Senate sitting for the trial resumed its session. 

4 55 PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the roll of 
the Senate. 

The Secretary called the roll of the Senate; and, after some delay, 
thirty-seven Senators answered to their names, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, (at two o’clock and fifteen minutes p. 
ol A quoram is now present. The Senate is ready to proceed with 

e trial. 

Mr. Manager LORD. Mr. President and Sonators, in The People 
the Sovereigns, by James Monroe, the distinguished statesman says: 

The right of impeachment and of trial by the Legislature is the mainspring of 
the great machine of Government. It is the pivoton which it turns. If preserved 
in fall 5 755 and exercised with perfect integrity, every branch will ‘orm its 
Sar, the pena be left to the performance of theirs, in the most pe form 
and with complete effect, as the sovereign power of the state, It is not believed 
that the right could be abused by the Legislature. 

In these observations of that illustrious statesman I have said all 
I desire to say on the importance of this. question now before the 
highest court of the land, and as to maintaining‘the power of impeach- 
ment, in a proper case, in its full force and vigor. 

I shall proceed, Senators, as briefly as I can, in the first instance 
to review the law of this case, endeavoring to avoid that which has 
already been sufficiently discussed, and yet necessarily, perhaps, re- 
peating in some places. 

The first position to which I call your attention is the sufficienc 
of the articles; and here let me say that in no point of this trial will 
the managers claim that you ought to convict the defendant of high 
crimes and misdemeanors unless the articles charge high crimes and 
misdemeanors. We do not stand here begging before the Senate. We 
do not ask you to convict on anydoubtfulconstruction. Ifthe articles 
presented by the House of Representatives in the name of the people 
of the United States of America do not charge that which, if true, on 
your consciences requires the impeachment of this defendant, then in’ 
God's name let him go free. But, briefly, what do the articles charge: 
The learned counsel who have ad ou entirely differ. The 
distinguished counsel from Pennsylvania [Mr. Black] complains of 
the articles because they are too severe, because they charge offenses 
in language unnecessarily strong. The learned counsel from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Carpenter] says that they are not sufficient, and charge 
no offense. If 1 e him rightly, he claims no offense what- 
ever is charged; and he also says we have referred to no statute. I 
55 thut it would have been derogatory to this high 
court for us to have brought in merely a formal indictment. It was 
forus, fromthe plainest English gi Si 9 choose those words which 
aay, most distinctly and most clearly bring before your minds the 
facts and the offenses charged. In regard to ordinary criminal courts 
there is certain 83 required, but the rule has been 
very greatly relaxed even in courts of the lowest criminal jurispru- 
dence. If there is any court on the face of the earth where we may 
distinctly charge the fact itself, certainly this is the court. 

Now, what do we charge? Without reading these articles in full, 
we say 

That in consideration of said i said Evans so made by him 
as Secretary a War as a 9 e dk on or about the 2d day of 
ered 1870, undd 
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Senators, is not this plain enough? Need we talk abont intent? 
Need we go into all the technical language of criminal courts when 
we charge distinctly on the defendant that in consideration of the a 

intment of and in consideration of the continuance of said John 8. 

Evans he did receive these various sums of money! 

Again in article 2: 

That said William W. Belknap * * * did * * * willfully, corruptly, and 
unlawyuily take and receive from ont Caleb P. Marsh the sum of $1,500, in considera- 
tion that he would continue to permitone John S. Evans to maintain a trading estab- 
lishment at Fort Sill, a military post of the United States. 


Again in article 3: 
Yot the said , well knowing these facts, and having the power to remove said 
Evans from said p n at any time, and to appoint some other fo maintain 


person 
said i but ing hi. Sec War, 
p Me high. ofice to bis inal Yor private pain; did Dalan Niy and 


Again in article 4: 

That said William W. Belknap * * * did receive from one Oaleb P. Marsh 
large sums of money for and in consideration of his having so appointed said John S. 
Evans to maintain said trading establishment at said military post, and for continu- 
ing him therein, whereby he has been guilty of high crimes and misdemeanors in 
his said office. 

her article contains seventeen similar specifications. Finally, in 
article 5: f 

Yet said Belknap did. in consideration that he would permit said Evans to continue 
to maintain said trading establishment, and in order that said payments might con- 
tinue and be made by said Evans to said Marsh as aforesaid, corruptly receive from 
said Marsh, either to his, the said Belknap's, own use, or to be paid over to the wife of 
said Belknap, divers large sums of money at various times. 

This article charges the receipt by the defendant of sixteen other 
sums. 

Now I repeat, if this Senate at any period of its deliberations 
should come to the conclusion that these articles do not charge 
against Mr. Belknap an impeachable offense, let it say so, and dis- 
miss the whole proceeding. 

I desire to call the attention of this Senate for a little while to the 
clause of the Constitution so much under consideration this morn- 
ing, and that is the clause which requires the concurrence of two- 
thirds of the Senators present to convict. It is in these words: “No 
person shall be convicted without the concurrence of two-thirds of 
the members present.” If I can establish to the Senate that the 
word “conviction” bas a definite meaning, that it only refers to one 
point in the trial, it may be to several points if there are several ar- 
ticles of impeachment, but that it only refers to the time when you 

on the question of guilty or not guilty as to the offense or of- 
enses charged, then all the logic of the counsel for the defendant in 
this regard falls to the ground, and their attempt to drag in a ques- 
tion of law already settled by this court, which must be the law of 
this court until it is reversed by its own action, will also utterly 
fall to the ground. While the Constitution has been often enough 
read, in order that I may point the minds of Senators directly to the 
meaning of this word, allow me again to read the clause of the Con- 
stitution in which it is found, and then let me ask you again to what 
point does this word “convicted” refer? 

The Constitution, article 1, section 3, sixth clause, provides: 

The Senate shall have the sole powor to try allimpeachments. * * When 
the President of the United States is tried, the Chief Justice shall preside; and 
no reo convicted without the concurrence of two-thirds of the members 
presen 

Here is a clause of the Constitution which provides for the trial 
and in one instance the mode of trial and then concludes by saying: 
“And no person shall be convicted without the concurrence of two- 
thirds of the members present.” When the word “trial” is in this 
section, when the judgment is thereinafter provided for, can there be 
any question but that the word “ conviction ” points only to convie- 
tion on the questions of fact? This is the great question for the de- 
fendant. hat in the eye of the world, wise in the eye of history 
will be this question of jurisdiction and the questions of the admis- 
sion of evidence and the other legal questions of the case as bearing 
on the character of General Belknap? Who will care in the present 
time or in the future, as regards his reputation, to look at any one of 
these legal questions? But it is an exceedingly important question 
to him to know whether he is infamous, whether for long years he 
has corrupted his hands with bribes, This is the important question. 
Whether this court has jurisdiction or not in one view is a matter 
of profound indifference. Whether any other legal question is set- 
tied rightly in this court or not is to the defendant, in any view, 
compared to the great question of his guilt or innocence, a matter of 
profound indifference; but whether his honor as an officer has been 
stained, whether he has degraded a place in the United States second 
only to one, is the question which is important to him and which in 
all the future brands him as a bad and corrupt man, or else if he is 
proved to be innocent restores him to the confidence of the people 
and to the respect of history. : 

I have brought in here, Senators, a few definitions of the word “ con- 
viction,” closing with one which I apprehend will receive from this 
Senate high consideration. In the first place I go to the elementary 
books called “dictionaries :” 


Conviction: The act of proving, finding, or determining to be guilty of an offense 
charged against a person peoa] al tribanal.— Webster. TEEN 
The act of convicting; detection of guilt.— Worcester. 
Which conviction may accrue in two ways: either by his confessing the offense 
ae wang galley. or by his being found so by the verdiet of his country. (Shars- 
wood's Blackstone, book iv, page 362.) 


I apprehend all the books may be searched throngh and through 
and no definition be fonnd of the word “conviction” more satisfac- 
tory than that given by the learned Blackstone, which conviction, 
he says, may accrue in either one of two ways, either by the culprit 
confessing his guilt or being found guilty by a verdict of his country. 
What court is better described than this by these latter words? 
What conrt more represents the whole country than the Senate of the 
United States sitting as a court of impeachment? Therefore I have 
the highest authority for saying that the question referred to by the 
Constitution when it speaks of the defendant’s being convicted is 
the question, is he guilty or not guilty of the offense or offenses 
charged against him in the articles of impeachment? 

Senators, this learned body has construed the word “ conviction” 
in reference to this question of two-thirds. I think I can demonstrate 
that the Senate has, over and over again, settled this question in re- 

to both the words conviction and concur, The Senate rules of 
the court of impeachment provide: 

On the question whether the impeachment is sustained, the d 
shall bianca inpas article of impeachment separately ; and if the imy — psn 
shall not, npa aiy of the articles presented, be Semm f by the votes of two-thirds 
of the mem present, a judgment of acquittal shall be entered; but if the per- 
son accused in such articles of impeachment shall be convicted upon any of said 
articles by the votes of two-thirds of the members present, the Senate s 
to pronounce and a certified copy of such judgment shall be deposited in 
the office of of State —Rule 22. 

Senators, if I can demonstrate to you what this final question is; 
if I can demonstrate that these words “final question” refer to the 
question of guilty or not guilty, then I find a senatorial construction 
which should settle the point even if it were possible to make the 
word “convicted” refer to any other point of the trial than the ver- 
dict. The reference tothe word “convicted” in this rule shows con- 
clusively that the “final question” referred to therein is the final 
question “ guilty or not guilty” of the offense or offenses charged in 
the articles of impeachment. 

Rule 23 provides: 

All the orders and decisions shall be made and had by yeas and nays, which shall be 
entered on the record, and without debate, subject, however, to the operation of 
Rule 7, except when the doors shall be closed for deliberation, and in that case no mem- 
ber shall speak more than once on one question, and for not more than ten minutes on 
an interlucutory ion, and for not more than fifteen minutes on the final question, 
unless by consent of the Senate, to be had without debate; but a motion to adjourn 
may be decided without the yeas and nays, unless bef be demanded by one-fifth 
of the members t. The fifteen minutes herein allowed shall be for the whole 
deliberation on the final question, and not to the nal question on each article of im- 


Is there any doubt as to what Rule 23 means? Can it be construed 
without holding that the fihal question referred to therein is the ques- 
tion of guilty or not guilty of the offense charged in the article or ar- 
ticles of impeachment? Does not any other construction make both 
of these rules meaningless ? 

Senator Sumner in the Johnson case proposed a rule in the pre- 
amble to which he stated the general law to be that a majority pre- 
yails. ‘Fhe order proposed is as follows: 

Ordered, That after removal, which necessarily follows conviction, any question 
which may rise with regard to disqualification or any further judgment shall be 
determined by a majority of the members present. 

I do not find that this proposed order was subsequently acted upon. 
I only bring it forward as the opinion of a distinguished Senator, 
which seemed to receive the acquiescence of the Senate. It would 
seem that it was deemed unn to pass upon the order. I ask, 
Senators, if it be true that the two-thirds vote does not relate to the 
final judgment; if the final judgment of this tribunal—the great 
question so running with the defendant’s life—to wit, the question 
of disqualification, is to be passed upon by a majority, is it not en- 
tirely clear that all preceding legal questions are also to be passed 
upon by a majority? 

There are other constitutional coustructions made by the Senate, 
I call attention to the clause of the Constitution relating to treaties: 


He shall have power, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, to make 
8 7 two-thirds of the Senators present concur.—Oonstitution, article 
section 


I now call the attention of this court to the argument of the coun- 
sel who has just closed. He claims that the word “concur” includes 
every proceeding from the commencement of the trial to its close, 
with certain exceptions relating to adjournment, &c. Now I propose 
to show by senatorial construction that the word “concur” has been 
defined by the Senate in regard to a treaty to mean just exactly what 
we claim the word means in to impeachment. The Senate 
will observe that the words are the same. The language in the one 
ease is “provided two-thirds of the Senators present concur,” and 
the words in the other case are “no person shall be convicted with- 
out the concurrence of two-thirds of the members present.” What is 
the rule of the Senate? Senate Rule No. 38 (Barclay’s Digest, pages 
247, 248) is: 

And on the final question to advise and consent to the ratification (of the treaty) 


in the form agreed to, the coneurrence of two-thirds of the Senators present shall 
uisite to determine it in the affimative ; but all other motions and questions thereon 


be decided by a majority vote. s 
Is it not clear that this Senate in this regard has held that the 
word “concur” simply relates to one vote, and that the final vote, 
and that all other questions relating to the treaty or amendments to 
the treaty or to any other possible question that may arise in regard 
to it, excepting the final, definite, and conclusive vote of concurrence, 
are to be by a majority vote? 
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Again, as to constitutional amendments. 


‘The Congress, whenever, two-thirds of both Houses shall deem it necessary, shall 
propose amendments to this Constitution.—Constitution, article 5. 


Senate Rule 44 provides— 


When an amendment to be proposed to the Constitution is under consideration, 
the concurrence of two-thirds of the Senators present shall not be requisite to decide 
any question for amendments, or extending to the merits, being short of the jinal 
question. (Barclay's Digest, page 249.) 

The constitutional amendments may come from the “ House,” hav- 
ing received a two-thirds vote there, and yet a majority may change 
and amend. 

Therefore in all these cases this Senate has held that whenever a 
two-thirds vote is required there is but one final vote. Such is the 
Constitution; such 1s the construction of the Senate. 

I call the attention of Senators to Senate Rule 20, the last clause, 
Barelay's Digest, page 238: 

When any question may have been decided by the Senate in which two-thirds of 
tho Senators present are necessary to carry the affirmative, 3 who votes 
on that side which prevailed in the question may be at liberty to move for a recon- 
sideration ; and a motion for reconsideration be decided by a majority of votes. 

Applying this rule to this case, say that two-thirds of the Senators 
had voted in favor of jurisdiction or that with entire unanimity this 
court had voted in favor of jurisdiction, yet at any time a majority 
may reverse the order or jad ment. Assume again that this question 

had not been raised until after conviction and that this Senate had 
unanimously voted that the defendant was guilty of every charge 
contained in the articles of impeachment; yet any Senator could have 
risen in his place and said, “I doubt our jurisdiction ;” and on the 
question being debated, if a majority of the Senate should find that 
the Senate did not have jurisdiction, the proceedings would be re- 
versed and the case driven from the court. It is a rule that works both 
ways; and, therefore, the other day when a learned Senator inquired, 
“Ts each Senator bound by this judgment under all circumstances ?” 
we answered “No.” We simply say that each Senator is bound by 
this jndgment while it stands as the judgment of this court, and the 
majority which made the judgment can at any time reverse it. 

In the case of Barnard, which perhaps has already been sufficiently 
referred to, ten members of the court, including three judges of the 
court of appeals and seven senators, voted that the court had no 

jurisdiction of certain charges relating to matters which had occurred 
Some Judge Barnard was elected to the term of office which he was 
then holding; and yet every one of those ten members of the court 
who voted that the court had no jurisdiction in that case over those 
questions voted guilty, on the very articles chargiug the prior offenses, 
on the final vote, although overruled on the question of jurisdiction 
by a majority or more of the court. 

At this point allow me to call attention to the order or judgment 
of this court in this case: 

It ig ordered by the Senate sitting for the trial of the articles of impeachment 
erg the House of Representatives against William W. Belknap, late Sec- 
of War, that the demurrer of said William W. Belknap to the replication of 
tho House of Representatives to the plea to the jurisdiction filed sald Belknap 
be, and the same hereby is, overruled; and, it being the opinion of the Senate that 
said is insuficient in law and that said articles of im ment are sufficient in 
ieee tee sere eee st ee eee alae 
1s, over a ; 
eben tha journal of the Bonate siting ing as aforesaid, 

I repeat, Senators, this judgment binds every Senator while it is 
the judgment of this court. It only binds him while a majority says 
it shall. Assume that two-thirds had voted in favor of jurisdiction, 
would it change the opinions or ease the consciences of the non-con- 
curring Senators? Would not those learned Senators who on this 
question think they ought not to be bound have the same opinion 
and have precisely the same view of the case that they have now, 
had the vote in favor of jurisdiction been two-thirds instead of a ma- 
jority of the Senate? 

Allow me to call attention for a few moments to the independent 
existence of this court. This court is organized under the Constitu- 
tion. It may adjourn from day to day, out reference to the other 
House. It may sit when the Congress is not in session. This is es- 
tablished by its every-day practice. It has frequently adjourned more 
than three days. But, however this may be, it has the powers of any 
other court. Whoever heard of a court being prevented from the 
exercise of its functions by a 3 The precedents are all one 
way, the authorities are all one way. But assume that the court must 
look to the Senate for authority, then the rules hereafter to be re- 
ferred to confer the most abundant authority, though the robos are 
changed from the legislative to the judicial. I desire to call iho at- 
tention of the Senate briefly to some elementary authorities on this 
subject: 

rate act must be done at a moeting, either of thé whole body-politic 

8 body as may have confided toit by the Constitution the i — 
ance of such act, which meeting must be duly convened by proper summons, and 
must be heid in the usual place of meeting, the question being (in all cases not 
expressly provided for by the constitation of the corporation) decided by a ma- 
jority of those present al the meeting and voting on the question. Those who 
do not choose to vote upon the question before the meeting, or who vote on an 
other question, are considered to vote with the majority of the voters on the 
question, and so of those who are absent.” (Grant on rations, page 54.) 

After an clection has been properly proposed, whoever has a majorily cf those 
who vote, the assembly being sulficient, is elected, although the majority of the 
entire assembly altogether abstain from voting; because their presence suffices to 
constitute the elective body, and if they neglect to vote it is their own faalt, and 


shall not invalidate the act of others, but be construed an assent to the determina- 
tion of the majority of those who do voie. And such an election is valid, though 
the majority ot those whose presence is necessary to tho assembly protest against 
any election at that timo, or even the election of the individual whe has a majonty 
of votes. ‘The only manner in which they can effectually prevent his election is by 
voting for some other qualified person. (Angell at Ames on Corporations, 


98. 

That RARE a power of election is vested in a definite number, qnorum A and 
B are to bo two, the presence only of A and B, and not their assent, is requisite to 
make a valid clection. (Abbott's Digest, Law of Corporations, page 595, section 13. 
See Reg. ve. Bailiff, £o. of Ipswich, 3 Lord Raymond, page 123%; Wotton sk: Davis, 
1 Strange, page 53.) 

I have 5 said that the vital question to the defendant is the 
question of guilt or innocence. All legal questions therefore may, 
without injustice to him, be decided by a majority. Any fact in- 
volving jurisdiction must present a 8 8 question, and there is uo 
reason in the law or in common sense why a jurisdictional question 
should not be decided by a majority. I affirm that the Constitution, 
in its tender regard for the accused person, had no thought of any 
legal question. A jury must be unanimous in this country; in Scot- 
land three-fourths are required; and those who made the Constitu- 
tion thought that to allow a mere majority of the Senate to convict 
on a question 3 man’s character, and sending him down per- 
haps with infamy to the future, wonld be unjust; and therefore a 
two-thirds vote was required on that question, and on that question 


only. 

Perhaps the most important legal question the defendant could have 
presented on this trial was his own competency as a witness and that 
of his wife; and yet it is conceded that this question could have been 
settled against the defendant by a majority vote. 

Assume that the question of jurisdiction had turned on the preced- 
ence of a judicial act, (not any act, as erroneously assumed by a Senator,) 
which precedence is sustained by all English and American author- 
ities, would the question of fact whether the resignation was on the 
same day, on which fact the jurisdiction would turn, require a two- 
thirds vote? Or, had jurisdiction been held on the priority of the pro- 
ceedings of the House, would the fact have had to be settled by a two- 
thirds vote? Or,had it turned on the defendant’s resignation to 
evade impeachment, would the jurisdictional fact require a similar 
vote? Is it not clear that both the Constitution and the reason there- 
for concur in sustaining the position that the two-thirds vote of the 
Constitution is only required on the questions involving the truth of 
the charge and the character of the accused? I call the attention of Sen- 
ators to Rule 16 of the Senate, Brightly’s Digest, page 237: 

When the yeas and nays shall be called taby one-fifth of the Senators present, 
each Senator called upon shall, unless for special reasons he be excused by the Senate, 


declare openly, and without debate, his assent or dissent to the question, 

Also to the Senate rale for the court of impeachment : 

VI. The Senate shall have power to compel the attendance of witnesses; to enforce 
obedience to its orders, mandates, writs, precepts, and judgments; to preserve order, 
and to punish in a summary way contempts of, and disobedience to, its authority, 
orders, mandates, ity! er and to makeall lawful rules, 
and regulations which it may essential or conducive to the ends of justice. And 
the Sergeant-at-Arms, under the direction of the Senate, may employ such aid and 
assistance as may be necessary to enforce, execute, and carry into elect the lawful 
orders, mandates, writs, and precepts of the Senato 

We show the power of the Senate. It is not for us to point the 
mode of its exercise. We believe the Senate will act pursuant to the 
oath prescribed by Rule 24; 


9 eee TO 0A members of tho Senate sitting in the trial 
ort im ments: 

I solemnly swear (or affirm, as the case may be) that in all things appertain- 
ng to anA ae the impeachment of ps Hed „now n 

justice according to the Constitution and laws: So help me ý 

In May on Parliamentary Law we find the following suggestion, 
hee may possibly be of some benefit, in one contingency, to the 

nate: 

The vote of the Lord on the woolsack or in the chair is taken first in the house. 
(May's Law of Parliament, page 337.) 

In the U House, Lords who desire to avoid voting may withdraw to the 
woolsacks, where they are not strictly within the house, | are not therefore 
counted in the division. (May's Law of Parliament, page 343.) 

The woolsack, indeed, is not strictly within the house, for the Lords may not 
6 the chamber; and if they sit there during a division, their 
votes are not reckoned. (Ibid. page 217.) 

This is all, Senators, that the managers deem it necessary to say 
upon the 1 7 5 50 of law which are presented to you. 

Mr. CONKLING. Will it interrupt the manager, as he has con- 
cluded on this point, to ask him a question? 


Mr. Manager LORD. Not at all. 
Mr. CONKLING. Suppose on a trial of impeachment the objection 
should be in that the acts alleged are not in law impeachable. 


We shall all agree that they must be impeachable to be the subject 
of impeachment; indictable to be the subject of indictment. Sup- 
pose the point is raised that the acts charged in the articles are not 
in law impeachable and the tribunal proceeds in the first instance to 
consider that question. A majority, less than two-thirds vote that 
the acts are in law im hable, that drunkenness, if that 
be the charge, is im hable although no statute denounces drunk- 
enness asacrime. My question is whether, in the opinion of the man- 
agers, the minority in that case would be bound by that as matter 
of Jaw, so that on the final vote, although each man in the minority 
might on his conscience believe that those acts are not in law im- 
pesenane he would nevertheless be under obligation to vote in the 
nyuage of Rule 24 that the articles are sustamed ? 
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Mr. Manager LORD. If I understand the Senator, I answer him in 
this way: If this court settles that a particular offense is impeach- 
able, however it may differ with the opinion of an individual Senator 
when he is called upon to vote on the da of guilty or not guilty 
on the act of drunkenness, to use the Senator’s illustration, his only 
duty is to vote onp way or the other, or, if he chooses, perhaps, not 
vote at all. What the managers claim is that this word “conviction” 
only refers to a solitary point in the case, and that is to the time 
when Senators are called upon to say, “Is the defendant guilty or not 
2 of the offense or offenses charged in the articles of impeach- 
ment i 

Mr. CONKLING. Then, if I mgy a step further understand the 
manager, the argument is that a Senator who votes whether an arti- 
cle is sustained or not simply votes upon the question whether in fact 
the person named did that act, and if he fin 
must be in the affirmative, or guilty, although he may believe on his 
oath, first that the act, if done, is not impeachable, and second that 
the person who did it is not himself the subject of im nt. 

Mr. LORD. If the learned Senator will allow me to cor- 
rect his lan a little in regard to his opening, he says “on the 
question is the article to be sustained.” 

Mr. CONKLING. That is what the rule is. 

Mr. Manager LORD. The Constitution is that two-thirds shall 
concur in the conviction; and our A ere is, right or wrong, that 
all legal questions are to be settled by a majority. Whether the 
Senate has jurisdiction is a question to be settled by the majority. 
Whether drunkenness is an impeachable offense or not is a question 
to be settled by the majority. That majority, as I had occasion to 
say when the learned Senator was ont, may be reversed at any time. 
It is not a matter that binds the Senator or any Senator except while 
it remains the judgmentof the Senate; andif the Senators should goon 
and unanimously find a man guilty of an offense, the question of ju- 
risdiction may be raised after that and the whole matter dismissed 
from the tribunal by a mere e vote. Therefore, I answer the 
Senator that in my view of the Constitution the Senator or any other 
Senatorjhas nothing to do when he comes to vote aa to say Is the 
person guilty or not guilty of the offense charged in the articles of im- 
peachment?” Whether in his judgment that offense is im 
not is a question, in our judgment, with which he has poy 
nothing to do, because mstitution simply points him to one 
thing, and that is, was the defendant, taking the illustration given 
by the learned Senator, drunk or nôt? 

It has been by an associate manager, which is true, that 
when the Senate comes to act upon the question of its former order 
and undertakes to reverse its action, it must act upon that question 
alone, and not complicate it with the consideration of the facts in- 
volved in the articles of im hment. 

Much more might be said on this question relating to the two- 
thirds vote, but enough has been said to show the views of the man- 

rs. I do not pe in the least to reconsider the ts 
which have been e relating to the re of jurisdiction, but 
submit the law questions of the case with the observations which I 
2 made and with the arguments which have hitherto been pre- 
sented. 

I desire to call the attention of Senators during the remaining 
part of my argument to the questions of fact, avoiding as far as pos- 
sible what has been already so ably said; and yet in order to get 
rity sali case understandingly, I must in some degree refer to 
what been already stated. 

The first question, and which is rather a question of law than of 
fact, is, What is bri ? Dothesearticles charge bribery? What is 
the essence of bribery? Is it not anything given to an officer to in- 
fluence his judicial, his legislative, or his official conduct? If you 
find that a man has received anything from a third person to in- 
fluence and which has influenced his conduct, this is bribery; and, 
as was well said the other day, it is bribery al h the person who 
receives the bribe makes up his mind that it not influence his 
judgment. That does not make a partiele of difference. The law is 
wiser than any individual. A person may through a long series of 
years as a judge receive a thousand dollars a year from a icular 
suitor in the court, and every time he receives it he may make up his 
mind that it shall not influence his judgment. On bended knee, if 
the hypocrite can kneel before God, it may be his morning and even- 
ing orison that the thousand dollars may not influence his judgment. 
And yet if he receives that money under such circumstances and then 
proosaa to judgment, the law denounces it as bribery although in 

is heart of hearts he may believe that he has not been infiuenced at 
all by the bribe. 

But I care not to discuss these questions in their elementary char- 
acter. Isay to you, Senators, that if under the circumstances of this 
case as detailed to you bg the evidence you can find that William W. 
Belknap, late Secretary of War, did not receive money during these 
long years for the p of influencing his official action, then let 
him go free. If in the eyes of this nation, if in the eyes of the world, 
if in view of far-reaching history, this Senate dares take the nsi- 
bility of saying that during these long years the defendant received 
these sums of money and continued these men in office under these 
circumstances with pure motives—if they can say that these sums 
were all mere gifts, disassociated from anything like a bribe, let 
them say it and see what history will say of the verdict. 


le or 


22 1 


that he did his vote 


Now, if Senators please, in to the main transaction there is 
a t divergence between the learned counsel. The learned coun- 
sel [Mr. Black] assumes on the whole that there was a gift, and he 

roceeds to justify it by various other gifts. The learned counsel 
Pate. Carpenter] proceeds on the theory that it was the De ter of 
the wife as the defendant supposed. Passing along we shall dwell 
somewhat upon each of these theories. In the first place, what is the 
brief history of the case? We have to say that the details of the orig- 
inal transaction are very much in the dark. Fraud always goes in the 
dark. Who wants n crc crime in 8 857580 What serpent in 
the grass rears its head unless it is compelled to strike! 

In the first place, I call the attention of Senators to the fact (what- 
ever weight it may have is for you to say) that the defendant in this 
action was the first to su this change of thelaw. Give this cir- 
cumstance what consideration it deserves and nevertheless it is a fact 
in the case that the law, which before gave the appointment of these 

t-traderships to certain military commanders, was changed by a 

ill which originated in this Senate on the motion of a Senator who 

then and there stated that he acted at the request of the Secretary 

of War. Therefore we find this Secretary pisong beneath his feet 
the foundation on which this fraud was afterward perpetrated. 

Mr. BLAIR. Mr. President and Senators, I do not recollect any 
such evidence beng Paar i 

Mr. Manager LORD. It is in history; it is the record of the Sen- 
ate. If the learned gentleman will look at the record of the Senate 
he will find it occurred on this floor. [apprehend that notwithstand- 
ing Senators have on their judicial robes they can look back to the 
records of the Senate, for it is still the Senate. I say it is recorded 


in this Senate. 
Mr. Manager JENKS. Crosby swore to it. 
Mr. Manager LORD. I also understood that Mr. Crosby swore to 


it. I was not present all the time that the testimony was taken; and 
therefore I throw myself upon the right to refer to the fact also be- 
cause it is a part of the records of this body. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. May I ask the Tanager a question? Does he 
claim that the statement in the RECORD of what a Senator said, or 
what a Senator in fact did say, is evidence of the charge that Mr, 
Belknap knew that the Senator was stating the matter correctly! 

Mr. RD. Perhaps I shall have to answer the Senator, 
not directly legal evidence. I ‘assumed that what was part of 
the records of the Senate and had been for years uncontradicted 
would be received here. Then if the Senator is right, and I submit 
to his view not only because he is a member of the court but because on 
reflection I think he is right, I refer to the testimony of Mr. Crosby. {I 
understand my colleagues to say that Mr. Crosby did state that this 
order was proposed at the su ion of Mr. Belknap. 

Mr. BLAIR. I do not t any such statement in the record. 

Mr. 5 I will read it to the counsel. 

Mr. ED S. On what page? 

Mr. Manager MCMAHON. On page 207 of the trial Recor, in the 
examination of Crosby. 

Mr. McManon. I will put the question in this way. (To the wit- 
ness.) Did he not take an interest in the passage of the law changing the appoint- 
ment of post-traders as it did? 

AI he did. 

12 J McManoy.) Do vou not know that he did? 

ve not much recollection about it. 


aro Jon ˙· pasta 
recollect. 


Was not that put to f 
I have no of it. Imay have said something in general terms; I 
do not recollect, 


What do say now; did he not take an interest in ha the law 
3 tment of traders in himself? vag ehanet 
my reco! he did take some interest, 


Mr. Manager LORD. Senators, had I known that this point was 
to take so much time, and had I thought perhaps sufficiently on the 
effect of the record of the Senate, I might not have introduced it at 
all, for it is not an exceedingly important point. I only referred to 
it in a general way as lying at the foundation of the case, having 
proposed not to examine the evidence in detail but simply to bring 
it before you in a general way. 

The next forge to which I call your attention is the situation of 
Mr. Evans, the post-trader at Fort Sill. He was there with a large 
amount of property; as Irecollect it, from $80,000 to $100,000. Nocom- 
plaints ever been made of him. So faras I remember, he had the 
recommendation of every officer, high and low, at the post. There 
was no reason why he should not be re-appointed. There was every 
consideration why he should be re-appointed, haying taken these 

off into that vast wilderness so far from civilization and hav- 
ing this amount of property there liable to sacrifice or destruction if 
removed. Certainly, if disturbed in his place, he would be subjected 
to immense loss, and he had high claims on the consideration of the 
Secretary of War. He sees the Secretary of War, and the Secretary 
of War tells him that he had promised this post to Mr. Marsh. 
Whether he had or not is for you to say. I care not to go over the 
ground again and call your attention to the discrepancy of the let- 


ters; but it is sufficient to say in the line of my argument that Mr. 
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Belknap, the defendant, told him to see Marsh. Finally it turns out 
that the defendant sent Marsh to see Evans, and then this contract 
between them was made. The next point of evidence to which I call 
our attention is a matter to which reference has perhaps already 
n 3 made. It has great significance. It shows precisely 


what Mr. Marsh thought Secretary p knew and had agreed to. 
This is the letter: 
New York Crry, October 8, 1870. 
Dear Sin: [have to ask that the a; tment that you have given to me as post- 


trader at Fort Sill, Indian Terri 
would be more convenient for me to 
Your obedient servant, 


, be made in the name of John S. Evans, as it 
ve him manage the business there at preseat. 


C. P. MARSH. 


5 — S. Please send the appointment to me, 51 West Thirty. fifth street, New York 

Hon. W. W. BELKNAP, 

Secretary af War, Washington City. 

Senators, I refer to this not only for the light which it throws on 
the transaction at the time, but I refer to it more for the light which 
it throws on the future transactions. To my mind this letter itself 
under the circumstances has in it the most conclusive evidence of the 
defendant’s guilty knowledge of this whole transaction. Take this 
letter, hand it down into the then future, and see what was before the 
late Secretary of War all the years he was receiving these gifts, ex- 
press package after express package, and writing upon them O. K., 
those joyful words signifying that all was well use all was se- 
cret, This letter was before his mind all the while, though “ semi- 
officially” kept out of sight, in fact taken away from the War Office 
and fallin g into our hands by some strange 8 unnecessary 
to detail. Here is a letter in which the Eng ish language could not 
put plainer the prie that Mr. Marsh only is the post-trader, 
aud is the man of power. He is the man of substance, and Evans is 
only a man of straw. Mr. Marsh says: “I desire the appointment 
that you have given to me to be made” not to John S. Evans, not as- 
signed to John S. Evans, not transferred to John S. Evans, but “I de- 
sire it to be made in the name of John S. Evans.” Would this un- 
certain and shrinking Marsh dare to have written the letter to the re- 
nowned Secretary if it had not been true? Had he not had some 
previous understanding with him that for a consideration the place 
at Fort Sill was to be his, and his only? Would he have dared to say 
to him, “ Make out that appointment given to me not in my name, 
8 Jam the real party, but make it out in the name of John S. 
Evans?” Let me repeat: carry that letter right on through the trans- 
action; assume, as you must assume, that General Belknap had that 
letter or its substance always in his mind; that he weighed well its 
words; that he understood its import perfectly; then is it not true, 
Senators, that whenever he received $1,500 or $700, as the case may 
be, he knew that he was receiving it from the actual post-trader at 
Fort Sill, the man whose word would have removed John S. Evans 

uicker than the lightning’s flash from heaven? Is not this true? Is 
a Senator here who dares to go down to history — the allogi: 
tion that this is not true? Does not every Senator here know that 
the wave of the hand of Marsh, the 1 of the request by him 
that John S. Evans be removed, would be followed up instantly with 
his removal by the Secretary of War? Therefore, under these cir- 
cumstances is it not true that every one of these sums of money re- 
ceived by General Belknap was received by him with the knowledge 
that it came from Marsh in consideration that he had appointed him 
through the delusive form of Evans, post-trader at Fort Sill? 

Iu regard to one situated under the unfortunate circumstances that 
we find the defendant here, it is always painful to refer to things in 
his past life which to him must have been indescribably painful; and 

et the cause of truth sometimes compels us to enter the death cham- 
k What do we find? We find $1,500 had been sent to General 
Belknap as Mr. Marsh thinks for his wife. I perhaps shall have some- 
thing more to say about that presently. It was sent to General Bel- 
knap, and delivered to General Belknap, and then the wife dies. Mr. 
Marsh is found at the funeral, and he think s that something was said 
to him by General Belknap on the question of this money. I am not 
going to dwell very much on this point; but how did Mr. Marsh come 
to this conclusion? He is the witness who undertook to exonerate 
General Belknap by a letter to the committee, the witness who had 
prepared a written statement to the Committee on War Expenditures 
which would entirely vindicate General Belknap if it had been true. 
How did this unwilling witness come to this conclusion—this witness 
who wanted to flee from justice, who begged to be permitted to cross 
the sea, and to whom General Belknap so truthfully said: “ You can- 
not cross the sea without ruining me; it must not be known to the na- 
tion and to the world that you came here to Washington and then fled 
across the sea after an interview with me; go before the committee 
with your regard for me; go with your reticence ; go with your power 
to conceal, and I am safe ary far safer than though you flee across 
the sea and have it said that I persuaded you to leave the country?“ 

How did this unwilling witness, this witness who fled to Canada to 
avoid telling the truth, this witness who appears to you under all 
these circumstances, get it into his mind that he told General Belknap 
that night something about thismoney? Is not the answer in every 
one of your minds? Is not the evidence sufficient to legally convince 
you that General Belknap that night did say something in his quiet 
way about this matter, or else that Marsh spoke to him about it? 


How else, I ask you again, did this idea get into Mr. Marsh’s mind, 
which he could not and cannot rid himself of? The ghost will stay 
by him; the belief will still be there; and yet when pressed and 
cross-examined by defendant’s counsel, he can be led to say, “The 
more I think about it the less I know abont it.” Nevertheless I be- 
lieve it is true, absolutely true, that on that night he and General Bel- 
knap did have some conference on this subject. And yet, perhaps, it 
is not important for you to decide this question, for as we proceed we 
shall show the most abundant evidence that General Belknap knew 
from whence this money came and for what purpose it came. I call 
the attention of the Senate to the fact that before the Tribune article, 
with which you are all familiar, was printed; before the letter from 
General Grierson, with which you are also familiar, was received; 
before General McDowell made that famous order, by which he seemed. 
to know—guided by the Secretary, not by his own intent—how not 
to do a thing, General Belknap had received six payments sent to him 
E Fifteen hundred dollars once and again and again had 
n sent to him by a man who had said to him, “I am the post- 
trader at Fort Sill; I hold you to the contract; I reserve the right 
to remove this shadow, Evans, whenever I see fit, but for the sake of 
my convenience I direct you to appoint him pro tempore in his name.” 
I put it to the consciences of you Senators, as I have a right to do, 
after the long and elaborate arguments and appeals made by the most 
eloquent and ablest counsel of the nation—I say I have aright to put 
it to the conscience h Senator, can you say to your conscience, 
to your judgment and belief, under this evidence, that General Bel- 
knap did not know when he received such sums of money that they 
came as an unhallowed offering from this post-trader 7 

Something has been said here that there was no injury to the sol- 
diers and the emigrants. The witnesses all seem to be strangely un- 
der some . m no matter, The witness Evans said he did 
not put up price of goods on account of these large en 
but after a while lowered the price of the goods. What ez this 
seems unexplained, — we may ask, What difference did it make, 
if true, with the crime of the defendant? But it did make a differ- 
ence with the soldiers, according to the testimony of Mr, Evans. On 
cross-examination, he said the price of goods lowered because the 
freights lowered, and if those freights had not lowered and other 
causes had not ired, then the $12,000 would have come out of 
the soldiers by an advance in prices; this $12,000, or rather in all 
$43,000, followed the laws of trade, and as the freights lowered the 
price of the goods lowered. If Mr. Evans had not been compelled to 
pay these moneys, as freights lowered the soldiers and emigrants 
would have had the advantage by a diminution in prices. 

I now call attention to a turning-point in this ease that, it seems to 
me, Senators cannot escape and will not desire to escape. Youshonld 
acquit General Belknap if there is reasonable doubt of his guilt ; not 
a mere possibility, not a mere phan’ ; but if there is, after looking 
at the whole evidence, a reasonable doubt in your minds as to his 
guilt he is entitled to the benefit of it. The Tribune article, detailing 
accurately just the transaction; the letter from General Grierson, also 
detailing accurately just the transaction; the order of McDowell, 
nee on the face of it to correct abuses, were all before the Secretary 
of War. 

He had been told, therefore, of the sufferings of the soldiers, He 
had been told how much they had to pay on account of this extor- 
tion from Evans. The defendant knew nothing of the lowering of 
freights, but after having knowledge of the other facts, if he did not 
know them before, he still receives periodically once in three or six 
months, as the case may be, these sumsof money. After the Tribune 
article and the Selene lester — “e e A order, he Tode) ved 
ten separate and distinct paymen i o you them? gifts 
that conceal themselves out of sight? gifts that craw] like a serpent? 
What nonsense. A man who in a bona fide way receives a gift of a 
friend is proud of it; it is evidence of the appreciation of his friend; 
but in this case these gifts were not only carefully concealed and kept 
out of sight, but when revealed the blow was like the thunder-bolt 
of divine justice: the defendant went into the dust before it and a 
nation looked on with sorrow and amazement. 

With a knowledge of all the facts, in the view of all these circum- 
stances, the Secretary of War did not remove Evans, but allowed 
him to remain; and, Senators, let me call your attention to further 
circumstances under which he allowed him to remain. He knew that 
he had given him the sole tradership at the place; that he had given 
him licenses in regard to liquor; that he had extended his territory; 
and yet with these three distinet privileges added to the prior trad- 
ership, he allowed Evans to remain as post-trader and hold them all. 
Why, after he had heard and knew of the fact that Evans was pay- 
ing $12,000 a year to the real post-trader, Marsh, then 86,000 a year, 
of which the Secretary was receiving half, did he allow him to re- 
main? Is there more than one explanation? Is there any possible 
explanation except ing that he was influenced, that his official action 
was influenced, that he allowed him to remain because he was re- 
ceiving certain periodical sums? And, Senators, I put you this ques- 
tion on your consciences: if Evans had failed or refused to pay the 
$12,000 or the $6,000, or if this contract had never been made, or if, 
having been made, the Secretary of War had never received any part 
of the money, I put it, I say, to your consciences to answer whether 
Mr. Belknap, the Secretary of War, would have continued Mr. Evans 
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in his place. Is it not absolutely certain that but for the reception 
of this money from time to time by the Secre of War the post- 
trader Evans eo nomine would have been removed 

The learned counsel, Mr. Black, made one observation which is 
precisely applicable to this case. He said “gifts may be used to cover 
3 bribery.” Precisely what he meant by a gift after his for- 
mer definition of it, I do not care now to say, but I quote his lan- 
guage: “ Gifts may be used to cover essential bribery. Was there 
ever a case to which it applied more than to this case? Call these 
things gifts? Let Marsh come on the stand over and over again 
and swear that they were gifts; that it was a pleasure to him to 
make such gifts; were they not still gifts “which were used to cover 
essential bribery?” And while Mr. Marsh, in his weakness and in his 
difficulty may have come to the stand and sworn to this honestly, yet 
is it not nevertheless true that not one solitary dollar of this money 
would have been paid by him to the Secretary of War had it not 
been under an arrangement, express or implied, with that officer? Is 
it not true that the pleasure of giving these gifts would have wholly 
and utterly disappeared but for the fact that Evans was holding this 

t-tradership as his creature, and paying him this $12,000 and 
$6,000 a year, half of which he gave to the Secre of War with 
the knowledge that if withdrawn Evans would lose his place? No, 
these gifts come under those comprehensive words spoken by some 
one not very long ago, “ addition, division, and silence.” Fraud does 
not lift up its head; neither did this transaction lift up its head. 
Senators will remember that these gifts did not come from any gen- 
erous operation of the human soul. Mr. Marsh had not just seen 
General Belknap and received some good dinner or some word of 
kindness. They were not gifts that came now and then after pleas- 
ant interviews and after rides on the road or dwelling together at 
Long Branch; but they were gifts that came periodically, just as the 
sun rises and sets; they were gifts that came month by month or 
quarter by quarter; gifts that were no gifts. 

I call the attention of the Senators for a few moments to the refer- 
ence which one of the counsel made to the case of Speaker KERR, I 
regret that the counsel, in his desperation, brought it into this case 
and that he made in to it so baseless an assertion. I am con- 
strained to say here in honor of the House to which I belong that its 
verdict in favor of the 8 er was unanimous and by a standing 
vote. The House, with the utmost unanimity, pronounced the prose- 
cution against Speaker KERR an infamous conspiracy, and pronounced 
his character entirely pure; the House declared that the evidence 
against him was 8 testimony, for this was the language of the 
report unanimously adopted, which was brought in by a republican 
member of the House. In fact, all the motions were made by repub- 
licans. Under these circumstances I deem it my duty here to say 
that the counsel had no right to compare the case of the defendant 
with that of Mr. Kerr. Here is a case where General Belknap con- 
fesses that he had the money from year to year, from quarter to quar- 
ter. In the other case Mr. Kerr upon his oath denied at once that 
he had ever had a farthing of the money, and the man who testified 
against him not only contradicted himself, but was absolutely con- 
tradicted by several members of the House and other highly respect- 
able witnesses. Therefore the evidence, the circumstances, the char- 
acter of Mr. KERR, all conspired to prove that he was absolutely inno- 


cent of the charge made against him. In the sateen of the House, 
in the public judgment, and so it will go down in history, MICHAEL C. 
Kerr stands on the high eminence on which he stood before a perjurer 


poured forth his venom. 

We are not here to detract from the evidence of the general good 
character of the defendant. As the case stands, undoubtedly inde- 
pendent of the transaction before this tribunal, the defendant has 
shown that he had borne a good character; but the counsel had no right 
to say what he did in regard to the other House ; he had no right to 
say, under the objections made here and under the arrangements made 
with counsel and under the rules of evidence, that nothing in all these 
transactions ap against General Belknap. We are not here to 
urge that anything did appear against him; but I only say that the 
counsel had no right to take the position he did, because we should 
have had no right to bring in the evidence if it existed; and the lead- 
ing counsel on the other side well knows that on appearing before the 
senatorial committee it was announced by the managers that they 
would not go beyond the articles, nor attempt to go beyond the arti- 
cles. Therefore a large number of the witnesses of the defendant, num- 
bering in the first place one hundred and ninety-seven, were stricken 
from the list. 

It appears in the evidence before the Senate that Mr. Marsh at one 
time was approached on the 1 RE of going before the committee 
and saying that this was Mrs. Belknap’s money. The defendant’s 
counsel who last addressed you, (and to this I call the attention of 
the Senate,) said that he had been positively inhibited by his client 
from bringing forward the defense or offering evidence that this pro 
erty was the property of his wife, or that he believed it was the 
pre rty of his wife. But he said notwithstanding he had been for- 

idden to bring forward such evidence, he nevertheless would look 
into the case, and unless his client pulled him down, as he elegantly 
expressed it,“ by the coat-tails,” he would go on and show the Senate 
from the evidence that this property was the property of Mrs. Bel- 
knap, at least that General Belknap believed it was the property of 
Mrs. Belknap. 
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Senators will observe in regard to the sincerity of this defense that 
although General Belknap rose from his seat several times and ap- 
deg pe the counsel, it was not for the purpose of pulling him down, 


ut it was for the pu of handing him fragments of evidence 
which he thought would sustain this strange plea. I tell you, Sen- 
ators, that this is an attempt at imposition, so it seems to me, that 
has been seldom attempted in a court of justice. Counsel stands up 
before you and would have you believe that here is an absolute de- 
fense. The counsel says that this property General Belknap thought 
was the property of his wife, that his hands are entirely clean and he 
entirely innocent; but he tells you that for some unknown and un- 
accountable reason his client will not permit him to bring forward 
the evidence; and yet right in this very tribunal, his client hearing 
every word he says, the counsel stands up and tries to convince the 
Senate of the United States sitting as a court of impeachment that 
such was the fact. Was there ever such hollow nonsense and such 
miserable hypocrisy? Ay, if General Belknap had told him that he 
had evidence that it was his wife’s property or he had evidence to 
show that he believed it was his wife’s property, and then had abso- 
lutely forbidden him to use it—had the counsel attempted to show 
what was so forbidden, the defendant would have hurled him from 
the case and said,“ Sir, I have forbidden all this.” So far from it he 
actually aids him—as we have seen—in collating the testimony sup- 
posed to bear on that point. 

But, Senators, we assume that if any such defense existed it would 
have been brought forward. Have you any doubt that it would have 
been brought forward? If the defense existed showing the entire 
innocence of General Belknap, is there any question, I repeat, that 
it would have been bronght forward, and if such a defense existed 
8 it not have been brought forward? Where is Dr. Tomlinson 
and the other witnesses who claimed to know something about it, 


for I believe it is disclosed in some of the evidence that Dr. Tomlinson 
wanted Mr. Marsh to make such a statement before the con onal 
committee? Where were Mr. Belknap and his wife? y were 


they not offered as witnesses? Did the counsel know that we should 
have objected to them? If we had objected to them as witnesses, 
did the counsel know that this Senate in a quasi civil prosecution 
would not have admitted their testimony? I can say for one of the 
ers that had the testimony been offered I would have hesitated 
long before attempting to exclude it. When it is now so universal in 
the States to receive the evidence of the parties and in the United 
States courts in all civil actions, a serious question would have been 
presented. In so far as this is a civil action, or if on account of 
the pleadings or otherwise this could be treated as a quasi civil ac- 
tion, then I repeat, a very serious question would have been presented 
whether General Belknap and his wife were not both competent wit- 
nesses, But it is # significant fact that they did not make the least 
attempt to introduce them. They did not make the least attempt to 
introduce any evidence to show that this money belonged to the wife 
or that General Belknap 9 it belon to his wife. On this 
subject they were entirely silent, and from this I infer that no such 
evidence existed, that it is a mere pretense, a mere assumption, some- 
thing that must be uppaa utterly and entirely from the case. 

But, Senators, there is another circumstance to which I wish to 
call your attention, and that is the resignation of General Belknap. 
Why did General Belknap resign? Is there more than one answer 
to this question? Why did he resign? If General Belknap had been 

unded in truth and innocence, why did he go down like the oak 

‘ore the whirlwind? It has been suggested that it was to save the 
feelings of somebody else; it was to save the reputation of his wife; 
it was to keep shame from his children. Did not General Belknap 
know, that strong stalwart man, just as well as any Senator knows, 
that in law and in fact the man is the head of the household; that 
if he could have held up his head in that tempest and said, “I 
am innocent,” it would have made no difference in the public judg- 
ment to any great extent whether his wife had been dealing in this 
tradership or not? Did he not know that if he were an innocent man he 
could still be Secretary of War; that no one would undertake to 
turn him out for the fault of his wife? Did he not know that as long 
as he, the head of that household, stood up and could say, “I am in- 
nocent,” he was the oak to which the children and wife could have 
clung as tendrils, and elung forever? Didhenotknowthat? Therefore 
what a mockery it is, what worse than mockery to come here and say 
that he damned himself to eternal infamy and brought eternal dis- 
grace upon his family by this resignation which the common sense 
and common judgment of mankind—as he well knew would be the 
case—took asa confession of guilt, just as much as they would if a 
horse had been stolen and the man on the horse was riding away as 
fiercely ashe could. No, Senators, this is a far-fetched suggestion which 
is made on the other side. Ihave seen General Belknap hereta oont? 
Ihave watched his countenance; I have seen his manly form; J have 
heard that he has been in the Army asa soldier; and I donot see any 
Senator before me who would sooner than he, if the truth would war- 
rant it, say, “I am innocent; I will stand up; and if my wife has been 
at fault in dealing with this post-tradership the world will forgive her;“ 
and this is true. When this evidence ten! ender tohim aid hesay “I 
am innocent ofthischarge?” No; he fled before it and resigned, know- 
ing at that time, knowing at that supreme moment of his life that 
the whole universe would say he was guilty, and that history would 
say that he resigned because he was guilty, and he comes into this 
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august tribunal and would impose on these Senators the idea that he 
has got evidence that he will not bring forward, and yet he let his coun- 
sel talk here by the hour forcing or attempting to force on the minds 
of Senators the suggestion that the defendant is entirely innocent, 
that he buried himself out of sight and resigned his high office gl se 
out of regard to his wife or some other feeling for her, when by that 
very act he knew he was sinking himself and his wife and his chil- 
dren into the deepest infamy of History. 
There is another thing to which I desire to call the attention of 
the Senate, and I shall not trespass on your attention much longer. 
The defendant puts in what is known as a special plea, all of which I 
need not read to you. He says he resigned because of a contract 
with Hon. HIESTER CLYMER, plea states : 

chairman of said committee, then declared to said Bel- 


k Ling ony wip EAI should in the said House of tatives, upon 
na LYMER, move ouse resentatives, 
the pee and of said Marsh, a the im of him, 2 


ble from a 


inality on bis part, was deeply painful to his feelings, and did resign his said 
S 


Senators, in regard to this plea, with no 3 by the defendant to 
sustain it, in the lace wesay that General Belknapsat by and heard 
this very defense without evidence urged 7 your attention, thereby 
contradicting the plausible pretense that he had forbidden its intro- 
duction. Large enough to have carried his counsel out by the ears, 
he hears this very defense or a of it ee on the attention of 
the Senate, although he alleges he had forbidden it. Again, HIESTER 
CLYMER, a gentleman of the highest character and the highest integ- 
rity, has been on the stand, a 8 the peer of any of us in 
all that constitutes manhood. hy did not these three learned coun- 
sel or one of them happen to think that Mr. CLYMER was on the stand, 
a man of conscience and a man of honor, and by whom the defendant 
could have proved the defense that he resigned pursuant to a contract 
that he should not be impeached, if such contract was made? 

Mr. BLAIR. Allow me to interrupt you and I will state why we did 
not. 

Mr. M: LORD. Well, sir. 

Mr. B Because we did not think that was material to the 
defense. It was oe answer to your replication to our plea. 

Mr. Manager LORD. Not material tothe defense does the counsel 
say, to show some reason for this strange resignation? I have already 
considered one pretense which has been paraded here, that he re- 
signed on account of his wife, thereby sacrificing himself, and her 
too, and all his children. Now if it were trne that the counsel [ Judge 
Blair] who was connected with the case before the committee dared 
not to call on HIESTER CLYMER to testify to such a contract, then it is 
true that no contract was made that the defendant should not be 
prosecuted in case he would resign, I aver that would be a motive 
for resignation although an inadequate motive, yet it would be some 
motive for sie eG ES Dare the learned counsel stand here for a 
moment to say that if he believed he could prove to this tribunal that 
the defendant was induced to resign because of the contract, he would 
not have proves it? Would it not have gone so far as to show 
that the defendant had some motive, ee as just said an in- 
adequate motive, to resign? Would he have left the resignation en- 
FFF and without reason except on the theory of 

ilt 
eT BLAIR. Will the 8 allow me to interrupt him? 

Mr. Manager LORD. sir. 

Mr. BLAIR. As the gentleman reads the plea, the matter of the 
contract is an inferenee from certain facts which were stated, and 
there was never any doubt about those facts 

Mr. Manager LORD, I do not want the gentleman to testify. Al- 
though he is a distinguished man, if he is going to testify let him 
testify under oath. Ido not allow him to stand here and testify 
about facts, I gh ces that if that plea were true, if Mr. CELY- 
MER agreed with Mr. Belknap that he would not impeach him in case 
he should resign, that being a kind of motive in that direction if it 
were true, there is not one of these distinguished counsel but would 
have proved it, and one of them would have occupied the attention 
of this Senate at least an hour in showing that it was a ‘sufficient 
reason; and I say I am happy for General Belknap’s credit to find 
that this plea was not sworn to. 

Mr. B rose. 

Mr. 5 LORD. I cannot yield any further. 

Mr. B . I wish to ask the gentleman simply whether he will 
iji 3 LORD. The 1 ask estion; I object 

T. 0 counsel ma a qu n; I objec 
only to his testifying. á + ua 
r. BLAIR. You asked me a question. 

Mr. Manager LORD. No; you were to ask me a question. 

Mr. BLAI You asked if the Senate would not have had debate 
here for an hour. 
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Mr. Manager LORD. I do not care about an argument; I do not 
yield for that. 

Mr. BLAIR. Lask the gentleman whether he would have consid- 
ered that a valid defense. 

Mr. Manager LORD. I will answer the gentleman, pro tanto it was 
a defense on the question of motive. There the defendant stood re- 
signing, going down before this tempest without any possible reason 
assigned therefor, excepting in the imagination of counsel, excepting 
assumed facts which, he says, General Belknap told him to withhold; 
and I say that in the face of this resignation, in the face of the im- 
pression which it made upon mankind and will make upon history, if 
it were true that he resigned because of a contract with Mr. CLYME 
chairman of the Committee on War 
have proved the fact for what it is wo: 
true, he would have . 

Now, Senators, allow me for a few moments to call your attention 
to what the learned counsel, Mr. Black, said in regard to gifts. Iam 
not going over the ground which he went over so eloquently; but I 
want to say that ev ift to which he referred was received in the 


ditures, the counsel shoul 
; and I say again, if it were 


- | sunlight. n Daniel Webster received gifts from Massachusetts 
to sustain him in his senatorial life, it was published in the papers 
immediately. When General Grant receiv ifts from his friends 


if was published the world over immediately. ere was nothing in 
their minds from their mending poini to conceal from the light of 
the sun. But when General Belknap received these remarkable gifts. 
they were concealed from year to year, from month to month, an 
when by some unfortunate ily difficulty or otherwise the fact was 
revealed, then he down into the darkness and does not attempt 
to hold up his in the light; and here is the essential difference 
between guilt and innocence; the difference between heaven and hell; 
the difference between light and darkness; the difference between 
parallel lines which can never meet; between the gifts to which the 
counsel referred and the gifts which General Belknap received under 
the principles of “ addition, division, and silence.” 

But I am happy to say that there is a distinguished member of this 
body who when he found that his friends raised him a fund to 

ive him a home here in Washington which he needed, for he had 
n elected to this high place without the means to sustain the po- 
sition which his friends thought that he deserved—I say when he 
found that a quarter of a hundred thousand dollars, more or less, had 
been raised by his friends and would have been revealed in the sun- 
light at once he said to them, “No; I cannot consent to take the 
ft” Iam happ. to believe that there are many members of this 
nate who wou hd not receive a gift under any circumstances while 
holding a . office. Iam not judging men of different tem- 
raments ; Iam not judging men for differences of opinion. Ido not 
ubt the sincerity and good faith of the President of the United 
States in receiving every present that he ever received; but I do say 
that there are many Senators before me, many members of this hon- 
orable body that could not be induced while holding the position of 
Senator to receive a gift from anybody of such a character as would 
— the injunction of the great apostle to “ avoid the appearance 
of evil.“ 

Senators, the counsel, Mr. Black, was eminently right in the coun- 
cils of Pennsylvania when in its constitutional convention he intro- 
duced a constitutional provision that no man in office should receive 
a gift: and the fact that the provision did not pass the convention 
only shows that Pennsylyania is not or was not then quite abreast 
with the developments of the age. 

Senators, I am one of those who believe in progress. I believe that 
this age is the best age which the sun has ever shone upon; I believe 
there is more of religion, more of humanity, more of love, more of 
charity in this age than in any age that has preceded it. Look at 
the insane asylums, the asylums for idiots, the asylums for the deaf 
and dumb and for the blind; see all these persons elevated almost to 
supreme happiness. Many of them but a few years ago were wander- 
ing around in the streets and woods objects of terror and dislike, 
treated almost as though they were brutes. I thank God for these 
and all other evidences of humanity and civilization, and for all this 
great progress. I hope there will be no backward step. Go back to 
the Roman Empire, and the emperor who went forth like a highway 
robber and seized on other empires was crowned with laurels and rode 
beneath triumphal arches. The farmer-general who unlawfully laid 
by his millions and bought his beautiful villas was the next hero, 

ow that emperor would be confronted by the combined power of the 
civilized world, and that farmer-general, if not imprisoned, would be 
fleeing in foreign lands. z 

Two hun years or more ago “ pra that might cover essential 
bribery” were not unusual. Lord Bacon, “the greatest, wisest,” I 
will not say “meanest of mankind,” took gifts, having no idea that 
his judgment was influenced; but an angry king and prime minister 
quickened his conscience, and he confessed that taking the gifts was 
bribery. 

Under the benign influences of our holy religion, sng the 

iden rule,” do not virtue and intelligence grow with liberty? 

ive to a man his portion of the sovereign power and it elevates him, 
give to him the practical exercise of his rights and it educates him. 

There is now a higher and healthier sentiment than in any former 
age. Men are held to official responsibilities now, thank „that 


they never were before. The time has been in the recollection of 
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many of you when a person thonght he had the right to use his offi- 
cial position for his own advantage; but that time has gone by, and 
a good deal of what we see and hear which leads a great many so 
mournfully to say that the age is going backward and we are reced- 
ing to barbarism, very much which occasions the apparent increase 
of wrong, arises from the higher demands of a ter civilization, 
from the higher plane of an enlightened people. t not this Senate 
turn the wheels backward. % 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The argument in the case is now 
concluded. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Imove that the court adjourn. 

Mr. CONKLING. That brings us here to-morrow at twelve o'clock. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. ‘To-morrow at twelve o'clock. 

Mr. CONKLING. I think we had better adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at three o’clock and fifty minutes 
p. m.) the Senate sitting for the trial adjourned. 


FRIDAY, July 28, 1876. 


Mr. EDMUNDS. I offer the following order at this time, because 
it relates to the lapse in the impeachment business: 

Ordered, Pursuant to Rule 25 for impeachments, that the ce will resume the 
consideration of the articles of sort apan against William W. Belknap at twelve 
o'clock noon, this day. 

Mr. INGALLS. As there are quite a number of Senators absent on 
unavoidable business, I would suggest to the Senator from Vermont 
that it might be advisable to modify the order so that it will read 
“at twelve o'clock on Monday next,” at which time I understand 
those Senators will return. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I am quite willing to submit to the pleasure of 
the Senate. 

Mr. INGALLS. I have no preference myself. 

E PUURS My object, of course, is to revive the proceeding ; 
tbat is a 

Mr. ANTHONY. We might agree to take no vote to-day. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I hope there will be no postponement. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. If we are to adjourn over to-morrow, as the re- 
spect we have shown to such occasions has usually led us to do, on 
account of the funeral of our late associate, [Mr. CAPERTON,] then I 
am not sure but that it would be better to say that we will take up 
the im ert matter on Monday. May I ask any of the Senators 
if any of them are acquainted with the fact that his funeral at home 
is to be to-morrow? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. That was the statement made yesterday by 
some of his friends. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair was so informed yesterday. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I withdraw the order I offered for a moment, and 
move that when the Senate adjourn to-day it be to meet on Monday 
next, for the reason I have stated, that the usual respect that we pay 
to such occasions is eminently due to this one. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Vermont with- 
draws the proposed order and moves that when the Senate adjourn 
to-day it be to meet on Monday next. 

The motion was to. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. [I offer the order again changed to Monday next, 
the 31st instant, if that be the date. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on concurring in the 
order that the Senate will resume the consideration of the articles of 
impeachment against William W. Belknap at twelve o’clock, noon, 
Monday, the 31st instant. 

The order was agreed to. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I suggest that the House of Representatives and 
the counsel be notified of this order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Due notice will be given. 


MONDAY, July 31, 1876. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore having announced the arrival of the | p 


hour fixed, legislative and executive business was suspended and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of the articles of impeachment 
exhibited by the House of Representatives against William W. Bel- 
knap, late Secretary of War. 

The usual proclamation was made oC Sergeant-at-Arms. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The House of Representatives will 
be notified as usual. 

Messrs. LORD, LYNDE, and Hoax, of the managers on the part of 
the House of Representatives, appeared and were conducted to the 
N f th 1 for th a peared. 

r. Carpenter, one of the counsel for the respondent, ap 

The Secretary read the journal of proceedings of the Senate sitting 
on Wednesday, July 26, for the trial of the impeachment. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. President, I now move to postpone further pro- 
ceedings of the Senate sitting as a court of impeachment for the pur- 
pose of taking up legislatively the resolution to which I have already 
referred, to wit, amending the rules of proceeding so as to allow subse- 
quent proceedings tobe held in open session. That is my precise object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Maine moves to 
postpone the trial session for the purpose of returning to legislative 


session, in order to consider the resolution he has stated. 


Mr. CONKLING. Let us have the yeas and nays on this question. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 
Mr. STEVENSON. What is the precise question ? 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Maine moves the 
ponement of the trial session for the purpose of returning to leg- 
islative session, in order to consider a resolution amending the rules, 
Mr. CONKLING. I suggest the Chair ought to state the object of 
that. It is merely, as I understand, that the consultation may be 
held without clearing the galleries. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will remind the Sen- 
ator that debate is not in order. 
Mr. ALLISON. I would ask the Chair to state the character of the 
rule to be changed. 
Mr. EDMUNDS. That is for the Senate to find out. 
Mr. CONKLING. I feel inclined to insist that the Senate has the 
right to hear from the Chair the motion on which it is to vote. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will report the prop- 
osition of the Senator from Maine, 
The Cuter CLERK, Mr, HAMLIN’s resolution is as follows: 
Resolved, That Rules 19 and %3 of procedure and practice in the Senate when sit- 
ting for the trial of im ents be amended to read as follows: 
At all times while the Senate is sitting upon the trial of impeachment the 


doors of ao reer ebay ada oe 
XXIII. AJl the orders and decisions shall be made and had by yeas and nays, 


which shall be entered on the record, subject, however, to the operation of Rule 
7; and in that case no member shall speak more than once on one question, and for 
not more than ten minutes on any interlocutory question, and for not more than 
fifteen minutes on the final question, unless by consent of the Senate, to be had 
without debate; but a motion to adjourn may be decided without the yeas and 
nays, unless they be demanded 5 of the members present. Tho fifteen 
minutes herein allowed shall be for the whole deliberation on the final question, 
and not to the final question on each article of impeachment. 4 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Maine moves the 
tponement of the trial session for the purpose of returning to 
legislative session, in order to consider the proposition just read. On 

this motion the yeas and nays have been ordered. 
The 8 being taken by yeas and nays, resulted yeas 23, nays 

32; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allison, Anthony, Boutwell, Bruce, Cameron 8 
tiancy, Conkling, Eaton, Ferry, Frelinghuysen, Hamlin, Howe, galls, 
Logan, M Paddock, Spen- 


Jones of Florida, Jones of Nevada, Norwood, 
a e — Booth, Cameron of P Ivania, Cockrell, 
Cooper, Davis. Dawes, Edmun Reda Hitchcock, Kelly, Kernan, Key, Me- 
Creery, McDonald, M. Mitch. Morrill, Morton, Oglesby, Robertson, 
Sargent, Sanlsbury, Sherman, Stevenson, Thurman, Wadleigh, Wallace, Whyte, 
Withers, and Wright—32. 
wedi ‘Satomi en Alcorn, n Pec lg ve 9 
A Gordon, Hamil 0 ' * 
Ransom, and Sbaron—-16, Lr 
So the motion was not agreed to. 
Mr. EDMUNDS. Mr. President, the arguments being through, I 
move that the doors be closed for deliberation on the articles. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Vermont moves 
that the doors be closed for deliberation. 
Mr. LOGAN called for the yeas and nays, and they were ordered. 
Mr. MERRIMON. I desire to state that my colleague [Mr. RAx- 
poai an been suddenly called away on account of serious sickness in 
is family. 
The question being taken by yeas and nays, resulted—yeas 32, nays 
25; as follows: 
, Bayard, Booth, Cameron of Pennsylvania, Cockrell, 
Hitchcock. Kelly, K Key, McC: M 
ichell, Morrill, Morton, Norwood,’ Robertson’ Sar- 


Denni. 
ected Gordon, Hamilton, Johnston, Patterson, Randolph, Ransom, — 
Sharon —14. 

So the motion was to. 
The galleries having been cleared and the doors closed, the Senate 
ed to deliberate, : 

Mr. CONKLING submitted the following order for consideration: 
Ordered, That when called to vote whether the articles of impeachment or either 
of them are sustained, any Senator who votes in the negative shall,be at liberty 
to state, if he chooses, that he rests his vote on the absence of guilt proved in fact, 
or on the want val Nebr seems as the case may be; and the vote be entered in 
the journal accordingly. 

Mr. EDMUNDS moved to amend by striking out all after the word 
“ ordered” and inserting: 


ere and after the 
question following, viz: 
iam W. ° 
charge may be, as 
in his placo and anawor guilty "or not y” 5 

And each Senator shall rinitted to file within two days after the vote shall 
have been so taken his written opinion, to be printed with the proceedings. 


Mr. SHERMAN moved to amend the amendment of Mr. EDMUNDS 
by striking out the word “only” after “ guilty,” and in lieu thereof 
inserting : 

And each Senator shall be at liberty to state the ground of his voto ina singlo 
sentence, which shall be entered on the journal. 


shall rise 
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Mr. SARGENT moved to amend the amendment of Mr. SHERMAN 
by inserting in lieu of the words proposed to be inserted: 

Any Senator who votes in the negative shall be at liberty to state if he chooses 
that he rests his vote on the absence of guilt proved in fact, or on the want of juris- 
diction, as the case may be; and any Senator who votes in the affirmative may add 
that he holds the vote of a majority heretofore in favor of 3 binding on 


him, and the vote shall be entered on the journal accordingly. 

Mr. EDMUNDS moved to amend the order proposed by Mr. ConK- 
LING by striking out all after the word “ that,“ and in lien thereof 
inserting: 

Each Senator may in giving his vote state his reasons therefor, occupying not 


more than one minute; which reasons shall be entered in the journal in connection 
with his vote, 


Mr. CONKLING moved to amend the amendment of Mr. EDMUNDS 
by adding thereto the words: $ 

And immediately following his name and vote. 

The amendment of Mr. CONKLING to Mr. EDMUNDS’S amendment 


was agreed to. 
On the question to a to the order of Mr. EDMUNDS as amended, 


it was determined in the affirmative. 

Mr. EDMUNDS then withdrew the amendment first offered by him 
to the order proposed by Mr. CoNKLING. 

The question then being on the order of Mr. CONKLING as amended, 
as follows: 

Ordered, That each Senator may, in giving his vote, give his reasons therefor, 
occupying not more than one minute; which reasons shall be entered in the jour- 
nal in connection with his vote and immediately following his name and vote, 


It was determined in the affirmative. 

Mr. EDMUNDS submitted the following order for consideration : 

Ordered, That on Tuesday next, the Ist day of August, at twelve o'clock meridian, 
the Senate shall to vote without debate on the several articles of impeach- 
ment. The ding officer shall direct the Secretary to read the several articles 
e ioa after the mending of each article the presiding officer shall put the 

i wing, namely: “ Mr. Senator , how say 1 Is the respond- 

ent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of a high crime,” 
meanor,” as the charge may be, as charged in this article?” W 
ator shall rise in his place and answer 8 " or “not guilty,” with his reasons, 
if any, as provided in the order already adopted ; and each Senator shall be permit- 
ted to file within two days after the vote shall have been so taken his written opin- 
ion to be printed with the proceedings. 


Mr. HOWE raised the question of order that the order of Mr. ED- 
MUNDs could not now be considered, inasmuch as it proponga w change 
the twenty-second rule of procedure and practice for impeachments, 
and was therefore required under the rules of the Senate to be submit- 
ted one day for consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore overruled the point of order made 
25 Mr. Howe and decided that the order of Mr. EDMUNDS was in 
order. 

The question recurring on the order of Mr. EDMUNDS, 

Mr. INGALLS moved to amend the order by striking ont all after 
the word “impeachment” in line 4, and in lieu thereof inserting: 

And that in taking the final question the presiding officer shall call each Sena- 
tor by name in alpha order and upon each article propose as follows : 

Mr. paar „ how say you, is impeachment under this article sus- 


Whereupon each Senator shall rise in his place and answer “yea” or “nay,” and 
may, as provided in the order already adopted, state the ground of his vote. 

The question being taken on this amendment by yeas and nays, re- 
sulted—yeas 24, nays 27; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allison, Anthony, Booth, Boutwell, Cameron of Pennsylvania, 


Cameron of Wisconsin, Christiancy, Conkling, Conover, C Eaton, tha 
Frelinghu Hamlin, Harvey, Howe, In Jones of Fl Logan, M. |. 
lan, Oglesby, Spencer, West, Windom—24. 

NAYS— essrs. Barnum, Bayard, 83 , Davis, Dawes, Edmunds, 
Morton’ Nor am ——.—5 Saulsbury, Ster aa, Wadlel on Wallace’ 

orton, Norwi , Stevenson, Thurman, 
Whyte, Withers, and Wright—21. i 

NOT VOTING—Messrs. Alcorn, — Bruce, Burnside, 1 pe Dennis, Dor- 
sey, Goldthwaite, Hamilton, Hitchcock, Johnston, Jones of Nevada, Mitchell, 
Paddock, Patterson, Randolph, Ransom, Sargent, Sharon, and Sherman—20. 


So the amendment of Mr. INGALLS was rejected. 

The question recurring on the order of Mr. EDMUNDS, 

Mr. ALLISON demanded a division of the question; and the ques- 
tion being put on the first branch of the order, namely: 


Ordered, That on Tuesday next, the ist day of August, at twelve o'clock merid- 
ian, the Senate shall proceed to vote, without debate on the several articles of im 


It was agreed to. 
The question being on the second clause of the order of Mr. Ep- 


MUNDS. 

Mr. INGALLS moved to amend the clause by inserting in lieu there- 
of the following: 

And that in taking the final question the presiding officer of the Senate shall 
call each Senator by name in alphabetical order, and upon each article 8 
follows, that is to say: “Mr. ———, how say you, is the impeachment er this 
article sustained!” 

Whereupon each Senator shall rise in his place and answer “ yea” or “nay,” and 
may also, as provided in the order alread ted, state the grounds of his vote; 
„FFF , file his opinion in writing, to be 
published in the printed proceedings of the case. 

2 5 EDMUNDS demanded a division of Mr. INGALLs’s amendment; 
an 

The question being put on the first branch thereof, 

On the question to agree thereto, 


Mr. EDMUNDS raised the question of order that the Senate had 
previously voted on and rejected the same proposition. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore overruled the point of order made by 
Mr. EDMUNDS, and decided that the first branch of the amendment 
of Mr. INGALLS was in order. 

From this decision Mr. EDMUNDS appealed; and on the question, 
Shall the decision of the Chair stand as the judgment of the Senate? 

Mr. HOWE called for the yeas and nays; which being taken, re- 


sulted—yeas 31, nays 18; as follows: 
of 9 
„ Frelinghuysen, 
sot Nevada, 3 


Bayard, krell, , Dawes, Edmunds, Kelly, Kernan, 
Key, McCreery, McDonald, Marey; Morrill, Norwood, —— Tena Wal- 


lace, Wh and Withers— 
, Bruce, Burnside, Clayton, Con- 


NOT VOTING—Messrs. Alcorn, Barnum, 
, Goldthwaite, Hamilton, Hitchcock, Jobnston, Mitch- 


over, Dennis, Dorsey, F. 
ell, Randolph, Ransom, Ro! Sargent, Sharon, Sherman, and West—22. 


So the decision of the Chair was sustained. 

The question recurring on the first branch of the amendment of 
Mr. INGALLS, viz., strike out all of the order of Mr. EDMUNDS after 
the word “impeachment” in line 4 and insert : 

And that in taking the final question the Presiding Officer of the Senate shall 
call each Senator by name in alphabetical order and upon each article pro as 
ators that = to payi “Mr. , how say you? Is the impenchisnat ender thie 


On the question to agree thereto, 
Mr. INGALLS called for the yeas and nays; which being taken, re- 
sulted—yeas 24, nays 26; as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Allison, Anthony, Booth, Boutwell, Bruce, Cameron of awe do 
y 


vania, Cameron of Wisconsin, Ch cy, Conkling, Cragin, Ferry, uy- 
Ingalls, Jones of Ne Tegan, Me Ilha, Oglesby, 


b 5 
OT VOTING—Messrs. Alcorn, Bogy, Burnside, Clayton, Conover, Dennis, 
Dorsey, Eaton, Goldthwaite, Hamilton, Hitchcock, Johnston, Jones of Florida, 
Mitchell, Randolph, Ransom, Robertson, Sargent, Sharon, Sherman, and West—21. 

So the first branch of Mr. INGALLs’s amendment was rejected. 

The question being put in the second branch of the amendment of 
Mr. INGALLS, namely, strike out all of the order of Mr. EDMUNDS 
after “impeachment” in line 4, and in lieu thereof insert 

each Senator shall rise in his place and answer “yea” or “nay,” 
and may also, as provided in the order y ey state the grounds of his 
vote; and AA RSE OB neon ereatter, file his opinion in writing, 
to be published in the print of the case, 

It was to. 

Mr. EDMUNDS moved to reconsider the vote whereby the second 
branch of the amendment of Mr. INGALLS to the amendment of Mr. 
EDMUNDS was agreed to; and the motion to reconsider was agreed to. 

The question recurring on the second branch of Mr. INGALL’s 
amendment, it was rejected, 

The p ritan recurring on the order of Mr. EDMUNDS, it was agreed 
to; as follows: 

Ordered, That on Tuesday next, the Ist day of August, at twelve o'clock merid- 
ian, the Senate shall proceed to vote, without debate, on the several articles of im- 
peachment. The Presiding Officer shall direct the Secretary to read the several 
articles successively, and after the reading of each article the presiding officer 
shall put the question following, namely: “Mr. Senator: „ how say you ? Is the 
respondent, William W. Belknap, . crime” or high mis - 
demeanor,” as the charge Bot “as charged in this article!“ Whereupon such 
Senator shall rise in his place and answer “guilty” or not guilty" with his reasons, 
if any, as provided in the order already adopted. 

And each bare oul rakapara ang ing Spéir ia aA ig after the vote 
shall have been so taken his written opinion, to be printed with the proceedings, 

On motion by Mr. EDMUNDS, (at six o’clock and twenty minutes 
p. m.,) the Senate sitting for the trial of the impeachment adjourned. 


TUESDAY, August 1, 1876. 


The PRESIDENT pro . The hour of twelve o’clock having 
arrived, legislative and executive business will be suspended, and the 
Senate roceed to the consideration of the articles of impeach- 
ment exhibited by the House of Representatives against William W. 
Belknap, late Secretary of War. 

The usual proclamation was made by the Sergeant-at-Arms. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will notify the House 
of Representatives that the Senate is ready to receive them, and that 
provision is made for their accommodation. 

The Secretary read the journal of the proceedings of the Senate 
sitting yesterday for the trial of the impeachment. 

Mr. Lorp, Mr. LYNDE, Mr. MCMAHON, Mr. JENKS, Mr. LAPHAM, 
and Mr. Hoar of the managers on the part of the House of Repre- 
sentatives appeared. 

Mr. Carpenter, of counsel for the respondent, appeared. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Pursuant to order, the Senate will 
now proceed to vote without debate on the several articles of im- 
peachment. The Secretary will read the several articles of impeach- 
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ment successively and the final vote will be taken upon each article 
separately The Secretary will now read the first article. 
he Secretary read as follows: 
ARTICLE I. 
iliam W. VF 


That Wi 
United States of America, namely, on the &th day of October, 
and authority under the laws of the United States, as Secretary 
said, to aj t a person to maintain a trading establishment at Fort Sill, a mili- 
tary post of the United States; that said Belknap, as Secretary of War as aforesaid, 
on the day and aforesaid, promised to a one Caleb P. Marsh to maintain 
said g esi saan ee ai aid mil mili ; that thereafter, namely, on the 
— at year aforesaid, the said Caleb P. —.— and one John S. Evans entered 

an agreement in wee es substantially as follows, namely: 

a een of agreement made and entered into this Sth day of October, 3 

of our Lord 181 by a and between John S. Evans, of Fort Sill, In Territory, 
United States of 3 of the first part, and Caleb P. Marsh, of N No. 51 West 
Thirty-fifth street, of the city, county, and State of New York, of the second part, 
witnesseth. namely: 

“Whereas the said Caleb P. Marsh has received from General William W. Bel- 

„Secretary of War of the United States, the intment of post- trader at 
Fort Sill aforesaid ; and whereas the name ot Jobn S. Evans is to be filled into the 
commission of appointment of said e e Foft Sill aforesaid, by permission 
and at the al and request of said Caleb P. MAA re and for the purpose of car. 
Tying out the terms of this agreement; and whereas hn S. Evans is to holti 
said of —.— as aforesaid solely as the 3 said Caleb P. 
and for hereinafter stated: 

“Now, therefore; as said John S. Evans, in consideration of said appointment and 
the sum of $1 ponin esac eh peor by dd 22 Marsh, the receipt of which is 
the aum acknow] ng bac agar and agrees to pay to said Caleb P, Marsh 
parterly in ad advance, the city of New York 
1 first sre Ye of this agreement abso- 
lutel ter contained to the contrary 
9 ding; and thereafter ptr un sum s! at 5 i be ao payable unless increased or 

in amount, ent provisions of this agreement. 
“In e of the premises, it is —— between the 1 


8 
First. ioe Atay one made on the basis of seven 


if at theend of the first of this 
State Arm stationed at Fort Sill aforesaid shall be increased or 
exceed one grag (100) men, Ses Ee AaS a shall remain in full foree and 
deer ced the next year. If, however, the said forces shall be increased or 
diminished d the number of ‘one hundred (100) men, then the amount to be 
ere dee eee ee Evans to said Caleb P. Marsh shall be 
in accordance therewith and in proper proportion thereto. 
— above ral laid id down for 3 agreement at the oeie of the 
year thereof shall ð c! each succeeding year so long as 
this ent shall rein fo force and effect. 
This agreement shall remain in force and effect so long as said Caleb P. 
Marsh shall hold or control, * or indirectly, the appointment and position of 
7 at Fort Sill aforesaid. 
“Fourth. This agreement shall take effect 5 the date and day the Secreta: 
of War aforesaid shall sign the commission of post-trader at Fort Sill pert A 
said 88 to be issued to said John S. Evans at the instance and reqnest of 
no Caleb 1 and solely for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of 


ent. 
ch th. Exception is hereby made in regard to the first quarterly payment under 
this agreement, it being agreed and oe ard the sume may bo pai 8 at any 
d Secretary of 


time within the next ph weed days after the sai shall sign the 
aforesaid commission of post-trader at Fort Sill. 
“Sixth. Said Caleb P. is at all times, at the request of said John S. Evans, 
of War for the protec- 


rhe use Jp | By ae influence he may have with said 
S. Evans while in the disc of his oro dpe io duties 7 in * 

—.— of the business as post- trader at Fort Si 
“Seventh. Said John S. Evans is to piak mhdir seit oes said business of post-trader at 
Fort Sill aforesaid solely on en ome ree 8 , and in his own name; it being 


expressly and understood that Marsh shall assume no liability 

io th. And it ie ressly understood and agreed that the 8 d 
Ue ex si ions an 

eee aforesaid are to bw to and bind the heirs, executors, and adminis- 


In witness eee ts have hereunto set their hands 
aul ad, Ged. af the parties to t 9 
“JOHN 8. EVANS. — | 
C. P. MARSH. SEAL. 


Bicep cee ar ye and . of— 


That thereafter, to wit, on the 10th day of October, Sip Sd Eee, Sates 
of War aforesaid, did, at the instance and request of said Marsh, at the city 
of Washington, in the District of Columbia, appoint said John S. Evans 5 main- 
tain said establishment at Fort Sill, the pani py Aan aforesaid, and in con- 
sideration of said tment of said Evans so made by as Secretary of War 
Belknap did, on or 7. — = 2d yet 9 — — 1870, un. 
ve from said Caleb P. Mars the sam of 1,500, and 
ereafter, to wit, on —.—. the 8 Jan 
and at or about the end of each three months during the term of one mallee year, 
the said William W. Belknap, while o in office as Secretary of War as aforesaid, 


did unlawfully receive from said Caleb P, Marsh like sums of $1,500 in considera- 

3 of — intment of the ray id Join S. Evans by him, the said Belknap, as 
ar as perep and in consideration of his permitting said evans to 

continue iiet fes maintain the sai d 


that time. Whereby the said Wil W. Belknap, who was 

War as aforesaid, was guilty of high crimes and misdemeanors in 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. In taking the vote on each article 
the Secretary will call the Senators in alphabetical order, and each 
Senator when called will rise in his place and to the final question put 
by the Presiding Officer will answer “guilty” or “not guilty” with 
his reasons, if any, as provided. The Secretary will call the first 
name on the roll. 

The Secretary called Mr. ALCORN. 

No response. 

The SECRETARY. Mr, ALLISON. 

Mr, ALLISON rose. 

The PRESIDENT Mr. Senator ALLISON, how say you? 
Is the respondent, iam. W. Belknap, guilty or not ‘guilty of high 
crimes and misdemeanors as charged in this article ? 


Is the responces, 
nting crimes and misdemeanors as charged in t 


Mr. ALLISON. Believing that the respondent was not impeachable 
when the impeachment was voted by the House of Representatives, 
he being then a private citizen and not a civil officer of the United 
States, I answer “no 12 for want of jurisdiction. 

The SECRETARY. ANTHONY. 

Mr. ANTHONY rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Mr. Senator ANTHONY, how say len 
Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of 
erimes and misdemeanors as charged in this article! 

Mr. ANTHONY. Believing that the respondent was not a civil 
officer of the United States and not liable to impeachment at the 
time when the impeachment was voted by the House of Representa- 
tives, I say * not guilty. 

The Secretary call the name of Mr. BARNUM. 

No response. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. BAYARD. 

Mr. BAYARD rose. 

The PRESIDENT Pinte teens Mr. Senator BAYARD, how say Yen 
Is the respondent, uilty or 1 20 guilty of 
erimes and eee as charged i in this article? 

Mr. BAYARD. Ghuil 


The Secretary called ie name of Mr. Boa. . 

No response, 

The SECRETARY. Mr. BOOTH. 

Mr. BOOTH rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tem Mr. Belkan pit how say you? 


Is the dent, William uilty or not guilty of high 
crimes and misdemeanors as charged it in this article! 

Mr. BOOTH. Guilty. Mr. President, if the question of jurisdic- 
tion were proposed, I should vote against it, my opinion upon that 
subject being unchanged; but I am clearly of opinion that it is 
competent for the Senate sitting as a court of impeachment to de- 
cide that question by a majority vote, and that such decision hav- 
ing been made, it is the law of this case until reversed. [Manifesta- 
tions of applause in the galleries. ] 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will take occasion to re- 
mind those occupying the galleries that no applause in the Senate 
Chamber is allowed. 

Mr. SARGENT. I give notice that in case there is the indecorum 
of the faintest applause in the galleries, I shall ask that the galleries 
be cleared. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. BOUTWELL. 


Mr. BOUTWELL rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro e e Mr. Senator BouTWELL, how say 
27 ? Is the respondent, W W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of 

igh crimes and misdemeanors as charged in This article? 

r. BOUTWELL. Entertaining the opinion that the Senate has 
no constitutional authority to judge or to try William W. Belknap 
upon the articles of impeachment as presented by the House of Rep- 
resentatives, I answer “not guilty” as the only way open to me un- 
der the order of the Senate for the exercise of my constitutional right 
to say that I do not concur in these proceedings, whether the proceed- 
ings relate to the trial, to the judgment rendered, or to sentence pro- 
nounced in this case. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. BRUCE. 

Mr. BRUCE rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tem Mr. Senator BRUCE, how say you? 
Is the respondent, Wiliam . Belknap, guilty or not guilty of high 
crimes and misdemeanors as 0 in this article? 

Mr. BRUCE. For want of jurisdiction to try the question of guilt, 
Ianswer not guilty, 

The SECRETARY. Mr, BURNSIDE. 

No res 

The SECRETARY. Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CAMERON of 5 rose. 

The PRESIDENT’ pore. Mr. Senator CAMERON, how say 
Is the respondent, illiam W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of Tien 
crimes and misdemeanors as charged in this article ? 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. Guilty. 

The SECRETARY. Mr, CAMERON, of Wisconsin. 

Mr. oats of brainy Tose. 

The PRESIDENT eee pore. Mr. Senator CAMERON, how say 

illiam W. Belknap, pallty | or not ‘guilty of Tign 
article? 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. Not guilty. I base my vote on the 
want of urisdiction i in the Senate to try the respo respondent, he not being 
a civil officer of the United States at the time be e was impeached by 
the House of Representatives. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. CHRISTIANCY. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY rose. 

The PRESIDENT 3 Mr. Senator CHRISTIAN Ox, how say 
yee Is the respon Ait W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of 

h crimes and misdemeanors as in this article? 

. CHRISTIANCY. Believing that the respondent was not im- 
peachable when the impeachment was voted by the Ho he bein, 
then a private citizen and not a civil officer of the Uni States, 
answer, not ty. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. CLAYTON. 

No response. 


2... . NE Aerie EAA NE oF gh ea 


The SECRETARY. Mr, COCKRELL. 
Mr. COCKRELL rose. 
The PRESIDENT pro 
ou? Is the a Willlam W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of 


Mr. Senator COCKRELL, how say 
igh crimes and misdemeanors as charged in article ? 
r. COCKRELL, Guilty. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. CONKLING. 

Mr. CONKLING rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Mr. Senator CONKLING, how say 
you? Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty 
of high crimes and misdemeanors as charged in this article? 

Mr. CONKLING. Forced by the order of a bare majority of the 
Senators voting, and less than a majority of the Senate, putting the 
question in this form, to declare by the words guilty or not guilty 
whether a conviction can lawfully take place on this impeachment, 
I do not vote on the facts or on the question of guilt or innocence in 
fact; but I vote “not guilty” on the ground that in this country by the 
Constitution private citizens are not impeachable; civil officers, and 
they alone, are the subject of impeachment; and Belknap is not, and 
when impeached by the House of Representatives was not, a civil 
officer, but a private citizen, and like other private citizens accused 
of crime triable before the judicial tribunals of the country where 
he has been indicted and now awaits his trial. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. CONOVER. 

Mr. CONOVER rose. 

The PRESIDENT ye tempore. Mr. Senator CONOVER, how say 
you? Is the respondent, William W, Belknap, guilty or not guilty 
of high crimes and misdemeanors as charged in this article? 

Mr. CONOVER. Not guilty. 


The SECRETARY. Mr. COOPER. 

Mr. COOPER rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Mr. Senator COOPER, how say you? 
Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of high 
crimes and misdemeanors as in this article! 

Mr. COOPER. Guilty. 

The SECRETARY., Mr. CRAGIN. 

Mr. CRAGIN rose. 

The PRESIDENT tempore. Mr. Senator CRAGIN, how say you? 


Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of high 
crimes and misdemeanors as charged in this article? mt s 

Mr. CRAGIN. Not guilty; hecause I believe thè respondent was 
not impeachable when the House of Re ntatives instituted pro- 
ceedings against him, he being then a private citizen, and not a civil 
officer of the United States. I vote “not guilty” because it is the only 
way under the order compelling me to vote guilty or not guilty that 
I can express my opinion that the Senate has no jurisdiction to try or 
convict in this case. 

The Secretary. Mr. Davis. 

Mr. DAVIS rose. 


The PRESIDENT eg ade Mr. Senator Davis, how say you? 
Is the ndent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty ot high 
i misdemeanors as charged in this article ? 


1s the respondent, William W. Belknsp, guilty or not gullty of high 
e respondent, i A ilty or not guilty o 
crimes 5 as charged in ‘this article? S 

Mr. DAWES. Guilty. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. DENNIS. 

Mr. DENNIS rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro Mr. Senator DENNIS, how say you? 
Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of high 
crimes and misdemeanors as charged in this article ? 

Mr. DENNIS. Guilty. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. DORSEY. ‘ 

Mr. DORSEY rose. 

The PRESIDENT oe e. Mr. Senator DORSEY, how say you? 
Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, ty or not guilty of high 
crimes and misdemeanors as ch in this article ? 

Mr. DORSEY. Not guilty. I cast this vote without reference to 
the evidence or the facts in this case, but solely on the ground that 
SAE NI Constitution of this country private citizens are not im- 
peachable. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. EATON. 

Mr. EATON rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Mr. Senator EATON, how say you? 
Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of high 
crimes and misdemeanors as charged in this article ? 

Mr. EATON. By the compulsory action of a majority of the Sen- 
ate I am forced to vote, and being firmly of the opinion that I have 
not the constitutional power to pronounce a conviction upon the ac- 
cused, because under and by the Constitution of the United States 
no other persons than those holding civil offices under the United 
States can be subject to impeachment, therefore, that the Constitu- 
tion of the United States may not be violated in one of its most im- 
porani provisions, and without any consideration whatever of the 

acts in the case, but placing my action upon the sole ground that 
William W. Belknap was impeached by the House of Representatives 
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when he was a private citizen of the United States, and in no consti- 
tutional sense liable to impeachment, I say “not guilty.” 

The SECRETARY. Mr. EDMUNDS. 

Mr. EDMUNDS rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Mr. Senator EDMUNDS, how say 
you? Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty 
of high crimes and misdemeanors as charged in this article? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. pan : 

: sé 


pro tempore. Mr. Senator Ferry, how say yout? 
Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of high 
crimes and misdemeanors as charged in this article? 

Mr. FERRY. Not guilty, believing that the b ee was not 
impeachable when the impeachment was voted by the House, he be- 
ing hen a private citizen, and not a civil officer of the United States. 

© SECRETARY. Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro‘Yempore. Mr. Senator FRELINGHUYSEN how 
say you? Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, giy or not 
guilty of high crimes and misdemeanors as charged in this article ? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. The Senate being ju of both the law 
and the fact cannot hold the respondent guilty without deciding that 
the House when it acted had the right to impeach the respondent. 
As the respondent was when im hed neither President nor Vice- 
President nor a civil officer of United States, but a mere private 
citizen, I am of opinion that the House had not the right under the 
Constitution to impeach the mdent ; and therefore, for want of 
jurisdiction, my vote is “ not guilty.” 

The Secretary. Mr. GOLDTHWAITE. 


The PRESIDENT pro tem Mr. Senator GORDON, how say you? 
Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of high 
crimes and misdemeanors as charged in this article? 

Mr. GORDON. Guilty. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. HAMILTON. 

Mr. HAMILTON rose. : 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Mr. Senator HaMitox, how say 
ou e respondent, i è ap, guilty or not ty o 
igh crimes and misdemeanors as charged in 12 article? N 


. HAMILTON. Guilty. 
The SECRETARY. Mr. HAMLIN. 
Mr. Tose. 
The PRESIDENT pro tem Mr. Senator HAMLIN, how say ech 
Is the is ar ze illiam igh 


. Belkna; ilty or not guilty of 
ede acon 


crimes an rs as 
Mr. HAMLIN. Not guilty. ieving that the respondent was not 
impeachable when the impeachment was voted by the House of Rep- 


8 being then a private citizen and not a civil officer of 
the United States, I have answered “not guilty,” as by the order un- 
der which I have been compelled to vote, that was the only manner 
in which I could express my judgment that the Senate has no juris- 
diction of the case and that the whole proceedings are void. 


The SECRETARY. Mr. HARVEY. 

Mr. HARVEY rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro eee Mr. Senator HARVEY, how sa pe 
Is the respondent, Wiliam W, Belknap, gy or not guilty gh 
crimes and misdemeanors as charged in this article? 


Mr. HARVEY. Believing that the question of jurisdiction in this 
case was heretofore determined by the court and that the evidence 
sustains the article, I vote “ guilty.” 3 

The SECRETARY. Mr. HITCHCOCK. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK rose. 

The PRESIDENT 2 Mr. Senator Hrroncock, how say 
you? Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty 
of high crimes and misdemeanors as charged in this article? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Guilty. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. HOWE. 


Mr. HOWE rose. i 
The PRESIDENT tempore. Mr. Senator Howe, how say you? 
Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, ty or not guilty of high 


crimes and misdemeanors as charged in this article ? 

Mr. HOWE. Not guilty, because my judgment must control my 
vote, because in my judgment the Constitution of the United States 
does not permit the impeachment of a private citizen and because by 


the c of a standing rule of the Senate, ordered yesterday, I am 


compelled to say “not guilty” to avoid voting for impeachment. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. INGALLS. 

Mr. INGALLS rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Mr. Senator INGALLS, how say ma 
Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, ty or not guilty of high 
crimes and misdemeanors as ch: in this article ? 

Mr. INGALLS. Being prevented by an order of the Senate from say- 


ing whether I concur in the conviction of the respondent, as the Con- 
stitution provides; or whether the im ent is sustained, as the 
rules direct; bnt believing that im t does not lie against a 
private citizen, and that therefore the Senate has no jurisdiction in 
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thecause, without expressing any opinion whatever upon the evidence, 
I answer, as a conclusion of law 05 “not guilty.” : 
The SECRETARY. Mr. JOHNSTON. 2 


No nse, 

Mr. WITHERS. I wish to state at the request of nry colleague 
[Mr. JOHNSTON] that he is detained from his seat in the Senate by 
sickness. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. Jones, of Florida. 
Mr. JONES, of Florida, rose. 


The PRESIDENT pro Mr. Senator Joxes, how say you? 
Is the respondent, William 


. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of high 
crimes and misdemeanors as e in this article? 


Mr. JONES, of Florida. Entertaining the conviction, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the Senate has no jurisdiction in this case the re- 
ndent at the timeof his im hment was not a civil officer of the 
nited States but a citizen of the State of Iowa, and being unable 
to assent to the doctrine that a majority of this body has the right to 
bind the consciences of the minority touching the power of the Sen- 
ate in cases of impeachment, I respectfully decline to vote unless 
compelled to do so by the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, (to the Secretary.) Call the next. 

The SECRETARY. . JONES, of Nevada. 

Mr. JONES, of Nevada, rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tem Mr. Senator JONES, how say you? 
Is the Sins ea William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of high 
crimes and misdemeanors as charged in this article ? 

Mr. JONES, of Nevada. Not guilty. In voting thus I do not vote 
on the facts or on the question of guilt or innocence in fact, but I 
vote not guilty on the ground that in this country private citizens 
are not impeachable ; civil officers, and they alone, are the subjects 
of impeachment. William W. Belknap was not when 9 by 
the House of Representatives and is not now a civil officer of the 
United States, but a private citizen, and like other citizen accused of 
crime, triable before the judicial tribunals of the country where he 
has been indicted and now awaits his trial. 


The SECRETARY. Mr. KELLY. 
Mr. KELLY rose. . 
5 ote 1 e tem; ae Senator l say 0 
s the respondent, William W. ap, guilty or not guilty i 
crimes and misdemeanors as charged in fis article : 8 
Mr. KELLY. Guilty. 
The SECRETARY. . KERNAN. 


Mr. KERNAN rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Mr. Senator KERNAN, how say you? 
Is the ise pee illiam W. Belknap, Eu or not guilty of high 
crimes and misdemeanors as charged in this article? 

Mr. KERNAN. Guilty. 

The Secretary. Mr. KEY. 

Mr. KEY rose. 


The PRESIDENT 1 Mr. Senator KEY, how say you? Is 
the respondent, Willi . Belknap, guilty or not guilty of high 
crimes and misdemeanors as charged in this article ? 

Mr. KEY. Guilty. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. LOGAN. 

AN rose. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Mr. Senator Loan, what say you? 
Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of high 
crimes and misdemeanors as e ed in this article ? 

Mr. LOGAN. Mr. President, section 4 of article 2 of the Constitution 
provides that “ the President, Vice-Rresident and all civil officers of 
the United States shall be removed from office on impeachment for, and 
conviction of, treason, bribery, or other high crimes and misdemeanors.” 
Inasmuch as William W. Belknap was not a “civil officer of the United 
States” at the time he was impeached by the House of Representatives, 
the Senate sitting asa court of impeachment has no legal authority to 
try him for the offenses charged. The Constitution in my judgment 
contemplates the impeachment of persons in office as a mode of re- 
moval from office of persons who commit a offenses and are 
not dismissed or put out of office by some other mode. I believe that 
disqualification can only be added to the judgment of removal of the 
officer from office. The judgment of the Senate under the Constitu- 
tion in cases of impeachment must be removal from office, and inas- 
much as a pozon not holding an office cannot be removed from office, 
therefore for want of any constitutional authority the Senate of 
the United States cannot try a citizen of the United States on articles 
of impeachment for high crimes and misdemeanors he not holding a 
civil office at the time of the impeachment. Believing that I am 
not required to pronounce on the facts as a judge without jurisdic- 
tion to try the case, I vote “ not guilty.” 

The SECRETARY. Mr. MCCREERY. 

Mr. McCREERY rose. 

The PRESIDENT 75 F Mr. Senator MCCREERY, how say 
you? Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty 
of high crimes and misdemeanors as charged in this article? 

Mr. McCREERY. Guilty. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. MCDONALD. 

Mr. McDONALD rose. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Mr. Senator MCDONALD, how say 


you? Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty 
of high crimes and misdemeanors as charged in this article ? 


| crimes and misdemeanors as charged in 


Mr. McDONALD. Guilty. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. McMILLAN, 

Mr. McMILLAN rose. 

The PRESIDENT 
you? Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, 


tempore. Mr. Senator MCMILLAN, how say 
ilty or not guilty 
of high crimes and misdemeanors as charged in this article? 

Mr. McMILLAN. Not guilty, for want of jurisdiction. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. v. 

No response. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. MERRIMON. 

Mr. MERRIMON rose. 

The PRESIDENT pa Mr. Senator MERRIMON, how say 
you? Is the responden illiam W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty 
of high crimes and misdemeanors as charged in this article? 

Mr. MERRIMON. Guilty. 


The SECRETARY. Mr. MITCHELL. 

Mr. MITCHELL rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro Mr. Senator MITCHELL; how say you? 
Is the cas aire William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of high 
crimes and misdemeanors as charged in this article ? 


Mr. MITCHELL. Guilty. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. MORRILL. 

Mr. MORRILL rose. 

The PRESIDENT 5 8 Mr. Senator MORRILL, how say you? 
Is the respondent, Willi . Belknap, guilty or not guilty of high 
crimes and misdemeanors as charged in this article? 

Mr. MORRILL. oou ; 

ae SECRETARY. Mr. MORTON. 

o response. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I regret to say that the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. Morton] fell in his committee-room not long since and is now 
suffering severe pain, or he would be present to vote. He has requested 
me to make this announcement to the Senate, hoping that he will be 
present before the close of the vote. 

The PRESIDENT 55 tempore, (to the Secretary.) Call the next. 

The SECRETARY. . NORWOOD. 

Mr. NORWOOD rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro Mr. Senator Norwoop, how say 
~~ Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of 

igh crimes and misdemeanors as charged in this article? 

. NORWOOD. Guilty. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. OGLESBY. 

Mr. OGLESBY rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Mr. Senator OGLESBY, how say you? 
Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of high 
crimes and misdemeanors as charged in this article? 

Mr. OGLESBY. The question of jurisdiction in this case raised by 
the pleadings having been settled by the Senate, though adversely to 
my understanding of the Constitution, nothing is left but to pass 
upon the proofs under each article. As I do not enterta/n a reasona- 
ble doubt of guilt under this article, my vote is “guilty .” 

The SECRETARY. Mr. PADDOCK. 

Mr. PADDOCK rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Mr. Senator Pappock, how say 
ou? Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of 
igh crimes and misdemeanors as charged in this article ? 

. PADDOCK. Having once voted against jurisdiction in this 
case I cannot now vote for the conviction of the respondent, who, in 
my opinion, is not amenable to this court. Absence of authori ty to 
hold the accused when impeached, he grey natin as now a private 
citizen and in no sense a civil officer of the United States, continnes 
throughout until final judgment, and I vote now as then, for want 
of 3 “not guilty.” 

he SECRETARY. . PATTERSON. 

Mr. PATTERSON rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro a Mr. Senator PATTERSON, how say 
you? Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty 
of high crimes and misdemeanors as charged in this article ? 

Mr. PATTERSON. On the jurisdictional inquiry I have no great 
difficulty. But becanse, as I understand it, a conviction is asked 
under this article for bribery as defined by the statute, as by that stat- 
ute the accused must have received, asked, or accepted the money or 
other thing with intent to have his decision or action on some question, 
matter, cause, or proceeding influenced thereby, and as the testimony 80 
far from satisfying me of this cardinal fact, this intent, this influence, 
the very pivot or hinge upon which the whole offense of bribery 
turns, beyond a reasonable doubt, is quite wanting in everything like 
directness and force or any approach to conclusiveness, (and I am not 
called upon to go beyond this,) I feel bound to vote “not guilty.” 

The SECRETARY. Mr. RANDOLPH. 

Mr. RANDOLPH rose. 

The PRESIDENT 5 tempore. Mr. Senator RANDOLPH, how say 
you? Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, es or not guilty 
of high crimes and misdemeanors as charged in this article? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Guilty. 

The Secretary. Mr. RANSOM. 

Mr. RANSOM rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Mr. Senator RANSOM, how say you? 
Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or ri guilty of high 
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Mr. RANSOM. Guilty. 


The SECRETARY. Mr. ROBERTSON. 

Mr. ROBERTSON rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tem, Mr. Senator ROBERTSON, how say 

ou? Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of 
ii h crimes and misdemeanors as charged in this article? 

$i . ROBERTSON. Guilty. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. SARGENT. 

Mr. SARGENT rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Mr. Senator SARGENT, how say you? 
Is the pine pwede William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of high 
crimes and misdemeaners as charged in this article? 

Mr. SARGENT. Guilty. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. SAULSBURY. 

Mr. SAULSBURY rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro gots Mr. Senator SAULSBURY, how say 
you? Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, goug or not guilty 
of high crimes and misdemeanors as charged in this article? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Guilty. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. SHARON. 

No response. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. SHERMAN. 

Mr. SHERMAN rose. 

1 eee e t. ae ee SHERMAN, i y you 3; 

the respondent, William W. p, guilty or not gui i 
crimes and misdemeanors as charged in i article? si i 

Mr. SHERMAN. Guilty. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. SPENCER. 

Tho PRESIDENT pre tempore. Mr. Senator SPENCER, ho 

e pro . Senator SPENCER, how say 
you? Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty 
of high crimes and misdemeanors as charged in this article? 

Mr. SPENCER. Believing that the Senate has no jurisdiction and 
that 1 entire proceedings are void, I vote “not guilty” on that 

un 
The SECRETARY. Mr. STEVENSON. 

Mr. STEVENSON rose. 

Be re tas Se er 
you the respondent, iam W. ap, guilty or not guilty 
of high crimes and misdemeanors as charged È this article ? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Guilty. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. N. 

Mr. THURMAN rose. 

e 3 on al 75 Senator THURMAN, td any 

ou? Is the respondent, Willi . Belknap, guilty or not guilty o 
hi h crimes and misdemeanors as charged in th article ? 
r. THURMAN. Guilty. : 

The SECRETARY. Mr. WADLEIGH. 

Mr. WADLEIGH rose. 

The PRESIDENT bs tempore. Mr. Senator WADLEIGH, how say 
you? Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty 
of high crimes and misdemeanors as charged in this article ? 

Mr, WADLEIGH. Guilty. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. WALLACE. 

Mr. WALLACE rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Mr. Senator WALLACE, how say 
you? Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty 
of high crimes and misdemeanors as charged in this article? 

Mr. WALLACE. Guilty. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. WEST. 

Mr. WEST rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro gx Mr. Senator WEst, how say you? 
Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, gaty or not guilty of high 
crimes and misdemeanors as charged in this article? 

Mr. WEST. Believing that the Senate has jurisdiction of the trial 
of impeachments only in the case of a civil officer, and not of a pri- 
vate citizen, I vote “ not guilty” on that ground. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. WHYTE. 

The PRESIDENT Mr. Senator WHYTE, h ? 

Sena HYTE, how say you 
Is the respondent, William . Belknap, guilty or not guilty of high 
crimes and misdemeanors as charged in this article? 

Mr. WHYTE. Guilty. 


Is the dent, William W. Belknap, ty or not guilty of high 
crimes and misdemeanors as charged in this article? 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. President, for reasons stated when the juris- 
dictional inquiry was before us, I have no difficulty upon that point. 
If I had, I should feel that the resolve of the Senate had settled it for 
me in the present attitude of this case, and that it must so remain 
until reversed or set aside; but because, as I understand it, a convic- 
tion under this article is asked for bribery as defined by the statute, 
as by that statute the accused must have received, asked, or acceptep 
the money or other thing with intent to have his decision or action 
on some question, matter, cause, or proceeding influenced thereby, 
and as the testimony so far from satisfying me of this cardinal fact, 
this intent, this influence, the very pivot or hinge on which the whole 
offense of bri turns—I say because it does not satisfy me upon 
this point beyond a reasonable doubt, and because it is quite wanting 
in ore like directness and force or any approach to conclu- 
siveness, (and I am not called to go beyond this,) 1 bound to vote 
“not guilty.” M ds for this conclusion I shall state more at 
length in the brief opinion which I shall file under the rule. 

r. COCKRELL. Mr. President, I desire to state that my col- 
league, Mr. Boy, is detained at home in consequence of the death of 


his daughter. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the names 
of those voting. 

The Secretary read the names of those voting guilty, and not guilty, 
as follows : 


. GUILTY—Messrs. Ba’ Booth, Cameron of P. ‘lvania, Cockrell, eee 
Davis, Dawes, Dennis, mnds, Gordon, Hamilton, ey. Hitchcock, Kelly, 
Kernan, Key, McCreery, M Merrimon, Mitchell, Morrill, Norwood, Ogles- 
by, Randolph. Ransom, Robertson, t, Saulsbury, Stevenson, Thur- 
man, wie Wallace, Whyte, and Withers—35. 

ine 0 Conk Conover Oranin i r Feelin, h £ 
sin, A king „Eaton, Fe nysen, 
Hamlin, Howe, ones of ered Lome Millan, Paddock, Patterson, 


Spencer, West, Windom. and Wright—25. 

Mr. CONKLING. I inquire whether one additional member of the 
Senate was not present and so announced ? 

The PRESID protempore. He was, but didnot vote. On this 
article 35 Senators vote “guilty” and 25 Senators vote “not guilty,” 
and one has declined to vote. Two-thirds of the members present 
not ae the first article, the respondent is acquitted upon this 


article. The tary will read the next article. 
The Secretary read article 2, as follows: 
ARTICLE II. 


That said William W. poiknem while he was in office as Secretary of War of 
the United States of America, did, at the city of Washington, in the District of 
Columbia, on the 4th day of November, 1873, willfully, corruptly, and unlawfully 
take and receive from one Caleb P. Marsh the sum of $1,500, in consideration that 
he would continue to permit one John S. Evans to maintain a establishment 
at Fort Sill, a military = the United States, which said establishment said 
pierre ade echo Re War as aforesaid, was authorized by law to permit to be 
main at said ry post, and which the said Evans been before that 
time appointed by said Belknap to maintain; and that said Belknap, as Secretary 
of War as aforesaid, for said consideration, did 1 the said Evans to 
continue to maintain the said trading establishment at mili t. And so 
the said . guilty, while he was Secretary of War, of a high 
ce. 


misdemeanor in 
The PRESIDENT tempore. The Secretary will call the roll of 
Senators alphabetically. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. ALCORN. 

No response. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. ALLISON. 

Mr. ALLISON rose. . 

The PRESIDENT Mr. Senator ALLISON, how say you? 
Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of a high 
misdemeanor as charged in this article? 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President, I answer “not guilty;” basing my 
vote u this article on the same ground that I stated in regard 
to the first article, namely, that Mr. Belknap when impeached by the 
House of Representatives was a private citizen and not a civil officer 
of the United States within the meaning of the Constitution. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. ANTHONY. 

Mr. ANTHONY rose, 

The PRESIDENT pro re. Mr. Senator ANTHONY, how say 
you? Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty 
of a high misdemeanor as in this article 
HONY. Believing that the mdent was not a civil 
officer of the United States, and was nos liable to impeachment when 


The SECRETARY. Mr. WINDOM. Mr. 
Mr. WINDOM rose. 
The PRESIDENT pro tem; Mr. Senator WINDOM, how say you? 

Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of high | guilty. 


crimes and misdemeanors as charged in this article ? 

Mr. WINDOM. For lack of jurisdiction, and without expressing 
any opinion upon the evidence, I answer “ not guilty.” 

The SECRETARY. Mr. WITHERS. 

Mr. WITHERS rose. 

The PRESIDENT 


re. Mr. Senator WITHERS, how say you? 
Is the respondent, 


tem; 
illiam W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of high 
is article? 


crimes and misdemeanors as charged in 
Mr. WITHERS. Guilty. 
The SECRETARY. Mr. WRIGHT. 
Mr. WRIGHT rose. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Mr. Senator WRIGHT, how say you? 


impeachment was voted by the House of Representatives, I say “not 
t * 


The Secretary. Mr. BARNUM. 

No response. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. BAYARD. 

Mr. BAYARD rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of a 
misdemeanor as in this article ? 

Mr. BAYARD. Guilty. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. BOGY. 

No response. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. BOOTH. 

Mr. BOOTH rose. 


Mr. Senator BAYARD, how say Won 
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The PRESIDENT pro tem Mr. Senator Boots, how say you? 
Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of a high 
misdemeanor as charged in this article? 

Mr. BOOTH. Guilty. 

8 . BOUTWELL. 

Mr. BOUTWELL rose. 

The PRESIDENT tempore. Mr. Senator BOUTWELL, how say 
you? Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty 
of a high misdemeanor as charged in this article? 

Mr. BOUTWELL. I say “not guilty,” and for the reasons stated in 
connection with my vote upon the charges contained in the first 


article. 
Mr. Bruce. 


The SECRETARY. 
Mr. BRUCE rose. 

The PRESIDENT Mr. Senator BRUCE, how say you? 
Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of a high 
misdemeanor as charged in this article i 

Mr. BRUCE. For the reasons already stated on the first article, I 
answer “ not guilty.” 

The SECRETARY. Mr. BURNSIDE. 

No response. z 

The SECRETARY. Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania, rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tem Mr. Senator CAMERON, how say 
you? Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of 
a high misdemeanor as charged in this article? 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. Guilty. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin, rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tem; Mr. Senator CAMERON, how say 
you? Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or nt guilty of 
a high misdemeanor as charged in this article? 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin, Not guilty, for want of jurisdiction. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. CHRISTIANCY. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro 8 Mr. Senator CHRISTIAN cx, how say 
you? Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of 
a high misdemeanor as e in this article? 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. For the reasons I have stated already in re- 
gard to the first article, I say “not guilty.” 

The SECRETARY. Mr. CLAYTON. 

No response. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. COCKRELL. 

Mr. COCKRELL rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Mr. Senator COCKRELL, how say you? 
Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of ahigh 
misdemeanor as charged in this article? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Guilty. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. CONKLING. 

Mr. CONKLING rose. 

The PRESIDENT 15 tempore. Mr. Senator CONKLING, how say you? 
Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of a high 
ir ee ng ae haaati boing against 

5 8 is impeachment bein inst a private eiti- 
zen, who holds no civil office and held none = Pi impeached, the Con- 
stitution, as I understand it, does not tolerate such a proceeding, and 
therefore I vote “not guilty,” not being permitted, owing toa change 
in the standing rules of the Senate made yesterday by twenty-six 
Senators, to express in any other way my judgment that the whole 
proceeding is void. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. CONOVER. 

Tho PRESIDENT pr Mr. Sen 

e tempore, . Senator CONOVER, how say you? 
Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of a hi 
misdemeanor as ge in this article? 

Mr. CONOVER. Not guilty. 

The SECRETARY, Mr. COOPER. 

Mr. COOPER rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tem Mr. Senator COOPER, how say you? 
Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of a high 
misdemeanor as charged in this article? 

Mr. COOPER. Guilty. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. CRAGIN. 

Mr. CRAGIN rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tem; Mr. Senator CRAGIN, how say you? 
Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of a high 
misdemeanor as charged in this article? 

Mr. CRAGIN. Without attempting to decide whether the charges 
against William W. Belknap as contained in this article are proven 
or not proven, I vote “not guilty,” for the same reasons that I gave for 
Se upon the first article. 

he SECRETARY. Mr. Davis. 

Mr. DAVIS rose. 

The See rra tem Mr. Senator Davis, how say you? 
Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of ahigh 
misdemeanor as charged in this article? 

Mr. DAVIS. Guilty. 

The SECRETARY. 

Mr. DAWES rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Mr. Senator Dawes, how say you? 


. DAWES. 


Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of the 
high misdemeanor as charged in this article? 
r. DAWES. Guilty. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. DENNIS. 

Mr. DENNIS rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Mr. Senator DENNIS, how say you? 
Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of a 
high misdemeanor as charged in this article? 

r. DENNIS. Guilty. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. DORSEY. 

Mr. DORSEY rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Mr. Senator DORSEY, how say you? 
Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of a’ 
high misdemeanor as charged in this article ? 

. DORSEY. For the reasons already assigned, I vote “not guilty,’ 

The SECRETARY. Mr. EATON. 

Mr. EATON rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Mr. Senator Eaton, how say you? 
Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of a high 
misdemeanor as charged in this article? 

Mr. EATON. Not guilty, for the reasons which I gave as govern- 
ing my vote upon the first of these articles. 

SECRETARY. Mr. EDMUNDS. 

Mr. EDMUNDS rose. 


The PRESIDENT Mr. Senator EDMUNDS, how say you? 
Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of a high 
misdemeanor as e in this article? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Guilty. 


The SECRETARY. Mr. FERRY. 

Mr. FERRY rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro Mr. Senator Ferry, how say you? 
Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of a high 
misdemeanor as charged in this article? 

Mr. FERRY. Not guilty, for the same reasons upon which I based 
my conclusion in connection with the first article. 

SECRETARY. Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Mr. Senator FRELINGHUYSEN, how 
say you? Is the ans. tower i illiam W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty 
of a high misdemeanor as charged in this article? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. For the reasons I have given in 9 
to the first article and for the reason stated in my opinion which is 
in the record, “ not guilty.” 

The SECRETARY. Mr. GOLDTHWAITE. 

No response. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. GORDON. 

Mr. GORDON rose. 


The PRESIDENT Mr. Senator GORDON, how say you? 
Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of a high 
misdemeanor as € in this article? 


Mr. GORDON. Guilty. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. HAMILTON. 

Mr. HAMILTON rose. 

The PRESIDENT tempore. Mr. Senator HAMILTON, how say 
you? Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, gy or not guilty 
of a high misdemeanor as charged in this article 

Mr. ILTON. Guilty. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. HAMLIN. 

Mr. HAMLIN rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro ang.“ Mr. Senator HAMLIN, how say gont 
Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of a high 
misdemeanor as in this article? 

Mr. HAMLIN. For the same reasons which I gave upon the first 
article, I vote “not guilty.” 

The SECRETARY. 5 VEY. 

Mr. HARVEY rose. 

The PRESIDENT 1 tem Mr. Senator Harvey, how say you? 
Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of high 
misdemeanor as e in this article? 

Mr. HARVEY. For the same reasons stated for my vote on the 
first article, I vote on this article “ guilty.” 

The SECRETARY. Mr. HITCHCOCK. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK rose, 

The PRESIDENT 2 tempore. Mr. Senator HITCHCOCK, how say 
you? Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty 
of a high misdemeanor as charged in this article ? 


Mr. HCOCK. Guilty. 
The SECRETARY. Mr. Howe. 
Mr. HOWE rose. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Mr. Senator Howe, how say you? 
Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of a high 
misdemeanor as charged in this article? 

Mr. HOWE. Not guilty. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. INGALLS. 

Mr. INGALLS rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro exe ak Mr. Senator INGALLs, how say you? 
Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of a high 
misdemeanor as charged in this article? 

Mr. INGALLS. Upon the grounds previously assigned in my re- 
sponse to the first article, I answer “not gnilty.” 
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Mr. JOHNSTON. 


The SECRETARY. 
No response. 
The SECRETARY. Mr. Jones, of Florida. 
No response. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. Jones, of Nevada. 


Mr. JONES, of Nevada, rose. È 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Mr. Benator JONES, how say you 7 
Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of a high 
misdemeanor as charged in this article? 

Mr. JONES, of Nevada. Not guilty. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. KELLY. 

Mr. KELLY rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro Mr. Senator KELLY, how say you? 
Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of a high 
misdemeanor as charged in this article? 

Mr. KELLY. Guilty. 


The SECRETARY. . KERNAN. 

Mr. KERNAN rose. R 

The PRESIDENT anpare. Mr. Senator KERNAN, how say you? 
Is the respondent, Willi . Belknap, guilty or not guilty of S high 
misdemeanor as in this article? 


Mr. KERNAN. Guilty. 
The Secretary. Mr. KEY. 


Mr. KEY rose. 

The ee ee , tempore. Mr. pared KEY, eat sa; yon : 
Is the respondent, iam W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of a hig 
misdemeanor as charged in this article? 


Mr. KEY. Guilty. 


The SECRETARY. Mr. LOGAN. 
Tho PRESIDENT pro tem Mr. Senator LOGAN, h ? 
e . Senai AN, how say you 
Is the respondent, William p high 


. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of a 
misdemeanor as soargen ia this article? 

Mr. LOGAN. Mr. ident, for the same reasons I stated for my 
vote on the first article, and eee hsi this proceedin, 2 a 
private citizen is fraught with great danger in setting a pi ent for 
the unlawful exercise of power in the future, I vote “not guilty.” 

The SECRETARY. Mr. McCREERY. 


Mr. McCREERY rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Mr. Senator McCREERY, how say 
you? Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty 
of a high misdemeanor as charged in this article 

Mr. McCREERY. Guilty. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. MCDONALD. 

Mr. McDONALD rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro Mr. Senator McDonap, hew say 
you? Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty 
of a high misdemeanor as charged in this article? 

Mr. McDONALD. Guilty. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. MCMILLAN. 

Mr. McMILLAN rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Mr. Senator MCMILLAN, how say 
you? Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty 


of a high misdemeanor as ch in this article? 
Mr. McMILLAN. Not guilty, for want of jurisdictlon. 
The SECRETARY. Mr. ey 
Mr. MAXEY rose. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Mr. Senator Maxxx, how say you? 
Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of a high 
misdemeanor as charged in this article? 

Mr. MAXEY, Guilty. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. MERRIMON. 


The PRESIDENT Mr. Senator MER h 
The pro T, RIMON, how say 
wilt 7 


you? Is the responden iam W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of 


a high misdemeanor as e in this article? 
Mr. MERRIMON. Guilty. 
The SECRETARY. Mr. MITCHELL. 


Mr. MITCHELL rose, 

The PRESIDENT pro tem Mr. Senator MITCHELL, how say 
you? Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of 
a high misdemeanor as charged in this article? : 

Mr. MITCHELL. Guilty. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. MORRILL. 

Mr. MORRILL rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Mr. Senator MORRILL, how say 
you? Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of 
a high misdemeanor as charged in this article? 

Mr. MORRILL. Guilty. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. MORTON. 

No response. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. NORWOOD. 

Mr. NORWOOD rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro 8 Mr. Senator Norwoop, how say 
you? Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of 
a high misdemeanor as charged in this article? 

Mr. NORWOOD. Guilty. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. OGLESBY. 

Mr. OGLESBY rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Mr. Senator OGLEsBY, how say 


you? Is the respondent, William W. Belkna ilty or not guilty of 
a high misdemeanor as ¢ in this article? 7 ret 

Mr. OGLESBY. Under the statement made before as applicable to 
the first charge and to this alike, “ guilty.” 

The SECRETARY. Mr. PADDOCK. 

Mr. PADDOCK rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Mr. Senator Pappock, how say you? 
Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of a high 
misdemeanor as charged in this article? 

Mr. PADDOCK. Believing that under a republican form of gov- 
ernment like ours the impeachment rales of a monarchical govern- 
ment like that of Great Britain should not furnish the light by which 
the Constitution shall be interpreted, and thatsuch jurisdiction as is 
claimed in this case is without warrant of anthority in the Constitu- 
tion except through such interpretation and for the reasons before 
3 I vote “not guilty.” 

The SECRETARY. . PATTERSON, 

Mr. PATTERSON rose. 

The PRESIDENT we tem Mr. Senator PATTERSON, how say 
you? Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty 
of a high misdemeanor as charged in this articlet 

Mr. PATTERSON. Not guilty. 

The SECRETARY. Mr, RANDOLPH. 


Mr. RANDOLPH rose. 

The PRESIDENT 2 tempore. Mr. Senator RANDOLPH, how say 
you? Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty 
of a high misdemeanor as charged in this artic’ 

Mr. LPH. Guilty. : 

The SECRETARY. Mr. RANSOM. 

Mr. RANSOM rose. 

The PRESIDENT tempore. Mr. Senator RANsoM, how say you? 
Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of a high 
misdemeanor as in this article? 

Mr. RANSOM. Guilty. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. ROBERTSON. 

Mr. ROBERTSON rose. 

The PRESIDENT irs 8 Mr. Senator ROBERTSON, how say 
you? Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty 
of a high misdemeanor as charged in this article 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Guilty. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. SARGENT. 

Mr. SARGENT rose. 

The PRESIDENT cre Mr. Senator SARGENT, how say you? 
Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of a high 
misdemeanor as charged in this article? 

Mr. SARGENT. Guilty. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. SauLshunx. 

Mr. SAULSBURY rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Mr. Senator SAULSBURY, how say 
you? Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty 
of a high misdemeanor as charged in this article 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Guilty. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. SHARON. 

No response. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. SHERMAN. 

Mr. § rose. 

The PRESIDENT 


Mr. Senator SHERMAN, how say you? 
Is the respondent, 


illiam W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of a high 
misdemeanor as ¢ in this re i a 3 miN g 
Mr. SHERMAN. 


Gnilty. 
The SECRETARY. Mr. SPENCER. 
The PRESIDENT p tempore. M Senator 8 h ? 
e r. Senator SPENCER, how say you 
Is the responden William . Belknap, guilty or not guilty of a high 
misdemeanor as e in this article? 

Mr. SPENCER. For reasons before stated I vote “ not guilty.” 

The SECRETARY. Mr. STEVENSON. 

Mr. STEVENSON rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro e. Mr. Senator STEVENSON, how say 
you? Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty 
of a high misdemeanor as charged in this article 

Mr. STEVENSON. Guilty. Š 

The SECRETARY. Mr. THURMAN. 

Mr. THURMAN rose, 

The PRESIDENT pro tem; Mr. Senator THURMAN, how say 
you? Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of 
a high misdemeanor as charged in this article ? 

Mr. THURMAN. Guilty. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. WADLEIGH. 

Mr. WADLEIGH rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro 6. Mr. Senator WADLEIGH, how say 
you? Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of 
a high misdemeanor as charged in this article ? 

Mr. WADLEIGH. Guilty. 

The SECRETARY, Mr. WALLACE. 

Mr. WALLACE rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Mr. Senator WALLACE, how say 
you? Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of 
a high misdemeanor as charged in this article? 

Mr. WALLACE. Guilty. 
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The Secretary. Mr. WEST. 

Mr. WEST rose. : 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Mr. Senator WEST, how say you? Is 
the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of a high 
misdemeanor as ¢ in this article ? 

Mr. WEST. For the reasons already assigned by me in giving my 
vote upon the first article, I vote “not guilty.” 

The SECRETARY. Mr. WHYTE. 

Mr. WHYTE rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Mr. Senator WHYTE, how say te ? 
Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of a high 
misdemeanor as e by this article? 

Mr. . Guilty. ` 

The SecreTaRY. Mr. WINDOM. 

Mr. WINDOM rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Mr. Senator WINDOM, how say you? 
Is the respondent, William W. Belknap guilty or not guilty of a high 
misdemeanor as N in this article? 

Mr. WINDOM. Believing the proceedings in this case to be void 
for lack of jurisdiction, and without expressing an opinion upon the 
evidence, I answer “not guilty.” 

The SECRETARY. Mr. WITERS. 

The PRESIDENT ps Mr. Senator W. h ? 

e r. Senator WITHERS, how say you 
Is the respondent, William . Belknap, guilty or not guilty ofa high 
misdemeanor as ¢ in this article? 

Mr. WITHERS. Guilty. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. WRIGHT. 

Mr. WRIGHT rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Mr, Senator WRIGHT, how say you? 
Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of a high 
misdemeanor, as charged in this article ? 

Mr. WRIGHT. For reasons stated in giving my vote under the first 
article, which reasons I need not here repeat, I vote “ not guilty.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the names 
of those voting. 

The Secretary read the names as follows: 

GUILTY—Messrs. Ba: Booth, Cameron of lvania, Cockrell, ee 
Davis, Dawes, Dennis, Sina Gordon, Hamilton, Harvey, Hitchcock, y, 

McDonald, Maxey, Merrimon, M: 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. On this article thirty-six Senators |- 


vote guilty and twenty-five Senators vote not guilty. Two-thirds of 
the members present not sustaining the second article, the respondent 
is acquitted on this article. The Secretary will read the next article. 
The Secretary read article 3, as follows : 
ARTICLE III. 

That said William W. Belkna; of W. 
America ete and during, the manti ot e ere 
ar un 1876; t 
pega iak said Belknap had authority, under the laws of the United — to 


point a oe to maintain a trading establishment at Fort a mi 
of the U ted States, not in the vicini Gat re i der 


of any city or town; on 
of October, 1870, said Belknap, as Secretary of War as aforésaid, did, at tho city of 


n, in the District of Columbia, appoint one John S. E 

dn bianet ph aiia 3 . post, and that said John S. Evans, b. 
e 0 n 
ee said militar 


e 2d day of March, 1876, maintained a 


a 
3 
3 
E 
í 
$ 
4 
8 
$ 


agreed 
appoint him, the said E to maintain said trading establishment at said mili- 
tary post, at the instance and request of said Marsh, he, the said Evans, would 
to him & sum of money, quarterly, in advance, from the date of his said ap- 
ntment by said Belknap, to wit, $12,000 during the year immediately followin 
© 10th day of October, 1870, and other sums of money, quarterly, durin, MRi 
ear that he, the said E should be permitted by said to maintain said 
g est: mentat sai ; that said Evans did pay to said Marsh said sum 
of money er gia A during each year after his said appoin — until the month of 
December, 1875, when the last of said pa: ts was made; 
the receipt of each of said ons: 
Yet the said Belknap, w 
said Evans from sai time and to 


ut criminally d 
of War and basely prostituting his high office to 


to the 


injury and damage of the officers and 80 nited 
8 


t 
tates stationed at said post, as well as of emi 
of the United States, against public policy, an 


to the disgrace etrimen 
of the public service; whereby the said w. Belknap shee of 
War as aforesaid, guilty of high crimes and misdemeanors in offi 

35 PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the roll of 

nators. j 

The SECRETARY. Mr. ALCORN. 

No response. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. ALLISON. 

Mr. ALLISON rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Mr. Senator ALLISON, how say you? 
Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of high 
crimes and misdemeanors as charged in this article? 

5 ALLISON. For the reasons already assigned, I answer ‘not 
guilty. 


Pay | articles, and there bei 


The SECRETARY. Mr. ANTHONY. 

Mr. ANTHONY rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Mr. Senator ANTHONY; how say 
you? Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty 
of high crimes and misdemeanors as charged in this article? 

Mr. ANTHONY. For the reason assigned in my previous vote, 
that the respondent was not impeachable, I say “not guilty.” 

The SECRETARY. Mr. BARNUM. 

No response. 

The SECRETARY. 


The PRESIDENT af at 5 Mr. Senator BAYARD, how say po 
Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of high 
crimes and misdemeanors as charged in this article? 

Mr. BAYARD. Guilty. 

The Secretary. Mr. BOGY. 


No 
Mr. Boorn. 


The SECRETARY. 

Mr. BOOTH rose, 

The PRESIDENT pro 2 Mr. Senator Boorn, how say eve 
Is the mdent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of high 
crimes and misdemeanors as charged in this article? 

Mr. BOOTH. Guilty. 

The SECRETARY. . BOUTWELL, 

Mr. BOUTWELL rose. 

The at teach de os wir = pennas BOUTWELL, how say 
you? Isthe respondent, William W. ap, guilty or not ty 
of high crimes and misdemeanors as cha: in K trpela 7 Ai 

Mr. BOUTWELL. Isay “not guilty,” for the reasons stated by mo 
in connection with my vote upon the charges set forth in the first 


article. 
Mr. BRUCE. 


The SECRETARY. 
Mr. BRUCE rose. 
The PRESIDENT pro tem Mr. Senator BRUCE, how say ge 7 
Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of high 
crimes and misdemeanors as ch; in this article! 

Mr. BRUCE. For want of jurisdiction, I answer “not gnilty.” 

— SECRETARY. Mr. BURNSIDE. 

0 

The SECRETARY. Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania, rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tem Mr. Senator CAMERON, how say 
ou? Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of 
igh crimes and misdemeanors as e in this article ? 

Ar. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. Guilty. 
The SECRETARY. Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. 
Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin, rose. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Mr. Senator CAMERON, how say 
u? Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of 
igh crimes and misdemeanors as e in this article? 
. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. Not guilty, for want of jurisdiction. 
The SECRETARY. Mr. CHRISTIANCY. 
Mr. CHRISTIANCY rose. 
The PRESIDENT pro 
you? Is the ndent, 


Mr. Senator CHRISTIANCY, how say 
illiam W. Belknap, eny or not guilty 
of high crimes and misdemeanors as € in this article? 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. For the reasons [ have already given in ref- 
erence to the first article and for the further reason that neither this 
article nor any other article of the impeachment could be held good 
under the statute upon a motion in arrest 3 in any crim- 
inal court, omitting, as it does, to o the intent required by the 
statute, and, therefore, no statutory offense being and no 
proof of such intent being of any avail where itis not charged in the 
no article appropriate to an impeachable 
offense independent of the statute, I answer “not guilty.” 

The SECRETARY. Mr. CLAYTON. 

No response. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. COCKRELL. 

Mr. COCKRELL rose. 

The PRESIDENT 00 tempore. Mr. Senator COCKRELL, how say 
you? Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty 
of high crimes and misdemeanors as charged in this article? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Guilty. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. CONKLING. 

Mr. CONKLING rose. 

The PRESIDENT a tempore. Mr. Senator CONKLING, how say you ? 
Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of high 
crimes and misdemeanors as in this article? 

Mr. CONKLING. To vote guilty on this impeachment I must on 
my oath find three things: first, that impeachment will lie against a 


| private citizen holding no civil office; second, that the acts c 


are 8 and third, that they are proved. I cannot find 
first of these things, and therefore I must vote “not guilty,” in which 
vote I consider no question except the first one,—the question of ju- 
risdiction. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. CONOVER. 

The PRESIDENT tempore. Mr. Senator C h 

0 Cn r. Senator CONOVER, how sa 

you? Is the reagan’, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty 
of high crimes and misdemeanors as charged in this article ? 
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Mr. CONOVER. Not guilty. 
The SECRETARY. Mr. COOPER. 
Mr. COOPER rose, 

The PRESIDENT pro eer 


Mr. Senator COOPER, how say you? 
Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of high 
crimes and misdemeanors as charged in this article? 

Mr. COOPER. Guilty. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. CRAGIN. 


Mr. CRAGIN rose. 
The PRESIDENT pro tem Mr. Senator CRAGIN, how say 7800 
Is the respondent, William gh 


. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of 
crimes and misdemeanors as ch in this article? ESN 

Mr. CRAGIN. My judgment tells me to vote “not guilty,” for the 
reason that I am of opinion that the Senate has no jurisdiction to try 
or convict said Belknap on any charges whatsoever, because he is not, 
and was not at the time of his impeachment by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, a civil officer within the meaning of the Constitution of 


the United States. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. Davis. 

Mr. DAVIS rose. 

The PRESIDENT Mr. Senator Davis, how say yous 
Is the respondent, William W. Belkan, Spe or not guilty of high 
crimes and misdemeanors as charged in this article? 


Mr. DAVIS. Guilty. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. DAWES. 

Mr. DAWES rose. 
ee nee wid tem; Sols Senator oer i gowy 

the respondent, William W. ap, guilty or not 0 
erimes and misdemeanors as charged in A tapika: = 8 

Mr. DAWES. Guilty. 

The Secretary. Mr. DENNIS. 

Mr. DENNIS rose. 

= alec rep edge e ee r pe! vt 
Is the respondent, William W. ap, guilty or not ty i 
crimes and misdemeanors as charged in fis article 7 x 

Mr. DENNIS. Guilty. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. DORSEY. 

Mr. DORSEY rose. 


The TRESEN fry Mr. Senator Dorsry, how say you ? 
Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of high 
crimes and misdemeanors as charged in this article ? 

Mr. DORSEY. 


For the reason I ere in voting on the preced- 
a Poiria I repeat the vote “not guilty.” 
he SECRETARY. Mr. EATON. 

The PRESIDENT tempore, Mr. Senator EATON, h vat 

e „Mr. ator EATON, how say you 
Is the res ee William 8 . or not guilty of high 
crimes and misdemeanors as charged in this article ? 

Mr. EATON. Not guilty. I am governed in this vote by the same 
reasons which I gave in announcing my vote on the first article. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. EDMUNDS. 

Mr. EDMUNDS rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro rte Mr. Senator EDMUNDS, how say 
you? Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty 
of high crimes and misdemeanors as charged in this article? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Guilty. 

The SECRETARY. Mr, Ferry. 

Mr. FERRY rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Mr. Senator Ferry, how say you? 
Is the ndent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of high 
crimes and misdemeanors as charged in this article ? 

Mr. FERRY. For a like reason to that given on articles 1 and 2— 
a want of jarisdiction—I vote “not guilty.” 

The SECRETARY: Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Mr. Senator FRELINGHUYSEN, how 
say you? Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty 
of high crimes and misdemeanors as charged in this article? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, For the reasons I have already given, 
“not guilty.” 

The SECRETARY, Mr. GOLDTHWAITE. 

No response. 

The SECRETARY. 

Mr. GORDON rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro rego Mr. Senator GORDON, how say you? 
Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of high 
crimes and misdemeanors as charged in this article ? : 

Mr. GORDON. Guilty. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. HAMILTON. 

Mr: HAMILTON rose. 

The PRESIDENT tempore. Mr. Senator HAMILTON, how say 
you? Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty 
of high crimes and misdemeanors as charged in this article ? 

Mr. HAMILTON. Guilty. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. HAMLIN, 

Mr. HAMLIN rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tem Mr. Senator HAMLIN, how say you? 
Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of high 
crimes and misdemeanors as charged in this article? 


Mr. HAMLIN. For reasons given upon the first article, “not guilty.” 
The SECRETARY. Mr, Bisat. ji z p 
Mr. HARVEY rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Mr. Senator HARVEY, how say you? 
Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of high 
crimes and misdemeanors as charged in this article ? 

Mr. HARVEY. For the reasons stated in connection with my vote 
on the first article, I vote on this article “ guilty.” 

The SECRETARY. Mr. HITCHCOCK. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro . Mr. Senator Hrrcucock, how say 
19855 Is the ndent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of 

igh crimes and misdemeanors as charged in this article? 
Lr. HITCHCOCK. Guilty. 
The SECRETARY. Mr. HOWE. 


The PRESIDENT 4 1 Mr. Senator Howse, how say you? 
Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of high 
crimes and misdemeanors as charged in this article ? 

Mr. HOWE. Not ag 

The SECRETARY. . INGALLS. 

Mr. INGALLS rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tem; Mr. Senator INGALLS, how say you? 
Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of high 
crimes and misdemeanors as charged in this article? 

Mr. INGALLS. For the same reasons and upon the same grounds 
heretofore assigned, I answer “not guilty.” 

The SECRETARY. Mr. JOHNSTON. 

No response, 

The SECRETARY. Mr. Jones, of Florida. 

No response. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. JONES, of Nevada. 

Mr. JONES, of Nevada, rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tem Mr. Senator JONES, how say you? 
Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of high 
crimes and misdemeanors as charged in this article? 

Mr. JONES, of Nevada. Not guilty. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. KELLY. 

Mr. KELLY rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro Mr. Senator KELLY, how say you? 
Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of high 
crimes and misdemeanors as charged in this article ? 


Mr. KELLY. Gal: 

The SECRETARY. . KERNAN. 

Mr. KERNAN rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro acces Mr. Senator KERNAN, how say you? 
Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, 1 or not guilty of high 
crimes and misdemeanors as charged in this article? 


Mr. KERNAN. Guilty. 

The SECRETARY, Mr. KEY. 

Mr. KEY rose. 

The PRESIDENT Mr. Senator KEY, how say you? Is 
the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of high 
crimes and misdemeanors as charged in this article? 

Mr. KEY. Guilty. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. LOGAN. 

Mr. LOGAN rose. 

5 5 ee ay Seas Senator LOGAN, how 3 she 
the mdent, William W. nap, guilty or not guilty 
crimes and misdemeanors as charged in Fis active! pa x 

Mr. LOGAN. Mr. President, this proceeding being in direct oppo- 
sition to the well-established construction of the Constitution of the 
United States for over three-quarters of a century, and believing that 
it was never contemplated by the framers of our fundamental law 
that private citizens should be arraigned and tried before the Senate 
of the United States on articles of impeachment in order to follow 
old English precedents, but that this was one of the things intended 
to be avoided, and for the reasons heretofore given for my vote on 
the first article, I vote “not guilty.” 

The Secretary, Mr. McCREERY. 

Mr. McCREERY rose. 

The PRESIDENT tem Mr. Senator MCCREERY, how say 
you? Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty 
of high crimes and misdemeanors as charged in this article ? 

Mr. McCREERY. Guilty. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. McDONALD. 

Mr. McDONALD rose, 

The PRESIDENT 8 abi tempore. Mr. Senator McDoNALp, how say 
you? Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty 
of high crimes and misdemeanors as charged in this article ? 

Mr. McDONALD. Guilty. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. MCMILLAN. 

Mr. McMILLAN rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tem Mr. Senator MCMILLAN, how say 
you? Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty 
of high crimes and misdemeanors as charged in this article ? 

Mr. McMILLAN. Not guilty, for want of jurisdiction. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. Y. 

Mr. MAXEY rose, 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Mr. Senator MAXEY, how say you? 


Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of 
crimes and misdemeanors as charged in this article? 

Mr. MAXEY, Guilty. 

The SECRETARY. . MERRIMON. 

Mr. MERRIMON rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro 1 Mr. Senator MERRIMON, how say 
you? Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty 
of high crimes and misdemeanors as charged in this article? 

Mr. MERRIMON. Guilty. ` 

The SECRETARY. Mr. 

Mr, MITCHELL rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Mr. Senator MITCHELL, how say 
you? Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty 
of high crimes and misdemeanors as charged in this article? 

Mr. MITCHELL. Guilty. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. MORRILL. 

The PRESIDENT pr Mr. Senator M h ? 

e A tempore. Mr. Senator MORRILL, how say 
Is the ndent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of high 
crimes and misdemeanors as charged in this article? 

Mr. MORRILL. Guilty. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. MORTON. 

No response. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. NORWOOD. 

Mr. NORWOOD rose. 

The PRESIDENT 71 tempore. Mr. Senator Norwoop, how say you? 
Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, ay or not guilty of high 
crimes and misdemeanors as charged in this article ? 

Mr. NORWOOD. Guilty. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. OGLESBY. 

Mr. OGLESBY rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Mr. Senator OGLEsSBY, how ayya ? 
Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, gay or not guilty of high 
crimes and misdemeanors as charged in this article? 

Mr. OGLESBY. ee 5 

The SECRETARY. Mr. PADDOCK. 

Mr. PADDOCK rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Mr. Senator PADDOCK, how say vou? 
Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of high 
crimes and misdemeanors as charged in this article? 

Mr. PADDOCK. For the reasons before assigned, and without ref- 
erence to the matters charged in the article, I vote “ not guilty.” 

The SECRETARY. Mr. PATTERSON. 

Mr. PATTERSON rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Mr. Senator PATTERSON, how say 
you? Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty 
of high crimes and misdemeanors as charged in this article ? 

Mr. PATTERSON. Not guilty. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. RANDOLPH. ` 

Mr. RANDOLPH rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Mr. Senator RANDOLPH, how say 
you? Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty 
of high crimes and misdemeanors as charged in this article? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Guilty. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. RANSOM, 

Mr. RANSOM rose. 

The PRESIDANT pro tempore. Mr. Senator Ransom, how say you? 
Is the ndent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of high 
crimes and misdemeanors as charged in this article? 

Mr. RANSOM. Guilty. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. ROBERTSON. 

Mr. ROBERTSON rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Mr. Senator ROBERTSON, how say 
you? Is the respondent, William W. n or not guilty 
of high crimes and misdemeanors as charged in this article ? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Guilty. 

The SECRETARY. Mr, SARGENT. 

Mr. SARGENT rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro amors: Mr. Senator SARGENT. How say 
you? Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty 
of high crimes and misdemeanors as charged in this article? 

Mr. SARGENT. Guilty. 

The SECRETARY. Mr, 

Mr. SAULSBURY rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tem Mr. Senator SAULSBURY, how say 
you? Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, oop or not guilty 
of high crimes and misdemeanors as charged in this article ? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Guilty. 

The SECRETARY. Mr, SHARON, 

No response. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. SHERMAN. 

Mr. SHERMAN rose. ‘ 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Mr. Senator SHERMAN, how say 
you? Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty 
of high crimes and misdemeanors as charged in this article? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Guilty. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. SPENCER. 

Mr. SPENCER rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Mr. Senator SPENCER, how say you? 


igh 


AULSBURY, 


Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of high 
crimes and misdemeanors as charged in this article ? 

Mr. SPENCER. For the reasons I have already stated I vote “not 

ilty.” 

Tur SECRETARY. Mr. STEVENSON. 

Mr. STEVENSON rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Mr. Senator STEVENSON, how say 

ouf Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of 
high eximes and misdemeanors as charged in this article? 
. STEVENSON. Guilty. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. THURMAN. 

Mr. THURMAN rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro ie Mr. Senator THURMAN, how say 
you? Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of 

igh crimes and misdemeanors as charged in this article? 

. THURMAN. Guilty. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. WADLEIGH. 

Mr. WADLEIGH rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tem Mr. Senator WaADLEIGH, how say 
pmi Is the respondent William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of 

igh crimes and misdemeanors as charged in this article ? 

. WADLEIGH. Guilty. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. WALLACE. 

Mr. WALLACE rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Mr. Senator WALLACE, how say 
you? Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty 
of high crimes and misdemeanors as charged in this article? 

Mr. WALLACE. Guilty. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. WEST. 

Mr. WEST rose. 

The PRESIDENT tempore. Mr. Senator WEST, how say you? 
Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, b or not guilty of high 
crimes and misdemeanors as charged in this article? 

Mr. WEST. For the reason already assigned by me in giving my 
vote on the first article, I vote “nct guilty. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. WHYTE. 

Mr. WHYTE rose. 


The PRESIDENT pro Mr. Senator WHYTE, how say you? 
Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of high 
crimes and mi OTS as in this article? 


Mr. WHYTE. Guilty. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. WINDOM. 

Mr. WINDOM rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Mr. Senator Wrxpom, how say you? 
Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of high 
crimes and misdemeanors as charged in this article? 

Mr.WINDOM. For reasons already assigned, I answer “not guilty.” 

The SECRETARY. Mr. WITHERS. 

Mr. WITHERS rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tem Mr. Senator WITHERS, how say you? 
Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, gay or not guilty of high 
crimes and misdemeanors as charged in this article? 

Mr. WITHERS. Guilty. ° 

The SECRETARY. Mr. WRIGHT. 

Mr. WRIGHT rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Mr. Senator WRIGHT, how say you? 
Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of high 
crimes and misdemeanors as in this article ? 

Mr. WRIGHT. I believe we have jurisdiction to determine the 
question. I decide the case upon the facts, on the testimony alone, 
and upon this testimony I find the defendant “ not guilty” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the names 
of the Senators voting. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Tvania, Cockrell, $ 
D, ey, Hitchcock, A 
, McDonald, Maxey, Merrimon, Mitchell, Morrill, ppi 
dargont, Saulsbury, Sherman, Stevenson, 

h, Wallace, Whyte, and Wi 
2 ee Anthony, — Eà 3 5 eee 
n, Christiancy, , Cono omen. Eaton, Freunghuysen, 
Hamlin, H Ingalls Jones of N. Logan, McMillan, Paddock, Patterson, 

Spencer, West, Windom. and Wright_25. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. On this article 36 Senators vote 
guilty and 25 Senators not guilty. Two-thirds of the members pres- 
ent not sustaining the third article, the respondent is acquitted on 
this article. The next article will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

ARTICLE IV. 

That said William W. Belknap, while he was in office and acting as Secretary of 
War of the United States of America, on the 10th day of October, 1870, in the 
exercise of the power and authority in him as Secretary of War as aforesaid 
by law, appoint one John S. Evans to maintain a trading estab! ent at Fort Sill, 
a mili of the United States, and he, the ald Belkna did receive, from one 
Caleb P, large sums of money for and in conside: of his haying so ap- 
pointed * John SNe to maintain 1 Speyer — said military 
rr A s 


knap, while Secretary of War as aforesaid, did receive from Caleb P. Marsh $1,500, ~ 
in consideration of b; 3 intain a 


fication 2—On or about the 17th of Jannary, 1871, the said William W. 
Belknap, while Secretary of rata — did receive from said Caleb P. Marsh 
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$1,500, in consideration of his having appointed said John S. Evans to maintain a 
trading establishment at Fort Sill aforesaid, and for continuing him therein. 

Specification 3.—On or about the 18th day of April, 1871, the said William W. Bel- 
knap, while Secretary of War as afo d, did receive from said Caleb P. Marsh 
$1,500, in consideration of his having appointed said John S. Evans to maintain a 
trading establishment at Fort Sill aforesaid, and continuing him therein. 

Specification 4.—On or about the 25th day of July, 1871, said William W. Bel- 
knap, while Secretary of War as aforesaid, did receive from said . Marsh 
$1,500, in consideration of his Mae eter par said John S. Evans to maintain a 
tradin Sill and continuing him therein 


ager y 6.—On or about the 15th day of Jam 
Belknap, while Secretary of War as aforesaid did 
$1,500, in consideration of his ha 


7.—On or about the da; iea È> said William W. Bel- 
knap, while Secretary of War as à m C P. Marsh 
1, in consideration of his having appointed said John S. Evans to maintain a 


consideration of his having appointed said Jchn S. Evans to maintain a 
1 him therein. 


Belkns „While. Secretary 
consideration of his ithe lke Crp said John S. Evans to 
d, and 


Secretary of War as aforesaid, did receive 4 
Marsh $1, in consideration of his paving appointed said John S. Evans to main- 
tain a trading establishment at Fort Sill a 


Be ý 
$1,500, in consi is having appointed said John S. Evans to maintain 
trading establishment at Fort Sill — 2 and continuing him therein. 

8 15.—On or about the 24th day of May, 5 
Bel while Secretary of War as af did receive from said Caleb P. Marsh 
$1,500, in of his ha appointed said John S. Evans to maintain a 
trading establishment at Fort Sill d, and continuing bim therein. 

§; ion 16.—On or about the 17th day of November, 1875, the said William 
ni a W. Secretary of War as aforesaid, did receive from said Caleb P, 


tain a trading ke at 3 * 
fication 17.—On or about anua: 
palkoap, while “4 did 


ve i k 
$750, in consideration of his — 2 3 said John S. Evans to maintain a 
a trading establishment at Fort ‘oresaid, and continuing him therein. 


Fe 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The will call the roll. 
The SECRETARY. . ALCORN. irene 
No response. ` 


The SECRETARY. Mr. ALLISON. 

Mr. ALLISON rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tem Mr. Senator ALLISON, how say you? 
Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of high 
crimes and misdemeanors as charged in this article? 

1 net Pras hy For the reasons I have already stated, I answer 
no ty. 

The Secretary. Mr. ANTHONY. 

Mr. ANTHONY rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Mr. Senator ANTHONY, how say 
you? Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty 
of high crimes misdemeanors as in this article? 

pi aap 3 ron I have already stated, that the re- 

ndent is not impeac vote “not A é 
he SECRETARY. Mr. Regen. guilty 

No response. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. BAYARD. 

Mr. BAYARD rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Mr. Senator BAYARD, how say ye 


Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not ty of hi 
crimes and misdemeanors as charged in fiis article? 1 p 

Mr. BAYARD. Guilty. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. BOGY. 

No response. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. BOOTH. 

Mr. BOOTH rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Mr. Senator Boorn, how say you? 
Is the ndent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of high 


crimes and misdemeanors as charged in this article? 

Mr. BOOTH. Guilty. Holding as I do that the qnestion of juris- 
diction has been decided by a vote competent to decide it, and is not 
now before this tribunal at all, and that it can be raised at any time 
before final judgment as a distinct question, and that it is always 
and under all circumstances a question distinct from that of fact, 
and that the question of fact as to guilt or innocence is the only one 
upon which the Constitution requires a concurrence of two-t pier 
and believing further that the testimony is conclusive of guilt an 


, | Is the 


that Iam only called upon to vote on the question of guilt or inno- 
cence, I vote “ guilty.” 
The Secretary. Mr. BoUTWELL. 
Mr. BOUTWELL rose. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Mr. Senator BOUTWELL, how say 
pi ? Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of 
igh crimes and misdemeanors as charged in this article ? 
. BOUTWELL, I say “not guilty,” for the reasons stated iu 
connection with my vote on the first article. 


The SECRETARY. Mr. BRUCE. 

Mr. BRUCE rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tem Mr. Senator Bruce, how say you? 
Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of high 


crimes and misdemeanors as charged in this article? 

Mr. BRUCE. For the reasons stated in connection with my vote 
on the first and all other articles, I answer “not guilty.” 

The SECRETARY. Mr. BURNSIDE. 

No response. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania, rose. 
The PRESIDENT 1 700 tempore. Mr. Senator CAMERON, how say you? 

mdent, William W. sorry} caged or not guilty of high 

crimes and misdemeanors as in this article? 
Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. Guilty. 
The Secretary. Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. 


Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin, rose. 
The PRESIDENT tempore. Mr. Senator CAMERON, how say you? 
Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of high 


crimes and misdemeanors as ¢ in this article? 
Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. Not guilty, for want of jurisdic- 
tion. 


The SECRETARY. Mr. CHRISTIANCY. 
Mr. CHRISTIANCY rose. 
The PRESIDENT pro Mr. Senator CHRISTIANCY, how say 


you? Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty 
of bigh crimes and misdemeanors as charged in this article ? 

Mr. CHRISTIAN CIT. For reasons already given under other arti- 
cles, I say “not guilty,” and for a further reason which I might state. 
Believing that this 2 as a court has no constitutional 
power to try the impeachment that the decision of less than a 
majority of two-thirds in favor of jurisdiction is of no more validity 
than the same vote would be upon the facts, and that the question of 
jurisdiction is always involved in every conviction, for these reasons 

vote “not guilty. 

The SECRETARY. Mr, CLAYTON. 


Mr. Senator COCKRELL, how say 
you? Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty 
of high crimes and misdemeanors as charged in this article? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Guilty. 

The SECRETARY. Mr, CONKLING. 

Mr. CONKLING rose. 

The PRESIDENT 1 50 tempore. Mr. Senator CONKLING, how say 
you? Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, gn or not guilty 
of high crimes and misdemeanors as charged in this article? 

Mr. CONKLING. This being the first attempt in our history to 
stretch political power of impeachment over all the citizens of the 
United States, I vote “ not guilty” as the only mode of recording my 
judgment inst such a doctrine ; and I so vote with a sense of re- 
lief arising from the fact that the respondent is triable and is now in 
fact indicted under statutes which impose on him, if convicted, in 
addition to other punishments, perpetual disability to hold office; 
and this is all which could follow a conviction here. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. CONOVER. 

Mr. CONOVER rose. 

The P ENT pro t Mr. Senator CONOVER, how say 

ou? Isthe respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of 
h crimes and misdemeanors as charged in this article? 
. CONOVER. Not guilty. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. COOPER. 

Mr. COOPER rose. 

The PKESIDENT rpe tempore. Mr. Senator COOPER, how say you? 
Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of high 
crimes and misdemeanors as in this article? 

Mr. COOPER. Guilty. 

The SECRETARY, Mr. CRAGIN. 


The PRESIDENT pro tem; Mr. Senator CRAGIN, how sa: yon 
Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of high 
crimes and misdemeanors as ch in this article? 


Mr. CRAGIN. Mr. President, I condemn the acts e against 
the respondent in this article, and I am inclined to think the proo 
sustains the charges; but for the reasons which I have given for vot- 
ing not guilty on former articles, that this Senate has no jurisdiction 
to try a private citizen, I am compelled to vote “not guilty.” 

The Secretary. Mr. Davis. 

Mr. DAVIS rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Mr. Senator Davis, how say you? 
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Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, ey or not guilty of high 
crimes and misdemeanors as charged in this article? . 

Mr. DAVIS. Guilty. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. DAWES, 

Mr. DAWES rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro N Mr. Senator Dawes, how say you? 
Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of high 
crimes and misdemeanors as ¢ in this article ? 

Mr. DAWES. Believing that the question of jurisdiction has been 
settled by the 8 opinions of the framers of the Constitution 
and by the unbroken precedents in all our political history, and be- 
lieving that the allegations have been sustained by the evidence, I 
vote ilty. 

The Secretary. Mr. DENNIS, 

Mr. DENNIS rose. 

The aan 288 Mr. Senator Dennis, how say you? 
Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, gny or not guilty of high 
crimes and misdemeanors as charged in article? 

Mr. DENNIS. Guilty. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. DORSEY. 

Mr. DORSEY rose. 

The PRESIDENT tempore. Mr. Senator DORSEY, how say you? 
Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, 1 or not guilty of high 
crimes and misdemeanors as charged in this article? 

Mr. DORSEY. For the reason that the Senate has no jurisdiction 
to try this article or any other, I vote “not guilty.” 

The SECRETARY. Mr. EATON. 

Mr. EATON rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Mr. Senator EATON, how say you? 
Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of high 
crimes and misdemeanors as charged in this article? 

Mr. EATON. My vote on this article is governed by the same 
reasons which bave heretofore governed me; I vote “not guilty.” 

The SECRETARY. Mr. EDMUNDS. 

Mr. EDMUNDS rose. : 

The PRESIDENT 3 tempore. Mr. Senator EDMUNDS, how say 
you? Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, 3 or not guilty 
of high crimes and misdemeanors as charged in this article? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Guilty. 

The SECRETARY, Mr. FERRY. 

The PRESIDENT pro Mr. Senator FERRY, how say you? 
Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of high 
crimes and misdemeanors as charged in this article ? 

Mr. FERRY. For the same reasons which 1 expressed as govern- 
ing. my judgment on article 1 and other articles, I vote “not guilty.” 

he Secretary. Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Mr. Senator FRELINGHUYSEN, how 
say you? Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not 
guilty of Mas eee and misdemeanors as charged in this article? 
7 . GHUT SEN. For the reasons I have already indicated, 

not guilty. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. GOLDTHWAITE. 


No response. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. GORDON. 

Mr. GORDON rose. 

The PRESIDENT ray te Mr. Senator GORDON, how say a 7 
Is the respondent, i . Belknap, ty or not guilty of high 


“crimes and misdemeanors as charged in this article? 

Mr. GORDON. Guilty. 

The BECRETARY. Mr. HAMILTON. 

Mr. HAMILTON fose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tem Mr. Senator HAMILTON, how say 
you? Is the respondent, William W. 1 or not guilty 
of high crimes and misdemeanors as charged in this article? 

Mr. HAMILTON. Guilty. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. HAMLIN. 

Mr. HAMLIN rose. 


The PRESIDENT 8 Mr. Senator HAMLIN, how say you? 
Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of high 
crimes and misdemeanors as charged in this article? 


Mr. HAMLIN. Believing the proceedings in this case in violation 
of the unbroken precedents of the Government from the day of its 
foundation to the present time, and believing that none but a civil 
officer named in the Constitution is the a of impeachment, and 


believing the proceeding one which may well and ought to alarm the 
pats, any. a for the reasons which I have 9 given, I vote 
not guilty.’ 

The SECRETARY. Mr. HARVEY. 


Mr. HARVE rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tem Mr. Senator HARVEY, how say you? 
Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, Sally or not guilty of high 
crimes and misdemeanors as charged in article? 

Mr. HARVEY. For the reasons given in connection with my vote 
on the first article, I vote “guilty” on this article, 

The SECRETARY. Mr. HITCHCOCK. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Mr. Senator Hrrencock, how say 
you? Is the eo. Be William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty 
of high crimes and misdemeanors as charged in this article ? 


23 1 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. Guilty. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. HOWE. 

Mr. HOWE rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Mr. Senator Howe, how say you? 
Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty of high crimes and 
misdemeanors as charged in this article! 

Mr. HOWE. Not guilty. I have already indicated the reasons 
which control all my votes. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. INGALLS. 

Mr. INGALLS rose. ; 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Mr. Senator INGALLS, how say you? 
Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty of high crimes and 
misdemeanors as charged in this article? 

Mr. INGALLS. Having heard no satisfactory or sufficient reasons 
for changing my previous opinion, I vote “ not guilty.” 

The SECRETARY. Mr. JOHNSTON. 

No response. 

The Secretary. Mr. Jones, of Florida. 

No response. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. Jones, of Nevada. 

Mr. JONES, of Nevada, rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Mr. Senator JONES, how say you? 
Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of high 
crimes and misdemeanors as charged in this article? 

Mr. JONES, of Nevada. Not guilty. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. KELLY. 

Mr. KELLY rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Mr. Senator KELLY, how say you? 
Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of high 
crimes and misdemeanors as charged in this article? 

Mr. KELLY. Guilty. 

The Secretary. Mr. KERNAN. 

Mr. KERNAN rose. t 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Mr. Senator KERNAN, how say you? 
Is the respondent, William W, Belknap, guilty or not guilty of high 
crimes and misdemeanors as charged in this article? 


Mr. KERNAN. Guilty. 


The SECRETARY. Mr. KEY. 
Mr. KEY rose. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Mr. Senator KEY, how say you? Is 


the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of high 
crimes and misdemeanors as charged in this article? 

Mr. KEY. Guilty. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. LOGAN. 

Mr. LOGAN rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Mr. Senator LoGan, how say you? 
Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of high 
crimes and misdemeanors as charged in this article ? 

Mr. LOGAN. Mr. President, I condemn the conduct of the respond- 
ent as strongly as any one; but there being no foundation either in 
the Constitution or tle well-settled p ents of this country for 
this proceeding, in my judgment the proceeding is void. This pra 
of trial should never be exercised by the Senate of the United States 
except in eases clearly within the meaning of the Constitution. This 
case not being one of that character should not have been entertained 
by the Senate at all; and for the reasons heretofore given in connec- 
tion with my vote on the preceding articles, I vote “not guilty.” 

The SECRETARY. Mr. McCREERY. 

Mr. McCREERY rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Mr. Senator MCCREERY, how say 

ou? Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of 
hi h crimes and misdemeanors as charged in this article? 
r. MCCREERY. Guilty. 

The Secretary. Mr. MCDONALD. 

Mr. MCDONALD rose. 8 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Mr. Senator McDONALD, how say 

ou? Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of 
igh crimes and misdemeanors as charged in this article ? 
ír. McDONALD. Guilty. 
The SECRETARY. Mr, MCMILLAN. 


Mr. McMILLAN rose. 
The PRESIDENT pro ae Mr. Senator MCMILLAN, how say 
ou? Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of 

hi h crimes and misdemeanors as charged in this article? 

r. McMILLAN. Not 
The SECRETARY. Mr. 
Mr. MAXEY rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tem Mr. Senator Maxey, how say you? 
Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of high 
crimes and misdemeanors as charged in this article? 

Mr. MAXEY. Guilty. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. MERRIMON. 

Mr. MERRIMON rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Mr. Senator MERRIMON, how say 
you? Is the respondent guilty or not guilty of high crimes and mis- 
demeanors as e in this article? 

Mr. MERRIMON. Guilty. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. MITCHELL. 

Mr. MITCHELL rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Mr. Senator MITCHELL, how say 


ity for want of jurisdiction. 
AXEY. 
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you? Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of 
high crimes and misdemeanors as charged in this article? 
ír. MITCHELL. Guilty. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. MORRILL. 

Mr. MORRILL rose, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Mr Senator MORRILL, how say you? 
Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of high 
crimes and misdemeanors as charged in this article ? 

Mr. MORRILL. Guilty. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. MORTON. 

No response. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. NORWOOD. 

Mr. NORWOOD rose. 

The PRESIDENT tempore. Mr. Senator Norwoop, how say 
you? Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty 
of high crimes and misdemeanors as charged in this article? 

Mr, NORWOOD. ‘Guilty. 

The SECRETARY. Mr, OGLESBY. 

Mr. OGLESBY rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro temp Mr. Senator OGLEsBY, how say you? 
Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of high 
crimes and misdemeanors as charged in this article ? 

Mr. OGLESBY. Guilty. 


The SECRETARY. Mr. PADDOCK. 

Mr. PADDOCK rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Mr. Senator PADDOCK, how say you? 
Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of high 
crimes and misdemeanors as charged in article? 


Mr. PADDOCK. For the reasons before assigned, and excluding 
any question of fact as charged in this article, I vote “not guilty.” 

The SECRETARY. Mr. PATTERSON. 

Mr. PATTERSON rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Mr. Senator PATTERSON, how say 
pe Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of 

igh crimes and misdemeanors as charged in this article? 
. PATTERSON. Not guilty. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. RANDOLPH. 

Mr. RANDOLPH rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Mr. Senator RANDOLPH, how say 
be ? Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of 

igh crimes and misdemeanors as charged in this article? 
r. RANDOLPH. Guilty. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. RANSOM. 

Mr. RANSOM rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Mr. Senator RANSOM, how say you ? 
Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of high 
crimes and misdemeanors as charged in this article ? 

Mr. RANSOM. Guilty. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. ROBERTSON. 

Mr. ROBERTSON rose, 

The PRESIDENT pr tempore. Mr. Senator ROBERTSON, how say 
you? Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty 
of high crimes and misdemeanors as charged in this article ? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Guilty. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. SARGENT. 

Mr. SARGENT rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Mr. Senator SARGENT, how say you ? 
Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, 1 or not guilty of high 
crimes and misdemeanors as charged in this article? 

Mr. SARGENT. Guilty. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. SAULSBURY. 

Mr. SAULSBURY rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tem Mr. Senator SAULSBURY, how say 

ou? Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of 
igh crimes and misdemeanors as c in this article ? 
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you? Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty 
this 


of high erimes and misdemeanors as charged in 

Mr. THURMAN. Guilty. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. WADLEIGH. 

Mr. WADLEIGH rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro t Mr. Senator WADLEIGH, how say 
you? Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of 
mea crimes and misdemeanors as in this article? 

. WADLEIGH. .Guilty. 
The SECRETARY. Mr. WALLACE. 


The PRESIDENT pro upas, Mr. Senator WALLACE, how say 
you? Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of 
high crimes and misdemeanors as charged in this article? 

r. WALLACE. Guilty. 


article? 


The SECRETARY, Mr. WEST. 
The PRESIDENT Sen h 
e tempore. Mr. Senator WEST, how say you? 
Is the respondent, Wiliam W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of Tigh 
crimes and misdemeanors as charged in article? 


Mr. WEST. For the reason already assigned in connection with 
my first vote, I vote “not guilty.” 

The SECRETARY. Mr. Warta, 

Mr. WHYTE rose. 

The eee IS tempore. Mr. Senator WHYTE, how say you? 
Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, ty or not guilty of high 
crimes and misdemeanors as charged in this article? 

Mr. WHYTE. Guilty. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. WINDOM. 

Mr. WINDOM rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Mr. Senator WINDOM, how say you? 
Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of high 
crimes and misdemeanors as charged in this article ? 

Mr. WINDOM. For reasons already stated, I answer “not guilty.” 

The SECRETARY. Mr. WITHERS. 

Mr. WITHERS rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Mr. Senator WITHERS, how say you? 
Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of high 
crimes and misdemeanors as charged in this article? 

Mr. WITHERS. Guilty. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. WRIGHT. 

Mr. WRIGHT rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Mr. Senator WRIGHT, how say you? 
Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of high 
crimes and misdemeanors as charged in this article? 

Mr. WRIGHT. On my responsibility as a member of this court I 
am to answer whether the defendant is guilty or not guilty as charged 
in this article. I have nothing to do with anything else. Looking at 
the testimony and giving to it all its weight, I feel constrained to say 
that the article is not sustained by that weight of testimony required 
in this court and all courts exercising like jurisdiction. I vote “not 

ilty. 

The names of those voting guilty and not guilty, respectively, were 
read, as follows: 
ge Mee Sees 

W. * 
Kernan Rey, Mei reery, McDonald, Maxey, Merrimon, Mitchell, Morrill, Ni or 
we es bertson, Sauls! 5 
nan, W. h, Wi . rain: 
consin l Gone i 8 thony, 8 F. Nrellughar- 
f Howe, jones of Nevada Logan: MeMillan, Paddock, Pater. 
son, Spencer, West, W: and Wright—25. 


The PRESIDENT pro On this article 36 Senators vote 
“guilty,” and 25 Senators vote „ Two-thirds not sus- 
taining it, the respondent is acqui on the fourth article. The 


. SAULSBURY. Guilty. next article will be read. 
The SECRETARY. Mr. SHARON. The Secretary read as follows: 
Th PRSS Mr. SHERMAN. yi 
e SECRETARY. 5 . > ARMA 
That one John S. Evans was, on the 10th day of October, in the 1870, ap- 
Mr. SHERMAN rose, ted by the said Belknap to maintain u trading establishment u Fort Sil 
The PRESIDENT Petey poe on the treatin met in the vicinity of any ci 3 and said Bole 


ilty or not guilty of 


Is the ny ee illiam W. Belknap, ae 
n 


crimes and misdemeanors as charged in 

Mr. SHERMAN. Guilty. 

The Secretary. Mr, SPENCER. 

Mr. SPENCER rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Mr. Senator SPENCER, how say you? 
Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of high 
crimes and misdemeanors as charged in this article? 

Mr. SPEN CER. For the reasons I have already stated, I vote “not 

ilty. 

The Secretary. Mr. STEVENSON. 

Mr. STEVENSON rose. 

The PRESIDENT 2 Mr. Senator STEVENSON, how say 
you? Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty 
of high crimes and misdemeanors as charged in this article? 

Mr, STEVENSON. Guilty. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. THURMAN. 

Mr. THURMAN rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Mr. Senator THURMAN, how say 


tempore. Mr. Senator SHERMAN, how say Tien m 
i 


that he should thereby induce said Belknap to make appointment, divers large 
sums of money at s times, amounting to about $12,000 a year from the date 
of said SEROR to the 25th day of March, 1872, and to about $6,000 a year there- 
Belknap did, in consideration that he would permit said Evans to continue to main- 
after until the 2d day of March, 1876, all which said Belknap well knew; yet said 
tain said establishment and in order that said payments might continue 
and be made by said Evans to said Marsh as aforesaid, corruptly ve from said 
Marsh, either to his, the said Belknap's, own use or to be paid over to the wifo of 
said Belknap, divers large sums of money at various times, namely: the sum of 
$1,500 on or about the 2d day of November, 1870; the sum of $1,500 on or about the 
17th day of January, 1871; the sum of $1,500 on or about the Ixth day of April, 1871; 
the sum of $1,500 on or about the 25th day of July, 171; the sum of $1,500 on or 
about the 10th day of November, 1871; the sum of $1,500 on or about the 15th day 
of January, 1872; the sum of $1,500 on or about the 13th day of June, 1872; thesum 
of $1,500 on or about the 22d day of November, 1872; the sum of $1,000 on or about 
the 28th day of April, 1873; the sum of §1,700 on or about the 16th day of June, 
1873; the sum of 24.800 on or about the 4th day of November, 1873; the sum of 
$1,500 on or about the 22d day of January, 1874 ; the sum of $1,5000n or about tho 10th 
day of A 1874; the sum of $1,500 on or about the 9th day of October, 1874; the 
sum of $1,500 on or about the Hth day of May, 1875; the sum of $1,500 on or about 
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the 17th day of November, 1875; the sum of $750 on or about the 15th day of Janu- 


ary, 1876; all of which acts and doings were while the said Belknap was 3 
of War of the United States, as aforesaid, and were a high misdemeanor in sai 


Office. 


The PRESIDENT 70 tempore. The Secretary will call the names. 
ae SECRETARY. . ALCORN, 
o response. 
The SECRETARY. Mr. ALLISON. 
Mr. ALLISON rose, 


The PRESIDENT iey Mr. Senator ALLISON, how say you? 
Is the respondent, Willi . Belknap, guilty or not guilty of 4 5 
i or as in this article ? 


Mr.ALLISON. For reasons already assigned, I answer “not guilty.” 

The SECRETARY. Mr. ANTHONY. 

Mr. ANTHONY rose. 

1s 12 Eu White 5 ANTHONY, 0 gal 

ou the responden illiam W. „ guilty or no y 
5 a high misdemeanor as c in this — P 

Mr. HONY. For the reason already stated by me, believing 
owes the respondent is not liable to impeachment, I answer “ not 
orn SECRETARY. Mr. BARNUM: 

No response. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. BAYARD. 

Mr. BAYARD rose. 


The PRESIDENT 3 Mr. Senator BAYARD, how say you? 
Is the respondent, Willi . Belknap, guilty or not guilty of a high 
misdemeanor as charged in this article? 


Mr. BAYARD. ` Guilty. 
The SECRETARY. Mr. Bocy. 


No response. 
The SECRETARY. Mr. BOOTH. 


Mr. BOOTH rose. 
» Mr. Senator Boorn, how say you? 


The PRESIDENT pro 
Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of a high 


misdemeanor as ¢ in this article! 
Mr. BOOTH. Guilty. 
The SECRETARY. BourwEII. 


Mr. BOUT WELL rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Mr. Senator BorwxLL, how say 
you? Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty 
of a high misdemeanor as charged in this article 

Mr. BOUTWELL. I say “not guilty,” for reasons stated in con- 
nection with my vote on the first article. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. BRUCE. 


The PRESIDENT Mr. Senator Bruce, h ? 
e tempore, Senator BRUCE, how say you 
Is the responden William W. high 


Belknap, guilty or not guilty of a 
misdemeanor as ¢ in this article? 

Mr. BRUCE. For want of jurisdiction, I answer “ not guilty.” 

The SECRETARY. Mr. BURNSIDE. 

No response. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania, rose. ` 

aae 13 —— Sos ee CAMERON, how say 

ou responden illiam W. ilty or not guilt; 
of a arni a Cimeuer ard 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. Guilty. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin, rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro = Mr. Senator CAMERON, how say 
you? Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty 
of a high misdemeanor as charged in this article 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. Not guilty for want of jurisdiction. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. CHRISTIANCY. 


Mr. CHRISTIANCY rose. 
The PRESIDENT 2 se a Mr. Senator CHRISTIANCY, how say 
you? Is the respon saps) illiam W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of 
a high misdemeanor as charged in this article ? 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. For reasons already given in relation to pre- 
ceding articles, I answer “ not guilty,” 

The SECRETARY. Mr. CLAYTON. 

No response. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. COCKRELL. 

The PRESIDENT Mr. Senator C h 

e pro i r COCKRELL, how say 
you? Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty 
day h misd! pee ay charged in this article 

r. ilty. S 

The SECRETARY. Mr, CONKLING. 

Mr. CONKLING rose. 

The PRESIDENT oh er ite Mr. Senator CoNKLING, how say 
you? Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty 
of a 575 misdemeanor as charged in this article 

Mr: CONKLING. Joseph Story and every other commentator on 
the Constitution who has treated the question, as far as I know, hav- 
ing solemnly recorded their judgments against the legal possibili 


of trying private citizens by the poumpa remedy of impeachment, 
vote “not goy in order to follow them in holding this proceeding 
utterly void. 


The SECRETARY. Mr. CONOVER. 

Mr. CONOVER rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Mr. Senator CONOVER, howsay you? 
Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of a high 
misdemeanor as charged in this article f 

Mr. CONOVER. Not guilty. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. Cooper. 

Mr. COOPER rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Mr. Senator COOPER, how say you? 
Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of a high 
misdemeanor as ch: in this article ? 

Mr. COOPER. Guilty. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. CRAGIN. 

Mr. CRAGIN rose. 

The PRESIDENT cH cde tem Mr. Senator CRAGIN, how say you? 
Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of a high 
misdemeanor as e in this article ! 

Mr. CRAGIN. Believing that I have no constitutional right to 
convict a man when the Constitution denies to me the right to try 
him, I vote “ not guilty.” / 

The SECRETARY. Mr. Davis. 


The PRESIDENT tempore. Mr. Senator Davis h ? 
he Senator Davis, hew say you 
Is the respondent, William - Belknap, guilty or not guilty of a 
high misdemeanor as charged in this article ? 
Me. DAVIS. Guilty. 
The SECRETARY. 
Mr. DAWES rose. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Mr. Senator Dawes, how say you? 
Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of a high 


il 
misdemeanor as c a in this article? 

Mr. DAWES. Guilty. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. DENNIS. 

Mr. DENNIS rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro Mr. Senator Dennis, how say you? 
Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of a high 
misdemeanor as N 1 885 in this article? 

Mr. DENNIS. Guilty. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. DORSEY. 

Mr. DORSEY rose. 

The eee wie oe ~~ Mr. Senator DORSEY, how say you? 
Is the Topatun illiam W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of a high 
misdemeanor as charged in this article ? 

Mr. DORSEY. For the reasons already assigned, “ not guilty.” 

The SECRETARY. Mr. EATON. 

Mr. EATON rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Mr. Senator Eaton, how say you? 
Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of a high 
misdemeanor as cha in this article ? 

Mr. EATON. Not guilty. The same reasons apply to this article 
as applied to the former ones. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. EDMUNDS. 

Mr. EDMUNDS rose. 


. DAWES. 


The FBPAIDENT n e BECAR Epu; how say you? 
Is the respondent, William W. a ilty or not guilty of a high 
misdemeanor as ch. in this article? ay guilty 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Guilty. 


The SECRETARY. Mr. 

Mr. FERRY rose. 

The PRESIDENT N Mr. Senator Ferry, how say you? 
Is the eee illiam W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of high 
misdemeanor as charged in this article? 

Mr. FERRY. For the same reasons given in connection with the 
first article, I vote “not guilty.” 

The SECRETARY. Mr. GHUYSEN. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN rose, 

The PRESIDENT pro Mr. Senator FRELINGHUYSEN, how 
say you? Istherespondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty 
ofa me misdemeanor as charged in this article ? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. For the same reasons I have already 
stated, “‘not guilty.” 

The SECRETARY. Mr. GOLDTHWAITE, 

No response. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. GORDON. 

Mr. GORDON rose. 

The PRESIDENT wit 8 Mr. Senator GORDON, how say you? 
Is the eee illiam W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of A 5 
misdemeanor as charged in this article ? 

Mr. GORDON. Guilty. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. HAMILTON. 

Mr. HAMILTON rose. 

The PRESIDENT y tempore. Mr. Senator HAMILTON, how say 
you? Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty 
of a . as charged in this article 

Mr. {ILTON. 8 
The SECRETARY. Mr. A 
Mr. HAMLIN rose. 

The PRESIDENT . Mr. Senator HAMLIN, how say you? 
Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of a high 
misdemeanor as charged in this article? 


RRY. 


Mr. HAMLIN. For reasons heretofore given, “not guilty.” 

The Secretary. Mr. Harvey. 

Mr. HARVEY rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Mr. Senator Harvey, how say you? 
Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of a high 
misdemeanor as charged in this article? 

Mr. HARVEY. For the reasons stated in connection with my vote 
on the first article, 1 vote on this article “ guilty,” 

The SECRETARY. Mr. HITCHCOCK. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro 8 Mr. Senator Hrrencock, how say 
you? Is the respondent, William W. Belknap guilty or not guilty 
of a high misdemeanor as charged in this article 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Guilty. 2 

The SECRETARY. Mr. Howe. 


pro . Mr. Senator Howe, how say you? 
Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of a high 
misdemeanor asc in this article? 

Mr. HOWE. Not guilty. 

The SECRETARY. . INGALLS, 

Mr. INGALLS rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Mr. Senator INGALLS, how say zos t 
Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of a high 
misdemeanor as ¢ in this article? 

re INGALLS. For the same reasons heretofore given, I vote “not 

ilty. 
Serhe SECRETARY. Mr. JOHNSTON. 

No response. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. Jones, of Florida. 

No response. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. Jones, of Nevada. 

Mr. JONES, of Nevada, rose. 

The PRESIDENT eg re. Mr. Senator JoNES, how say you? 
Is the respondent, Willi . Belknap, guilty or not guilty of a high 
misdemeanor as e in this article? 

Mr. JONES, of Nevada. Not guilty. 

The SECRETARY. Mr, KELLY. 

Mr. KELLY rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro ee Mr, Senator KELLY, how say you? 
Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of a high 
misdemeanor as charged in this article? 

Mr. KELLY. Guilty. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. KERNAN, 

Mr. KERNAN rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Mr. Senator KERNAN, how say you? 
Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, gnilty or not guilty of a high 
misdemeanor as charged in this article? 

Mr. KERNAN. Guilty. 

The SECRETARY, Mr. KEY. 

Mr. KEY rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro re Mr. Senator KEY, how say you? Is 
the respondent, William W. eee guilty or not guilty of a high 

e 


misdemeanor as e in this artic 

Mr. KEY. Guilty. 

The Secretary. Mr. LOGAN. 

Mr. LOGAN rose. 

The PRESIDENT impare: Mr. Senator LOGAN, how say you? 
Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of a high 
misdemeanor as ch in this article? 


Mr. LOGAN. Mr. ident, this being the first time in the history 
of this country that the power of the Senate of the United States to 
try impeachments has been attempted withont law or precedent to 
be extended over any and all citizens of the United States who have 
ever held civil office, I deem it my duty, so far as I can, to puta 
check to this attempt to unlawfully exe a power never delegated 
or intended to be the Constitution of the United States to any 
legislative branch of the Government. Without passing upon the 
facts in this case, for want of authority to try the impeachment, and 
for the reasons heretofore given in connection with my other votes, 
I vote “not guilty.” 

The SECRETARY. Mr. MCCREERY. 

Mr. McCREERY rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro ge see Mr. Senator MCCREERY, how say 
you? Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of 
a high misdemeanor as charged in this article? 

Mr. McCREERY. Guilty. ; 

The Secretary. Mr. MCDONALD. 

Mr. McDONALD rose. 

The PRESIDENT 7 tempore. Mr. Senator MCDoNaLD, how say 
you? Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, pin or not guilty 
of a high misdemeanor as charged in this article 

Mr.McDONALD. Guilty. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. MOMILLAN. 

Mr. McMILLAN rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro t Mr. Senator MCMILLAN, how say 
er 7 Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of 
a high misdemeanor as cha. in this article ? 

Mr. McMILLAN. Not guilty, for want of jurisdiction. 

The SECRETARY. Mr, e, 
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Mr. MAXEY rose, 

The PRESIDENT pro tem Mr. Senator MAXEY, how say you? 
Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of a high 
misdemeanor as charged in this article? 

Mr. MAXEY. Guilty. 

The Secretary. Mr. MERRIMON. 

Mr. MERRIMON rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Mr. Senator Merrrmon, how say 
you? Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of 
a high misdemeanor as charged in this artic 

Mr. MERRIMON. Guilty. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. MITCHE) 

Mr. MITCHELL rose, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. -Mr. Senator MITCHELL, how say 
you? Is the respondent, William W. 8 guilty or not guilty of 
a high misdemeanor as charged in this article ? 

Mr. MITCHELL. Guilty. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. MORRILL. 

Mr. MORRILL rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Mr. Senator MORRILL, how say you? 
Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of ahigh 
misdemeanor as charged in this article? 

Mr. MORRILL. Guilty. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. Morton. 

Mr. MORTON rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tem Mr. Senator Morton, how say yout 
Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of a high 
misdemeanor as charged in this article ? 

Mr. MORTON. Guilty. I voted against jurisdiction when the 
question was raised by the plea in abatement, The question was 
properly raised and at the right time; and although it was decided 
adversely to my views, I regarded the decision of the Senate as set- 
tling the law of the case and as binding upon me. I recognize the 
right of a majority of the Senate to settle any question of law that 
properly arises during the pleadings or the trial in a case of impeach- 
ment, 

The SECRETARY. Mr. NORWOOD. 

Mr. NORWOOD rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Mr. Senator Norwoop, how say 
you? Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty 
of a high misdemeanor as charged in this article 

Mr, NORWOOD. Guilty. 


LL. 


The SECRETARY. Mr. OGLESBY. 
Mr. OGLESBY rose. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Mr. Senator OGLEsBy, how say you? 


Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of a high 
misdemeanor as in this article? p 

Mr. OGLESBY. Guilty. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. PADDOCK. 

Mr. PADDOCK rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Mr. Senator PADDOCK, how say you? 
Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of a high 
misdemeanor as e in this article? 

Mr. PADDOCK. Believing that neither the written words of the 
Constitution nor the spirit of our republican institutions warrant the 
impeachment of a private citizen, and that the accused was a private 
citizen when impeached, and further believing that the question of 
jurisdiction and the question of fact ot go hand in hand, always insep- 
arable, to final judgment, without reference to the facts as charged 
in this article, I vote not guilty. 

The Secretary. Mr. PATTERSON. 

Mr. PATTERSON rose. 

bird 3 pro on * ee PATTERSON, how ay 

ou? Is the respondent, William W. p, guilty or not t 
se a high misdemeanor as charged in this 1 ibd 

Mr. PATTERSON. Not guilty. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. RANDOLPH. 

Mr. RANDOLPH rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Mr. Senator RANDOLPH, how say 
you? Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty 
of a high misdemeanor as charged in this article 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Guilty. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. RaMsoM. 

Mr. RANSOM rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Mr. Senator Ransom, how say you? 
Is the respondent, William W. Belkrap, guilty or not guilty of a high 
misdemeanor as charged in this article? 

Mr. RANSOM. Guilty. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. ROBERTSON. 

Mr. ROBERTSON rose. 

The PRESIDENT = yer re Mr. Senator ROBERTSON, how say 
youf Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty 
of a high misdemeanor as charged in this article 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Guilty. 

The SECRETARY, Mr. SARGENT. 


Mr. SARGENT rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Mr. Senator SARGENT, how say you? 
Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of a high 
misdemeanor as charged in this article ° 


Mr. SARGENT, Guilty. 
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The SECRETARY. Mr. SAULSBURY. 

Mr. SAULSBURY rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Mr. Senator SAULSBURY, how say 
you? Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty 
of a high misdemeanor as charged in this article 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Guilty. 

The SECRETARY., Mr. SHARON. 

No response. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. SHERMAN. 

Mr. SHERMAN rose. 


The PRESIDENT pro tem Mr. Senator SHERMAN, howsay yout 


Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of a high 
misdemeanor as cha: in this article? 
Mr. SHERMAN. _ Guilty. 


The SECRETARY. Mr. SPENCER. 

Mr. SPENCER rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Mr. Senator SPENCER, how say you? 
Is the responden William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of a high 
misdemeanor as c in this article? 

Mr. SPENCER. For reasons already stated, “not guilty.” 

The SECRETARY. Mr. STEVENSON. 

Mr. STEVENSON rose. z 

The PRESIDENT Pe tempore. Mr. Senator STEVENSON, how say 
you? Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty 
of a high misdemeanor as charged in this article? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Guilty. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. THURMAN. 

Mr. THURMAN rose. 

The PRESIDENT 2 tempore, Mr. Senator THURMAN, how say 
you? Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty 
of a high misdemeanor as charged in this article 

Mr. TourmMan. Guilty. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. WADLEIGH. 

Mr. WADLEIGH rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro A e Mr. Senator WapDLEIGH, how say 
you? Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty 
ofa high misdemeanor as charged in this article, 

Mr. WADLEIGH. Guilty. 

The SECRETARY. Mr, WALLACE, 

Mr. WALLACE rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tem Mr. Senator WALLACE, how say 
you? Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of 
a high misdemeanor as charged in this article? 

Mr. WALLACE. Guilty. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. WEST. 

Mr. WEST rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Mr. Senator WEST, how say you? 
Is the respondent, Wiltiam W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of a high 
misdemeanor as chi in this article. 

Mr. WEST. For the reasons assigned in connection with my first 
yote, I vote “not guilty.” 

The Secretary. Mr. WHYTE. 

Mr. WHYTE rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro cy . Mr. Senator WHYTE, how say ges 
Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty ornot guilty of a high 
misdemeanor as charged in this article? 

Mr. WHYTE. Guilty. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. WINDOM. 

Mr. WINDOM rose. 

The ee hy vag Mr. Senator WINDOM, how say you? 
Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of a high 
misdemeanor as charged in this article? 

Mr. WINDOM. For reasons already stated, I answer “not guilty.” 

The SECRETARY. Mr. WITHERS. 

Mr. WITHERS rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Mr. Senator W: how say you? 
Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of a high 
misdemeanor as ed in this article? 

Mr. WITHERS. Guilty. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. 

Mr. WRIGHT rose. 

The PRESIDENT Mr, Senator WRIGHT, how say you? 
Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of a high 
misdemeanor as charged in this article? 

Mr. WRIGHT, This article charges the defendant with a high mis- 
demeanor in office in that he did corruptly receive from one Marsh a 
large sum of money in consideration that he would permit one Evans 
to continue to maintain a trading establishment at Fort Sill. Before 
I can find the defendant guilty of this charge, I must believe that the 
testimony establishes it 1 75 a reasonable doubt. I do not find 
that it so establishes it, and I, therefore, vote “ not guilty.” 

The names of those voting guilty and not guilty, respectively, were 
read, as follows: 


GUILTY—Meessrs, Ba; 


RIGHT. 


rd, Booth, Cameron of P. lvania, Cockrell, A 
dmunds, Gordon, Hamilton, „ Hitchcock, Kelly, 
K. McDonald, Maxey, Merrimon, Mitchell, Morrill, Morton, 
Norwood, Oglesby, Randolph, Ransom, Robertson, re ve Saulsbury, Sherman, 
hurm: eigh, Wallace, Whyte, and Withers—37. 
UILTY—Messrs. Allison, Anthony, Boutwell, Brace, Cameron of Wis- 
consin, Christiancy, Conkling, Conover, Cragin, Dorsey, Eaton, Ferry, Frelinghuy- 


sen, Hamlin, Howe, Ingalls, Jones of Nevada, Logan, McMillan, Paddock, Patter- 
son, Spencer, West, Windom, and Wright—25. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. On this article 37 Senators vote 
“ guilty,” and 25 Senators vote “not guilty.” Two-thirds of the Sen- 
ators present not sustaining the fifth article, the respondent is ac- 
quitted on this article, This concludes the action of the Senate on 
all the articles of the im hment. The Chair will call the Senate’s 
attention to Rule 22, which provides: 

And if the impeachment shall not of the articles presented be sustained 
by Sie of Two-thirds of the 8 a judgment of acquittal shall 

en > 

If there be no objection to complying therewith, the Secretary will 
be directed to enter a judgment of acquittal. Is there objection? 
The Chair hears none, and it will be so entered. 

Mr. EDMUNDS, I move that the Senate sitting for this trial ad- 
ourn without day. 

Mr. Manager LORD. Will the Senator withdraw his motion for a 
moment? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manager LORD. Mr. President and Senators, we have the con- 
sent of the counsel for the respondent and desire the assent of the 
Senate to make a brief statement in regard to an allegation made by 
Judge Black in his last argument in this case. Judge Hoar, towhose 
brother reference was e, was not present at the time to make the 
correction; and, therefore, we think it is due to him as a eee 
and but an act of justice to an eminent citizen of Massachusetts, (Hon. 
E. Rockwood Hoar,) that a statement by way of correction be made 
now so that it may be a part of the record of this trial; therefore, I 

uest the 5 to read a letter from Mr. Manager Hoar. 
e PRESIDE ere tempore, The Chair hears no objection, and 
the letter will be 5 
The Secretary read as follows: 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
July 2, 1876. 
My Dran Sm: I was absent by leave of the House wha ole Black made his 
ment, and although I read the report of it in the papers I did not see or hear 
till about five minutes the following passage: “Judge Hoar, who gave the 
President a library of y literature and law.“ Judge Hoarnever gave or hel 
to give or had anything to do with giving to the President a li er 
thing of value during the life-time of either. Judge Black was doubtless himself 
somes but the whale story is an absolute falsehood without the slightest foun- 
on 


I am yours, respectfully, 
Hon. Scorr Lorp. 


Mr, CARPENTER. In the absence of my colleague, Judge Black, 
I have given consent that this explanation shall be made, for I am 
certain that Judge Black would desire to have any mistake or mis- 
statement in his argument corrected. 

Mr. BOUTWELL. Mr. President, I ask the indulgence of the Sen- 
ate sitting as a court to make a statement which affects the late Vice- 
President of the United States. It was my purpose to call attention 
to the circumstance, but I had thought until this moment that I 
might postpone it more properly until the session of the Senate. 
One of the honorable counsel, Mr. Black, in his argument, made this 
statement: 


GEO. F. HOAR. 


of the Union Pa- 


from Massachusetts Hon] sai 
Se 3 corri 


The manager 
cific Railroad, that every foot of that road had ption and 
built with the w; of iniquity. Thatis trae; and it is equally well known that 
the of that corrupt concern gave large amounts of their stock and bonds 
to the wit eof a Senator who was afterward elected Vice-President. The wife re- 
ceived it with the full consent of the husband. 


It is due not only to the reputation and memory of the late Vice- 
President in the State where he dwelt so long and which he repre- 
sented so faithfully, but it is due to the great mass of his country- 
men, who justly take an interest in bis fame, that this statement 
should be corrected. The truth, as I believe, and always have be- 
lieved since the circumstances to which this p e refers were 
brought to the attention of the public, issimply this: On the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of his — his friends gave his wife an amount 
of money—the precise amount I do not know, but it was not large 
$3,800, I am informed. A portion of this Mr. Wilson, upon the advice of 
Mr. Oakes Ames, invested in stock, known as the Credit Mobilier stock. 
The stock was never conveyed to Mrs. Wilson, but a contract existed by 
which it was to beconyeyed. Afteratime Mr. Wilson learned what 
turned out to be the exact facts in re; to that affair, or so far 
learned them that he came to the conclusion that it was not pro 
that she should hold this property, and it was sold, and sold at a loss, 
and that loss Mr. Wilson made up to his wife. At her death this prop- 
erty was bequeathed by her to (as I believe) a religious association 
or charitable institution. Mr. Wilson never derived any advantage 
from it; and what is particularly untrue is that either the corporation 
or any person representing the corporation made any gift or donation 
in any form of stocks or bonds or other property or valuable thing. 

Mr. EDMUNDS, Mr. President, I move that the Senate sitting for 
this trial adjourn without day. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, (at two o'clock and twenty-two min- 
utes p. k) The Senate sitting for the trial of the impeachment of 
n . Belknap, late Secretary of War, stands adjourned with- 
out day. 
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OPINIONS 


ON 


FINAL JUDGMENT N THE CASE OF THE IMPEACHMENT OF 
WILLIAM W. BELKNAP, LATE SECRETARY OF WAR. 


The order of the Senate of July 31, 1876, allowed each Senator “within two days 
after the vote shall have been so taken" to file “his written opinion,” under which 
the following opinions were filed : 


Opinion of Mr. Norwood, 


Mr. NORWOOD. The House of Representatives impeach William 
W. Belknap for the crime of bribery committed by him while hold- 
ing the office of Secretary of War of the United States. The defend- 
ant has pleaded that while the charges may be true, yet impeachment 
did not commence until after he had resigned his commission as Sec- 
retary, and that, being at the date of impeachment only a private 
citizen of the United States and the State of Iowa, he is not liable to 
impeachment. Out of these pleadings springs a single issue: Does 
resignation of his commission protect a Federal civil officer from im- 
peachment for bribery committed by him while in office ? 

I will not consume any time in considering the point made by the 
managers on the fraction of a day: first, because I regard the | 
fiction as inapplicable to criminal law and dangerous to life and lib- 
erty if thus applied, and, second, because it is immaterial to the issuo; 
for, if my conclusion be correct, the resignation has no effect what- 
ever on the jurisdiction of the Senate; and this beings the only ques- 
tion. I proceed at once to consider it, 

It is conceded ty respondent’s counsel that his resignation is the 
sole ground on which the plea to jurisdiction rests. In other words, 
it is admitted that, but for the resignation there would exist no valid 
objection to the jurisdiction of the Senate, This makes the question 
to be decided single and simple; and yet it has engendered a multi- 
tudo of questions which have been discussed with great ardor and 
elaboration. Among them are whether a Senator or Representative 
can he impeached’; whether one who commits treason, bribery, or 
other high crimes and misdemeanors, and after ward is appointed toa 
Federal office, can be im hed; whether a private citizen who has 
not held Federal office can be impeached for any offense; and whether 
officers of the Army and Navy are impeachable. All these questions 
are irrelevant. They are not before the Senate as a court, because 
not one of them is raised by the record. I intend, therefore, to eschew 
them entirely. The first duty of a judge is to decide the case be- 
fore him, and his second duty is to decide no other. The only ques- 
tion, then, for the Senate to determine is whether a Federal civil offi- 
cer who is confessedly liable to impeachment while he is in office can 
avoid impeachment by resignation. Respondent’s counsel contend 
that he can; and on the following grounds: 

First. The ag" power for impeaching Federal officials is conferred 
in and by the Federal Consititntion and, being a delegated power, 
it must be strictly construed; and, 

Second. As the Constitution does not expressly declare or contain 
words which imply that a person may be impeached after he is out 
of office, it therefore follows that the respondent, who is out of office, 
is not subject to the jurisdiction of the Senate. 

Out of this brief syllogistic statement of the defense arise two ques- 
tions: First, did the people import trial by impeachment into our 
Constitution, as it was understood in Great Britain, aud, second, does 
impeachment in Great Britain lie against one who, having been a 
civil officer, is out of office? If these two questions admit of an affirm- 
ative answer, the re-spondent is subject to trial by the Senate. 

All that the Constitution contains relating to impeachment is the 


following: 

The Hause of Representatives * * + shall have the sole power of impeach- 
ment. (Article 1, section 2, clause 5.) * 

The Senate shall have the sole power to try all ts. When sitting for 


impeachmen 
that purpose, they shall be on oath or affirmation, When the President of the Unit- 
ed States is tried, the Chief Justice shall preside: and no person shall be convicted 
withont the concurrenee of two-thirds of the members present. 

Judgment in cases of impeachment shall not extend further than to removal from 
oflice, and disqualification to hold and enjoy any office of honor, trust, or profit un- 
der the United States: but tho party convicted shall nevertheless be liable and sub- 
ject to indictment, trial, * and punishment according to law. (Article 1. 
section 3, clanses 6 and 7. 

The President, Vice-President and all civil officers of the United States, shall be 
removed from office on impeachment for, and conviction of, treason, bribery, or 
other high crimes and misdemeanors. (Article 2, section 4.) 

The President * * * shall have power to grant roprieves and pardons for 
offenses against the United States, except in cases of impeachment. (Article 2, 


section 2.) 
‘The trial of all crimes, except in cases of impeachment, shall be by jury. (Article 
3, section 2, clause 4.) : S ee 


To the foregoing extracts we are to look for all the light that the 
Constitution itself can afford us. 

It is clear that the power of impeachment is conferred thereby on 
the House of Representatives. It is equally clear that the power to 
try all impeachments is granted to this body, and that the Senate, 
when trying a case of impeachment, is a court; for it has authority 
to try, to convict, and to sentence. The Senate is not only a court, 
bat it is a court to try all cases of impeachment. It is not an admi- 


ralty or equity or common-law court, but it is a court differing in its 
nature, jurisdiction, procedure, constitution, powers, and purposes 
from all these courts. Its origin, history, nature, and object are all 
necessarily enveloped in the word “impeachment.” The Consti'u- 
tion confers on the Federal courts admiralty and equity jurisdiction. 
It gives to the President the power of pardon. But it gives no defi- 
nition of any one of these terms. That whole instrument contains 
but one definition of any word embraced in it, and that word is 
“treason.” The Constitution does not define. It is not a glossary. 
It simply declares in terms so clear and 5 that they may be classed 
as the richest jewels selected from all the wealth of our language 
and set in the chastest style. They are or were supposed to be so 
simple and unquestionable that the wayfaring man would under- 
stand them. 

Where then do we look to find the meaning of admiralty, equity, 
common law, and pardon? We turn naturally and necessarily to 
the English law. is has been the course and practice of our courts 
ever since the Constitution was adopted. And as the Constitution is 
silent as to what we are to understand by “impeachment,” where else 
ought we to turn or can we turn for its meaning, nature, p and 
scope, except to the same source whence our language and the orig- 
inals of our courts, their jurisdiction, ind powers are derived? 

If this be true, when we find the power of impeachment, without 
limit or qualification, given to the House of Representatives, by what 
process of reasoning can it be maintained that this power, as em- 
ployed and understood in Great Britain, is abridged by our Constitu- 
tion except by express terms? But the power of the House to im- 
peach is in no particular abrid or qualified. Whatever powers 
are included in the term impeachment are ted to the House of 
Representatives, and we must therefore look to the nature, jurisdic- 
tion, and purposes of impeachment as practiced in Parliament to 
determine the nature, jurisdiction, and purposes of impeachment as 
understood in the Constitution. 

The Constitution speaks of two modes of trial; the one by jury, 
the other by impeachment. It of either as being perfectly un- 
derstood by the people of the United States. No definition was re- 

uired for either expression. They are treated as household words. 
d yet where do we turn to find out what “trial by jury” means? 
Is there any mystery about it? Have lawyers and judges ever 
wrangled over the meaning, the object, the nature, the scope of what 
Blackstone calls “trial by jury?” And why should the other mode of 
trial which is named in the Constitution with the samo familiarity 
be the ps of such grave donbt? We can look nowhere else than 
to impeachment as understood and practiced in Parliament. 

This must be so from necessity. For, on any other hypothesis, how 
could we possibly determine the extent of the ae of impeachment ? 
To decide the question by the lexicon would be as idle as to attempt 
to determine the jurisdiction and powers and procedure of the United 
States conrts in cases in “admiralty” by looking for the meaning of 
that word in a dictionary. 

It is necessary, in the next place, to see if impeachment as under- 
stood and practiced in Great Britain is qualified or abridged by ex- 
press terms in the Constitution, and if so, then to determine whether 
such abridgment has deprived the Senate, as a court to try impeach- 
ment, of jurisdiction in the case under consideration. In other words, 
if the House of Commons could impeach, and the House of Lords could 
try, a person who had committed crime while in public office and had 
before impeachment resigued, has the Constitution either in terms or 
by necessary implication deprived the Senate of jurisdiction in such a 
case? That impeachment would lie in such a case in Parliament no 
one hasor can deny. The cases of persons impeached and punished 
after resignation in Great Britain are numerous, and I need not stop 
to cite them. They have been cited often during the consideration of 
this question and the facts are indisputable. It is not insisted b 
any one that there is any express language in the Constitution whic 
deprives the Senate of jurisdiction over a civil officer of the United 
States who after committing an impeachable crime has resigned. 
We must then sce if in such a case there is any want of jurisdiction 
necessarily implied by apy language in the Constitution. And this 
brings directly before us the only points reliefl on by the respondent 
in his plea to the jurisdiction. 

He maintains through his counsel that this implication is contained 
in article 2, section 4, of the Constitution, which for convenience I will 
repeat: 

The President, Vice-President and all civil officers of the United States, shall be 
removed fror office on impeachment for, and conviction of, treason, bribery, or other 
high crimes and 

This pecan, Bhs is insisted, necessarily implies that the person im- 
peached must be in office, because he cannot be removed from office 
unless he be in office. The reason given for the assumption is strictly 
true, and the argument would be if the sole object of impeach- 
ment was to remove an offender from office. But just here is to be 
found the fallacy, the sophistry, in the ent. It has to assume 
as true that which is false in order to make its conclusion appear to 
be sound, for it assumes that removal is the only purpose of impeach- 
ment. Were this section the only one in the Constitution—that is, if 
clauses 6 and 7, section 3, article 1, were not in the Constitution—the 
argument would be plausible, and only plausible. Bat when we take 
all these sections together and construe them as a whole, we find the 
conclusion of the respondent in direct conflict with the language in 
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article 1, section 3. For by the latter we find that removal is not the 
sole object of impeachment. It is not the limit of the judgment. It 
is but a small portion of the penalty that may be inflicted. The peo- 
ple not only declared that a Federal civil officer, a President or Vice- 
President, shall be remored on conviction, but they declared he might 
be forever thereafter disquakified from holding any office of honor, 
trust, or profit under the United States. In construing statutes and 
written constitutions it is the solemn duty of courts to harmonize any 
apparently conflicting portions, and not to place a construction on one 
part that will annul any other, if it is possible to avoid such construc- 
tion. To construe section 4, article 2, as respondent’s counsel do is 
to make void or ineffectual a portion of section 3, article 1. To say 
that removal is the sole object of impeachment, is to say that the 
clause which provides for disqualification is nugatory or void. Again, 
to say that impeachment will not lie unless the offender be in office, is 
to say that disqualification can never be adjudged unless the accused 
will consent. 

To say that the consent of an offender to impeachment and re- 
moval and disqualification is necessary to jurisdiction, is to declare 
that the Senate of the United States sitting as a court of impeach- 
ment is the only court in Christendom whose jurisdiction, in a crim- 
inal case, depends on the volition of the accused. To say that re- 
moval is a condition-precedent to disqualification, is tomake the con- 
sent of every offender in Federal office a condition precedent to im- 
peachment ; for he may or may not be impeached, as he may or may 
not choose to resign. 

An attempt has been made to evade the conclusion that disqualifi- 
cation may be adjudged without removal, by a resort to grammatical 
construction. It is said the words “judgment ~ * * shall not 
extend further than to removal and disqualification to hold and en- 
joy any office” necessarily mean that removal must precede disqual- 
ification and be a part of the judgment. This, if true, would lead 
to a sequence which no one can sanction. It is, that disqualification 
must necessarily follow removal. For if, as is contended, the con- 
junction “and” between the words “removal” and “disqualifica- 
tion ” makes the two penalties parts of an indivisible judgment, then 
disqualification must be adjudged whenever removal is. This would 
lead to this absurd, harsh, cruel, and unjust consequence: that a 
jndge who was unfit for his place by reason of intoxication, when im- 
peached, must be disqualified forever from holding any other Federal 
office. He could not be removed without being also disqualified. 

Respondent contends that section 4, article 2, is a limitation as to 
offenders and offenses ; that no one except the officers therein enum- 
erated can be impeached, and only for the crimes therein stated; and 
that only cea is, persons actually holding commissions—can 
be impeached. Aud, as the logic of this position necessarily de- 
manded, his counsel went to the extremity of maintaining that after 
impeachment, and at any moment before conviction, the officer could 
drop his commission from his hand and escape judgment of removal 
and disqualification and any and all other possible penalty. 

If this be true. it would scem that the people of the United States, 
instead of devising a wise and certain and speedy method of getting 
rid of public offenders and remaining rid of them and making exam- 
ples of them as a terror to evil-doers in high places, were engaged in 
a game of thimble-rigging with the most 8 of all criminals 
and permitting the criminals to play the game. They were careful 
to see that ordinary criminals should not escape punishment by evad- 
ing the courts through their own volition, but they intentionally of- 
fered immunity to state offenders by telling them they cannot be 
impeached unless they consent. Is this a reasonable construction of 
section 4, article 21 On the contrary, it is the most strained and un- 
wise construction that could possibly be put upon it. The reasonable 
view of all these provisions taken together is that section 4, article 
2, simply declares and commands that when the President, Vice-Pres- 
ident, and all civil officers, &c., are convicted on impeachment, they 


shall be removed. They shall not receive any less penalty or sent- | in 


ence. 

The wise and patriotic men who framed the Constitution did not 
intend to deal thus lightly with high offenders. They had seen to 
what depths of nes pein and extremities of danger the government 
of Great Britain had been carried and sunk by official corruption. 
They had seen public offices sold for a price. They had seen ministers 
of the Crown bnying legislation as brokers buy stocks in the open 
market. They had seen much more of like character which I have 
not time to even capitulate, and they knew that the only sure and 
speedy remedy for an evil so great and dangerous to the state is by 
impeachment. The danger of executive power and its insidions ad- 
vances were known by them, and whether they intended to dally with 
or rather to encourage such enormity, we can easily judge by a careful 
study of the few words they uttered on this subject. They provided 
that the higher the offender, the greater should be his punishment; for 
in addition to inflicting on an officer the usual penalty visited npon 
criminals in private life, they provided that he should be carried by the 
chosen representatives of the people to the loftiest station in the gov- 
ernment he had dishonored, there to be publicly branded in the forehead 
as unworthy of the confidence of his people and then to be turned loose 
a wanderer, aby-word, and a hissing among, but tobe notof, his fellow- 
men. To make the proceeding most si al and the malty most ex 
empa they declared that for those high offenses he should not be 
entitled, as of right, to trial by jury : 


The trial of all crimes, except in czses of impeachment, shall be by jury. (Article 
4, section 2, clause 3.) 


And that he should wear his disgrace and shame and outlawry to 
the eud of his days, they declared that after conviction no pardon, no 
reprieve even, could ever reach him. In the face of all this, it is 
gravely insisted that impeachment has no object but removal from 
office; that when the offender is out of office justice is ap and 
the right arm of the law is paralyzed; and that it matters not whether 
the office be vacated by self-amotion, or by ju ent of this court, or 
by executive order, tho result is the same to the law and the people. 
The offender is removed, out of office, and cannot be disqualified, can- 
not be impeached, even though as President of the United States he 
had committed treason! This may be law, but it is certainly shock- 
ing to common sense. 

The cardinal mistake made by those who oppose jurisdiction in this 
case is, that the power of impeachment must be strictly construed 
for the benefit of the people; that being a delegated power, noth.ng 
can be taken except what is expressly and literally granted. In my 
opinion, this is a strauge 3 of the Constitution, and tends to 
oppress the people and destroy their rights. Those who oppose juris- 
diction treat impeachment by Parliament as if it were a power of 
the Crown—a prerogative of the king. They cite its abuse and con- 
ceal its use. They refuse to see that itis aright and a power of the people 
to be brought into action at their will on great occasions and to reach 
enormous public crime. The horrors of power abused in Great Britain 
are paraded to chill the blood, and the power of impeachment is de- 
picted as the 8 oppression of the English people. This is a 
perversion of history. The House of Commons alone can im h 
and they are the immediate representatives of the people, and this 
power has always been put in action to protect some right of the 
people, either infringed, or supposed to be infringed, by some one in 
office. Was the danger or the oppression of impeachment one of the 
evils from which our fathers fled to the New World? Was it one of 
the causes which moved them to rebel in 1776? Is this gigantic power 
of omnipotent Parliament enumerated or even refe to by them in 
their immortal bill of complaints? Nay, quite the contrary. 

Onr rebel fathers made no complaints against English law. They 
did not condemn impeachment. They said nothing of danger to the 

ple by abuse of the arbitrary power of Parliament in trials b; 
impeachment. On the contrary, the Declaration of Independence is 
the mobi eulogy on — law to be — 5 a the 0 15 lan- 

age. Every paragraph is a protest against the king and his serv- 
ile tools for the abuse of law. They wore content with the law, but 
rebellious against those appointed to administer the law. And when 
tho seven-years struggle was over, they ottested their admiration for . 
and satisfaction with the laws of the kingdom against which they 
had rebelled, by incorporating the common law and the law of im- 
peachment into their respective State constitutions. The State of 
Georgia adopted by ordinance the common law of Great Britain in 
gross, and such of her statute law as was adapted to her form and 
spirit of government, and invested her islature with the power 
of impeachment without any other definition than the word itself 
brought with it from its residence in Parliament. And when after- 
wank in 1787, the same people who had made trial by impeachment 
a part of the organic law of their several States adopted the Federal 
Constitution, they again collectively attested their purpose not to 
abandon this sacred right of defense against executive power, by im- 
bedding it in that instrument. This they did when the most mem- 
orable trial by impeachment in all history—that of Warren Hast- 
ings—was in progress. He had laid aside his commission as peter 

neral of India, was a private subject of the Crown, though princely 
in the rich spoils of the East, With this notable instance of the 
power of Parliament exerted against a private subject and with many 
more of anterior date known to them, those wise statesmen, jealous 
of personal liberty and private property and the pursuit of happiness, 
i ted impeachment on the Constitution. 
They were familiar with all pe, history and knew all the 
abuses of power as well as we do. They knew that the struggle for 
human freedom has always been in all ages and all countries between 
rulers and the ruled, between the many out of office and the few in 
office, between subjects and the king, and that this warfare had con- 
tinned almost without cessation in Great Britain for a thousand 
years. They knew that executive power is ever ene on the 
rights of the people, and that impeachinent in Parliament was the 
speediest and most effectual means of deliverance. And, finally, they 
knew that impeachment was one of the dearest rights of a free peo- 
ple, one of the strongest safeguards against corrupt government, and 
with a full knowledge of what crimes had been committed by an 
omnipoteat Parliament, when, at long intervals, the people acting 
through the Commons, solemnly determined that “the awful discre- 
tion” inherent to impeachment was alone commensurate to and suffi- 
cient for official crime, and with a like knowledge of the necessity 
for such protection for the people against official corruption, the 
people of the United States determined that this right should be as 
secure and lasting as the Constitution itself. They constructed it as 
a fortress of defense against the Federal Executive. They intended 
it to be in the natureof a reserved right, for unless it had been provided 
for in the Constitution it is clear that the Executive of the Govern- 
ment would have been placed beyond the power of removal or dis- 
qualification, and the people would have been unable to reach official 
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corruption except throngh the elective franchise, or to punish official 
criminals except by trial by jury. And they hold it in reserve to be 
used, as Hercules used the river Peneus, in cleaning the incrusted cor- 
ruption of Federal office when all other means may prove unavailing. 

And what is im hment as it stands in the Constitution? With 
all the light of its history in England to guide them, with their 
knowledge that impeachment is to protect the people, and not to favor 
officers, and having committed its employment to their immediate 
representatives, what limit did they set, if any, on the impeachment 
in Parliament at which they were looking when they adopted it into 
our organic law? If they had said Congress shall have the sole power 
of ape and stopped, who would say they had set any limit to it? 
If they had given that power to Congress, except in cases of convic- 
tion on impeachment, who would say that any limit was set to the 

wer except in the single instance of conviction on impeachment ? 

, if the sole power to impeach and the Bower to try all impeach- 
ments had been all on the subject, who would maintain that all power 
of impeachment, as understood and practiced in Great Britain, had 
not been conferred ? 

But, after conferring the power on the House to impeach without 
limitation, and the Senate to try all impeachments, they set certain 
limits so as to modify and curtail the power as exercised in Parlia- 
ment. Let us see what those limits are. 

First. Parliament has unlimited control, and on conviction can in- 
flict any imaginable and capricious punishment, It can hang, draw, 

uarter, banish, imprison, fine, sequester, remove, disqualify, and all 
this and more, by its own sentence, But in this our Constitution has 
made two great changes. 

First. It divides the jurisdiction for punishment between the Senato 
and the common-law courts. It takes away the discretionary power 
of Parliament to punish, which was and is so terrible. It limits the 
power of the Senate to removal or disqualification, or to the inflie- 
tion of any sentence of less consequence than removal or disqualifi- 
cation. And it takes away all discretion as to any other punishment 
ed saying that such punishment shall be inflicted according to law. 
Thus the jurisdiction of Parliament is divided between the Senate 
and the courts; but the discretion of Parliament is taken away from 
the Senfte and the punishment made certain. The offender knows 
the most he may receive on conviction before either the Senate or the 


courts. 

Second. They limited the danger to the accused by requiring the 
concurrence of two-thirds of the Senators present to convict, whereas 
a 5 was sufficient in the House of Lords. 

Third y limited the . to hold office to any office 
under the United States, and thus left the party convicted still qual- 
ified to hold office under any State. 

Fourth. They limited the right of the Vice-President to preside 
over the Senate by placing the Chief Justice in his seat when the 
President is tried ; thus showing their purpose to insure justice to the 
accused by debarring ambition from the court of impeachment. 

As the power of impeachment would have been as general as that of 
the British Parliament, had it not been restricted, it must follow 
that the defendant in this case must show that the restrictions named 
in the Constitution cover and protect him. He mustshow either that 
the jurisdiction of impeachment by Parliament does not extend to one 
out of office by resignation, or that our Constitution limits jurisdiction 
to those in office. The former he cannot show. The law, the prece- 

: dents, and practice are all against that theory. Are there any words 
in the Constitution which will bear this construction? It is not pre- 
tended that there are any words expressly so declaring. 

Let us not forget that impeachment is intended to purify the state, 
to rid the Government of corruption in high places, and in no sense 
to favor offenders, and that the only mercy intended to be shown to 
the guilty has been provided for by the express limitations named 
above, to wit, that two-thirds should convict, and that judgment 
shall not extend beyond removal and disqualification. Let us not 
forget that our fathers labored to protect the people, for they knew 
that those in power need no protection. 

At this late day shall their children declare that their labor was in 
vain; that their declaration of the power of impeachment is an idle 
threat ; that they left the word impeachment undefined and inde- 
tinable ; that they equivocated with criminals by employing such 
doubtful words as to invite them to seek safety by resigning their 
commissions ; that they left the people no protection against high 
crimes misdemeanors except by the enactment of a penal code, 
which would perpetually tax the ingenuity of man to frame in order 
to meet the innumerable methods which the counter-ingenuity of 
seb officials can devise in committing acts dangerous to the state 
and the safety and liberty of the people; that a President who has 
levied war against his country can hold his seat, witnessing his trial 
by impeachment with indifference, and just at the moment of convic- 
tion announce his resignation and avoid any and all visitation except 
such as might be inflicted on the private citizen who had joined in 
his treason? Shall we, by thus construing the Constitution, encour- 
age corruption in high paeo For ast will not, and for the rea- 
sons I Hare given I hold that the Senate has jurisdiction to try the 
responden 

I am of opinion, farther, that the allegations made in the fiye seye- 
ral articles of impeachment have been sustained by the evidence, and 
that the respondent is guilty of each and all of the charges. 


Opinion of Mr. Stevenson. 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, I desire very briefly to state my 
opinion on the pending preliminary question and the grounds upon 
which it rests. 

William W. Belknap was impeached by the House of Representa- 
tives cn the 2d day of March, 1876, for alleged bribery and corrup- 
tion charged to have been committed by him while Secretary of War. 

The resolution for his impeachment was passed upon the recom- 
mendation of a regular committee of the House, after a thorough in- 
vestigation of the charges and the examination of several witnesses 
in support of their truth, at which Belknap was present and of which 
he had due notice. 

Upon the day of his impeachment, at ten o’clock and twenty min- 
utes, after the report of the committee had been agreed upon, but 
before the meeting of the House, the respondent resigned the office of 
Secretary of War, which was immediately accepted by the President 
of the United States. The House of Representatives subsequently a 
pointed its managers and laid before the Senate articles of impeach- 
ment, which set out with great precision the time, place, and circum- 
stances under which the specific acts of bribery and corruption are 
charged to have been committed. 

The respondent appears in person and by counsel. He does not 
deny the commission of the alleged offenses nor that they were im- 
peachable crimes. He pleads that at and before the passage of the 
resolution for his impeachment he was not Secretary of War, and 
neither then nor at any time since has he held any official position 
under the Government of the United States, and he therefore denies 
the jurisdiction of this court. 

To this plea the House of Representatives filed two replications: 

The first, traversing the facts of the plea by way of demurrer. 

The second, a special replication, setting up certain facts tending 
to impugn the validity of the resignation of the accused and going 
to show that it was not made in good faith. 

Respondent rejoined, demurring to the second replication of the 
House of Representatives; and for further rejoinder denies the truth 
of the facts set np in the second replication and relies upon others 
in avoidance of the charge that his resignation was colorable. To 
this rejoinder there was a surrejoinder. 

The conclusion which I have reached renders it wholly unneces- 
sary for me to consider the question of fact presented by the repli- 
cation or the rejoinder. 

Assuming as I do, that the resignation of the accused was a legally 
accomplished fact before the resolution for his impeachment was 
passed, the question occurs: What legal effect did the voluntary res- 
ignation of the respondent have upon the constitutional power of the 
Hones to impeach or upon that of the Senate to try said impeachment ? 

This is a simple question of law; one, wholly of first impression, 
unsupported by precedent or direct authority; its solution lies, as I 
conceive, in an extremely narrow compass. The importance of its 
right adjudication cannot however be overstated either in its personal 
effect upon the acensed, or in its far wider influence as a valid aud 
binding construction of the Constitution, upon the safety, rights, and 
interests of the whole people of the United States, in whose name 
this impeachment was instituted and on whose behalf it is now be. ag 
prosecuted. 

The jurisdictional power of this court rests upon the proper con- 
struction of a few provisions of the Constitution, which it is better 
that I shonld group together and quote literally, in the order in which 
they are found in that instrument. 

The Constitution, article 1, section 2, declares that— 

The House of Representatives * * * shall havethe sole power of impeachment 

The sixth clause of the third section of article 1 declares: 


victed without the concurrence of two-thirds of the members present. 

Judgment in cases of impeachment shall not extend farther toremoval from 
office, and disqualification to hold and enjoy any office of honor, trust, or profit under 
the United States; but the party convicted shall nevertheless be liable and subject 
to indictment, trial, judgment, and punishment, according to law. 

By section 4, article 2, the Constitution provides: 

The President, Vice-President and all civil officers of the United States, shall be 
removed from office on impeachment for, and conviction of, bribery, or 
otber high crimes and misdemeanors. 

The third clause of section 2, article 3, provides that— 

Tue trial of all crimes, except in cases of impeachment, shall be by jury. 

The latter part of clause 1, section 2, article 2, declares: 

The President * * shall have power to grant reprieves and pardons for of- 
fenses against the United States, except in cases of impeachment. 

The clanses quoted contain every provision upon the subject of im- 
peachment which is to be found in the Constitution. 

That instrument created a free government of limited and enumer- 
ated powers. Within the scope of its delegated authority, the Con- 
stitution and the enactments made in pursuance thereof, me the 
supreme law of the land, The Government acts alike upon the in- 
dividual members of the body-politic, not less than upon the varied 
classes of officials who constitute its o tion. 

The power requisite to enforce obedience to its lawful mandates 
not less than the means to prevent any violation of its express pro- 
visions were absolutely essential to its permanence and preserva- 
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tion. Without such remedies the Government would have been as 
impotent to enforce the duties which it created as it would have been 
powerless to preserve the rights, public and private, which it had 
been ordained to protect. If any fact touching the Constitution is 
clearly incontrovertible, it is, that the convention which framed it 
intended to deprive all officials, from the highest to the lowest, of all 
opportunity to violate their official trust, to en their duties, or in 
any way to encroach upon the liberties of the citizen. 

These wise men were fully versed in English history. They well 
knew, that the perpetuity of the Government about to be inau, ted 
might be as much endangered by corruption and venal prostitution 
of patronage to selfish and ignoble ends, as from the more open and 
daring attempts of unli power for its overthrow and subver- 
sion. 

It devolves on this court so to construe the Constitution in this case, 
as shall harmonize all its provisions, and best secure and effectuate 
the great objects sought to be achieved by the statesmen who framed 
and the people who adopted it. 

It isargued by the counsel for the accused and by Senators who con- 
cur with them, that the Constitution delegates no express power of 
impeachment, but that all the authority of the House, or of the Senate 
over this subject arises by legal implication from section 4, article 
2, of the Constitution. 

That declares— 

The President, Vice-President and all civil officers of the United States, shall be 


removed from office on impeachment for, and conviction of, treason, bribery, or 
other high crimes and misdemeanors. 


The advocates of this construction a 8 to transpose thislast-cited 
section from the second article of the Constitution, creating the ex- 
ecutive department of the Government, to the first article of that in- 
strument, creating the legislative de ent and containing the 
various delegations of express and implied power to Congress. The 
admitted necessity of such a transposition is a strong ment 
against the construction that looks to it for support. Upon this pre- 
cise point, an eminent judge of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, when, in an argument many years ago of a constitutional 5 5 
tion before that court a similar transposition of a clause of the Con- 
stitution was proposed in order to support a particular construction 
of that instrument, said— 

That the derangement of the words or even sentences of a law may sometimes be 
tolerated in order to arrive at the meaning of the Legislature. But it is a hazard - 
ous rule to adopt in the construction of an instrument so maturely considered as 
the Constitution was by enlightened statesmen who framed it, and was so severely 
examined and criticised by its several parts in the various State conventions which 
finally adopted it. (Ogden vs. Saunders, 12 Wheaton's Reports, page 267.) 


This fourth section of article 2 contains nothing upon which juris- 
dictional power can be implied. It does not in any way refer to the 
power of impeachment. It fails to declare that any officer or class 
of officers may or m not be impeached in or out of office. So far 
from any legal implication of jurisdictional power to impeach, this 
section directly recognizes that judicial procedure as already estab- 
lished in the Constitution. I know of no rule of construction which 
would justify the implication of a power from any section in the Con- 
stitution which recognized that power as already exisiting by express 

rant. 

k If the framers of the Constitution, acquainted as they were with 
the historical and legal meaning of impeachment, personal witnesses 
too of its exercise as a parliamentary accusation and trial of guilty 
officials in England for many years, with its attendant abuses, deter- 
mined to incorporate this great remedial process into the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, it would have been a remarkable oversight 
had they failed to its exercise with ample and full jurisdic- 
tional power. These enlightened guardians of popular rights could 
never have consented to leave so important a sanction of the Con- 
stitution unguarded. Accordingly, the fifth clause of section 2, arti- 
cle 1, already quoted, provides: 

The Houseof Representatives shall choose their Speaker and other officers; an 
shall have the sole power of impeachment. = à 

The third section of article 1 provides: 

The Senate shall choose their other officers, and also a President pro tempore, in 
theabsenceof the Vice-President, or when he shall exercise the office of President 
of the United States. 

The Senate shall have the sole power to try all impeachments. 

These two sections would seem to allow no room for doubt as to 
their true meaning and exactintendment. They are clear, direct, and 
simple. The grant of power in each is as absolute, plain, and as ex- 
clasive, as words can express or sovereign power bestow. 

It is claimed that the Constitution fails to define impeachment or 
what are impeachable crimes, or to enumerate the persons sabject to 
be impeached. Consequently, that the two sections of article 1 of 
the Constitution last cited, must be construed, not as grants of express 
power either to the House or to the Senate, but as merely descriptive 
of a power and distributive of its exercise to the two Houses of Con- 


gress. 

But this res Saal clearly rests on a false premise. 

It is true that the Constitution does not define impeachment, or 
impeachable crimes, nor does it designate the persons liable to im- 
peachment. But I am unable to perceive how a failure to define 
any term in the Constitution could weaken, much less destroy, any 
express grant of power in that instrament. This argument, if car- 


ried to its legitimate sequence, would tend to overthrow all the express 
grants of power in the Constitution. Habeas corpus is guarded from 
suspension in the Constitution, but it is not defined. The efficacy of 
that great writ, for so many centuries the safeguard of individual 
liberty 8 is not now to be weakened for want of a consti- 
tutional definition. So, too, of the privilege of jury trial. Although 
incorporated into the organic law of the Federal Union, it fails to 
define the number of which the jury is to be composed, or to prescribe 
what unanimity is required for a verdict. Again: 


The Congress shall have to declare the punishment of treason, but no at- 
tainder of treason shall corruption of blood or forfeiture, except during the 
life of the person attainted. 


There is no definition of attaint or corruption of blood in the Con- 
stitution, and yet no one denies the express grant of power in that 
clause. Here as in many other like phrases we must look to the 
common law of England, from which, both habeas corpus and jury 
trial and the treason clause have been borrowed. 

So, too, the Constitution declares, that the judicial power shall ex- 
tend to all cases in “law and equity” arising under the Constitution, 
Ke. But we must look beyond the Constitution for the distinction be- 
tween cases in law and equity. Every lawyer knows that although the 
courts of the United States derive their jurisdiction from the Consti- 
tution and laws of the United States, yet that they look to the great 
chancery system of England as the limit of their jurisdiction. So 
with im ent. Borroweg evidently from the English constitu- 
tion in its general features, remedial process was inco ted, 
into the Constitution as a guarantee against corruption, official infi- 
delity, and force. It was not to punish crime. The founders of the 
Government guarded its exercise, not by definition or enumeration, 
but in stronger restrictions in confining its jurisdiction to official guilt 
and in limiting its penalties to removal from and future disqualifica- 
tion to hold office. 

Thus remodeled, and adopting the rule, that the Constitution shall 
always be so construed as to render it on all occasions the effective 
agency of accomplishing the objects and ends designed by its framers, 
im hment remains here, as recognized in the parliamentary law 
an of England at and prior to the adoption of the Consti- 
tution of the United States. No definition of it was necessary. Its 
founders looking to the English constitution and parliamenta: 
law; to the many memorable impeachment trials commencing wi 
that of Lyons, instituted by the Commons before the Lords in 1376; 
looking also to the constitution and usage of the American States 
prior to 1787, saw that no act of Parliament, or of any American 

tate Legislature had ever defined an impeachable crime. It might 
have been difficult and dangerous to have done so, Greater safe- 
guards were found in making the House of Representatives the sole 
organ to institute, and the Senate the sole tribunal to try all im- 
peachments, and in limiting the judgment to removal from, and 
future disqualification to hold office. This restriction upon the 
judgment, expressly confines the jurisdiction of American impeach- 
ment to official corruption, malfeasance, misfeasance, or nonfeasance 
committed in office. Whenever the House of Representatives believe 
that the public safety demands the impeachment of some faithless or 
corrupt official, the Constitution has delegated full and exclusive 
wer to institute the proceeding. When thus instituted, the Senate 
is clothed with judicial and exclusive power to try all impeachments 
thus inaugurated by the House. Where the Constitution is silent, 
this court can and should look to parliamentary law, and parliament- 
ary usage, as the Supreme Court of the United States looks to the 
maxims and doctrines of the great system of English chancery for 
aid in judicial investigation, and oftentimes, to ascertain the limit of 
its own jurisdiction. When words, or legal phrases are copied into the 
Constitution of the United States from the civil law, the common 
law, or the British constitutional and parliamentary law, they are 
always interpreted by the law from which they are borrowed. In- 
deed, when foreign statutes are adopted into our legislation the known 
and settled construction of those statutes by courts of law has been 
considered as ayy IROPO into the acts. (Story on Constitu- 
tion, pages 796, 797,800; Rawle on Constitution, page 200; Sedgwick 
on Statutes, 262, 426.) 

Lam therefore persuaded that the second and third sections of article 
lof the Constitution invest the House and Senate with express and ex- 
clusive power to institute and try all impeachments for official crime, 
and that the authority thus conferred upon this court, empowers it 
when the Constitution is silent, always to look to the parliamentary 
law and parliamentary usage of England for the scope and limit of 
its jurisdiction and authoritatively to decide what that limit is. 

Nor is it true as has been argued, that this power of the court to 
look beyond the Constitution to the parliamentary law for the limit 
of its power, would invest this court with common-law jurisdiction. 
The argument is unsound alike in theory and in fact. This court 
looks to the parliamentary law, which is wholly distinct from the com- 
mon law of England, although often loosely confounded with it by 
Mr. Rawle and other law-writers in treating of im ent. Butto 
look to foreign courts, or to foreign laws for light and aid in the inter- 
pretation of judicial procedure borrowed from them, is by no means 
to look to them for jurisdiction. That is derived from the Constitu- 
tion as already shown, which is the exclusive source of power. Juris- 
diction is one thing; its scope and limit is another; and that argument 
is still more fallacious, that because we do often look and are required 
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by the language of the Constitution to look to the common law for 
light, that therefore, the courts of the United States would, co instanti, 
become invested with common-law jurisdiction over common-law 
crimes and offenses. 

The whole jurisdiction of the United States courts over criminal 
offenses is derived from the acts of Congress, They have no common- 
law jurisdiction. Yet the Constitution declares— 


That no fact tried by a jury shall be otherwise re-examined in any court of the 
United States than to the rules of the common law. 


If the courts are thus required by the words of the Constitution to 
look to the common law, as the sole guide for its action, without con- 
ferring upon such courts common-law jurisdiction, why may not this 
high court of impeachment look to the parliamentary law for the 
scope re extent of its jurisdictional power, where the Constitution 

silent 

That the United States courts do not acquire common-law jurisdic- 
tion I propose now to show by a quotation from the commentary of 
an able jurist, St. George Tucker—nomen venerabile clarum—upon the 
clause of the Constitution last quoted. He says: 

We may be told the common law is evidently here referred to as the law of the 
land. This is not the case; it is referred to as a known law; and might in strict- 
— been referred to as the law of the several States, so far as their constitu- 
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to be in force in the Uni Kenaa enna sires far as the States, res 
have adopted it, within their sev jurisdictions) than for admi that of the 
Roman empire, or of Russia, Spain, or any other nation whatever. (Eacker’s Ap- 
pendix to volume Blackstone, pages 428, 429. 

The Constitution, section 4, article 2, makes it imperative, that when 
“the President, Vice-President, and all civil officers of the United 
States are convicted of treason, bribery, or other high crimes and mis- 
demeanors, they shall be removed from office.” But neither the Con- 
stitution nor has any United States statute in any manner defined any 
offenses, except treason and bribery, to be “high crimes aod misde- 
meanors,” and as such impeachable. How, then, are high crimes and 
misdemeanors to be ascertained? Is the silence of the statute-book 
to be deemed conclusive in favor of the guilty party, until Congress 
shall have made a 1 ive declaration and enunciation of the of- 
fenses, which shall be deemed “high crimes and misdemeanors?” If 
so, the power of impeachment, except as to two expressed cases, is a 
complete nullity; and the party is wholly dispunishable, however 
enormous may be his criminality. (Story on Constitution, § 796; 
Rawle on Constitution, page 273.) 

Here, therefore, the it clause of the Constitution, relied on, as 
the only source of impli 3 wer, becomes a rope of 
sand, unless we look beyond the Constitution, to the parliamentary 
law, to see what “high crimes and misdemeanors,” are technically 
understood to mean. 

„High crimes and misdemeanors” are the words of the British con- 
stitution which describe impeachable conduct. (4 Hatsell’s Prece- 
dents; 18 American Law Register, page 645.) 

The word “high” applies as well to misdemeanors as to crimes. (2 
Chase’s Trial, ) Whatever “high crimes and misdemeanors,” 
were the subjects of impeachment in England, peor to the adop- 
tion of our Constitution, are subjects of impeachment before this 
court, subject only to the limitations and restrictions imposed by the 
Constitution of the United States. 

We have clearly a right to look to the parliamentary law and usage 
of England for the sphere and limit of our jurisdictional power over 
impeachment. When wedo so, the authorities aro, abundant to show, 
that the phrase, “ high crimes and misdemeanors,” when used in pros- 
ecution, by impeachment, has no definite signification, and are never 


limited to crimes defined by statute, or, as recognized at common law. 
This view of the Constitution is fully established by the impeach- 
ments of Pickering, Chase,and Peck. Alexander Hamilton says that— 


Several of the State constitutions have followed the 3 of Great Britain, 
and up to that time the State constitutions had adopted the British system with 


only some modifications; bat none of them izing the idea that impeachment 
was limited to indictable acts, but all affirming that the subjects of this jurisdiction 
were offenses of a political nature.—Federalist, No. 65. 


But it is wholly immaterial whether the fourth section of article 2, 
of the Constitution, limits the jurisdiction to offenses declared crimi- 
nal by statutes of the United States, or whether the jurisdictional 
power of impeachment, conferred by the Constitution, be express or 
implied. Every court should confine itself to the precise question 
which it is called upon to decide, Beyond that, its ruling is said to 
be obiter dictum. 

It is not denied, that W. W. Dakap was until ten o’clock and 
twenty minutes on March 2, 1876, a civil officer of the United States; 
that the offenses to have been committed by him were de- 
clared crimes by the statates of the United States; and if committed 
were commi by him while disc ing the duties of Secretary of 
War. None questions the fact, that prior to his resignation the House 
of Representatives, as the grand inquest of the nation, and the Sen- 
ate of the United States, as the high court to try all impeachments, 
had fall and sole jurisdiction over this cause. 

The question occurs, How has this admitted jurisdiction been 
lost? Those who deny it, insist, that the fourth section article 2 of the 
Federal Constitution commands, that “all civil officers” of the United 
States, impeached and convicted of treason, bribery, and high crimes 
and misdemeanor shall be removed from office. They say, Belknap 
was by his resignation out of office, and not a civil officer, when the 
resolution for his impeachment passed the Honse, and consequently, 
not within the description; secondly, that judgment of removal from 
office on conviction isimperative. But removal from an office already 
vacated, is impossible, and as the court cannot execute its judgment, 
therefore, it is without jurisdiction. This ment rests on the as- 
sumption, that | responsibility for impeachable crimes attaches 
to the guilty official, not at the time the offense is committed, but at 
the moment when the accusation is officially preferred. No authority 
has been cited in its support, and it isin direct violation of all estab- 


y | lished rules of construction of criminal law in England or in the United 


States. Responsibility, 1 82 5 attaches at the moment of the com- 
mission of the offense. The Revised Statutes of the United States, 
for the prevention of official venality and corruption, and under which 
the respondent himself has been already indicted in the criminal 
court in this District, provides: 

E officer of the United States, and person, acting for behalf of 
the United States, in ny. ofticial poster e tages fg or by aram of tho authority of 
any Department, or office of the Government thereof; and every officer, or 
acting tor or on behalf of either House of Con 


A 
Every member, officer, or person convicted under the provisions of the two pro- 
ceding sections, who holds any place of profit, or trust, shall forfeit his office or 
place, and shall thereafter be forever disqualified from holding any office of honor, 
— 55 or profit under the United States. (Revised Statutes, sections 3500, 5501, and 


The words of this statute are almost identical with the words of 
fourth section, article 2, of the Constitution; its penalties, like those 
imposed by that instrument, declare, that every officer, convicted 
under the provisions of that act, shall forfeit his office, and shall there 
after be forever disqualified from holding any office of honor, trust or 
profit under the United States. 

And yet, what Senator, jndicially called upon, to act as a judge in 
the trial of respondent, for a violation of this statute, in a United 
States court, would hold, that his resignation before the finding of 
the indictment would be a valid plea in abatement to the jurisdic- 
tion of the court? And if the retirement from office can bar the 
jurisdiction in the one case, why not in the other? If not available 
in the construction of a statute, how can it be so in the construction 
of the Constitution ? 2 

The Constitution is itself a law; one of higher dignity, I admit, than 
other laws, but still to be construed by the same rules applicable to 
the constrnetion of other statutes. Both seek to guard the United 
States Government against corruption, venality, and wrong. By 
what rule of judicial interpretation are similar words in the Consti- 
tution and in a statute, having the same object and end, both ac- 
knowledged guarantees of popular safety, to be differently construed ? 

It is said that the Constitution imposes removal from office as the 
sole penalty. 

But this assumption is directly contradicted by the express words 
of the Constitution, which declare, “that judgment in cases of im- 
peachment shall not extend further than to removal from office, and 
disqualification to hold and enjoy any office of honor, trust, or profit 
under the United States.” 

The penalty of disqualification was, in the minds of the framers of 
the Constitution, as important as removal. They understood, that 
a faithless official, impeached and removed from office, might be speed- 
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ily restored to one of greater importance than that from which he had 
been degraded; hence, the great sanction of impeachment would be- 
come impotent as a barrier for popular safety unless the penalty of dis- 
qualification should follow removal. The Constitution must be sọ 
construed that every provision should be harmonized; each rendered 
effective; and that the object and purpose of the instrument shall al- 
ways become potential. 

In the conclusion I have reached, the absolute removal from office, 
commanded by the fourth section, article 2, of the Constitution, was 
no repeal of the discretionary pomer delegated by the second section 
of article 1 to the Senate, to impose, within their discretion, the ad- 
ditional penalty of disqualification from office. Therefore, although 
the guilty official had resigned his office before impeachment, if con- 
victed, the court would still have power to render eee of per- 
petual disqualification, if in their discretion, the public good demanded 
it. And this construction is plainly supported by the provision of the 
Constitution, withdrawing impeachments from the pardoning power 
of the President. Those ious men would scarcely have taken 
the power of pardon from the President in impeachments if they had 
intended the guilty official could escape trial by his own voluntary 
act. The intent of the Constitution in this provision is manifest. 
Suppose the N should be acquitted by this court for want 
of jurisdiction. He is then tried by the criminal court and convicted. 
He is pardoned by the President and becomes forthwith eligible to 
office, although two-thirds of the Senate were satisfied of bis guilt, 
and would have voted for his conviction, had they concurred in the 

uestion of jurisdiction. No stronger illustration can be afforded of 
the importance of the penalty of disqualification as a guarantee of 
popular safety. 
ut if removal from office be the sole penalty, I cannot yield my 
assent to the legal postulate that the inability of a court to enforce 
its judgment can affect its jurisdiction. The infirmity of any defend- 
ant to receive the jadgment caused by his own act, can never divest 
the power of the court to render it. And this, I had 2 was 
settled by direct authority. In the case of Rhode Island vs. Massa- 
chusetts, where the bill in equity was filed in the Supreme Court of 
the United States, the plea was interposed, that the court could not en- 
foreeitssentence. After full argument the court maintained itsjurisdic- 
tion. (12 Peters, page 657.) Again in Kentucky vs. Denison, the Su- 
reme Court of the United States held, in an elaborate opinion, that 
it had original jurisdiction to issue the mandamus; yet, as it had no 
power to enforce the rule against the governor of a sovereign State, 
the motion was overruled. (24 Howard, page 66.) 

Merryman, a citizen of Maryland, was at the beginning of the war 
confined illegally by military authority. He applied to Chief Justice 
Taney for a writ of habeas corpus. The writ issued, and that eminent 
orst held, that the applicant was entitled to his liberty; bnt as the 

aw was borne down by the military, and Judge Taney could noten- 
force the judgment of the court, he discharged the writ in an opinion of 
great clearness and power. (Taney’s Decisions, 246.) These 
authorities might be multiplied. That construction which denies, that 
civil officers of the United States, who have, while in office, committed 
crime, are not liable to impeachment, because of their voluntary retire- 
ment from office after the commission of the crime but before the 
institution of the impeachment procedure, is unwarranted by the 
spirit, letter, and object of the Constitution. 

Official nsibility, and official fidelity, are exacted and required 
by the organic law. Every civil officer of the United States when he 
enters npon the discharge of an official trust, assumes duties and re- 
sponsibilities to the people, civil and criminal, from which the Con- 
stitution never releases him, until all are fully ormed and he has 
subjected himself to every requirement of the law. Impeachment is 
an incident of every civil office, Neither civil nor criminal responsi- 
bility can be thrown off by any voluntary act of a guilty official. 

A different construction would fritter away impeachment, It would 
cease to be longer a safeguard against usurpation, corruption, or venal- 
ity, exceptat the option of the guilty prr While the Constitution 
has declared that the President shall not pardon an impeached and 
convicted official who usurps power, barters offices, betrays his trusts, 
accepts bribes, debauches and demoralizes all within his official 
sphere, yet this construction of the Constitution which we are urged 
to adopt, allows such criminal by his own voluntary act to escape the 
penalties of impeachment, even though his resignation be withheld 
until an hour before the conviction ; use, if as argued, his being 
out of office divests the jurisdiction of the court, then that effect must 
follow every resignation tendered before a final disposition of the 
impeachment. Such a construction is forbidden by the usage of all 
impeachment trials in England, or in the United States. 

The impeachment of Warren Hastings took place in May, 1786, 
. 0 7 he had been recalled from India, and resigned in June, 
1785. rd Chancellor Macclesfield, who was compelled to resign his 
office, was rap hep) i hed. A still more signal illustration 
is found in the case of Melville, in 1806. He was impeached for 
offenses committed twenty-two 3 long after his resiguation. 
He bad held other offices since his first appointment, but held no 
office when he was impeached. 

William Blonut, a Senator from Tennessee, was impeached in 1797 
for oficial misdemeanor. The Senate expelled and subseqnently im- 
peached him. He pleaded the fact, that he was nota civil officer, when 
the impeachment was found. The case went off upon the point, that 


a Senator of the United States was nota civil officer; but one of the 
managers, and two of Blount’s counsel admitted, as I will hereafter 
show, that a voluntary resignation could be no valid ae for acquittal. 
With the knowledge of the trial of Macclesfield and of Bacon and of 
Hastings—the latter trial being alluded to by Colonel Mason in the 
convention—can it be doubted that the framers of the Constitu- 
tion would have expressly provided in the Constitution “to be im- 
peached while in office,” had that been their intention? And this in- 
tent is the more strongly fortified by the fact, that eight or nine of 
the original thirteen States, that had adopted constitutions prior o the 
formation of the Federal Constitution had incorporated impeachment 
into them, and limited it to officials both in and out of office. Vir- 
ginia and Delaware are signal instances of such provisions. 
The constitution of Virginia, adopted July 5, 1776, provides: 


eee See he is out of office, and others 8 against the State, 
either by mal administration, corruption, or other means by which the safety of the 
State may be endangered, sball be ae by the house of delegates. z 


If found 5 he pE Whar AI So ANE EEIT AT Revel’ 1O DOl ony Oa wedee 
or be removed from such ppd abt saa) or subjected to such 
or penalties as the law shall direct, (Am Constitutions, pages 287, 238. 


The constitution of Delaware, adopted September 20, 1776, provides: 


safety of the Commonwealth be Pitkin sant 
means 0 ma engan; n t- 
een months after the offense committed, shall ö 9 


misbehavior at common law, or 
on GE, or upon the address of the General Assembly. (Article 23, page 

Some of the distinguished men who were prominent members of 
the conventions which framed the State constitutions were snbse- 
quently prominent in the convention which framed the Federal Con- 
stitution. Had they intended to limit im hment trials only to 
official tennre they would have done so, as I am persuaded, in terms 
as clear and express as those contained in the State constitutions. 

The construction insisted upon is also opposed by all the contem- 
poraneous history of the adoption and ratification of the Constitu- 
tion of tlie United States, as well as by other leading statesmen. 

Mr. Madison, often called the father of the Constitution, durin 
the debate in the Virginia State convention called to ratify the Fed- 


eral Constitution, said: 

He (the ao ree If he shall seduce a part of the Sen- 
ate to a participation in crimes, who are not seduced would unce 
sentence against him; and there is this supplementary e See e may be 
convicted ee afterward when other members come into the Senate, one- 
third being included every two years. Hlliot s Debates, volume 3, page 316. 

Mr. Wilson, also a member of the convention which framed the 
Constitution of the United States, during the debate in the Pennsyl- 
vania State convention called to ratify the Constitution, in speaking 
of the probable impeachment of a United States Senator, said: 

When a member of the Senate shall behave criminally, the criminality shall not 
expire with the office. The Senators may be called to account after they shall be 
c and the body to which they — shall have been altered. Elliot a 

volume 3, page 447. 


In the Federal Constitution, npon the 20th of July, 1787, while the 
clause relative to the impeachment of the President was under dis- 
cussion and pending a motion to strike out the clause 


å To be removable on impeachment and conviction for malpractice or neglect of 
uty— 

Mr. Pinckney said: 

He ought not to be impeached while in office. 

Mr. Dance. If he be not impeachable while in office, he will spare no means or 
efforts whatever to get himself re-elected. Ho considered this as an essential seca- 
rity for the good vior of the Executive.—Madison Papers, volume 2, page L153. 

So again at a much later period John Quincy Adams, a statesman 
of accnrate information in everything pertaining to the Constitution, 
in the House of Representatives, in 1846, said : 

And here I take occasion to ay, I differ from gentlemen who have stated that the 
day of impeachment has passed by the Constitution from the moment the public 

ce expires. I hold no such doctrine. I hold myself, so long as I have the breath 
of life in my pod, amenable to impeachment by this House for anything I did dur- 
ing the time I held public office. 

r. Barr. Is not the ro soem in case of impeachment removal from office ? 

Mr. Anass. And hg, — cation to hold any office of honor, trust, or profit 
under the United States forever afterward; a punishment mneh greater, in my 
opinion, than removal from office. eter ogni bere br precy vel lives; andif sny 
. in a tion to be tried by e 

vo very little of my good opinion if he did not think disqual on from hol 
office for life a more severe punishment than mere removal from office. I 
therefore, that every President of the United States, 5 of State, every 
officer impeachable by the laws of the country is as liable ee eee s 
office as he is while in oftice.—Congressional Globe, April 13, 1846. 

So, too, during Blount’s trial in 1798, the managers and counsel, all 
eminent lawyers and statesmen of the Republic, concur in one opinion 
that the voluntary resignation of a faithless official was no valid plea 
toimpeachment. I quote their statements on this point. Mr. Bayard 
said: 

It is also all in the plea that the 
is enough that he was a Senator at the time the articles were preferred. If the im - 
peachment were regular and maintainable when 9 apprehend no subse- 
quent event grou on the willfnl act or caused by the delingu: of the party 
can vitiate or obstract the proceeding. Otherwise J, 5 gnation or the 
commission of some offense which merited and e n, might 
secure his impunity. ‘This is against one of the sagest maxims of law, wi 
does not allow a man to derive a benefit from his own wrong. 


impeached is not now a Senator. It 
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Mr. Dallas, for the defendant, said: 

There was room for argument whether an officer could beimpeached after he was 
out of office; not by a vuluntary resignation to evade prosecution, but by an adver- 
sary expulsion. 

Mr. Ingersoll, for the defendant, said: 

It is among the less objections of the cause that the defendant is now out of office 
not by resignation. I certainly shall never contend that an officer may firet com- 
mit an offense and afterward avoid punishment b resigning his office; but the de- 

one and disqualified at an- 


fendant has been expelled. Can he be removed 
other for the same offense? 

The construction contended for is contradicted by a recent judicial 
adjudication in the case of Barnard, impeached in the year 1872 in 
the State of New York. Barnard had been elected judge and his term 
had expired. He was re-elected,and during his second term he was 
impeached for misdemeanors committed during his first. His plea 
denied that he could be held to answer during his second term for 
offenses committed in the first. But after full and elaborate argu- 
ment this plea was overruled by the court of impeachment, composed 
or the senate and court of 9 of New York, by a vote of 23 to 9, 
and Barnard 2 subse i y oupa ilty. 

Against array of unbroken authority no opposing precedent ; 
no 8 of a . statesman have boaa cited. x : 

The opponenta of jurisdiction insist, that if the power to impeach 
for official misconduct continues after the retirement of the guilty 
official, then, that every private citizen of the United States is liable 
to impeachment. But this argument is palpably erroneous. The 
power of impeachment by the Constitution extends exclusively to 
official guilt. That instrument expressly prescribes, as already shown, 
removal from office and disqualification from holding office, as the 
only penalties for impeachment and conviction. The Senate can in- 
flict no higher penalty. It is oe political,- A citizen who has 
never held an office under the United States can never be guilty of 
official crime or misdemeanor; consequently, he can never become the 
subject of impeachment. Upon the other hand, all citizens who hold 
office and betray their trusts should never cease to be amenable to 
every penalty and safeguard of the Constitution, whether in or out 
of office. The necessity for popne: security would be, as already 
suggested, as strongly demanded in the perpetual political ostracism 
of corrupt and faithless officials from office, beyond the possible favor 
of a corrupt President to re-appointment, as by removal from office. 
How useless to remove an impeachable officer, if the President can re- 
appoint him! So long as the reason which prompted disqnalification 
from office exists, so long shonld that construction prevail which will 
not 2 that penalty to fail. 

Ido not share in the danger to individual liberty so vividly por- 
trayed by the opponents of jurisdiction, as likely to flow from a rigid 
8 of this sanction of impeachment. The danger is upon 
the other side. Individual virtue is a pars of the public virtue. It 
is impossible that political morality and integrity can long signalize 
any administration of the Government when virtue shall cease to 
exist among the people. Still less that the aggregate of American 
free institutions, all the organs of which consist only of men, should 
be upright, pure, wise, and beneficent, competent to inspire confi- 
dence, if the opposite qualities belong to the individuals who consti- 
tute those organs, and make up that aggregate, 

But seven impeachments have occurred in the first century of the 
American de including the pending one. Of these Judges 
Pickering and Humphreys were convicted. They did not appear and 
1 defense. Whil e Blount, Chase, Peck, and Johnson were ac- 

nitted. 

3 The House of Representatives are clothed with the sole power, 
within their discretion, of instituting all impeachments. If that 
popular inquest of the ple think, the public safety is best sub- 
served, by the > voluntary retirement from office of a degraded 
civil officer, it is their right to accept his resignation and proceed no 
further. But, whatever the past forbearance of the House of Repre- 
sentatives has been, in permitting officers guilty of impeachable crimes 
to resign and escape punishment, still, I utterly deny, that the failure 
to exercise the power shall, in a case in which the House does call it 
into active exercise, be relied on as an argument against its existence. 
Let us not handle the Constitution with rude hands. Enforce all its 
guarantees against corruption and unlicensed power if you would pre- 
serve the liberty it was ordained to perpetuate. Impeachment slum- 
bered in England for a hundred years or more, because bills of attain- 
der took its place, But when corruption began to find a hiding-place 
behind the ermine of faithless judges in England, impeachment be- 
came again a potent instrumentality for the preservation of civil 
liberty. 

My opinion is, that the respondent did not by his voluntary resig- 
nation of the office of Secretary of War on the 21st of March, 1878, 
discharge himself from his responsibility to answer any charge of 
corruption committed by him, in the administration of that office; 
and t therefore, the Senate have jurisdiction to proceed with the 
trial, and the demurrer to the plea should be sustained. 


p 


Opinion of Mr. Wadleigh. 


Mr. WADLEIGH. I think the evidence proves the defendant’s guilt 
beyond a reasonable doubt, I also think the Senate has jurisdiction, 


notwithstanding the defendant was out of office when he was im- 
peached. 

The only clauses of the Constitution relating to impeachment are 
the following: 

1. The House of Representatives shall * * * have the sole power of impeach 


ment. (Article 1, section vt 
2. The Senate shall have the sole power to try all impeachments. When sitting 
hen the President of the 


for that they shall be on oath or affirmation. 
United States is tried, the Chief Justice shall yoyo and no person shall be con- 


victed without the concurrence of two-thirds of the members present. (Article 1, 
section 3.) 


3, Judgment in cases of impeachment shall not extend further than to removal 
from oftice, and disqualification to hold and enjoy any officeof honor, trust or profit 
under the United States: but the party convicted shall nevertheless be liable and 
subject to indictment, trial, judgment and punishment, according to law. (Article 


1, section 3.) 
4. The President * * * shall have power to grant reprieves and for 


„ the United States, except in cases of impeachment. (Article 2, 
section 2. 

5. The President, Vice-President and all civil officers of the United States, shall 
be removed from office on impeachment for, and conviction of, treason, bribery, 
or other high crimes and misdemeanors, (Article 2, section 4.) 


I think the first clause above quoted grants the power of impeach- 
ment. It is found among the other grants of power and is couched 
in the same language. 

What impeachment is the Constitution does not say. Like “jury 
trial,” “ habeas corpus,” and many other words, it must be construed 
to mean what it was understood to mean when the Constitution was 
framed. There is no doubt that it was then understood to mean the 
accusation of officers or ex-officers for crimes and misdemeanors af- 
fecting the administration of public affairs. Upon the ground that 
impeachment was one of the birthrights of Englishmen, the colonial 
assembly of Massachusetts had, in 1774, impeached those judges whose 
ability and servility to the Crown were dangerous to liberty, 

In the debates of the constitutional convention reference was made 
to the trial of Warren Hastings, who had been impeached when out 
of office. That trial, prosecuted by Burke, Fox, and other friends of 
the colonies, at the attention of the civilized world. 

We may reasonably suppose that had the makers of the Constitu- 
tion intended to radically change the character of impeachment by 
limiting it to persons in office they would have expressed that inten- 
tion in clear and unmistakable terms. That they did not do. Those 
who contend for such a construction are compelled to base it on in- 
ference and argument only. 

It is contended that because the third clause prohibits a greater 
penalty than removal from and disqualification for office, therefore 
one not in office and not liable to removal cannot beimpeached. This 
position is absurd. It assumes that where a law forbids the infliction 
of a fine or penalty beyond a certain amount, such fine or peu alty can- 
not be less than that amount. Such a construction is opposed both 
to law and to common sense. It seems too plain for argument that 
3 more than two punishments are forbidden one may bo in- 

icted. 

The defendant also contends that the fifth clause, above quoted, 
confers jurisdiction and defines impeachment; that the words“ Pres- 
ident, Vice-President and other civil officers” therein limits im h- 
ment to those officers while in office, and that they cannot be im- 
peached when out of office because they cannot then be removed. I 
think these positions unsound. 

Said fifth clanse is not found among those which grant jurisdiction 
and power to Congress, but among those which relate to the powers, 
duties, and tenure of office of the Executive. It contains no apt 
words for granting power nor limiting jurisdiction, but merely re- 
quires the removal of certain officers upon their impeachment and 
conviction. 

In order to sustain his construction of this fifth clause, the defend- ` 
ant takes three positions. Let us review them in their order: 

First. That though the general power of impeachment had been 
clearly granted in the first clause and though the proceeding was well 
understood and considered essential to the preservation of liberty, 
yet the fifth clause, merely requiring the removal of certain officers~ 
when impeached and convicted, limits impeachment to those officers 
alone, I cannot believe that the makers of the Constitution, if they 
meant to degrade that t process by allowing any one to escape it 
by resignation, would have expressed their intention so indirectly 
and obscurely. Nor can I consent to a construction so forced and 
unnatural, 

Second. The defendant contends that the words “ President, Vice- 
President and other oflicers” apply only to those officers while in 
office. Such a construction is opposed to the practice of legislatures 
and courts for handreds of 1775 Nuwerous statutes, both in En- 
gland and this country, for the punishment of officers are couched in 
the same phraseology as this clause, and have been uniformly held to 
apply to ex-officials who committed the crimes while in office. Sec- 
tions 5408 and 5444 of the Revised Statutes are examples in point. I 
believe that there is no good reason for departing from this just and 
reasonable rule in this instance. 

Third. The defendant contends that because the fifth clause re- 
quires removal, therefore one not liable to that punishment cannot 
be impeached. Such a construction is o to the uniform rule, 
which is, that where one of several penalties cannot be inflicted an- 
other may be. Suppose larceny ponababia either by aft seat 
or branding the left hand, or by both, with a provision that the left 
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hand shall be branded, would the prior loss of his left hand absolve 
the criminal from any punishment? The defendant contends that it 
would. It seems to me that such a construction would be absurd. 
A similar case might arise under section 5444 of the Revised Statutes, 
providing thatevery officer of the revenue who admits dutiable goods 
without duty “shall be removed from office and fined,” &c. Can 
such an officer escape prosena by resigning? 

The impossibility of inflicting one punishment required by law, 
where another may be inflicted, cannot prevent the conviction of the 
offender. Here the defendant, if convicted, may be disqualified from 
holding office, and I see no good reason for adopting here a rule of 
coustruction before unknown to shield him if he be guilty. 


The true meaning of the Constitution upon this question of juris- 


diction must be sought for mainly in the instrument itself. There 
is little light from any other source. It may perhaps be safely said 
that the question has never been exhaustively or fully considered till 
this trial commenced. 
It is evident from the debates in the constitutional convention that 
the makers of the Constitution regarded impeachment as a great and 
restraint upon corruption and the insidious encroachments 
of executive power. It is not if any officer can escape it by resigna- 
tion. It then becomes an empty threat. The punishment of disqual- 
ification can never be inflicted, and thus one of the chief safeguards 
of popular governments is shorn of its strength and becomes a mere 
farce. I think that the construction contended for by the defendant 
is condemned by the facts of history, by legal precedents, by the lan- 
age of the Constitution, and by the principles which underlie our 
vernment, 


Opinien of Mr. Wright. 


Mr. WRIGHT. I dismiss the question of jurisdiction with the single 
remark that I am, as heretofore, of the clear opinion that defendant is 
impeachable, notwithstanding his resignation. If, however, I thought 
otherwise, I should nears the judgment of the Senate as conclusive 
upon me at this time for the purposes of this case, and the jurisdic- 
tional inquiry cannot, in any form or in any d in my opinion, 
therefore, enter as an element into the questiou of guilt or innocence. 
If a majority may decide it, and I have no doubt upon the point, then 
that decision is just as binding as if two-thirds had so determined, 
aud it is no longer a legal or competent factor in the case. Defend- 
ant’s guilt or innocence upon the facts does not, in any legal or just 
sense, depend upon this question of jurisdiction. 

But without more on this pont whioh, by reason of my views on 
the question of jurisdiction, it will be readily seen is quite unneces- 
2 come at once to the ultimate inquiry, Is the defendant gnilty 
as cha 

I shall not consider the articles seriatim, but look at them as a whole. 
These, it is admitted, charge bribery as defined by the statute or they 
charge nothing. It is for this offense a conviction is claimed and for 
nothing other or different. This narrows the scope of inquiry very 
much indeed, and I have nothing to do but to state the law and apply 
the facts as I understand them to this one specific charge or offense, 

Section 5451 of the Revised Statutes defines the offense of the cor- 
rupter or the party offering the bribe. This I pass as of but little value 
in our present inquiry, with the remark that the person offering or 
giving the bribe must have done so with the intent that it should in- 
ERR the action or decision of the officer to whom given or 1 

ut that it is not necessary that the officer should have been influen 

or his action in the least affected favorably to the plans orschemes of 
the corrupter. Indeed the rule is that though the officer does not per- 
form his promise, and, too, though he should directly violate it, mat a0 
in every respect different from what was exacted or expected, the of- 
fense is still complete if the intent is shown, so far as the person giv- 
ing the bribe is concerned, This is the rule of the common law and 
is in no manner changed by the statute. (Sutsten rs. Norton, 3 Bur- 
rows, 1235; Saning va. Stokes, 2 Meeson & Welsby, page 233. ; 
Henslow ts. Fawcett, 3 Adophus & Ellis, page 51. Many other au- 
thorities might be cited, but these are sufficient.) Whether the ac- 
ceptance of the offer in terms would make both parties guilty is a fur- 
ther inquiry of which more arguendo hereafter. 

Section 5501, Revised Statutes, defines the acceptance of a bribe by 
an officer, and is, in substance, that every officer of the United States 
who asks, accepts, or receives any money, or any contract, promise, 
_ undertaking, ob gation, guarantee, or security for the payment of 

money, or for the delivery or conveyance of anything of value, with 
intent to have his decision or action on any question, matter, cause, or pro- 
ceeding * * * influenced thereby, shall be punished,” &c. 

That defendant was an officer within the meaning of this stat- 
ute is not denied. That he received, or that there passed through his 
hands, a large sum of money furnished or paid by Marsh is abundantly 
established. That Marsh made a corrupt contract with Evans, re- 
ceived its fruits, and sent what was known to him as one-half thereof 
regularly to the respondent is scarcely to be denied. That defendant 
knew whence it came, that is, of what it was the fruit, rests alone 
upon inference, and there is, in respect to this part of the case, good 
room for at least reasonable doubt. Of this, however, somewhat 
more hereafter. 

But I anticipate. The pivotal inquiry, as it occurs to me, is, was 


the money received by defendant with intent that his action or decis- 
ion on any question, matter, cause, or proceeding should be influenced 
thereby? All other inquiries converge to this, and all the testimony 
is of value or otherwise as it does or does not assist in its solntion. 
The charge is sustained, if at all, by the testimony of Marsh and Ev 
ans, and indeed, their testimony out of the case, ther is nothing left 
of it. And here let it be remembered, that it matters little whether 
this testimony is impaired by reason of its untruthfulness, or its in- 
completeness, or unsatisfactory character, the prosecution, in either 
ease, would be without anything upon which to stand or rest their 
case. That is to say, it will not do to assume that these were unwill- 
ing witnesses, that they did not tell all they knew or the whole 
trath, and that therefore the triers must guess out the balance and 
make a case for the Government. My duty is, looking at the whole 
testimony just as it was delivered, looking at all the circumstances 
and not at what might have been proven or by guessing at what is 
ibly or even pro abiy the true state of the case, to say whether I 
elieve beyond a reasonable doubt that this man is guilty as charged ; 
whether he received this money with intent to have his action or de- 
ision influenced thereby. 

And looking at this question, so pivotal, as I have already stated 
coming to it squarely and disconnected with everything else, I teel 
bound to say that the testimony in its support is fatally deficient. 

There is no ar whatever that there was any contract ex- 
press or implied with the accused before Evans was appointed or at 
the time the promise of appointment was made to Marsh. Nor is 
there any that subsequent thereto any act or decision of the Secre- 
tary was influenced by the giving or receiving of this money, nor 
that he received it with the intent to be thus influenced. It may 
have been ever so immoral and reprehensible for one in the position 
of the respondent to take this money, but that is not the question. 
With this I have nothing now to do. Was it legal bribery? for it is 
with this we have to do. Marsh and Evans both most emphatically 
deny, so far as they are aware, any guilty knowledge, or purpose, or 
intent on the part of the Secretary; and though I might grant that 
it is more than probable and indeed admit that it is almost if not 
quite certain that he knew that Evans was paying Marsh money and 
knew of their arrangement or contract, what would that avail in the 
absence of evidence to satisfy me that he received the money with 
intent that his action should be influenced by it? It matters not, let 
it be borne in mind, what Marsh’s motive may have been so long as 
it was unknown to respondent or so long as he was not PEER by 
these payments or remittances, or rather in the absence of afirma- 
tive and satisfactory evidence that there was the intent to be influ- 
enced in his official action by the same. 

If it be said that a public officer should not be allowed to receive 
gifts, presents, or the like from any one, much less from any one then 
or afterward veg 5 nied place by him, that it is contrary to public 
morals and the interests of the service—I say if this be said, I 
only reply, grant it, as I do, and still nothing is gained; for this un- 
der the statute is not an offense, and for no such official misconduct 
or moral misdemeanor is a conviction here claimed; for, I repeat, the 
claim is, as charged in the articles, that there was bribery, bribery ac- 
cording to the statute, or there was nothing; and this is what I have 
to consider, and not some other matter or act, though ever so much in 
conflict with good morals or ever so detrimental to the public service. 
I need hardly su that in this case I am not to make the law, but 
declare it. If it does not go far enough and should include another 
class of delinquents not now within its terms, let it be amended; but 
I cannot 3 it so as to make legal guilt where none exists as the 
law now stan 

I shall not examine the testimony in detail. This would serve no 
useful purpose, nor would the time allowed me under the rules per- 
mit. Ihave contented myself with stating conclusions or the im- 
pression made npon me by the testimony touching the one cardinal 
inquiry, and beyond this I cannot and need not go 

Now, I am not prepared to affirm that if respondent knew that Marsh 

aid him this money with intent to influence his action or decision 
in any matter, general or special, touching this appointment or this 
post-tradership, and accepted it with this knowledge, this would 
not be bribery on the part of the officer as well as the briber, though 
there was no other or affirmative evidence of the required guilty in- 
tent. And this, too, though he was in no manner influenced from 
the straight path of official rectitude thereby. But that is not this 
case. For the only testimony that such was the corrupter’s purpose 
or that accused knew thereof, is from Marsh himself and he most em- 
phatically negatives any intent or knowledge. It may be that he 
swears falsely, but this cannot make the least difference; for, as I 
cannot know what he would say if he spoke the truth, I cannot, as- 
suming the falsehood of his testimony, predicate a state of thin 
upon some hypothetical true statement, upon which to find guilt. He 
might, if he spoke the whole truth—assuming that he has not now— 
make a state of case as fully exculpating as it is now short of incul- 
pating the accused. Certainly, by every rule of evidence known to 
the books and governing such inquiries, it is my duty to presume 
that such withheld statement wou tend. to show innocence rather 
than guilt. 

For these reasons, I am bound to conclude that defendant is not 
guilty as charged; and as to anything else I am not now called upon 
to inquire. 
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CCC VT 332 
United States vs. Burr, 7 Cranch, page 32....---------.------- 29 
United States vs. Hudson and Goodwin, 1 Kent, page 331. 29 
United States rs. Witson, 7 Peters, page 15000. 88, 128 
United States vs. Worrall, 2 Dallas, page 384. 29 
United States vs. Wright, McLean’s Reports, volume 1, page 

JJ 8 2,07, 
Vermont, constitution of 1793, part 2, section 24. 29 


Viner's Abridgment, volume 1, title“ Relation,” pages 289-293.. 36 
Virginia, constitution of, (J uly 5, 1776,) pages 287, 288, Ameri- 


can Constitut ions e 90, 363 
Voorhies vs. Bank, 10 Peters, page 474. 331, 333 
Wanzer rs. Howland, 10 Wisconsin, page 8 240... 332 
Washburn’s Judicial History of Massachusetts, page 145. 319 
Wharton’s Criminal Law, page 365............------....-..- 331 
Wharton’s State Trials, page 200 107 
Wilcox rs. Jackson, 13 Peters, page 4999 )ꝛ .e-.05 201000 -0m0 333 
William III, volumes 12 and 13, chapter 2 107 
Williamson rs. Berry, 8 Howard, NGO AIG asus nn AE ta mane 333 
Winn vs. Freel, 19 Alabama, page 171........-..------------- 332 
e lecture on impeachment, volume 2, pages at A 

AE E AEE REA EE RE 
Wooddeson’s lecture on im hment, law-library edition, pages 

oo „ 25 

Wright vs. Mills, 4 Hurlstone and Norman, 490-493, 494 35, 36 


Ayes and noes on the roll-calls of the court. [See yeas and nays. ] 
B. 


Banfield, E. C., Solicitor of the Treasury, letter from, concerning 
the introduction of spirituous liquors into the Indian 
Territory at Fort Sill. 5 205 
Barnard, William H., a witness for the prosecution, concerning 
certain deposits made 1 he W. Belknap in the First 
National Bank of Washington 198, 199 
Barnard, William T., a witness for the e eae. evidence 
giving movements of W. W. Belknap in June, 1872, 
873, and 1874, anıl his having the charge of Belkn: 
Feser 217, 218 
BARNUM, WILLIAM H., a Senator from Connecticut, oath, the, 
administered to, by the presiding officer 
Bartlett, Edward T., a witness for the prosecution, evidence 
showing how he drew up the articles of agreement be- 
tween J. S. Evans and C. P. Mars 
Bass, Lyman K., a Representative from New York, appointed a 
member of the impeachment committee of the House.. 1 
BAYARD, THOMAS F., a Senator from Delaware— 


oath, the, administered to, by the Chief Justice exes 4 
Incidental remarkn Wy )))/ 169 
interlocutory remarks by, on the evidence .... .... 248, 249, 252, 270 
remarks by, on a question of adjournment, and of the rules of 
eee Soe ETE EE ENI TAE PENERE 5 


opinion by, on the question whether the respondent is liable 
to be impeached by the House of Representatives, and 
tried by the Senate on impeachment for acts done by 
him as Secretary of War, notwithstanding his resigna- 
tion before impeachment..................---..-. 127-130 


241° 


Baxanb, THOMAS F'.—Continued. 
motion by— 
that re second resolution of Mr. Thurman be amended. 


1% Cotta E O E TLO 76 
that the third resolution of Mr. Thurman be amended. 
EREE O een A ET eer ery eee 76 
tliat the court adjourn... e a cece ians 270 
that as a condition-precedent to the order for postponement 
of his trial asked for on the 12th instant by the respond- 
ent, it is ordered that the respondent inform the Sen- 
ate what in substance he proposes to prove by John 8. 
Evans, the witness on the ground of whose absence post- 
ponement is asked) .. 5.26 2 Jonsasvecsseeacnsucceecs 271 
question by, to the managers: Isit the object of the present in- 
uiry to corroborate or discredit the testimony of Marsh, 
the witness, or to establish any fact therein referred to, 
or solely to prove what was the action or condnct of Mr. 
Belknap when the fact that such charges had been 
made against him was so made known to him 249 
votes by, on the articles of impeachment 343, 346, 349, 352, 355 
Belknap, William W., late Secretary of War— 
a d and filed his plea to the articles of impeachment.... 7 
at the battle of Shiloh, allusion to, by Mr. Carpenter B 
commissions of, as Secretary of War.-..-...-------.---+----- 200 
connection of, with the Fort Sill sutlership.......--....--. 177, 186 
counsel for, [see Carpenter, M. H.; Black, J. S.; and Blair, M.] 
Evans, J. S., affidavit concerning the testimony of 
family of, pecuniary relations of. . 223, 240, 241, 250, 251, 290, 328, 339 
impeachment of, in the name of the House of Representatives. 1 
letter from, concerning J. S. Evans 206 
letter to, from General Hazen. 233 


motion by, that the managers furnish a list of their witnesses. 167 


that the order of the Senate be vacatedꝛ—ꝛ- 162 
that there can be no further legal proceedings 170 
official character of, while Secretary of War 256, 
257, 258, 261, 265, 267, 268, 269, 285 
personal reputation of, at Keokuk, Iowa a 266, 267 
plea of, to the jurisdiction overruled by the court 15 
real estate, investments in, at Maroa, Illinois ..............-. 199 
receipts of money by, from C. P. Marsh............-.---..--- 182, 
183, 184, 196, 197, 198, 199, 222 
rejoinder submitted by, to the replication of the House 8 
treatment of, remarks on the, by Mr. Black 12,71 
by Mr. Carpenter «. 14 
verdict of acquittal on the articles of impeachment 357 


Benét, S. V., Colonel, a witness for the defense— 
evidence concerning official reputation of General Belknap. 267, 268 


cross-examined by the counsel for the prosecution..........-. 268 

re-examined by the counsel for the defense 268 

recross-examined by the counsel for the prosecution 268 
Black, Jeremiah S., counsel for the respondent— 

appeared with the respondent in the Senate Chamber 6 

incidental remarks by 163, 164, 167, 168, 169, 286, 294, 307, 313 

interlocutory remarks by, on the evidence 182, 


185, 187, 198, 226, 229, 232, 251, 261, 262, 269, 286 
remarks by— 
on the presentation of a paper containing a list of wit- 
nesses whose attendance is desired by the respondent. 170 
on an affidavit setting forth the illness of Mr. Carpenter, 


which made a postponement desirable. 298 
F il 
on the respondent’s application for a postponement unti 

December 323232 —. aes 12, 13 


on the question whether the respondent is amenable to trial 
by impeachment for acts done as Secretary of War not- 
withstanding his resignation of that office 68, 72 
on the motion that the court set aside its order asserting juris- 
diction, for the reason that it was not passed with the 
concurrence of two-thirds of the Senators present. . 163, 164 
on the motion that the managers furnish the respondent a 
list of the witnesses whom they intend to call 
on presenting the answer of the respondent to the articles 
OF IMPARA iaeoa e Osaan 
on the motion that the cause be continued until some conven- 
lent Gay in November, 252.0 25.62 aas eeN nes 
on the objection by the counsel for the respondent to all evi- 
dence to support the opening of the r the 
ground that there can be no legal convietion, the Sen- 
ate having already determined the material aud neces- 
sary fact that the defendant is not, and was not when 
impeached, a civil officer of the United States 
on the application for a continuance until the appearance of 
A desired ditt!!! 8 
finally, Toving evidence, law, and the facts of the case.314-318 
v= 


170 


motion submitted 
that the court set aside its order asserting jurisdiction for the 
reason that it was not passed with the concurrence of 
two-thirds of the Senators present 162 


370 
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Page. 
Black, Jeremiah 8.—motion submitted by—Continued. 
that this cause be now continued until some convenient day 
AD NOVEM DER: oles, EREE EEE NN PET tenge gees 171 
that counsel for the accused object to the evidence now 
offered and to all evidence to support the opening of 
the managers, on the ground that there can be no legal 
conviction, the Senate having already determined the 
material and necessary fact that the defendant is not, 
and was not when im hed, a civil officer of the 
United States. Objection overruled 181 
denial of statement made by, concerning Judge Hoar, by 
Mr. Lord) manager. <5 5. fos ose co iseicn scan an ASIA 357 
denial of statement made by, concerning the late Vice-Pres- 
ident Wilson, by Mr. Senator Bontwell l 357 
BLACKBURN, J. C. S., a Representative from Kentucky— 
pamana a member of the impeachment committee of the 3 
E TA r a E E AAEE NS 


e e R EE E sney 11 
on the question of jurisdiction and the order of proceeding. 22 
on the question whether the respondent is amenable to trial 

by impeachment for acts done as Secretary of War, 

notwithstanding his resignation of that offlco 
on the motion submitted by the respondent that the court 

set aside its order asserting jurisdiction, for the reason 

that it was not passed with the concurrence of two- 

thirds of the Senators present 162, 163 
on an application for a continuance until the appearance of 

A destred Witness 260 
on the question of jurisdiction and finally reviewing ee 


remarks by— \ 
on the time for pleading. .......-.--..-...----. 163, 164, 167, 170 
on the order of the final arguments 285 
interlocutory remarks by, on the evidence ....182, 183, 190, 191, 205, 
211 215, 224, 239, 233, 234, 239, 246, 262, 263, 264, 265, 337, 340 
examination by, of witnesses for the defense— 
Augur, Christopher C., major-general . 
Crosby, H. T., chief clerk in the War Department . 262, 263, 264 
McLaughlin, Napoleon ooo eee A EEEN SS 265 
motion submitted by, that an order be made upon the mana- 
gers on the part of the House of Representatives to fur- 
nish within twenty-four hours to the accused or his 
counsel a list of the witnesses whom they intend to 
call, together with the particulars of the facts which 
they expect to prove by them wenn eae 167 
Bliss, D. W., M. D., affidavits from— 
stating the sickness of Mr. Carpenter, counsel for respondent. 298 
of Mr. Manager Lapham... mmm. 299 


Blount, William, a Senator— 
ailusion to the trial of, by Mr. IIoua— 20, 23, 24 
allusion to the trial of, by Mr. Blair ..............-.--------- 28 
Bod, LEWIS V., a Senator from Missouri— 
oath, the, administered to, by the Chief Justice 4 
incidental remarks by. ... +00 3, 4,5, 187 
remarks by, on an adjournment of the court toa specified time. 4,5 
call by, for the yeas and nay sz. 5, 189 


opinion by, on the question whether the respondent is liable to 
be impeached by the House of Representatives, and 
tried by the Senate on impeachment for acts done by 
him as Secretary of War, notwithstanding his resigna- 
tion before impeachmentt 143, 144 

question by, to Mr. Manager McMahon, whether a pamphlet 
read from by him is an official document, containing 


i testimony taken under oath....-....--.-.----------- 189 
statement that he had been called home by the illness of his 
daughter, by his colleague, Mr. Cockrell 319 
Bootu, NEWTON, a Senator from California— 
oath, the, administered to, by the Chief Justice 4 


opinion by, on the question whether the respondent is liable to 
be impeached by the House of Representatives, and 
tried by the Senate on impeachment for acts done by 
him as Secretary of War, notwithstanding his resigna- 
tion before impeachment ..............-.--- 144, 145 
votes by, on the articles of impeachment.. ---- 343, 347, 349, 352, 355 
BOUTWELL, GEORGE W., a Senator from Massachusetts— 
oath, the, administered to, by the Chief Justice 
incidental remarks by : 
denial by, of a statement by counsel for the respondent re- 
flecting on the memory of the late Vice-President Wil- 


‚—nv eee teen ee eet ewww ee 


Page, 
BouTWELL, GEORGE W.—Continued. 
motion by, that the court first hear and determine the question 
of jurisdiction, and that four managers may be allowed 


to submit arguments thereupon. „ 27 
votes by, on the articles of impeachment. .... .343, 347, 349, 352, 355 
Bower, Mrs., testimony of C. P. Marsh, concerning 223, 


240, 241, 250, 251, 20 
Brinkerhoff, Henry S., a witness for the prosecution— 
identification of a paper in the office of the Adjutant-General 


err dd 243 
eross- examination by the counsel for the respondent 243 
Bruce, BLANCHE K., a Senator from Mississippi— 
oath, the, administered to, by the Chief Justice 4 
votes by, on the articles of impeachment . 343, 347, 349, 352, 355 
BURNSIDE, AmBrose E., a Senator from Rhode Island 
oath, the, administered to, by the Chief Justice 3 5 
motions by 
that an order of Mr. Edmunds fixing the time for hearing 
the arguments be amended by making it May 16. Re- 
%%% —.. FTE 19 
that an order of Mr. Edmunds excusing the managers and 
counsel from attendance be amended by adding that 
the court adjourn until May 15. Agreed to 72 
that an order of Mr. Sherman fixing the time of adjournment 
of the court to May 15 be amended by making it May 
Ie bevevecasrawsageuees 72 
CAMERON, ANGUS, a Senator from Wisconsin 
oath, the, administered to, by the Chief Justice a 
opinion by, on the question whether the respondent is liable to 
be impeached by the House of Representatives, and 
tried by the Senate on impeachment for acts done by 
him as Secretary of War, notwithstanding his resigna- 
tion before impeachment...........----..----..- 126, 127 
votes by, on the articles of impeachment..... 343, 347, 349, 352, 355 
CAMERON, SIMON, a Senator from Pennsylvania— 
oath, the, administered to, by the Chief Justice. 4 
incidental .remarks by 19 


motions by— 
thatthe court. adjourn... .-..)<. .<.cecouncacncvewsnrsoss 19, 20, 21 
that a motion of Mr. Anthony to amend a motion of Mr. Sar- 


gent be amended by substituting July 6 for July II. 
/ TTT 166 
votes by, on the articles of impeachment..... 343, 347, 349, 252, 355 
CAPERTON, ALLEN T., a Senator from West Virginia— 
oath, the, administered to, by the Chief Justice 5 
[Mr. Senator 5 died July 26, 1876. 
Carpenter, Matt H., counsel for the respondent— 
appeared with the respondent in the Senate Chamber 6 
presented the plea of the respondent upon the articles of im- 
r poxpancsuesduewsunsaeses 6 
indidental remarks. bY <<< . 6, 
7, 25, 37, 161, 174, 175, 179, 299, 312, 313, 314, 357 


remarks by— 
on the time for filing the replications and the surreplications. 7,8 
on enlarging the time for argument under the twentieth rule, 
and sng an adjournment of the trial until the first 


Monday of December „„ 10 

on asking a postponement until May 155 27 
on an application for a postponement to secure the evidence 
of an absent witness without stating what that evi- 

dence is expected to be 259, 269, 271 

interlocutory remarks by, on the eviden co 181, 183, 


184, 185, 187, 189, 190, 191, 192, 193, 194, 195, 196, 197, 198, 199, 
200, 201, 202, 203, 204, 205, 206, 207, 208, 209, 210, 211, 212, 213, 
214, 215, 216, 217, 218, 219, 220, 221 224, 225 


256, 257, 258, 259, 260, 261, 264, 265, 266, 267, 268, 269, 271, 272, 
273, 274, 275, 276, 277, 278, 279, 280, 281, 282, 283, 284, 285, 286 
examination by, of the witnesses for the defense— 

Allison, William B., a Senator from IowẽWWWWWWæw 267 
Benét, 8. V., chief of ordnanee 2. .00.secece veces 267, 268 
Crosby, H. T., chief clerk in the War Department 264, 
282, 283, 284, 285 

Davis) eee «---. 258, 261 
Dunn, William McKee, Judge-Adyocate-General.......-.-. . 268 
Hancock, Winfield S., Major-General.......... 3 285 
Humphreys, Andrew A., Chief of Engineers 268 
Kasson, John A., a Representative from Iowa...........-.- 269 
CCC E esac 266 
Macfeeley, Robert, Commissary-General ................... 257 
Marcy, R. B., Inspector-General. ...-.... ..-. 22. -.-+-- 2+ 263 
Miller, Samuel F., Mr. Justice, of the Supreme Court 269 
Pope, John, Major-General. ..... 22.22. .22...22220 22028 256, 257 
Ruger, Thomas W., Colonel 267 
Townsend, E. D., Adjutant-Gener all 257, 258, 278, 279 
Wright, George G., a Senator from Iowa..-.........---..-.- 267 


cross-examination by, of the witnesses for the prosecution— 
R/ 2 
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Carpenter, Matt H.—cross-examination by, of witnesses—Conf'd. 
Clymer, Hiester, a Representative from Pennnsylvania-.254, 255 


Emery ODA Bon creo ine A X 
Evans, John 8 276-278, 279, 280, 281, 282 
AA A T PIE anc AIRE TTI T E EON, 253 
Hazen, William Major-General 230, 231, 233, 234, 243-245 
McDowell, Irwin, Major-General...-...........-.------ 189-196 
Mateh Cab Bo so 3.c i ncadesnanansuapabiodcaes 236, 237, 242, 243 
eee cna nacisne sanenorucwosc anes sees 215 
Townsend, E. D., Adjutant-General......-........--...-- 209-214 
e S A N N TOE 198 
motions by— 
asking a copy of the replications and time to frame surre- 
e A T Ep 7 
closing the issues of fact on the question of jurisdiction.... 10 
asking a postponement until Monday, May 15.............. 27 


asking a postponement until the arrival of John S. Evans, 

9 testimony is material and important for the de- 
TONGS Ss coon ceo oe an espana’ T E E N 269 

asking for an order that the further trial of this cause be post- 

poned until notice be given by the Senate to the House 

of Representatives of the United States and to the re- 


SHOUMGIG A EEA A OTT E „ 271 
argument by 
on the respondent’s application for a postponement until De- 
%ꝙ%%%%%PPPCCTCTCCT0GTGTGTGT0GT0TGTGTGTGT0T0TGCTCTGT(TTTTTTTTTTTT ne 13 


on the motion of the yrs, pr that the evidence bearing on 
the question of jurisdiction be given before the argu- 
ments shail be presented on that question, and the fix- 


ing the time for pleadings 8 15 
on the motion of Mr. Conkling that the Senate first hear and 
determine the question of jurisdiction .........--...-. 17 


on the question of jurisdiction and the order of proceeding .20, 25 
on the question whether the respondent is amenable to trial 
by impeachment for acts done as Secretary of War, 
notwithstanding his resignation of that office 37-47 
on the order of the Senate that the respondent plead further 
or answer the articles of impeachment within ten 
GAVE OA A SA N S 158, 159, 160, 161 
on the objection of the counsel for the respondent to all evi- 
dence to support the oponin of the managers, on the 
gronnd that there can be no legal conviction, the Sen- 
ate having already determined the material and neces- 
sary fact that the defendant is not, and was not when 


impeached, a civil officer of the United States 180, 181 
on closing the defense for the respondent..........-.... 318-334 
sickness of, affidavit of Dr. Bliss stating the ................ 298 


Certificates of deposit in the National Bank of Commerce of New 
York, issued to C. P. Marsh and payable to W. W. Bel- 


i E E T TE E EAE 196 
Chair, ruling of the, that Senators have not the right to address 
interrogatories to the managers or to the counsel for 
the respondent. Appeal from the, by Mr. Edmunds. 
The decision was not sustained by the Senate 258, 259 
Chase, Mr. Chief Justice, suggestions of, concerning the forms of 
ees c cet asinel me cacees 5 
Chief Clerk of the Senate, the— 
journal of the court read by...... 2.2... 2... 22. 2050-20000 169, 171 
papers and authorities read by 19, 24, 25, 158, 
162, 163, 164, 165, 166, 167, 168, 169, 170, 179, 181, 185, 186, 
188, 200, 201, 202, 203, 204, 205, 206, 207, 208, 209, 213, 219 
227, 234, 244, 253, 254, 265, 270, 271, 277, 282, 285, 286, 299 
oaths administered to witnesses by................-. 8 179 
CuRISTIANCY, Isaac P., a Senator from Michigan 
oath, the, administered to, by the Chief Justice .............. 5 
motion by— 


that the second resolution of Mr. Thurman be amended by 
substituting : “ Whereas the Constitution of the United 
States 3 that no person shall be convicted on 
impeachment without the concurrence of two-thirds 
of the members present ; and whereas more than one- 
third of all the members of the Senate have already 
pronounced their conviction that they have no right 
or power to adjudge or try a citizen holding no public 
office or trust when impeached by the House T Re 
resentatives; and whereas the respondent, W. W. Bel- 
knap, was not when impeached an officer, but a private 
citizen of the United States and of the State of Iowa; 
and whereas said Belknap has, since proceedings of 
impeachment were commenced against him, been in- 
dicted and now awaits trial before a judicial court for 
the same offenses charged in the articles of impeach- 
ment, which indictment is pursuant to a statute re- 
quiring in case of conviction (in addition to fine and 
imprisonment) an infliction of the utmost judgment 
which can follow impeachment in any namely, 
disqualification ever again to hold office: Resolved, That 
in view of the foregoing facts it is inexpedient to pro- 
ceed further in the case.” Withdrawn after debate.. 


76 


: Page. 
CHRISTIANCY, Isaac P.—motion by—Continued. 
that the motion of Mr. Morrill be amended by inserting : 
“That W. W. Belknap, the respondent, is not amenable 
to trial by impeachment for acts done as Secretary of 


War, he having resigned said office before impeach- 
re (ee ey a OS eS Ss ie epee 76 
opinion by, on the question whether the respondent is liable to 
be impeached by the House of Representatives, and 
tried by the Senate on impeachment for acts done by 
him as Secretary of War, notwithstanding bis resigna- 
tion before impeachmentt 100-105 
question 55 Mr. Manager Lynde, what report he was reading on 
m „„ ee shen ceses 7 
votes by, on the articles of impeachment 343, 347, 349, 352, 355 
CLAYTON, POWELL, a Senator from Arkansas, oath, the, admin- 
istered to, by the Chief Justice 8 
Clymer, Hiester, a Representative from Pennsylvania 
. a member of the impeachment committee of the 
6! ñ . ieee bn exe 
1 of William W. Belknap by, in the name of the A 
ooo 1 
testified as a witness for the prosecution .-.-- 245-251, 254, 255 
on cross-examination by the defense 254, 255 
COCKRELL, FRaxcis M., a Senator from Missouri— 
oath, the, administered to, by the Chief Justice 5 
incidental remarks by. „ socececeee ans . 314 
motion by, that the amendment of Mr. Edmunds to the amend- 
ment of Mr. Sargent be so amended as to fix the time 
for trial on June 19. Rejected..........-..-...---.. 167 
questions by, to the presiding officer, whether anything had 
been heard from the absent witness Evans * 272 
statement by, that his colleague, Mr. Bogy, had been called oe 
S sas tapos al tae ahh ape onee E A E dak ont 


votes by, on the articles of impeachment.... 344, 347, 349, 352, 355 
Commissions of W, W. Belknap, as Secretary of War, certified 


Committee, 
of the House of Representatives, on the Expenditures in the 
War Department— 
letters from C. P. Marsh t0....--. -000.000 2-001... es... 253, 204 
letters from W. W. Belknap to.. 282 
testimony before the 250, 251 
of the Honse of Representatives on the impeachment of W. 
W. Belknap 
of the Senate— 
to consider the question of impeachment .. 
to wait on the Chief Justice 
CONKLING, ROSCOE, a Senator from New York— 
appointed on a select committee on the impeachment......... 1 
oath, the, administered to, by the Chief Justice 
call by, for the yeas and nays 76, 173, 249, 319, 
call of the Senate asked for bz 
incidental remarks by 17, 26, 37, 172, 288, 294, 295, 297, 
interlocutory remarks by, on the evidence 
189, 193, 201, 219, 224, 227, 228, 232, 236, 237, 
238, 242, 248, 249, 258, 259, 269, 272, 273, 276 


Ae ae eee meee eee eee Reet ——ů ee 
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341 
319 
319 
1 


remarks by— 
on the delivery of the replications and the surreplications— 7 
concerning the witnesses for the prosecution........-.. —. 174 
motion by— : 
that the Senate first hear and determine the question of juris- 
ert TEN T TAT 
that an order of Mr. Edmunds fixing the time for hearing the 
arguments and the order in which they shall be made 
be amended. Agreed to 5 
that the court take a recess qt 45 
that an order of Mr. Morton be amended. Agreed to 
that the Court adjourn. ...2. e ee ez 77, 236 
that the first resolution of Mr. Thurman be amended b 


17 


76 


is in session z 173 

that the Senate will receive any evidence, otherwise compe- 
tent, which the counsel for the respondent assure the 
Senate will be connected with the case by the testi- 
mony of the witness Evans, now absent, but whom the 
respondent duly asked to have summoned and who is 
expected to appear... 2 3 261 

that the managers proceed to examine the witness Evans in 
chief; or, should they decline to do so, the respondent 
may proceed to examine the witness in chief, with the 
right of the managers to cross-examine him like any 
other Witness „„ „ „„ 


312 INDEX TO THE 


Page.. 


CONKLING, Roscoz—motion by—Continued, 
that when called to vote whether the articles of impeach- 
ment or either of them are sustained, any Senator who 
votes in the negative shall be at liberty to state, if he 
chooses, that he rests his vote on the absence of guilt 
proved in fact, or on the want of jarisdiction, as the 
ease may be; and the vote shall be entered in the jour- 


nal accordingly. Amended ................--.----- - 341 
question by— 
to Manager Hoar remains a reference to Blount’s case 23 
to Mr. Carpenter, whether there is no distinction to try an 


impeachment between the case of a resignation before 
articles are found and the case of resignation not till 
after articles have been found 43 
to the managers: 1. Whether if two persons guilty of crime 
in office cease to be officers at the same time, one by 
removal and the other by resignation, one is rather 
than the other subject to impeachment afterward? If 
a distinction between the two cases exists, please state 
it. 2. Is a private citizen liable to impeachment under 
the Constitution of the United States? If his having 
previously held an office distinguishes him in this re- 
spect from other citizens, please trace the distinction 
to the clause of the Constitution, or to the principle in 
Nich eit eng 8 47 
to Manager Jenks: The section of the Revised Statutes 
noted provides that any “officer convicted of a viola- 
tion of this section shall, moreover, be disqualified 
from holding any office of honor, profit, or trust under 
the Government of the United States.” If the re- 
spondent be convicted on the indictment said to be 
pending under this section, can the judicial court pro- 
nounce the judgment required if in the mean time the 
Senate pronounces it; or shonld the court first pro- 
nounce judgment, what would be the weight of the 
fact in determining the province of the Senate?...... 55 
to Mr. Blair, counsel for respondent, asking that a statemeat 
touching Mr. Carpenter’s illness might be repeated... 164 
to Mr. Manager Lynde, asking if an order given in evidence 


was the one alluded to by bim 188 
to Mr. Manager McMahon, concerning the testimony of Gen- 
r d sA kaaa 194 


to the counsel for the respondent, whether George T. Robin- 

son, the writer of a letter, was connected with the case 
Don 883 212 

to Adjutant-General Townsend, whether an indorsement was 
in the handwriting of the Secretary of War 214 

to General Hazen, a witness for the prosecution, concerning 
Oertain lebters ss sen sac cies sean sm swane saddens ones 230, 231 

to the managers: Shall I understand the managers to propose 

either to read at large the testimony of Marsh or to 

have that testimony received here and go upon the 

record, all for the purpose of proving that after it was 

delivered the respondent resigned his office? Is that 

the scope of this proposal, or is it intended to put into 

the case what Marsh testified in another form on an- 

other occasion, that that testimony may speak in this 
UEIBID sonic on E EA N ASAT OA e T T 246 

to Mr. Manager Lynde, a series of questions, closing with: 

Suppose in place of a special direction of the Senate, 

by which the jurisdictional question was presented as 

a preliminary question, the trial had proceeded until 

now, that remaining then as it is now one of the ele- 

ments in the case, would it or would it not, in the 

judgment of the manager and upon the law as he un- 

derstands it, be the duty of any Senator to vote to 

maintain a jurisdiction which on his oath he believes 
does not and cannot exist -..2+----- 297 

to Mr. PASY Lord, two questions, the last one being: 

Then, if I may a step further understand the manager, 

the argument is that a Senator who votes whether an 

article is sustained or not simply votes upon the ques- 

tion whether in fact the person named did that act, 

and if he finds that he did his vote must be in the 

affirmative, or guilty, although he may believe on his 
oath, first that the act, if done, is not impeachable, and 
second that the person who did it is not himself the 
subject of impeachment...... ......-.....---.--- 336, 337 
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votes by, on the articles of impeachment.. .... 344, 347, 350, 352, 355 
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the’ name Of Maral: 65. ?•—ʃ 184, 185 
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tried by the Senate on impeachment for acts done by 
him as Secretary of War, notwithstanding his resigna- 
tion before impeachment.....-.-..-.-.---- METE 147-153 
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to C. P. Marsh, a witness for the 8 State all the 
knowledge or information that General Belknap had 
which it is in your power to state, as to the amount of 
any money sent him or the source whence it came 
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to C. P. Marsh, a witness for the prosecution: Did you or any 
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263, 264, 282, 283, 284, 
cross-examined by counsel for the prosecution .... ......-- 263, 
264, 265, 283, 234, 285 
Davis, Nelson H., Inspector General, evidence concerning 
ost-traderships, and the official character of W. W. 
Iknap as Secretary of War 258, 261 
Dunn, William McKee, Colonel— 
evidence concerning the official reputation of W. W. Bel- 
kn 
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the counsel for the 
re-examined by the counsel for the defense 
Macfeeley, Robert, Commissary-General— 
evidence concerning sutlers and post-traders, and the of- 
ficial character of W. W. Belknap as Secretary of War. 257 
cross-examined by the counsel for the prosecution 257 
McLaughlin, Napoleon B., evidence concerning the appoint- 
ment of J. S. Evans as post-trader .........-......-- 265 
Marcy, R. B., Brigadier-General, evidence concerning the of- 
ficial reputation of W. W. Belknap ......---- ..---- 268 
Miller, Samuel F., Mr. Justice, evidence concerning the offi- 
cial reputation of W. W. Belknap......-..---.------ 
Pope, John, Major-General, evidence concerning the post- 
tradersbip at Fort Sill, and the official character of W. 
W. Belknap as Secretary of War 256, 257 
Ruger, Thomas W., Colonel, evidence concerning the official 
reputation of W. W. Belknap 3 * 
Sheridan, P. S., Lieutenant-General 
dispatch from, asking to be relieved from personal attend- 
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cross-examined by counsel for the prosecution 258 
recalled by counsel for the defense.........-..---+---- 278, 279 
Wright, George G., Senator— 
evidence concerning reputation of W. W. Belknap in Iowa. 267 
cross-examined by the counsel for the prosecution 267 
Dennis, GEORGE R., a Senator from Maryland— 
oath, the, administered to, by the Chief Justice.............. 5 
votes by, on the articles of impeachment. „~-~. 344, 347, 350, 353, 355 


Disorder, disgraceful, in the House when impeachment was voted, 42 
Dodge, Jonas S., a witness for the prosecution, shows the deliv- 
ery by him, as delivery clerk of Adams Express Com- 


ny, of pac of money sent from New York to 
W. W. Bakaas SPENE E E T 183 
Domestic relations of W. W. Belknap, allusions by Mr. Carpenter 
ee E E ES T - 327 
DORSEY, STEPHEN W., a Senator from Arkansas— 
oath, the, administered to, by the Chief Justice 5 
votes by, on the articles of impeachment. .... 344, 347, 350, 353, 355 
Dunn, William McKee, Colonel, a witness for the defense— 
evidence i ane official reputation of W. W. Belknap. 268 
cross-examined by the counsel for the prosecution......... 268, 269 
Durfee, E. H., correction by Mr. Carpenter of his statement con- 
r . 271 
E. 
EATON, WILLIAM W., a Senator from Connecticut 
oath, the, administered to, by the Chief Justice 4 


opinion by, on the question whether the respondent is liable to 
be impeached by the House of Representatives, and 
tried by the Senate on impeachment for acts done by 
him as Secretary of War, notwithstanding his resigna- 


tion before impeachment . . ꝝ ꝙ ⁊ II4-116 
votes by, on the articles of impeachment.. .... 344, 347, 350, 353, 355 
EDMUNDS, GEORGE F., a Senator from Vermont— 

appointed on a select committee on the impeachment......... 1 
on a committee to wait upon the Chief Justice. 3 

oath, the, administered to, by the Chief Justice.............- 4 
appeal from the decision of the Chai. 259, 342 
call by, for the yeas and nays sss 74, 75, 76, 164, 236, 242 
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incidental remarks by... <.200..-<+s-osus exes tases =cchsce= 1, 20, 28, 
37, 63, 73, 74, 162, 165, 166, 167. 174, 286, 295, 314, 318, 319, 357 
interlocutory remarks by, on the evidence ...-... 188, 191, 198, 202, 
211, 219, 227, 228, 229, 230, 232, 233, 239, 240, 258, 259, 269, 275 
remarks by— . 
on the administration of the oath to Senators 3 
on the time fixed for the appearance of William W. Belknap.. 4,5 
on filing the respondent’s rejoinder and the surrejoinder of 
r . N E 
on enlarging the time for argument, under Rule 20 
motion by— 
that the court adjourn...... 5, 6, 8, 20, 47, 74, 171, 285, 341, 342, 357 
that the Senate be cleared and the doors close 72,170 


165, 171 
that the messoge of the House relating to the impeachment 
of W. W. Belknap be referred to a select committee. 
e estves 1 
that the Chief Justice be invited to attend and administer 
to Senators the oath required by the Constitution. 
Modified and agreed to. 77V7V7V7VT7VꝓV07W 3 
that a summons be issued to William W. Belknap. Agreed to. 4 
that the Senate sitting for the impeachment trial adjourns 
until April 17. Agreed to „„ 64 5 
that the House be notified that the Senate is ready to pro- 
ceed with the trial, and that seats are provided for the 
members. Agreed to. 
that the rejoinder be filed April 24, and the surrejoinder April 
25. Amended and 2. lau bab ESN 
that the trial proceed on April 27. Agreed to 7 
that the managers and counsel be excused from attendance 
until May 18. Amended and agreed to 
that Mr. Morton’s order be amended so as to have a vote on 
Monday instead of Friday. A G 
that the motion of the respondent to postpone the further 
hearing of the impeachment until the first Monday in 
December be denied. Agreed to 14 
that the hearing proceed on the 4th of May, and fixing the 
order in which three of the managers and three of the 
counsel for the respondent shall be heard. Amended 
ent be amended by adding 
“and that the argument be limited to six hours on 
each sida? ) Rejected -vet -ss50 leu icewavente wens 
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. m. 
that the motion of Mr. Sargent postponing further proceed- 
ings be amended by striking out December 6 and in- 
serting July 6. 8997 caus 167 
that the motion of Mr. ent requiring lists of witnesses 
within twenty-four hours be amended by making the 
time four days. Accepteelllll«„44ꝗtL 168 
that the Secretary issue subpoœnas that may be applied for 
by the respondent for such witnesses to be summoned 
at the expense of the United States as shall be allowed 
by a committee to consist of Senators Frelinghuysen 
Thurman, and Christiancy ; and that subpenas for 
other witnesses for the respondent shall contain the 
statement that the witnesses therein named are to at- 
tend upon the tender on behalf of the respondent of 
their lawful fees, Agreed too -.----+--- 
that the Senate will resume the consideration of the articles 
of aed aarp pursuant to Rule 255 341 
that the order re; ting the final voting be amended, and 
it having been amended it read thus: That on Tues- 
day next, the Ist day of August, at twelve o’clock 
meridian, the Senate shall roceed to vote, without de- 
bate, on the several articles of impeachment. The 
Presiding Officer shall direct the Secretary to read the 
several articles successively, and after the reading of 
each article the Presiding Oficer shall put the question 
following, namely: “Mr. Senator „ how say you? 
Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not 
guilty of 2 high crime” or “high misdemeanor,” as the 
charge may be, “as cha: in this article?” Where- 
upon such Senator shall rise in his place and answer 
“guilty” or “not guilty” with his reasons, if any, as pro- 
vided in the order already adopted. And each Senator 
shall be o permitea to file within two days after the 
vote shall have been so taken his written opinion, to 
be printed with the procecdings. Agreed to 
opinion by, on the question whether the respondent is liable to be 
im by the House of Representatives, and tried 
by the Senate on impeachment for acts done by him 
as Secretary of War, notwithstanding his resignation 
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Jenks, George A., a Representative from Pennsylvania— 
appointment of, as manager, notification of, to the Senate. 1 
interlocutory remarks by, on the evidence.. 181, 210, 227, 261, 270, 281 
remarks by, on the application of the counsel for the respond- 

ent for a postponement to secure the evidence of an 
hint T bo sansa 2 e.. i | 
argument by— 
on the question whether the respondent is amenable to trial 


by 8 for acts done as of War, 
5 notwithstanding his resignation of that office. - 47-55 
on the evidence and the facts of the case 306-313 
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oath, the, administered to, by the presiding officer. .-..- dirsa cae 


detained from his seat by the illness of a member of his family. 8 
Jones, CHARLES W., a Senator from Florida— 
oath, the, administered to, by the Chief Justice 4 
opinion by, on the question whether the respondent is liable to 
be im hed by the House of Representatives, and 
tried by the Senate on impeachment for acts done by 
him as Secretary of War, notwithstanding his resigna- 
tion before impeachment.........-...--..---..--- 137-143 
reasons ch declining to vote, unless compelled to do so by the 
777... sueb.spde.acecs 
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oath, the, administered to, by the Chief Justice 5 
votes by, on the articles of impeachment. .... 345, 348, 350, 353, 356 
Judgment, final, in the case, written opinions on the 358-365 
Judgment of acquittal, the presiding officer directs the Secretary 
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Jurisdiction of the Senate sitting as a court of impeachment, plea 
of the respondent denying theses 6 
replication of the House of Representatives, asserting the.... 7 
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surrejoinder of the House of Representatives to the rejoinder 
of the respondent on tho 9 
Justice, Department of, allusion to, by Judge Black 13 
K. 
Kasson, John A., Representative, a witness for the defense, evi- 
1 concerning the reputation of W. W. Belknap in 
e T A O E ET 
KELLY, JAMES K., a Senator from Oregon— 
oath, the, administered to, by the Chief Justice. 4 


opinion by, on the question whether the respondent is liable to 
be impeached by the House of Representatives, and tried by 
the Senate on impeachment for acts done by him as Secretary 
of War, notwithstanding his resignation before impeachment. 
[Not furnished for publication.] 
votes by, on the articles of impeachment .. 345, 348, 350, 353, 356 


Keokuk, Iowa, reputation of W. W. Belknap att 266, 267 

KERNAN, FRANCIS, a Senator from New York— 2 

_ oath, the, administered to, by the Chief Justice 
incidental remarks by. 2 +000 ese 161, 170, 287 
interlocutory remarks by, on the evidence 189, 192, 236 
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him as Secretary of War, notwithstanding his resigna- 
tion before impeachment..............-----.----. 153, 154 
motion by— 
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read: that in default of an answer within ten days by the 
respondent to the articles of impeachment, the trial 


shall proceed as on a plea of not guilt yy 161 
hmm 8 ont 5 162 
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votes by, on the articles of impeachment. .... 345, 348, 350, 353, 356 


Kernan, Joseph A., a witness for the prosecution, states the ac- 
counts of C. P. Marsh in the National Bank of Com- 


merce of New York, and checks paid 196, 197 
Kerr, M. C., Speaker of the House of Representatives— 
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votes by, on the articles of impeachment 345, 348, 350, 353, 356 
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appointment of, as manager, notification of, to the Senate 1 
interlocutory remarks on the evidence by................ 191, 193, 
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argument by— 
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set aside its order asserting jurisdiction, for the reason 
that it was not passed with the concurrence of two- 
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on the questions of fact connected with the case 299-306 
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pointment of trader at Fort Sill be made in the 
Name of SEN 185 
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on the right of a Senator to question witnesses........... 241, 242 
on the management of the case by the counsel ............ 248 
call for the yeas and nays by 22-20 -- eeensseeeee 341 


opinion by, on the question whether the respondent is liable to ba 
impeached by the House of Representatives, and tried 
by the Senate on impeachment for acts done by him 
as Secretary of War, notwithstanding his resignation 


before im ment. [Not furnished for publication.] 
motion by, that the court take a recess 75 
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to Manager Hoar, regarding the pleadings of the managers. 23, 24 
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that any officer who is convicted of conduct unbecom- 
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the court-martial foe E AT A ET OE 52 
to Genera] McDowell, a witness for the prosecution ...... .. 188 
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Judge-Advocate-General .........--.-.--2- 2222-2... 213 
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correspondence with W. W. Belknap. .-.--.-......-.. 224 


to C. P. Marsh, a witness for the prosecution: Prior to the 
sending of the first money, had you said anything to 
any person or had any person ever said anything to 
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map; if 80, who was it 22.2. anses 238, 239 
to C. P. Marsh, a witness for the prosecution: From the con- 
versation with the present Mrs. Belknap, mentioned 
by you in your answer to my former interrogatory, you 
spoke of an understanding with the former Mrs. Bel- 
knap now deceased; please state what that under- 
e e a E E 241 
votes by, on the articles of impeachment 345, 348, 350, 553, 356 
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appointment of, as manager, notification of, to the Senate 1 
presentation of the articles of impeachment by. 
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Lord, Scott—remarks by - Continued. 
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argument by— 
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McDowell, Irvin, Major-General, a witness for the prosecution— 
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great injury and damage 
of the officers and soldiers of the Army of the United 

States stationed at said post, as well as of emigrants, 
freighters, and other citizens of the United States,” 

&c.; and whether, although that issue may not be the 
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votes by, on the articles of impeachment 345, 348, 350, 353, 356 
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motion submitted by, that the evidence bearing on the ques- 
tion of jurisdiction besubmitted before the arguments 
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arguments by, on the question of jurisdiction 31-47, 47-69 
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be im hed by the House of Representatives, and 
tried by the Senate on impeachment for acts done by 
him as Secretary of War, notwithstanding his resigna- 


tion before impeachment................--.-..---.- 91-93 
question by, to Manager Hoar, regarding the pleading of the 4 

e 
votes by, on the articles of impeachment 348, 351, 353, 356 


Merrimoy, A. S., a Senator from North Carolina 
oath, the, administered to, by the Chief Justice .............. 4 
interlocutory remarks by, on the evidence 227 
motion by— 
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opinion by, on the question whether the respondent is liable to 
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for approval by the War Department 212 
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votes by, on the articles of impeachment... . 345, 348, 351, 353, 356 
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MITCHELL, Jons H.—question by—Continued. 
to the counsel for the respondent, whether fixing the 19th 
of June for the trial will give the respondent’s counsel 
such time as they may deem n 
to the counsel for the respondent, whether they are able to 
state at what time a letter from George T. Robinson 
was filed in the War Department 
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ference is there, if any, between the case just supposed 
and the case at bar, in reference to the requisite ma- 
jority to determine the issue 
votes by, on the articles of impeachment. ..345, 348, 351, 354, 356 
Money, receipt of, by W. W. in eae, isa C. P. Marsh. 182, 183, 184, 197 
Moody, William F., a witness for the prosecution— 
evidence concerning the shipments of money by Adams Express 
Company from New York to Washington 215 


cross-examined by counsel for the respondent ........-....... 215 
MORRILL, JUSTIN S., a Senator from Vermont 

oath, the, administered to, by the Chief Justice 4 

motion by— 


to amend an order of Mr. Edmunds excusing the managers 
and counsel from attendance until May 18, amended 
by Mr. Burnside adjourning the court until May 15, by 
excusing them from attendance until further notice. 
e enka seas ca wand cas W 72 
to adjourn the court until Monday, May 29, at ten o’clock.. 75 
to amend a resolution of Mr. Morton, so that it will read: 
That the demurrer of the respondent to the replication 
of the House of Representatives to the plea of the re- 
5 be, and the same is hereby, overruled; and 
t the plea of the respondent to the jurisdiction of 
the Senate be, and the same is hereby, overruled; and 
that the articles of impeachment are sufficient to show 
that the Senate has jurisdiction of the case, and that 
the respondent answer to the merits of the accusation 
contained in the articles of impeachment............ 
opinion by, on the question whether the respondent is liable 
to be impeached by the Honse of Representatives, and 
tried by the Senate on impeachment for acts done by 
him as Secretary of War, notwithstanding his resig- 
nation before impeachment............-......-.-- 112 113 
question by, submitted to the Senate as a substitute for the 
question submitted by Mr. Morton: Has the Senate 
power to entertain jurisdiction in the pending case of 
the impeachment by the House of Representatives of 
William W. Belknap, late Secretary of War, notwith- 
standing the facts alleged in relation to his resigna- 
MOR Fi ase be va E O O toutes 5 73 
votes by, on the articles of impeachment -~ 345, 348, 351, 354, 356 
MoRRILLL, Lor M., a Senator from Maine 
oath, the, administered to, by the Chief Justice 5 
incidental remarks) b cence se scccncnssenscseucs 
motion by, that the floor and galleries be cleared for delibera- 
LL Ee Se ae opie Le Pee. Tee oe PRA em ee 
[Senator Morrill resigned on the 12th of July, 1876.] 
Morton, OLIVER P., a Senator from Indiana— 
oath, the, administered to, by the Chief Justice 4 
incidental remarks by -........-.-..------------- 3, 4, 165, 191, 272 
interlocutory remarks by, on the evidence 242 


167 


75 


A cognate questions. Amended and agreed 

that the power of impeachment created by the Constitution 

does not extend to a person who is charged with the 

commission of a high crime while he was a civil officer 

of the United States and acting in his official charac- 

ter, but who had ceased to be such officer before the 

finding of articles of impeachment by the House of 

Representatives. Laid on the table................-. 

that the Senate retire for consultation. Withdrawn........ 166 
that ve galleries be cleared, that the court may deliberate. 
that the seth: of Mr. Sherman be amended by adding, that 
the impeachment can only proceed in the presence of 

the House of Representatives. Withdrawn.........-. 173 

that the motion of Mr. Sherman be amended by adding the 

words “and in the presence of the House of Representa- 

Given”: el!!! sts 
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MORTON, OLIVER P.—motion by—Continued. - 
that on questions of the admissibility of testimony the dis- 
cussion shall be limited to one counsel for the respond- 
ent and to one manager for the House of Representa- 
tives, and shall not extend beyond ten minutes on each 
side. Withdra nn E 191 
opinion by, on the question whether the respondent is liable to 
be impeached by the House of Representatives, and 
tried by the Senate on impeachment for acts done by 
him as Secretary of War, notwithstanding his resigna- 
tion before impeachment . z $1, 82 
question by— 
to Manager Knott: Whether in England a person who has 
been punished by the courts for crimes committed in 
office after retiring from office, been impeached 
and punished by Parliament, or where a person has 
been impeached reas ge ones in Parliament, has he 
afterward been punished by the courts for the same 
e Saison ose a a N T 66 
if... ¼J—½ nenies 76 
to the Senate, for consideration: Is there power in Congress 
to impeach a person for crime committed while in office, 
if such person had resigned the office and such resig- 
nation had been 1 before the finding of articles 
of impeachment by the House ..00 0000-4 -1110 73 
to C. P. Marsh, a witness for the prosecution: Did General 
Belknap personally or through any person or by letter 
ever inquire of you why this money was sent, and did 
you in any way ever assign a reason to him for it?... 239 
to C. P. Marsh, a witness for the prosecution: How often 
after the first money was sent to Belknap and before 
your examination before the committee of the House 
did you meet General Belknap, and was the money ever 
referred to in conversation at any of these interviews?. 242 
vote by, on the articles of impeachment 356 
Moss, George W., a witness for the prosecution, shows the trans- 
ortation of different sums of money, at different times, 
y Adams Express Company, from C. P. Marsh at New 
York to W. W. Belknap at Washington 182, 183 
Motions submitted to the court— 
by Mr. Senator Allison— 
that the consultations and opinions expressed in secret ses- 
sion be taken down by the reporters and printed in 
confidence for the use of Senators 73 
that the Senate consider the resolution submitted by him 
providing for the reporting in confidence of the pro- 
ceedings had and opinions expressed in secret session, 


r e esos vense=s0* 73 
that the court take a recess 73, 74 
that the order fixing the 6th of July for the trial be amended 

by making it the 19th of November 173 
that the question on Mr. Edmunds’s motion concerning the 

final vote be divided........--...-----.-.--- 3 342 

by Mr. Senator Anthony— : 

that the court adjourn -.< e scceuascasssnser 15 
that the court retire for deliberation .............-.. ..-- 18, 166 


that an order of Mr. Edmunds, fixing the time for hearing 
the gunne be amended by making it May 15. Re- 15 


evidence, be amended by making it July 11. Amended. 166 
that an order of postponement be laid on the table. Agreed 


ee ee rs 


G·— :::: 


that the court adjourn 

that as a condition-precedent to the order for postponement 
of his trial asked for on the 12th instant by the respond- 
ent, it is ordered that the respondent inform the Sen- 
ate what in substance he proposes to prove by John 8. 
Evans, the witness on the ground of whose absence 
postponement is asked). 271 

by Mr. Black, counsel for the respondent— 

that the court set aside its order asserting jurisdiction for the 

reason that it was not passed with the concurrence of 


two-thirds of the Senators present 162 
that this cause be now continued until some convenient day 
Nh 5 171 


that counsel for the accused object to the evidence now 
offered and to all evidence to support the opening of 
the managers, on the ground that there can be no! 
conviction, the Senate having already determined the 
material and necessary fact that the defendant is not, 
and was not when impeached, a civil officer of the 
United States. Objection overruled—ꝛ—ᷣ 181 


Page. 
Motions submitted to the court—Continued. 
by Mr. Blair, counsel for the respondent, that an order be made 
upon the managers on the part of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to furnish within twenty-four hours to the 
accused or his counsel a list of the witnesses whom 


0 —TTſTTTCTCT(TCTTTT an E ST 
by Mr. Senator Burnside—- 
that an order of Mr. Edmunds, fixing the time for hearing 
the arguments, be amended by making it May 16. Re- J 
e 1 
thatan order of Mr. Edmunds, excusing the managers and 
counsel from attendance, be amended by adding that 
the court adjourn until May 15. Agreed to 72 
that an order of Mr. Sherman, fixing the time of adjournment 
of the court to May 15, be amended by making it May 
ae E S xcuresescuusacewc~ses, 28 
by Mr. Carpenter, counsel for the respondent— 
that they be furnished a copy of the replications and time to 


frame surreplications .... .....-.-....---.-.--++.---- 7 
that 2 issues of fact be closed on the question of jurisdic- 0 
ve Ne E EP Pe kan) Det 1 
that a postponement until Monday, May 15, be granted. 27 
that a eee e be ted until the arrival of John 8. 
vans, whose testimony is material and important for 


J << <5. 52 TETTE TT E RE 269 
that an order be made that the further trial of this cause be 
3 until notice be given by the Senate to the 
ouse of Representatives of the United States and to 
3 A a art EPEN EAA E Sa PPE S sande aees 271 
by Mr, Senator Christiancy— 
that the motion of Mr. Morrill be amended by inserting: 
“That W. W. Belknap, the respondent, is not amenable 
to trial by impeachment for acts done as Secretary of 
War, he having resigned said office before impeach- 
MG see tases ß E N 76 
that the second resolution of Mr. Thurman be amended b; 
substituting: “ Whereas the Constitution of the Uni 
States provides that no person shall be convicted on 
impeachment without the concurrence of two-thirds 
of the members present; and whereas more than one- 
third of all the members of the Senate have already 
pronounced their conviction that they have no right 
or power to adjudge or try a citizen holding no public 
office or trust when impeached by the House o Bop 
resentatives; and whereas the respondent, W. W. Bel- 
knap, was not when impeached an officer, but a private 
citizen of the United States and of the State of Iowa ; 
and whereas said Belknap has, since proceedings of 
impeachment were commenced against him, been in- 
dicted and now awaits trial before a judicial court for 
the same offenses charged in the articles of impeach- 
ment, which indictment is pursuant to a statute re- 
quiring in case of conviction (in addition to fine and 
imprisonment) an infliction of the utmost judgment 
which can follow impeachment in any case, namely, 
disqualification ever again to hold office: Resolved, 
That in view of the foregoing facts it is inexpedient 
to proceed further in the case.” Withdrawn after 
r e S PNT 76 
by Mr. Senator Cockrell, that the amendment of Mr. Edmunds 
to the amendment of Mr. ent be so amended as 


to fix the time for trial on June 19. Rejected 167 
by Mr, Senator Conkling— 
that the Senate first hear and determine the question of juris- 
e aes ay et ean eae me ee ate 17 


that an order of Mr. Edmunds fixing the time for hearing the 
arguments and the order in which they shall be made 
to 


be amended. Agreed to 19 
that the court take a recess 74 
that au order of Mr. Morton be amended. Agreed to 75 
that the court adjourn ..............---<. --22 22-22 22-22 77, 236 
that the first resolution of Mr. Thurman be amended by 

maoe at the end thereof, “before he was im- 5 


peac 
that the motion of Mr. Sherman be amended by adding that 
the impeachment can only proceed while Congress is 
r cepmesesy masacs E pens 173 
that the Senate will receive any evidence, otherwise compe- 
tent, which the counsel for the respondent assure the 
Senate will be connected with the case by the testi- 
mony of the witness Evans, now absent, but whom the 
respondent duly asked to have summoned and who is 
expected: £0 anpesh sso Jono nro NE rS CEEA 261 
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Motions submitted to the court, by Mr. Senator Conkling—Conf'd. 
that the managers proceed to examine the witness Evans in 
chief; or, should they decline to do so, the ndent 
may proceed to examine the witness in chief, with the 
right of the managers to cross-examine him like any 
Ocha r S susiwelvseh seuss 273 
that the three man 
cs be heard in the concluding argument, in 
whic 


ndent 
oorder 


nal accordingly. Amended ...........-..----------- 341 
by Mr. Senator Cooper, that the court adjourn ..........--.-- 37 
by Mr. Senator Davis, that the court adjourn ......--...----- 73 
by Mr. Senator Edmunds— 
that the court adjourn 5, 6, 8, 20, 47, 74, 171, 285, 341, 342, 357 
that the Senate be cleared and the doors closed .........- 72,170 
that the Senate withdraw for consultation 11, 14, 22, 26 
that the Senate take a recess 31, 43, 73, 74, 75, 202, 211, 313 
that there be a call of the Senate. 165, 171 


that the igen N of the House relating to the impeachment 
of W. W. Belknap be referred to a select committee. 
// AA E 1 
that the Chief Justice be invited to attend and administer 
to Senators the oath required by the Constitution. 
Modified and agreed to .. .... 2-2-2. sise see e220 3 
that a summons be issued to William W. Belknap. Agreedto. 4 
that the Senate sitting for the impeachment trial adjourns 
until April 17. A CO eon due ENTIS ENE 5 
that the House be notified that the Senate is ready to pro- 
ceed with the trial, and that seats are provided for the 


Members Agteed fo 4 6 
that the rejoinder be filed April 24, and the surrejoinder April 

25. Amended and agreed too 28 
that the trial proceed on April 27. Agreed to 7 
that the managers and counsel be excused from attendance 

until May 18. Amended and 8 
that Mr. Morton’s order be amended so as to have a vote on 

Monday instead of Friday. Agreed to - 7 


that the motion of the respondent to pone the further 
hearing of the impeachment until the first Monday in 
December be denied. A 6G 14, 15 

that the hearing proceed on the 4th of May, and fixing the 
order in which three of the St ie and three of the 
counsel for the respondent shall be heard. Amended 
r ⁰⁰ EEE RET 19 

that the order for the final argument be amended by adding 


“and that the argument be limited to six hours on 
each side? ‘Rejected ss Loy 2. sosc. eects desires 286 
that when the court adjourns it be to June 1, at one o'clock 


Thy Why ARTOA Oss SetSbtiesaseasddoacetesvacancs 
that the motion of Mr. Sargent postponing further proceed- 
ings be amended by striking ont December 6 and in- 
serting July 6. EF 167 
that the motion of Mr. nt requiring lists of witnesses 
within twenty-four hours be amended by making the 
time four days. Accepted 168 
that the Secretary issue subpenas that may be applied for 
by the respondent for such witnesses to be sammoned 
at the expense of the United States as shall be allowed 
by a committee to consist of Senators Frelinghuysen 
Thurman, and Christiancy; and that subpœnas for all 
other witnesses for the respondent shall contain the 
statement that the witnesses therein named are to at- 
tend upon the tender on behalf of the respondent of 
their lawful fees. A o 174 
that the order regulating the final voting be amended, and 
it having been amended it read thus: That on Tues- 
day next, the Ist day of August, at twelve o'clock 
meridian, the Senate shall proceed to vote, without de- 
bate, on the several articles of impeachment. The 
presiding officer shall direct the Secretary to read the 
several articles successively, and after the reading of 
each article the presiding officer shall put the question 
following, namely: “Mr. Senator how say you? 
Is the respondent, William W. Belknap, guilty or not 
guilty of a highcrime” or “high misdemeanor,” as the 
charge may be, “as charged in this article?” Where- 
upon such Senator shall rise in his place and answer 
“guilty” or “not guilty” with his reasons, if any, as pro- 
vided in the order already adopted. And each Senator 
shall be permitted to file within two days after the 
vote shall have been so taken his written opinion, to 
be printed with the proceedings. Agreed to 


Page. 

Motions submitted to the court, by Mr. Senator Edmunds—Cont'd, 
that the Senate will resume the consideration of the articles 

of impeachment pursuant to Rule 25 


by Mr. Senator Frelinghuysen— 
that the Secretary notify the House that the Senate is organ- 
ized for the impeachment trial and is ready to receive 
the managers. A -cnap husks cebepsiseséanews 4 
that the motion of Mr. Sherman, as amended by Mr. Morton, 
be amended by striking ont “in the presence of tne 
House of Representatives” and inserting in lieu there- 
of “while Congress is in session 
that the court adjourn....... 4 251, 252 
by Mr. Senator Hamlin, that the rules of proceedings be so 
amended as to allow subsequent proceedings to be held 


in open session, Rejected... ...... .----...-+-...--.. 

by Mr. Senator parr Mi that the reading of the Journal be dis- 
LEN VEIER c AA TT 252 
by Mr. Senator Hitchcock, that the court do now adjourn..... 76 


aor EARN be amended by making it May 8. Re- 
lected, ...-...... 7SSSSVTV Shednobhissees 19 
that the court adjourn...... 20.222. ..saes cenere nen ene coe 20, 21 
that the vote ordering that the galleries be cleared be recon- 
„ ined oe tumbyetten ns ops OE 172 
that the order proposed by Mr. Sherman be divided. Agreed 
D K ˖·˙—: M 172 
by Mr. Senator In 
that the court take a recess 95 Ot 
that the galleries be cleared and the doors closed 72 
that the court adjounnn 75, 202, 294 
that the motion of Mr. Edmunds concerning the final vote 
be amende dl. S 342 


by Mr. Senator Kernan— 
that the motion of Mr. Whyte be amended so that it will 
read: that in default of an answer within teu days by 
the respondent to the articles of impeachment, the trial 


shall proceed as on a plea of not guilty 161 
WIPhGra Wha 5 as TE I N EEN O A O TOT 162 
that the court adjourn....................--- 9 236 


by Mr. Senator Logan, that the court take a recess ........... 75 
by Mr. Manager Lord— 
that the court reconsider the order giving the respondent’s 
counsel the concluding argument 19 
that on the 11th day of July the court will proceed to hear 
the evidence on the merits in the trial of this case. . 162, 165 
resolution of Mr. Senator Sargent substituted for, amended, 
and agreed to 4 . 165-167 
that the respondent, W. W. Belknap, shall not be allowed to 
any farther plea or answer to the articles of im- 
posebne; preferred against him on the part of tho 
Iouse of Representatives, but that the future 133 
ings proceed as upon a general plea of not guilty 
by Mr. Senator MeCreery, that the court adjourn 74, 218 
by Mr. Senator Me Donald 
that the order fixing the order of discussion of the jurisdic- 
i 20 


tional question be reconsidered ...........--...-..--- 
amendment to, to by Mr. Cameron. Rejected............ 21 
WROGINDE EE AT meses by Fevsdpobeenecascauecuprecres 21 
Téjectad'. 5 os asiius condones F culmea see eee 27 
by Mr. Senator Merrimon— 


that the Sepate return to its Chamber without action in con- 
ference on the motion of the respondent to postpone the 
cember.. u 
by Mr. Senator Mitchell, that attachments issue for all wit- 
nesses re; ly sub on the part of the prosecu- 
tion who have not answered to the roll-call and with 
whom there is no understanding that they are to be 
notified by the managers when required to be present.. 174 
by Mr. Senator Morrill, of Vermont— 
that an order of Mr. Edmunds excusing the managers and 
counsel from attendance until May 18, amended by Mr. 
Burnside adjourning the court until May 15, be further 
amended by excusing them from attendance until fur- 
ther notice. Agreed to 025. <e cece scoeesen sone 
that the court adjourn until Monday, May 29, at ten o'clock. 
that a resolution of Mr. Morton be amended so that it will 
read: That the demurrer of the respondent to the rep- 
lication of the House of Representatives to the plea of 
the respondent be, and the same is hereby, overruled; 
and that the plea of the respondent to the jurisdiction 
of the Senate be, and the same is hereby, overruled; 
and that the articles of impeachment are sufficient to 
show that the Senate has jurisdiction of the case, and 
that the respondent answer to the merits of the accu- 
sation contained in the articles of impeachment.. ..-. 
by. Mr. Senator Morrill, of Maine, that the floor and galleries 
be cleared 


72 
75 


76 
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Motions submitted to the court Continued. 


that the court proceed to vote on Friday next at one o’clock 
to vote without further debate, npon the pending and 38 
r E 


that the 
that the galleries be cleared. Rejected 
that the motion of Mr. Sherman be amended by adding, that 
the impeachment can only proceed in the presence of 
the House of Representatives. Withdrawn........-- 173 
that the motion of Mr. Sherman be amended by adding the 
words “and in the presence of the House of Representa- 
tives.” Rejected 
that on questions of the admissibility of testimony the dis- 
cussion shall be limited to one counsel for the respond- 
ent and to one manager for the House of Representa- 
tives, and shall not extend beyond ten minutes on each 
Bids, Funn 8 191 
by Mr. Senator Oglesby, that the motion of Mr. Morton fixing 
the date for a vote without further debate upon the 
pending and 8 questions be amended. Rejected. 75 
by Mr. Senator Paddock 
that an order of Mr. Sherman, fixing the time of adjournment 
of the court to May 15, be amended by inserting May 
rr vba rewaensanawens 72 
that an order of Mr. Morton be amended so that it will read: 
That the Senate sitting as a court of impeachment take 
a recess until 7.30 o’clock, that the vote upon the ques- 
tion of jurisdiction be taken at eleven o'clock this even- 
ing, and that Senators who may desire to file opinions 
in the case shall be permitted to do so before the 10th 
Of June next. , <<. eee c —T 75 
that the first resolution of Mr. Thurman be amended so that 
it will read: That William W. Belknap, late Secretary 
of War, having ceased to be a civil officer of the United 
States by reason of his resignation before proceedin 
in impeachment.were commenced against him by the 
House of Representatives, the Senate cannot take ju- 
risdiction in this case. Rejecte 76 
by Mr. Senator Robertson, that the court adjourn ............ 269 
by Mr. Senator Sargent— 
that the court return to the Senate Chamber 19 
that Mr. Sherman’s motion be amended by striking out the 
limit of the time of the discussion. Agreed to 
that there be a call of the Senate. Agr 
that Mr. Sherman’s motion be amended by striking out Mon- 
day and inserting Saturday. Rejected ..........-... 72 
that the court adioumn nnn 72, 73, 74 


that the court will proceed to hear the evidence on the 6th 
of July. Amended and agreed to 165, 166, 167 
that the managers and the counsel for the respondent furnish 
to each other lists of the witnesses that they intend to 
summon. Amended and agreed to 68, 169 
that the motion of Mr. Edmunds concerning the final vote be 
. d 
by Mr. Senator Saulsbury— 
that the amendment by Mr. Morton to the motion of Mr. 
Sherman be amended by adding after the words“ House 
of Representatives” the words “or its managers”.... 173 
by Mr. Senator Sherman— 
that for Mr. Edmunds’s motion that the motion of the respon- 
dent for postponement be denied, be substituted that 
the managers be asked if they wish to be heard on 
this question of postponement. Rejected . 14,15 
that the court adjourn until May 15, and that the argument 
of the question of jurisdiction be confined to eight 
hours on each side. Amended and a to 


hours on each side. Rejected .....................1. 28 

by him. Agreed to . 73 
to postpone the pending and all prior orders and proceed to 
the consideration of the order submitted by Mr. Whyte 
fixing the time at which the vote on the question of 

urisdiction shall be taken 74 

that the court adjourn 63, 72, 74, 75, 168, 189, 272, 298, 318 
to amend the motion of Mr. Whyte so that it will read: That 
this court adjourn until Tuesday next, and in the mean 

time the defendant have leave to plead, answer, or de- 

WoOP herein oc ( «os 162 

that the galleries be cleared 
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Motions submitted to the court, by Mr. Senator Sherman— Cont d. 


that the further reading of the journal be dispensed with. . . 218, 


270, 298 
that the court take a recess... ... JJ 319 
that the motion of Mr. Edmunds concerning the final vote 
De amondet 662 tee snes e cocoa T L T ners cuss cuss 341 
by Mr. Senator Thurman— 
that the court adjourn .-........--...---..-.- 19, 27, 236, 271, 319 
that there be a call of the Senate, sitting as a court 47 


that in the opinion of the Senate William W. Belknap, the 
respondent, is amenable to trial by impeachment for 
acts done as Secretary of War, notwithstanding his 
resignation of said office. Amended and passed 76 
that the House of Representatives and the respondent be 
notified that on the — day of ——, at twelve o’clock 
meridian, the Senate will deliver its judgment in open 
Senate on the question of jurisdiction raised by the 
pleadings, at which time the managers on the part of 
the House and the respondent are notified to attend. 
i SA a BEA E ET AE RE 75,76 
that at the time specified in the foregoing resolution the 
President of the Senate shall pronounce the bug ace 
of the Senate as follows: “ It is ordered by the Senate 
sitting for the trial of the articles of impeachment pre- 
ferred by the House of Representatives against William 
W. Belknap, late Secretary of War, that the demurrer 
of said William W. Belknap to the replication of tho 
House of Representatives to the plea to the jurisdiction 
filed by said Belknap be, and the same hereby is, over- 
ruled; and, going back to the first defect, and it being 
the opinion of the Senate that said plea is insufficient 
in law, and that said articles of impeachment are suf- 
ficient in law, it is therefore further ordered and ad- 
judged that said plea be, and the same hereby is, over- 
ruled and held for naught, and said William W. Belknap 
is ordered to plead or answer to the merits within —— 
days;” which ja gearat thus pronounced shall be en- 
tered upon the journal of the Senate sitting as aforesaid. 
Amended and passe. 75,76 
that the court take 8 recess ence ones 75 
that the application of respondent for postponement of the 
time for proceeding with trialbe overruled. Agreed to. 172 
that the order of Mr. Sherman be amended by inserting after 
the word “be” and before the word “filed” the word 
C DOE” ROO . ĩͤ menses 172 
that the motion of Mr. Morton limiting the timeof discussion 
on the epee fi testimony be amended by strik- 
ing out “ten” and inserting “thirty,” and adding“ un- 
less otherwise ordered.” Original motion withdrawn.. 191 
by Mr. Senator Whyte— 
that the court take a recess. 31, 55, 197 
that the court shall proceed to vote, without further debate, 
on the question of jurisdiction raised by the pleadings 
in the pending case; and each Senator shall be per- 
mitted to file within two days his written opinion 
thereon, to be printed with the proceedings.......... 73 
that the court shall proceed on Saturday, the 27th of May, 
to vote upon the question of jurisdiction raised by the 
pleadings in the pending case, which vote shall be 
taken before the court shall adjourn on that day; and 
that each Senator shall be permitted to file within 
seven days thereafter his written opinion thereon, to 
be printed with the proceedings in the order in which 
they may have been delivered 
that each ser pies g to file his opinion in writing 
upon the q on of jurisdiction on or before the Ist 
day of July, 1876, to be printed with the proceedings 
in the order in which the same shall be delivered, and 
the opinions pronounced in the court shall be printed 
in the order in which they were so pronounced 77 
that W. W. Belknap is hereby ordered to plead further or 
answer the articles of impeachment within ten days 
from this date. Debated, amended, and agreed to. . . 158, 
162, 163, 164, 165 
that the court adjourn until to-morrow at one o’clock p. m. 
when argument shall be heard upon the motion offe: 


by the counsel for the respondent. Rejected......... 164 
that thé court: adjourn 20... 5 oo os nes snse naccienon SAna 272 
by Mr. Senator Wright— 
that the court adjourn... 2... 22.2... c22. .ee seen ne eens 74, 161 
that the court take a recess. 334 
N. 


National Bank of Commerce of New York, the ledger and check- 
books of, and a transcript from them of C. P. Marsh’s 


G) A E E E A N OE 196, 197 


Norwoop, Tuomas M., a Senator from Georgia 


oath, the, administered to, by the Chief Justice 
opinion on final judgment in the case 
votes by, on the articles of impeachment. .... 
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0. 
Oaths, the, administered to the Senators by the Chief Justice..3, 4,5 


Page. 
Page. | PATTERSON, JOHN J., a Senator from South Carolina 


oath, the, administered to, by the presiding officer............ 


~t 


vy toe Pee ET E T e den ? E N E EN 237 
Oaths administered to witnesses by the Chief Clerk of the Sen- votes by, on the articles of impeachment. .... 345, 348, 351, 354, 356 
A AEE E ² p E EEE 9 179 | Pope, John, Major-General, a witness for the defense, evidence 
OGLESBY, RICHARD J., a Senator from Illinois— concerning t-tradership at Fort Sill, and official 
oath, the, administered to, by the Chief Justice 4 character of W. W. Belknap as Secretary of War. . 256, 257 
incidental remarks // 7 295 | Prosecution— 
interlocutory remarks by, on the evidence..-.-......-- 249, 252,259 witnesses examined for the 
motions by— Adams, George M., identifies the articles of agreement be- 
that the motion of Mr. Morton fixing the date for a vote with- tween J. S. Evans and C. P. Mars 181 
out further debate apon the pending and cognate ques- Barnard, William H., concerning certain deposits made by 
tions be amended. Rejected.......--..--------- +--+ 75 . W. Belknap in the First National Bank of Wash- 
that the court adjourn ...-.. 0. .-.0-sccnsccencecccese sees 75 e 198, 199 
votes by, on the articles of impeachment ~. - 345, 348, 351, 354, 356 Barnard, William T., evidence giving the movements of W. 
Opinions, written— W. Belknap in June 1872, 1873, and 1874, and his hav- 
on the question whether the ndent is liable to be im- ing the 3 1 of Belknap's private letters 217, 218 
; peached by the House of Representatives, and tried by Bartlett, Edward T., evidence showing how he drew up the 
the Senate on impeachment for acts done by him as articles of agreement between 5, S. Evans and C. P. 
Secretary of War, notwithstanding his resignation be- C SOO T 181 
fore impeachment, by— Brinkerhoff, Henry 8.— 
Mr. Senator Allison, of Towa: ...--0:0+ 20cm enesenes ence 116-122 identification of a paper in the office of the Adjutant-Gen- | 
Bayard, of Delaware 127-130 eee cava suicceay cusonsecnascsece- 243 | 
Bogy, of Missouri—— +--+. 143, 144 cross-examination by the counsel for the respondent 243 
Booth, of Californian 144, 145 Clymer, Hiester— 
Boutwell, of Massachusetts 130-133 evidence concerning the examination of W. W. Belknap 
Cameron, of Wisconsin . 126, 127 before the Committee on Expenditures in the War De- 
Christiancy, of Michigan e er 100-106 partment of the House of Representatives. 245-251, 254, 255 
Cooper, of Tennesse 133, 134 cross-examined by the counsel for respondent 254, 255 
Cragin, of New Hampshire 154-158 Crosby, H. T.— 
Dawes, of Massachusetts 147-153 identifies express receipts for money sent by C.P. Marsh to 
Eaton, of Connecticut............-..---.«--- 114-116 Wists OI ROGD Cadena E A E OE A T E se teks 183, 184 
Edmunds, of Vermont 88-91 states that the private papers of W. W. Belknap were sent 
Frelinghuysen, of New Jersey to him, including a letter from Marsh asking that the 
Howe, of Wisconsin 97-100 appointment as post trader at Fort Sill be made out in 
Ingalls, of Kansas. .-...-. i... -.0000 000000 124-126 the namo of EN 184, 185 
Jones, of Florida. --- 137-143 identifies an article in the New York Tribune and an order 
Kernan, of New York. 153, 154 issued in consequence 185, 186, 187 
Key, of Tennessee 145-147 questioned by Mr. Senator Sherman 186 
McDonald, of Indiana --. 17,78 recalled and examined by the counsel for the defense. . . . 262, 
McMillan, of Minnesota 3 122-124 263, 264, 282, 283, 284, 285 
Maxey, of Texas ocne senncscncececscens 91-93 cross-examined by the counsel for the prosecution .....-.. 263, | 
Merrimon, of North Carolina. 96, 97 264, 283, 284, 285 
Mitchell, of Oregon. 108-112 Dodge, Jonas S., shows the delivery byhim, as delivery clerk 
Morrill, of Vermont 112-113 of Adams Express Company, of packages of money sent 
Morton, of Indiana 3 81, 82 from New York to W. W. Belknap.-..........-..----- 183 
Sargent, of California . 87, 88 Emery, Charles F.— 
Saulsbury, of Delaware 134-137 stated the investment of certain funds for W. W. Belknap 
Sherman, of Ohio 86, 87 in a mortgage subsequently assigned to Mrs. Belknap 
Thorman: OF ONG. assisa oanade oaoaraa 78-80 // Ac R 199, 200 
Wallace, of Pennsylvania 80,81 cross-examined by the counsel for the respondent 199, 200 
Whyte, of Maryland 106, 107 questioned by Mr. Senator Wright 199 
Wright, Of e cccesctee ewes unease . 93-96 Evans, John S.— 
on final judgment in the case, by— return of the service of subpena to, by Sergeant-at-Arms.. 227 | 
Mr. Senator Norwood, of Georgia 358-360 statements concerning the summoning of, by the Sergeant- 
Stevenson, of Kentucky 360-364 a n A E A EE A ST, 271,272 
Wadleigh, of New Hampshire 364, 365 evidence of, 3 his connection with the post-tra- 
Wright, of Iowa 365, 366 derahip at Fort Sill .. 5 ce ewonceunns sec. -nesei 273-275 
Order from the Secretary of War regulating post-traders 188 cross-examined by the counsel for the defense. 276-278, 279, 280 
re-examined by the counsel for the prosecution 280, 281 
E. recross-examined by the counsel for the defense...... 281, 282 
questioned by— 
Papers relating to the appointment of a post-trader at Fort Sill, Mr; Senator Sargent coo. c 5 ccc cenn na wees cases eina 275 
and the management at that place 200, Mr. Senator Randolfã² p seios censeecces coe 275 
201, 202, 203, 204, 205, 206, 207, 208, 209, 210, 213 Mr. Senator Conkling ß 276 
PADDOCK, ALGERNON S., a Senator from Nebraska De li cs .ccscccuasensoeet cous 281 
oath, the, administered to, by the Chief Justice 4 Fisher, John J.— 
incidental remarks bꝛjꝛßnnu cence seeces covcee 165, 319, 334 evidence concerning his connection with the post-trader- 
call for the yeas and Nay8....-. ..2.-2--22 eee nee coceee cee nees 75 ship at Fort Sill %„ð 252, 253 
motions by— cross-examined by the counsel for the respondent ....---. 253 


to amend an order of Mr. Sherman, fixing the time of ad- 
journment of the court to May 15, by inserting May 20. 

x Rejected S ̃ ᷣ ,; as suenaabensidevesns 72 
to amend an order of Mr. Morton so that it will read: That 
the Senate sitting as a court of impeachment take a 
recess until 7.30 o’clock, that the vote upon the ques- 
tion of jurisdiction be taken at eleven o'clock this 
evening, and that Senators who may desire to file opin- 
ions in the case shall be permitted to do so before the 

10th of June next. Rejected—ꝛ— 75 
to amend the first resolution of Mr. Thurman so that it will 
read: That William W. Belknap, late Secretary of War, 
having ceased to be a civil officer of the United States 
by reason of his resignation before proceedings in im- 
peachment were commenced against him by the House 
of Representatives, the Senate cannot take jurisdic- 

tion in this case. Rejected. .... 22... ene „ 76 

votes by, on the articles of impeachment 345, 348, 351, 354, 356 


Hazen, William B., Major-General— 
evidence concerning the 8 at Fort Sill, and 
his testimony, correspondence, and conversations re- 


lating thereto .... 2-2-2220 s0550 cons ce eeees 228-230, 243 
cross-examined by counsel for the respondent...--....--- 230, | 
231, 233, 234, 243-2 
questioned by Mr. Senator Thurman. . . . . . . 244 | 


Kernan, Joseph A., states the accounts of C. P. Marsh in the 
National Bank of Commerce of New York and checks | 
SU cin cosssrewdse pavliacstevisveteebascras pan vens 196, 197 
King, Richard, identifies certificates of deposit in the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce of New York, issued to C. P. 
Marsh, payable to W. W. Belknap....-.....-.--.---- . 196 
McDowell, Irvin, Major-General— > 
stated how he learned that there were abuses connected 
with the post-tradership at Fort Sill and what steps 
were taken by the Secretary of War at his suggestion 
to rectify them ........- e .--- 187-189 
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Page. 
Prosecution, witnesses examined for the—Continued. 
McDowell, Irvin, Major-Genetal, cross-examination of, by 
the counsel for respondent... ....--...-----.----- 189- 
questioned by Mr. Senator Logan. 
Marsh, Caleb P.— 


196 
188 


evidence showing his relations with W. W. Belknap and 
the post-tradership at Fort Sill 219-226, 228-236 
cross-examined by counsel for the respondent. . 236, 237, 242, 243 
re-examined by the counsel for the prosecution - 237-242 
questioned by— 
Mr. Senator Logan 238, 239, 241, 242 
iit, RENGtir DAWOB. 6 oa s~< E E E ATE 239 
/ costes vesneuosceus 241 
Mr. Senator Oglesby. /// 243 
Moody, William F.— 


evidence concerning the shipments of money by Adams 
Express Company from New York to Washington.... 215 
cross-examined by counsel for the respondent..-..-....-- 215 
Moss, George W., shows the transportation of different sums 
of money, at different times, by Adams Express Com- 
pany, from C. P. Marsh at New York to W. W. 8 
at Weshington 
Reid, Whitelaw, S ridono concerning an article which a 
red in the New York Tribune concerning the post- 
trader-ship at Fort Sill. Two questions were objected to 
by the counsel for respondent; one objection was sus- 
tained by the court, and the other was overruled. . 218, 219 
Smalley, E. V., evidence concerning an article which appeared 
in the New York Tribune concerning the post-trader- 
ship at Fort Sill 
8 E. D., Adjutant-General— 
presents the original papers relating to the appointment 
of a post-trader at Fort Sill aud the management of 
that place, and testifies concerning them and his rela- 


„183 


tions with the Secretary of War 200-209 
cross-examined by respondent’s L 209-214 
re-examined by Mr. Manager McMahon... ......... 3 214 
recross-examined by the ndent’s counsel ..........-- 214 
recalled and examined for the defense 257, 278, 279 
recalled and cross-examined by the prosecution .........- 258 
questioned by Mr. Senator Sargent .........--..----..-.- 212 

uestioned by Mr. Senator Logans 213 


Vilas, Charles M.— 
states dates on which W. W. Belknap arrived at the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel, New York, and the time of his sojourn 


r enced T 198 
cross-examined by counsel for the respondent 198 
questioned by Mr. Senator Wright 199 


Whitney, Leonard, evidence concerning certain tele re- 
ceived at and sent from the Washington office of the 
Western Union Telegraph Company, of which he is 


WBNANGK scsi sews sone ccscaswenrsusscecccususnas 216, 217 
R. 
Randall, Samuel J., chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
Hones attenus< E a L 
RANDOLPH, THEODORE F., a Senator from New Jersey— 
oath, the, administered to, by the Chief Justice 4 
incidental remarks bßỹʒyÿm ee 182, 275, 276, 341 


question by, to J. 8. Evans, a witness for the defense: What 
amount of goods did you sell at Fort Sill during any 


one year pending this eontract 7 275, 276 
votes by, on the articles of impeachment... .345, 348, 351, 354, 356 
Ransom, Matr W., a Senator from North Carolina— 
oath, the, administered to, by the Chief Justice............-. 4 
statement that he had been called away by sickness in his 
family, by his colleague, Mr. Merrimon.............. 341 
votes by, on the articles of impeachment... - 346, 348, 351, 354, 356 
Real estate, investment by W. W. Belknap in 199 
Recess of Congress, power of the Senate to sit during the, as a 
court of im hment— 
amendment of Mr. Senator Conkling denying the-............ 173 
amendment of Mr. Senator Frelinghuysen denying the 173 
amendment of Mr. Senator Morton denying the 173 
remarks of Mr. Manager Lord on the 171, 172 


Reid, Whitelaw, a witness for the prosecution, evidence con- 

cerning an article which appeared in the New York 

Tribune concerning the post-tradership at Fort Sill. 

Two questions were objected to by the counsel for the 

respondan) one objéction was sustained by the court. 

the other was overruled 218, 219 
Replication by the House to the plea of the respondent to i 
jurisdiction of the court 
Report of ihe Committee on Military Affairs of the ae of Rep- 
resentatives, Forty-second Congress. eral Hazen’s 
testimony objected to, and the objection pes by 

the Senate „„ 8 . 189 


Resignation of W. W. Belknap as Secretary of War 
Robbins, William M., a Representative from North Carolina, ap- 
pointed a member of the impeachment committee of 
tho House! <2 cc Sa5cos< senna 
ROBERTSON, THOMAS J., a Senator from South Carolina— 
oath, the, "administered to, by the Chief Justice 
interlocutory remarks by, on the evidence 
motion by, that the court adjournn . . . . . . 
votes by, on the articles of impeac 


hment. .... 346, 348, 351, 354, 20 
Ruger, Thomas W., Colonel, a witness for the defense, evidence 
concerning the official reputation of W. W. Belknap.. 267 


8. 
SARGENT, AARON A., a Senator from California— 
oath, the, administered to, by the Chief Justice 4 
incidental remarks 888 T 165, 166, 168, 169, 172, 189 


opinion by, on the he gapetion whether the respondent i is liable to be 
impeached by the House of Representatives, and tried 
by the Senate on impeachment for acts done by him as 
Secretary of War, notwithstanding his resignation be- 
foreimpeachien 6a. sores. IE soseepeoeose 87,88 
motion by— 
that the court return to the Senate Chamber . 19 
that Mr. Sherman’s motion be amended by sakop out the 
limit of the time of the discussion. 5 
that there be a call of the Senate. Agreed to....-........- 
that Mr. Sherman’s motion be amended by striking out Mon- 
day and inserting Saturday. Rejected 72 
that the court TTT 725 73,74 
that the court take a recess. 73, 137 
that the court will proceed to hear 285 evidence on the 6th’ 
of July. Amended and agreed to 165, 166, 167 
that the managers and the counsel for ihe respondent furnish 
to each other lists of the witnesses that they intend to 
summon. Amended and agreed too 168, 169 
that ~ motion of Mr. Edmunds concerning the final vote ge oA 


24 
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end 
point of or 8 by, that Senators must reduce questions to 
writin 


question a 
to Mr. Blair, asking whether the resolution in Barnard’s case, 
to which he referred, was adopted 
to Mr. Manager Hoar, asking wide members of the pres- 
ent Senate who have been in t years civil officers 
of the United States are now liable to be impeached 
for an alleged act of guilt done in office 
to Mr. Man Hoar, (after an affirmative response to the 
— . — ng question:) Then what becomes of the comity 
tween the two Houses on which the learned manager 
laid stress ? 
tothe managers: whether there wasobjection to having theex- 
istence of a letter in the files of War Department proven 
before a vote on admission of that document 
to the managers: whether the witness Evans should not 
state fully his conversations with Marsh .........-.-. 275 
to J. S. Evans, a witness for the prosecution : whether Marsh 
ner him, in any of those conversations, what he was 
ing to do with the money received from him 275 
votes a on the articles of impeachment 346, 348, 351, 354, 356 
SAULSBURY, ELI, a Senator from Delaware 
oath, the, administered to, by the Chief Justice 4 
incidental remarks b Z ͤ ee ee oe eee 
motion by, to amend the amendment by Mr. Morton to the mo- 
tion of Mr. Sherman by adding after the words“ House 
of Representatives” the words “or its mana; = 
opinion by, on the question whether the respondent is able to 
be impeached by the House of Representatives, and 
tried b by the Senate on impeachment for acts done by 
him as e ee of War, notwithstanding his repa 
tion before impeachment 134-137 
votes by, on the articles of impeachment 346, 348, 351, 354, 357 
Secretary of the Senate, the— 
journal of the court read by.......-...----- 6,7, 8, 15, 21, 27, 37, 47, 
64, 158, 162, 171, 174 189, 202, 236, 252, 272, 208, 299, 318, 34i 
articles of impeachment 88 343, 346, 349, 351, 354 
papers and authorities read by 6,7,8,9, 15, 27, 42, 273, 298 
Sergeant-at-Arms of the Senate, the— 
announcement by, of the House impeachment committee 1 
GF the manemerns.. |< r o AA 8 . 
oath administered to, by the Chief Justice 
proclamations by 2, 5, 6, 8, 15, 21, 9 
64, 73, 74, 75, 158, 162, 169, 174, 189, 218, 236, 252,250, 51.55 
return of, on writs of sumꝓmons +22 6, 227 
communications from, relating to the summoning of John S. 
222722727 CN STS DER TITLE — 271,272 
SHARON, WILLIAM, a Senator from Nevada, oath, the, aüminis- 
tered to, by the Chief Justictde -100-00 2-0004 
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Page. 
Sheridan, P. H., Lieutenant-General, a witness for the defense 
dispatch from, asking to be relieved from personal attendance, 
read, and admissions of what he would testify as to cer- 

tain matters placed on record, subject to objection ... 219 

7 


part of a letter from, admitted as evidence 25 
SHERMAN, JOHN, a Senator from Ohio— 

oath, the, administered to, by the Chief Justice 4 
incidental remarks by -.----- . - -- 15, 63, 165, 172, 181, 189, 272, 286 
interlocutory remarks by, on the evidence 226, 256, 261, 269 
remarks by, on a question of adjournment. -..........-------. 4,5 
call for the ayes and noes „46! 3 171 
motion by— 


that for Mr. Edmunds’s motion that the motion of the respon- 
dent for postponement be denied, be substituted that 
the managers be asked if they wish to be heard on 
this question of postponement. Rejected ........-.- 14,15 
that the court adjourn until May 15, and that the ment 
of the question of jurisdiction be confined to eight 
hours on each side. Amended and ges to. 2d 7, so 
that the court adjourn until May 15, and that the argument 
of the question of jurisdiction be confined to nine 
hours on each side. Rejected ........----.---------- 
that Mr. Alcorn be excused from voting for the reasons stated 
by. him. - Agreed: 605 csc seridir aan 
to sy Re the pending and all prior orders and proceed to 
the consideration of the order submitted by Mr. Whyte 
fixing the time at which the vote on the question of 
urisdiction shall be taken r dr er 74 
that the court adjourn 63, 72, 75, 168, 189, 272, 298, 318 
to amend the motion of Mr. Whyte so that it will read: That 
this court adjourn until Tuesday next, and in the mean 
time the defendant have leave to plead, answer, or de- 


73 


mur herein 33JJVCCCFCC awh ecaues 162 
that the galleries be cleared 172 
that the further reading of the journal be dispensed bic yo 
that the court take n recess .snsee seeee- 319 
that the motion of Mr. Edmunds concerning the final vote 

rh AAA 341 


objection by, to further discussion of question of jurisdiction.. 175 
to the introduction of certain testimony.........-.-..---.. 187 
opinion by, on the question whether the respondent is liable to 
be impeached by the House of Representatives, and 
tried by the Senate on impeachment for acts done by 
him as Secretary of War, notwithstanding his resigna- 
tion before impenchmentt tt 86, 87 
question by— 
to the managers and to the counsel, as to the limit and the 
allotment of time for 7 monas 555 
to Manager Jenks, requesting him to read the finding in the 
Bente 8 
to H. T. Crosby, a witness for the prosecution.. .....------- 
to the presiding officer, whether telegrams called for must 
not be designated 216 
votes by, on the articles of impeachment.. . 346, 348, 351, 354, 357 
Sherman, W. T., General, dispatch to the Sergeant-at-Arms rela- 
tive to the attendance of Lieutenant-General Sheridan 
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irrt cccnaecissaennas . 219 
Shiloh, battle of, allusion by Mr. Carpenter to General Belknap 3 
at the „„ „„ esso nsec „„ „64 


Smalley, E. V., a witness for the prosecution, evidence concern- 
ing an article which appeared in the New York Tribune 


concerning the post-tradership at Fort Sill. 215 
SPEN GEORGE E., a Senator from Alabama— 
oath, the, administered to, by the Chief Justice 5 
votes by, on the articles of im hment 346, 348, 351, 354, 357 
STEVENSON, JOHN W., a Senator from Kentucky— 
appointed on a select committee on impeachment 1 
oath, the, administered to, by the Chief Justico aisessese 
incidental remarks by JJ ESS AA ONAA SUREN A ce 314, 341 
interlocutory remarks by, on the evidence 
remarks by, on the period of time fixed for the appearance of 
William We Belknap .-- 5 < secs csoausvesvowwscosacs 
opinion by— 


on the question whether the respondent is liable to be im- 
peached by the House of Representatives, and tried by 
the Senate on impeachment for acts done by him as 
Secretary of War, notwithstanding his e be- 


fore impeachment. [Not furnished for publication. 
on the final judgment in the case ..---- 20364 
votes by, on the articles of impeachment ... 346, 348, 351, 354, 357 
Swortwout, Samuel, allusion to the case of, by Judge Black . 13 
T. 
Telegrams sent by W. W. Belknap to C. P. Marsh. .. . . 217 


Testimony of Caleb P. Marsh before the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the War Department of the House of Repre- 
GENEL VOR 7o<ccciceccodcsanccceas Gene ndsse we 250, 251, 253 


Page. 
THURMAN, ALLEN G., a Senator from Ohio— 
appointed on a select committee on impeachment 1 
on the committee to wait on the Chief Justice 3 
oath, the, administered to, by the Chief Justice.............. 4 
call by, for the yeas and nass.. 173, 241 
en S T N EES 4 
19, 27, 42, 68, 70, 160, 161, 164, 165, 172, 173, 236 
interlocutory remarks by, on the evidence 238, 241, 242, 244, 252 
motions by— 

that the court adjourn ...........--- ASA 19, 27, 236, 271, 319 
that there be a call of the Senate sitting as a court 47 


that in the opinion of the Senate William W. Belknap, the 
respondent, is amenable to trial by impeachment for 
acts done as Secre of War, notwithstanding his res- 
ignation of said office. Amended and p ra 
that the House of Representatives and the respondent be 
notified that on the — day of —, at twelve o'clock 
meridian, the Senate will deliver its judgment in open 
Senate on the question of jurisdiction raised by the 
pleadings, at which time the rs on the part of 
the House and the respondent are notified to attend. 
Amended and passed .... 22.22. 0s. proni niione 75,76 
that at the time specified in the foregoing resolution the 
President of the Senate shall pronounce the judgment 
of the Senate as follows: “It is ordered by the Senate 
sitting for the trial of the articles of impeachment pre- 
ferred by the House of Representatives against Will- 
iam W. Belknap, late Secretary of War, that the de- 
murrer of said William W. Belknap to the replication 
of the House of Representatives to the plea to the ju- 
risdiction filed by said Belknap be, and the same hereby 
is, overruled; and, going back to the first defect, and 
it being the opinion of the Senate that said plea is in- 
sufficient in law, and that said articles of impeachment 
are sufficient in law, itis therefore further ordered and 
adjudged that said plea be, and the same hereby is, 
overruled and held for naught, and said William W. 
Belknap is ordered to plead or answer to the merits 
within —— days;” which judgment thus pronounced 
shall be entered upon the journal of the Senate sittin 
as aforesaid. Amended and passed 5 
that the court take a recess. 
that the application of the respondent for postponement of 
the time for proceeding with trial beov ed, Agreed 
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76 


word not.“ Raject el 
that the motion of Mr. Morton limiting the time of discus- 
sion on the admissibility of testimony be amended by 
striking ont “ten” and inserting “thirty,” and adding 
“unless otherwise ordered.” Original motion with- 
S FTT 
opinion by, on the question whether the respondent is liable to 
be impeached by the House of Representatives and 
tried by the Senate on impeachment for acts done by 
him as Secretary of War, notwithstanding his resig- 
nation before impeachment............--.-.------ 7880 
question by 
to the counsel for the respondent, whether the remarks he 
had read from the debates in the constitutional con- 
vention related exclusively to the question whether 
the Chief Executive officer should be unaccountable as 
in Great Britain, or should be responsible 
to the President pro tempore, whether there is to be an un- 
limited discussion of counsel and managers on every 
order that is offered by a Senator 
to the counsel for the respondent, whether there is any prec- 
edent for an order asked for, (that the managers fur- 
nish them a list of their witnesses,) either in impeach- 
— trials or in ordinary courts of criminal jurisdic- 
Inn cous cadstunsde . 2 
to the counsel for the respondent, whether he objects to a 
question being answered or whether he wants it an- 
C1111 ˙.—młmĩm . ˙— 
to Mr. Black, counsel ſor the respondent: If it requires two- 
thirds of the Senators pee to overrule the respond- 
ent’s pes to the jurisdiction, does it not follow that 
two-thirds are n to overrule any objections to 
testimony made by the respondent or to sustain an 
objection to testimony made by the managers 7 315 
votes by, on the articles of impeachment - 346, 348, 351, 354, 357 
Tomlinson, Dr., testimony of Marsh concerning 251 
Townsend, E. D., Adjutant-General, a witness for prosecution— 
presents the original papers relating to the appointment of a 
post-trader at Fort Sill, and the management of that 
place, and testifies concerning them and his relations 
with the Secre E 200- 
cross-examined by respondent’s counsel 209-214 
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Page. 

Townsend, E. D., witness for prosecution— Continued. 
re-examined by the managers. 214 
recross-examined by the respondent’s counse 214 
recalled and examined for the defense 257, 278, 279 
cross-examined by the prosecntion.........--..--------+--+-- 258 
questioned by Mr. Senator Sargent 3 212 
questioned by Mr. Senator Logan 213 
Tribune, New York, article in the, on post-traders.............. 185 

Ys 


Vilas, Charles N., a witness for the prosecution— 
states dates on which W. W. Belknap arrived at the Fifth Ave- 
nue Hotel, New York, and the time of his sojourn 


bee EE ET EE ET ACET ET 198 
cross-examined by counsel for the respondent 198 
W. 
WADLEIGH, BAINBRIDGE, a Senator from New Hampshire 
oath, the, administered to, by the See Ofner. 8 
opinion of, on final judgment in the case -4 364, 365 
votes by, on the articles of im hment 346, 348, 351, 354, 357 
Waite, Morrison R., Chief Justice of the United States, admin- 
istered the oath to the Senator 3,4,5 
WALLACE, WILLIAM A., a Senator from Pennsylvania— 
oath, the, administered to, by the Chief Justice 4 
interlocutory remarks by... . 2. ...52---0+ cc ccne cons cane aaa 


opinion by, on the question whether the respondent is liable to 
be impeached by the House of Representatives, and 
tried by the Senate on impeachment for acts done by 


him as Secretary of War, notwithstanding his resigna- 


tion before impenchment +--+ 80, 81 
question by, to the counsel for the respondent, concerning the 
examination of a witness s susie 
votes by, on the articles of impeachment. -..- 346, 348, 351, 354, 357 
Way-bills of Adams Express Company, showing shipments of 
money from Washington to New Vork 215 
West, J. R., a Senator from Louisiana 
oath, the, administered to, by the Chief Justice 4 
votes by, on the articles of impeachment . 346, 349, 351, 354, 357 
West Point Academy, allusion to, by Mr. Hoa 57 


Whitney, Leonard, a witness for the prosecution, evidence con- 
cerning certain telegrams received at and sent from 
the Washington office of the Western Union Telegraph 


Company, of which he is manager 216, 217 
WHYTE, WILLIAM PINKNEY, a Senator from Maryland— 
oath, the, administered to, by the Chief Justice ...........--. 4 
incidental remarks by. „6 166, 169, 171 
remarks by, on the adoption of rules of procedure in cases of 
eee O cues exenesecuedonsesine 5 
motion by— 
that the court take a recess. 31, 55, 197 


that the court shall proceed to vote, without further debate, 
on the question of jurisdiction raised by the pleadings 
in the pending case; and each Senator shall be per- 
mitted to file within two days his written opinion 
thereon, to be printed with the r prococain . 
that the court shall proceed on Saturday, the 27th of May, 
to vote upon the question of jurisdiction raised by the 
pleadings in the pending case, which vote shall be 
taken before the court shall adjourn on that day; and 
that each Senator shall be permitted to file within 
seven days thereafter his written opinion thereon, to 
be printed with the proceedings in the order in which 
they may have been delivered 
. that each Senator be permitted to file his opinion in writing 
upon the question of jurisdiction in this case on or 
before the Ist day of July, 1876, to be printed with 
the proceedings in the order in which the same shall 
be delivered, and the opinions pronounced in the court 
shall be printed in the order in which they were so 
eee y 
that W. W. Belknap is hereby ordered to plead further or 
answer the articles of impeachment within ten days 
from this date. Debated, amended, and a to. . 158, 
62, 163, 164, 165 
that the court adjourn until to-morrow at one o’clock p. m. 
when argument shall be heard upon the motion offe 
by the counsel for the respondent. Rejected 
that the court adjourn... 2... came „ö. 
opinion by, on the question whether the respondent is liable to 
be impeached by the House of Representatives, and 
tried by the Senate on impeachment for acts done by 
him as Secretary of War, notwithstanding his resigna- 
tion before impeachmen . 106, 107 
question by— 
to C. P. Marsh, a witness for the prosecution: When you 
paid to General Belknap money in person did you have 
any conversation with him about the source whence 
the money came or in any way regarding it 


25 1 


-....... 


Pago. 
WHYTE, WILLIAM PINKNEY—question by— Continued. 
to the counsel for the respondent: Do the counsel for the 
respondent decline to state for the information of the 
Senate what they expect to prove by the absent wit- 
Heed; Joby e asec veces cast scence 271 
votes by, on the articles of impeachment.. -.-. 346, 349, 351, 354, 357 
Wixpom, WILLIAM, a Senator from Minnesota 


oath, the, administered to, by the Chief Justice 4 
ne,, y asas ae yes ecceus „282 
votes by, on the articles of impeachment... -- 346, 349, 351, 354, 357 

Wilson, Henry, the late, denial of a statement of counsel concern- 
ing, by Mr. Senator Boutwell-.......---- ..-.-.------ T 


--. 165 


votes by, on the articles of impeachment..---. 346, 349, 351, 354, 357 
Wricnat, GEORGE G., a Senator from Jowa— 

oath, the, administered to, by the Chief Justice 4 

incidental POMAFKS: yk 3, 162, 164, 166 

opinion by— 


on the question whether the respondent is liable to be im- 
peached by the House of Representatives, and tried by 
the Senate on impeachment for acts done by him as 
Secretary of War, notwithstanding his resignation be- 


fore-immpeathmont <<< on aans doc. cacssc cece vecens cane 93-96 
on final judgment in the case. „„ 365 
motion by— 
that the court adjourn. . 2.2.2... „„ 7A, 161 
that the court take a recess. 334 
question by— 


to the President pro tempore, whether it would be in order 
now to move to adjourn to a day certain, or whether 
the order should he properly that when the Senate 
sitting as a court of impeachment adjourns it be to a 
definite tine „ 5 161 
to Charles F. Emery, a witness for the prosecution ...-- 199 
to the counsel for the respondent, whether time might not 
be saved by dispensing with the reading of certain 


esterday that you presumed that General 3 


based this presump tion 2⁴¹ 
to the managers: Do I understand that the managers propose 
to introduce this testimony and follow it by the single 
proposition that thereupon the Secretary of War re- 
signed, and thereby ask the Senate to draw a conclu- 
sion, or that there was anything said by him or done 
by him other than the mere resignation ) 
to J. S. Evans, a witness for the prosecution: When you left 
the Secretary of War, after, von met him at his house, 
and just before you made the contract with Marsh, it 
was understood that Marsh had been promised or had 
received the appointment. Then you say you arranged 
with Marsh that you were to receive the appointment. 
Now, was it understood between you and Marsh that 
he was to advise the Secretary of the change? If not, 
how was the Secretary of War advised of this change ; 
and did you have anything to do with letting him 


know of such ehanggü ---- s-2----- 261, 282 
testimony of, for the defeus ed ö⅜n 267 
votes by, on the articles of impeachment... -. 346, 349, 351, 354, 357 
evidence concerning the reputation of William W. Belknap in 
OND soe cad . 2 ⅛%¾ ... 8 267 
cross-examined by the counsel for the prosecution 267 
X. 
Yeas and nays on the roll-calls of the Senate— 

on adjournment until April 17, 1876 5 
on retiring for deliberation sausso 14 
on Mr. Merrimon’s motion that the Senate return to its Chamber 14 

on Mr. Sherman’s amendment that the managers be asked if 

they desired to be heard on the respandent’s motion to 
tpone until December ..--------0+- =: 15 

on Mr. Edmunds’s motion to deny the request of the respond- 

ent for postponement .......-.--..-.--------- RRE 15 
on Mr. Howe’s motion to fix the 8th of May for the hearing... 19 
on Mr. Howe’s motion to adjourn ...--........---------.----- 21 
on Mr. Edmunds's motion that the court retire for consultation. - 26 
on Mr. McDonald’s motion to reconsider the motion fixing the 

order of discussion of the jurisdictional question . 27 
on Mr. Sherman’s motion that the gourt adjourn until May 15, 

and that the arguments of the question of jurisdiction 

be confined to eight hours on each side 27 
on Mr. Sherman’s motion that the court adjourn until May 15, 

and that the arguments of the question of jurisdiction 

be confined to nine hours on each side ...... 3 28 
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INDEX TO THE 


Yeas and nays on the roll-calls of the Senate—Continued. 
on Mr. Ingalls’s motion that the court adjourn 75 
on Mr. Edmunds’s motion amending the motion of Mr, Morton 
so as to read, “ that the court proceed on Monday next 
to vote upon the pending and cognate questions” .... 75 
on Mr. Paddock’s motion amending the motion of Mr. Morton 
so as to read, “that the court take a recess; that the 
vote upon the question of jurisdiction be taken to-night 
at eleven o’clock, and that opinions may be subse- 


. y eA HESSE 75 
on Mr. Lyre nal motion to lay his motion, as amended, on the 4 
E SE onic ⁵d ꝗ ß cain. 


on Mr. Wright’s motion to lay on the table the motion of Mr. 
Morton declaring that the power of impeachment does 
not extend to a person no longer in office charged with 
crimes committed while he was in office.........-.... 76 
on Mr. Paddock’s motion substituting for Mr. Thurman’s reso- 
lutions a resolution declaring that the Senate cannot 


take jurisdiction in the case of W. W. Belknap 76 
on Mr. Thurman’s resolutions, first, second, and third 76 
on Mr. Hitchcock’s motion to adjourn e a f 31. 76 
on Mr. Whyte’s motion that the court adjourn until Wednes- 

r persue asses 164 
on Mr. Thurman’s amendment to Mr. Whyte’s motion 165 
on Mr. Whyte’s motion, amended, that the respondent have 

leave to plead within ten days from June 6 165 


on Mr. Cockrell’s amendment fixing time for trial at June 19.. 167 
on Mr. Edmunds’s amendment fixing time for trial at July 6.. 167 
on Mr. Edmunds’s motion to adjourn until June 19. 171 
on Mr, Howe’s motion to reconsider the vote by which the gal- 
Jarian WENO CIMO soca cuss ß part oann 172 
on Mr. Thurman’s amendment to Mr. Sherman’s resolution.... 172 
on the first clause of Mr. Sherman’s order 172 


: Page. 
Yeas and nays on the roll-calls of the Senate—Continued. 

on Mr, Allison’s amendment to the second clause of Mr. Sher- 

T we haan esa ceea ( 17 
on Mr. Conkling’s amendment to the second clause of Mr. Sher- 

man’s order F 173 
on Mr. Thurman’s motion to lay on the table the second clause 

of Mr. Sherman’s order 173 
on Mr. Saulsbury’s amendment to the second clause of Mr. Sher- 

IAN'S CRUE, cea RETE ven Wasesasases 8 173 
on the second clause of Mr. Sherman’s order 173 
on receiving the printed report of General Hazen’s testimony as 

e e / E S es 1 


to General McDowell. 192 


on admitting an interrogatory pro 
213 


on admitting a letter written by George T. Robinson 
on a motion to adj 


—— ‚‚ihn,»ůn c 66333„7„6ç＋*»„„6 


on sustaining the decision of the Chai . 259 
on putting the question asked J. S. Evans, a witness, by the 


counsel for the respondent 
on postponing the trial because of the illness of counsel ...... 296 
On A MOON: onen T 319 


on Mr. Hamlin’s motion that all proceedings bein open session. 341 
on Mr. Edmunds’s motion that the doors be closed for deliber- 
SUN vicanacccsae ß 341 
on Mr. Ingalls’s amendment to Mr. Edmunds’s motion on the 
ROA ee wes Coes A ATTER A E 342 
on sustaining a decision by the Chair. 342 
on Mr, In s amendment to Mr. Edmunds’s motion on the 


342 
on the articles of impeachment [ “guilty” or “not guilty J. 343-357 
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VOTES IN THE UNITED STATES SENATE, SITTING AS A COURT OF IMPEACHMEN', 


AUGUST 1, 1876. 


Names of Senators. Second article. | Third article. | Fourth article. | Fifth article. 


Mr, Allin; Of IONE arasan erore covecmactiosse ilty Not guilty Not guilty......| Not ty Not guilty. 
Anthony, of Rhode Island E Na i Not 4 — gl Se -| Not 17 < 
Bayard, of Delaware ilty .. — Guilty sa oy --| Guilty. 
Booth, of California Guilty Guilty z O eee 25 ilty .. --| Guilty. 
Boutwell, of Massachusetts Not guilty..... i ilty ......} Not guilty 
Bruce, of Mississippi. Not guilty...... Not guilty 
Cameron, of Pennsylvania ................-.- Guilty i i Guilty. 
Cameron, of Wisconsin. Not guilty i Not guilty 
Christiancy, of Michigan............-....--..- ilty ....--| Not guilty Not guilty 
Cockrell, of Missouri.. ~ eee uilty. 
Conkling, of New York ...... . . guilty Not guilty Not guilty 
Conover, of Florida . i Not guilty Not guilty 
Cooper, of Tennessee Guilty ......... Guilty. 
Cragin, of New Hampshire Not guilty Not guilty 
Davis, of West Virginia Guiltz uilty. 
Dawes, of Massachusetts. — denn, ee n Guilty. 
Dennis of Maryland: os ieee ccc es enasca caw Guilty ......... o ilty Guilty. 
Dorsey, of Arkansas. Not guilty Not guilty i Not guilty 
Eaton, of Connectien ttt -| Not guilty -. Not guilty ty Not guilty 
Edmunds, of Vermonuꝶꝶ A San Guilty ilty Guilty. 
Ferry, of Michigan. <0 aera ASOREI Not guilty....-- Not guilty .. Not guilty 
Frelinghuysen, of New Jersey Not guilty -- Not gnilty...... Not guilty 

. Gordon, of Georgian Guilty ......... Guilty ........ niley. 
Hamilton, e ðᷣͤ os ot. teh eiaeee ne Guilty ......... Guilty ......... y Guilty. 
APRON, Of E a P ES Not guilty Not guilty .. Not guilty Not guilty. 
/ 2 ccos ba5cancetcce sees Guilty ....--..- IN sae. Guil Guilty .........| Guilty. 
Hitchcock, of Nebraska. Guilty ......... Guilty .......-. i 
Howe; OF WICK ce ervevces orcas cteese sen: Not guiltyy Not gnilty...... 

PAG, OER a oi cewek coven rap eenh ences Not guilt -. Not guilty...... 
JONES, OF NOVOOR AAA sernceeees Not guilty -....- Not guilty...... 
Melly, of Oregon. oon xsanensn\ enrenar ESN Guilfy ......... Guilty 

Kernan, of New York.........--..-...-.-..-.-] Guilty ......... Guilty ......... Guil 
„ ooo. oco cs inann nerens Guilty , Gilt 
tona; iin. NO asec 8 Not guilty......| Not guilty .. 

Me rony of Kentnckk ggg Quilty ......... Guilty ~- -...... 
McDonald, of Indiana ........-......--...---. Guilty W 
McMillan, of Minnesota. ...................--- 

„ VERR RIE N heck ce hae 


Robertson, of South Carolina 
nt, of California. 

Saulsbury, of Delaware 
Sherman, of Ohio 
Spencer, of Alabama 
Stevenson, of Kentucky... 
Thurman, of Ohio 
Wadleigh, of New Hampshire ‘ Diet oe F 
Wallace, of Pennsylvania il — TT 
West os F 3 

. G 
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thers, of Virg inis Guil 
Wright, of lowe, 222 K z 


Guilty ...... 35 
s Not guilty.. 25 


y ilty ....-. 36 | Guilty ...... 36 | Guilty ....37 
Not guilty...25 | Not guilty. . 25 | Not guilty...25 | Not guilty.25 


Sixty-two Senators voting; forty-two necessary for conviction. 


i — 


